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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 11. Page 


Eoyrt (Miuitary Operations)—ProceeDINGs OF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 
—Questions, The Marquess of Salisbury, The Earl of Carnarvon, Earl 
De La Warr; Answers, The Earl of Northbrook ee 1 


Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Bill (No. 186)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill »’—(The Lord Privy Seal) 4 

Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly ; Bill reported, with- 
out Amendment. 

Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. considered (according to order), and 
dispensed with; Bill read 3°. 

Question, ‘‘ That the Bill do pass?” put, and agreed to :—Bill passed. 


Entail (Scotland) (re-committed) Bill (No. 169)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,””—( The 
Earl of Rosebery) 5 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly. 
Amendments made:—The Report thereof to be received on Monday 
next; and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 191.) 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 11. 
QUESTIONS. 


—a lm — 


Post Orrice—Svus-Postmasters—Questions, Sir John Kennaway ; Answers, 


Mr. Faweett . 24 
Post OFFIce (IneLanp)—Inisi Maszs—Questions Mr. Dillon, Mr. Moore ; ; 

Answers, Mr. Fawcett He 25 
Eeyrprt (Mimirary Opzrations)—THE IsLAND OF Ovprvs—Question, Sir 

John Hay; Answer, Mr. Childers oi 25 
Eeyrpr (Mruirary Orerations)—THE MILITARY PREPARATIONS—Question, 

Colonel Stanley; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 26 
Law axp Jusrice—Tue Sr. Joun Det Rey Minine Oouraxy—Quee- 

tion, Mr. Pease; Answer, The Attorney General 26 
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[July 11.] 
Irze~tanp — THe 12TH oF Juty—Orance Processtons—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan és. oe oe 
ProTEcTion oF Person AnD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ConTINUANCE 
—Question, Mr. Dillon; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan és “a 


Mercuant Surppinc Acts—SoanpINAVIAN papensipe Gaeta, Mr. 
Moore; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain eA 

Eeyrt (Mizirary gaa am fe OF THE ieee. AT ALEXANDRIA 
—EmpLoyMent oF Inpran Troops, &c.—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Gorst, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Richard, 
Mr. Onslow, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. G. W. Elliot, Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, Mr. A. J. Balfour; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— 190 — 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213 |— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 10th July] [Second Night] 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman reported Progress; Committee to sit again 
this day. 


QUESTION. 
ee 


Eaypt — OPERATIONS OF THE British Fieet at ALEXANDRIA—Question, 
Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


—se 0c 


EayrptT—OrERATIONS OF THE British FiLeeT aT ALEXANDRIA—Questions, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman .. ;. sa 


Siieininiteotintie Tans Citation 6.50 P.M. Siains. tiie. 
DENCE OF AMENDMENTS — Observations, Lord George Hamilton ; 
Reply, The Chairman é + 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—0:— 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213]— 


Progress resumed 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
To-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Courtney) 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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Beer Adulteration Bill [Bill 82j— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Colonel Barne) .. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —( Hr. 
Courtney.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 47, 
Noes 77; Majority 30.—(Div. List, No. 252.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Beer aT Retail Licences Act (1880) Amendment Bill 
ill 229 |— 
Bill constdered in Committee .. ea sé oe 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered To-morrow. 





Isle of Man (Officers) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Secretary Sir William Harcourt) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 238] ie oa on 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Dr. Lyons, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, Mr. Gibson) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 237] 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 


Their Lordships met ;—And the Royar Assrenr having been given, by 
Commission, to several Bills— [House adjourned. | 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


HHO 


Eoeyrt (Miitary Orzrations)—Proceepines oF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 
—Po.icy or THE GoveRNMENT—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Mr. J. Lowther, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Macfarlane, Mr. 
Gourley, Mr. G. W. Elliot, Mr. Bourke, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; An- 
swers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Campbell - Bannerman, Mr. 
Gladstone we an - - 

Moved, ‘‘That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. Gourley :)—After 
debate, Motion, by leave, withdr awn. 
Question, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


-——10: — 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 218]— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 11th July] | Third Night] T 
After long time spent therein, in being a quarter of an hour before Six 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Com- 
mittee to sit again Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


Oe ee 


Eoeyrt (Mixitary OPERATIONS) —PROcEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 
—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ;.Answer, Mr, Campbell-Bannerman .. 
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Dominion oF CANADA—LEGISLATIVE INDEPENDENCE OF ree yas 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. . ; 

AFRICA (Sovrm)—Zotviawp—Dzsine FoR RESTORATION OF THE Ex- Kurd, 
CretTEwAyo— Question, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach ; — Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley 


Army—MovuntTEepD Darien adilbdin: Captain Aylmer ; ‘Whine, Mr. 
Childers ‘a és 

ProTEcTION OF PERSON AND Paorerry (InntaNp) Act, 1881—Mr. PATRICK 
R. Leonarp—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 


Sucar Bovuntres Sasa I aa Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. 
Chamberlain .. 


Post Orrice—CuieFr Postal AND Ter: EGRAPII einen AT Seren Piseeinine en 
Question, Sir Henry Tyler; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 


Tue IrtsH Lanp Commission—Tue Sus-Commisstoners—Sitrines at Kin- 
sALE—Question, Mr. Ion Hamilton; Answer, The Attorney General 
for Ireland 


Eocyrr (Mritrary Oper: isiniit)—-Provkeouies. 6 OF THE Fraies AT Atexaw- 
prrA—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke 


Korea—Tue Orrum Trarric—Question, Sir Joseph Pease; Answer, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke P 

Army Estimates—VoTE FoR THE AUTUMN Ménavvass—Quedicie, Mr. 
Salt, Mr. Rylands, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answers, Mr. Childers 


Cruina—THE CHEFOO Code aihindit--Celieitid: Sir Joseph Pease ; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke ; = a 3 

Lanp Law (Iretanp) Acr, 1881—Tur Crause DEALING witH Town 
Parks—Question, Mr. O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENT—BusinEss OF THE Hovse—Tue New Routes or Procepure 
—Tue First Resorvution (Purrmne tHE Question)—Questions, Mr. 
Buxton, Mr. Cropper, Mr. Ritchie; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—THe Proposep ApsoURNMENT— 
Question, Mr. T. Collins ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Navy—ApDMIRALTY Penstons—Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman 

Post Orrick TELEGRAMS (Secrecy) — Question, “Mr. Puleston ; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett ; 

Ecyrpt—Srate or AFFAIRS AT ALEXAnDRIA—Questions, Sir ‘Stafford North- 
cote, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Baron Henry De Worms, 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, Sir Henry Tyler, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. 
Bourke, Mr. Gibson, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Captain 
Price ; Answers, Mr. 2 Bannerman, Mr. Gladstone, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke : 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF tHe Hovse—Tar Exzorrio Licatine Bur— 
Questions, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. J. Lowther, Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
Answers, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF Business—Questions, Sir Joseph Pease, Sir George 
Campbell, Colonel Makins, Mr. seaietcine Mr. ay Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Speaker 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— 0: — 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213]— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 12¢h July] [Fourth Night] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill [Bill 147 ]}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be deferred until To- 
morrow,” —( Mr. Mundeila) . 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Second Reading deferred till Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Friendly Societies (Quinquennial Returns) Bill [Bill 228]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Courtney) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to ‘add the 
words ‘‘ in the opinion of this House, the financial arrangements comprised in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill will not be satisfactory unless provision is therein 
made for giving immediate relief to the ratepayers from the incidence of rates levied 
for the maintenance of main roads in England,’—(Mr. Harcourt,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 149, Noes 131; Majority 18.—(Div. List, No. 256.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: 

After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to: ‘—Bill re a 

second time, and committed for To-morrow. 


Merchant Shipping (Colonial Inquiries) Bill [Bill 235]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
After short debate, Bill read a second time, and committed for Monday 
next. 


Electric Lighting (re-commitied) Bill [Bill 200]— 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That this House will resolve itself 
into the said Committee upon Saturday,’ ’—( Mr. Courtney) ) at 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “Saturday,” in order to 
insert the words ‘“‘ Monday next,’ '—( Colonel Makins, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the 
Question :”—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 130, Noes 109; Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 257.) 

After further short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to :—Com- 
mittee upon Saturday. 


Government Annuities and Assurance Bill [Bill 190|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time upon Caturday,"—(Mr. 
Fawcett) ; 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_¢ Sir Michael Hicks-Beach : :) 
—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 101, Noes 84; Ma- 
jority 17.—(Div. List, No. 258 :)—Second Reading upon Saturday. 


Settled Land (re-committed) Bill [Zords] [Bill 223]— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 6th July 

After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; read 
the third time, and passed, 
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Pluralities Acts Amendment Bill [Zords] [Bill 236]— 
~—_ “That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley) 
Moved, “‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”—_( Mr. Dillwyn : :)—Ques- 
tion put:—The House divided ; Ayes 49, Noes 35; Majority 14.—(Div. 
List, No. 260:)—Second Reading deferred till Thursday next. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 14. 


London River-side Fish Market Bill— 


Commons reasons for disagreeing to certain of the Lords Amendments 
considered (according to order) 

Moved, ‘To insist on the said Amendments,” —( The Karl of Mar and 
Kellie : :)—After short debate, On question ? resolved in the negative. 


Copyright (Musical Compositions) Bill (No. 159)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl Cadogan) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole Housé on Thursday next. 


Public Offices Site Bill (No. 184)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Lord Sudeley) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day six months,’’)—( Zhe Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 
After debate, on question, that (‘‘now’’) stand part of the Motion? 
Resolved in the affirmative :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
for Monday next. 


Pauper Lunatics (IRELAND)—Question, Observations, The Earl of Rosse ; 
Reply, Lord Carlingford .. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 14. 
QUESTIONS. 


—0: Oo 


Crime (IrELaAND)—AGraRIAN OuTRAGES—ReEtTuRNs—Question, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘< 

Protection or Person AND PRorErty (IRELAND) Act, 1881 — Mr. 
P. J. Durry—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ' 

Army—Miunitary CANTEENS (InELAND)—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

Frienpiy Socrerres Acts—Tue Ixperenpent Murvat BreTaren FRIENDLY 
Socrery—Question, Mr. Acland; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Law anp Porice—Tue Trevecar Riors (Sourn Wa tzs)—Questions, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Epvucation DerartMent—ELEeMENTARY Scuoon Tzacuers—Penston Fox 
—Question, Mr. Rankin ; Answer, Mr. Mundella re 

Prorection oF PrERson AnD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mnr. Joun 
LapricaN AND Mr. Daniet MacswEENEY—Question, Mr. mans he 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

Prorecrion oF Person AND PRoPERTY (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—Esrares oF 
THE Eart or Kenmare -— Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan . 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces)—Bounrizs to Irtsx Mur1amzn—Question, 
Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Childers 

VaccInATION—ALLEGED Deatu or Cnttpren at Norwion ‘prom Errects 

or OrERaTiIon—Questions, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answers, Mr. Dodson ., 
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Eeyrpr (Miirary Operarions)—PRoceEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 
—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Law anp Porice—Tue Sarvation ArMy—Rurors AT Satispury—Question, 
Mr. Caine ; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Srarn—Tux Zamora WATERWORKS Company—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Nationat Epvucarion (IrELAnD)— Sranomore Nationa Scuoor—Resutt 
Frers—Question, Mr. J. N. Richardson; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Ecyrr—Srate or AFFAIRS AT Aexanpr1a—Questions, Sir Henry Tyler, 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Mac Iver, Mr. Mitchell Henry; Answers, 
Mr. Gladstone : * 

PaRLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE "Hovsz—Questions, Mr. Buchanan, Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. O’Sullivan, Mr. J. Lowther, Lord Elcho, Mr. Brand; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Lyon Playfair 

Law anp Poxtce (IrneLAND)—TuE ORANGE Processions—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Arrears oF Rent (IrzvanpD) Brur—Tue Loans Cravse—Question, Mr. 
E. Stanhope ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Ecypt (Minrrary OreRATions)—TueE Svez Canat—Questions, Sir Henry 
Peek, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir 
Henry Tyler, Mr. J. Lowther, Lord Eustace Cecil, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
Mr. M‘Cullagh Torrens, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers ye 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—20o— 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213|— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 13th July] [Fifth Night] , 
After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee to 
sit again this day. 


QUESTION. 


—<0.— 


Eeyet—Tue Surz Canat—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman os ‘3 ee 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o9o 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [ Bill 213]— 
Progress resumed 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; ; to sit again 
upon Monday next. 
QUESTION. 


— om — 


Tue MinistrRy—Rvumovuned Resignation or Mr. Bricn t—Question, Mr. 
Callan; Answer, Lord Kichard Grosvenor am ys 
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LORDS, SATURDAY, JULY 15. Page 
Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— {House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 15. 
QUESTIONS. 


_—<-02— 


Eaypr—Tue ConrerEnce, &c.—Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold, Mr. J. Lowther, Mr. Monk, Mr. Villiers-Stuart, Sir 
Jobn Hay, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; — Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman 3 562 


Eeyrr (PARLIAMENTARY Paper, No. 9)—Personal Sageantion, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke; eatin Mr. Villiers-Stuart; Answer, Sir Charles W. 


Dilke : i’ . 564 
THE Seitiniibcitinminins RESIGNATION OF Mr. Siiasien~- Saiealinnas Mr. 
J. Lowther; Answers, Mr. Chamberlain .. ee .. 565 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—2s 10: 


Electric Lighting (re-committed) Bill [Bill 200|— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. — do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Chamberlain) rv : -. 565 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ it is undesirable to retain in the Bill the novel powers proposed to be given to 
the Board of Trade to grant licences to local authorities, Companies, or persons, 
enabling them to exercise powers which have hitherto only been granted by Act of 
Parliament, or Provisional Order confirmed by Act of Parliament, and the power 
given to local authorities under Clauses five and six, and other parts of the Bill, to 
raise money on the credit of local rates, without the consent of the ratepayers, for 
the purpose of competing with private capital, are contrary to every principle hitherto 
recognized by the Legislature, and that no Bill containing such powers will be accept- 
able to this (Koc ’—(Colonel Makins,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 

the Question :’””—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 

agreed to:—Bill considered in Committee .. 579 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 

read the third time upon Monday next. 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill [Bill 147]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Mundella) .. 632 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—( Colonel Alexander :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed 648 
After short debate, Original Question put, ‘and agreed to :—Bill read a 
second time, and committed for Thursday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 17. 


Representative Peers (Scotland) Election Procedure Bill— 


After short debate, Second Reading (which stands appointed for To- 
morrow) put off to Friday next ee oe . 673 
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EorHratTes VALLEY RattpwAy—MorTion For PArERs— 


Moved for, “‘ Reports from the Select Committee of the House of Commons of 1871 and 
1872; together with the Minutes of Evidence, &c.,’’—( The Lord Lamington) ee 


After short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Entail (Scotland) Bill (No. 191)— 
Amendments reported (according to order) a - 
After short debate, Bill to be read 3* To-morrow ; and to be printed, as 
amended. (No. 195.) 


AnnamM—Occupation BY Frencn Troops—Question, CRanereiae Lord 
Harris; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley .. - 

Foreign Orrician Reports—Question, Lord Houghton ; " ‘Answer, Earl 
Granville ee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


— Qo —_ 


Eoyrr (Mizirary OPERATIONS)—PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 
—Po.icy or tHE GovErNMENT—Explanation, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; 
Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. 

Tue Macisrracy (IrELAND)—Caprain M‘NerL, J.P.— Question, Mr. 
Givan ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ope ee we 

Post Orrice—Post Carps—Question, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett 

District Lunatic AsyLvMs (IRELAND) — SupERANNU ATIoNs—Question, Mr. 
Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PARLIAMENTARY Parers—DrstriBution —Question, Mr. Buxton ; Answer, 
Mr. Courtney sa 

River Tuames—Tuz Pouzvrion ‘Comaussron—Question, Mr. Briggs; An- 
swer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg ve 

Protection oF PERsON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—ARREsTs AT 
Lovenrea, Co. Gatway—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan 

CrmmaL Law—Cases or Cartes Frost anp Epwarp Surru, WRONGFULLY 
Convicrep—Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, Sir William Har- 
court 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces)—VoLUNTEER ApJ uranrs—Question, Mr. Round; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

ProrecTion oF Prrson anp Property (InELAND) Act, 1881 — Mr. 
GrorrrEY Power—Question, Mr. Leamy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Seeps (Ineranp) Act—TuHE Srep Rate— Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. 

Tue Irtsn Lanp Coxnnsston—Tuxz Sus-Commisstoxers’ Srrrixcs i Oo. 
Wicktow—Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. Healy; Answers, Mr. 
Trevelyan A es 

Tue MaaistTracy (InELAND)—Mk. Tuomas K. Austin, J.P.—Question, 
Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

CrIME (IRELAND)—CaTrLE Lirtmxc—Question, Colonel O’Beirne ; ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Provzcrion or Person AND Property (IrELanp) Act, 1881—Mr. Arruur 
Mo toney—Question, Mr. Healy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anp Potice (IRELAND)—Banps and Parry Tunes—Question, Mr. 
Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

ProTEecTion oF PeRsoN AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Acr, 1881—Pxrsons 
DETAINED UNDER THE Act—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; 

Answers, Mr. Trevelyan Be 
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Army—Foreien ARTILLERY SysteEmMs—Accipents To Matertat—Question, 
Colonel Nolan ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

West Inpres—Tue Court oF Poticy, Demerara — Question, Mr. 
Errington ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley . 

Law anp Porice—TueE Riots at Tiennan—Qondinns, Mr. Carbutt, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Childers 

Eeypr (Mrzirary OPERATIONS)— PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 
—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Passmore Edwards, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ‘ 

Law AnD Pottce (IrELAND)—TuE DisturBANCES AT Lastowst—Question, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Natat—InEquaLiTy OF Taxation —Question, Sir George Campbell ; An- 
swer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 

Post Orrice—TELEPHONIC ExcHancrs—Question, Mr. J. K. Cross ; An- 
swer, Mr. Fawcett 

Eoypt (Poxrrioat Arrarrs)—DrrLomacy—Questions, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. Bourke, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Stewart Macliver, Mr. 
W. M. Torrens; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman 

Post Orrice (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMEN T)— SusPENSION oF A Cuxnx—Quee- 
tion, Mr. Stewart Macliver; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Prorecrion oF Person AND PROPERTY (IrELanD) Act,  1881—Jawes 
Coveutin—Question, Mr. Molloy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTORS OF FisHERIES—Question, Mr. Birkbeck ; An- 
swer, Sir William Harcourt 

EnpowEp ScHoots—FLoGaine at Erox—Question, Colonel " Makins ; An- 
swer, Mr. Childers 

Law anp Porice—Tue Riots at ‘TREDEGAR—Questions, Mr. T. P. O'Connor, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Tue CHANNEL TUNNEL Scuzmz—Question, Sir Edward Watkin ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers .. 

Eeyrr (Pontrica Arrarrs)—Pottoy or Her Maszsry’s Government— 
Questions, Baron Henry De Worms, Sir Henry Tyler, Mr. Bourke, 
Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

ParuiamMent—Bvsiness of THE Hovse—Conracious Diseases Acts— 
Question, Mr. Stansfeld; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

PARLIAMENT—BvsInEss OF THE HovseE—Scorcu Bustress—Questions, Mr. 
Stewart, Sir George Campbell ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

CrIME (InELAND)—AGRARIAN Morver in Mayo— Questions, Mr. Tottenham, 
Mr. Gibson ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Joseph 
Cowen, Mr. Callan; Answers, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Gladstone 

Tux Mintstry—Resienation or THE Riaur Hon. Joun Brieut—Observa- 
tions, Mr. John Bright, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


a ae 


Arve ed Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213] | Sixth 
ight |— 
Bill considered in Committee | Progress 14th July} 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





Fishery Board (Scotland) Bill—Ordered (The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General 
Sor Scotland, Mr. Robert Duff); presented, and read the first time [Bill 240] 
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Ancient Monuments Bill— 
Bill for the better protection of Ancient Monuments— Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor); read 1* (No. 197) re .. 833 
Bills of Exchange Bill (No. 183)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,’”’—( The Lord Bramwell) .. 833 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 


Public Offices Site Bill (No. 184)— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into a Committee,” —( Zhe 
Lord Sudeley). . ue = sai .. 836 

Amendment moved, to leave out from (‘‘ That ’’) to the end of the Motion, 
for the purpose of inserting (‘‘ the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee,”’)—( Zhe Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 

After debate, on Question, That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Motion ?— Resolved in the affirmative :—House in Committee 
accordingly :—Bill reported without Amendment; and to be read 3* on 
Friday next. 


Navy—Surpsuintpine Poricy or THE ADMIRALTY—MoTIon FoR AN AD- 
DRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Returns of the number 
and armament of ships of war in the navies of Foreign Powers, number and weight 
of guns carried by them, with the number of torpedo beats at the present time, and 
the estimated naval forces that are expected to be at the disposal of each Power at 
the expiration of three years from the present date,”—( The Viscount Sidmouth) «> 844 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Tue Royat Irish Constranutary — Tue Specran Grant — Question, 
Observations, Viscount Midleton ; Reply, Lord Carlingford .. 848 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 18. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—:0oi——— 
Belfast Harbour Bili [ Lords |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered ” so OUR 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient to grant such extensive powers 
to any Corporation elected on so restricted a Franchise,’’—(Mr. Biggar,)—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 193, Noes 26; Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 274.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered; to be read the third 
time. 
Dover Harbour Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. Freshfield) .. 873 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ it is not desirable to proceed with this Private Harbour Bill until Govern- 
ment have made known their final decision,—about the formation in Dover Bay of 
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Dover Harbour Bill (by Order)—continued, 
the long contemplated Public, Military, and Naval Harbour,—as to their intentions 
about granting, in aid of the proposed private work, money grants, loans, subsidies, 
and tolls,—the use of convict labour, materials, lands, shores, and the use of the 
Admiralty Pier; also, to what inquiry the proposed work will be subjected, as to the 
sufficiency of the named capital and works to form and complete a private harbour 
which will fulfil the conditions set forth in the Petition of the promoters of this 
undertaking,’ —(General Sir George Balfour,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, | ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agresd to:—Bill read a second time, and 

committed, 


Jonian Bank Biil (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ”’ 
After short debate, Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oom — 


Post Orrice—Tae Irish Marrs—Questions, Mr. Leamy, Mr. a 
Answers, Mr. Fawcett “ a : 

Poor Law (IRELAND)—OUGHTERARD Uston—Rarveat oF RELIEF TO THE 
Famity or A ‘*Suspgcr’’—Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan... o* 

Srate oF IRELAND — PoLice Pnmmsin IN Gazwat — Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Laxp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—TxE Counry Court Junor OF Orare— 
Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan - - 

Prorection oF PrErson AnD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Pzrsons 
DETAINED UNDER THE Act—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. 


Trevelyan .. ee 
Post Orrice—TuHeE LeEtrer Canatene nein, Mr. Gunner : ; Answers, 
Mr. Faweett . ; os ee vs 


Eaypt—PrEsENT een OF Keita Aiaiasi oF Her Masesty’s Govern- 
MENT—Questions, Mr. M‘Coan, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; Answers, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman ee 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Sir H. Drummond Wolff: ) 
—After debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the 
debate stood adjourned till 7o-morrow. 
Anctent Monuments Brrt—Question, Sir John Lubbock; Answer, Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre se ca ee én 


The House suspended its Sitting at five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


303 —— 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213] [Seventh 
Night ]|— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 17th July | aie gal 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
1o-morrow. 
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MOTIONS. 


— aio 


Agricultural Tenants’ Compensation (Nos. 1 and 2) Bills— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Select Committee do consist of Twenty-seven Members,” 
— (Sir Thomas Acland) 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the words 
‘‘ Twenty-seven,” in order to insert the words ‘“‘ Twenty-nine,”—( Jr. 
Labouchere, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘Twenty-seven’ stand part of the 
Question : ”’—After further short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 120, Noes 35; Majority 85.—({Div. List, No. 277.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—List of the Committee 


Agricultural Holdings Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Staveley Hill, 
Mr. Monckton, Mr. Levett) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 242] ‘ 


Wellesley Bridge preanaen Bill—Select Committee nominated :—List of the Com- 
mittee on ee oa ee 





Epvucationat Enpowments (Scortanp) [Satartes AND Expenses ]— 
Considered in Committee : 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Tomer row. 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—_—o0 eo — 


Earl of Aylesford’s Estates Bill [Lords}— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time ” 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTION. 


—<-0o>— 


Ecypt—Protection oF Evroprans—TnHe Svez Canat—Questions, Mr. 
Gourley, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Arthur Arnold; Answers, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Charles W. Dilke : 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— O10 o-— 
Axteors a0 Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 213] [Eighth 
ight 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th July | 


After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 241.] 


QUESTION. 


— orem — 


Arrgars or Rent (Iretanp) Birr—TuEe Ewmicration Ciavse — Re- 
COMMITTAL—Questions, Mr. Gibson, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Sexton ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone ra 7 e's 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
1:0 
Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal Bill [Bill 64]— 

Order for Second Reading read be es .. 1019 

Moved, ‘‘That Strangers be ordered to withdraw,”—(Mr. Callan :)— 
Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 36, Noes 173 ; Majority 137. 
—(Div. List, No. 280.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Stansfeld) .. 1021 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘That that Question be now put,’’-—(Mr. 
Childers :)—After short debate, Previous Question, ‘‘ That that Question 
be now put,” put, and negatived. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill [Bill 182]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( 4/r. Stevenson) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,”—(Jfr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After debate, IJoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(J/r. 
J. G. Talbot :)—After further short debate, it being a quarter of an 
hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned till Zo- 


morrow. 


QUESTION. 


$A Qo 
PARLIAMENT—BUvsINESS OF THE HovuseE—Questions, Viscount Folkestone, 


Colonel Alexander, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answers, Sir William 
Harcourt a re ie - 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o 9 


Arrears oF Rent (Irevanp) [Sataries anp Emicration |— 


Considered in Committee sg ee ee oe 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 20. 


Eecyrt—Poticy or Her Masesry’s GovernmMENT—Question, Observations, 

The Marquess of Salisbury; Reply, Earl Granville oe 

Ecyrr (Mitrrary Orerations)—Proceepincs oF THE FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA 

—— The Earl of Clanwilliam; Answer, The Earl of North- 
rook et es * “i ‘ 


Vagrancy (now Casual Poor) Bill (No. 161)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read os 
After short debate, House in Committee (according to order) ; Amend- 
ments made: the Report thereof to be received Zo-morrow; and Bill 
to be printed as amended. (No. 200.) 


Universities or OxrorD anD Campripce Act, 1877 (Oxrorp UNIvERsITY 
Sratures)—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to 
withhold Her assent from the proposed Statute for the University of Oxford, framed 


. 10381 


. 1049 


. 1052 
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Universitizs oy Oxrorp AND CampripGe Act, 1877, &c.—continued. 
by the University of Oxford Commissioners, concerning the nomination of examiners, 
and now on the Table of this House,” —(Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) -* 1055 
After debate, on Question? their Lordships divided ; Contents 57, Not- 
Contents 10; Majority 13. 
Division List, Contents and Not-Contents a .. 1070 


Resolved in the negative. 


Tue Cuannet Tunnet ScnemeE—Morion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty 
will cause to be laid on the Table, Copy of the report of a committee which has 
lately inquired into the Channel Tunnel scheme; also copies of any other papers 
which may exist on the same subject,’’—(The Viscount Bury) es 1071 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 20. 
QUESTIONS. 


—<—0.o.— 


Forces 1n tHe Mepirerranean (Vore or Crepir)—Notice of Motion, 
. Mr. Gladstone ; Questions, Mr. Bourke, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; Answers, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Gladstone .. .. 1072 
Ways anp Means—Intanp Revenve—Doe Licences (InELAND)—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1074 
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ORGANIZATION— Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. 1076 
Epvcation (Scortanp) Act—Rosskeen Scnoot Boarp—AGREEMENT WITH 
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Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Healy; [ No answer | . 1077 
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DETAINED UNDER THE Act—Questions, Mr. T. D. Sullivan ; Answers, 


Mr. Trevelyan . 1078 
Nationat Epvucation (IneLanp)— Sataries or Nattonat Scoot Teacwers 

— Question, Mr. Bellingham ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. . 1079 
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Question, Mr. Healy; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1079 
Tue Irtsh Lanp Commission—SusPENsION oF Srrrincs—Questions, Mr. 

Tottenham; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan. 1080 
Tue Sovrn Arrica Act, 1877—Renewat—Question, Sir Henry Holland ; 

Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley . 1081 


IRELAND—PRISONERS DETAINED UNDER THE SratuTe 34 Epwarp mm 
Messrs. O’Loveantin anp HoGan—Question, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, 


Mr. Trevelyan , .. 1081 
Intanp NaviGAtIon (Inetanp)—Tue River Suannon—Increase or Tours 
—Question, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. Courtney . 1082 


Prorection oF PrErson anv Property (IrELanp) Act, 1881—AMERICAN 
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Mr. Trevelyan .. 1082 
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Questions, Mr. Bourke, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. CampLell-Bannerman y a .. 1088 
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After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 
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Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill [Bill 241 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered,’””—( Mr. Gladstone) 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill, as amended, con- 
sidered. 
After debate, Bill re-committed; considered in Committee .. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill [Bill 147|— 

Order for Committee read:—Moved, ‘‘That this House will, upon 
Saturday next, resolve itself into the said Committee,”—(Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) .. ei ais ve 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘Saturday,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ Monday,’’—( Colonel Alexander, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion :”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 
130, Noes 36; Majority 94.—(Div. List, No. 283.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Committee upon Saturday next. 


Supreme Court of Judicature Amendment Bill | Lords] 
[Bill 243]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(J/r. Attorney 
General) ‘3 ve as ne 2s 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill [Bill 75]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read a second time upon Saturday next,”— 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone)... oF aa ; 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “Saturday,” in order to 
insert the word ‘“‘ Monday,”—( Mr. Biggar, )—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ”—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 
78, Noes 5; Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 284.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Second Reading upon Saturday next. 


Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill | Bill 148)— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be read a second time upon Saturday next,”— 
(Mr. J. N. Richardson) “s oe ‘ 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘“ Satur- 
day,” in order to insert the word ‘‘ Monday,” —(J/r. Warton, )—instead 
thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion: ”—Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 30, Noes 25; Ma- 
jority 5.—(Div. List, No. 285.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading upon Saturday next. 


Payment of Wages in Public-Houses Prohibition Bill [ Zords] 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be read a second time upon Saturday next,”— 
(Mr. Broadhurst) . 38 es ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “Saturday,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ Monday,”—(Mr. Warton,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion:”’—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
Ayes 33, Noes 4; Majority 29.—(Div. List, No. 286.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading upon Saturday next. 
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Churchwardens’ Admission Bill [Bill 45]— 

Order for Committee read: — Moved, ‘‘That this House will, upon 
Saturday next, resolve itself into the said Committee,” — (Mr. Monk) . 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ Saturday,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ Monday,’’—(4/r. Warton, )—instead thereof. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘Saturday’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—The House divided; Ayes 12, Noes 11; Majority 1.—(Div. List, 
No. 287.) 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


Inpta (Hyperasap) — Masor C. B. Evan Smira — Questions, Lord 
Stanley of Alderley; Answers, Viscount Enfield 
Lanp Law (Iretanp) Act, 1881—Tue Lanp Covrrs—Txe Svus-Comns- 
s1oNERS—Observations, Lord Brabourne ; Reply, Lord Carlingford :— 
Short debate thereon 
ARREARS or Rent (IRELAND) "Brtt—Seconp Reapivc—Question, The 
farquess of Salisbury ; Answer, Earl Granville ree és 


Representative Peers (Scotland) Election Procedure Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Earl of Galloway) ‘ 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 

mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zuesday the 1st of August 
next. 


Public Offices Site Bill (No. 184)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3* ”—(The Earl of Kimberley) 
Amendment moved, to leave out (‘‘now,’’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘this ‘day three months,”) — (Zhe Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell.) ~ 
On Question, That (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
Affirmative :—Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 21. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 2 Ol 


Boarp oF Nationat Epvucation (IRELAND)—Mary eT Te 
Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 
Prers ann Harsours ( (IRELAND) — Foynes Harsovur — ~ Question, Mr. 
Synan; Answer, Mr. Courtney 
Law anv Potice (IrELaANnD)—Rutots AT Betrast—Question, Mr. Biggar; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 
Poor Law (IRELAND)—SToKEstowN Untox—Mr. Frynn—Question, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
PRoTECTION OF PERSON AND PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Jamzs 
Mvurpuy—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
Army—Srarr ApromnTMENTs—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. 
Childers 
Lunatic AsyLuMs (InELAND)—ReEport OF InsPEcrors—Question, Mr. W. 
J. Oorbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 2 
Royat Inisx Constanvtary—Tue Deputy Inspector GENERALSHIP— 
Question, Colonel O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) Brtt—REPAYMENT OF Loan—Question, 
Captain Aylmer; Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland ‘ 
TrELAND—THE Lapres’ Lanp Leacue—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan a o 7 
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| July 21. | Page 
Tae Cxoannet Tunnet Scneme—Question, Sir Harry Verney; Answer, 
Mr. Chamberlain ‘ -. 1217 
PAaRLIAMENT— PUBLIC Bowie Satanar ‘Gcritee-Obanevelions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote; Reply, Mr. Childers :—Short debate thereon . 1219 
Post Orin Puuinestua CoMMUNICATION witH Inpr1A—Question, Mr. 
Gilbert Leigh ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 1221 
Eeypr (Miirary Oprrations)—DeEsPatcH OF a Oundinns, Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, Mr. Childers . 1221 
Eeyrr (Porrrican Arrarrs)—Poticy oF Hze Masesty’s GovERNMENT— 
Questions, Mr. O’Donnell, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Bourke, Mr. 
O’Kelly, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Leamy ; Answers, Sir Charles W. 
Dilke, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman, Mr. Gladstone ee .. 1222 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—:0:— 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-committed) Bill [Bill 241]— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 20th July] big . 1226 

After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress; Com- 
mittee to sit again this day. 

The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 

The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 

Progress resumed oe oe ee . 1281 

After long time spent therein, Question, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be 
reported to the House,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Question, ‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill reported ; as amended, considered. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the third time,”—( Mr. Gladstone) ., 1307 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word *‘now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day two months,”—(Sir 
Herbert? Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 283, 
Noes 177; Majority 106. 

Div. List, Ayes and Noes - . 1819 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill ital the third time, and passed. _ 

ParLIAMENT—Buvstness OF THE HovsE—Observations, Sir R. Assheton 
Cross; Reply, Mr. Gladstone a . 1323 
Partnerships (re-committed) Bill | Bill 179]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 10th July | ee .. 1824 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress. 
Pensions Commutation Bill—Ordered (Mr. Herbert om, Mr. Courtney) ; presented, 
and read the first time [Bill 252] .. na ee 1881 
Poor Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hibbert); presented, and read 
the first time [ Bill 251] i os ve ee 1332 
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LORDS, SATURDAY, JULY 22. 


Their Lordships met ;— 


Arrears of Rent (Jreland) Bill—Prought from the Commons; read 1*; to be printed ; 
and to be read 2 on Thursday next (The Lord Privy Seal). (No. 205.) 
And having gone through the Business on the Paper, without debate— 
[House adjourned. } 


COMMONS, SATURDAY, JULY 22. 
QUESTIONS. 


— 0m — 


Ecypt—Present Stare or AFFAIRS—ALLEGED FurTHER MASSACRES OF 
Evroreans—Questions, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mr. Onslow, Lord 
Eustace Cecil; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Childers 

PARLIAMENT—BvsINEss OF THE HovsE—Tne Votre or Crepitr—Question, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Childers :—Short debate thereon. . 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— to 


Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill [Bill 147]— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Mundella) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words *‘ the abolition of free primary education is quite as undesirable as the endow- 
ment of secondary education is desirable, and that no Bill dealing with Educational 
Endowments in Scotland can be deemed satisfactory which, while fettering the 
discretion of Commissioners appointed under it as to doles, representation, areas, and 
other points, leaves them power to appropriate to other uses the revenues of a class 
of free schools affording good elementary education to thousands of working class 
children,’ — (Dr. Cameron,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 89, Noes 19; Majority 70. —(Div. List, No. 292.) 

Main Question, 4 That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee ‘ 

After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as pene wy to be considered 
upon Zuesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 253. ] 


Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) Bill | Bill 75]— 
Moved, ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) : é i 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, *__( Mr. Leamy :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 


Reserve Forces Acts Consolidation Bill | Bill 124]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Ir. Childers) 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. Biggar :)—Motion, 

by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed te :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 





PaRLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF THE HovsE— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’’—({ Mr. Mundella) 
After short debate, | House counted out. ] 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 24. 


Ecypr (Mimirary Operations)—Despatcn oF Troops From InpIA— 
IncipencE oF Cost—Notice of Resolution, Viscount Enfield ze 


Eeyrr (Poritican Arrairs)—Po.tcy or THE GovERNMENT—MUINISTERIAL 
SraTeMent—Morion For An ADDRESS— 
Moved, “‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for further ener 
dence respecting the Affairs of Egypt,”—(TZhe Earl Granville) aS 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 


Inpra—CorporAL PuNISHMENT IN INDIAN Gaots—MotTion FoR AN AD- 
DRESS— 


Moved, *‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return of the 
convictions by the lesser courts in British India during the last three years, showing 
the offences and a awarded thereto in each case re, oa 
Lord Truro) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 
Citation Amendment etient) Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Monson); read 18 
(No. 206) ee ee oe ee 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 24. 
QUESTIONS. 





Eeyrt (Mimirary Oprrations)—Despatcn or Troops From Inp1a— 
IncIDENCE oF Cost—Notice of Motion, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Army—TxHeE Camp at ALDERSHOT—Question, Mr. Caine; Answer, The 
Judge Advocate General .. 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS (InELAND)—Question, Mr. Mitchell Henry ; An- 
swer, Mr. Trevelyan - 

Tue Inise Lanp Comaisston—Tne Svu-Commisstoners—Mr. Ricard 
GarLanp—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army (Avuxitiary Forces)—Tue Reserve—Tue Royar Irisp Con- 
STABULARY—Question, Viscount Folkestone; Answer, Mr. Childers .. 

Fisnerizes (IrRELAND)— THE River SHannon — Question, Colonel The 
O’Gorman Mahon; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Lanp Law (IRexanp) ‘Act, Sec. 837—Va.vers— Question, Mr. Tottenham ; : 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ° 

Burcaru—Tuz New Ministry—Question, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke et 

Iretaxp—Tue Lapres’ Lanp Leacur—Erecrion or a Hut For AN 
Evicrep Tenant—Question, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan... 

Posr Orrice—Satarres or Post ‘Messencers—Question, Viscount Emlyn ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Cramunat Law (IneLanp)—CasE or Danren " Courtray—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Tue Macisrracy (IRELAND) —Tue MaGIsTRATES AT Listowet—Question, 
Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law anp Justice—Tuz Rev. F. 8. Green—Question, Mr. J. G. Talbot ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt ns 


THEATRES AND Music Hats (Metrorotis)—Precavutions acainst Frie— 
Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg 7% 

Navy—Tue Sick Berru Srarr—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 

Navy — Docxyarp Emp iorves — Question, ‘Sir H. Drummond Wolff; : 
Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman es pas oe 
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Law anp Justice—Txse Summer Assizes—Question, Mr. Edward Clarke; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt . is 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Potice SUPERANNUATION Briui— 
Question, Colonel Alexander; Answer, Sir William Harcourt ‘a 


Surreptitious Pusiication or Orricia Reports—Questions, Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. George Howard, Mr. Mitchell Henry ; 
Answers, Sir William Harcourt 

Cnarity Funps (Merroporis)—Question, Sir Thomas Acland; Answer, 
The Attorney General : 

Prorection oF Person anD PRoPeRTY (InEanp) Act, 1881—Derent1on 
AND ARRESTS—JOHN VINE AND OTHERS—Questions, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Healy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan zo 

Tue Royat Inish ConsrasuLary—Pay anp Position—Question, Mr. 
Gibson ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . os 

IneLanp—THE Laptes’ Lanp LEaGue MEETINGs AT CasTLECoMER, KILKENNY 
—PRESENCE OF THE PoLicE—Question, Mr. Marum; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 

Caime (IRELAND) — REPorTED “TuEerr oF Rirtes — Question, Colonel 
Alexander; Answer, Mr. Childers : 

Army—THE Bric ADE oF GuaRDs—Question, Mr. O'Donnell ; Answer, Mr. 
Childers 

Army—PRrivaTE PurcuAseEs OF Arws—Questions, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Healy ; 
Answers, Mr. Childers 

Eayret—A.ieceD Pitiace sy Brirtisa Souprers—Question, Mr. 0’ Kelly ; 
Answer, Mr. Childers 

Epucation (Wa tres)—HicHer AND SECONDARY Epvcatton—Questions, 
Sir Robert Cunliffe, Sir Hussey Vivian; Answers, Mr. Mundella iva 

Enpowep ScHoots anp Hospirats—Curist’s Hosprrat—Ture New ScHemME 
—Question, Mr. Firth ; Answer, Mr. Mundella ze 

Cyprus anp Matta—Eayprtan ReFucEEs—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; 
Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Rvssts—PERSECUTION OF THE Jews—Question, Baron Henry De Worms; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 

Ecypt—ALikEcEep MaAssacrEs oF Evroreans—Question, Mr. Ashmead- 
Bartlett; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke .. pan 

Ways AnD Means—Tue FryanoraL SraTeEMENT—SPECIAL War CHARGES— 
Question, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answer, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. 

Eeyrr (Po.tricat Arrairs)—TuE ConFERENCE — Question, Mr. Bourke ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ‘ 

Supreme Court oF JuDICATURE AMENDMENT Bur—Tue WINTER Assizes— 
Question, Mr. Rankin; Answer, The Attorney General 

Cyrrus—THE HARrBouR OF Famacusta—Cost—Question, Lord Claud 
Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 

Eeyrr (Minrrary OPERATIONS)—PROCEEDINGS OF THE Fieet—Sir Beav- 
cHaMP SzyMour’s DespatcHEs—Question, Sir John Hay; Answer, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke e 

Ecypr—Tue MAssacrE AT ALEXANDRIA—Questions, Mr. 0’ Donnell, Mr. 
O’Kelly ; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke ee o 


MOTIONS. 


—o Vio 


PartiaMent—Pusiic Bustness—OrpDERS oF THE Day—ReEsoLuTIoON— 


Moved, “ That, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motions on Tuesday, and that Government Orders have priority; and 
that Government Orders have priority on Wednesday,”—(Mr. Gladstone) ee 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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ParuramMent--Pvustic Business—OrpeErRS or THE Day—continued. 


Moved, “'That, until the end of August, Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motions on Tuesday, and that Government Orders have priority ; and that Go- 
vernment Orders have priority on Wednesday,’ —(Mfr. Gladstone) .. " 


ParuiaMENt—Rvutes oF Desare—Unpartiamentary LancuaceE—Mr. 
O’ DonnELL— oe oe oe 

Mr. O’Donnell, Member for Dungarvan, having in course of Debate 
stated ‘‘That the Chair had made a prediction of the words he was 
about to speak, and then decided upon them : ’’— 

Mr. Speaker directed the Clerk to take down those words, and the same 
were taken down accordingly. 

Moved, ‘That those words be taken into Consideration To-morrow,”— 
(Ur. Gladstone.) 

And Mr. O’Donnell having explained the words to which exception had 
been taken :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ee 


PaRLIAMENT—Pusiic BusinEss—OrRDERS OF THE Day— 


Question again proposed, 

“That, until the end of August, Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices of 
Motions on Tuesday, and that Government Orders have priority ; and that Govern- 
ment Orders have priority on Wednesday,” —(Mr. Gladstone) . 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
~—rQron — 


Suppty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: ’’—Question put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Forcxs IN THE MEDITERRANEAN (VOTE 
or Crepit)— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards de- 
fraying the Expenses which may be incurred during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1883, in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the Mediterranean,” 
—(Mr. Gladstone) .. He - ee 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Crviz Service EstimatEes— 
Crass I.—Pusriic Worxs anv BorLpinags. 


(1.) £23,110, to complete the sum for the Houses of Parliament.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to a i. aN ee ° 

(2.) £550, to complete the sum for the Monument to the Earl of Beaconsfield.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to <a ov ot 

(3-) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“ That a sum, not exceeding £88,064, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge 
which will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1883, for the Maintenance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great Britain 
and the Isle of Man, including various special Works; for providing the necessary 
supply of Water; for Rents of Houses hired for the accommodation of Public 
Departments, and Charges attendant thereon” .. ow an 

After short debate, Motion made, and Question proposed “ That a sum, not exceeding 

£85,274, be granted, &c.,”"—(Mr. Labouchere :)—After further short debate, 
Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 45, Noes 131; Majority 86.—(Div. 
List, No. 296.) 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(4-) £12,860, to complete the sum for Furniture of Public Offices, Great Britain.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to ne re ae 

(5-) £177,011, to complete the sum for Revenue Department Buildings, Great 
Britain.—After short debate, Vote agreed to. os oe 

(6.) £34,480, to complete the sum for County Court Buildings. 
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Scppty—Crvit Service Estimates—Committee—continued. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £3, gro a 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for the Metropolitan Police Court Buildings 1637 
After short debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ay es 137, Noes 43; 
a 94. —(Div. List, No. 297.) 
(8.) £4,195, to complete the sum for the Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 
(9.) £67, 200, to complete the sum for the New Courts of Justice and Offices.—After 


short debate, Vote agreed to os 1639 
(10.) £135,000, to complete the sum for Surveys of the United Kingdom. —After 
short debate, Vote agreed to 1640 
i -) £17,599, to complete the sum for the Science and Art Department Buildings. 
2.) £3,947, to complete the sum for the British Museum Buildings.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1644 
(13.) £29,858, to complete the sum for the Natural History Museum.—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1645 
(14.) £4,695, to complete the sum for Harbours, &c. under the Board of Trade.— 
After ‘short debate, Vote agreed to . -. 1646 


(15.) £81,088, to complete the sum for Rates on Government Property. 
(16.) £6, 000, to complete the sum for the Metropolitan Fire Briga 
(17.) £130, 208, to complete the sum for Public — (igeland) .—After short 
debate, Vote agreed to 1652 
(18.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £6,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, for Expenses preparatory to and of the erection of the Museum of Science 
and Art in Dublin, and of additions to the School of Art in Dublin” 1654 
After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,’—(Mr. Ar thur 0’ Connor :)—After further short debate, Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
(19.) £7,512, to complete the sum for the Shannon Navigation.—After short debate, 
Vote agreed to +» 1686 
(20.) £6,650, to complete the sum for Lighthouses Abroad. 
(21.) £17 5265, to complete the sum for seuean peaeties —After short ~— 
Vote agreed to a 1659 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Comndiien to sit cgpin To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—aidic— 


Dutwicu Scueme—Motion for an Address, Mr. Grantham .. . 1661 
After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 11, Noes 
50; Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 298.) 


Parcel Post Bill—Ordered (Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 254] es = os ee +» 1669 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 25. 


Eeypr—Letrer or Arasr Pasua—Questions, The Earl of Carnarvon, The 
Marquess of Salisbury ; Answers, Earl Granville ir .. 1669 


Army Reserve ForceE—MEssaGE FROM THE QuEEN— 
Ordered, That the said Message be taken into Consideration on Zhursday 


next oe a e . .. 1670 
Bills of Exchange Bill (No. 183)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read .. 1671 


After short debate, Order discharged:—Bill referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 
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Street Ossrructions (Merrorotis)—Morion ror aN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Return of the 
gates, bars, and obstructions which are placed across certain streets of the Metropolis, 
with particulars as to the parishes in which they are respectively situated, the street 
or other place they obstruct, with the width of such street or place; whether the 
roadway of such street or place is repaired by the local authorities ; whether, if such 
street or place were opened as a thoroughfare, much traffic would be likely to pass 
through it, and from what points, with a description of each bar or obstruction, with 
the authority for its erection and continuance and date of first erection; also what 
powers such authority confers, and to what extent those powers are now put in 
force,”—( The Earl of Milltown) ., ee ° 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


East Inpia (Expenses or Mitirary Expepirion to Ecypr)—Reso.ution— 


Moved to resolve, “ That, Her Majesty having directed a military expedition of Her 
forces charged upon the revenues of India to be despatched for service in Egypt, 
this House consents that the revenues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the military operations which may be carried on by such forces be- 
yond the external frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,”—(The Viscount 


En/field) 3 ar ‘ 
Motion agreed to. 


Army (Avxiuiary Forces)—THe Muinitria—Vorunteers For SERVICE 
AxsroaD—Question. Observations, The Earl of Galloway, The Earl 
of Sandwich, Lord Ellenborough ; Replies, The Earl of Morley 

Ecypt—Arrests — Question. Observations, Lord Stanley of Alderley ; 
Reply, Earl Granville mt = - vi 


Common Prayer (Priestly Absolution) Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Lord Oranmore 
and Browne) ; read 1* (No. 209) re a he 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 25. 


Army Reserve Force—MeEssacGE From Her Masesty 
Message to be taken into Consideration 7o-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
oi ic 


Eeypr—A.iecep Furrner Massacres or Evropeans—Question, Sir R. 
Assheton Cross; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke ed ada 
Tue Royat Irish ConstaputAaRy—Fatse CHarce or Attack upon Svus- 
ConsTaBLE Finney—Question, Mr. O’Kelly ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 
Protection oF Person anpD Property (IRELAND) Act, 1881—Mr. Henry 
O’Manony—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘a 
Protection or Person anp Property (IreLanp) Act, 1881—Mr. Denis 
Heaty—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 
Brazit—Province or Minas GeraAEs—Siave-Howpine by Britisu Supsects 
—Questions, Mr. M‘Coan, Mr. O’Keliy ; Answers, Sir William Har- 
court, Sir Charles W. Dilke a ss ; 
Patace oF WESTMINSTER—VENTILATION oF THIS Hovse—Question, Mr. 


O’Shea ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre a my aed 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0: 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” —( Ur. Gladstone :)— 


War in Eoyrr—Resotvrion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, while ready to vote whatever Supplies may be: necessary for 
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Svuppry—Order for Committee read—continued. 


the protection of the Khedive and the security of the Suez Canal, is not prepared, 
having regard to the position of England as a great Mussulman Power, to enter 
upon a War for the restoration of the authority of the Khedive in Egypt, unless 
in conjunction with the Forces of the Sultan,”’—(Lord Elcho,)—instead thereof .. 1687 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Forces in THE MEDITERRANEAN (VOTE 
or Orepir) [First Night]— 


(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards defray- 
ing the Expenses which may be incurred during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1883, in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the Mediterranean,” — 
(Mr. Gladstone) iv =a oe é“ «- 1691 

After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress; Committee to 
sit again this day. 


QUESTION. 
—-0o— 


Eocypt—THe ConrerENcE—AcTION OF THE PorTE—Question, Sir Stafford 
Northcote ; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke os .. 1759 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


101 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Forces In THE MEDITERRANEAN (VOTE 
oF CrEDIT)— 
(In the Committee.) 
Question again proposed, “ That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be granted to Her 
Majesty, beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the Ex- 


penses which may be incurred during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, in strengthening Her Majesty's Forces in the Mediterranean,”—(Mr. Glad- 


stone) es - ee oe «+ 1759 
After long time spent therein, Jfoved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —(Mr. Hugh Shield :)—Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again 7e-morrow. 


Government Annuities and Assurance Bill [Bill 190]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Fawcett) .. 1818 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Friday. 


Ways anp MzEans-— 
Considered in Committee oe ie oe +s 1820 
Resolution (Additional Income Tax.) 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 





Artizans’ Dwellings Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Leferre, Secretary Sir William Hareourt) ; 
presented, and yead the first time [Bill 255] y oo -> 1821 
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LORDS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. lage 


Their Lordships met;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate— {House adjourned ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 26. 
QUESTION. 


—onoo— 


Ecyrt (Minirary Operations)—Prorection oF THE SuEz Canat—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Norwood; Answer, Mr. Gladstone es .. 1822 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_——0o — 
Army Reserve Force— 

Her Majesty’s Message [25th July] considered :—Message again read ., 1823 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 

for Her most Gracious Message communicating to this House Her Majesty’s intention 

to cause Her Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her Majesty should think neces- 

sary, to be forthwith called out for permanent service,” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—To be presented by Privy 

Councillors. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Forozs tn THE MEDITERRANEAN (VOTE 
or OrepiT) [Second Night ]— 
(In the Committee. ) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be granted to Her 
Majesty, beyond the ordinary grants of Parliament, towards defrayi ing the Expenses 
which may be incurred during the year ending on ‘the 31st day of March 1883, in 
strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the Mediterranean,’’—(Mr. Gladstone) .. 1829 


After long time spent therein, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair to report Progress ; Committee 
to sit again Zo-morrow. 


Trusts (Scotland) Bill [Bill 198|— 


Order for Second Reading read oe ». 1903 
After short debate, Order discharged :—Bill withdrawn. 


Ways anp Means— 
Resolution [July 25] reported, and agreed to ee 1903 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Committee on ‘the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, That they have power to make provision in pursuance of the said Resolution. 


QUESTION. 


—<—uUam— 


Eeyer (Mririrary Orerations)—Reportep Looting sy British SoLpiers 
at Ramiten—Question, Lord Colin Campbell; Answer, Mr. Childers., 1903 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 27. 


Crime ([RELAND)—THE LATE ASSASSINATIONS IN THE Poa@ntx Park—Re- 
PORTED ARREST OF ONE OF THE MurpDERERS—Question, The Earl of 
Milltown ; Answer, Lord Carlingford .. - .. 1904 


Tue Queen’s Messace (Reserve Forces)—Morton ror an ADDRESS— 
Order of the Day for the consideration of the Queen’s Message read: 
—Message considered accordingly .. 1904 


Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, th icing Her Majesty 
for Her most gracious Message communicating to this House Her Maju ut 8 intention 
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Tue QuEEN’s Messace (Reserve Forcrs)—continued. 
to cause the Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her Majesty should think neces- 
sary, to be forthwith called out for permanent service,’’—( The Earl Granville.) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Address be presented to Her Majesty by the Lords 
with White Staves. 


Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill (No. 205)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”’—( The Lord Privy Seal) : 
After long debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Monday next, 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 27. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Dover Harbour Bill— 
Moved, ‘* That, in the case of the Dover Harbour Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, 215, 
and 239 be suspended, and that the Bill be taken into consideration To-morrow, 
provided amended prints shall have been previously deposited,”—(Sir Charles Forster) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
QUESTIONS. 


— PO 


Scortanp—Tue Hicuiranps—Viotent Lanevuace to A Lanp Leacve 
Acrent—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 

Srare or Iretanp—Parry Disturbances IN TyronE— Question, Lord 
Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan , 

Tue Macisrracy (InEtanp)—Lorrua Petry Sessions—Question, Mr. 
Redmond ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan os 

PRoTEcTIoN oF Person AnD PROPERTY (IRELAND) Act, 1881—RELEASE OF 
PERSONS DETAINED UNDER THE ActT—Question, Mr. Redmond; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan ; 

Tae Cuanyet TunNEL Scuemz—Question, Mr. Bromley- Davenport ; An- 
swer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Tue Maaistracy (IRELAND)—Perry Sessrons Orerxs — Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Cuma—Oner00 Cony ENTION—Questions, Sir ‘Joseph Pease ; Answers, Sir 
Charles W. Dilke 

Dominion oF CanapA—IrIsH Eicration—Questions, Mr. ’ Blake, Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Tue Macisrracy (InELAND)—Mr. Morris Reape, R.M.—Question, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

STATE OF TrEtanp—ORIMe IN Garway—Question, Mr. T. P. O'Connor ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 

Private Brrts—Sranpine ORvDER 167—Question, Mr. H. R. Brand ; An- 
swer, Mr. Lyon Playfair 

Navy—Promorion—DratTH Vacancrzs—Question, Sir J ohn Hay ; : Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman .. 

Evictions (inetanp)—Tae Rerurx—Questions, Colonel “Oolthurst, Mr. 
Healy ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Navy — Roman Carnoric Sattors anp Maxinzs — Provision as 10 
CHAPLAINS IN THE FLEET—Questions, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor ; Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman ‘ 

Lanp Law (IRELAND) Act, 1881—CtavsE 31 —- Loans To Intsa TEwanrs 
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Army (AUXILIARY era omnes Minit1a—-Question, Mr. Gorst ; oo 
Mr. Childers .. os ae 
VaccinaTion—ALitEGED Deatn or CuitprEN aT NoRWICH FROM EFFECTS 
or OpgraTion—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. Dodson 


PaRLIAMENT—BvusINEss OF THE HovsE—Potice SuPERANNUATION BIL~— 
Question, Mr. Pell; Answer, Sir William Harcourt 


FRIENDLY endian Dintatnieats Rerort, 1881—Question, Mr. W. i. 
James; Answer, Mr. Courtney 


PREVENTION OF Ortme (IRELAND) Aoi Tases AND Pasty Rin ase- 
tions, Mr. Healy, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 


Eeypt—Riots ar ALEXANDRIA—ARREST OF THE PLUNDERERS—Questions, 
Mr. Healy; Answers, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man 

CRIME (Inztanp)—Tu LATE ASSASSINA1IONS IN THE Puaxix Paxx—ReE- 
PORTED ARREST OF ONE OF THE MurDERERS—Question, Mr. M‘Coan ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

ELEMENTARY Epvucation Acts—EpvucaTIon OF Pavrers—Question, Mr. 
R. H. Paget; Answer, Mr. Mundella : 

Rerurn oF PArLiAMENTARY Parrers— Question, Mr. Arthur 0’ Connor ; 
Answer, Mr. Courtney 

THE CHANNEL TUNNEL ScuEmE— Question, Sir John Lubbock ; Answer, 
Mr. Childers . 

Jury Laws— SuMMoNING oF J URYMEN—Question, Mr. Biddell ; Answer, 
Sir William Harcourt 

Contagious DisEAsEs (ANIMALS) Acts—Lyrecrep Anzas—Question, Mr. 
James Howard; Answer, Mr. Mundella . 

Inp1a—THE GovERNMENT oF Inpra—OpiuM ‘CoxrrvaTron—Question, Sir 
Joseph Pease ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 

Post OFFICE (IRELAND) — TELEGRAPH DEPaRTMENT — Oxerxs’ Leave oF 
AxssENcE—TuHe Betrast TreLrecraPH CLierKs—Question, Mr. Biggar ; 
Answer, Mr. Fawcett : 

Intanp REVENUE DEPARTMENT—GRIEVANCES OF EXcIsE Orricers—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Arthur O’Connor; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

ParuiAMENT—Business OF THE Hovsr—Prorosep ALTERATION OF THE 
Sranpine OrpErs—Questions, Sir Joseph Pease, Mr. Marriott, Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Sir William Harcourt ‘ 

Post OFFIcE (TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT)—TELEGRAPH CLERKS—PAYMENT FOR 
OverTIME—Question, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Ways AND Means—THE Finanora, SrateMent — Rewer or Hichway 
Rates—Questions, Mr. Anderson, Mr. R. H. Paget; Answers, Mr. 
Dodson 

Commissioners or Irtsn Licurs—Tory IsLanp Liaurnovse—Question, Mr. 
Lea; Answer, Mr. Chamberlain 

Eeyrr (Mitrrary OpERations)—CoNFLAGRATIONS AT ALEXANDRIA—Ques- 
tions, Mr. O’Donnell, Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Mr. Arthur O’Connor ; 
Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers 

Ways anp Mgeans—Tue Vore or Ornepitr—Tue Income Tax—Question, Mr. 
Raikes; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

EovrtT—TRAnsMIsston or Lerrer or Arant Pasna To THe Pare MrvistER 
—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Gladstone .. 


Law anv Justice (InELAND)—TuE Cork Assizzes—Question, Mr. Hien: 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan... 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —(r. Healy : :)—After short 
debate, Question put, and negatived. 


East Inpra (Expenses or Minirary Experpirion to Ecypr)—Observations, 
The Marquess of Hartington, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Speaker 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—onqon—— 


SUPPLY —considered in Committee—Forces in THE MEDITERRANEAN (VOTE 
or Orepir) [Third Night]— 


(In the Committee.) 


(1.) Question again proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be granted to 
Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1883, in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the Mediterranean,’’—(Mr. Glad- 
stone) .. 1992 
After long time spent therein, Mov ed, “That the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’ —(JMr. 0’ Donnell : ?)—Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed . 2105 
Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ay es 275, Noes 19; ; Majority 256. 
Division List, Ayes and Noes 2106 


Army Supplementary EstimatE—Vote A— 


(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a number of Men, not exceeding 
10,000, all ranks, in addition to those already voted, be maintained for the Service 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, at home and abroad, 
excluding Her Majesty’ s Indian Possessions, during the year —e on the 3lst 
day of March 1883,""—(Sir Arthur Hayter) ee +» 2108 

After short debate, Motion agreed to. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock :—Committee 
to sit again 7o-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


—HiO0icor 


PaRLIAMENT—BusInEss oF THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Raikes, Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington .. .. 2118 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Customs and Inland Revenue (re-committed) Bill [Bill 289}— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘That the Committee be deferred 
till To-morrow, at Two of the clock al , 2114 
After short debate, Motion agreed to: —Committee deferred till Zo- -morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


PARLIAMENT—BvusiIness oF THE Hovse—TnHe New Rv ies or Procepure 
— Tue First Reso.vtion (Purrine THE QuvuEsTion) — ADJOURNED 
DEBATE— 
Question, Mr. T. P. O’Connor; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington .. 2114 
Adjourned Debate on Main Question [20th February] further adjourned 
till Monday next. 


Ballot Act Continuance and Amendment Bill [Bill 84]— 
Order for Committee read :—oved, ‘‘That the Committee be deferred 


till Monday next ”’ 2115 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Committee deferred till Monday 
next. 
Parcel Post Bill [Bill 254]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”"—(Mr. Faweett) .. 2115 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
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MOTIONS. 


-—!30:—— 


East Inp1a (Expenses or Miuitrary Experirion to Eaypr)—REso.tvution— 
Moved, “That, Her Majesty having directed a Military Expedition of Her Forces 
charged upon the Revenues of India to be despatched for service in Egypt, this 
House consents that the Revenues of India shall be applied to defray the expenses of 
the Military operations which may be carried on by such Forces beyond the external 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions,’’—(Sir William Harcourt) 2116 
After short debate, J/oved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_( The 
Marquess of Hartington : :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate adjourned till To- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Lourn County (Orrences)—Morion ror A RetTuRN— 


Moved for a Return ‘‘ Of the Offences reported in the County of Louth, specifying the 
dates thereof, from the commencement of 1881 up to the period when it was 
proclaimed under the provisions of ‘The Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ 
specifying those for which Convictions were obtained,’ 

“And, Copy of the Correspondence as to the said Proclamation, which has passed 
between His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and the Magistrates of the said 
County,’’-—(Mr. Callan) ae Se ait o> SE77 


Motion agreed to. 





LORDS. 


—_—-:0:— 


NEW PEER. 
Tuurspay, JuLy 13. 


Sir Harcourt Van den Bemp de-Johnstone, Baronet, created Baron Derwent, of 
Hackness in the North Riding of the county of York. 


SAT FIRST. 
Monpay, Juty 17. 
The Earl of Gainsborough, after the death of his father. 


Tuurspay, JuLy 20. 
The Duke of Grafton, after the death of his brother. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 11th July, 1882. 


Ba 1 apa! BY hag Brtis—Second Reading— 

Baths and Wash-houses Acts Amendment * 

(180); Metropolitan Board of Works (Money)* 
181 


PR a udgments (Inferior Courts) * (110) ; 
Entail (Scotland) (re-comm.) (169-191). 

Committee—Report— Third Reading—Prevention 
of Crime (Ireland) (186), and passed. 

Report—Stolen Goods * (185). 

Third Reading—Justices’ Jurisdiction * (174) ; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Or- 
ders (No. 4) * (171), and passed. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

QUESTIONS, 


HE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY: 

I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he has received any 
information of public interest which he 
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thinks it desirable to communicate to 
the House? 

Tue Ear, or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I have received the following 
telegrams, which I will read to the 
House. The first is dated July 11, 
7.10 a.m. It states— 


‘Ships have opened fire on the forts. 

“Ships in following positions :—Alexandra, 
Sultan, Superb under weigh on a north-east b 
east line from 1,500 to 1,900 yards W. 4N. 
Eunostos Lighthouse. JInflexible in Corvette 
Pass, 3,700 yards N. by W. of Mexs Fort; 
Téméraire in Central Pass, 3,500 N.N.W. Mexs; 
Penelope, Invincible (flag), Monarch, 1,000 to 
1,500 yards W. by N Mexs. Unarmoured ships 
under weigh working guns to best advantage 
apnoying Mexs. Return fire from forts weak 
and ineffective. Hecla has arrived. 


The next telegram is dated 8 a.w.— 

‘‘ Bombardment continues. Heavy explosion 
in Fort Marsa-el-Kanat. Return fire from forts 
slackening. 

“ French squadron sailed last evening, leaving 
Bison and Hironaelle off the port.” 


A telegram dated 11 a.m. states— 


“Forts on Isthmus comparatively silenced. 
Moncrieff near Lighthouse and one gun, Fort 
Ada replying about 10 rounds an hour. <Adez. 


B 





3 Prevention of Crime 


andra, Sultan, and Superb at anchor returning 
fire. Unarmoured ships warmly engaged inside 
Fort Marabout, Egyptian practice apparently 
very indifferent.” 


The last telegram we have received is 
dated 1.30 r.m.— 


‘* Magazine Fort Ada blown up.” 


I have, however, seen a later private 
telegram received a short time ago. It 
is as follows :— 


‘“‘5 p.m. Outside forts still resisting. Forts 
between Alexandria and Ramleh opening fire.” 


These would be the forts to the eastward 
of the new port. From this last tele- 
gram I gather that the ships, having 
silenced the forts to the north, proceeded 
eastwards and were engaging Fort Pha- 
ros to the west of the new port; but 
that is merely my own conjecture. 
Those are all the telegrams we have 
received. 

Tne Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, it will be very satisfactory to 
your Lordships, I think, if the noble 
Earl has it in his power to add any 
assurance as to the safety of the Khe- 
dive. I observe that in one of the 
telegrams which have appeared in the 
newspapers, it is stated that a very large 
number of people were seen making 
their way to the Khedive’s palace. Has 
the noble Earl received any information 
on the subject ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: We 
have received no information on the 
subject. The telegrams we have re- 
ceived have come from the Admiral’s 
secretary, who is either on board or close 
to the ship to which the cable is at- 
tached, now lying four miles from Alex- 
andria. None of the telegrams have 
come from the Admiral himself. 

Eart DE LA WARR: My Lords, 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the 
Admiralty has just informed your Lord- 
ships that forts have been bombarded 
by British ships in a country with which 
we are at peace, and to which we are 
bound by Treaties in close alliance. I 
wish to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether 
there has been any formal declaration of 
war; and, if so, whether he can state 
for what reasons ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
do not think it will be convenient at 
this moment to enter upon the discus- 
sion of a question of International Law, 
especially as no Notice of the Question 


The Earl of Northbrook 


{LORDS} 
has been given to Her Majesty’s Go- 








(Ireland) Bill. 4 


vernment by the noble Earl. With re- 
gard to the fact itself, I beg to deny 
that we are in alliance with the military 
despotism which is at this moment the 
de facto Government of Egypt. 

Eart DE LA WARR was under- 
stood to remark that Egypt was a part 
of the dominions of the Sultan of 
Turkey. 


In reply to another noble Lorn, 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
the Government had no knowledge of 
the destination of the French Squad- 
ron. They had no further information 
than what had come in the telegrams 
he had read. 


Subsequently, 


Tre Eart or NORTHBROOK: Per- 
haps your Lordships will allow me to 
interfere for one moment to read a further 
telegram from Alexandria. It is dated 
4.50 P.m., and it says--- 

‘“‘ Mexs, as well as all forts on sea front of 
peninsula, silenced. Action between unarmoured 
ships and Marabout ceased 11.40. Monarch and 
Penelope now engaged with batteries inside 
harbour. Invincible unengaged, lying off Mexs.’’ 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 186.) 


(The Lord Privy Seal.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘That this House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Lord Privy Seal.) 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly; Bill 
reported without Amendment. 


Then Standing Order No. XXXYV. 


considered (according to order), and dis- 
pensed with; Bill read 3°. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the .Bill do 
pass?” 


Lorp DENMAN said, he would say 
‘Not Content,’’ because he wished to 
record his protest against the mea- 
sure. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill passed. 

















5 Entail (Scotland) 
ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) (re-committed) BILL, 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 

(wo. 169.) COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMIT- 
MENT). 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee (on Re-commitment) 
read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.’’—( The Zarl 
of Rosebery.) 


Tne Eart or MINTO, in asking, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to produce to the 
House any further information in con- 
nection with the subject of Scottish 
Entails in elucidation and correction of 
the Return No. 154 of the present Ses- 
sion, recently presented to the House? 
said, that farmers at public meetings 
had expended a great deal of eloquence 
in denouncing the Law of Entail in Scot- 
land, though it appeared to him there 
was little reliable information upon the 
subject. A Return had, indeed, recently 
been obtained on the Motion of the noble 
Far] near him (the Earl of Camperdown), 
but the information conveyed in the Re- 
turn was imperfect. They did not yet 
know, for example, the number of entails 
in existence in Scotland at the present 
moment, nor the number of proprietors 
which these entails represented. There 
were some entails which had effect over 
large areas of land, and others only over 
a few small fields. At least, it was so 
prior to 1848; but in that year the great 
Act known as ‘‘ Lord Rutherford’s Act” 
was passed. Neither the Return in 
question, nor any previous Return, gave 
them any information whatever on a 
subject of that kind. He had, however, 
made pretty general inquiries, and, as 
the result, he gathered that there was a 
much smaller extent of country in Scot- 
land under entail than he had any idea 
of. There were a number of very large 
estates, including that of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll), which were un- 
entailed, and he had heard privately of 
a number of other very large properties 
which were unentailed. In point of fact, 
the pronenessto disentail was iu progress 
and going on, and it was, therefore, a 
matter of interest to know where the 
great damage had been done, and the 
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great injury experienced by the existing 
law. Personally, he was himself entirely | 
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in favour of liberating the land, as pro- 
a in the Bill now before the House; 

ut, nevertheless, he submitted some 
further information would be desirable. 
There were 2,350 registered entails at the 
present time, according to Lord Camper- 
down’s Returns, and he wanted to know 
whether the Government could inform 
the House how many proprietors of entail 
in Scotland were represented by those 
figures? He also wanted to know, and he 
did not think there would be anything 
invidious in giving, the names of these 
proprietors of entailed lands? There was 
another point on which he should like 
some information. In former days, par- 
ticularly, the only way in which a Scot- 
tish entail could be broken—for prior to 
1848 entails were perpetual— was by the 
discovery of some flaw or irregularity in 
the procedure under the rules dealing 
with entail, as in the case of the Hamil- 
ton estates; and he should like to know 
how the matter stood now? It would 
also be desirable if they could know ap- 
proximately what might be the propor- 
tion in Scotland between entailed and 
unentailed properties, and the probable 
extent of the entailed land might ap- 
proximately be given also; and further, 
it would be very useful if they could be 
informed in what districts the largest 
accumulations of entailed land were to 
be found. He thought these little bits 
of information, which were not in the 
Return presented some time ago, but 
which could be added to it, would be of 
public interest. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
agreed with his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Minto) that the information in the 
Return referred to was very imperfect 
in regard to the real bearing and extent 
of the system of entail in Scotland, and 
he entirely agreed with him also in that, 
so far as he (the Duke of Argyll) knew, 
from the ordinary sources of information, 
there had been an immense exaggera- 
tion in the way of oratorical condemna- 
tion of the effect of entails upon agricul- 
turalimprovements. His own belief had 
always been that, in the first place, the 
extent of entail in Scotland was much 
more limited than the public supposed ; 
and, in the second place, that some of 
the most prosperous estates, and those 
on which the largest amount of money 
had been expended in improvements, 
were the old entailed estates of Scotland, 
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He believed that if the Government could 
supply them with the information for 
which his noble Friend asked, these facts 
would come out very clearly. He knew 
himself of individual cases where large 
’ estates had long been under entail, and 
these were the estates upon which un- 
questionably the largest and most liberal 
expenditure had taken place. On the 
other hand, he knew very small estates 
which had been under strict entail, and 
the result was that the proprietors had 
been long in a very impoverished condi- 
tion, and were unable to spend money 
on their property. It was for that 
reason that he thought the present 
state of affairs unsatisfactory and inex- 
pedient, and was ready to support the 

rinciple of the Bill. The noble Earl 
had referred to one fact of importance, 
and that was the effect of the decision of 
the Courts of Law in disentailing pro- 
perty in Scotland. The fact was the Act 
of 1848, commonly called the ‘‘Rutherford 
Act,’’ contained a clause that provided, 
unless he was much mistaken, that the 
old entails of Scotland, which were found 
to be deficient in any respect, as, for 
instance, the clause against sale, or the 
clause against borrowing, should be de- 
clared to be void altogether, if they were 
informal in any of their provisions. He 
happened to know that such was the 
fact, because it was under that Act that 
his own property was disentailed. The 
Courts of Law in Scotland had for long 
been against the very strict old entails, 
and they were very ready to find flaws 
in them, if they could be found. He be- 
lieved thatclauseof the ‘‘Rutherford Act” 
had a very large and complete effect in 
doing away with entails. He believed 
a great deal of very useful information 
could be given to the House, if the Go- 
vernment would oblige them with the 
particulars asked tor—if they would 
write to the Register Office for them. 
He was afraid some of the proprietors 
would object to giving the acreage of 
their land under entail, and he knew no 
method by which the Government could 
arrive at the number of acres under en- 
tail before 1848, or after that date; but 
as some indication had been given in 
‘‘ another place ” that the Bill they were 
going to discuss was but a temporary 
arrangement, and that probably some 
further proposition would be made, either 
by this Government or other Govern- 
ments, on the subject of entails, and that, 


The Duke of Argyll 
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in short, they were not dealing with a 
final measure, he thought it would be 
worth considering whether some further 
information could be given to their 
Lordships. 

Ture Eart or ROSEBERY said, the 
Government would be extremely glad to 
supply both the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Minto) and the noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) with all the information they 
asked for; but it was not so easy a 
matter as they seemed to think. To 
begin with, there were 2,350 entails or 
deeds of entail in Scotland, given in the 
Return recently presented to the House. 
To obtain approximately any part of the 
information which was wanted by the 
noble Earl they would have to overhaul 
every one of those deeds of entail, and 
they would then have to send a circular 
to the various landowners, to which they 
might or might not reply, asking them 
what was the extent of the land de- 
scribed in the deed of entail. That 
would be a laborious method of carrying 
out the investigation; but it was not 
on that point alone that it would not be 
desirable to institute the inquiry. It 
was perfectly certain that all the pro- 
prietors would not answer, and would 
not give the Returns. They would, 
therefore, have imperfect and very in- 
adequate Returns, which, to his mind, 
were worse than having no Returns at 
all. There was one point, however, on 
which he could give the noble Earl 
accurate and exact information. The 
noble Earl asked whether the figures in 
the Return previously presented made 
allowance for the entails invalidated by 
the Courts of Law in consequence of 
flaws or irregularities in the original 
deed of entail. There was no allow- 
ance made for those, as he had ascer- 
tained from the Crown Office, and that, 
no doubt, made some considerable differ- 
ence in the Returns. He confessed he 
had not much knowledge on these 
points to which his attention was called ; 
but, as at present advised, he did not 
believe he could give the information 
required. It would be imperfect if they 
obtained it; therefore, unless the House 
persisted in the demand for the Return, 
it would be better not to delay the Bill 
by preparing it. If the noble Earl was 
of opinion that imperfect Returns, such 
as he described, would be better than 
none at all, he would refer the matter in 
detail to the Register Office in Edin- 
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burgh, and give the noble Earl another 
answer. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, that, 
under the circumstances intimated, he 
would not press the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provisions for applications 
for authority to borrow, charge, lease, 
and feu). 


Lorpv WATSON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to omit Sub-section 2, 
which gave authority to the Court or 
the Sheriff to grant a feu or a lease of a 
portion for an estate not exceeding two 
acres in extent, for a scientific purpose 
or other purpose of public utility, at a 
feu-duty or rent agreed upon, said, he 
did so because he was afraid that under 
the sub-section the possessor of an en- 
tailed estate might alienate his estate to 
a very large extent. 


Moved, ‘‘ To omit Sub-section 2 of the 
Clause.’’—( Zhe Lord Watson.) 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
in opposing the Motion, and in support 
of the sub-section, that its object was 
simply to extend the principle now in 
force, under which an entailed proprietor 
might come before the Sheriff, and give 
a feu for certain purposes of public 
utility, such as churches. The sub-sec- 
tion extended the power of giving off 
ground at a nominal rent for purposes 
of ‘public utility.” Surely the noble 
and learned Lord might leave it to the 
Sheriff to decide whether or not the ap- 
plications were for a purpose of public 
utility. He (the Marquess of Huntly) 
knew many instances where, with very 
great benefit, especially near small 
towns, proprietors had been very will- 
ing indeed to give off land for a me- 
chanics’ institute and so forth at a small 
feu-duty. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that, 
with regard to the sub-section to which 
the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Watson) took exception, he (the 
Earl of Rosebery) did not pretend to 
say that the words might not be a little 
more exact; but he did not believe 
there would be any danger of a Sheriff 
extending too largely the interpretation 
of the words ‘‘ for a scientific purpose 
or other purpose of public utility.” He 
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thought the matter might safely be left 
to the discretion of the Court. He really 
did not share the apprehension of the 
possibility of any heir in possession un- 
justly alienating his estate under this 
provision. However, if it so pleased 
the noble and learned Lord, it might be 
well to leave the question over until the 
Report stage of the Bill. 

Tue Duce or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that his experience was that the clause, 
as at present drawn, was too wide. 

Lorp WATSON said, he would point 
out that ‘‘ public utility” was a thing 
to be distinguished from a merely com- 
mercial matter. He would accept the 
suggestion of the noble Earl in charge 
of the Bill (the Earl of Rosebery) and 
withdraw his Amendment, reserving his 
right to raise the question again on 
Report. 


Motion (by leave of the Committee) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Lease may be renewed three 
years before expiration). 


Lorpv WATSON moved an Amend- 
ment limiting the power of the heir in 
possession to renew a lease within three 
years before the expiration of the exist- 
ing one, to renew such lease only ‘to 
the tenant and his heirs.” 


Amendment moved, in page 2, line 39, 
after (‘‘ grant,’”’) insert (‘‘ to the tenant 
and his heirs.’’)—( Zhe Lord Watson.) 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would accept the Amendment, if the 
noble and learned Lord would be satis- 
fied with leaving the settlement of the 
question to the Report. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL asked, what 
was the effect of the Amendment? He 
understood it was a mere matter of 
words, and did not affect the substance 
of the clause. He was not aware that, 
under the existing Law of Entail in Scot- 
land, it would be illegal for a proprietor 
to renew a lease to a tenant three years 
before the expiring of the old lease. 
The common practice was one or two 
years. It was not a common thing for 
a proprietor to renew the lease before 
the expiring of the old one, but he was 
not aware that he would be prevented 
doing so by the Law of Entail. If that 
was a desirable thing to do he (the Duke 
of Argyll) maintained, in opposition to 
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the Amendment, that it was a power 
which ought to be given to him not only 
in regard to the existing tenant but also 
in regard to other tenants. He thought 
the clause had some resemblance to a 
Bill which he had heard was in the other 
House of Parliament, but which he 
trusted he would never see in that 
House, which compelled landlords and 
tenants to come to certain agreements. 
To make it compulsory for landlords and 
tenants to come to an arrangement about 
a new lease three or four years before 
the expiring of the old one was absurd 
and unreasonable alike in the interests 
of the landlord and the tenant. Sup- 
ser there were two or three years of 

ad harvests. That might produce a 
great alteration in the expectation of 
harvest, and, therefore, in the letting 
value of land, and a tenant ought to be 
free, as a landlord ought to be free, up 
to within a year of the expiring of the 
old lease to make a new bargain. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, this 
was a legal point in which his authority 
was very little; but, as he understood, 
the Amendment was proposed to be in- 
serted to make legal what was a matter 
of uncommon practice—namely, to draw 
out new leases three years before the 
expiry of the old leases. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he did 
not understand what the policy of the 
clause was. This did not seem a neces- 
sary power to put into the hands of 
entailed proprietors. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
the policy was simply this—the fee- 
simple proprietors had this power; and 
it was obviously an advantage to put an 
entailed proprietor in the same position ; 
but he was given to understand, beyond 
this, that great practical convenience 
would result from such a provision. 

Tae Duxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he should be very glad 
to see the arrangement made within two 
years. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that 
was a question in which he would like 
to be guided by the opinion of noble 
Lords. 

Eart CAIRNS thought there should 
be just sufficient time to prevent incon- 
venience, and considered two years 
would be quite sufficient. 

Tue Eart or DALHOUSIE was 
sorry to differ from the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Argyll); but he thought it was 


The Duke of Argyll 
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the practice in Scotland to renew leases 
three years beforehand. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would not put the House to tke trouble 
of dividing on the Amendment, as he 
had promised it should be inserted on 
Report. He believed many noble Lords 
who had large estates in Scotland gave 
three years. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Applications may be made 
by guardians on behalf of minors and 
persons under disability). 


Lorp WATSON moved an Amend- 
ment providing that an heir in posses- 
sion of an entailed estate, or a minor 
with the consent of his curators, might 
apply for authority to disentail the estate 
or any part thereof. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 3, to delete after (“ competent ’’) on 
line 6, to (** application”) inclusive, on line 18, 
and insert (‘for an heir in possession of an 
entailed estate, being of full age and not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity, to make an appli- 
cation to the court under the Entail Acts, it 
shall hereafter be competent for an heir in 
possession, though a minor, with consent of his 
curators, or for the tutors of an heir in posses- 
sion, if he is a pupil, or for his curator or other 
administrator if he is otherwise incapacitated, 
to make such application, not being an applica- 
tion for authority to disentail or sell the en- 
tailed estate or any part thereof.”)—(The Lord 
Watson.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
must confess it was not an Amendment 
which he could cheerfully accept, though 
it might be his destiny to do so. He 
did not think he would be justified in 
asking the House to divide on the 
Amendment, though he considered it 
struck at the principle of the Bill. 

Eart CAIRNS supported the Amend- 
ment. 

THe Marquess or HUNTLY asked 
the noble and learned Lord the Lord 
Chancellor, whether the Amendment 
would prevent the buyer from charging 
the estate with the maintenance and cost 
of education of the minor, because those 
charges might be incumbent on him, and 
there would be no means of raisiug the 
money ? 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that he did not think the clause 
had any bearing on that question, 
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On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive; words substituted accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 9 agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Consent of nearest heir 
may be valued and dispensed with). 


Eart CAIRNS moved an Amendment 
at the end of the clause, to the effect 
that in any application under the section 
the Court might be required to ascertain 
the value in money of the interest of the 
heir, and the Court should then direct 
that the sum so ascertained should be 
paid into bank subject to the order of 
Court, and such sum be transferable 
to the next heir should the Court so order. 
The noble and learned Earl said, that 
without the Amendment an injustice 
would arise, for it would be a very great 
hardship if a person with a small in- 
terest should be enabled to buy out the 
heir of entail. If the heir of entail was 
not satisfied, he would give the next heir 
the choice of buying. With the Amend- 
ment there would be no injustice to 
anyone, 


Amendment moved, in page 4, at end 
of clause, to insert— 


(Heir next entitled to have right to acquire 
estate.) 


‘‘In any application under the provisions of 
this section for authority to disentail any en- 
tailed estate or part thereof, the heir apparent 
or other nearest heir, or the curator ad litem 
appointed to him in terms of this Act, shall be 
entitled to require the Court to ascertain the 
value in money of the interest of the heir in 
possession in such entailed estate or part 
thereof. 

“Upon such value in money being ascer- 
tained, the Court shall direct the sum so ascer- 
tained to be paid into bank by or on behalf of 
such heir apparent or other nearest heir, subject 
to the orders of Court ; and shall also direct the 
sum or sums ascertained as the value of the 
expectancy or interest of any remoter heirs, 
whose consent to the application may be neces- 
sary, to be paid or secured by or on behalf of 
such heir apparent or other nearest heir as 
nearly as may be in the manner provided in 
section five of the Entail Amendment (Scotland) 
Act, 1875. 

‘Upon such sums being so paid or secured to 
the satisfaction of the Court, the heir in posses- 
sion shall execute, at the sight of the Court, a 
disposition of such entailed estate or part 
thereof in favour of such heir apparent or other 
nearest heir who shall thereupon be entitled to 
execute and record an instrument of disentail 
in the register of tailzies, and such instrument 
of disentail, when so recorded, shall have the 
like effect as if the application for authority to 
disentail had been presented at his instance. 
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“ As soon as the disposition aforesaid has been 
executed and deliv by the heir in possession 
the Court shall direct the payment to him of the 
sum ascertained as the value of his interest as 
aforesaid.’’—( The Earl Cairns.) 


THe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
thought there was a good deal in the 
principle the noble and learned Earl 
opposite (Earl Cairns) had laid down. 
It was a principle they must all sympa- 
thize with, and which he thought might 
be recognized in some other form than 
that in which the noble and learned Earl 
had put it. This was not the right of 
pre-emption. The right given by the 
clause was a very simple one. In the 
Bill they had endeavoured to make it 
perfectly clear that everyone should 
know what he was about; and that when 
a person took proceedings under the Act, 
he should know what the result of those 
proceedings might be. The result of 
the clause proposed by the noble and 
learned Earl might be that the old pro- 
prietor might find himself turned out of 
the estate which belonged to him. It 
had always been considered that the in- 
terest of the possessor was the supreme 
interest in Scotland, and the proposed 
Amendment would altogether override 
the interest of the possessor. That made 
a very important difference in the law of 
Scotland. He considered the Amend- 
ment one of great importance, and it 
ought to be considered from more than 
one point of view. If it only operated 
between father and son, there would not 
be very great objection to it. No one 
would think it very hard that a father 
who wished to disentail should, on re- 
ceiving satisfaction of his interest, see 
the estate pass to his son, as in the 
course of nature it would have done; 
but that would be a very rare case in- 
deed. How many elder sons were there 
who would be in a position to buy their 
fathers out of their estates? Therefore, 
it would come to be an affair between 
brothers or cousins, or more distant rela- 
tions, and he ventured to say that, as 
the relation was more and more remote, 
the less right had the heir to expel the 
proprietor from his home. That was 
the principal objection to the clause pro- 
posed by the noble and learned Earl. 
He also believed it would act as a great 
preventive to disentail. It would hang 
as a sword over the head of the pro- 
prietor whom they wished to disentail. 
From the point of view of those who 
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brought in this Bill, it was not desirable 
so to discourage disentail. He thought 
it would be a pity, in the interests of 
the owners and in the interests of the 
community at large, to complicate by 
restrictions of this kind a large and 
general measure dealing with the Entail 
Laws of Scotland. The proposed clause 
would not be largely operative, and 
therefore it would be a disturbing clause 
without necessity. It would introduce 
a new principle in the law of Scotland ; 
it would act as a great deterrent on 
people who wished to disentail, and it 
would be a gross injustice besides on 
those who had disentailed; and there- 
fore, though he had accepted with de- 
ference all the previous Amendments, he 
should think it necessary to take the 
opinion of their Lordships on this one. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR, in op- 

osing the Amendment of the noble and 
earned Earl (Earl Cairns), said, he 
wished to point out that it would intro- 
duce a great anomaly which would have 
the effect, not of assimilating, but of 
still further increasing the difference 
between the law of England and that 
of Scotland. That was a thing he 
thought their Lordships would not de- 
sire to do. 

Tue Duxe or ARGYLL said, he was 
bound to say that he thought the objec- 
tions to the Amendment were much more 
serious than he had been at first dis- 
posed to believe. He should, therefore, 
vote against it. He thought it would 
create a danger of entirely ousting the 
heir in possession. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he was sorry to 
press the Amendment against the wishes 
of Scotch Peers; but he must point out 
that the hypothesis here was, that the 
estate was not to be sold. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he must confess that when he first saw 
the Amendment, he thought it was de- 
signed simply to give the nearest heir 
the right of pre-emption, and he was 
disposed to support it for that reason. 
He thought that by the use of the words 
‘‘ that the Court was to ascertain the value 
in money,’’ it was meant to ascertain what 
the value of the estate was, and that the 
heir was to pay the difference between 
his own interest and the full value of the 
estate, and that on that being done, he 
should have the right to buy the estate. 
It seemed to him that arrangement was 
a fair one; but the arrangement which 
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had now been explained to the House 
was more than he could support. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 66 ; Not-Contents 67: Ma- 


jority 1. 
CONTENTS. 
BuckinghamandChan- Borthwick, L. 
dos, D. Brodrick, L. (V. Mid- 


Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Aber- 
corn.) 

Bath, M. 

Bristol, M. 

Hertford, M. 

Salisbury, M. 


Amherst, E. 

Bandon, E. 

Beauchamp, E. 

Cairns, E. 

Carnarvon, E. 

Coventry, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Buc- 
cleuch and Queens- 
berry.) 

Dundonald, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Manvers, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Mount Edgcumbe, E. 

Romney, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Stradbroke, E. 

Wilton, E. 


Clancarty, V. (£. Clan- 
carty.) 

Cranbrook, V. 

Hardinge, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 

Melville, V. 


Ardilaun, L. 
Ashford, L. (V. Bury.) 


leton.) 
Clonbrock, L. 
Colchester, L. 
Colville of Culross, L. 
Cottesloe, L. 


De Freyne, L. 
de Ros, L. [TZedler.] 
Digby, L. 


Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 

Erskine, L. 

Foxford, L. (E. Lime- 
rick.) 

Harlech, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hartismere, L.(Z. Hen- 
niker.) 
Hylton, L. 
Kenlis, L. (M. Head- 

fort ) 
Leconfield, L. 
Lilford, L. 
Ormathwaite, L. 
Ormonde, L. (. Or- 
monde.) 
Penrhyn, L. 
Poltimore, L. 
Raglan, L. 
Shute, L. (V. Barring- 


ton.) 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 


Jord.) 

Strathspey, L. (Z. Sea- 
Jield.) 

Tollemache, L. 

Trevor, L. - 

Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
ford.) 

Ventry, L. 

Watson, L. 

Wynford, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- 
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Bedford, D. 
Westminster, D. 


Ailesbury, M. 
Lansdowne, M. 
Northampton, M. 


Camperdown, E. 
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ster.) 

Powerscourt, V. 


Abinger, L. 

Annaly, L. 

Belper, L. 

Blantyre, L. 

Boyle, L. (E. Cork 
and Orrery.) [ Teller.] 
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Carlingford, 1. Ramsay, L. (E. Dal- 
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Carysfort, L. (Z.Carys- Reay, L. 
fort.) Ribblesdale, L. 
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Hothfield, L. Suffield, L. 
Howth, L. (Z. Howth.) Sundridge, L. (D, Ar- 
Kenmare, L. (£. Ken- gyll.) 
mare.) Thurlow, L. 
Kinnaird, L. Truro, L. 
Leigh, L. Tweeddale, L. (MM. 
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Meldrum, L. (M. Tweedmouth, L. 
Huntly.) Wenlock, L. 


Monck, L. (V. Monck.) 


Wrottesley, L. 
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Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 11 to 13, inclusive, severally 
agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Land entailed by married 
contract may be disentailed with certain 
consents). 

Eart CAIRNS said, it seemed to him 
that the clause proposed to render more 
definite the provisions of the 8th clause 
which had been objected to respecting 
minors. He would therefore move that 
the clause be struck out of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘To omit the Clause.”’—( Zhe 
Earl Cairns.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY opposed 
the Amendment, urging that the clause 
was not, as the noble and learned Earl op- 
posite (Earl Cairns) seemed to think, for 
the purposeof rendering more definite the 
provisions of the 8th clause with regard 
to minors. Clause 14 was something 
more, as it was obvious that the disen- 
tailment could not be carried out without 
certain consents from the trustees of a 
marriage settlement. The clause really 
made definite the words employed in 
Clause 8 of the ‘‘ Rutherford Act.” 
Where it was said in that Act that cer- 
tain things could not be done without 
certain consents, this Bill said that with 
such consent it should be done. He 
ventured to say that was a very small 
step, if it was a step atall; and he hoped 
that their Lordships would not have any 
difficulty in accepting it, 
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clause was not struck out, their Lord- 
ships would not consent to admit it, at 
any rate, into the Bill, in an unamended 
form, because, as he understood, it en- 
acted, to his mind very unsafely, that 
the heir in possession of an entailed es- 
tate, with the consent of the marriage 
contract trustees, might practically annul 
the terms of that contract by cutting off 
the entail. Surely a marriage settle- 
ment was made for the protection, not 
of the heir in possession, nor of the mar- 
riage contract trustees, but for the wife 
and children under the contract, and 
their Lordships could hardly be asked 
to put a clause in an Act of Parliament 
for the purpose of narrowing a marriage 
contract without the consent of the 
parties interested. That would be to 
introduce a new principle into legisla- 
tion, and he trusted it would not be 
done. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not propose to insist on the retention 
of the clause. He thought he could pro- 
pose a way out of the difficulty which 
had been raised by following the Report 
of the Writers to the Signet, and de- 
claring that Section 8 of the ‘‘ Ruther- 
ford Act” should apply to this Bill. He 
apprehended that the noble Lords oppo- 
site would not oppose an Amendment to 
that effect. 


On Question? Resolved in the Afirma- 
tive. 


Clause struck out accordingly. 


Clause 15 (Powers of creditors of heir 
entailed to disentail). 

Eart CAIRNS, in moving to strike 
out the clause, said, he entirely recog- 
nized the principle that, if there was a 
man in possession of property which he 
was able to disentail on his own autho- 
rity, and who contracted debts, his cre- 
ditors should have the right to force him 
to disentail the property. That was a 
sound principle recognized in England. 
But this clause did a great deal more. 
It provided that, in a case where the dis- 
entail was a matter of discretion and op- 
tion, and the consents of remainders were 
| required, the creditors were to insist 
upon his entering into negotiations for 





disentail, or if not, to occupy his place 
and bargain for the disentail. He was 
| not aware of any principle or precedent 
for a clause of that kind, in which cre- 
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ditors were to be in the position of their 
debtor for the purpose of exercising 
powers and rights of discretion. . There 
could be no hardship on the creditor, 
for he lent the money knowing the 
nature of the estate possessed by his 
debtor. 


Moved, To omit the clause.—( The Karl 


Cairns.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in oppos- 
ing the Motion, said, that the main por- 
tion of this clause also was based on 
the ‘“‘ Rutherford Act,” Clause 11. He 
would admit that persons lending money 
to the owners of strictly entailed estates 
were not deceived as to the limited na- 
ture of their debtor’s rights respecting 
the property he held. He maintained, 
however, that the effect of the Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would be that an en- 
tailed proprietor would have an available 
asset in the property, upon which he 
could rely to defeat his creditors’ claims 
altogether. It would also give to the 
proprietor an undeniable advantage, as 
it would confer upon him a choice be- 
tween honesty and dishonesty, with a 
considerable premium upon the latter. 
He could not agree to the noble and 
learned Earl’s Motion. 

Lorp BALFOUR, in supporting the 
Motion, said, that the only class of per- 
sons who would be at all sorry if the 
clause was not put into the Bill would 
be those who lent money at extravagant 
rates of interest to young heirs. As 
their Lordships had decided that the 
next heir was not to have the right of 
a a that would be a great 

ardship, for it might happen that in 
the case of an old heir, already in pos- 
session of an entailed estate, his credi- 
tors might force him to sell the pro- 
perty, and the next heir, though able 
and willing to maintain the inheritance 
of his father in the family, might be, by 
the operation of the law, made unable to 
do so. He objected to the clause alto- 
gether; but if it were to be inserted, he 
thought that in common honesty it 
should be made only to have operation 
in respect to debts incurred after the 
passing of this Act. He should vote 
against the clause if a division were 
taken; but, whatever the result, he 
hoped that some such provision would 
be inserted as he had indicated. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
trusted that the clause would be re- 


Lari Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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tained. If the heir in possession had 
the power to sell an estate, subject to 
compensating other interests, he did not 
see why the creditor should not receive 
payment out of the debtor’s interest. If 
it were sold, the creditor would get the 
capital value at the time of sale; but 
if it were not sold, the death of the 
debtor would deprive him of everything. 

Fart CAIRNS thought that the ar- 
gument of the noble and learned Lord 
opposite was founded on a misapprehen- 
sion. His (Earl Cairns’s) object was to 
adhere to the provisions of the ‘ Ruther- 
ford Act.’ 

Tue Duce or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that as regarded the Amendment to the 
clause referred to by his noble Friend 
(Lord Balfour), it was not desirable to 
go into that matter until their Lord- 
ships had decided whether the clause 
should remain part of the Bill. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 67; Not-Contents 62: Ma- 
jority 5. 


CONTENTS. 
Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Carrington, L. 
cellor.) Carysfort, L. (Z.Carys- 
Sort.) 
Bedford, D. Clifford of Chudleigh, 
Westminster, D. L 


Coleridge, L. 


Ailesbury, M. Erskine, L. 

Lansdowne, M. Fitzgerald, L 

Northampton, M. Granard, L. (£. Gra- 
nard.) 

Camperdown, E. Hammond, L. 

Derby, E. Hare, L. (£. Listowel.) 

Durham, E. Hothfield, L. 

Granville, E. Howth, L. (£. Howth.) 

Kimberley, E. Kenmare, L. (Z£. Ken- 

Minto, E. mare.) 

Morley, E. Kinnaird, L. 

Northbrook, E. Leigh, L. 

Sydney, E. Meldrum, L. (MM. 

Yarborough, E. Huntly.) 


Monck, L. (V. Monck.) 
Monson, L. [ Zedler.] 


Canterbury, V. 
Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess- 


Eversley, V. 


Gordon, V. (E£. Ader- borough.) 
deen.) Ramsay, L. (£. Dal- 
Leinster, V. (D. Lein- housie.) 
ster.) Reay, L. 
Powerscourt, V. Romilly, L. 
Rosebery, L. (EZ. Rose- 
Aberdare, L. bery.) 
Annaly, L. Sandhurst, L. 
Belper, L. Saye and Sele, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork Strafford, L. (V. En- 
and Orrery.)[Teller.] __ field.) 
Braye, L. Sudeley, L. 
Breadalbane, L. (2. Sundridge, L. (D. Ar- 
Breadalban.) gyll.) 
Calthorpe, L. Thurlow, L. 
Carlingford, L. Truro, L, 
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Tweeddale, L. 
Tweeddale.) 
Tweedmouth, L, 
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Wenlock, L. 
Wrottesley, L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Buckinghamand Chan- 


os, D. 
Northumberland, D. 
Richmond, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Ader- 
corn.) 

Bristol, M. 

Hertford, M. 

Salisbury, M. 

Winchester, M. 


Annesley, E, 

Bandon, E. 

Beauchamp, E. 

Cairns, E. 

Coventry, E. 

Doncaster, E. (D. Bue- 
cleuch and Queens- 
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Dundonald, E. 

Kilmorey, E. 

Leven and Melville, E. 

Lucan, E. 

Mar and Kellie, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Romney, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Stanhope, E. 

Stradbroke, E. 

Wilton, E. 


Clancarty, V. (E. Clan- 
carty.) 

Cranbrook, V. 

Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 

Melville, V. 


Abinger, L. 
Ardilaun, L. 
Aveland, L. 
Balfour of Burleigh, L. 


Borthwick, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V.Midle- 
ton.) 

Clifton, L. (E.Darniley.) 

Clinton, L. 

Clonbrock, L. 

Colchester, L. 

De Freyne, L. 

de Ros, L. [Tedler.] 

Digby, L. 

Douglas, L. (£. Home.) 
Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 

Harlech, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hartismere, L. (L.Hen- 
niker.) 

Hylton, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Lilford, L. 

Ormathwaite, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Raglan, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Shute, L. 
rington.) 

Silchester, L. (EZ. Long- 
Sord.) 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(£. Galloway.) 

Strathspey, L. (£. Sea- 

eld.) 


(V. Bar- 


Tollemache, L. 

Trevor, L. 

Tyrone, L. (M. Water- 
Sord.) 

Ventry, L. 

Walsingham, L. 

Watson, L. 

Windsor, L. 

Wynford, L. 


Resolved in the Afirmative. 
Clause struck out accordingly. 


Clauses 16, 17, and 18, 


severally agreed to. 


inclusive, 


Clause 19 (Court may prescribe man- 


ner of sale). 


On the Motion of The Lord Watson, 
the following Amendments made :— 
In page 7, line 29, after (‘‘time”’) in- 


sert (‘‘ 


and place’’); line 32, before 


(‘‘ auction ’’) insert (*‘ public”); and in 
line 41, before (‘ auction ’’) insert 


(‘* public ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Price to be consigned). 


On the Motion of 


The Lord Watson, 


the following Amendments made :—In 
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page 8, Sub-section (3), line 24, de- 
lete (‘‘ balance’’) and insert (‘‘surplus’’); 
in Sub-section (4), line 32, delete (‘‘ rail- 
ways’’) and insert (‘‘railway com- 
panies”); and in page 9, Sub-section 
(7), line 24, delete (‘‘ section”’) and in- 
sert (‘‘ Act’’). 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY moved 
an Amendment to the effect that the 
costs of the application should be made 
a charge on the fee-simple of the en- 
tailed estate. 


Amendment moved, 

In Sub-section 9, page 10, line 7, after (‘‘ in- 
vested ’’) insert (“ or in the case of applications 
to charge with debts or incumbrances, shall be 
created a charge upon the fee of the entailed 
estate.”)—( The Marquess of Huntly.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would undertake to give the matter his 
attention, and, if necessary, bring up an 
Amendment on Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 

After Clause 20, to insert the following 
Clause :—‘‘ Where any money or other pro- 
perty heritable or movable has been or shall be 
held or invested in trust for the purpose of pur- 
chasing land to be entailed, it shall be lawful for 
the person, who, if the land were entailed in terms 
of the trust, would be the heir entitled to pos- 
session thereof, to make summary application 
to the Court for warrant and authority to the 
person or persons by whom the said money or 
property is held in trust at the time, to deal 
with and apply the same or the proceeds thereof 
as if it were the price of entailed land sold in 
pursuance of this Act; and it shall be lawful 
for the Court to grant such warrant and au- 
thority notwithstanding any direction to the 
contrary contained in any will, trust, dispo- 
sition, and settlement, or other deed or writing ; 
and the person or persons by whom such money 
or property shall be held in trust as aforesaid, 
shall, after carrying into effect such warrant 
and authority, be discharged of the trust.”— 
(The Earl of Galloway.) 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, that, 
as far as he could understand the ob- 
ject of the proposed new clause, it was 
covered by Clause 24, which said— 

“ The provisions of this Act with regard to 
the descriptions of securities and stocks in 
which the price of land sold may be invested 
shall apply to all entailed estate consisting of 
money,.’’ 


Lorpv WATSON said, he thought the 
proposed new clause went further than 
Clause 24, though he was under the im- 
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pression that what it provided could be 
otherwise secured. 

Taz Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would consider the matter, and if he 
found out that the object of the Amend- 
ment was not so covered, the noble Earl 
could bring it up again on Report. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Clause 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Disposition to be granted 
at sight of Court). 

On the Motion of The Lord Watson, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 10, line 22, delete from (‘‘and”’) 
on line 25, to (‘‘ warrandice”’) on line 
27, both inclusive; in line 29, delete 
(‘a decree declaring such sums to be ”’); 
in same line, after (‘‘or”) insert (‘‘if 
the Court shall declare that any sum of 
money shall be’’); and in line 30, after 
(‘‘ estate ’’) insert (‘‘ such decree’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Price of land sold to re- 
main entailed estate). 


Amendment moved, 

In page 10, line 35, at end of clause, to insert 
—‘ In the case of an application for disentail 
of the price of an entailed estate, or any part 
thereof, sold under the provisions of this Act at 
the instance of the heir in possession, by whom 
or on whose behalf the application for sale 
was made, it shall not be lawful for the Court 
to dispense with the consent of the heir-apparent 
or other nearest heir, or his curator ad litem 
appointed under this Act.’’ —(The Earl Cairns.) 


Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
could not agree to the Amendment, to 
which, indeed, he had the strongest ob- 
jection, on the ground that it could not 
answer any useful purpose. 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 24 agreed to. 


Amendment moved, 


In page 10, after Clause 24, insert the following 
clause :—“ In all applications for disentail or sale 
under this Act, where the heir in possession shall 
have expended sums in improving the estate 
which he is entitled to charge upon the entailed 
estate without consents, such heir shall be en- 
titled to produce a statement of such expendi- 
ture, and upon the Court declaring such expen- 
diture to be properly chargeable upon the estate, 
the amount thereof, or such portion as the Court 
may declare properly chargeable, shall be paid 
to such heir out of the price of the estate, and 
shall be taken into consideration in fixing the 
values of compensation payable to the next 
heirs."”—(The Marquess of Huntly.) 


Lord Watson 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not think the proposed clause was a 
necessary one, and, therefore, he could 
not agree to it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Commit- 
tee) withdrawn. 

Remaining Clauses agreed to. 

Schedule agreed to. 

House resumed. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on J/onday next ; and Billto be 
printed, as amended. (No. 191.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, till 
To-morrow, Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 11th July, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Puntic Brrts—Ordered—First 
Reading —Isle of Man (Officers) * [238]; 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment * [237]. 

Second Reading— Consolidated Fund (No. 4)*; 
Beer Adulteration [82], put off; Customs and 
Inland Revenue [140], deferred. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
(213]—R.p. [Second Night}. 

Committee—Report—Beer Dealers’ Retail Li- 
cences Act (1880) Amendment [229]. 


QUESTIONS. 


——>0 o — 


POST OFFICE—SUB-POSTMASTERS. 

Sr JOHN KENNAWAY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether any dis- 
qualification exists to prevent sub-post- 
masters applying for vacancies in the 
Post Office, where the salary is over 
£120 a year, and the vacancy is adver- 
tised in the Post Office Circular ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that sub- 
postmasters are eligible for appointment 
to all postmasterships in the gift of the 
Postmaster General. The reason why 
sub-postmasters are not more frequently 
appointed is that, whenever a postmaster- 
ship is vacant, there are always a great 
number of eligible candidates who de- 
vote their whole time to the service, and 
it is considered that they have a prior 
claim. 

Sir JOHN KENNAWAY asked if he 
was to understand that there was no ob- 
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jection to sub-postmasters making ap- 
plication for such vacancies ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, they were in- 
vited to do so. The vacancy was adver- 
tised in the Post Office Circular, and 
sub-postmasters had a perfect right to 
make application, and they frequently 
did so. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—IRISH 
MAILS. 


Mr. DILLON asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether the carriage of the 
mail to Clonmel by the Southern Line, 
instead of round by Limerick Junction, 
would accelerate the mail service of 
Clonmel by one hour and a half; whe- 
ther the stoppage of the mail train at 
Thurles would cause a delay in the Cork 
mails of more than five minutes; and, 
whether he will not cause the day mails 
to and from Clonmel to be carried by 
the Southern Line ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The question of ac- 
celerating the provincial mails in Ire- 
land is at the present time engaging the 
attention of the Department ; and I shall 
be very glad, if it is found practicable, 
to improve the mail service in the dis- 
trict referred to by the hon. Member. 

Mr. MOORE asked whether there 
was any objection to stop the mail train 
at the junction, and throw out the mails 
for the towns south of that point ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that was one of 
the suggestions they were at present 
considering ; but he feared that as there 
was no train between the towns to meet 
the mails, that would not be much im- 
provement. But the whole subject would 
receive careful consideration. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
ISLAND OF CYPRUS. 


Sir JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Expedi- 
tionary Force, or any part of*it, is to 
rendezvous at Limasol, and if Cyprus 
is to be used as a place of arms during 
the operations in the East ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The right hon. and 
gallant Baronet asks me a hypothetical 
Question—that is to say, to what use 
Cyprus will be devoted in the event of 
an Expeditionary Force going to the 
East? I must decline to violate two 
well-established rules, as\I,should do if 
I answered this Question. The one is 
not to answer any hypothetical Ques- 
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tions, and the other not to give informa- 
tion as to military movements. Perhaps 
I may, at the same time, say that the 
words ‘‘ place of arms,” or place d’armes, 
have been so differently interpreted that, 
under any circumstances, I should hesi- 
tate to apply them to a particular sta- 
tion. 


Justice. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—THE 
MILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


Coronet STANLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
Military preparations recently ordered 
will cause an excess of expenditure be- 
yond that contemplated in the Estimates 
already presented to Parliament; and, 
if so, whether, and when, it is intended 
to propose a Vote of Credit, or a Sup- 
plementary Estimate, to meet such ex- 
cess ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have to state 
that the arrangements which it has been 
necessary to make in anticipation of pre- 
paring troops for active service have led 
me to vary somewhat the current pro- 
gramme, especially in regard to pur- 
chasing stores in anticipation of later 
requirements during the year. Should 
these arrangements not be followed by 
the troops being employed on active 
service, I do not at present anticipate any 
excess over the printed Estimates, as 
there will be, in that case, savings on 
certain Votes, especially on that for the 
Autumn Manouvres, which have been 
abandoned. If I should be disappointed 
in this respect, and it should appear that 
any excess on the Estimates will result 
from the preparations, a Supplementary 
Vote will be proposed. Of course, in 
the event of active operations, it would 
be at once necessary to ask Parliament 
for a considerable Vote. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE ST, JOHN 
DEL REY MINING COMPANY. 


Mr. PEASE asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, during the adminis- 
tration of the late Government, steps 
were taken in view of a criminal prose- 
cution of the directors of the St. John 
del Rey Mining Company for the 
working of a large number of slaves in 
their mines, and evidence obtained for 
that purpose; and, whether the Law 
Officers of the Crown intend to proceed 
with the prosecution ? 
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Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Hewry James), in reply, said, he could 
not state what steps were taken by thelate 
Government; but a case had been laid be- 
fore the Solicitor General and himself 
by the Treasury, in order to determine 
whether a criminal prosecution should 
be instituted against the Directors of 
the Company. His learned Friend and 
himself had come to the conclusion that 
the conduct of the Directors was very 
reprehensible, that they had taken ad- 
vantage of slave labour, and broken not 
only their moral obligation not to em- 
ploy such labour, but an express agree- 
ment that the slaves should be set at 
liberty. But with respect to a criminal 
prosecution, great difficulties presented 
themselves. In the first place, the origi- 
nal purchase of slaves occurred 40 years 
ago, and many of the persons concerned 
in it were now dead. Secondly, the 
documents which would have to be put 
in evidence, in order to prove the guilt 
of those who had purchased the slaves 
and maintained them in a stateof slavery, 
were not within the jurisdiction of our 
Courts, even if they were in existence at 
all. It was found impossible to take 
even the preliminary steps, and, there- 
fore, they had advised that there was no 
chance of maintaining such a prosecution 
with success, 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he thought there 
would be no difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary information. It was by no 
means unusual for British subjects in 
slave-owning countries to have slaves. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the question was 
one of the transfer and purchase of 
slaves. The prosecution would have 
been instituted if there had been any 
likelihood of its being successful. 


IRELAND — THE 121TH OF JULY — 
ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Executive have re- 
solved not to call into requisition the ser- 
vicesof extra police in connection with the 
celebrations of the Orange anniversary 
to-morrow through the province of Ul- 
ster; whether circulars have been issued 
to the Orange brethren, instructing them 
to go armed, and whether the celebra- 
tions are so arranged in many cases as 
to direct the march of the Orange pro- 
cessionists through districts peopled by 
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Roman Catholics ; and, whether the Ex- 
ecutive intend to take any special steps 
in view of such a prospect ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, His Excel- 
lency has gone carefully through all the 
reports received from magistrates and 
police respecting the anniversary to- 
morrow, and he has directed a large 
number of police to be despatched to 
those districts in which disturbances are 
apprehended, and has also sent several 
Resident Magistrates to the said dis- 
tricts, as well as one to Belfast. Men 
are held in readiness to go to Belfast 
should they be demanded by the Resi- 
dent Magistrate. In some cases, through 
the action of the magistrates, processions 
likely to lead to disturbance have been 
abandoned. An hon. Member has just 
placed in my hands a telegram from the 
Town Clerk of Belfast, in which he says 
that no orders or circulars such as are 
referred to in the Question have been 
issued. All is expected to pass off 
quietly. I hope the hon. Member will 
consider that assurance satisfactory. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—CON- 
TINUANCE. 

Mr. DILLON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Irish Government intend 
to continue to use the Pretection of Life 
and Property Act of last year after the 
Crimes Prevention Bill shall have been 
passed into Law? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Protection 
of Person and Property Act continues in 
force until the 30th of September next. 
The Lord Lieutenant will continue to 
use it in every case where he deems it 
necessary to do so. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS—SCANDI 
NAVIAN EMIGRANTS. 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, When the Papers 
on the subject of the Scandinavian Emi- 
grant Tratfic and Lodging House Ac- 
commodation in Hull will be ready ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Papers in preparation about the 
Scandinavian emigrant traffic were ready 
and in print, but they had very little infor- 
mation in regard to the Hull lodging- 
houses. He would place himself in com- 
munication with the Local Government 
Board, and see if he could get any in- 
formation. 
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Mr. MOORE asked whether the re- 
mainder of the Papers could not be laid 
on the Table ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
consider that matter. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA —EMPLOYMENT OF 
INDIAN TROOPS, &c. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Government has received 
any report of the inquiry into the riot at 
Alexandria on June 11th? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, Her 
Majesty’s Government have received no 
Report from the Commission of Inquiry 
into the recent riots at Alexandria, and 
they are not aware that any such Report 
exists. I have, however, myself had a 
conversation with an English barrister 
who was a member of the Commission, 
and who has furnished the Foreign Office 
with notes which will form the basis for 
further inquiries. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : Has 
the Government received any informa- 
tion that will enable it to make a de- 
mand for reparation ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
information in our possession is very far 
from complete. Telegrams have been 
addressed to various points by the Colo- 
nial Office, including Malta and Cyprus, 
for the cullection of information from 
refugees from Egypt; but the infor- 
mation obtained is in too incomplete a 
form to enable me to say anything fur- 
ther. The matter will be submitted to 
the Law Officers on the receipt of de- 
tails. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If there is any objection to lay- 
ing further Papers relating to Egypt 
upon the Table at once, at all events 
down to the meeting of the Conference ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
further Papers relating to Egypt, and 
bringing the Correspondence up to the 
meeting of the Conference, will be laid 
upon the Table as soon as possible. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS : On what 
d 


ay? 
Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Probably 
on Thursday or Friday of next week. 
Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
When will the despatch relating to the 
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conversation with M. Challemel-Lacour 
be laid on the Table ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: T have 
asked my noble Friend the Foreign Se- 
cretary whether he wished it to be laid 
separately or not on the Table, and 
he said he did not wish it to be laid 
separately. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I beg 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government that he pro- 
mised that we should be able to have a 
discussion on the Egyptian Question 
about the middle of July. Weshall re- 
quire the Papers before that. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Egyptian Papers are extremely bulky, 
and I do not think it would be possible 
to lay them on the Table before Thurs- 
day or Friday next week. We hope they 
will be distributed to the House on the 
Saturday following. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: What 
is the proper place in the Papers for the 
despatch to which I refer ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I do not 
know the exact place, but Lord Granville 
does not desire any of these Papers to 
be laid on the Table separately. 

Srrk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
despatch to which I refer must have 
been written about the month of Feb- 
ruary. The Papers that are to be laid 
on the Table are subsequent to that date. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I un- 
derstood my hon. Friend to refer to a 
despatch correcting the impression which 
had been formed of the conversation 
with M. Challemel-Lacour. I now see 
that he refers to the account of the 
conversation itself. That, of course, will 
have to be laid before Parliament se- 
parately. 

Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, having regard 
to the interpretation placed by himself 
on the fifty-fifth section of the twenty- 
first and twenty-second Victoria, chapter 
one hundred and six, on the 27th of May 
1878, when he stated that the Law had 
been flatly, plainly, and egregiously 
broken by the Government, he intends 
to obtain the “previous” consent of 
Parliament before advising Her Majesty 
to employ her Indian forces in Egypt ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the contin- 
gency to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman refers has not arrived. Her 
Majesty has not been advised to employ 
her Indian Forces in Egypt. If that 
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contingency should arise, and if the con- 
duct of the Government or my conduct 
should be in conflict with the opinion of 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
reminds me, I have no doubt that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will be in 
his place to exercise his right. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked if Her Majesty 
had been advised to get ready her Indian 
Forces in case of necessity ? 


| No reply was given. | 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If the Go- 
vernment are taking any, and, if so, 
what, steps to relieve the British sub- 
jects that have taken refuge in Malta 
and Cyprus, and if he is aware of the 
very superior facilities furnished by the 
Greek and Italian Governments for the 
removal of Greek and Italian subjects 
from Egypt to that furnished by the 
British Government to British subjects ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect, 
Sir, to the refugees in Malta, I gave an 
answer yesterday, and I do not think I 
have anything to add to that answer. 
With respect to the refugees in Cyprus, 
we have this information. About 2,590 
have arrived, mainly natives of Cyprus, 
many of whom have friends in the island. 
The monasteries have been largely used 
for the purpose of housing them; and 
I believe their condition is pretty satis- 
factory. Cases of destitution have only 
quite occasionally been reported. With 
regard to the facilities furnished by the 
Greek and Italian Governments, I have 
seen the statements in the newspapers; 
but we have no information which would 
erable us to give an answer. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
the Secretary to the Admiralty whether 
he has any information to give the House 
as to the progress of the bombardment 
reported to have taken place at Alexan- 
dria, and especially if he can state whe- 
ther any of Her Majesty’s ships have 
received any damage, and whether any 
casualties have taken place among the 
crews ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Admiralty have received some 
telegrams in the course of this day. 
They came from Mr. Moore, secretary 
to the Admiral commanding-in-chief, 
who is on board the telegraph-ship 
Chiltern, lying off Alexandria. Weare 
not aware whether the telegrams were 
prepared in communication with the 
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Admiral, but we presume they were not. 
At 7 o’clock this morning this telegram 
was received— 


*¢ Alexandria, 7.10 a.m., July 11.—Tuesday, 
Seven, Morning. Ships have opened fire on the 
forts. Ships in following positions :—A/eran. 
dria, Sultan, Superb, under weigh on a NE by 
E line from 1,500 to 1,900 yards W 4 N Eunos- 
tos Lighthouse. Jnflerible in Central Pass 
3,700 yards N by W of Mexs Fort. Teméraire 
in Central Pass, 3,500 NNW Mexs. Penelope, 
Invincible (flag), Monarch, 1,000 to 1,300 yards 
W by N Mexs.” 


I may here say that Mexs commands the 
exit and entrance to Alexandria Har- 
bour. The telegram proceeds to say— 
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‘Unarmoured ships under weigh, working 
guns to best advantage, annoying Mexs. Re- 
turn fire from forts weak and ineffective. Hecla 
has arrived.” 

At 8 oclock this morning we received the 
following :— 

“8.40 a.m.—Tuesday, eight, morning. Bom- 
bardment continues; heavy explosion in Fort 
Marsa-el-Kanat; return fire from forts slacken- 
ing. French Squadron sailed last evening, 
leaving Bison and Hirondelle off the port.” 


At 11 a.m. we received this— 


* Alexandria, July 11, 11 a.m.—Forts on 
Isthmus comparatively silenced. Moncrieff near 
Lighthouse and one gun, Fort Ada replying 
about 10 roundsan hour. Alerandria, Sultan, 
and Superb at anchor returning fire. Unar- 
moured ships warmly engaged insido Fort 
Marabout. Egyptian practice apparently very 
indifferent.”’ 


That opinion, of course, must be taken 
as the opinion of the sender of the tele- 
gram. Then, at 1.30 p.m., we received 
this— 

**1.20 p.m.—Magazine Fort Ada blown up.”’ 


We have no information as tothe damage 
to the ships or as to casualties. That 
information will, no doubt, come in the 
course of time from the Admiral him- 
self; but we presume that his secretary, 
who, as I have said, is on the telegraph- 
ship off Alexandria, will not be aware 
of any details that may occur among the 
ships of the Fleet. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: With your per- 
mission, Sir, I beg to give Notice that I 
shall repeat the Question at 10 minutes 
to 7 o’clock this evening, in case there 
is any further information. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I beg to state that I have had placed in 
the Newspaper Room a chart of Alexan- 
dria, showing the position of the dif- 
ferent places mentioned in these tele- 
grams. 
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Mr. RICHARD: I should like to ask 
the Prime Minister the following Ques- 
tion. He may be able to answer it now, 
but if not I shall put it on the Paper. I 
wish to ask whether there was not an 
understanding among the Powers repre- 
sented at the Conference now sitting at 
Constantinople that no separate action 
should be taken by any one Power pend- 
ing the deliberations of the Conference ; 
whether the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria by our Fleet is not a violation of 
such understanding ; and whether any 
communications have been addressed by 
the Representatives of the other Powers 
to the British authorities in regard to 
the bombardment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, there was a 
general understanding among the mem- 
bers of the Conference at Constantinople 
to the effect mentioned by my hon. 
Friend. But from that understanding 
was expressly, and at the time, excepted 
the class of cases under which this bom- 
bardment would fall. I, therefore, un- 
hesitatingly say that there is no ques- 
tion in this measure of bombardment of 
any departure from that understanding. 
I am not aware of any representation 
having been made by any of the Powers 
to the effect described by hon. Friend. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Is the Conference still sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; I make 
no doubt of that. We are still receiving 
telegrams, although we have not received 
any for the last few hours. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Conference adjourned for a day or two, 
in order to receive the replies of the 
Powers to a proposal that had been 
made. 

Mr. ONSLOW : I wish to ask—if the 
Question can be answered without preju- 
dice to the Public Service—whether the 
right hon. Gentleman can corroborate 
the reports that we are making prepara- 
tion in India for the despatch of troops ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I adhere to the 
general rule, and in conformity with 
universal practice, and without any dis- 
courtesy to the hon. Gentleman, I must 
reply that it would not be compatible 
with my public duty to answer the Ques- 
tion. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Until 
what time has the Conference been ad- 
journed ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Conference adjourned some days ago, 
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until the Powers had replied to the pro- 
position put before them. Affirmative 
replies have been received from, I think, 
almost all the Powers. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Has any 
communication or remonstrance been re- 
ceived by Her Majesty’s Government 
from the Turkish Government as to the 
bombardment? 

Si CHARLES W. DILKE: It 
would be better for Notice to be given 
of this Question. Several communica- 
tions have passed in view of the probable 
bombardment; but those were previous 
to the actual opening of fire. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT: I beg to ask 
the Prime Minister whether there is any 
reservation in the understanding between 
the Powers at the Conference as to the 
landing of troops in Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber had better give Notice of that Ques- 
tion. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: About 
these Papers, Sir; the Prime Minister 
promised that we should have them by 
the first week in July. Could we, at all 
events, have the Instructions which were 
given to our Plenipotentiary at the Con- 
ference, so that we may know what 
ground we are standing upon ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I very 
much doubt whether it will be possible 
to give the later and more detailed In- 
structions to our Plenipotentiary while 
the Conference is sitting. They will not 
be, in fact, included in the Papers which 
I have promised. They are of a cha- 
racter which will render it impossible to 
lay them on the Table while the Con- 
ference is sitting. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) has alluded to a pro- 
mise given by the Government at the 
beginning of this month—namely, that 
a discussion may be taken on the Egyp- 
tian matter. It appears that all parties 
are satisfied—at least the two Front 
Benches are satisfied—but there is a 
Party which is not satisfied. I want to 
know what opportunity there will be for 
discussing the Egyptian matter, and at 
what time the Government will see fit to 
allow the House to discuss it? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg to remind 
my hon. Friend of the only specific pro- 
mise which it was my duty to give. It 
was that about the middle of July—in 
other words next week—Her Majesty’s 
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Government will think it their duty, 
even if not obliged by necessity, to sub- 
mit the question of Supply. That is 
apart from any general discussion founded 
on any Motion expressing the opinion 
of a large body in the House. As re- 
gards an opportunity of discussing that 
question, that answer is the answer I 
have already given. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: How 
does the right hon. Gentleman expect 
that we can discuss the question before 
we have the Papers ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have never 
given any pledge with regard to any 
Papers of a later date than the end of 
May, and the promise given by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary as regards 
new Papers is distinct and independent 
from that which I gave. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Is it not a 
fact that it was said there might be a 
discussion in the middle of July on the 
general Egyptian policy of the Govern- 
ment? If so, we shall require, before 
that, some time to read the Papers. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have nothing 
to add, Sir, to what I have already 
stated. The Papers which I promised 
take us down to the end of May, and 
these Papers I expected to be in the 
hands of the House in the first week of 
July. I believe that they are now in 
the hands of Members. There can be 
a discussion upon them, and I said we 
should propose Supply about the time 
I have mentioned. 


ORDER OF THE ‘DAY. 
SOO or— 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Brtx 213.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


[ Progress 10th July. 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 
SETTLEMENT OF ARREARS OF RENT. 


Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved 
the insertion, after the word ‘‘ satisfied,” 
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in line 18, of the words, ‘at the cus- 
tomary date.’ It appeared to him that, 
unless some such words were introduced 
in order to fix the exact period at which 
the tenant must pay his rent, a difficulty 
might arise. He understood that the 
object of the Bill was to enable certain 
tenants to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Land Act of 1881, but who 
would, from the arrears of past years, 
be liable to eviction before their cases 
could come before the Land Court. 
Unless some such words as those he 
now suggested were inserted, that ob- 
ject would not be accomplished. His 
reason for arriving at that conclusion 
was this. The tenant was required to 
recognize the obligation of paying rent 
in respect of certain years—1880 and 
1881—but in the Bill it was provided 
that the rent payable in respect of the 
year of the tenancy expiring on the last 
gale day of the tenancy, in the year 
1881, should have been satisfied before 
the application was entertained by the 
Commission—that was to say, that a 
tenant who did not lodge an application 
until the year 1883, and which could not 
come on for adjudication for a period of 
18 months, would not be obliged to pay 
rent during that time. He had con- 
sulted some of his legal Friends as to 
his reading of the clause, and he be- 
lieved he was right in putting the case 
in this way. The consequence would be 
that, although the tenant recognized his 
obligation to pay rent, he might not ful- 
fil it, and the landlord would be without 
the power of enforcing his rent ex- 
cept by serving a notice to quit upon 
him. It was suggested, in the discus- 
sion which occurred upon this ques- 
tion last night, that the exact date at 
which the tenant ought to comply with 
that obligation should be inserted, or 
that the object of the Bill would be 
defeated, and the date proposed last 
night was the 30th of November. There 
were, however, certain objections raised 
to that date, and the Amendment was 
rejected. The object of the present 
Amendment was to provide that it should 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Land 
Commission that the rent payable in 
respect of the year of the tenancy ex- 
piring on the last gale day of the ten- 
ancy of 1881 had been satisfied ‘‘ at the 
customary date.”” He believed these 
words would carry out the idea he had 
understood the Secretary of State for 
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War (Mr. Childers) to express on a pre- 
vious occasion. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that he had no objec- 
tion to the insertion of such words on 
the part of the Government; but he 
suggested that they should be inserted 
in Sub-section 8 He (Lord George 
Hamilton) thought that anyone looking 
at Sub-section 3 would see that it was 
not possible to insert those words there ; 
and, therefore, he proposed to insert 
them in the sub-section now under dis- 
cussion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, 
line 18, after ‘‘ satisfied,” insert ‘‘ at the 
customary date.”—(Zord George Hamii- 
ton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was 
no question of principle between the 
noble Lord and the Government; but 
the Amendment seemed to go somewhat 
further than the statement made by his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, to which the noble Lord had 
referred. If the landlord required pay- 
ment of the rent earlier, he had his 
usual powers, and could resort to the 
exercise of such powers. That was a 
matter altogether outside the Bill; but, 
as far as the proposals of the Bill were 
concerned, it was quite enough if the 
rent had been satisfied at the date when 
the matter came before the Court. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he did not see how 
it was possible for the Committee to 
adopt these vague and uncertain words. 
What did the words ‘‘ customary date” 
mean? On some estates it might be 
customary to fix a date for the payment 
of rent, while on other estates it was 
not. According to the custom of some 
estates, there was a hanging time, leav- 
ing the rent due in November to stand 
over until the following May, while 
upon other estates there was no such 
hanging date, and it was required that 
the rent should be paid in Novem- 
ber. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not think 
that the matter was clear or satisfactory 
as the clause now stood. Sub-section (a) 
was of immense importance, bearing in 
mind the statement made last night by 
the Secretary of State for War. That 
statement was perfectly clear and intel- 
ligible, and the object of the Amend- 
ment of his noble Friend (Lord George 
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Hamilton) was to make Sub-section (a) 
what it should be, and complete in it- 
self. The first condition was that the 
rent of the particular year should 
be satisfied either by a cash payment or 
an arrangement with the landlord, or 
in any other mode that was deemed 
satisfactory. His noble Friend, in order 
to make the matter complete in itself, 
and to make it clear that there should 
not be a hard-and-fast line, and that the 
rent should not be paid at the very hour it 
became due, proposed to put in the words 
actually used by the Secretary of State 
for War last night—namely, ‘‘at the cus- 
tomary date.”” But there was no magic 
in those words, which simply meant the 
time at which the rent was usually paid. 
His (Mr. Gibson’s) point was that the 
sub-section should be made complete, 
and that it was not necessary to have 
any subsequent gloss upon it, which 
would be certainly left if it were re- 
tained in its present shape. As to Sub- 
sections 3 and 4, he confessed that, for 
the life of him, he could not understand 
them. He had read them carefully that 
morning in the light which the right 
hon. Gentleman had thrown upon them ; 
but he had failed to reconcile the state- 
ments of the Government in regard to 
those sub-sections with the Bill itself. 
When they came to Sub-section 3 
it would be found that it was a per- 
fectly worthless and useless sub-sec- 
tion, except that its object was to re- 
adjust the sub-section the Committee 
were now engaged upon. It might be 
that, in 1881, the landlord might have 
accepted in full discharge 50 per cent of 
the arrears accrued in 1879; but that 
was a transaction of 1879, and not of 
1881, and it would be so stated on the 
receipt given upon the understanding 
and arrangement come to between the 
parties. Therefore, such an acceptance 
ought not to be placed to the credit of 
the year 1881; and he wanted to know 
if the Government intended to apply 
this unnatural construction to the pay- 
ment of arrears? His own opinion was 
that such a construction would be absurd, 
ridiculous, and grossly unjust; and he 
wanted a clear statement from the Go- 
vernment as to whether they contem- 
plated any such possibility. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the question 
which had just been raised by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman had nothing 
whatever to do with the Amendment of 
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the noble Lord. The Amendment of 
the noble Lord raised a very small point 
in comparison with that raised by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and it was one 
upon which the Government had dis- 
tinctly given their reasons for not ac- 
cepting it. When they came to Sub- 
section 3 the subject might be re- 
opened. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he under- 
stood the Government to attach import- 
ance to the payment of rent in the year 
1881, and his noble Friend’s Amend- 
ment would carry out that object of the 
Government. Any person who had paid 
his rent in a good year like 1881, and 
had resisted the allurements of illegal 
organizations to keep it back, would be 
placed at a disadvantage by the Bill as 
it stood. In point of fact, those who 
had lent their aid to the discouragement 
of the schemes of the Land League 
would be deprived of all the benefit of 
the Act, and he gathered that it was the 
object of the Government to help those 
who had paid their rents and had re- 
sisted illegal organizations. If that really 
was the object of the Government, they 
ought to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GIVAN said, there was nothing 
in the clause to preclude arrangements 
such as that suggested as between land- 
lord and tenant, or to deprive a land- 
lord of his ordinary remedy. There 
was no really fixed time for the payment 
of rents on Irish estates ; but there wasa 
certain lax practice prevailing in regard 
to the payment of rents. No hard-and- 
fast line was drawn ; but if they were 
not paid at the particular time when they 
were considered to be due the landlord 
had his ordinary remedy. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan) pointed out that the landlord 
would not be precluded from the em- 
ployment of his ordinary remedy. Now, 
what did that mean? It meant that if 
atenant did not pay the rent, he would 
receive notice to quit and be evicted. 
He thought it was the object of the Bill 
to stop evictions. Nevertheless, when 
he ventured to point out an unquestion- 
able flaw in the Ist sub-section of the 
clause, and which he proposed to amend, 
the Government told him that it was a 
point of minor and secondary importance. 
He was aware that in the North of Ire- 
land there was considerable anxiety as 
to the date of the payment of rent, but 
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his object was to prevent unnecessarily 
harsh steps being taken, and to make it 
perfectly clear to the tenant what the 
date was at which he must comply with 
one of the preliminary conditions of this 
section. He had proposed an Amend- 
ment last night giving ample time for 
this purpose—namely, about 10 months. 
This should be quite long enough a 
period to enable the tenant to satisfy the 
rent of the preceding year; but the 
Amendment he had proposed was not 
accepted, and, acting on the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War, he now proposed 
to insert the words, ‘‘at the customary 
date.” If, in consequence of the Go- 
vernment declining to make the obliga- 
tion of the tenant perfectly clear, they 
forced the Government to take proceed- 
ings against the tenant with the view of 
enforcing payment or evicting him, the 
Government alone would be responsible 
for it. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had followed 
the observations of the noble Lord, and 
thought he understood his meaning ; but 
the noble Lord had described as the 
object of the Government that which 
was not their object at all. The noble 
Lord said the object of the Bill was to 
prevent evictions. The object of the 
Bill was not to prevent all evictious, but 
to prevent evictions for the non-payment 
of arrears of rent. That was the sole 
point at issue, and if they travelled be- 
yond that they would be at sea. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH proposed an 
Amendment to provide that the pay- 
ment of arrears should be a bond fide 
payment. He said he should have been 
glad if he could have proposed an 
Amendment last evening, substituting 
the word “‘ paid” for the word “satis- 
fied.” He had been struck on con- 
sidering Sub-section (a) by the fact that 
the language of the Government uni- 
formly throughout the Bill was that the 
payment was to be made by the tenant; 
and, if he remembered rightly, when the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite intro- 
duced the Bill, the payment of a year’s 
rent by the tenant was made a condition 
precedent to his accepting the benefits of 
the Bill, and was relied upon as afford- 
ing an important security before any 
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portion of the public funds were ad- 
vanced. If that were so, it might have 
been expected that the language of the 
clause would run in this way, ‘‘ that the 
rent payable in respect of the year has 
been paid;” but the word used was 
‘‘ satisfied,’ and not ‘‘ paid.” His noble 
Friend (Lord George Hamilton) had re- 
lied upon the use of the word ‘ satis- 
fied’ by the Secretary of State for War 
in the discussion of last evening, and he 
had proposed to add to it the words, ‘ at 
the customary date.’”?’ When he looked 
at Sub-section 4, he found an interpre- 
tation there given of the word ‘ satis- 
fied.” The sub-section said— 

‘*A remission by the landlord of the whole, or 
any part of the rent, payable in respect of the 
year expiring as aforesaid shall be deemed 
to be a satisfaction of the amount of rent so 
remitted.” 


Arvears of Rent 


Therefore, it was held out to the 
owners and occupiers of the land that 
they had only to agree between them- 
selves that no rent should be asked 
for or paid in respect of the year so 
expiring, and thereupon they would 
be in a condition to apply to the 
Government for the payment of the 
year’s rent out of the public funds. If 
all he had heard as to the impecunious 
condition of these tenants were true, it 
was only reasonable to suppose, as was 
stated in a letter to 7he Times of that 
morning, that they were no more ¢ca- 
pable of paying a year’s rent than they 
were of paying off the National Debt. 
If that were so, what was the use of this 
issue of public funds, which could be of 
no advantage either to the tenant or the 
landlord ? He must say it seemed to him 
not only to render possible a collusive 
arrangement between the owner and 
occupier of a small tenancy, but really 
to invite such collusion, with the view of 
securing the payment of the public 
money in discharge of the arrears. For 
his own part, he had relied very much 
on the idea that by the issue of public 
money for wiping out the arrears, ad- 
vantage might be conferred upon the 
tenants, and he entirely agreed with the 
view expressed by the Prime Minister 
yesterday, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man complained of the mischievous 
practice of adding up arrears against 
the tenant from year to year, the tenant 
being entirely unable to pay the money 
due for the current year’s rent out of that 
year’s profits and receipts. He was quite 
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willing to consent to an Arrears Bill on 
the basis of getting rid of this objec- 
tionable practice, which was certainly not 
a practice adopted in England; but if 
the tenant were unable to pay any con- 
siderable portion of the year’s rent, his 
business could not be considered a going 
concern, andit did not seem to him (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) in any way expedient 
that the resources of the State should 
be ladled out for the support of such a 
person, or for the retention of his hold- 
ing. He gathered from the speech which 
had been made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), on a previous occasion, 
that this clause was to operate as a 
means of getting rid of hopeless arrears ; 
but if it were really meant to relieve 
landlords by the use of public money, 
let them have it so stated, and they would 
know what they were about. He should 
object to anything of the sort, and he 
was curious to hear how the Government 
would justify the language of Sub- 
section 4, which gave an interpretation 
of the word ‘‘ satisfied.””, He now pro- 
posed to qualify that interpretation by 
adding the words, ‘‘ bond fide payment.” 
A bond fide payment was a difficult 
thing to define or describe ; but the Com- 
missioners, taking a common-sense view 
of the matter, would understand what 
was meant by a bond fide payment in 
respect of rent. The Commissioners 
would know directly whether it was 
merely an illusory payment, a nominal 
payment, or no payment at all, or 
whether it was a really bond fide pay- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, at 
end of paragraph (a.), after ‘‘ satisfied,” 
insert ‘‘ by a bona fide payment.”’— ( d/r. 
Sclater- Booth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman himself had referred to 
Sub-section 4 of the Bill, by which it 
was intended to explain what would con- 
stitute satisfaction. Why, then, import 
the consideration of the matter into an 
earlier portion of the clause, seeing that 
it was adverted to in a later portion ? 
The right hon. Gentleman would see 
that to enter upon the discussion now 
would only confuse and prolong the 
labours of the Commiitee. He would only 
say at the present moment that it was 
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intended by the Government that the 
satisfaction should be a bond fide pay- 
ment. He hoped the Amendment would 
not be pressed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was scarcely correct in 
saying that the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth) ought 
to be deferred until the 4th sub-section. 
If his right hon. Friend proposed sub- 
sequently to amend the 4th sub-section, 
and deferred the present Amendment 
until that sub-section was reached, he 
might be met at once with the statement 
that the point had been already prac- 
tically settled by the Committee in passing 
the words now under consideration. That 
would be the natural conclusion at which 
everyone would arrive. His right hon. 
Friend wished to prevent a collusion be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant by 
which the whole or any part of the rent 
due would be forgiven in order to enable 
the parties to obtain the funds granted by 
the State. He was afraid that the mouth 
of his right hon. Friend might be stopped 
if he did not press the Amendment now. 
The matter was one of immense import- 
ance, at whatever time the Amendment 
might be taken, and he ventured to say 
that the present was the proper time. 
What his right hon. Friend drew the 
attention of the Committee to was the 
fact that collusive transactions might be 
entered into between the parties, and the 
payment of rent might not be really a 
bond fide payment, but a transaction 
altogether behind the back of the Com- 
mission and of the taxpayer, and al- 
together outside the scope of the Bill, 
and that by means of such devices im- 
proper demands might be made upon 
the public purse. Surely, that was an 
important matter which should not be 
passed over by the Committee, and he 
trusted that it would be fully discussed 
at whatever might be considered the 
proper time. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
all these Amendments had quite clearly 
one object, and that object was to defeat 
the intentions of the Bill. He should 
like to ask the two right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite who had taken part in the 
discussion, who was to be satisfied in 
this way? Was it not the man who 
ought to receive the money—namely, 
the landlord? Whether the landlord 
took only a proportion, or insisted upon 
his full right, was a matter which could 
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not concern anybody who wished really 
to protect the tenant. He wished to 
know from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) whether he had considered this 
point, that if he insisted upon the tenant 
having made what he called a bond fide 
payment, he meant that that payment 
should be a substantial sum, because, if 
so, it would amount to the penalty of 
eviction upon 100,000 or 150,000 persons 
within the next few months in the West 
of Ireland. Was the right hon. Gentle- 
man prepared to encounter such a state 
of things? If he was so prepared, then 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) would say that 
the landlords and people who had to live 
in Ireland would not be able to live at 
peace with their neighbours. He there- 
fore trusted that the Committee would 
not accept any of these Amendments, 
however simple they might appear at first 
sight, but that they would regard them 
as—what, in fact, they were—indirect 
attempts to defeat the Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) to take the advice 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who stated last 
night that the word ‘‘ satisfied”? was the 
correct word. 

Mr. GIBSON said, that what he had 
stated was that the word “ paid ”’ or the 
word ‘satisfied ’’ would be correct ; and, 
personally, he did not think it unreason- 
able to allow the landlord voluntarily to 
make his own arrangements. If the 
landlord, with his eyes open with respect 
to particular arrears, desired to make 
an arrangement with his tenant he would 
leave him perfectly free to do so. 

Mr. BULWER said, he had listened 
attentively to the discussion, and after 
the explanation of the word “ satisfied ”’ 
given by the Prime Minister, he thought 
the proper Amendment would be to in- 
sert the words, ‘‘ has or has not been 
satisfied.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no wish to divide the Committee on the 
Amendment if there was a general desire 
that it should not be pressed; but he 
would give Notice of an Amendment on 
the subject later on. He objected to the 
practice of allowing Amendments to 
stand over until a further stage of the 
Bill. There was nothing in the Amend- 
meut which, in his opinion, would pre- 
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vent the landlord from giving the tenant 
all or part of the rent ; but what he con- 
tended was that transactions of a colour- 
able nature ought not to be permitted 
for the purpose of obtaining from the 
Government a sum of money out of the 
public funds, and nothing had fallen from 
the Government to intimate that precau- 
tions would be taken to guard against 
such a proceeding. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DILLON moved to insert, after 
the word ‘‘ satisfied,’ the words “ or 
that the holding is valued at not more 
than ten pounds a year.” The object of 
this Amendment was to add to the pre- 
liminary application to the Commission 
proof that the tenancy was of the value 
of not more than £10 a-year, and the 
effect of it would be to enable a small 
class of tenants to obtain the benefit of 
the Act without having made any pay- 
ment at all. He did not know that he 
had much chance of inducing the Go- 
vernment to accept the Amendment ; but 
he would state why he was convinced 
that an Amendment of this character 
was absolutely necessary in order to 
make the Bill a success. In the first 
place, there were a number of holdings 
which this provision would apply to. 
There were an enormous number of 
holdings in Ireland of a value not ex- 
ceeding £4, or £5, or £6 a-year, and he 
thought the Government ought to fix 
some value below which they would not 
enable the landlord to proceed for rent. 
Thenumberof holdings which the Amend- 
ment would set free from the obligations 
of the clause would be about 200,000. 
The hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had stated that it was 
perfectly true that if any tenant of this 
class was required to make any sub- 
stantial payment of rent in the West of 
Treland, the Act would lead to the evic- 
tion of between 100,000 and 150,000 
persons. He was satisfied that a great 
number of landlords would be prepared 
to act in the spirit of his Amendment— 
that was to say, that they would be per- 


fectly content to take a year’s rent from | 


the Government now and another year’s 
rent from the tenant in November, and 
be very glad to get it. Then, why should 


they leave it in the power of a man who | 
was neither humane, nor reasonable, nor | 


just to defeat the intentions of the Bill 


by evicting the poorest of his tenants ? | 
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There was not the slightest doubt that 
the vast number of landlords in Mayo 
and the West of Ireland would be ex- 
tremely glad to take a year’s rent from 
the Government now, and on that con- 
dition would let off their tenants from all 
arrears ; but there were a certain number 
of men who had harassed the Govern- 
ment by their action during the last 
two years, and had made this Bill a 
necessity, because they were neither just, 
nor reasonable, nor humane. It was 
owing to the fact that the tenants of 
these men were utterly. unable to pay or 
able to meet their landlords by any ar- 
rangement that the landlords might in- 
sist on their full right of evicting them. 
At least 50,000 persons would be at the 
mercy of the landlords, and would be 
left in such a position that the landlords 
might at once proceed to evict them. It 
had been truly said by the Prime Minis- 
ter yesterday that if this Bill was any- 
thing at all it was a substantial financial 
boon to a great many of the landlords of 
Ireland ; and, considering the amount of 
time which the Government had been 
compelled to waste on Irish questions, it 
was only fair to ask them even to sacri- 
fice those men who were neither humane 
nor just. He believed that if this Amend- 
ment were not introduced into the Bill 
the measure itself would prove in- 
effectual, and the condition of affairs in 
Ireland would be exactly what it had 
been during the last two years, the 
poorer tenants being placed entirely at 
the mercy of men who neither cared for 
the Government nor for the tenants. The 
Amendment was intended to benefit the 
most wretched class of the population on 
Irish soil, and not to prevent them from 
emigrating. No scheme of emigration 
the Government could introduce would 
prove effectual. They could not touch 
the question of emigration until they 
were in the position to assure the Irish 
people that their emigration was not to 
be a forced emigration. When they 
could satisfy the Irish people that that 
was the case, they would find that many 
men would not be unwilling to emigrate. 
At present they only resisted all attempts 
that were made to drive them to emigra- 
tion ; and this Bill, with such an Amend- 
ment as this, might prepare the path for 
those who were desirous of introducing 
reasonable schemes of emigration. But, 
unless they protected the poorest class 
of the Irish people from that which they 
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dreaded—namely, a forced deportation, 
the Government could not, and dare 
not, tolerate any scheme of emigra- 
tion. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Before I put the 
Question, I wish to say that I have 
listened attentively to the remarks of 
the hon. Member, in order to see if I 
understood the meaning of the Amend- 
ment. AsI understand it—but I may 
be wrong—the hon. Member intends 
this as a Proviso to exclude the tenants 
of under £10 from the operation of 
Sub-section (a), in the Proviso that they 
shall not be bound to pay a year’s 
rent. 

Mr. DILLON said, it was an alter- 
native to the conditions contained in the 
clause. He proposed to exclude tenants 
of under £10 from the obligation of 
satisfying the rent before they could 
obtain the benefit of the provisions of 
the Bill. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Do I understand 
that it is a Proviso that a certain class of 
eypraney shall not be bound to pay rent. 

f that be so, I do not think that the 
Amendment would be in Order. 

Mr. DILLON said, that that was not 
the object of the Amendment; but its 
papen was to make one of the pre- 
iminary conditions of the application to 
the Commission proof that the holding 
was valued at not more than £10 a- 
year. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Then I do not 
think I can exclude it on the point of 
Order. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 18, after “ satisfied,’ insert 
*‘ or that the holding is valued at not more than 
ten pounds a year.’”’—(Mr. Dillon.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, of 
course, he fully accepted the ruling of 
the Chair in regard to the formal cha- 
racter of the Amendment; but he had 
no doubt the hon. Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) would be prepared 
to hear him say that the Government 
could not accede to it, and on more 
grounds than one. In his opinion, the 
Amendment would give the Bill the ap- 
pearance of having been framed, con- 
trary to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, in a spirit of hostility towards the 
landlords, whereas they had declared 


otherwise, although he could not say 
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their declaration had had much effect on 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House in regard to their reception of the 
Bill. They had endeavoured to found 
the Bill on principles of equity, and 
even of liberality, towards the land- 
lords. [Cries of “Oh!”] He was 
sorry to hear that interruption; but he 
had arrived at the conclusion that there 
was no opinion, however innocent, that 
could be given by a Minister in his place, 
that was not liable to an interruption, 
such as, until within the last few years, 
was totally unknown in Parliament. He 
made that statement to the House for the 
information of those whom it might con- 
cern. The Government had endeavoured 
to balance together the various consi- 
derations, and to make the Bill operate 
with uniform fairness to all parties ; but 
it was quite obvious, to take no other ob- 
jection to it, that if indiscriminate in- 
dulgence were allowed to the tenants it 
would immensely increase the tempta- 
tion which they had endeavoured to ex- 
clude as far as they possibly could—he 
did not say they had absolutely excluded 
it—namely, the temptation to the tenant 
to pretend inability to pay. For these 
reasons Her Majesty’s Government could 
not accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, the 
Amendment he was about to move was 
introductory to his second Amendment 
on the next page of the Notice Paper, 
and the object of it was to eliminate 
from the Bill an element of injustice. 
The Prime Minister, on introducing the 
Bill to the House, had laid down the 
axiom that if the Bill was to be com- 
pulsory it must be just. That principle, 
he believed, would be at once accepted 
by every right-minded man. He was 
anxious to point out that the clause, as 
it stood without the Amendment which 
he proposed, would not carry out this 
principle.. The Bill proposed to enforce 
the liquidation of arrears of the years 
1878, 1879, and 1880. Of course, this 
was a very startling proposal, and the 
justification of that project lay in the 
exceptionally bad seasons and other cir- 
cumstances connected with those three 
years. With regard to those particular 
arrears, it might be admitted that the 
argument was just; but he would point 
out that this justification would not ex- 
tend to arrears antecedent to the year 
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1878, when there had been a series of 
good seasons. Now, unless the Bill was 
modified in the direction of his Amend- 
ment, a very great injustice would be 
done, and a large number of landlords, 
and especially to that class who were 
most deserving of consideration—namely, 
those who, in the midst of distress which 
existed in Ireland, on the appeal of the 
Government, had not pressed their claims 
upon the tenants, and increased the 
difficulty and embarrassment of the 
times. A certain number of landlords 
had responded to the appeal of the Go- 
vernment, and the consequence was that 
an amount of arrears antecedent to the 
period he had referred to remained un- 
paid. Now, he put it to the Committee 
whether, in consequence of those land- 
lords having listened to the appeal of 
the Government, it was right that they 
should find the arrears in question en- 
tirely confiscated without any considera- 
tion whatever being shown them? He 
would for a moment stop to consider the 
ways in which many of those arrears 
had arisen. In some cases, the tenants 
would go to their landlords and say they 
had had to provide for the expense of 
emigration for some of the members of 
their family ; another would say he had 
married off his daughters, and had to 
provide their portions; othershad bought 
stocks, or had become security for their 
neighbours. It was upon grounds of 
this kind that the tenants applied to the 
landlords for further time for the pay- 
ment of their rents. In consequence of 
these appeals, the landlord would not 
press for the rents, looking to the se- 
curity of the tenant right. On almost 
every large estate in Ireland there was 
a certain amount of arrears antecedent 
to the years of distress. Well, when the 
years of distress came, those arrears 
were dealt with by landlords in different 
ways. There was the indulgent land- 
lord, who refrained from pressing his 
claims, and there was the exacting land- 
lord, who, even in the time of distress, 
showed no indulgence, and got his 
arrears paid by the tenants out of the 
money at the bank by the sale of stock 
or otherwise. Now, it was proposed by 
this Bill to give those landlords who so 
got their arrears an amount of com- 
pensation which, in their case, would be 
very fair. The Government offered them 
something like 5s. in the pound on the 
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they might fairly accept. But his com- 
plaint was that the same terms were 
offered to the landlords to whom he had 
referred as having refrained from press- 
ing their claims at the request of the 
Government. If no modification were 
made in the direction of his Amendment, 
it would be simply saying to these land- 
lords—‘‘ You have been allowing your 
antecedent arrears to remain over on the 
faith of the tenant right; that tenant 
right was a security which we ourselves 
pointed out to you as giving an addi- 
tional security for arrears; but we shall 
now strike down that security; we will 
sponge out the arrears and declare the 
tenant whitewashed.” The arrears, in 
fact, would be confiscated. Now, he put 
it to the Committee whether this was in 
accordance with the principle that, if 
this measure were to be compulsory, it 
must also be just,? He would now take 
two classes of tenunts—the thrifty, in- 
dustrious tenant and the careless and 
thriftless tenant. With regard to the 
industrious tenant, he would be placed 
in this position—that, although he had 
strained every nerve to keep his tenant 
right free from incumbrance, if this Bill 
were left as it then stood, he would be in 
no better position than the man who drank 
away his money as fast as he could get 
it instead of paying his debts. That 
could not but have a demoralizing effect, 
and would certainly be a discourage- 
ment to industry, inasmuch as it would 
show the industrious tenant that all his 
self-denial and thrift had been exercised 
in vain, and that they were about to place 
his thriftless neighbour in as good a 
position as he was himself. He ven- 
tured to say that this was not in accord- 
ance with the principle laid down with 
reference to this Bill, and that the lesson 
which the landlord would learn from it 
was that he must never make any con- 
cession whatever to his tenants—that he 
must never meet their wishes for tem- 
porary accommodation by allowing his 
rents to stand over. The consequence of 
this would be that the rents would hence- 
forth be exacted to the day. Now, he 
would point out that the landlords had 
been in the habit of charging no interest 
upon the rents allowed to stand over, 
and that was the reason why the tenants 
so much preferred to go to the landlord 
and ask time for payment rather than 
go to the bank and raise the money at a 
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be a great disadvantage to the tenant if 
the kindly relations—if the practice on 
the part of indulgent landlords of con- 
sidering the convenience of their tenants 
in giving them time—were to be brought 
to an end; and he hoped, therefore, that 
he might appeal to the Government to 
give a favourable consideration to the 
Amendment which he proposed. That 
Amendment would not impair the effi- 
cacy of the Bill so far as its main object 
was concerned, that object, as he under- 
stood it, being to check evictions. He 
did not propose to give the landlord 
power of eviction for these antecedent 
arrears; but he asked that they should 
be secured, and that the landlord should 
only derive any benefit from them when 
the tenant came to sell his interest. If 
that principle were adopted, it would 
remove another objection to the Bill— 
namely, its demoralizing effect, because 
the industrious tenant would be still in 
a better position than the tenant who 
allowed his tenant right to become in- 
cumbered. That surely was an import- 
ant point, and upon it he felt very 
strongly. He had given his support to 
the Bill up to the present moment, but 
he could not sanction that which he be- 
lieved to be injustice; and, therefore, 
unless some concession were made in 
the direction of the Amendment which 
he begged to move, he should be unable 
to give any further support to the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 19, after ‘‘rent,” insert 
“‘ which became payable subsequent to the last 
gale day of the tenancy in the year one thousand 
eight hundredandseventy-nine.””—(Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had lis- 
tened with considerable interest to the 
speech of his hon. Friend, and he was 
bound to say that he had never listened 
to one which less persuaded him that 
the object of it could possibly be adopted 
by the Committee. The speech of his 
hon. Friend was interesting, inasmuch 
as it shadowed forth new matter in 
connection with the arrears in Ireland; 
and the Amenment which it introduced, 
when taken in connection with the other 
Amendment which the hon. Member had 
on the Paper, pointed to a method of 
dealing with a portion of the Irish diffi- 
culty. It had been carefully considered, 
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and, had it been earlier introduced, he 
thought the hon. Member might have 
found himself in consonance with a cer- 
tain portion of the House; but it was 
impossible for the Amendment proposed 
now to be considered by the Govern- 
ment, because it undoubtedly struck at 
the principal object which the Govern- 
ment proposed to themselves in dealing 
with this matter. The point of the 
Amendment seemed to be to make the 
arrears of rent begin where the Govern- 
ment intended they should leave off. 
The Amendment proposed to make the 
arrears commence at the last gale day of 
1879. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART: I beg 
pardon ; thatis a misprint in the Notice 
Paper ; it should be 1877. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber proposed that the arrears of rent 
up to 1878 should come within the ope- 
ration of this Bill, and that those before 
that period should not be wiped out, 
but should remain—a certain amount of 
them, at any rate—as a debt guaran- 
teed by the tenant right, and which, 
when that tenant right was sold, should 
be paid to the landlord. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the main object of the 
Bill was to check eviction. He admitted 
that that was one object of the Bill; 
but it was not the only object. Besides 
checking eviction, it was intended to 
give some hope to the tenant who had 
suffered during the bad years in Ire- 
land, and some indication that he was a 
free man, and that in his hard life he 
was not to be entirely ground down. 
But the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber would leave him under a heavy 
burden, which, when he desired to turn 
his tenant right into money for the 
benefit of his children at home, or their 
support in a new country, would reduce 
the value of that tenant right almost to 
nothing. Again, in principle he thought 
the hon. Member’s proposal was unten- 
able, because, if the Government once 
began paying arrears, he asked which 
arrears ought to be paid first? Surely, 
in all cases of debt the universal sense 
of mankind was in favour of a period 
of limitation ; and it was invariably held 
that the new debt should be paid in 
preference to the old. ‘To consider a 
debt of extremely long standing as of 
equal importance with one of recent 
date was obviously against all principle 
in the matter of accounts and liquida- 
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tion ; and, certainly, to consider an old 
debt as an equally grave and serious 
matter as a more recent one was against 
all principles of legislation, whatever it 
might be with regard to the principles 
of morality. Again, this view of the 
case might also be defended upon the 
grounds of morality, because, if there 
was anything which could demoralize 
those relations which ought to exist be- 
tween man and man, it was to encourage 
the idea that to allow long arrears to 
run up was a proceeding which could 
not be blamed from a moral point of 
view. The Government felt very much 
for those landlords who, in bad years, 
had remitted rents to their tenants; but 
they‘ also considered that, taking the 
landlords of Ireland as a whole, the 
outstanding arrears were compulsory 
rather than voluntary. As a rule, they 
were unable to recover their rents to 
a very great extent during those bad 
years; and, therefore, the Government 
could not feel that, on the whole, they 
were doing an injustice to the landlords 
in Ireland. What the hon. Member said 
with regard to the industry and thrift 
on the part of some tenants very well 
deserved a hearing; and had the speech 
of the hon. Member been delivered on 
the second reading, he believed it would 
have constituted a powerful argument 
as directed against this Bill, and he had 
no doubt that the votes of some hon. 
Members would have been influenced 
in consequence. But on the present 
occasion he thought it would be hardly 
a logical and convenient method to 
adopt for hon. Members to vote in 


favour of an Amendment which would’ 


have the effect of wrecking the Bill. 
He hoped the hon. Member for Water- 
ford County would not press his Amend- 
ment to a division. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the most 
valuable possession of the tenant being 
secured. As he did not quite under- 
stand what this meant, perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would kindly ex- 

lain. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he referred 
to the tenant right. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would look forward on the 
Notice Paper he would see a very inte- 
resting and carefully drawn Amendment 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
moved, which would explain the mean- 
ing of his remarks. 
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Mr. WARTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had declared that the Amend- 
ment came too late; but he must remind 
the Committee that justice in this matter 
was of more importance than time. He 
thought this serious appeal on the part 
of the hon. Member for Waterford 
County had not been treated as it de- 
served. It was quite true that the speech 
of the hon. Member was of an interest- 
ing character ; but there was something 
beyond that to be considered in connec- 
tion with it, and it was that he himself 
was one of those indulgent landlords 
who had listened too readily to the 
various excuses put forward by his ten- 
ants for the purpose of gaining time, 
and it was because he was suffering 
from the effects of his own kindness 
that he now came forward to ask the 
Committee to consider this reasonable 
Amendment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant had spoken of the tenant parting 
with his possession. But who gave him 
that possession? Why, it was conferred 
on him last year by that House; and 
was it not simple justice that when pro- 
perty had been created for the tenants 
of Ireland out of the property of the 
landlords it should be charged with 
the payment of some portion of the 
antecedent arrears? He thought if jus- 
tice was altogether to be dispensed with 
in the application of this measure, that 
appeals to justice should be abandoned 
once for all in defence of it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Tue O’ DONOGHUE said, that it had 
been stated by the Government on in- 
troducing this Bill, and by the supporters 
of the Bill itself, that it was intended 
to facilitate the working of the Land 
Act of last Session. He would point out 
to the Committee that the object of the 
Amendment he was about to move was 
to facilitate the working of this Bill 
when it passed into law. The Com- 
mittee would see that there were certain 
preliminary steps to be taken by the 
Land Commission before this Bill would 
apply. For instance, they had to see 
that the rent payable in respect to the 
year 1881 had been satisfied, and that 
antecedent arrears of rent were due to 
the landlord. Now, he proposed that 
when the Land Commission had satis- 
fied itself that those antecedent arrears 
were due to the landlord, the inquiry on 
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the part of the Land Commission should 
go no further—that the Land Commis- 
sion should assume that the tenant was 
unable to discharge such antecedent 
arrears. He maintained that this as- 
sumption might be fairly made by the 
Land Commission. The Committee would 
notice that at the end of the Ist clause 
he proposed to add a Proviso that when 
the landlord should receive an intima- 
tion from the Land Commission that 
there was a certain sum available for 
him he should then have power, if he 
thought proper, to move the Land Com- 
mission to inquire into the financial con- 
dition ofthe tenant. He wanted to throw 
the onus of such a step entirely on the 
landlord. Nothing in the world was 
easier than to lay down principles which 
were true in the abstract, which had a 
fine logical sound, and which captivated 
the understanding through the ear. But 
they were bound to ask themselves whe- 
ther everything relating to the case with 
which they were dealing had been treated 
in accordance with strict principle? It 
was impossible to conceive any greater 
violence to the principles of political 
economy than resulted from the system 
of rack-renting which troubled Ireland ; 
and he contended that in endeavouring 
to compensate for that injustice there 
was no violation of principle whatever. 
Why were the Irish tenants in arrear? 
Was it because they were robbers, or 
because they were habitually lazy? For 
neither of these reasons. They were 
now in arrear owing to the combined in- 
fluences of bad harvests and rack-rent- 
ing. Rack-renting, he maintained, was 
the chief cause of their being in arrear, 
because, if their resources had not been 
impaired by years of unjust exaction, it 
was impossible to suppose that two, or 
three, or four years of bad harvests 
would have utterly destroyed those re- 
sources. In justification of the Amend- 
ment he was about to move, he wished 
to say that this system of rack-renting 
had been of long standing; it had ex- 
isted there from time immemorial, and 
in the year 1790 an Irish nobleman, who 
was not particularly given to taking an 
indulgent view of his countrymen, used 
these words— 

“T am very well acquainted with the Pro- 
vince of Munster, and I know that it is impos- 
sible for human wretchedness to exceed that of 
the miserable tenantry of that Province. I 


know that the unhappy tenantry are ground to 
powder by the rents they have to nav.” 
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Now, what was true of the tenantry of 
the Province of Munster in 1790 could 
be said with perfect truth of the tenantry 
of every Province in Ireland at the pre- 
sent time. Again, in the year 1836, he 
found Lord Derby, in the course of a 
debate upon the Irish Poor Law in that 
House, saying— 


‘“‘ He should have been most desirous of seeing 
a Bill introduced, by which the poor rate levied 
might have acted as an absolute check upon 
that which he held to be one of the greatest 
evils of Ireland, viz., the exorbitant rents 
fixed upon it. For now a landlord imposed a 
rent of 50s., knowing, at the same time, that he 
could not get more than 40s., but trusting to 
what he could screw out of the tenant, while 
the poor tenant, from the great competition for 
land, undertook to pay 50s., knowing well, at 
the same time, that he could pay no such sum.”’ 


In fact, as Lord Derby said ‘‘ elsewhere,”’ 
the tenant had to pay the rent in some 
way, and, in consequence, he was obliged 
to live in a state of starvation. Again, 
in order to prove that rack-renting had 
come down to the present time, it was 
only necessary to turn to the decisions 
of the Land Commission, and to the re- 
ductions of rent which the landlordsthem- 
selves were every day making to their 
tenants out of Court. Now, he con- 
tended that it was quite impossible for 
hon. Members in that Committee to free 
themselves from responsibility for the 
state of things which existed in Ire- 
land. For years they and their prede- 
cessors had resisted all attempts to bring 
about a just settlement of the Land 
Question. They had supplied the Irish 
landlords with that physical force which 
enabled them to extort exorbitant rents 
from their unfortunate tenants. It was 
true that the law sanctioned rack-rent- 
ing; but it did not follow that the Irish 
tenantry were obliged to accept that plea 
in satisfaction of all their claims for re- 
dress. Now, his object, as he had al- 
ready pointed out, was to facilitate the 
working of this Bill, and he contended 
that all that the Land Commission ought 
to inquire into was, as to whether the 
tenant really owed his landlord antece- 
dent arrears. Supposing the Land Com- 
mission decided to make payment to the 
tenant on behalf of the landlord, what 
did this miserable concession amount to 
when contrasted with the rack-renting 
of generations? He trusted the Ge- 
vernment would agree to his proposal 
that the Court should merely in- 
quire into the fact of the tenant’s owing 
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money to the landlord. He was espe- 
cially anxious upon this point, because 
he hoped they were about to have on 
the soil of Ireland a population to whom 
they could turn round and say that legis- 
lation had done for them all that legis- 
lation could possibly do. For these 
reasons, he hoped the Government would 
not make a stand upon a point which, 
in simple truth, had no foundation in 
justice. 


Arrears of Rent 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
19, leaveoutall after ‘‘ and,” to ‘‘arrears,”’ 
in line 21.—( Zhe O’ Donoghue.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr.GLADSTONEsaid, he wassurethe 
hon. Member would see that the Govern- 
ment could not admit the Amendment 
he had just moved without departing 
from the elementary conditions of their 
proposal. Ifinability was to be proved, 
that inability was just matter for the 
cognizance of the public authorities, and 
it was not right that the Government 
should leave that matter entirely as 
between the landlord and the tenant, 
because, in cases where a tenant falsely 
professed inability, the landlord would 
be the main resource for showing that he 
was able to pay, for if the tenant were 
able to pay, the landlord would think he 
was not bound to make the sacrifice 
which this Bill called upon him to make. 
He was sure his hon. Friend must be 
convinced that all along he had not con- 
sidered this matter from the most popu- 
lar point of view. The Land Act of last 
year included this very condition— 
namely, proof by the tenant of his in- 
ability to pay; and he could not state 
too frankly that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not take the responsibility 
of asking for the application of a public 
fund with the contingency of a grant 
from the Consolidated Fund for the pur- 
pose of discharging arrears which the 
tenant himself might be able to pay. It 
was the bounden duty of the Govern- 
ment to have the inability of the tenant 
to pay ascertained. He might also say 
that, although the very general inability 
of large masses of the smaller tenants in 
certain parts of Ireland to pay these 
arrears constituted the whole basis of 
the Bill, the mere fact of the existence 
of great arrears in Ireland would not 
justify it. The Government thought the 
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Bill justified, because, although there 
might a certain proportion of the tenants 
in arrears, yet there was a very large 
number of tenants unable to pay, and 
they felt that the line between ability 
and inability in this matter was one 
which ought to be maintained. 

Mr. MOORE said, he thought that 
arrears ought to be blotted out once for 
all. He was, however, sure he could not 
move the House from the decision they 
had arrived at; but there appeared to 
prevail amongst hon. Members an opi- 
nion that there were to be two investiga- 
tions. That, however, was not the case. 
But he thought they had a right to know 
what the character of the investigation 
was to be. He had no wish to create 
difficulties ; but if the investigation was 
to be of a legal character, he was bound 
to say that it would prove to be another 
source of confusion and delay. If the 
Government were determined to have 
this investigation, which he regarded as 
a sham, and as placing a premium on 
dishonesty, he said they had a right to 
ask to whom—to how many Courts—it 
was to be delegated. 

Mr. HEALY said, the investigation 
would, undoubtedly, lead to long delays. 
He suggested a provision should be in- 
serted in the clause that the tender of 
one year’s rent should be a bar to all 
action on the part of landlords where 
ejectment proceedings had been com- 
menced. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, that no pro- 
vision had been made to meet what would 
amount almost to a certainty under this 
Act. Application would be made by the 
tenant, and a certain time would elapse 
during which the application would be 
considered ; in the meantime great pres- 
sure would be put upon the tenant by 
all his other creditors to liquidate their 
claims, and, if necessary, to place him in 
a position to come under the Act by 
giving them the money upon which the 
landlord would otherwise have the first 
claim. It would soon become a noto- 
rious fact that in a short time he would 
receive a certain sum of money from the 
Government, and the shopkeepers and 
money-lenders would at once make de- 
mands upon him for their debts. Now, 
he submitted that a man who had money 
at the bank sufficient to discharge his 
liability to the landlord ought not to 
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claim a year’s rent under the Act. In 
order to prevent this he begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, and sincerely trusted the Govern- 
ment would accede to it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 20, after “ tenant,” insert ‘at 
the date of his application was and now.’’— 
(Mr. Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
Gentleman opposite seemed to think the 
strongest reasons existed for the inser- 
tion of the Amendment he had just 
moved; but he was bound to confess that 
he did not see any reason to justify its 
acceptance, There were, no doubt, prac- 
tical objections to the Bill, and some 
difficulties with regard to its operation, 
not the least of these latter being pre- 
sented by the investigation to be made 
by the Land Commission. While the 
Government said the Bill was a neces- 
sity, they admitted that it would entail 
great labour, expense, and some delay. 
Now, it seemed to him that by the 
Amendment before the Committee the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to substitute 
two investigations for one. He proposed 
that the Court should be bound to ascer- 
tain at the time when the adjudication 
was made that the tenant was then un- 
able to pay, and also to go back to a 
former date and examine as to whether 
any change had taken place in the cir- 
cumstances of the tenant. The hon. 
Member must himself admit that this 
would constitute a large addition to the 
labour, delay, and expense of investiga- 
tion. Again, he thought the case a most 
improbable one, in which there was likely 
to be abuse of the Act in the manner 
indicated. The hon. Member said the 
tenant might have money at the bank, 
which might be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of debts to shopkeepers or money- 
lenders. But, supposing that money were 
appropriated to the payment of his law- 
ful debts by the tenant, he was not pre- 
pared to say that such payment was such 
asin on the part of the man as to dis- 
qualify him from receiving the benefit 
of the Act. What was really material 
was the man’s inability to pay at the 
time the application was made. Her 
Majesty’s Government were willing that 
a proper investigation should be made; 


but they objected to add gratuitously to 
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the difficulties of working the Bill, which 
it appeared to him they would be doing 
by acceding to the hon. Member’s pro- 
osal, 

» Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought the motive which actuated 
his hon. Friend in proposing this Amend- 
ment was one which deserved more con- 
sideration from the Government than, 
as he gathered from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, it was 
likely to receive. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to draw a distinction— 
a rather unfair one in his opinion—be- 
tween the lawful debts of the tenant and 
his debt to the landlord for arrears of 
rent. Now, he understood his hon. Friend 
to argue that a notice of application to the 
Court would, in fact, be notice to the cre- 
ditors to come down on the unfortunate 
tenant for the purpose of squeezing him 
to the utmost for the whole of their 
debts, which at present the law considers 
as secondary to the debt due to the land- 
lord ; and that, when the Court decided 
the matter, the landlord would be the 
sufferer, because the money which ought 
to have paid the rent would then become 
applicable to the payment of debts of a 
secondary character. That was undoubt- 
edly a hardship to the landlord, while, 
at the same time, the tenant was in no 
way benefited by it. He hoped there 
would be an opportunity of discussing 
the point raised by his hon. Friend at 
some time during the passage of the Bill 
through Committee. He thought, how- 
ever, that the question as to when the 
investigation should be made—whether 
at the time of application or adjudi- 
cation—was better raised by the Amend- 
ment of which the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin had given Notice; and, 
therefore, he suggested that the present 
Amendment should not be pressed. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he had no wish 
that the time of the Committee should 
be occupied in twice discussing the same 
question ; and, therefore, he was willing 
to ask leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. But he wished to point out that 
the payment of the creditors other than 
the landlord would go on in the cases 
indicated in the face of those tenants 
who had paid their rents, and would 
constitute a premium ondishonesty which 
the right hon. Gentleman, he believed, 
never intended. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Mr. H. G. ALLEN said, the object of 


the Amendment he was about to move 
was to make a distinction, so far as the 
benefit of the Bill was concerned, be- 
tween the two classes of tenants men- 
tioned a short time since by the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Villiers 
Stuart)—the thrifty and industrious ten- 
ants, and those who spent their money 
as fast as they received it. He desired 
to make it clear that the former class 
were to be relieved from the effects of bad 
seasons, and that it was not intended 
to relieve the latter from their liability 
under circumstances such as had been 
referred to. He thought it clear that 
inability to pay was not alone a sufficient 
claim to a relief in its nature exceptional. 
Suppose a man, in consequence of disso- 
lute and drunken habits, never were to 
sow seed in his ground. It was obvious 
that such a man would be “‘ unable ”’ to 
pay rent, still more unable to pay off 
arrears. Would it be contended that, 
for such a man, his arrears were to be 
discharged out of the taxation of the 
nation? Surely not. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 20, after the word “ unable,” 
to insert the words “by reason of failure of 
crops or disaster to stock, and without fault on 
his own part.” —(Mr. H. G. Allen.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
afraid he must decline to accept this 
Amendment, on grounds which were the 
same as those which applied in the case 
of that which was last before the Com- 
mittee—namely, that it proposed a very 
large extension indeed of the Amend- 
ment necessary to be made. It added 
largely and gravely to that difficulty, 
which was the main difficulty of the 
Bill—that was to say, the ascertaining 
of the tenant’s inability to pay, a diffi- 
culty which the Government had en- 
countered for the most serious moral and 
social reasons. But he could see no 
ground why those moral and social rea- 
sons should carry them so far as to 
adopt the words proposed by his hon. 
Friend. Now, there was no doubt of 
the fact that with regard to the great 
bulk of those whose cases this Bill 
would include, they were unable to pay 
owing to the failure of crops or disasters 
to stock, or other causes beyond their 
control. He quite agreed with his hon. 
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Friend that it would be an excellent 
thing to exclude the drunkard, the un- 
thrifty, and worthless fellow from the 
benefit of many Acts of Parliament; 
but it was hardly in the power of the 
Legislature to do it, and it was not very 
important that it should be done in a 
case of this kind; because the cases of 
persons who had ruined themselves from 
excess were quite exceptional, and the 
process of distinguishing and separating 
would be such that the labour entailed 
by the invidious nature, and the whole 
character of the investigation, would far 
more than outweigh the infinitesimal 
advantage to be derived from it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, no doubt it was 
an important fact that some inquiry was 
to be made under the provisions of the 
Bill. There must be investigation if the 
Government were to justify themselves 
in the face of those who looked after the 
interest of the taxpayers. And, inquiry 
being necessary, however inconvenient, 
in the name of common sense, let it be a 
real and not ashaminguiry. If the Go- 
vernment intended that this money was 
to be had simply for the asking, they 
might as well enact that everybody who 
applied for it was unable to pay. The 
Amendment before the Committee said 
that the incapacity to pay should be by 
reason of the two points stated; but the 
Prime Minister had gone beyond them 
altogether, and his remarks had led him 
into a series of considerations that might 
be very well aired before a Social Science 
Congress, but which had nothing what- 
ever todo with the Amendment before 
the Committee. The hon. Member who 
introduced the Amendment never sug- 
gested that it should be inquired into 
whether a man was moral in his habits, 
or whether he was reduced to present 
distress by drunkenness. For his own 
part, he considered the Amendment 
dealt with subjects that might very well 
be the subject of inquiry on the part of 
the Land Commission, and he thought 
it should be seriously and gravely 
treated by the Committee. They could 
not, in considering this Bill, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was pre- 
sented, ignore what had been going 
on in Ireland for the last 18 months, 
and what was still going on there. It 
was no good to shut their eyes and pre- 
tend not to see what everyone outside 
the House saw very well. Everyone 
admitted that there ought to be discri- 
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mination with regard to the circum- 
stances and position of the applicants 
under this Act. Some tenants, owing 
to the failure of crops, disasters to 
stock, and without any fault on their 
own part, were entitled to receive every 
sympathy; and if any just and wise 
measure were proposed to relieve them 
from arrears, and keep them in pos- 
session of their farms, it ought to re- 
ceive fair consideration. But there were 
other tenants who had had no failure of 
crops or disasters to stock, but who, 
with distinct fault on their own part, 
had hearkened to the teachings of the 
Land League; and he contended that 
these men ought not to be allowed to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the in- 
nocent tenants to participate in the na- 
tional largesse. Therefore, he said, whe- 
ther it was convenient or inconvenient, 
it was necessary that this should be a 
real inquiry ; that the Commissioners 
should satisfy themselves, as they could 
do by inquiry carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood, whether the people who ap- 
plied were those who had abstained from 
paying rent in obedience to the ‘no 
rent’? manifesto, or whether they were 
of the class who had formerly paid 
their rents from gale day to gale day, and 
who, in recent years, from real or pre- 
tended terror, or sympathy, joined the 
League, refused to pay, and fell into 
arrears in consequence. Was it to 
be tolerated or suggested that tenants 
of that class had the same right to 
the relief afforded by this Bill as the 
tenants who had fallen into arrears in 
consequence of the failure of crops, or 
disasters to stock, and without fault of 
theirown? If the inquiry were to be 
real and such as the taxpayers of the 
country had a right to expect, he ven- 
tured to say that the topics suggested 
by the Amendment ought to be con- 
sidered and judged of by the Com- 
mittee. Words something similar to 
these were submitted to the judgment of 
the House by the Government in the 
’ Compensation for Disturbance Bill. It 
was admitted, of course, that the pro- 
cess would occupy some time, and the 
exercise of some discretion on the part of 
the tribunal; but it was considered that 
the relief proposed should not be given 
without consideration of the circum- 
stances under which the inability to pay 
had arisen. Was it not fair that the 
Land Commission should consider, not 
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only whether the applicant was unable 
to pay, but whether he was unable to 
pay honestly, from no fault of his own, 
or dishonestly, because he had united 
himself with a criminal agitation, and 
from that time refused to carry out the 
obligations which previously he had rea- 
sonably and fairly endeavoured to dis- 
charge? If some safeguard of the kind 
proposed were not put into the Bill it 
would be both unjust and demoralizing. 
Could anyone conceive, in the wildest 
stretch of imagination, more demoral- 
izing teaching than to say to a man— 
‘*You deliberately did not pay your 
debts, not because you could not do so, 
but because you thought you could evade 
the law under the gis of criminal ter- 
rorism to which you wilfully bowed your 
head; but having fallen into arrears in 
consequence, we will now come in and 
help you, equally with the honest man, 
and while there are some classes to be 
helped who are poor, courageous, and 
honest, you will also be assisted who 
have been dishonest and cowardly?” If 
this were to be a real inquiry—one that 
would satisfy the public, must not some 
discrimination be shown with regard to 
these different classes of applicants ? 
The only mode which had been suggested 
of arriving at that end was that con- 
tained in the Amendment before the 
Committee. If the Government could 
indicate some other means of discrimi- 
nating between the two classes of ten- 
ants referred to, he would be ready to 
consider it; but, in the absence of any 
better proposal, he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Pembroke. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
only to be quarrelling with words, be- 
cause he did not entirely approve of the 
Amendment before the Committee in its 
present form. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said if the Govern- 
ment did not approve the words they 
should alter the Amendment. But he 
(Mr. Gladstone) had stated his objection 
to the Amendment in the words in which 
it was expressed, and those were words 
which imposed two conditions — one 
being that the inability should arise by 
reason of the failure of crops or disas- 
ters to stock; the other, that there 
should be no fault on the part of the ap- 
plicant. He had pointed out that it was 
inexpedient in the highest degree to in- 
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sist that the tenant’s inability should be 
without fault on his own part, and in 
doing so he had referred to the case 
where the moral conduct of a man had 
reduced him to destitution. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said the 
Government had not proposed anything 
which he approved for dealing with this 
matter; but, if that were so, why did 
not he put forward a suggestion of his 
own? The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was clearly supporting an Amend- 
ment which he did not approve. Again, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
throughout his speech had frequently 
used the expression--‘‘ If there is to be 
areal inquiry.” But the Amendment 
had nothing to do with the reality of the 
inquiry; it had to do with its scope and 
intent only. The inquiry into the ten- 
ant’s inability was a real inquiry, quite 
apart from the question whether or not 
they were to examine into the cause. 
He believed the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would not dispute that, and, 
if so, it justified him in putting aside 
the portion of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s speech which referred to 
the reality of the inquiry. And now he 
must point out that the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman went a little further. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
admitted there was to be no inquiry into 
morality, so that the drunkard and thief, 
vr the drunken fellow generally, was to 
have no difficulty placed in his way. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said let them enact on the face of 
the Bill that which they really meant to 
enact. If he (Mr. Gladstone) under- 
stood him rightly, what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman meant was, that 
the man who was really unable to pay 
his rent at the time of the investigation, 
‘but who was at one time able to pay, 
and did not pay, owing to the instiga- 
tion of the Land League, ought to be 
excluded from the benefit of this Act. 
He had endeavoured to understand the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
that was what he understood him to 
mean. He thought he was quite cor- 
rect, for the speech of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman admitted of no 
other conclusion. He could only ob- 
serve, that if that had better appear on 
the face of the Bill, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had better move a 
Proviso, which it was quite easy to sug- 
gest, providing that in case it should ap- 
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pear that a man, unable to discharge 
these arrears—— 

Mr. GIBSON: I have an Amend- 
ment to that effect lower down. 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked why, in that 
case, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not wait until his own Amend- 
ment came up, instead of wasting his 
animated advocacy on an Amendment of 
which he did not approve? He would 
not hesitate to go great lengths with the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
condemning the conduct of that class of 
people who held their harvests, or kept 
their rents in their pockets when they 
were able to pay them, under any insti- 
gation whatever. But even with regard 
to those he would draw some distinction 
which the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman did not draw, because many of 
the people acted under terror; and ifhe 
(Mr. Gladstone) could separate those who 
acted under terror and those who pro- 
ceeded wilfully, he might go a long way 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite. After what he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had said, and after what the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman himself (Mr. 
Gibson) seemed to admit, it was evident 
that they ought not to proceed by the ac- 
ceptance of the words now before them. 

CotoneL BARNE said, that this 
clause was really a premium to idle- 
ness. Suppose some idle tenants did 
nothing but stand about with their 
hands in their pockets, like many of the 
“corner boys ’’—which he thought men 
who loitered about street corners were 
called—suppose they came to the Land 
Commissioners, and said, ‘‘they had got 
no money, and they had got a holding 
for which they were unable to pay rent,” 
were the taxpayers of Great Britain to 
put their hands into their pockets and 
pay taxes towards the idleness of those 
men? It appeared to him (Colonel 
Barne) that some Amendment of this 
sort was necessary to avoid that contin- 
gency. The words at the end of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. 
H. Allen), ‘‘and without fault on his 
own part,” would entirely cover: that 
contingency, and it seemed to him the 
Amendment ought to be accepted by the 
Committee. He trusted the hon. Mem- 
ber would press his Amendment, which 
should certainly receive his (Colonel 
Barne’s) support. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, they 
must assume that the Land Commis- 
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sioners would exercise common sense in 
the discharge of their duties, and if they 
found a gross case of fraud, they would 
not find it necessary to make an advance. 
Under the circumstances, he could not 
think that the Amendment was neces- 
sary. 

Carrain AYLMER said, he had lis- 
tened to the two speeches made by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter; but he had not heard the right hon. 
Gentleman use one argument, or give 
one reason, against the Amendment. 
He spoke of the extent and scope of the 
inquiry, but he urged no valid argu- 
ment against the Amendment as a whole. 
If the Amendment was not accepted, or 
some qualification put in in regard to 
the man unable to pay rent, the Com- 
mittee would find themselves in rather a 
strange position. Suppose for a moment 
aman was unable to pay his rent, al- 
though he had met with no failure of 
crops and had not suffered any disaster 
to stock, and there had been no fault on 
hisown part. What was the natural con- 
clusion? He had had a fortunate time 
and good seasons, and still he was un- 
able to pay. It was evident he was 
living in a holding for which he could 
never pay rent even under the most 
favourable circumstances. He thought 
that such a qualification as was now pro- 
posed was absolutely necessary in the 
clause to prevent cases of fraud arising. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who spoke last had gone a little be- 
yond the subject which was immediately 
before the Committee. The main point 
which the Committee would be in- 
terested in deciding was this, whether 
those who had held the harvest should 
be entitled or not to the boon which was 
going to be conferred. He thought this 
was a fair issue which was raised by the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
H. Allen). Would the Government be 
disposed, if it were possible to find lan- 
guage to express it clearly, to insert a 
provision that those who by any wilful 
default of their own found themselves 
now unable to pay their debts, should 
not be entitled to this great boon? He 
would suggest the adoption of some 
words of this kind—that those ‘‘ who 
were unable by failure of crops and not 
by any wilful default of their own.’ He 
had no particular liking for those words, 
and he would be perfectly satisfied if the 
Government would accept the principle 
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of his suggestion, and say that they 
would consider the point. He believed 
that the words ‘‘ wilful default” would 
guard against the terrorism of which 
the Prime Minister had spoken. 

Mr. DILLON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) had talked about men holding 
the harvest, and other hon. Members 
had spoken about the instigation of 
the Land League in regard to the hold- 
ing of the harvest. When, however, did 
the Land League tell the Irish people 
to hold the harvest? Why, they told 
them to dosoin 1880, after the famine— 
after the Members of the House of Com- 
mons had voted public money to feed the 
Irish people and kept them from starva- 
tion. They advised the people to hold the 
harvest in 1880, when this House had 
acknowledged, and the English public 
had acknowledged, that in large districts 
for months and months, thousands and 
thousands of families—he might almost 
say hundreds of thousands of families— 
were living on a few pence a-day. That 
was the oceasion on which the Land 
League told the people to hold the 
harvest. What did men mean when 
they talked about this Bill coming to 
the help of people who had not paid 
their rents in consequence of the advice 
of the Land League? If hon. Members 
would recollect, they must know that the 
Land League never advised any tenants 
in Ireland not to pay their rents until 
last autumn. According to the pro- 
vision of this Bill the tenant must have 
paid his rent on the last gale day, 1881, 
and, certainly, at that time, the Land 
League had not advised any tenant not 
to pay rent, and it had not, as it had 
now, spread its influence throughout 
Ireland. It was perfectly absurd—and 
it was only spoken in ignorance—-to 
talk about the Land League either ter- 
rorizing the people or advising them 
not to pay their rents previous to 
the year 1881. It was in the autumn of 
1881 that they told the tenants not to pay 
their rents, and it was only then for the 
first time that such a charge was made 
against the Land League. As he under- 
stood the Bill, before any tenant could 
claim any advantage under it, he must 
have satisfied the landlord in respect of 
the rent of the year 1881, and, therefore, 
it was of no avail to say that people had 
acted upon the instigation of the Land 
League. 
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Srrk MICHAEL HICKS BEACH 
said, he did not think the Committee 
would accept the assurance of the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), that 
there was no wilful non-payment of rent 
in Ireland before the date to which the 
Bill applied. It appeared to him (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) that there was 
great force in the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen), and therefore he would 
venture to move an Amendment on the 
Amendment now before the Committee, 
in order to carry the suggestion into 
effect. Instead of the word “ fault,’ in 
the second line of the Amendment, he 
would move to insert the words “ wilful 
default.”” The Amendment would then 
read—‘‘by reason of failure of cropsor dis- 
aster to stock, and without wilful default 
on his own part,” and he thought it was 
one which might fairly be accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Government, as really 
containing, both in its spirit and in its 
letter, what hitherto they had always un- 
derstood to be the intention of the Go- 
vernment by this Bill. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
‘‘fault,” in order to insert the words 
“wilful default,’—(Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach,)—-instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
“fault”? stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Dr. LYONS trusted the Government, 
even on the recommendation of so im- 
portant a Member as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), and also on the recommenda- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), would not 
consent to turn the Bill into a system of 
political inquisition. Nothing could be 
more certain to defeat the object of the 
Bill and more sure to raise up fresh 
agitation of a violent kind than the 
adoption of the principle of retrospective 
action with any semblance of vengeance. 
He was not here to defend in any manner 
the action of the Land League. He had 
openly denounced the “no rent’? mani- 
festo, and he did not intend to defend 
the Gentlemen who had taken a violent 
course in Ireland during the last two or 
three years. Heregretted theiraction ex- 
ceedingly; but to attempt to introduce 
into the Bill the principle of retrospective 
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vengeance upon the unfortunate victims 
of that agitation would be utterly dis- 
astrous. The great object of this Bill, 
if it had any political or social object at 
all, was that it should act as a healing 
measure throughout the country. He 
did not believe it had been framed in 
the best and wisest way; but still the 
Government were entitled to great credit 
for having attempted to deal with a 
great Irish question in the way which 
to them seemed best for the country. 
He maintained that the chief object was 
to inquire whether any individual ten- 
ant, who came forward to claim relief, 
was actually, at the time he claimed 
relief, unable to pay his rent. This 
was really the main and sole issue be- 
fore them, and to attempt to mix up 
any other question with this would be 
to utterly wreck the Bill. What would 
be the effect if they omitted a large 
number of people from the benefits of 
the Bill? He quite agreed with what 
the Prime Minister had said, that a 
great number of persons did not pay 
their rents because of terror; but what 
became of the money in the meantime 
was an entirely different question. It 
was quite proper that a close inquiry 
should be made whether the tenant had 
now got the money or not. Many of 
them had misspent the money, and it was 
not now forthcoming. That was another 
question. Were the Committee to leave 
any considerable number of men, who 
were technically entitled to relief under 
the Biil, out in the cold? If they were 
left out in the cold what would become 
of them? They would become a prey 
to agitation, and feelings would arise of 
the most violent and unfortunate kind. 
He trusted the Government would stand 
firm on the proposal now before them, 
and not yield to the representation of 
even so important a Member as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen). 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must point 
out that it was quite impossible to dis- 
pose of this question satisfactorily at the 
present moment, and upon the present 
Amendment. He had come down to the 
House prepared to discuss any Amend- 
ment that had been before them, and, 
amongst others, to discuss the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman opposite, the junior Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) ; 
but a question had been raised of con- 
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siderable importance and of the utmost 
delicacy, in respect to which he should 
be exceeding his discretion if he at- 
tempted to give an opinion without con- 
sulting his Colleagues. Although the 
question might not be one of very large 
operation, yet the principle involved was 
one of extreme difficulty ; and he would 
also observe that it was not properly 
before them now. The Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman did not bring 
it properly before them, because he still 
left in the Bill a double condition—a 
condition that there should have been 
no failure of crops or disaster to stock, 
and no wilful default on the part of the 
tenant. ‘The Act of 1880 offered no 
precedent whatever on this matter. It 
was an Act fully in favour of the tenant 
—a one-sided Act—upon the necessity 
of the case undoubtedly in favour of the 
tenant, and without any sort of compen- 
sation or consideration to the landlord. 
The fact that Parliament thought it 
necessary to limit that to failure of 
crops was no proof that this ought to be 
limited to failure of crops. Supposing 
it had been due to harvest employment 
in England, these words would pre- 
vent any relief being offered the tenant. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see that tiie question was 
really one deserving of the most serious 
examination, and that it was not fairly 
raised by the Amendment, even with the 
improvements the right hon. Gentle- 
man had introduced in it. He hoped 
they would be allowed to dispose of it 
now, and deal with the question in an- 
other form. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought his duty to his constituents 
obliged him to insist upon this question 
being discussed and decided at the pre- 
sent stage of the Bill. What was it they 
were asked to do, if the Government 
would not provide that wilful default in 
the payment of rent should not be in- 
cluded in the term inability under the 
Bill? What was it they were likely to 
find themselves compelled to do, when 
the Bill was interpreted by the tribu- 
nals to which it had to be referred? 
Just this, and nothing else—that the 
money of the loyal taxpayers of Great 
Britain and Ireland would be given to 
those whose debts to their landlords 
were due, not to poverty, but to the fact 
that they had been members of a crimi- 
nal organization. The right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had told the Committee that this 
was a matter that it was necessary for 
him to consider with his Colleagues be- 
fore he could decide how it should be 
dealt with in this Bill. Why, was it pos- 
sible that Her Majesty’s Government 
had brought in this measure without full 
consideration and without the know- 
ledge that this question would arise? If 
the Government had listened to any one 
of the speeches which had been made 
on the second reading of the Bill, or on 
the Motion to go into Committee, they 
must have recognized throughout those 
speeches a dread on the part of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House that 
the Bill might be so interpreted as to 
bring about ‘a result which he should 
have supposed Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the whole House, except some 
hon. Members sitting below the Gang- 
way, would entirely disapprove. It was 
absolutely necessary that they should 
have some definition of inability inserted 
in this clause of the Bill; and if Her 
Majesty’s Government did not approve 
of the words now before them, he would 
ask them to suggest some other words 
that would guard them from what they 
dreaded. ‘They had an example before 
them which none of them ought to for- 
get of what could be done by legislation 
of this kind, in which the interpretation 
of a Statute was left to the discretion of 
a Court without any rules for its guid- 
ance. Did anybody suppose when the 
Land Act of last Session was passing 
through Parliament that the section of 
that Act relating to the fixing of fair 
rents would be interpreted as it had 
been? Would anyone assert that this 
Act would have become law in the shape 
in which it did become law; that it 
would even have passed through that 
House in its present incomplete form, if 
there had been the slightest idea that 
it would have been thus interpreted in 
a manner contrary to the express decla- 
rations of Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who said there was no 
risk of the results which were now 
found to have taken place? And now 
they were told by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, when it was asked that the 
benefits of this Bill should be denied to 
members of the Land League, or to 
those who had been willing coadjutors 
of the Land League, that the ques- 
tion was one which required great 
consideration. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man did not even tell them that he would 
take care that this Bill should not be in- 
terpreted in their favour; and yet he 
pressed this Committee to pass a clause 
which might have in its present shape 
such an effect as he had described, with 
no further declaration of opinion on his 
(the Prime Minister’s) part than that 
this question merited the consideration 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that, 
after all, the words of the Amendment 
did not cover every case. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I beg your par- 
don ; I did not say so. I said they covered 
a great deal more than they ought to 
cover. 

Si MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he had misunderstood the right 
hon. Gentleman, who had, however, said 
that the words of the Bill of 1880 would 
not include the case of persons whose 
misfortune had resulted from the failure 
of employment in England, and, there- 
fore, would not in themselves be perfect. 
Surely such a question as the precise 
words of a definition might, if necessary, 
be very well again entertained on Re- 
port. But he did hope they would not 
part with the question of principle now 
unless something definite was arrived 
at; and that now they saw how true it 
was that the Government had adopted 
the measures of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on the Irish Benches below the Gang- 
way, they would take care that, at any 
rate, this Bill should not pass the House 
of Commons in its present shape as a 
measure which commended itself to the 
British Parliament. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must say 
he was rather surprised at the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, who had dis- 
cussed the matter in a temper in which 
it had not been discussed in the House 
before. He (Mr. Gladstone) did not 
understand why all this heat should be 
imported into a discussion. He was not 
aware of having said anything or having 
suggested anything to justify it. He 
had simply said that the question which 
was raised by the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) was a question 
that was not upon the Paper, nor among 
the Amendments standing on the Paper 
for discussion to-day; that it was a 
matter of such importance and delicacy 
that he desired to have the opportunity 
of considering it before he ventured to 
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give the views of the Government upon it. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite then 
rose in great heat, and said that because 
he (Mr. Gladstone) had asked for time 
to consider the question, which he re- 
garded as of great delicacy and import- 
ance, and which was not placed before 
them by the Amendment—that because 
he asked for time and the power of con- 
sulting with his Colleagues before he 
gave a final judgment, it was plain he 
had done nothing but accept the dicta- 
tion of the Land League. Was not that 
speaking with heat? His right hon. 
Vriend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) referred to the matter in a 
totally different spirit. He said that it 
was, in his opinion, right that those 
whose inability to pay their rents had 
arisen from wilfuldefault on their own 
part, should be punished for that wilful 
default by exclusion from the benefits of 
the Act. To introduce anything final in 
the operation of a measure of this kind 
was a serious matter, and that was all he 
(Mr. Gladstone) stated, and, being a 
serious matter, he asked the House to 
give him the power of considering 
it. That was the offence which had 
drawn down upon him the condem- 
nation of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but he must bear it as he best could. 
It was quite true that the question 
had never occurred to him and his 
Colleagues; it had not occurred to him 
in considering the numerous points of 
difficulty that were connected with the 
framing of this Bill—it had never oc- 
curred to them to examine the question 
whether it was worth while to introduce 
such words as were now proposed ; but 
he had told the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) that he per- 
fectly agreed with him as to the view 
which was to be taken of the offence of 
those who wilfully withheld their rents 
when they were able to pay them. The 
Executive had done their best to make 
those people pay their rents. He had 
shown conclusive reasons why they 
should not require as a condition of 
receiving relief that the parties should 
prove that their distress had arisen by 
reason of failure of crops or disaster to 
stock. And the right kon. Gentleman 
invited him to put this into the Bill, 
in order to strike it out on Report. 
(Sir Micnazt Hicks-Bracu: No, no!] 
What was the proposal? The proposal 
was that they should adopt the Amend- 
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ment as it stood, and consider it further 
on Report. : 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
I said it might be further considered 
with a view to modification. 

Mr.. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman told them it was a mat- 
ter for further consideration, and yet 
when he (Mr. Gladstone) wanted time 
for further consideration, the right hon. 
Gentleman would not give it to him. It 
was plain that the right hon. Gentleman 
insisted that he (Mr. Gladstone) should 
adopt a variety of mischievous words, 
in order that he might reconsider them 
on Report. He was not inclined to in- 
troduce into the Bill that no inability 
should be taken into consideration un- 
less it was by reason of failure of crops 
or disaster to stock, because, although 
this would be, no doubt, the general de- 
scription of a vast number of cases of 
inability to pay rent, there would be a 
great number of cases of inability arising 
from other causes which would thereby 
be excluded. He, therefore, wanted 
time to consider the Amendment fully ; 
and certainly if he was not fit to be 
trusted upon a point of this kind, it was 
plain that he was not fitted for any of 
those functions which had been placed 
in his hands. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, the position which the Prime Mi- 
nister took up was really a very extra- 
ordinary and a very embarrassing one. 
He could not understand what the right 
hon. Gentleman meant by saying that 
this was a point which had only just 
been brought before them, and that 
there was no Notice on the Paper. It 
was, of course, conceivable that in the 
midst of other occupations the right hon. 
Gentleman might not have paid full at- 
tention to the Noticesthathad been given 
on the Paper, and might not have studied 
what their exact meaning was; but that 
was no reason why the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should interpose to prevent the 
Committee, who were acquainted with 
and who did understand the point, dis- 
cussing with freedom the very important 
suggestion which was contained in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Pembrokeshire (Mr. H. Allen), and of 
deciding upon it now. The precise 
wording of the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman was, perhaps, open to some 
question, and was open to further dis- 
cussion on Report, if necessary; but the 
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principle upon which the hon. Member’s 
Amendment was founded appeared to be 
one that was perfectly clear to anybody 
who took the trouble to consider what it 
meant. They knew perfectly well that 
from the beginning of all those ques- 
tions with regard to compensation or 
the remission of arrears which they had 
had before them, one of the most diffi- 
cult points was what was meant by in- 
ability. And it was evident from the 
state of the Notice Paper that many 
hon. Members had felt that it was im- 
possible to leave this matter entirely 
loose, and to be decided according to 
the discretion of a tribunal—the compo- 
sition of which they did not know, but 
with regard to which they certainly felt 
some slight uneasines. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Pembrokeshire (Mr. H. Allen) 
tried to grapple with this difficulty ; and 
he placed upon the Paper a proposition 
affirming that it should be proved that 
inability to pay had arisen by reason of 
certain failures, and through no fault of 
the tenant himself. It might be that 
the hon. Member had not enumerated 
all the causes of failure which ought to 
be taken into account. That was very 
possible ; and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister had suggested one 
which ought to be enumerated. There 
might even be others, which might be 
suggested in Committee, or which might 
be suggested at a later stage of the Bill; 
but that part of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment was wholly distinct from 
the second part of it—namely, that there 
should be no fault on the part of the 
tenant himself. Did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman think that those words had no 
meaning in them at all? Was it pos- 
sible that anybody could read those 
words without recognizing their mean- 
ing or their object ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I referred to 
those words when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not present. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, that, of course, he was in a diffi- 
culty owing to his being absent from the 
House when the Prime Minister was 
speaking ; but what he understood was 
that the right hon. Gentleman did not 
appear to comprehend fully the purport 
and meaning of the words which were on 
the Paper, because he said fault on the 
part of the tenant might imply bad and 
intemperate habits, or slovenly farming, 
or many other things. The Committee 
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had those words before them, and they 
could judge as well as the hon. Member 
for Pembrokeshire (Mr. H. Allen) or 
anybody else what those words covered. 
Fault on the part of the tenant might 
consist in carelessness or drunkenness, 
and the like, and these causes must be 
taken into consideration ; the words must 
also cover the fault of a tenant wasting 
his money or employing it to improper 
uses, and they must cover the case of 
the man who had dissipated his means 
by attracting to himself those associations 
which had the art of extracting a good 
deal of money from his pocket. But 
‘‘ without fault on his part” was a point 
which undoubtedly covered the case 
which was put by the Amendment that 
had been suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen); and whether it was upon the 
face of the Amendment or not, it was a 
point which must have occurred, and 
which certainly ought to have occurred, 
to Her Majesty’s Government when they 
were framing this Bill. Was this meant 
to be a boon given to those who had 
taken no active part in the “ no rent” 
movement, or wasit not? If it was not 
intended to be a boon to them, it was 
quite reasonable and proper that the Bill 
should contain a provision excluding 
such persons from its.benefits. It was 
not proposed to fine them, but it was 
only proposed to exclude them from the 
benefits which were to be given at the 
expense of other people. Who were 
those other people? They were, in the 
first place, the landlords, and, in the 
second place, the taxpayers of this coun- 
try. He thought nothing could be more 
unjustifiable than that the Government 
should bring in a Bill of this character 
involving such a very novel proposition 
as this Bill did, without having con- 
sidered the question now under discus- 
sion. The question was now, at all 
events, well before them; they had the 
means of pronouncing an opinion upon 
it; and if the Government thought it 
necessary at a later stage to make any 
further condition to clear up the point 
which was raised by the first part of the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, they would 
be perfectly able to doso. It did seem 
to him that they were in a position now 
to decide the question of wilful default, 
and, being in that position, there was 
no reason whatever why a decision 
should not be arrived at. 
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Mr. HUGH SHIELD said, that if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) was anxious to take a division 
now, he (Mr. H. Shield) was prepared 
to state his opinions strongly as to the 
unadyisability of adopting the Amend- 
ment either in its original or present 
shape. By common consent an inquiry 
was to be made as to the circumstances 
of a man before he was entitled to relief 
under the Bill. ‘That inquiry was to be 
as to his ability or otherwise to pay, and 
the man who came out of that inquiry 
successfully would come out with a cer- 
tificate that he was unable to pay. 
What hon. Members opposite seemed to 
require was that if a man came out of 
the inquiry successfully he should come 
out with a certificate not only that he 
was not able to pay, but with a certificate 
of good conduct in times past, and 
especially that he had not hearkened to 
the teachings of the Land League. He 
did not think that such a process as that 
would facilitate at all the progress of the 
Bill. He understood the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote ) to posi- 
tively reprove the Prime Minister be- 
cause he did not discover in the words 
“fault on his own part,” that there 
might be involved in those words that 
reprobation of the Land League to 
which this House was so ready to give 
expression. The reproach of the right 
hon. Baronet was wholly unfounded. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. H. Allen) ex- 
pounded his own Amendment, and had 
said not one word about the Land 
League; he was desirous that the 
men who were unable to pay their rent 
through failure of crops or a disaster to 
stock, or through no fault of their own, 
should receive the boon which the Bill 
conferred; but his hon. Friend—and he 
honoured him for it—did not allow him- 
self to travel into those regions of heat 
into which the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks- Beach) so readily plunged, 
and into which he was anxious to drag 
the Committee after him. He might en- 
courage the right hon. Baronet and the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), whose object plainly was 
that the men who had belonged to the 
Land League should not be benefited by 
the Bill—he might encourage them to 
think that this was already provided for, 
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for if the men had hearkened to the 
teachings of the Land League, what was 
the lesson that had been taught them ?— 
“Don’t pay your rent.” If they had 
hearkened to that while they had money 
in their pocket, and the fact could be 
ascertained, their inability to pay their 
rent would be at once disproved, and 
they would be denied all share in the 
benefits of the Bill. He thought the Com- 
mittee would do well to limit the inquiry. 
It was proper to inquire if a man had 
any money in the bank which he had 
not disclosed, or whether he had other 
means which he had secreted; such in- 
quiries were perfectly relevant; but hedid 
not think they ought to inquire whether 
a man had hearkened to the teachings of 
the Land League or not, as such an 
inquiry would not be only irrelevant, 
but grossly mischievous. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
would not interfere if he thought he 
stood in the way of a division; but as 
he sawthere were several hon. Gentle- 
men disposed to consider the matter a 
little further, perhaps he might be per- 
mitted to address a few words to the 
. Committee upon the Amendment. He 
objected to the Amendment, because he 
was anxious, like the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), that 
there should be a real and full inquiry, 
and his objection to the Amendment was 
based upon the ground that the words 
of the Amendment would fetter the de- 
cision of the Court, and, instead of ex- 
tending, would narrow the character of 
the inquiry, and it was for that reason 
that it specified certain legitimate causes 
for the non-payment of rent, but did 
not exhaust, aecording to the impression 
of the right hon. Baronet the Leader of 
the Conservative Opposition, the number 
of legitimate causes forthe non-payment 
of rent. In what position was the Com- 
mittee at the present time? It was, first 
of all, in this position, that it was asked 
to pass an Amendment ostensibly for 
the purpose of making an inquiry into 
the inability of the tenant to pay—for 
the purpose of making a real and full 
inquiry, and the acceptance of the 
Amendment that was presented to them 
on those grounds would defeat its own 
purpose. He thought the Committee 
would do well to recognize the scope of 
the proposal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
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Goschen). He was in favour of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s proposal, be- 
cause it really meant what it said, and 
it would carry out in the fullest and 
best manner the professed object of hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon laid down a very 
simple proposition—namely, that the 
tenant who had failed to pay his rent by 
wilful default should not be entitled to 
the benefits of this Bill. He would like 
to ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), who moved the 
Amendment on the Amendment, whe- 
ther he wished to exclude from the be- 
nefits of the Bill a tenant of any other 
class? The suggwstion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) had been substantially agreed 
to by the Prime Minister. [ Cries of 
‘*No, no!’’] He understood the Prime 
Minister to say that he would insert 
some such provision inthe Bill. [‘*No!”’] 
He certainly understood the Prime Mi- 
nister to say that he deemed the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
worthy of mature examination; and he 
was not prepared at the present time to 
state any objection to it. He might 
have drawn a wrong inference from the 
declaration of the Prime Minister, who 
distinctly objected to put in the words 
“failure of crops and disaster to stock,” 
or to enumerate the legitimate causes 
for the non-payment of rent. That 
being so, it seemed to him to be a waste 
of time to discuss the matter further. 
Jt seemed to him they were invited to 
carry on a discussion when the Leaders 
of both sides were not really decided as 
to the point in dispute; and he would, 
therefore, respectfully suggest that they 
should come at once to a decision on 
this question, or that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn, on the understand- 
ing that, at a later stage, the Govern- 
ment would declare its decision in refer- 
ence to the suggestion made to the Com- 
mittee by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Govern- 
ment had stated that they were willing 
to consider this matter, and, therefore, 
those who were really anxious that a 
clause of this kind should be inserted, 
and receive the full consideration of the 
Government, could not desire that a 
division should be taken on the question 
now. It appeared to him that the great 
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anxiety fur a division was out of place 
when the Government were unable to 
state to their followers what view they 
would ultimately take ; and, in his (Mr. 
Goschen’s) opinion, great prejudice was 
often done to the object of an Amend- 
ment by forcing a division when a 
portion of the House preferred to have 
it deferred. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he quite 
agreed with his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) that it would be well to await 
the final decision of the Government ; 
but he confessed he saw immense diffi- 
culty in the way of carrying out the 
proposal which his right hon Friend had 
made. He understood that the main 
question before them was, whether they 
should introduce in this sub-section words 
to the effect that the tenant was unable, 
from wilful default on his own part, to 
discharge the antecedent arrears. What 
did this really mean? The antecedent 
arrears were arrears that were due be- 
fore November, 1880. Well, this surely 
meant that the Commissioners, in order 
to be satisfied that the man was unable 
to pay his antecedent arrears, was to go 
back to the history of the year expiring 
in 1880. He believed it would be almost 
impossible to do that ; and he believed 
that if they attempted to do it, they 
would provoke an amount of ill-feeling, 
and probably of hard swearing, that 
would make it absolutely impracticable 
to hold the inquiry. The object of those 
who were supporting the Amendment 
was to meet the case of those tenants 
who would have been able to pay their 
rents if they had not listened to the 
teachings of the Land League, and who, 
having spent the money, were now un- 
able to pay. He presumed that was 
their object. To a very great extent it 
was not in many cases that those per- 
sons existed, because the successful 
teaching of the Land League not to pay 
rent and to hold the harvest applied to 
rent that was due after that time; and, 
therefore, the question was not a very 
practical one. No one who knew the 
condition of the parishes in Ireland 
could suppose that gentlemen could be 
sent out who could be able, with a de- 
gree of thoroughness, to go into an 
inquiry of the exact condition of affairs 
in 1880. He stated, when he troubled 
the House on the second reading of this 
Bill, that he thought that what hap- 
pened in the course of the spring of this 
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year had very much diminished the dan- 
ger which they all acknowledged existed 
in that measure. He believed that most 
people who were able to pay rent had 
paid it. In some cases the Peon had 
felt they dare not pay it, and the Com- 
mittee had now to deal with the arrears 
of persons who were really unable to 
pay. To attempt an inquiry as to how 
they became unable to pay the antece- 
dent arrears would be almost impossible, 
because now so much time had elapsed. 
If the inquiry were to be made into the 
circumstances of the present year, the 
thing would be very different. He be- 
lieved that on inquiry it would be found 
that many of the people of Connaught 
and Mayo were unable to pay the ar- 
rears because they could not get em- 
ployment. How did those people pay 
their rack rents? Not out of the pro- 
duce of their own soil, but out of the 
produce of English and Scotch soil; and 
owing to the state of the harvest in 
England, and the change in cultivation, 
they had not been able lately to earn as 
much as formerly. They might just as 
well have no Bill at all as not to con- 
sider the cases of such people; and he 
really thought that if they were to ac- 
company this Bill with a kind of inqui- 
sition, as was proposed, they had better 
drop the Bill altogether. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had adopted 
pretty much the same action with re- 
gard to this Bill as he (Mr. Newdegate) 
had done. He had not voted on the 
principal stage of the Bill because he 
wanted to know the real nature of the 
measure, and this, as yet, had not been 
fully explained. It appeared to him 
that if they voted against the Govern- 
ment now they would place themselves 
in a certain minority, and would be 
voting on a matter which Her Majesty’s 
Government had said they had not fully 
considered, and the difficulties as to 
which the Prime Minister had said had 
not suggested themselves to the Govern- 
ment. They would, as might be inferred 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), be paying the money of the 
people of England and Scotland to sanc- 
tion a system of fraudulent bankruptcy. 
He thought he might infer this from 
the speech made by the hon. Member 
near him, and especially from that of the 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Tippe- : 
jsay? It said this—that as to the first 
| part of the Amendment, it was so en- 


rary (Mr. Dillon). Feeling that it was 
dangerous to be committed unadvisedly 
to evil principles in the matter of landed 
property, he should certainly vote for the 
deferring of the conditions of this mea- 
sure until it had been duly weighed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, one main 
cause of arrears had been completely 
overlooked by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
and that was that for years past the 
tenants of Ireland had been required to 
pay exorbitant rents. The right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed a deep interest 
in the pockets and welfare of the Eng- 
lish taxpayers; but the English tax- 
payers must remember that their pockets 
were not being drawn upon to pay land- 
lords the money that was justly due to 
them. He thought it would be the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government, 
when they had taken further time to 
consider this matter, to include in the 
causes of failure the requirement on the 
part of the tenants to pay exorbitant rent. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he hoped 
that the speech of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had proved to the Committee 
that it would be unwise now, or at any 
future time, for the Government to give 
countenance to so mischievousan Amend- 
ment as was now proposed. His right 
hon. Friend had clearly shown that the 
arrears which were to be dealt with had 
accrued up to the year 1880, and, there- 
fore, before the teachings of the Land 
League, or the terrorism of the Land 
League, had obtained sway in Ireland. 
There was no Member in that House 
who had spoken out more boldly as to 
that teaching than he (Colonel Colthurst) 
had done; but he maintained that this 
teaching and terrorism could have no- 
thing to do with the antecedent arrears. 
He hoped the Government would not 
give any pledge as to the reconsidera- 
tion of this question; but would take 
their stand on the principles laid down 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 

Mr. CHILDERS said, before they 
proceeded to a division he should like to 
point out that this Amendment, like 
many of the Amendments proposed last 
night and that day, had been found so 
very defective that, before being put, 
it had either to be recast or post- 
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tirely inadmissible as it stood, even in 
the opinion of those who advised some- 
thing of the kind, that it could not by 
any possible means be adopted at that 
moment; and as to the second part of 
Amendment, the Government ought to 
have time to consider how they should 
deal with it. But Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, having asked for time to con- 
sider the Amendment, the Committee 
was now asked to arrive at an imme- 
diate decision—it was asked to force its 
opinion in such a way as to put both 
sides of the question in a very embar- 
rassing position. He thought that the 
advice which had been given by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) was good advice; and, 
therefore, he hoped the Committee 
would not pass the proposed Amend- 
ment, but would allow the Government 
further time for its consideration. 

Eart PERCY said, the Committee 
was assuredly in a very embarrassed 
position. The Government had asked 
it to defer until the Report the consi- 
deration of this question because the 
Government themselves had not consi- 
dered it. The question was whether or 
not the money of the British taxpayer 
should be given to those who had been 
guilty of absolute and intentional fraud ; 
and it had been clearly stated in that 
House by the responsible Ministers of 
the Crown and the Guardians of the 
Public Purse that they had not consi- 
dered whether they ought to take steps 
to prevent the money going into the 
hands of those who had been nothing 
less than swindlers. The Committee 
had, no doubt, listened with great at- 
tention to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), because 
whatever fell from him always came 
with peculiar weight. To him (Karl 
Percy), what had been stated by the 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to form 
one of the strongest arguménts that 
could be urged against the measure, for 
the right hon. Gentleman had said it 
was almost impossible to prevent the 
money of the British taxpayer being 
expended in an improper manner by 
being given to persons who really did 
not deserve it. If, then, the Committee 
were in this position—that the right 
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hon. Gentleman said it was impossible 
to prevent a gross misapplication of the 
public funds, and the Government said 
they required further time to consider 
whether or not they should even take 
into view the desirability of such an ex- 
penditure as the Committee were asked 
to defer the further consideration of to 
the Report, the best plan, as it appeared 
to him, would be for them to adjourn, so 
as to give time to the Government to fully 
consider their position. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) would not press his Amendment, 
as it was evident that if he did so the 
Committee would reject it. Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
Amendment the Committee would then 
proceed to a division on the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Pembrokeshire 
(Mr. H. Allen), and the matter could be 
brought up again on the Report. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
what appeared to him to be essential was 
that they should on that occasion have 
the decision of the Committee on the 
principle that tenants who were wilful 
defaulters should not receive benefits 
under this Bill. He would withdraw 
his Amendment on condition that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) would bring up his 
words as an Amendment to the Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had merely 
thrown out a suggestion for the con 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
He had listened with great interest to 
the debate; but he was not prepared to 
embody his suggestion in an Amend- 
ment at that moment. He thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was perfectly right 
in his opinion that the principle of the 
decision of the Committee should be 
taken upon the principle that the tenants 
who were wilful defaulters should not 
be benefited under the Bill. The other 
part of the recommendation he con- 
sidered satisfactory ; but, at the present 
stage, he was of opinion that both 
Amendments should be withdrawn. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that if the 
proposal contained in the Amendment 
were accepted, it would double the work 
of the Land Commission, and materially 
lengthen the time of their sitting. It 
was stated last night from the Conser- 
vative Benches that hon. Members oppo- 
site wished to see the Bill in operation 
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as quickly as possible. If, however, the 
Amendment were adopted, it would be 
necessary to have two investigations in- 
stead of one. They would have men 
coming forward to prove that in 1879, 
owing to the prevalence of rot or foot- 
and-mouth disease, they had only got 
one-half of the money for their flock of 
sheep that they obtained the year before. 
It was well known that the loss in some 
instances, in this way, had been enor- 
mous. 

Mr. H. ALLEN said, he was quite 
ready to withdraw the Amendment he 
had moved, after the undertaking which 
had been given by the Prime Minister 
that the matter would be considered be- 
fore the Report. He had only one word 
to add. It had been asked what was 
intended ‘by the words “ without fault 
on his own part,” and the interpretation 
which had been put upon the words was 
certainly not the one he had had in his 
own mind. What had always been in 
his mind was that the fault on the part 
of the tenant should be an agricultural 
fault. For instance, if a man chose to 
refrain from sowing his land, he should 
not then be able to recover; and he 
certainly had not suggested anything so 
absurd as an inquiry into the moral 
character of a tenant in any other re- 
spect. As far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he was quite satisfied with the 
undertaking given by the Prime Minis- 
ter, and he was ready to withdraw the 
Amendment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that he cannot with- 
draw his Amendment until the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) has 
withdrawn his proposed Amendment of 
the Amendment. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA desired to 
say a few words before the Committee 
divided. He believed he understood the 
matters at issue as well as most hon. 
Members, and he was of opinion that 
it would be more merciful to the tenants 
of Ireland, and to society in general, 
that the Bill should be thrown out alto- 
gether rather than enter upon a course 
of refinement like that which had been 
suggested, and which the Prime Minister 
had promised to take into consideration. 
He did not intend to cast the slightest 
reflection upon the right hon. Gentleman 
for saying, on the spur of the moment, 
that he would take the matter into con- 
sideration, because he knew how difficult 
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it was for the right hon. Gentleman to 
realize suddenly what it was he ought 
not to consider in connection with Amend- 
ments of this kind. But the right hon. 
Gentleman might find himself beset with 
embarrassments, and he warned Her 
Majesty’s Government that if the Bill 
was only to become law after it was sur- 
rounded by a number of refinements as 
to the mode of procedure, they would 
be laying the groundwork for a compre- 
hensive failure which, instead of pacify- 
ing, would continue the disturbance of 
Ireland. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 261; 
Noes 184: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 
No. 248.) 

Original Question, ‘‘ That the words 
‘by reason of failure of crops or disaster 
to stock, and without fault on his own 
part,’ be there inserted,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Mr. GIBSON moved, in page 1, line 
21, after ‘‘ arrears,” to insert ‘‘ and was 
unable to discharge the same when they 
accrued due, or were usually payable.” 
The question raised by the Amendment 
was one which was, to some extent, in- 
volved in the topic which the Committee 
had just been engaged in discussing. If 
this were a Bill which proposed to deal, 
by way of loan, with the relief of dis- 
tress, and with the question of arrears, 
it might be approached in a somewhat 
different manner from that which chal- 
lenged so much criticism when the pro- 
posal was to pay off the arrears by a 
gift from the National Exchequer. He 
thought it was desirable that before any 
tenant received money by way of gift to 
pay off arrears, the Commission should 
be satisfied of his incapacity to pay— 
that was his incapacity to pay at a date 
which should be fixed. He presumed that 
if no particular date were fixed inthe Bill, 
it would be a matter for the determina- 
tion of the tribunal whether the man was 
unable to pay at the date of the applica- 
tion, or at the date of the adjudication 
of the case. That, of course, would be 
a matter that would be open to grave 
dispute ; but it was not the point of his 
Amendment. When it was proposed, by 
way of gift from the National Exche- 
quer, to pay off the debts of other people, 
it was not enough to say that at the 
moment of the application the tenant 
was unable to pay. It was reasonable 
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and fair, as a precautivn in the interests 
of the taxpayers, to say that a person 
whose debts were to be paid off in such 
an extraordinary way should be re- 
quired to prove that he had not been 
able to pay or discharge his debts at 
the time when they accrued due, or 
were usually payable. In other words, 
this was an Amendment which said that 
the taxpayers were not to be called upon 
to pay the debts of a tenant if that 
tenant was able to pay the rent of 1879 
or 1880, at the time it accrued due. 
Would it not have an element of ab- 
surdity as well as of injustice about it to 
say to a tenant who had in his pocket, 
when the two gales of the rent of 
the year 1880 accrued due, ample 
means to pay off those two gales of 
rent, and deliberately told his land- 
lord, as was done over and over again, 
in many counties in Ireland—‘‘I have 
the money in my pocket; I could pay 
you if I pleased, but I won’t pay you 
unless you make some substantial re- 
duction,” that he should not be called 
upon to pay the rent of that year? The 
tenant at the time the rent accrued due, 
or when it was usually payable, had the 
money in his pocket or in the savings’ 
bank, and to say to that tenant—‘‘ You 
elected, then, for your own purposes, 
against every principle of honesty, and 
yielding to appeals made to your greed, 
to keep the money in your pocket and 
refused to pay, as you had hitherto done, 
your just and honest debts,’’ and then 
to allow him to say—‘‘I have now got 
tid of that money which I ought to have 
paid as rent; I have divested myself of 
my property, and now I come helpless 
and penniless to the State, with an ap- 
peal for relief out of the National Ex- 
chequer,’’ was manifestly absurd and 
unjust. He must say that a teaching 
more thoroughly demoralizing, more 
thoroughly calculated to encourage dis- 
honesty in the future, and to discourage 
honesty, it was absolutely impossible to 
conceive or imagine. He had no desire 
to repeat any of the topics he had glanced 
at in dealing with the previous Amend- 
ment. The arguments in favour of them 
had been incidentally largely presented 
to the minds of the Committee, and it 
was not necessary to repeat them. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 21, after the word “ arrears,”’ 
to insert. the words “ and was unable to dis- 
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charge same when they accrued due or were 
usually payable.’’—( Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would at 
once, in order to save time, say that this 
was an Amendment which the Govern- 
ment could not accept. It related to the 
same matter as the Amendment which 
the Committee had already rejected; but 
so far as the subject-matter of the Bill 
was concerned, he was bound to say that 
this Amendment appeared to him far 
more objectionable than the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member behind him 
(Mr. H. Allen), and which raised diffi- 
culties that were comparatively slight. 
The object of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be better done by 
words directly intended for the purpose. 
That, however, was not his main objec- 
tion to the Amendment. The argument 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
went entirely to one limited point — 
namely this, that it was desirable that 
the Court should know that the tenant 
was not only unable at the time of the 
application to meet the rent, but that 
he was unable at the time each of the 
two gales of rent accrued due in the 
year 1880, or became customarily due. 
That was the argument of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, and a legitimate 
one from the right hon. and learned 
Genleman’s point of view. The Bill said 
that, as a condition of proof, the Court 
should be satisfied ‘‘that antecedent 
arrears of rent are due to the landlord” 
—antecedent to the years 1880 and 1881 
—and the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman required that it should be shown 
to the Court, not merely that the tenant 
was unable to discharge such antecedent 
arrears, and not at all that he was unable 
to discharge the rent of the years 1880 
and 1881, when it became due, but that 
in each and every year when the rent 
accrued due before 1880, the tenant was 
at each period of each year unable to pay 
the arrears. Under the Amendment of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman all 
the old famine arrears would start up, 
and it would be positively necessary 
under the clause for the tenant to prove 
that in regard to each gale of rent which 
accrued due, even if there were 20 
of them, the tenant was unable to pay 
it. If he was unable to prove to the 
satisfaction of the Court that he was 
unable to pay arrears which accrued 
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due 20 or 30 years ago he would be ex- 
cluded from going to the Court. He 
did not think that that was the mean- 
ing of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but the adoption of his proposal 
would have that effect. At any rate, it 
was quite clear, without going into any 
details at all, that the Government could 
not accept an Amendment of that kind. 

Mr. GIBSON asked what the Amend- 
ment was that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself intended to propose ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that his 
Amendment would be proposed for an- 
other purpose altogether ; but he could 
not move it as an Amendment now. It 
went to a point which the Government 
had always admitted to be quite a rea- 
sonable point—namely, the question 
whether a guiding rule was to be re- 
corded for ascertaining the tenant’s in- 
ability. He should be inclined to leave 
that to the common sense and experience 
of the Judges. At the same time, he 
thought there was a general impression 
in the House that it would be well to 
make some provision to this extent, and, 
undoubtedly, the Government could not 
object to it on principle. In the first 
place, on account of any step which 
would drive the tenant out of his hold- 
ing, because that would be at. variance 
with the whole purpose of the Bill, 
which was not to fasten him to his hold- 
ing any more than to drive him away 
from it, but to leave him free to stay or 
leave. Another result which they would 
object to was any provision which would 
place the tenant in such a state of re- 
stricted means that he could not make a 
living out of the holding. His right 
hon. Friend the Secretary of State for 
War, on.a former occasion, on behalf 
of the Government, used the familiar 
phrase, which would really be a good 
phrase to introduce into the Bill if it 
were possible to do so, that they were 
going to deal with the farm or the hold- 
ing as a going farm, and they would not 
do anything that had a tendency to de- 
prive it of the character of a going farm, 
His proposal was to insert, in the same 
place as the Amendment of the right 
hon.Gentleman, after the word ‘‘arrears,’’ 
certain words which would make the 
sentence read thus— 

‘That it would have to be proved before the 
Commissioners that the tenant was unable to 
discharge antecedent arrears without the loss of 


his holding or deprivation of means necessary 
for the cultivation thereof.” 


| Second Night. 
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That was the Amendment he intended 
to propose, and the Government believed 
that it would distinctly direct the mind 
of the Court to the assets of the tenant, 
and at the same time limit the operation 
of the clause, so that there should be no 
compulsion of sale or any deprivation of 
the tenant of the means for the cultiva- 
tion of his holding. He would not enter 
into details upon the subject now; but 
that was the nature of the Amendment 
he proposed to insert. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it would be pre- 
mature and entirely out of place to discuss 
the Amendment of which Notice had to 
be given by the right hon. Gentleman. 
He wished, however, that it had been 
put upon the Paper. He saw very 
clearly that the Amendment was one 
which would require much consideration, 
and it introduced words which would 
not settle controversy. It did not, in the 
slightest degree, remove his desire to 
take the opinion of the Committee upon 
the Amendment which he had moved. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that, before a 
division was taken, he wished to say 
that he disapproved of the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
and of any Amendment of the character 
suggested bythe Prime Minister, because 
it would render the Bill, which there 
would already be some difficulty in work- 
ing, still more unworkable ; and it might 
also tend to raise expectations in regard 
to the beneficial operation of the mea- 
sure which might prove irritating and 
unsatisfactory in particular districts. He 
had no wish to express any further opi- 
nion upon the Amendment which the 
Prime Minister had just read to the 
House. It would be out of Order to do 
so; but certainly the tendency of the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) would be so very largely 
to widen the area of the inquiry that he 
did not think the Committee would ac- 
cept it fora moment. It would extend 
the area of the investigation in such a 
way, and would require the tenant to 
prove so much, that he did not imagine 
any of them would live long enough to 
see the termination of the inquiries 
which the Court would have to enter 
into. The Amendment suggested by 
the Prime Minister was open to a similar 
objection, but not to the same extent. 
He should much prefer to leave the 
question to the rough good sense of the 
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Court, in the hope and belief that sub- 
stantial justice would be obtained. It 
would be impossible to obtain more than 
substantial justice, because the essence 
and efficacy of a Bill of this character 
depended upon the speedy application 
of the measure. If the Bill could not 
be worked quickly as it stood, all the 
tenants whom it was desired to benefit 
would be ejected or their interests sold 
up. Therefore, he objected to all of 
these Amendments, whether in favour 
of the tenant or of the landlord, which 
would open an additional area of investi- 
gation. 

Sirk JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
thought it was most important to consi- 
der how the Bill would work if a series 
of Amendments of this character were 
inserted. Hon. Members should take 
into consideration that one of the neces- 
sary ingredients of the passing of any 
case before the Court was that the land- 
lord must practically obey the decision 
of the Court, and in some way or other 
be brought to agree that the tenant was 
not solvent, and that what was being 
proposed to be done was the best thing 
to be done under the circumstances. He 
wished the Committee to bear in mind 
what would be given for an agreement 
between the landlord and the tenant, so 
that when the case came before the 
Court it should give rise to no difficulty 
whatever. The Irish landlords were 
giving, as it were, a hostage for their 
opinions, because they were consenting 
to deprive themselves of something, and 
they would be liable to severe penalties, 
as well as the tenant, if they attempted 
to deceive the Court. He, therefore, 
hoped the Prime Minister would’ dis- 
courage all fine-drawn Amendments, 
and leave the inability of the tenant to 
pay the arrears, at the time they accrued, 
to be readily ascertained by the Court 
on its own responsibility without ham- 
pering its action. These repeated 
Amendments, if adopted, would force 
the Court to entertain questions which 
would only involve delay in the working 
of the measure. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes i61; 
Noes 233: Majority 72.— (Div. List, 
No. 249.) 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 21, after the word “arrears,” 
to insert the words “ without loss of his holding, 
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or deprivation of the means necessary for the 
cultivation thereof.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted,” 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman reported 
Progress; Committee to sit again this 
day. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-. 0. — 


EGYPT—OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH: I beg to ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, If he is able now to give us 
any further information as to the opera- 
tions off Alexandria ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir; since the meeting of the 
House we have received two telegrams. 
The first was sent from Alexandria at 
4.30, and was received here at 5 P.M. 
It is to this effect— 


‘*‘ Meks, as well as all forts on the sea front of 
the Peninsula, silenced. Action between un- 
armoured ships and Marabout ceased 11.40. 
Monarch and Penelope now engaged with bat- 
teries inside harbour. Invincible unengaged, 
lying off Meks.’’ 


The second telegram, which was re- 
ceived at 6.10, is as follows :— 


“ Action ended 5.30 afternoon.”’ 


This came from the same source as I 


have mentioned before—namely, from | 
the secretary to the Commander-in- | 


Chief, who is on board the telegraph 
ship off Alexandria. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Has the hon. 
Gentleman any information as to whe- 
ther any of Her Majesty’s ships have 
been struck, or whether any casualties 
have occurred ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have read all the information we have 
received. I presume we shall probably 
soon receive telegrams from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief himself, which may 
give the information desired. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Can the hon. 
Gentleman say whether the Egyptian 
flag has been lowered ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have given all the information in my 
power. 
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Morning Sittings. : 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o-Qan— 


EGYPT—OPERATIONS OF THE BRITISH 
FLEET AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Be- 
fore the House resumes Business, Sir, I 
would ask the Government whether they 
have any further intelligence from Alex- 
andria beyond what was announced be- 
fore the suspension of the Afternoon 
Sitting ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
Yes, Sir. The following telegram has 
just been received :— 


“ Alexandria, 7.50 p.m.—The following casu- 
alties in the fleet. Killed—In the Alerandra, 1; 
in the Superb, 1; in the Sultan, 2; in the In- 
flexible, 1—total, 5. Wounded—In the Alezx- 
andra, 3; in the Sultan, 7; inthe Superd, 1; in 
the Invincible, 6; in the Inflerible, 2; in the 
Penelope, 8—total, 27. Twelve officers and men 
landed from the Jnvincidble under cover of the 
guns of the Condor and the Bittern, and 
destroyed with dynamite heavy guns in 
Mexs.” 


That is the only further information we 
have received. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Does the hon. Gentleman know whether 
any officers are among the killed and 
wounded ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
No; I presume not. The telegram says 
—‘‘The following casualties in the 
Fleet.” So I presume it is an exhaus- 
tive list. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Is there 


| any information with regard to the num- 


ber of Egyptians wounded ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have read all the information we have 
received; but, obviously, we should not 
know the effect on the shore. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER—MORNING SIT- 
TINGS—THE 6.50 p.m. RULE—PRECE- 
DENCE OF AMENDMENTS. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
he rose to a point of Order. He under- 
stood that among the Regulations that 
guided the Business of the House was 
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one that prevented any controversial mat- 
ter being entertained after 10 minutes to 
7 at a Morning Sitting, and another 
practice was to allow Amendments to be 
moved in the order in which they ap- 
peared on the Paper. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire ( Mr. Stan- 
hope) had a number of Amendments, 
which had been printed on the Paper 
for some days past; and the Amend- 
ments of his hon. Friend and his own 
raised questions of great importance, 
and affected the position of tenancies 
outside the provisions of the Bill as it 
stood. His Amendment had been some 
time on the Notice Paper, when the 
Prime Minister suddenly proposed an 
Amendment, the discussion of which 
would prevent his Amendment being 
put. This Amendment which the Prime 
Minister foisted suddenly on the Com- 
mittee was an elaborate Amendment in 
manuscript, altogether without Notice, 
and put from the Chair so close to 10 
minutes to 7 that few could know whe- 
ther it was really in Order or not. 
When he came down to the House he 
found that the Amendment of the Prime 
Minister, put at 10 minutes to 7, was 
inserted as the first Amendment; and, 
consequently, if that Amendment was 
discussed, the whole of the subsequent 
Amendments to the same part of the 
clause standing in other names would be 
excluded from consideration. He would 
venture to ask whether it was in Order 
to put this Amendment of the Prime 
Minister’s at a time when nobody {in 
the House could say whether or not 
it was really later than 10 minutes 
to 7? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Whether on the 
Paper or not, the Amendment would 
come first, and the position of the noble 
Lord’s Amendment is the same ; but the 
10 minutes to the hour had not been 
reached when I put the Amendment, 
and I thought it would be for the con- 
venience of the Committee to know ex- 
actly what the Amendment was. For 
obvious reasons, and as the noble Lord 
knows, the Minister in charge of the 
Bill has precedence in his Amendments ; 
but if he agrees to postpone his Amend- 
ment he may do so. 

Mr. GORST said, but as to putting 
an Amendment after 10 minutes to 7? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I was careful 
to see that it was not 10 minutes 
to 7. 


Lord George Hamilton 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Oo nn — 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Brtu 213.] 


Progress resumed. 


Amendment again proposed, 

In page 1, line 21, after the word “ arrears,’’ 
to insert the words ‘‘ without loss of his hold- 
ing, or deprivation of the means necessary for 
the cultivation thereof.’”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he desired to 
make a few remarks on the subject of 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend. 
The question whether it was necessary 
to insert any words at this point, after 
Sub-section (¢), had been discussed on a 
previous stage of the Bill; and it was 
understood, the point having been raised 
on both sides of the House with refer- 
ence to the possibility of difficulty aris- 
ing as to the inability of the tenant to 
pay his arrears in consequence of his 
having property in the nature either 
of the selling value of his tenancy, or 
of stock on his farm, that it should be 
carefully considered by the Government ; 
and they undertook to give it their con- 
sideration, and state the result on this 
stage of the Bill. Only a few words 
were necessary upon the point, because 
it was fully discussed on the Motion 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair; 
but the question was this. In the ab- 
sence of any words instructing or direct- 
ing the Commission as to the meaning 
of the words “inability to pay,” a great 
injustice might be done to the tenant, 
because it might be assumed he was 
the owner of—as he in every case would 
be—either of the tenant right or the sale- 
able value of the farm; or if he was 
also the owner of a certain amount of 
stock on the farm, unless some direction 
was given in the Bill as to the intention 
of the Legislature, the whole of that 
property might be deemed to be pro- 
perty which the tenant ought to convert 
into money in order to liquidate arrears 
on his farm, and the position of the ten- 
ant would thus be really no better at 
all, and he would be utterly unable to 
continue his business of farming. He 
need not say that any such construction 
was mischievous, and would defeat the 
object of the Bill. On the other hand, 
if a tenant had the full value of the 
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saleable value of his farm, and had also 
stock on his farm, and would be able 
to raise a sufficient amount of money, 
without injury to the carrying on of his 
business, to discharge a moderate amount 
of arrears, it would be manifestly unjust 
that he should be considered, in the 
words of the clause, a person unable to 
discharge his arrears. Therefore, it be- 
came necessary to say—which the words 
of the Amendment expressed, and which, 
he would venture to say, was not only 
the view of the Government, but which 
must be, and was shown to be in a 
previous debate, the general view—the 
medium between these extreme propo- 
sitions. To give an instance. Suppose 
a tenant had a farm valued at £30 in 
Ulster, and he had a tenant right of the 
saleable value of £150 or £200, and that 
the farm was well stocked, and there was 
no mortgage upon it—clearly it would 
be quite proper that this farmer should 
not be able to obtain the benefit of the 
Bill if he owed a year’s rent or so, for 
he would be perfectly well able to raise 
£30, £40, or £50 on the value of his 
farm and stock, without interfering with 
the means necessary for the cultivation 
of his land. If, on the other hand, a 
farmer had only a saleable value on the 
farm, or a tenant right worth only half 
that amount, or if he had already 
mortgaged that value for a considerable 
sum, and his stock was small, and he 
was called on to pay £30, it was quite 
clear he could not, without interfering 
with the conduct of the farm, pay these 
arrears, and that he ought to come 
within the provisions of the Bill if the 
Act was intended to have any practical 
working. This was a practical question, 
to which the Amendment offered a 
practical solution, meeting the two cases, 
on the one side, where a man could 
divest his farm of part of his stock or 
surrender a part of his tenant right; 
and, on the other hand, where, if he did 
so, he would be unable to carry on his 
farm. The Government therefore pro- 
posed the Amendment, the words of 
which had been carefully considered, 
and he did not think it would be easy 
to express the view of the Government 
in a more clear and simple manner, and 
he hoped the Committee would adopt 
the Amendment. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked whether, in 
the event of this Amendment being put 
from the Chair, his Amendment on the 
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Paper would be precluded from being 
moved ; and whether the whole ques- 
tion of a tenant’s interest in his holding 
could be raised on thisAmendment? His 
Amendment had been placed on the 
Paper for three days, and, though he had 
been in communication with the Govern- 
ment, they had moved their Amendment 
at the last moment without any notice 
to him. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s Amendment is a little way ahead 
yet, and I would like a little time to con- 
sider. I would rather not answer the 
question now. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, but what was 
he to do? If the question were set- 
tled now, then he would be precluded 
afterwards; and, in that case, he 
must certainly oppose the Government 
Amendment, which he had no wish 
to do. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he also had an 
Amendment similarly relating to ten- 
ancies ; and he wished to know in what 
position that would be placed ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : TheAmendments 
have only come before me five minutes 
ago. I just want a little time to consi- 
der the bearings of them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
listened with great attention to the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War, and he under- 
stood him to say it was necessary this 
provision should be inserted, in order to 
give the tenant an opportunity of con- 
tinuing in his occupation ; but he failed 
to see there was any protection against 
any right of action which an ordinary 
creditor possessed against the tenant 
under similar circumstances. ‘This pro- 
vision would preclude the landlord from 
taking any step which might result in 
turning out the tenant from his holding ; 
but it did not preclude any ordinary cre- 
ditor from pressing the tenant at law, 
obtaining a judgment against him, and 
compelling the tenant for a sum, less 
probably than the sum owing to the land- 
lord—compelling him either to sell his 
holding, or part with his stock or crops. 
He wanted to know, before pressing the 
subject further, what security the Govern- 
ment supposed this was against all cre- 
ditors, and how the tenant could remain 
in his holding when pressed by these for 
his liabilities ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, if the ques- 
tion was addressed to him, he could only 
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make the reply that this Bill merely dealt 
with the question of arrears of rent, and 
not in any way with other debts ona 
farm ; they would remain in exactly the 
same position in which they were now. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that was 
an extraordinary statement to make. 
This was a proposal to enable a very 
large class in Ireland, as it was under- 
stood, to continue their undertakings 
with the hope of maintaining themselves 
and their families. The Government 
and the House knew that nearly the 
whole of the men who were in debt to 
their landlords were also in debt to a 
great many other persons. The evidence 
gathered by the Bessborough Commis- 
sion showed that where a man was in 
debt for three years’ rent to his landlord 
he was also in debt to shopkeepers, 
bankers, and others, to an amount equal 
at least to the landlord’s debt. Now, it 
was understood this proposal would save 
the tenant so far as the debt to the land- 
lord was concerned; but it would not save 
the tenant from the action of his other 
creditors. They would be at full liberty 
to take any steps they pleased to recover 
their debts, even if those steps resulted 
in turning the tenant out of his holding, 
and depriving him of the means of live- 
lihood, swallowing up his stock, or what- 
ever means he had of continuing his live- 
lihood; in point of fact, pronouncing 
that very sentence of eviction which the 
Bill was intended to avoid. He con- 
fessed he failed to see what justice or 
charity or consideration there was in 
extending this measure of protection to 
the tenant only, so far as the landlord was 
concerned. The landlord would suffer, 
but the tenant would not be secure. 

Mr. GORST said, he might also point 
out that the proposal would encourage 
what in Bankruptcy proceedings would 
be called a fraudulent practice. Sup- 
pose a tenant owed two years’ rent to the 
landlord, and was unable to pay this as 
well as his debts to shopkeepers and 
other persons, inasmuch as the landlord 
would by the Bill be prevented from 
recovering his rent ; while the shop- 
keepers would not be prevented from 
recovering, the tenant would be in this 
position—that he would have to use all 
his available resources, including his 
tenant right, if necessary, in order to 

ay all the other creditors in full; and, 
aving paid all his other creditors in 
full, he would be able to come before the 
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Land Commission and make out a case 
of inability to pay one unfortunate cre- 
ditor, and, in cher way, would obtain a 
grant from the Consolidated Fund for the 
purpose of compounding with his land- 
lord. The hon. and learned Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), interrupting 
with an interjection, said—‘‘ What is the 
harm?” and it seemed to him the harm 
was that it was contrary to the natural 
ideas of justice. Here was a man con- 
fessedly unable to pay everybody, and 
why should all the other creditors be paid 
in full, being able to put a pressure on the 
tenant to force the payment, and why 
should the landlord be the only unfor- 
tunate creditor, not only not paid in full, 
but forced to accept a composition paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund? That 
would be the natural result of this 
measure. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he desired to recall the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that the Bill before 
them was one dealing with arrears of 
rent. The Bill they were considering 
was a Bill to make provision respecting 
certain arrears of rent in Ireland, and 
the hon. and learned Member said if the 
object of the Bill were carried out it 
would put the tenant in the position of 
a fraudulent debtor. 

Mr. GORST said, he said nothing of 
the kind. He said it would induce the 
tenant to do that which, in Bankruptcy 
proceedings, would be called a fraudu- 
lent practice. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
that what they were considering was 
this. The tenant, being deeply indebted 
to the landlord, this provision was pro- 
posed to enable him to earn the money 
to pay his debts so far as he could, and 
for that purpose the State would advance 
asum as a gift. The very fact of en- 
abling the tenant to remain on the Jand, 
not, as the Prime Minister pointed out, 
by anchoring him there, but to allow 
him to earn the means of paying his way, 
not only with the landlord, but his other 
creditors, was by no means a fraudulent 
practice in Bankruptcy proceedings ; it 
was to enable the man to pay his way in 
the world that was the ground for the 
introduction of the Bill. If the Com- 
mittee were to travel outside the lines of 
the Bill they would embark on a sea of 
speculation whereof no man could see 
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the other shore. They were dealing with 
a known class of debts and debtors; the 
Bill came before the House, and was 
read a second time on these lines, and it 
was now too late to go back on those 
lines laid down for the consideration of 
the Committee and enter upon matters 
entirely foreign to the Bill. On those 
lines, it was provided that the Court ap- 
pointed to investigate the circumstances 
should decide whether a tenant was one 
for whom the Bill was designed as being 
unable to pay his arrears of rent ; and it 
was a general impression in the Commit- 
tee that it was desirable that some line 
should be laid down as an instruction to 
the Court as to how they should proceed ; 
and, as the Prime Minister said, it was 
perfectly idle to continue a man in his 
holding with no means of carrying on 
his farming. There was an old saying 
in Ireland, ‘‘Samson was a strong man, 
and Solomon a wise one; but neither of 
them could pay their rent if they had no 
money.” What was intended was to sub- 
sidize the tenant by a gift from the State 
which would enable him to pay his way 
in future. It was for the advantage of 
the community that this should be carried 
out. Suppose a tenant were held able 
to pay, if he could pay by selling out all 
his resources by which he carried on 
work, that would defeat the object of the 
Bill. The object was that the man should 
continue to pay, and on those lines the 
Amendment was proposed, that the ten- 
ant should be left with the means of 
making an honest livelihood, paying all 
his creditors in future. The Amendment 
must commend itself to the good sense 
of the Committee. If they were to travel 
outside their object into unwise specula- 
tion as to what the tenant might owe, 


then they might as well give up the Bill 


at once. 

Mr. HENEAGE asked, had the Chair- 
man now had time to consider the ques- 
tion put to him ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I have examined 
the Amendments, and I am of opinion 
that the hon. Member can put his Amend- 
ment; but the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan) will be precluded. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it had 
been attempted to limit the scope of the 
discussion in an extraordinary manner. 
It seemed to be thought by the right hon. 
Gentleman that the question of the posi- 
tion of the tenant, in regard to other 
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creditors than the landlord, was outside 
the limits of discussion, and that it was 
irrelevant to suggest the possibility of 
the tenant owing money to the usurer or 
the shopkeeper. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War tell the Committee was the meaning 
of the Amendment? He said if a man 
was in the possession of a farm with a 
valuable tenant right, and if that tenant 
right was not mortgaged, then he would 
be compelled to borrow money on that 
to pay the landlord; but if the tenant, 
through misfortunes or any other cause, 
had mortgaged his tenant right up to 
the eyes, if he had mortgaged it to its 
full value, then the State would inter- 
vene, and assist the tenant to remain on 
his mortgaged holding, helping him to 
pay his landlord out of the Consolidated 
Fund. No answer had been given to 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), who pointed 
out that the operation of the Amendment 
would be that the State would help the 
tenant out of the Consolidated Fund, 
and would enable the tenant to pay his 
other creditors in full, while only paying 
the landlord in part—perhaps in small 
part. A great many Amendments urged 
from the Conservative side had been met 
by the Government with the argument 
—‘' Your Amendment may be founded 
on principles of justice ; but, in order to 
carry it out, you must complicate the 
working of the Bill, and thus practically 
do more harm than good.’”’ But had 
not the Government now put forward an 
Amendment which would greatly add to 
the complexity of the working of the 
Bill, compelling the Court to decide an 
exceedingly difficult and complicated pro- 
blem—namely, the amount of capital 
required to work a farm ? Now, in those 
parts of England where farming was 
carried on upon a more elaborate system, 
no doubt anyone with experience could 
tell the amount of capital required for a 
farm, say, of 300 acres; but could any- 
one say what would be required on 
one of the small holdings in the West 
of Ireland? These were not worked on 
scientific principles, and it was impossible 
to state detinitely the amount of capital 
required. He imagined that in the 
West of Ireland no holdings probably 
were worked with what in England 
would be considered sufficient: capital. 
According to English and Scotch ideas, 
better buildings, more stock, more ma- 
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nure was required than it was the prac- 
tice to use in that country, in order to 
carry on farming properly. Now, on 
what principle was the Court to decide 
these matters? Was it to be on the 
Scotch principle, and was the Court to 
say no tenant should be required to sell 
any part of his stock unless he had left 
such stock as a Lothian farmer would re- 
quire ? Ifso, he could only say that even 
the best stocked farm in the most pros- 
perous times in the West of Ireland was 
extremely imperfectly provided with the 
necessary capital for working it. So 
much as regards Ireland; but had the 
Committee gone into the consideration 
of how this proposition was likely to be 
received by the taxpayers of England ? 
It was well known, especially to those 
connected with agricultural constituen- 
cies, to what condition the English farmer 
had been reduced by the last four or five 
bad years. It was sufficiently grievous 
that he should be told that he was to 
assist out of his taxesin paying the just 
debts of other people; but if this 
Amendment were carried his grievance 
would be much greater, for it would 
be telling him that not only would 
he assist in the payment of the just 
debts of other people, but the debts 
of people who had property of their 
own amply sufficient to pay those 
debts. How would the English farmer 
receive a statement of this kind, he pro- 
bably having been paying his rent for 
years past partly out of his capital? It 
was too well known that there were cases 
where the farmer had found it difficult to 
maintain on his farm a sufficient amount 
of stock for working purposes, and had 
found it difficult to get advances from 
the local bankers. To these struggling 
men came the proposition that they 
should pay something in taxes to the 
Trish farmer, and that the Irish farmer 
was not to have his capital or his stock 
touched, and was not to dispose of his 
property in any way; but he was to be 
kept on his holding, and not required to 
go to any of the sacrifices which his un- 
fortunate brother on this side of St. 
George’s Channel had to make. He 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) that unless there 
was an Amendment in this direction 
there would be a great deal of com- 
plexity. If they were to have a Bill of 
this kind at all there was a great deal to 
be said as to introducing an Amendment 
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of this kind; but the fact of having to 
introduce such an Amendment showed 
what an exceptional and vicious prin- 
ciple there was in the Bill, and he con- 
fessed he could not, as a Representative 
of the British taxpayer, consent to an 
arrangement which would not only com- 
pel the English taxpayer to assist in 
paying the Irish tenants’ debts to his 
landlord, but would compel the English 
taxpayer to pay those debts, even when 
the debtor had sufficient assets in his 
possession to meet those claims. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he regretted that 
so much was said in this discussion of 
an Irish Bill of the pressure that would 
be likely to fall on the English taxpayer, 
because he thought it had been demon- 
strated already that the Church Surplus 
Fund would almost meet the amount of 
the advance that the public would be 
called upon to make. And there was an- 
other reason why he regretted this. It 
was the object of the Bill to give relief 
to the Irish farmer in his present unfor- 
tunate condition ; and the effect of this 
relief, it was anticipated and hoped by 
Her Majesty’s Government, and those 
who wished well to Ireland, would be to 
put down crime, disorder, and outrage, 
and to restore peace to the country. 
Now, at present a standing Army was 
maintained in the country at the expense 
of the British taxpayer; and was it not 
better to pay out of the Public Exche- 
quer a sum of money towards settling 
arrears, accompanied by peace and pros- 
perity, than to keep up a standing Army 
there, which could only produce irrita- 
tion and discontent all over the country ? 
He regretted that this Amendment of the 
Prime Minister’s did not go far enough, 
because he considered that in estimat- 
ing whether or not a tenant was able to 
pay antecedent arrears, regard should 
be paid to the tenant right being abso- 
lutely protected. It had been said by the 
Secretary of State for War, in his obser- 
vations, that a tenant might mortgage 
his tenant right for the purpose of get- 
ting money to pay his pressing creditors. 
And the result would be to start the 
tenant anew in the debt of some usurer, 
who ultimately, by process of law, would 
sell the tenant right, or keep him paying 
an exorbitant rate of interest, which, in 
the working out of the Purchase Clauses 
of the Act of 1870, had the effect of en- 
tirely stopping the whole of the intention 
of the Government in passing those 
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clauses. Of course, the Amendment now 
before the Committee would render it im- 
practicable for him to move his Amend- 
ment subsequently to protect the tenant 
in his tenant right, and such stock as was 
necessary for the working of his farm; 
but with regard to what had been said 
by the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A.J. Balfour) as to the position of shop- 
keepers and others to whom the tenant 
might be indebted, he had only to say, 
as was said by the Attorney General for 
Ireland, that such considerations were 
not within the scope of the Bill ; but, so 
far as they were within the scope of the 
Bill, surely, when the tenant was relieved 
of the weight of his arrears to his land- 
lord, he would be in a better position to 
satisfy his other creditors. He was 
greatly amused at the man of straw the 
hon. Member for Hertford had set up 
for the purpose of knocking down again, 
in estimating what capital would be re- 
quired for the working of a farm. They 
were not going to Scotland to know what 
capital small Irish farmers required ; 
but they were going to appoint men in 
Ireland who were intimately acquainted 
with the amount of capital that was 
absolutely necessary, and who were tho- 
roughly able, from their knowledge of 
the condition of small farmers in Ire- 
land, to administer this Act. Surely 
they would infer that the Government 
would select for the administration of 
this Act men of common sense and com- 
petence. He considered the Amend- 
ment a very moderate one, and regretted 
it did not go far enough. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD could 
not help thinking that the Attorney 
General for Ireland had somewhat mis- 
stated the Amendment, which, in his 
opinion, seemed to alter the whole 
character of the Bill. As the condition 
stood, it would have been the duty of a 
Judge to determine whether or not the 
tenant was unable or not to discharge 
his antecedent arrears. The effect of 
the Amendment was to make the duty 
of the tribunal, not to determine this 
question, but to determine whether the 
tenant was unable to discharge his ante- 
cedent arrears, keeping in his possession 
the farm, and retaining his saleable in- 
terest in it, and whatever might be ne- 
cessary to work the farm. The Bill was 
to enable certain advances to be made 
on certain conditions, one condition 
being that the tenant was unable to 
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discharge his arrears ; and he (Sir Har- 
dinge Giffard) invited the Attorney 
General for Ireland to tell him whether 
the words of the clause, unqualified or 
unlimited by this Amendment, would 
not involve the necessity that the tri- 
bunal should determine, before an ap- 
plication should come into force, that 
the tenant was unable to discharge his 
antecedent arrears, and whether the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman would 
contend that if these words were in- 
serted the same duty would be existing 
on the tribunal? He was sorry to de- 
tain hon. Gentlemen opposite, but this 
was not altogether a new sort of pro- 
vision. We had something of the sort 
in England. In 1869, when imprison- 
ment for debt was abolished, there were 
saved out of this abolition those cases 
in which, after an order should be made, 
the Judge should be satisfied that the 
debtor had the means of payment, and, 
having the means of payment, would 
not pay. That was an investigation 
which went on in every County Court 
now upon a judgment summons when 
an order had been made ; and it did ap- 
pear a somewhat singular thing that a 
farmer, in asking State aid in order to 
keep on his farm, should be entitled to 
receive it, if he did not exceed a certain 
standard of possession of property, or 
possession of saleable interest in land ; 
it did seem strange that a farmer in 
Ireland should be entitled to State aid, 
although he had property which, ac- 
cording to the Bankruptcy Law, he 
would be compelled to distribute amongst 
his creditors. This provision was made 
solely against one particular creditor— 
namely, the landlord, and it was not 
intended to protect the debtor generally. 
A tenant's interest in land was saleable, 
his farm stock was saleable, so this Bill, 
intended as a relief to tenants, was 
covertly an attack upon landlords. 

Sik JOSEPH PEASE said, that very 
much depended upon this clause whether 
the Bill would tend to good or evil. 
This Bill was, no doubt, a very excep- 
tional Bill. The principle of it was one 
which was generally disliked; but the 
expediency of the Bill he was bound to 
admit, and having admitted that, he 
thought the greatest care ought to be 
taken in order to guard against the evils 
which everyone had foreseen if this 
Bill were abused, and to try to make it 
run in those lines in which it would be 
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difficult to abuse it. With regard to this | Amendment was introduced in deference 
Amendment, he had tried his hand, as | to what appeared to be the wish of the 
he had no doubt many hon. Members| House. The Government had not the 
had, to draw up words as would provide | slightest desire to force the considera- 
for those cases they feared. It seemed | tion of it, if the Committee did not wish 
to him that they could not possibly ask | to do so. 
that the man should sacrifice his tenant! Mr. TOTTENHAM asked if he was 
right in procuring the means for pay- | to understand that the Amendment was 
ment of his rent ; and, on the other hand, | not to be pressed at the present time ? 
they could not allow a man who had an Mr. GLADSTONE said, the matter 
actual cash value in his tenant right to | was in the hands of the Committee. 
say that he had no assets in that tenant!) Mr. TOTTENHAM said, in the ab- 
right. It was impossible to deprive a | sence of any assurance to the contrary, 
man of the means of cultivating his farm, | he must assume that the Amendment 
and to take away his tenant right; but | was going to be pressed. ‘The terms of 
if his tenant right was of such value that | the Amendment were diametrically op- 
he could mortgage it, not to the usurer, | posed to those which were announced 
but on a fair rate of interest, it became | by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
necessarily one of the things which were | cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. 
to be taken into consideration by the | John Bright) recently as presumably 
Court. The hon. Member for the City | the opinion of the Government. The 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had talked of the | Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
rough justice of the Court. He (Sir | pointed out that the tenant right ought 
Joseph Pease) thought they would have | to be, and was fairly, chargeable with 
to leave a great deal to the rough | such charges as were now proposed to 
justice of the Court. The hon. Gen-| be taken off the tenant. He felt the 
tleman the Member for Hertford (Mr. | country and the Committee would appre- 
A. J. Balfour) had asked on what prin- | ciate the reason why this Amendment 
ciple the Court was going to judge? He/| had been introduced, and that it was 
believed the Court would have to be | for the purpose of cutting the ground 
driven back to common sense. The Prime | from under any Amendment of a similar 
Minister had pointed out that the whole | nature which had already appeared on 
question before the Court would be, what | the Paper, and, by now affirming the 
a man could part with, retaining his | principle as to whether or not the ten- 
farm, and what he must keep on his | ant right was to be charged, prevent 
farm in order to cultivate it, and avail | every Amendment of a similar nature 
himself of the good which this Bill was | being brought forward. Hon. Members 
intended todohim. They would have to | must have observed, during the pro- 
trust a great deal to the Court, in whose | gress of this discussion, the persistent 
common sense they would have to con- | manner in which Members of the Go- 
fide. It was an absolute absurdity to | vernment, and those speaking in sup- 
suppose that they could place a man on | port of the Government, had entirely 
his farm and cut off his arrears, and | ignored the true manner in which those 
then take away either his tenant right | arrears had accrued. The Prime Mi- 
or those things which he required on his | nister himself had often said that the 
farm for the em of working it, on | general cause of arrears in Ireland was 
the ground that the tenant right and | the failure of crops. 
his implements and stock were assets. | Mr. GLADSTONE: The arrears af- 
Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he must | fected by this Bill. 
enter a protest in the strongest terms he Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he took it 
could command against the manner in | that the arrears generally to be affected 
which this Amendment had been sprung | by this Bill were the arrears in Ireland, 
upon the Committee. It had been | and those arrears were put down by a 
brought forward, without being placed Member of the Government last year at 
on the Paper, without Notice, and at a a sum not exceeding £700,000. The 
time when not one-third ofthe Members | arrears that were to be affected by the 
of the Committee were not even aware | Bill in the present year were put down 
of what was now being discussed. by the Government at a sum not ex- 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. | ceeding £2,000,000. That being so, 
Gentleman would remember that this and the statement of the Government 
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being that the arrears had been princi- 
pally caused by the failure of crops, he 
should like to know how the Govern- 
ment accounted for the difference be- 
tween £700,000, the estimate of last 
year, and £2,000,000, which it was now 
proposed should be the amount, when 
there had been no failure of crops during 
the interval which had elapsed between 
the making of those calculations; but 
when, on the contrary, there had beenone 
of the finest harvests with which Ireland 
had ever been blessed. The true quarter 
to which they must now look for the 
cause of arrears was the quarter in which 
the Government were now looking for 
support in the passing of the Bill. He 
should not go into that question at 
present, as it would probably arise fur- 
ther on. What were they about to do 
by this Amendment? They were going 
to say to the tenant—‘‘ If you cannot 
pay your debts to the landlords without 
selling your interests in the farm, or 
your stock, or your implements of trade, 
we will not compel you to do so; but, at 
the same time, we will leave every other 
creditor you may have in possession of 
his full rights and powers over you. 
The only one we will prevent from as- 
serting any right whatever is the man 
whose rights have hitherto always been 
considered paramount.” By the Act of 
last year the Government created a sale- 
able interest of the tenant’s right, which 
they said was to increase the security of 
the landlord’s just claims. By this Bill 
it was proposed to leave the bankrupt 
tenant in possession of that interest 
which was created for him, and it was 
proposed to absolve him from any obliga- 
tion to pay his debts so far as the land- 
lord was concerned ; it was proposed to 
whitewash him with one hand, and to 
tar-and-feather with the other the man 
from whom the interest was taken last 
year, and diverted to the tenant. It 
was proposed that the creditor from 


whom the interest of last year was | 


taken was now to be the only one who 
was not to enforce his right against that 
interest. Now, in carrying out the prin- 
ciple enunciated last year, he asked, was 
this right or just? Was it right that a 
man who committed an act of political 
and moral bankruptcy should be enabled 
the following week to sell property which 
Parliament had created for him, and 
which was now in his possession, not- 
withstanding that by this Act he was 
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declared to be unable to pay his lawful 
debts? By this Act the  Ranech credi- 


tor—the shopkeeper, the money-lender, 
and the banker—would be left in pos- 
session of all rights and powers of re- 
covering his debts which he now pos- 
sessed at law, and could seize upon the 
property which had been taken from the 
landlord and given to the tenant. Pos- 
sibly there were many hon. Members 
who were not aware that in the absance 
of other property applicable to the pay- 
ment of debt in Ireland, the interest or 
goodwill in a farm could be sold to the 
creditor. That was being done almost 
every day. They gave the ordinary 
creditor all these powers, whilst they 
said to one solitary creditor, whose rights 
had hitherto been considered to be supe- 
rior to those of anybody else—‘‘ We will 
takeaway from you theright of recovering 
a shilling of the amount due to you;” 
and they said this notwithstanding the 
fact that from that very person they had 
taken his property and trausferred it to 
the tenant. What sort of justice, he 
would ask, was this? What justifica- 
tion could there be for such a propo- 
sition? With regard to the tribunal 
which was to decide these questions be- 
tween the landlord and the tenant, it 
was a tribunal which the Prime Minis- 
ter had said, within the last day or two, 
commanded the confidence of the country. 
But there were two sides to every ques- 
tion, and although the tribunal might 
command the confidence of that side in 
whose interest it was working, it cer- 
tainly did not command one grain of 
confidence on the other side—on the 
side of those in whose interest it was 
not working. The Bill as it stood at 
present provided that the tribunal to 
adjudicate in these matters should be a 
single member, possibly of one of the 
Sub-Commissions. Why, they would 
probably not find a single landowner in 
Ireland who, if he were asked about it, 
would say that he would be satisfied to 
allow the matters at issue between him- 
self and his tenant to be decided by any 
one of these single individuals. These 
creations of the Land Act were to be 
extended for the purposes of the present 
measure; and, so far from their com- 
manding the general confidence of the 
country, he (Mr. Tottenham) should say 
that the general opinion with regard 
to them upon one side certainly was that 
they were a mockery of justice and a 
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parody ona judicial tribunal. He hoped 
the Committee would not agree to the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he desired to 
put one or two points before the Com- 
mittee in regard to this Amendment, 
which had been moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Perhaps it was not 
possible ; but if it was, no doubt it would 
be greatly for the convenience of the 
Committee that they should ascertain 
what was the general view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government with regard to the 
part which the tenant right was to play 
generally in the estimation of the assets, 
and he (Mr. Goschen) said this quite as 
much from the point of view of the ten- 
ants as from the point of view of the 
landlord. He had ventured to suggest 
the other evening that it was better that 
this should be defined in the Bill, than 
that it should be left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioners; and he 
was bound to say that it appeared to him 
that his right hon. Friend the Prime 
Minister had given effect to that idea in 
the Amendment he had proposed, in 
suggesting the introduction of the words 
‘‘ without loss of his holding.” Those 
words differed from the original draft of 
the Bill in this—that they distinctly laid 
down in favour of the tenant that his 
ability to pay was not to be considered 
if his tenant right was so small that 
the selling of it would inflict upon him 
the loss of his holding. He took it that 
the Amendment was drafted in favour 
of the tenant. He did not say on that 
account that it was an Amendment that 
ought to be opposed; but what he did 
say was, that they should distinctly un- 
derstand where they were. The Bill as 
drafted did not recognize tenant right 
as an asset in considering ability or in- 
ability to pay; but if the words of the 
Prime Minister were inserted, it would 
possibly be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners to compel the tenant to sell, be- 
cause as long as he had a tenant right 
it would constitute ability to pay. If 
he was not mistaken, therefore, the 
words of the Prime Minister were ne- 
cessary, not in order to limit, but in 
order to guide the Commissioners, not 
to take into consideration the tenant 
right as part of the assets, but, on the 
contrary, to exclude it, and to provide 
that no tenant was to lose the benefit of 
the Bill in consequence of the exist- 
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ence of a certain tenant right. He did 
not know whether his right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister disputed the justice 
of this interpretation ; but that was how 
he (Mr. Goschen) read the Amendment— 
‘‘ without loss of his holding or depri- 
vation of the means necessary:for the 
cultivation thereof.” These were the 
words to be taken into consideration by 
the Commissioners before they decided 
whether or not a man was able to pay 
his arrears. His (Mr. Goschen’s) view 
with regard to these words would be in- 
fluenced to a very great extent by the 
attitude which he should expect Her 
Majesty’s Government to take with re- 
gard to the other Amendinent that stood 
upon the Paper. He was quite sure the 
hon. Member who spoke last (Mr. Tot- 
tenham) was mistaken when he thought 
this Amendment had been put down by 
Her Majesty’s Government in order to 
exclude other Amendments which stood 
upon the Paper. He (Mr. Goschen) 
was convinced that nothing of the kind 
had entered the minds of his right hon. 
Friends on the Front Ministerial Bench. 
On the contrary, he believed they would 
be prepared to give every facility for the 
bringing on of Amendments, and every 
attention to Amendments when pro- 
posed. He should be prepared to admit 
himself that the one object of the Bill 
was to settle the Land Question, and to 
prevent evictions; and he granted to 
the fullest extent that if the tenant 
right in every case were to be taken 
into consideration as an asset, it might 
so affect the operation of the Bill as to 
make it nugatory and inefficient for the 
purpose for which it was intended. 
Therefore, he was prepared to admit the 
argument, if it should be made on the 
part of the Government, that if they 
were in all cases to take the tenant right 
into consideration, they would too much 
limit the operation of the Bill; but, on 
the other hand, he thought they were 
equally entitled to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, if they assented to words 
which committed them to a very im- 
portant principle, that when the value of 
the tenant right was so large that it con- 
stituted an actual asset, it should be 
taken into consideration, and should be 
realized, and the taxpayers of the 
country should be relieved, the surplus 
being given to the tenant. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government would admit that he 
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(Mr. Goschen), and those who thought 
with him, were fairly entitled to put this 
question to the Government—If they 
assented to words of this kind, that no 
tenant was to be forced to lose his hold- 
ing, through the realization of his ten- 
ant right, what safeguards, on the other 
hand, would Her Majesty’s Government 
be prepared to accept, so as to prevent 
the burden upon the taxpayers be- 
coming unnecessarily heavy? He did 
not think he had explained with perfect 
clearness the last part of his argument ; 
but what he meant was this—that when 
the tenant right was so small that it 
would simply mean eviction if it were 
taken from the tenant, it should not 
be considered as an asset, as he did 
not desire that the tenant should 
lose that tenant right for the purpose 
of diminishing his chance of availing 
himself of the benefits of the Bill; but, 
on the other hand, where the tenant 
right was large enough to constitute a 
real asset, it would be wrong on the 
part of the Committee not to take it 
into consideration. He, therefore, ven- 
tured to suggest to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that before considering the 
further Amendments which stood on the 
Paper, they should make some state- 
ment as to their general attitude on this 
question. The Committee should know 
whether, if they accepted this Amend- 
ment of the Prime Minister, they might 
at the same time look forward to the 
Government accepting Amendments in 
future which would have the effect of 
realizing the surplus value, if he might 
so express himself, of the tenant right 
as an asset ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the speech 
of the hon. Member for Leitrim (Mr. 
Tottenham), he was sorry to say, im- 
pressed him with the perfect hopeless- 
ness of any attempts which Her Majesty’s 
Government might make at conciliation 
in regard to opinions such as those the 
hon. Member entertained. According to 
the view of the hon. Member for Lei- 
trim, everything that the Government 
proposed to do was to be interpreted in 
the worst sense. All that the Govern- 
had done, and all that they proposed to 
do, was an unmixed evil. His right hon. 
Friend behind him (Mr. Goschen) ap- 
proached the question in a totally dif- 
ferent spirit. He (Mr. Gladstone) had 
not the smallest objection to raise to the 
spirit in which his right hon. Friend re- 
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garded the matter. In fact, he (Mr. 
Gladstone) wished to approach it in 
exactly the same spirit. If he did not 
agree entirely and absolutely with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s construction of 
the Amendment, that was a matter for 
fair difference of opinion; but in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s spirit and aim 
he entirely concurred. He did not, how- 
ever, agree with him as to the precise 
construction to be put upon the Amend- 
ment proposed, because his right hon. 
Friend seemed to think the Amendment 
was proposed in the interest of thetenant. 
That was not the case so far as the tenant 
was concerned. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
owned that, in his opinion, they would 
do wisely to forego all attempts at defi- 
nition, and perhaps he was influenced 
in some measure by the recollection of 
the unfortunate issue of such attempts 
last year. The Government had not felt 
justified in closing the door against them ; 
but he would point out to his right hon. 
Friend that the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw) had not objected to 
the Amendment because of its being in 
favour of the tenant, but he had taken 
exception to it as constituting a deduc- 
tion from the import and efficiency of 
the Bill. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, if the Amendment could not be 
properly described as an Amendment in 
the interest of the tenant, neither could 
it be properly described as an Amend- 
ment in the interest of the landlord—it 
was neither the one nor theother. Asa 
matter of fact, it was intended to express 
the meeting-point of the two interests— 
it was intended to embody in words 
simply and impartially the spirit and in- 
tention of the Bill, and if it failed in that 
so far, it was a fault and a flaw which they 
were bound to admit and thoroughly to 
remedy if they could. It seemed to the 
Government that the effect of the Amend- 
ment was to lay down certain limits to 
the province of the Commissioners in 
regard to determining inability, which 
limits were not to be found in the Bill 
at the present moment further than were 
absolutely implied in the word “ina- 
bility” itself. Those limits were, he 
thought, well understood by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Goschen), and he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown the Committee that if the Amend- 
ment before it were adopted there was 
any great necessity for anything further. 
He did not mean by that to infer that 
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the mind of the Government was closed 
against the acceptance of any Amend- 
ment. They felt that really between 
persons who accepted the principle of 
the Bill there was very little room for 
difference as to the Amendment with 
which they were now dealing, in regard 
to its spirit and aim and its proper limits. 
If the intention of hon. Members, by 
moving Amendments in Committee, was 
to defeat the main principle of the Bill, 
that, of course. was quite a different 
matter; but he conceived that they were 
proceeding in Committee, thoroughly 
recognizing the fact that the measure 
had received a second reading. Her 
Majesty’s Government could be no 
parties to anything that could impair 
the principle of the measure. The 
Amendment before the Committee, first 
of ali, pointed to the loss of the hold- 
ing, and said that the Commissioners 
were to consider a tenant as unable, or 
in a condition of ‘‘inability,” to dis- 
charge his arrears to their full amount, 
by submitting either to the loss of his 
holding, or deprivation of the means ne- 
cessary for the cultivation of it. These 
two, on the one side, were the positive 
objects which Her Majesty’s Government 
considered essential to the Bill—first, that 
the tenant should not be driven to part 
with his holding ; and, secondly, that he 
should not be driven to the scarcely less 
objectionable alternative of remaining 
on his holding without the means neces- 
sary for its proper cultivation. These 
were the two purposes on the one side, 
and so far as they went, no doubt, his 
right hon. Friend was right in saying 
that this Amendment was an Amendment 
in the interest of the tenant. But his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw), with the astuteness that be- 
longed to him, had perceived with truth 
and justice that in their reference to the 
tenant’s loss of his holding there was a 
reference to the tenant right as a possible 
asset. There could be no doubt about 
that. The Government said that a tenant 
might be considered unable to discharge 
his arrears if he could only do so by 
losing his holding—that was to say, by 
selling his tenant right, and the tenant 
right was at once brought into view as a 

ossible asset. He (Mr. Gladstone) was 
a to say, in regard to the Amend- 
ment of which the hon. Member had 
given Notice, proposing that under no 
circumstance should any liability be in- 
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curred in respect of the tenant right, 
that the Government were not prepared 
to accede to the principle. They did 
not think it reasonable or fair. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) could do no better than quote 
the instance given the other night by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, who took the 
case of a man whose rent was £20, and 
whose tenant right was estimated at 10 
years’ purchase—namely, £200, and 
whose arrears were supposed to be £40 
or £50. It would not be according to 
reason and according to justice to the 
taxpayers of the country, or to any 
parties interested, if they were to say, 
in such a case as that, that not one 
shilling should be raised upon the tenant 
right in order to pay the arrears. He 
had taken a strong case, but it was the 
case which had been selected by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. John Bright) for 
the purpose of illustration, and he (Mr. 
Gladstone) believed it at once struck the 
House by its justice and fairness. He 
adopted it fully as expressing the view 
of the Government, that there was a 
point at which the tenant right should, 
if need be, be made the subject of 
an advance. It ought not to be an 
encumbrance of such a nature and ex- 
tent as to endanger the tenant’s con- 
tinuance in his holding. The Govern- 
ment had contrived to find words—he 
could assure his right hon. Friend who 
had just sat down that it had caused Her 
Majesty’s Government a good deal of 
pains to put them together—but they 
had contrived to find words which he 
believed were as fairly balanced as any 
they could adopt. They indicated no 
change whatever in the view of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to this 
matter, but simply indicated the un- 
folding and putting into expressed words 
that which had been in their minds, and 
with regard to which they had thoroughly 
and perfectly understood one another. 
It would not be open to objection on 
principle to point to the tenant right as 
a possible asset, but to point to it as 
more than a possible asset would be 
highly objectionable. The tenant right 
of these tenants in arrear was not based 
upon the general rent ; and excepting in 

ster, and on comparatively few estates 
where the Ulster Custom or something 
analogous to it prevailed, the tenant 
right was but a very indefinite affair. 
The Government distinctly affirmed the 
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principle that they would not exclude the 
tenantright from consideration; but they 
could not affirm the principle that it had 
invariably to be taken into consideration, 
because they believed it to be a fugitive 
asset so uncertain inits value thatifit were 
taken into account in many cases it would 
cause the defeat of that which the Go- 
vernment regarded as the chief purpose 
of the Bill. Without unduly wishing to 
press the Amendment upon the Com- 
mittee at the present moment, yet it did 
appear that these were words which, so 
far as they went, were good words, and 
should be accepted. But, at the same 
time, he did not say that in order to give 
good effect to the wishes of Parliament, 
it would not be possible to further assist 
and develop these words by some addi- 
tions. He did not say that they would 
be prepared to accept any Amendment 
on the Paper as thoroughly satisfactory 
for that purpose; but this Amendment 
was for the purpose of showing that it 
was intended by the measure to give a 
man a reasonable chance of becoming 
the free tenant of his holding, and that 
it was not intended that he should be 
driven either to the loss of his holding 
or the loss of the stock necessary for its 
cultivation. He reserved for future con- 
sideration the question whether it would 
be wise to say that the saleable value of 
a holding might, if the Commissioners 
should think fit, be taken into account as 
an asset in determining the extent of the 
man’s ability to pay, or of his inability. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that when 
the Land Bill was under consideration 
last year, one of the strongest argumeats 
used by the Government to induce the 
House to consent to the passing of it 
was that in Ulster they had tenant right. 
It was said that tenant right possessed 
many advantages, one of the greatest 
being the security it gave to the land- 
lord for the payment of the rent due to 
him; and it was pointed out that if 
they gave this tenant right in the 
rest of Ireland they would give the 
landlords a security which they did 
not then possess. Well, that security 
was given last year, but by the Bill this 
year it was to be taken away. Hecould 
imagine a case which would well illus- 
trate the point before the Committee. 
Let them take what was not very un- 
usual in Ireland, a holding valued at 
£30 a-year upon which there were five 
years’ rent due. Such cases were not 
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very unusual; in fact, he knew of them 
upon his own property. This Bill said 
to. the tenant—‘ You pay one year’s 
rent, that is £30; the Government will 
give you another, making £60; and the 
landlord will give you a receipt in full 
for the whole amount.’’ And that £60 
which the landlord had been paid would 
be less than the tenant would be per- 
fectly certain to get under the usual 
Ulster Custom by the sale of his tenant 
right. In the county where he had pro- 
perty the tenant right was frequently 
worth £30 an acre—£22, £23, £25, and 
up to £30 an acre. It was not an un- 
usual thing for the tenant, in addition 
to the £150 he owed his landlord, to 
owe £150 to other creditors, making in 
all £300, which amounted to about half 
the value of his saleable tenant right. 
They were told that the tenant right was 
to be considered by the Court as a pic- 
ture—that was to say, it was to be hung 
up against the wall, and was to be 
looked at and admired and valued, but 
was not to be taken down and used; or, 
in other words, it was to be used only so 
far as to enable the tenant to raise 
money on it, and not so as to deprive 
him of it altogether. But the tenant 
had already raised the money on it, and 
the people who were in the habit of 
lending money to the tenantry as 
well as to the landlords were now be- 
ginning to draw in their horns; indeed, 
it would be difficult even to get the 
gombeen man to lend money on a farm 
where the rent was five years in ar- 
rear. And it must not be forgotten 
that in addition to five years’ rent due 
in 1881, there would probably be before 
the case of the farmer was decided in 
the Court two more years’ rent due, 
which would make seven years. The 
Government said the landlord was not 
to have the power of demanding that 
this estate should be sold for the pay- 
ment of the debt to him; but in Ulster 
the tenant right had always been con- 
sidered a saleable asset for the payment 
of rent. They said the tenant was not 
to be deprived of that which he required 
for the cultivation of his farm. But 
what was it that he required? They 
surely could not mean ploughs, harrows, 
spades, wheelbarrows ; they must mean 
something else, for these articles were of 
very small value. They must mean 
cattle and horses. These were things 
which were valuable assets as well as 
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the tenant right. They might have a 
man with a farm worth £600, with five 
cows worth £10 or £12 each, with a 
horse worth £20, and with a good crop; 
but before the claim under the Bill was 
made he would have disposed of the 
crop. The question might be asked of 
him, ‘‘ What have you done with your 
crop of flax ?’’ and his answer would be, 
‘How could I feed my family? I had 
to sell it to provide them with food.” 
Then the question might be put, ‘‘ What 
did you do with your crop of oats?” 
and the answer would come, ‘‘Oh, I 
owed my neighbours some money, and 
what I realized by the sale of my oats 
I paid to them.” The Court would have 
to consider all these points. Here was 
a man with the usual means of paying 
his rent, and who ought, if he neglected 
to pay his rent, to be sold out without 
the slightest commiseration, because he 
had property and was able to discharge 
the debt to his landlord—he was a man 
who should be regarded just as the 
landed proprietors were in the time of 
the establishment of the Landed Estates 
Court. They had property, and their 
creditors got their estates and away they 
walked. Butsince the establishment of 
the Landed Estates Court ideas seemed 
to have marched very rapidly. He was 
not saying that the tenant right was in 
any way to be considered as an asset if 
it was not to be sold— what was the use of 
taking into consideration the property 
remaining in the possession of a debtor 
if it was not to be taken as something 
by which hisdebts were to be discharged? 
They did not expect that the Irish 
farmers had large sums of money in the 
bank. Where, then, were their creditors 
to go if not to the property that they 
had accumulated, whether in the form 
of tenant right or goods? All other 
creditors but the landlords would be 
able to realize in the ordinary way, and 
they would not hesitate to proceed 
against tenants who were in their debt. 
The tenants would be certain to pay 
these people; and, therefore, the effect 
of this Bill would be that the tenants 
would rob the landlords, to a great ex- 
tent, for the benefit of their other cre- 
ditors. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if the 
Government pressed this Amendment he 
should not oppose it; but he confessed 
that he was rather sorry it had been in- 
troduced. He thought it was one of 
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those cases in which, in a very difficult 
matter, they were forcing on the Com- 
mittee words to define what was right 
and just to be done for the tenants 
throughout Ireland. The circumstances 
of the case were most difficult; and, in 
his opinion, it would be impossible to 
find words which, while appearing to 
meet the difficulty in some parts of Ire- 
land, would not increase it in others. 
The question as to whether the tenant 
right should be considered as an asset 
varied very much in different parts of 
Ireland. In Ulster, no doubt, it was an 
asset, and had been looked upon as such 
for a long time, both by law and custom, 
in that Province ; and although it did not 
apply so much to small farms it was, no 
doubt, a real asset. The Amendment, 
when looked upon from an Ulster point 
of view, seemed rather strong. It said 
that the tenant right was not to be 
looked upon as an asset if the sale of it 
would interfere with the continuance of a 
tenant on his farm, and that was a very 
strong thing to say. Supposing a man 
paid £30 a-year rent, and had an estate 
worth £300—and the tenant right was 
often worth a great deal more in propor- 
tion-—it would be a strong thing for the 
Committee to lay down that in a provi- 
sion regarding the payment of rent that 
asset ought not to be interfered with, if 
such interference would prevent the 
tenant from cultivating his farm. He 
was not quite sure that that was the 
proper thing to say, and he believed 
there was a great deal in what had been 
said upon this subject—namely, that if 
they gave the sanction of the law to that 
interpretation of tenant right it would 
diminish the value of that right to the 
tenant, as it would be by no means easy 
for him to raise money on mortgage, 
say, from a bank or other persons. If 
they went outside Ulster to the South 
and West where tenant right did not 
exist, or was a very shadowy one indeed, 
the case was a very different one, and 
his impression was that they had much 
better leave it alone. The Court 
would have to consider whether. a man 
was able or unable to pay, and would 
take into account all his property, and 
whether the property was really valuable. 
Where the property was valuable it 
ought fairly to be considered, but where 
it was shadowy no Commissioners in 
their senses would attach much value to 
it. He could not help thinking, both in 
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the interest of the landlord and the 
tenant, that they had better leave the 
thing to be decided by the Commissioners 
according to the circumstances of the 
country. No doubt the Land Act might 
make tenant right in some districts, al- 
though it had not done so yet. When 
it had done so, he certainly thought that 
it would be a property which ought 
fairly to be considered. The Amend- 
ment proposed had been objected to on 
both sides, both by landlord and tenant ; 
and he (Mr. W. E. Forster) was not at 
all sure that it was not objected to with 
some degree of justice. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
there was one remark made by the right 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
that he did not think they who sat on 
the Conservative side of the House, and 
who lived in Ireland, could agree with. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
leave a great deal to the discretion of 
the Court which would have to ad- 
minister this Bill; but the hon. Members 
to whom he was referring had rather 
a painful experience of the use the 
Court made of its discretion. There 
was very little doubt as to what the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government 
was in passing the Land Act of last 
year; but certain as was their intention 
it was equally clear that the Sub-Com- 
missioners had not given full effect to 
it. With regard to the Amendment, he 
wished to interpret it in the most friendly 
spirit, and he might say he believed it 
to be an attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to give practical effect to the 
expressions contained in the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) the 
other night with regard to tenant right. 
The Prime Minister must find himself a 
little out of court in discussing this 
Amendment, when he remembered that 
during the early part of the evening he 
had objected to a proposal which had 
been made because two words in it were 
in manuscript. Well, the whole of this 
Amendment was in manuscript. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is now in 

rint. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, it 
might be in print now, but it was not 
when it was moved. He quite admitted 
that it was one of the most difficult and 
complicated matters that any Legislative 
Assembly could be called upon to discuss. 
What he ventured to remind the Com- 
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mittee of was the main argument urged 
during the whole of the discussions of 
last year, and, he might say, during the 
discussions of the preceding year, on the 
question of land tenure and the estab- 
lishment of tenant right; and it was this 
—that though there might be economic 
objections to the division of property be- 
tween landlord and tenant, yet when the 
landlord had security in the tenant right 
for the payment of rent he was enabled 
to allow exceptional consideration to the 
tenant. That was the argument used 
from first to last by the Government; 
and when, in 1880, they introduced the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill a 
very remarkable proposal was made by 
that, which threw a little light on the 
present Amendment. The Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill was a proposal 
to prevent evictions; and the Govern- 
ment added a very important clause to 
that Bill, which would have had the 
effect of preventing evictions, the pro- 
posal being to give to the tenants in the 
scheduled parts of Ireland a tenant right 
that previously had not existed. The 
object in giving the tenant that tenant 
right was to enable him to realize his 
interest in his holding for the payment 
of the rent due to the landlord. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’}] Well, he had the document be- 
fore him, and he would rather be guided 
by that than by the opinion of the Prime 
Minister. There happened to be in the 
House at that time an authority on the 
question of tenant right—namely, the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Mr. 
Law), who, in the discussion of the Bill 
of last year, said the Court was to consider 
whether or not a reasonable proposal had 
been made by the tenant to the land- 
lord, and if the proposal were unreason- 
able no compensation would be given, 
but if it was reasonable compensation 
should be given. He would just read 
two sentences from, perhaps, one of the 
most important authorities to be found 
in Ireland on the subject of tenant right. 
Mr. Law said he had to remind the 
House, on the second day of the debate, 
that no Court would hold that a landlord 
had acted unreasonably in evicting a 
tenant for non-payment of rent where he 
allowed him the option of selling his 
tenant right. Now, under the Act of last 
Session a tenant had a greater tenant 
right than be had in 1880, or than it was 
then proposed to give him. He had hoped 
that one of the results of giving tenant 
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right would be that this question of 
arrears would have settled itself. It 
was pretty evident to everybody living 
in the North of Ireland, where tenant 
right had existed to a greater extent 
than in any other part of the country, 
that if the Government, instead of mak- 
ing the present proposal take the shape 
of a gift, made one to take the shape of 
a loan, all these difficulties would have 
been avoided, because the great advan- 
tage of tenant right was that it gave 
good security for the payment of the 
rent. The question the Government had 
had to consider was, what were they to 
do with the tenant right—whether or 
not they were to consider it as an asset ? 
There were one or two large estates 
that he (Lord George Hamilton) was 
acquainted with where the tenant right 
far exceeded in value the fee-simple of 
the landlord; and it was obvious that in 
eases of that kind it would be grossly 
unjust to exclude the tenant right 
from consideration as an asset? But 
then came this difficulty — that, sup- 
posing they excluded altogether from 
consideration this asset, what would the 
tenants in the North of Ireland say? 
He undertook to say that the enormous 
mass of tenants in the North of Ireland 
had an interest in their holdings that 
far exceeded the amount of their arrears, 
and, consequently, none of them would 
come under the operation of this Bill. Let 
the Committee consider the case of a ten- 
ant who had, by his idleness and neglect, 
dissipated his tenant right, and the case 
of an industrious tenant who had culti- 
vated and improved his holding. The 
former would come to the Court and 
demand assistance, saying—‘‘ My tenant 
right will not cover the amount I am 
in arrear;” while the industrious tenant, 
whose tenant right exceeded the amount 
of his arrears, would not come under the 
operation of the Bill at all. It seemed 
to him (Lord George Hamilton) that the 
effect of such an arrangement as that 
upon the tenantry of Ireland would be 
of the worse kind. It seemed to him that 
it would be necessary for the Govern- 
ment—and he said it with all respect— 
to insert fresh clauses in the Bill, by 
which they would give to tenants in the 
North of Ireland, who could offer good 
security, advances of money at a low 
rate of interest to enable them to pay off 
their arrears. If such a proposal as that 
were made, he had no doubt that many 
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landlords, especially in the North of Ire- 
land, would only be too glad to com- 
pound with their tenants and effect a 
settlement. He was afraid that the 
Amendment before the Committee would 
not effect the object the Government 
had in view, as it would simply put a 
limitation on the Court in estimating 
the tenant right as an asset. If the 
Amendment were inserted in the Bill it 
seemed to him that the Government 
should also adopt the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage), because that Amendment was 
in the sense of a direction to the Court 
that they should take into consideration 
the saleable interest which the tenant 
had in his holding. That would be a 
clear direction to the Court, and the 
Court would take into consideration the 
tenant right. It seemed to him that un- 
less the Government were prepared to 
adopt an Amendment equivalent or simi- 
lar to that of the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) the present pro- 
posal had better be left out of the Bill 
altogether. A proposal had been made 
and had been ruled out of Order, and 
he believed the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had put an- 
other on the Paper practically to the 
same effect—that the tenant right was 
not to be taken as an asset for the pay- 
ment of arrears of rent. Well, he be- 
lieved there was no other proposal that 
could possibly be made that would be 
more detrimental to the interest of the 
tenant than that, because, if any such 
view were sanctioned by Parliament, 
what position would the landlord be in? 
He would be in this position—he would 
find that the security the tenant had 
previously been enabled to offer him for 
the payment of his rent no longer 
existed. Whenever bad seasons oc- 
curred, not having a prior claim upon 
the tenant right, he would be forced to 
evict the tenant and make him sell his 
tenant right. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, every- 
body admitted that this was an extremely 
difficult point ; but he thought the diffi- 
culty the Government had to grapple 
with in defending their fortress—to use 
a simile with which their minds were 
now pretty familiar, in consequence of 
the warlike operations in Egypt—was 
on account of the shots that came from 
behind themselves. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) that the words 
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proposed were perfectly apt and expres- 
sive words, and extremely conclusive 
and useful. If the Bill were passed 
without them, it would be perfectly open 
to the Commission, or to those who ad- 
ministered the Act, to enforce the sale 
of the tenant’s holding, and to apply 
the produce of the sale of the tenant 
right to the arrears, which would ac- 
tually be to defeat the primary object of 
the Bill. The words before the Com- 
mittee seemed to him to express pre- 
cisely that which Parliament wished to 
accomplish. Parliament wished to pre- 
vent the loss of the tenant’s holding, 
and it also wished by this Bill to pre- 
vent the tenant from being deprived 
of the proper means of cultivating his 
holding. Butif these words were left 
out of the Bill, he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
himself should have great fear of the 
operation of the Act, and especially in 
consequence of what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s words on the subject of the 
sale of the tenant’s interest with the 
greatest dismay, because if the doctrine 
the right hon. Gentleman had laid down 
were to prevail, and the value of the 
tenant’s interest was to be taken tenta- 
tively and without qualification, the re- 
sult would be that, instead of settling 
the tenants in their holdings and mak- 
ing their tenancy permanent, there would 
be a fresh impulse given to eviction. 
These words of the Prime Minister, there- 
fore, were exceedingly grateful to him, 
who, in common with his Friends who 
represented Ireland on both sides of the 
House, wished to see the people of Ire- 
land settled once more in their own 
homes and able to maintain themselves 
in decency and comfort. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) seemed to him, not- 
withstanding all his experience, to have 
failed to master the condition of the 
tenants in Ireland. It was not the fact 
that there was no tenant right except in 
Ulster. There was a tenant right in 
existence both in the South and in the 
West of Ireland; and there was hardly 
a tenant who gave up his holding in 
either of those two portions of the coun- 
try who did not obtain for his interest 
in that holding a very considerable sum 
of money. It was perfectly true that that 
tenant right had not proceeded in the 
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South and West to the extravagant ex- 
tent to which it had proceeded in the 


North; but tenants in the South and 
West had obtained either from their 
neighbours or from their landlords on 
giving up a holding five or six years’ 
value of such holding. He himself had 
repeatedly given it to his tenants when 
they had given up their holdings. They 
had expected this consideration with 
quite as great confidence as any tenants 
in the North-of Ireland could have done, 
and, of course, the object in purchasing 
these holdings from the tenants who 
wished to leave was to enlarge the boun- 
daries of those who were left, and make 
them more capable of supporting the 
tenantry. The hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) had spoken of tenants 
being five years in arrear, and that in 
Ulster, of all places in the world, and of 
there being an additional two years to be 
placed against the tenants before this 
Bill became operative. Well, he (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) denied entirely that 
there was any considerable number of 
tenants in Ireland who owed five years’ 
arrears. If tenants had been allowed to 
accumulate five years of arrears it had 
been upon very badly-managed estates. 
It had been observed that that was what 
had brought them to the present diffi- 
culty—that the people had not managed 
their estates properly. He (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had too great a respect for his 
hon. Friend to believe that he could 
have many tenants who were situated as 
he had pointed out, and he felt sure 
that if the hon. Member would look at 
his rent-book he would find that there 
were very few who owed him as much 
as five years’ rent. But evenif, on the 
hon. Member’s estate, there were some 
individuals who owed such an amount 
of arrears, he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
could say with confidence that there 
were very few in the rest of Ireland. 
The point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the Committee was this, 
that this Bill only affected tenants of a 
very low class in Ireland—that was to 
say, tenants whose rating was not above 
£30. The majority of these tenants, he 
was perfectly convinced, were unable to 
pay their arrears; and were the Govern- 
ment going to assist them effectually or 
not? If they did not assist them, the 
result would be that they would be 
evicted, and there would be a worse 
state of things existing in Ireland than 
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had existed hitherto. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would adhere to their Amend- 
ment, because it would be a direction to 
the Commissioners who were to ad- 
minister the Act, and would show that 
it was not the intention of Parliament 
that the tenant right of holdings should 
be taken into account to such an extent 
as tocause the eviction of tenants. Tenant 
right was like latent heat—itdid not prac- 
tically exist until they released it—and 
to say that any number of tenants in Ire- 
land had been in the habit of borrowing 
money on their tenant right was to state 
that respecting which the Royal Com- 
mission on which he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) had had the honour to sit for the 
ast three years had received no evi- 
ence whatever. A tenant did not know 
the value of his tenant right until he 
was ready to leave his home and his 
holding, and then he got what those who 
had to assess the value chose to give 
him ; but it was an unheard of thing in 
the North of Ireland, or almost any- 
where in Ireland, for the tenant to 
borrow money on his tenant right ; and, 
therefore, if they were going to place a 
value on the tenant right on that as- 
sumption they would be adopting a 
different course from that which had 
been taken in Ireland for years past. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he saw no 
provision in this Bill that would render 
it obligatory on the part of the tenant to 
make an effort to obtain a loan such as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had sug- 
gested he ought to obtain, supposing his 
tenant right to be a tenant right of con- 
siderable value. A man might say, “I 
cannot get the loan, and I will not 
attempt to obtain it.” It appeared to 
him that the Amendment would permit 
a man who owed arrears to remain in 
undisturbed possession of his tenant 
right and of his farm, and it seemed to 
him to be a very undesirable thing that 
such a principle should be adopted. He 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) wished to know 
whether, under this Amendment, that 
charge could properly be made by the 
landlord ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that question 
raised one of the difficulties incident to 
the new light thrown upon this Bill by 
the statement the Committee had heard. 
As the Bill was drafted, it would un- 
doubtedly be necessary for the Court to 
take the tenant right into consideration 
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as an asset. If that were so, certainly 
it was necessary to insert some definition 
in the Bill of such a character as to 
exclude the tenant right from any consi- 
deration; and he could not but think 
that it would be very much better for 
the Prime Minister to have determined 
to adopt this course rather than the 
alternative course of permitting the 
Court, in some cases not definable, and 
in which it would be impossible to lay 
down certain rules, to take this tenant 
right into account. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman(Mr. W.H. Smith) had just asked 
a very pertinent question. Supposing a 
landlord told the Court he was willing 
to advance money for the payment of 
arrears on the security of the tenant’s 
interest in his holding, that, of course, 
would put the tenant in a position to 
pay his rent, and the arrears would be 
wiped off. The tenant’s interest would 
have been mortgaged to the landlord. 
Supposing, in six months or 12 months, 
the landlord called upon the tenant for 
payment of the loan so advanced, and, 
failing the payment of the loan, turned 
the tenant out, of what benefit would 
the Arrears Act then be to the tenant ? 
If the question put by the right hon. 
Gentleman was answered in the affirma- 
tive, that at once opened the door for 
the wholesale evasion of the Act. Look- 
ing at the nature of these arrears and 
the nature of the Bill—looking at it as 
an exceptional measure which could not 
be strictly defended by the rules of 
political economy, and brought in to 
meet very exceptional circumstances in 
Ireland—he thought it would have been 
better to have entirely exempted the 
tenant right, the right conferred by the 
Act of 1881 no longer being charged in 
respect -to arrears which had accrued 
during the very bad seasons, and which 
in most cases were arrears due to rack 
rents. That would have been a sounder 
policy, and would have removed the 
difficulty of defining how far the tenant 
right should be considered as an asset. 
It appeared to him that this was a hope- 
less task for the Committee to enter 
upon, and it would be impossible to lay 
down any rule as a guidance to the 
Court in this matter. The Amendment 
of the Prime Minister appeared to admit 
that the Bill, as drafted, permitted the 
Court to consider the tenant right as an 
asset, and to say that it should not be 
considered in such a way as to deprive 
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the tenant of his holding or of the 
means of cultivating it properly. At 
the same time, the Amendment implied 
that thetenant right might be pledged— 
that was to say, that if the Court saw 
that a tenant could fairly obtain a loan 
upon his holding upon not unreasonable 
conditions, he ought not to be permitted 
to have the benefits of this Bill, and 
that would leave open the question of 
how far the Court might direct the in- 
terests of the tenant to be pledged as a 
security for the loan, while it prevented 
the loss of his holding and of the means 
of cultivation. He objected to this ex- 
clusion of the tenant’s interest as an 
asset, and thought it would have been 
better to have left that element out alto- 
gether, and to have allowed the tenant 
to start clear by getting his judicial rent 
fixed, after he had proved his inability 
to pay, apart from any ability he might 
be supposed to have of being able to 
borrow on his tenant right. Under the 
present proposal injustice was done to 
the tenant in regard to borrowing, for, 
no matter how unjust the arrears of rent 
might be, he was not to be allowed the 
advantages arising from the Bill in order 
to partially wipe out the arrears ; neither 
was he to be permitted to have the ad- 
vantage of a gift from the State for the 
payment of one year; but he was to be 
compelled, not only to forego a gift from 
the State, but to repay all the arrears, 
even supposing they amounted, as in 
the case instanced by the hon. Member 
for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon), to arrears 
for 13 years. No matter whether the 
arrears arose from the famine, the ten- 
ant, if he could borrow money on the 
security of his tenant right, was to be 
compelled to borrow in that way, al- 
though he might practically swop the 
whole value of his interest, and render 
worthless that which the Act of 1881 
was supposed to confer. He did not 
think that was the intention of the Go- 
vernment when they brought in this 
Bill, but that it was their intention, 
having regard to the circumstances under 
which the arrears had accrued, to make 
a gift to the landlord of one year’s rent, 
and then to compel the tenant to pay 
another year’s rent, so that the tenant 
might start clear without the necessity 
of borrowing on the security of his in- 
terest. There was very great difficulty 
in laying down a rule as to the line of 
demarcation between tenants who were 
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to be compelled to borrow on their hold- 
ing and those who werenot. Hedid notsee 
how this could be done by this Bill, and 
he should prefer the tenant right being 
excepted from consideration altogether, 
and the tenant allowed to start free 
under the judicial rent to be fixed by 
the Court. However, as something must 
be done, he hoped that proper safe- 
guards would be inserted to limit, as 
far as possible, the number of tenants 
who might be deprived of the benefits 
of this Bill. He did not know that it 
would be of much use to move any 
Amendment, as the Prime Minister had 
announced his intention not to accept an 
Amendment; but as he had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper he would pro- 
pose it. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, after the first word 
‘‘ of,’ to insert the words “ or without 
pledging.” —(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted in the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very glad 
to hear the general tone of the speech 
of the hon. Member. The hon. Member 
has put one case in regard to tenant 
right, and the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite has put another, and both of 
them, in my opinion, are perfectly right 
in their respective cases ; but they look 
at the question not as a whole, but from 
one extreme. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) says you may 
estimate the tenant’s interest in the sale- 
able value of the holding in such a way 
as to swamp that interest—that is to say, 
to make the burden of his debt such 
that he will not be free even if he con- 
tinues in the holding, because on the 
slightest disturbance of his position— 
say, by a bad harvest—he would be 
placed in a position of necessity, and be 
unable to meet his liabilities. That is 
perfectly fair, and no such case ought to 
be allowed ; and, in our opinion, we have 
excluded such a case by the words which 
say that he is now not only not to be de- 
prived of his holding, but he is not to be 
deprived of the means of cultivating his 
holding. Let me take another case—let 
me suppose the case of a man with a 
farm of £10 rent and a tenant right of 
the value of £50, and in whose case his 
nominal arrears run up to £30 or £40. 
To charge that amount on the tenant 
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right would swamp his interest in it. It 
would not nominally turn him out, but 
it would leave him in almost a hopeless 
condition, and it would not be in the 
spirit of a provision such as this to 
charge that upon a tenant right which 
might be worth £50. What am I to 
say to the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who takes a very different case, not 
a case where arrears would form an 
overwhelming portion of the tenant 
right, but a more common case, where 
the arrears only form a moderate portion 
of the tenant right? We take a case in 
which the tenant right is manifestly or 
almost certainly £200 and the arrears 
are £50. I do not say it would be neces- 
sary to pledge the tenant right ; it might 
not be necessary to base a positive trans- 
action on the knowledge of the tenant 
right existing. The tenant might have 
a tenant right and yet might be evicted ; 
but that is without pledging the tenant 
right, or without constituting anything 
in the nature of a mortgage. People 
will lend money to those who they know 
can pay without knowing the specific re- 
lation between the amount lent and the 
sources to which they will look for pay- 
ment, and therefore I should say a little 
more than the right hon. Gentleman. 
He asks, suppose a landlord is willing 
to accept a charge on the tenant right, 
is he to be excluded from taking that 
away? I would deal with it a little 
more broadly. If the Commissioners, on 
examining the value of the tenant right, 
find the proportion of arrears is moderate 
in proportion to the tenant right, it is 
their business, without any inquiry into 
any question between the landlord and 
tenant, to say they cannot entertain the 
case, and he is not one of those who 
are unable to pay. That is such an 
instance as the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought the 
speech just made showed the inconve- 
nience of this Amendment being sprung 
on the Committee when the Committee 
were about to take into consideration 
the whole question of a tenant’s interest. 
He did not object to a single word in 
the Amendment, provided it came as a 
Proviso to the Amendment he had pro- 
posed. The Prime Minister had only 
quoted the first few lines of an opinion 

iven by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 

ancaster upon this point. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said, suppose a man 
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had a farm of 20 acres worth £20 
a-year, the tenant right would be worth 
£10 or £5 an acre. Would it not be un- 
reasonable to say that the Government 
should advance money and the tenant 
right should be untouched? He (Mr. 
Heneage) thought it would have been 
wise for the Government to have waited 
until there had been a thorough discus- 
sion on the question of tenant right. 
There was very little he should quarrel 
with in the speech of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), for 
he did not wish the tenant to be de- 
prived of any right under this clause, 
but thought a tenant’s interest in his 
holding should be available as a mort- 
gageable asset. The Bill was not brought 
in on economical principles, and alto- 
gether it might be described as an im- 
moral Bill. He did not say it was wrong 
on that account ; it was onlya corollary to 
the Bill of last year, which was brought in 
to meet exceptional circumstances. He 
voted for it in that light, and he wished 
the question of arrears had been taken 
up in the Bill of last year and dealt with 
at the same time. But it was not fair 
that the money of the taxpayers of Eng- 
land, or the property of Ireland, should be 
given to tenants who had money of their 
own, and that that money should remain 
untouched. It was hardly possible to 
avoid discussing the question of tenants’ 
interest upon this Amendment. His pro- 
posal, which he had yet to propose, was, 
that where the tenant had not sufficient 
interest to pay the rent due, and also 
to provide the means of cultivating his 
holding and to remain upon it, then it 
should not be taken into account. But 
if the man had sufficient interest in his 
holding to pay, that interest should be 
made available, and the Government 
should lend money to the tenant at rea- 
sonable interest. Such a tenant ought 
to be able to pay interest; and other- 
wise it might as well be said that a 
tradesman in England might decline to 
pay his rent because all his capital was 
locked up in stock. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : There are a num- 
ber of Amendments upon that which 
have not yet been discussed. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that what he 
complained of was that the Committee 
were asked to vote for an Amendment 
which was not objectionable in itself, but 
would be very objectionable if placed in 
the Bill without any other Amendment 
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stating that the tenant’s interest was to 
be considered an asset. He would, there- 
fore, ask the Prime Minister to withdraw 
the Amendment for the present and allow 
the whole question of tenants’ interest to 
be discussed, and then he would vote for 
the Amendment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would not discuss the morality or the 
immorality of the Bill. He was surprised 
that the hon. Member should vote for 
the Motion that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair. Neither did he ap- 
proach the question as opposing the 
principle of the Bill. That principle had 
been accepted by the House, and the 
Committee were endeavouring to carry 
out the views of the Government in 
this particular matter of the conside- 
ration of the tenant right as an asset. 
It seemed to him that the Govern- 
ment, as had been already stated by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), had only 
carried out part of the views they had 
stated to the Committee. The present 
Amendment would carry out what was 
said by the Secretary of State for War 
on more than one occasion; but it would 
not at all carry out what had been stated 
by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. He was quite willing to admit 
that, looking at this matter from the point 
of view of those who were in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, the Government 
were right in proposing that an Amend- 
ment should be inserted in the Bill by 
which a tenant should be safe from loss 
of his holding or deprivation of the 
means necessary for cultivating it; but he 
would ask the Prime Minister to carry 
into effect what he had said in his last 
speech. He had said that the tenant 
right had been brought into view as an 
asset; but he went beyond that point in 
his last speech, and almost suggested 
words by which it might be made clear 
that the views of the hon. Member for 
Cork City (Mr. Parnell) were not to 
be carried out in this respect. He him- 
self was ready to accept the words which 
the Government proposed to insert in the 
Bill; but he would wish also to see them 
accompanied, as they ought in fairness 
to be accompanied, by other words such 
as the Prime Minister had suggested to 
carry out what the Chanvellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster had said on the de- 
bate on the Motion that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair. Then the Com- 
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mittee would have what, he thought, 
they were bound to have—namely, the 
insertion of a guidance to the Court in 
this Bill. He differed entirely upon this 
matter from the opinion expressed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), quite 
irrespective of the fairness or unfairness 
of the Land Act of 1881. He thought 
nothing was more reprehensible than 
that, when complicated questions were 
debated and utterly opposing views were 
expressed, the Committee should shrink 
from settling such questions and leave 
them to the interpretation of the Courts. 
It seemed to him that legislation carried 
out upon that principle could not but be 
mischievous. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot quite 
agree with the hon. Member behind me 
as to the inconvenience of our not taking 
the course of proposing words of our own 
which will advance us a considerable 
way. We have been spending the even- 
ing on the discussion of this Amend- 
ment, and I do not believe it to be the 
general wish of the Committee that the 
words of the Amendment should be 
withdrawn. ‘The clear wish is that there 
should be words added, not at this par- 
ticular place, but it should be under- 
stood that when we come to the proper 
part of the Bill, which we think will be 
more convenient, words shall be intro- 
duced in a separate section. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, wishing to unite as 
far as they can with the feelings of the 
Committee, are perfectly free to make a 
proposition to introduce the words— 

“For the purposes of this Act the saleable 

value of the tenant’s interest may, if the 
Commissioners think it reasonable, be taken 
into account as an asset.” 
That would distinctly throw on the Com- 
missioners the duty of distinguishing, 
as they must distinguish, between the 
cases in which it would be perfectly rea- 
sonable, as has been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork and 
others. I am not going to move those 
words now, because I think they would 
be more conveniently introduced in a 
subsequent clause; but I think they 
will satisfy the desire, which appears to 
exist, for something specific with regard 
to tenant right to be expressed in the 
Bill. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he considered 
the suggestion of the Prime Minister 
most important, as bearing on the ques- 
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tion before the Committee. He should 
have had some objection to vote for the 
words of the Prime Minister unless it 
was certain that other words would be 
inserted in the Bill. He sympathized 
with the object of the Government in 
this measure. He was sure that many 
Members took the view that the tenant 
right ought to be considered an asset, 
and at the same time they did not wish 
to defeat the object of the Bill. It ap- 

eared to him at the first sight that the 
Prime Minister had met the Committee 
very fairly upon this point by suggest- 
ing words providing that the interest of 
the tenant should be taken into account 
as an asset. That was a point to which 
he thought many hon. Members would 
have objected; but if it was understood 
that the Commissioners might consider 
the tenant right as a saleable asset, then 
he thought they might vote for the 
Amendment proposed by the Prime Mi- 
nister—namely, that it was not to be 
pushed to the point of depriving a ten- 
ant of his interest. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, he thought the 
words proposed by the Prime Minister 
should have rather more consideration 
than they could have now, because he 
thought they would go far to defeat the 
object of the Bill. Hon. Members had 
talked very freely about making loans 
and lending money on tenant right—an 
hon. Friend behind him had talked of 
making loans of this kind at a reason- 
able rate of interest. Well, he would 
venture to say that there would be hardly 
a case which would come under the Bill 
in which it would be found that the 
owner of the tenant right was able to 
pay a charge in respect of his tenant 
right in the shape of interest. He would 
put a case in a general way in this 
fashion. The maximum rental to which 
this Bill would apply would be £30, and 
they might take it as a rule that the 
amount of profit the tenant derived from 
his holding was about equivalent to his 
rent, A payment of £30 to the land- 
lord they might take it would represent 
a profit of £30 or £35 to the landlord. 
That would be about 12s. a-week. The 
tenant right might be worth £200, and 
English Members would naturally say 
that was a valuable asset; but how could 
it include any profit to the tenant ?—it 
was only a sum invested by him in the 
right to earn his living. He paid it 
for the purpose of getting employment. 
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The root and bottom of all this tenant 
right in Ireland was the want of general 
employment in that country. In Eng- 
land this sort of thing did not prevail, 
for if a man had £200 or £300 in land 
he would realize it and invest it in more 
remunerative operations. In Ireland it 
was not possible for a man to do that; 
and his (Mr. Magniac’s) contention was 
that if they forced these tenants to borrow 
a year’s rent, in order to pay a year’s 
rent due up to 1881, they would so load 
him with a charge upon a minimum of 
sufficiency for existence as to render him 
a pauper. If a man only had 12s. a- 
week and had to pay out of that 1s., or 
2s., or 3s., it would have a ruinous 
effect, and, to his (Mr. Magniac’s) mind, 
it would result in defeating the objects 
of the Bill by bringing the poorer ten- 
ants to a stateof pauperism. As he un- 
derstood it, the object of this measure 
was to enable the Irish tenantry to avoid 
being thrown into a condition of pau- 
perism and distress, and thereby to pre- 
vent discontent and outrages. [ A laugh. | 
If hon. Gentlemen opposite thought the 
question of preventing outrages a laugh- 
able matter, he (Mr. Magniac) must say 
he did not agree with them, and would 
contend that this was a subject upon 
which every Member, however imper- 
fectly informed, might be able to bring 
to bear some little information, or some 
new suggestion which had not been 
mentioned before. He ventured to say 
that every shilling a week they charged 
these poor tenants the nearer they would 
bring them to pauperism; and as they 
wanted to put these men in the position 
of being able to earn their living, and 
to avoid the necessity of having to sell 
their tenant right—being in that way 
driven to emigration to some more con- 
genial place—he trusted that every 
effort would be made to keep them from 
having unnecessary charges imposed 
upon them. If they were going to 
fritter away the tenant right by charging 
the tenant with the interest of a loan 
upon it, there was no doubt they would 
be defeating the object of the Bill, and 
the measure might as well be abandoned. 
What would happen if they abandoned 
the Bill; would not hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House inter- 
fere in favour of the landlords? The 
House had heard a great deal last year 
about the landlords not getting their 
rents, and could anyone desire to 
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abandon the landlords in the position in 
which they were at present? He ven- 
tured to say that to do so would bea 
frightful catastrophe to the landlords 
and their families. They had heard a 
great deal about political economy and 
about the British taxpayer being vio- 
lated ; but the British taxpayer was used 
to being violated—he had been violated 
on the subject of public loans; he had 
been violated on the subject of loans to 
landlords. What did hon. Members do 
every time they passed the Estimates? 
Why, they made the British taxpayer 
pay a large sum for the purpose of ten- 
ant right in the Army; they did that 
every year, and he had no doubt they 
would continue to do it for a great num- 
ber of years to come. He would urge 
the Committee not to so frame the Bill 
as to prevent its being able to bring 
about peace and tranquillity in Ireland, 
which he sincerely hoped would be its 
effect. They should deal with the ques- 
tion in a liberal spirit, and not parsi- 
moniously, and he trusted that the Com- 
mittee would refrain from frittering 
away the boon which it was proposed to 
give to the tenantry. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he per- 
fectly agreed with the remarks of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, and 
he was afraid, from the tone the debate 
was taking in connection with the ques- 
tion of arrears, that if the measure be- 
came law, it would pass in such a shape 
as to afford very little relief indeed to 
the struggling tenant farmers of Ireland. 
He confessed he was very much disap- 
pointed at the whole tone of the debate 
on this question to-night. .He had no 
hesitation in saying, from his knowledge 
of the North of Ireland, that if the 
value of the tenant right in the small 
holdings throughout Ulster was taken 
into consideration in dealing with arrears 
due from the tenants, no relief would be 
afforded to the struggling peasantry. It 
was said that Parliament was going to 
pass this measure in order to meet a 
great and a grave difficulty; but he 
could see that the House was going to 
fritter away the Bill, so that when it be- 
came law it would be of no greater value 
than the Arrears Clauses of the Land 
Act. He would say to the Committee— 
‘‘Face the difficulty of the Arrears 
Question in Ireland in a broad and 

enerous spirit, and let the question be 
finally settled.” Undoubtedly, if the 
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value of the tenant right in the small 
holdings in Ireland, especially in the 
North, were to be taken into account, 
he declared, as an Ulster Member, the 
Bill would be perfectly useless. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he wished 
to say just one word upon this question, 
with regard to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). The 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to imagine 
that small holdings were not worth so 
much in proportion as large holdings ; 
but he(Mr. Macartney) would point out 
this—that on his own property last year 
a sinall farm of 16 or 17 acres’was held 
by a widow at a rent of £3 15s. The 
woman considered that too much, and 
said that at such a rent she could not 
make a living on the farm. They had, 
therefore, entered into a voluntary 
agreement under the terms of the Land 
Act, and the rent bad been reduced to 
£3; but a few weeks afterwards the 
holding was sold by the widow to a 
neighbour for £80, and that in spite of 
the fact that she had previously said 
that at the original rent she could not 
make a living. 

Mr. BRAND said, he thought the 
Committee ought to deal with this 
question in a broad and liberal spirit. 
He was quite certain of this—that if 
they excluded from the operation of the 
Bill all cases in which there was any 
value of the tenant right existing, the 
measure would be utterly valueless, for 
it could only apply in cases where the 
tenants were entirely bankrupt and 
insolvent. He would put it to the com- 
mon sense of the Committee whether, if 
the Bill only applied to tenants who 
were entirely bankrupt, it would be any 
use at all to deal with a class of people 
who, when the operation had been 
effected, would be in no better position, 
so far as the cultivation of their hold- 
ings were concerned, than they were be- 
fore their arrears were paid? He would 
put it to the Committee that in the 
majority of cases in Ireland, excluding 
the cases of insolvent tenants, there was 
just sufficient value in the tenant right 
to meet the arrears. If, therefore, they 
were to consider the tenant right as an 
asset in these cases, the whole of the 
tenant right would be absorbed in pay- 
ing the arrears. The tenant right would 
be equal to the debt which the tenant 
owed to his landlord, and if they were 
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to compel the debt to be paid by the 
tenant right, this Bill might just as well 
have never been introduced. What 
would be the effect? Why, a tenant 
would have to cease cultivating his 
holding—he would be sold out ; he would 
have to part with his holding. The 
object of the Bill was to continue a 
tenant in his holding in cases where he 
had an amount of tenant right, and only 
that amount of tenant right, which 
would enable him to pay the arrears 
without being able to continue the culti- 
vation of his holding. He (Mr. Brand) 
could quite understand hon. Members 
opposite opposing that view of the case. 
They said if a tenant was in such a 
condition as he had described, they 
ought to follow the economical rule, and 
require the man to clear out, and make 
way for someone who would be able to 
farm the holding in a more satisfactory 
manner. That might be true in an 
economical sense ; but they had to take 
this into consideration—that they had 
passed the Land Act, by which they had 
given increased benefits to the tenants of 
Ireland, and that having been done, they 
were bound, as far as they could, to see 
that every tenant in Ireland reaped the 
benefit of the increased advantages 
given to him by this Act. He (Mr. 
Brand) imagined that they should draw, 
as far as possible, in the words of this 
Bill, a clear distinction between those 
tenants who were thoroughly able to 
pay, and who, it might be said, had 
‘“‘held the harvest ”’—and he imagined 
those who were able to pay, and who 
had “held the harvest,’ were dishonest 
tenants, and would, in most cases, be 
found by the Commissioners to be solid 
men and able to pay their arrears—they 
must draw a distinction between these 
cases and the cases of tenants who were 
either insolvent, or who had only just 
a sufficient amount of the value of the 
tenant right to enable them to continue 
cultivating their holdings after the Land 
Commission had paid their arrears of 
rent. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that perhaps 
he might state at once that he entirely 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, that if the effect of the 
Bill was this, that any tenant who had 
either tenant right or saleable value at 
his disposal were compelled to get rid 
of a large portion of it, or be deprived 
of the means of cultivating his farm, 
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the object the Government had in view 
would be altogether defeated ; but that, 
they had explained over and over again, 
was not their object. 

Mr. BRAND said, he did not argue 
against the Amendment, but only against 
its extension. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he entirely 
agreed with his hon. Friend as to his 
object ; but the difficulty was this. The 
Government had proposed words in the 
Amendment, the object of which was 
perfectly plain. The words were, after 
the word “ arrears,’”’ to insert— 

“ Without loss of his holding or depriva- 

tion of the means necessary for the cultivation 
thereof.”’ 
His hon. Friend very properly said that 
was the principle of the Bill; but then 
the Government had been asked what 
course they would take when they came 
to consider the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage), who wished to express 
distinctly that under any circumstances 
the tenant right should be taken into 
consideration. The Government had 
stated that when they arrived at that 
part of the Bill, or, rather, after the 
2nd sub-section of the clause, they would 
put in words which were somewhat dif- 
ferent to those proposed—namely, the 
words— 

“For the purposes of this Act the saleable 

value of the tenant’s interest may, if the Com- 
missioners think it reasonable, be taken into 
account as an asset.”’ 
This was a totally different thing from 
suggesting that the value of the tenant 
right should be swamped. If the tenant’s 
interest were swamped, the tenant would 
be unable to carry on his farm. The 
Government said distinctly that it ought 
to lie with the Commissioners to say 
whether, without loss of his holding, or 
without being deprived in any degree of 
his power of cultivating it, the tenant 
was a man who could raise a sufficient 
amount of money to pay off his arrears. 
He would ask the Committee to pass this 
Amendment, and when they came after- 
wards to the end of the 2nd sub-section 
they could discuss the words he had in- 
dicated in the sense in which the Go- 
vernment proposed them, and not at all 
in the sense pointed out by the hon. 
Member. 

Coronet COLTHURST said, he 
might point out that they were bound to 
take the words, not only as they had been 
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roposed, but as they had been accepted 

y his hon. Friend the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage), and by 
others who had taken the same view of 
the matter; and that was certainly a 
view which would entirely alter the 
Amendment first proposed by the Prime 
Minister. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney) and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stroud (Mr. 
Brand) both agreed in the view that the 
second set of words proposed by the 
Government entirely altered the posi- 
tion of the case and the original Amend- 
ment. In voting upon the Amendment 
before the Committee hon. Members 
were not pledging themselves in any way, 
and the Government were not pledging 
themselves in any way, to stand by the 
later words. 

Sr HERVEY BRUCE said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Tyrone 
(Mr. Macartney) with regard to the 
tenants, and he must say that he thought 
that if the Government had acted by 
way of loan instead of gift, many of the 
difficulties which had arisen would have 
been obviated. Ifthey were to say that 
where a man had a considerable pro- 
perty at his back, it was not to become 
available for the payment of his just 
debts, they would be advocating a prin- 
ciple that was dishonest and immoral, 
and one that would very much dishearten 
honest men who, notwithstanding what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had in 
bad times pledged their tenant right to 
meet the just demands of their land- 
lords. The Government would be placing 
in the hands of the honest tenantry an 
engine—he would not use the expres- 
sions with regard to it that had been 
made use of in other quarters—but they 
would be placing in the hands of the 
tenantry a motive power for agitation 
against the Legislature of England 
which it would be very hard to suppress, 
if they were to be left out in the cold. 
If tenant right was excepted from 
the payment of just debts, they would be 
bringing about a state of things in 
Ulster from which there would be no 
recovery for a long time. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
view put forward by the Secretary of 
State for War (Mr. Childers) in the re- 
marks he had just made seemed to him 
to amount to this—that they ought to 
feel quite at their ease on the point, as 
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a discretion would be left to the Com- 
missioners. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to admit that if the Amendment 
was acted up to to the very letter it 
would utterly destroy tenant right in 
Ireland. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that he had 
said the very contrary. He had said, 
with regard to the Amendment before 
the Committee, which he hoped would 
be adopted, that it was not possible to 
give it that interpretation. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that, 
nevertheless, it seemed to him that what 
was given by the Prime Minister with 
one hand it was now proposed to take 
away with the other. The fact was that 
the Commissioners were to be allowed 
discretion in this matter, and they were 
to put that charge on the tenant right 
only where they thought it reasonable. 
But it would be found in practice that 
it would be impossible for the Commis- 
sioners to resist the pressure that would 
be put upon them to give the landlord 
his arrears out of the value of the ten- 
ant right. The landlords would apply 
for what they considered their rights, 
and if it was found that the tenants 
had anything of value in their posses- 
sion, the landlords would put pressure 
upon the Commissioners to make good 
their claim out of it. It therefore seemed 
to him (Mr. T. D. Sullivan) that to put 
this Amendment into the Amendment of 
the Prime Minister would be to deprive 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal of 
all its merit, and to endanger the suc- 
cess of the Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, he rose to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government whether, in 
view of the Amendment they were going 
to propose, they intended to repeal the 
3rd sub-section of the 1st section of the 
Land Act? The Land Act said that if 
a tenant were to sell the landlord should 
have the right of pre-emption. He (Mr. 
Healy) wished to know, if the Sub-Com- 
missioners considered that they might 
take the tenant right as an asset, whether 
they were to fix the value of the tenant 
right, and to cut it down if they chose ? 
In a case on the estate of the Earl of 
Dartrey the value of a tenant right had 
been fixed at £150; but on an appeal 
the Judge had cut the tenant right down 
to £70, so that the tenant lost £80 by 
the transaction. Were they by this Bill 
going to allow the tenant right to be 
thrown in as an asset, and then to give 
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the landlord the power to go before the 
Judge to get the value of it cut down? 
Whenever the tenant right was set up 
to auction, not merely in cases where 
the tenant had applied for a judicial 
rent, and applied for the benefits of the 
Land Act, but in all cases whatsoever, 
the Ist clause of that Act was forced 
upon the tenant whether he willed it or 
not, and then what happened? Why, 
there was a dispute between the landlord 
and tenant as to the value, and then the 
fatal power was given to the landlord 
of pre-emption—the Court stepped in 
and fixed the value of the asset. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the argu- 
ment that the hon. Member used could 
not possibly apply in the case of this 
proposal. They had made a proposal 
that, on recognition of inability of a 
tenant, he should never be considered 
able to pay if ability implied parting 
with the tenant right. The Commis- 
sioners might form for themselves a 
general estimate of the tenant right, and 
that, might be an abstract estimate, 
having nothing to do with the sale, be- 
cause forcing a sale would be absolutely 
precluded by the words they proposed 
to accept in certain cases. 

Mx. PARNELL said, he very much 
doubted whether the sale of the tenant 
right would be precluded if the Com- 
mittee agreed to the Amendment of 
which the Prime Minister had given 
Notice. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) insist upon his Amendment ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Yes. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 42; 
Noes 323: Majority 281.—(Div. List, 
No. 250.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
suggest to the Prime Minister that he 
should consider, in the interval between 
the discussion upon the section he had 
mentioned, the desirability of limiting 
the application of that section to tenants 
of below £10 or £15 valuation. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
the Prime Minister seemed to give an 
assent to that suggestion, and therefore 
the Committee ought clearly to under- 
stand the point. at he understood 


to be the position with regard to this 
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Amendment was, that it was an Amend- 
ment proposed by the Prime Minister, 
and one to which, by itself, many Mem- 
bers would have objected. If it was 
accepted, it would only be accepted as 
part of an arrangement, the second part 
of which was to come in the words to 
be suggested by the Prime Minister ; 
but if there was any doubt as to what 
these words were to be, or whether they 
were to be limited as suggested by the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork, that 
would quite disturb the present under- 
standing. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The whole of 
this proceeding, on the part of Govern- 
ment, is to meet the views of the Com- 
mittee ; and, secondly, it would be ab- 
surd to absolutely preclude ourselves 
from any modification of the proposal 
which might appear to be consistent 
with the spirit. We have considered to 
some extent whether we should have 
any provision of this kind. I do not 
wish to be precluded from giving a fur- 
ther consideration to the question. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he wished, then, 
to know where the Committee was at 
present ? He understood that the Prime 
Minister had said that he was willing to 
propose an Amendment in a subsequent 
portion of this clause, in order that the 
saleable value of the tenant’s interest 
might, if the Commissioners thought it 
reasonable, be taken into account as an 
asset. That was tolerably clear, though 
it was open to criticism; but if it was 
to be cut down by considering whether 
it should be subject to a maximum, 
it might be frittered down to no- 
thing. He thought there should be 
something like a statement made in 
order to guide the Committee on the ac- 
tion they were now about to take. The 
Government had had every possible op- 
portunity of coming to a determination, 
and he supposed they had considered the 
words which they now intended to pro- 
pose. Was the Committee to under- 
stand that these words would be placed 
on the Paper to-night without quali- 
fication? If so, that would be satis- 
factory ; but he desired to point out an 
element which might fairly be taken 
into account by the Government. The 
Government had intimated that they 
wished to give power to the tribunal to 
consider when the saleable value should 
be taken into account as an asset. 
‘Asset’? was a word which was gene- 
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rally used in considering the adminis- 
tration of an estate; but here they were 
considering the particular administration 
of a particular property between a land- 
lord and tenant; and if the interest was 
to be taken into consideration as an 
asset—its value on one side as a sale- 
able asset, and, on the other, the value 
of the landlord’s right, plus the interest 
of other creditors—that might leave the 
landlord in a questionable position. He 
would suggest the desirability of making 
it plain that the interest was only to be 
taken into account as an asset in taking 
the account between the landlord and 
the tenant. If the proposal went any 
further than that, it would practically 
give no relief to the landlord, and be- 


. come a source of confusion to the ten- 


ant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The suggestion 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man is worthy of consideration, and the 
Law Officers of the Crown will, I am 
sure, give it their careful attention. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
was perfectly clear that the Committee 
could not possibly settle one Amend- 
ment when voting upon another. He 
was prepared to give the Government 
his support in regard to this Amend- 
ment; but he did not yet see the bear- 
ing of the other Amendment, and it 
must be understood that that Amend- 
ment was not settled, but might be 
subjected to modification or amendment 
hereafter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE, in proposing 
an Amendment, said, he desired to look 
at the principle of grants, not from the 
narrow point of view whether it would 
be agreeable to the tenant or agreeable 
to the landlord, but on the much broader 
ground of how far it would be of ad- 
vantage from an Imperial point of view, 
and whether those who had to contri- 
bute the funds for the purposes of the 
Act had not a right to demand that if 
they contributed, the money ought to be 
used for purposes which were not tempo- 
rary in their nature, but would be of per- 
manent advantage to the tenants, and 
to the landed interests of Ireland gene- 
rally. There had been abundant state- 
ments as to the condition of the poorer 
tenants in many parts of Ireland, and 
he would not again quote the cases which 
had been so often cited ; but a statement 
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of the Land Commission itself had been 
laid before the Committee, and he found 
that The O’Conor Don and Professor 
Baldwin said there were large districts 
in Ireland where, if the tenants had to 
pay any rent at all, it would be impos- 
sible for them to live and thrive. If 
hon. Members had read Professor Bald- 
win’s statement they would have been 
much struck by it, because that gen- 
tleman pointed out the absolute neces- 
sity of grappling at once with the main 
cause of Irish discontent. He said the 
main cause was the poverty of the tenants 
in certain parts of the country, and while 
that continued it would be impossible to 
get rid of agitation and discontent. How 
did the present Bill propose to deal with 
that class of cases? In the first place, 
the Prime Minister said the Bill did not 
propose to deal only with those who 
were unable to pay their rent, but with 
those who were unable to pay because 
they had been deprived of their means 
of livelihood. That was a considerable 
widening of the scope of the Bill; but 
he wished the Committee to consider 
how that enlargement was likely to be 
considered by one class who were very 
largely interested in it—namely, the 
tenant farmers in England. They had 
had five or six successive bad seasons, 
and during two or three seasons they 
been unable to employ in the usual way 
harvesters coming from Ireland. Now, 
they were going to be told by this Bill 
that, although they had not been able 
to employ these men for their own pur- 
poses, nevertheless they would have to 
pay them, and to contribute a sum of 
money for them, although they—the 
farmers of England—had not employed 
them for any purpose. How wasit pro- 
posed by the Bill to deal with the classes 
of whom he spoke? Why, it was pro- 
posed to clear off, by a process described 
in the Bill, the arrears of rent due to 
the landlords, and to do no more; and 
the result would be to leave the tenants, 
after the arrears had been paid off, to 
drift back as quickly as might be to 
exactly the same position as they now 
stood in. Was it proposed to clear off 
all their encumbrances? By no means. 
The encumbrances or obligations which 
they were under to other creditors of 
other descriptions would remain exactly 
as they were before; and the main re- 
sult, in his opinion, would be this—that 
the Irish tenant would have afforded to 
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him, by paying off and getting rid of 
these arrears, a greater borrowing power 
in other directions, or, in other words, 
greater scope would be afforded to the 
operations of the money-lender, and in 
a very few years the condition of the 
tenant would be no better than it was 
now. This could only be described as 
a mere hand-to-mouth policy, which did 
not look at the future of the tenant and 
deal on a statesmanlike and perma- 
nent basis with the difficulties which 
existed. He would not propose to 
withdraw from these unfortunate men 
any of the benefits which they were 
likely to receive—very far from it; but 
he would propose only that ifany money 
was to be offered for their benefit, it 
should be applied in a manner likely to 
bestow more permanent benefits upon 
that unfortunate class. Of course, one 
direction in which that could be done 
would be by offering greater facilities 
for emigration. That, however, was not 
the scope of his present proposal, and 
he only touched on it to say that a very 
high authority, from whom he had quoted 
before—he referred to Professor Bald- 
win—had told them that it was their duty 
to grapple with the causes of Irish dis- 
affection, and to apply permanent reme- 
dial measures, and had also told them 
that 80 per cent of these unfortunate 
gh would go away and commence 
ife afresh in other countries, if they 
were only given the opportunity of so 
doing. The present Bill simply pro- 
posed to pay something to get rid of the 
debt due to the landlord; but if they 
looked at the permanent condition of 
these tenants, it was of no use whatever 
to get rid simply of the arrears, and to 
leave afloat all the other debts of the 
tenant, which must undoubtedly, within 
a very few years, afford a new ground for 
agitation, and a scope for new arrears. 
He knew he should be told, in the first 
place, that any inquiry such as he pro- 
posed in the Amendment he had placed 
upon the Paper would lead to delay. 
He quite agreed with all they had 
heard from the Prime Minister as to the 
advantage, if this Bill was to come into 
operation at ail, of having a quick in- 
quiry. There was a great deal to be 
said in that respect; but, at the same 
time, he felt even more strongly in his 
mind that it would be desirable to incur 
even a little delay, if only they could be 


sure that, as a consequence, they would 
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arrive at something which would be of 
real and permanent benefit. However, 
he would not admit for a single moment 
that there would be any delay caused 
by his proposal. They had already the 
Land Commission in Ireland, upon whom 
the administration of this Act would 
rest; and the Land Commission already 
had ample information before them. 
The very facts he had mentioned were 
taken from the evidence laid before the 
old Commission, presided over by Lord 
Besshorough, which Commission had 
suggested that a certain part of Ireland 
should be dealt with in a different way 
from the rest. Therefore, all that he 
had to say was that the Land Commis- 
sion should bear in mind the statements 
which had been made with regard to 
these districts, and should not apply in 
districts where a permanent remedy was 
needed—a remedy which could only give 
temporary relief from embarrassments, 
and which would land the country in 
permanent difficulties, and compel the 
making of fresh demands year after 
year for more relief. He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 21, after ‘‘arrears,’ insert 
“and that there is a reasonable prospect of his 
being able to continue to cultivate such holding, 
and to pay a fair rent.”’-—(Mr. EB. Stanhope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS: The object of the 
hon. Gentleman is, no doubt, a good 
one; but I would ask the Committee to 
consider for a moment what it is that he 
proposes to do. By the present Amend- 
ment he proposes this—that in addition 
to the other requisites which should 
enable the tenant to come under the 
operation of the Bill, the Commissioners 
should consider that there is a reason- 
able prospect of his being able to con- 
tinue the occupation of his holding, and 
to pay a fair rent. He has quoted the 
language of Professor Baldwin to show 
that certain holdings in the West of Ire- 
land could not be profitably carried on 
by the tenant, even if that tenant paid 
no rent at all. But what is the remedy 
proposed? First, that the Commis- 
sioners should decide what is a fair rent, 
and if the rent is a fair one, there is, of 
course, primd facie, a prospect of its being 
paid. But then it is proposed that the 
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Commissioners, having decided what a 
fair rent shall be, shall then consi- 
der whether the particular person can 
pay it or not. Well, Sir, is it con- 
ceivable that after the Commissioners 
have fixed what would be the equiva- 
lent of the judicial rent they shall be 
called upon to consider the character 
of the individual who holds the farm, so 
as to see whether he can pay what is 
settled to be a fairrent? Ican only say 
that it appears to me to be absolutely 
impossible to throw such a task upon 
any body of men; and, if that is so, 
however much we may desire that the 
question of emigration should be con- 
sidered, that certainly is not the way in 
which any practical advantage would be 
gained towards that end. I therefore 
hope that this Amendment will not be 
accepted. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS: I think 
the right hon. Gentleman has not appre- 
ciated the force of the remarks made by 
my hon. Friend ; and I believe he has fol- 
lowed a plan with regard to this Amend- 
ment which, I am sorry to say, the Go- 
vernment have followed with regard 
to several others. That plan is that the 
Members of the Government should take 
the actual words of the Amendment as 
if on special demurrer, without going to 
the main principle involved in them at 
all. My hon. Friend has struck a point 
which I have always thought is radi- 
cally wrong in the Bill of the Govern- 
ment. It is nota matter of detail at all, 
and ought not to be treated in that slight 
and off-hand way in which the right hon. 
Gentleman tries to laugh off a question 
of grave importance. He says my hon. 
Friend has referred to what Professor 
Baldwin no doubt did say, that there 
are a great number of persons in the 
West of Ireland who could not afford to 
live on their holdings even if they had 
no rent topayatall. Thatis quite true, 
but that is not the only thing; and I am 
afraid that the right hon. Gentleman, if 
he has read it at all, has forgotten what 
the evidence of Professor Baldwin was. 
Professor Baldwin did not refer simply 
and solely to poor people in the West 
who could not afford to live on their 
holdings even if no rent were charged 
against them at all; he went a great deal 
further, because there is distinctly a most 
unfortunate state of things in existence ; 
for there are people in holdings in Ire- 
land, not only in the West, but elsewhere, 
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who are indebted to their tradesmen, 
very often to the extent of seven, eight, 
nine, and even ten times the amount of 
their rent, and it is cases of that kind 
that are contemplated by my hon. Friend 
as well as the case of poor holdings— 
cases, namely, where a man is struggling 
with difficulties and owes money, not 
only to his landlord, but to his trades- 
people. Now, the question is whether 
in such cases you are going simply to 
pay the landlord his arrears of rent and 
stop there. Would not that be ridicu- 
lous, if it is absolutely clear, from the 
state of general bankruptcy in which the 
tenant is placed, that it is absolutely im- 
possible for him to continue in his hold- 
ing? That is a question of principle ; 
it is not simply a question of the mere 
wording of an Amendment, or only of 
people who live in the West. It affects 
a much larger number of people who 
cannot live on their holdings; it is a 
serious matter and should be seriously 
considered. What is to be done in the 
case of a tenant of this kind, who really 
is in a state of insolvency on account of 
the amount of money which is due from 
him to the persons who have lent it to 
him at exorbitant rates of interest? 
Do you benefit his position or not by 
providing that the State shall advance 
him one year’s arrears of rent ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must say that 
the complaint made by the right hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down ap- 
pears to me to be a very singular one. 
He says that when the House, after hav- 
ing had opportunitiesof considering every 
question of principle, is in Committee 
upon the details ofa Bill, and when hon. 
Gentlemen propose words to be inserted 
as Amendments in the Bill, the present 
Government have a vile and vicious prac- 
tice of considering those words and com- 
menting upon them, and finding fault 
with them, and showing that they are 
inadmissible, and that, under these cir- 
cumstances, they are even so irrational 
as to ask the Committee to reject them. 
I sympathize from the bottom of my 
heart with the right hon. Gentleman. I 
should like to know his manner of doing 
business; and what would be the case if 
we adopted the opposite method, and if, 
instead of considering the words pro- 
posed by some hon. Gentleman, we flew 
off upon the general principle and con- 
sidered the matter in the abstract. I 
am sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
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say that that was a most abominable 
practice, and that if the Government, 
instead of considering the words pro- 
posed in Committee, flew off into the 
region of principle, there was no catch- 
ing hold of them. I do not think it 
would be wise to allow the Commis- 
sioners to go into an examination of the 
general state of the prosperity of the 
tenant, and to form a separate judgment 
on the merits of each particular tenant, 
and then, after fixing the judicial rent, 
to arrive at the conclusion that a body of 
the poorest people are to be excluded on 
aceount of their poverty from the bene- 
fits of the Act. Why, the Bill has for 
its object the relief of poverty, so as to 
give it a chance of holding its head 
above water. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment has told us, on 
the authority of Professor Baldwin, that 
there were many who were willing to go 
from the country if they only had the 
opportunity. This Bill will just give 
them that opportunity, because it will 
we money from public funds, and 

ecause the landlords will have a great 
pag as to the direction of that money. 

he landlord will in many cases get 
money where he expected to receive no- 
thing at all, and where, but for this 
Bill, though he might have evicted the 
man, he never could have got anything 
at all. The landlord will also have the 
power to demand from the tenant a 
year’s rent, and if the tenant owes money 
to his tradesmen he will not go to the 
landlord to produce one year’s rent in 
order to satisfy him. The landlord will 
have immense power in facilitating or 
opposing the tenant’s application; and 
if the landlord is in favour of emigra- 
tion, he will have great power of in- 
fluencing in that direction. But, whether 
that power is exercised or not, it is im- 
possible for us to accept these words, 
which my right hon. Friend has been so 
injudicious and unfair as to consider as 
they stand. Nor can we agree in any 
form of general principle that there 
should be a general inquiry into the 
whole aspect of the conditions and pros- 
pects of the tenant. Such a task would, 
in our opinion, be immeasurable, and 
we could not undertake to impose it 
upon the Commissioners. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think what had been said was quite 
justified. What happened generally 
was that, when a particular form of 
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words was proposed, the Government 
suggested that had that form been dif- 
ferent they might have thought some- 
thing of it. But the Government never 
themselves suggested any form that would 
be acceptable to them, and hardly any 
Amendments from the Opposition side 
of the House had been accepted in any 
form whatever. Of course, if the Go- 
vernment were determined that they 
would, under this Bill, pay, or assist in 
paying, the arrears of everybody without 
any discrimination, he could say no 
more; but he welcomed with great satis- 
faction what the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury had said 
with regard to emigration—namely, if 
he had not misunderstood him, that the 
Bill would open {the way to a very large 
amount of emigration from the West. 
This Bill was to give that opportunity, 
and he (Mr. E. Stanhope) hoped that 
when the Irish Land Bill was introduced 
next year they would find that it made 
further proposals for facilitating emigra- 
tion. He would not trouble the Com- 
mittee to divide on the Amendment he 
had proposed. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to say, as 
emigration had been mentioned, and as 
he and his Friends were accused of 
opposing schemes of emigration, that 
he quite agreed with the Prime Minister 
that this Bill would decidedly have a 
tendency in the direction of facilitating 
emigration, because it would supply the 
tenant with something to sell and with 
something to emigrate with. He had 
never opposed emigration in a proper 
form. He had always said that if Irish 
tenants offered to emigrate he would be 
perfectly willing that they should do so, 
and that the State should assist them, 
not merely with the actual cost of send- 
ing them out, but with something over, 
so that on their arrivalin the New World 
they should not be put down with no 
opportunity of getting on—with nothing 
before them but to lead the lives of day 
labourers in the Eastern States. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY moved to 
insert, at the commencement of line 22, 
the words, ‘‘such matters liaving first 
been duly proved upon oath.”” He had 
thought it necessary to raise this question, 
because the point had been referred to 
earlier in the evening by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Clonmel (Mr. Moore), who ex- 
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pressed a hope that the tenant should 
not be required to give this class of evi- 
dence upon oath, and there had been no 
intimation on the part of the Govern- 
ment at the time that they disagreed 
with the hon. Member. A great many 
of those who sat on the Opposition side of 
the House considered that signs were 
not wanting to show that the Govern- 
ment were disposed to be content with 
an extremely low standard of proof of 
the inability to pay. He and his Friends 
thought it should be kept high. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
22, to insert the words, ‘‘ such matters 
having first been duly proved on oath.” 
—(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it was the intention of the Government 
that the Land Commission should frame 
rules, and power was taken in the Bill 
for the purpose—for the way in which 
the application was to be made and the 
investigation conducted. It was intended 
that under those rules it should not be 
compulsory, but should be optional as to 
what part of the evidence should be 
taken on oath. Much of the investiga- 
tion would, no doubt, consist of the com- 
paratively formal examination of books, 
&c., where an oath would not be neces- 
sary ; but in other matters it might be 
necessary to have the sanction of an 
oath. Possibly the hon. and learned 
Gentleman would be content with that 
assurance. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY wished to 
know whether there would be an oath 
in all cases where oral testimony was 
taken ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it would depend entirely the character of 
the evidence to be given. Where it was 
unsupported an oath might be required. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he thought 
the assurance offered was not very satis- 
factory. There was a disposition on the 
part of the Government to show an ex- 
treme laxity with regard to the means of 
arriving at a knowledge of the inability 
of the tenant, and to make the investi- 
gation one of a purely formal character. 
He hoped the Amendment would be 
pressed, unless it was understood that 
oral testimony should be taken on oath. 
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Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND aor W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had already stated that, as he under- 
stood it—and he believed he was in a 
position to give an engagement—where 
the oral testimony was of such a cha- 
racter that it must have some sanction 
of credibility, the only sanction that 
could be given was the sanction of an 
oath. The only object the Government 
had in declining to accept the Amend- 
ment was this—that in an investigation 
of this kind there must be a large class 
of evidence which could not and ought 
not to be taken upon oath. . 

Mr. GIBSON wished to make a sug- 
gestion which would make the matter 
clear. He recommended the acceptance 
of the Amendment, with the addition of 
the words, ‘‘ where the taking of evidence 
upon oath is practicable.” Their ex- 
perience of the working of the Land 
Act had been such as to prevent them 
from taking upon trust any other Act. 
In their opinion, they had been misled 
as to the way in which that Act would 
be administered, and he would not lend 
himself for a single second to keeping 
anything open which he could possibly 
close. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
ment accepted the principle which the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
laid down; but he thought it would 
come better in a separate clause than in 
this one. 

Mr. BULWER wished to point out 
that there was no necessity to administer 
an oath where the evidence relied on was 
documentary; but the Committee must 
bear in mind that no man could adminis- 
ter an oath unless authorized by Act of 
Parliament, or some equivalent autho- 
rity ; and the tribunal, in this case, could 
not administer an oath unless it was pro- 
vided for in the Bill. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought it 
quite right that the tribunal should have 
power to impose an oath, but strongly 
objected to its being imposed in every 
case, because it would only make the 
proceedings more formal and expensive, 
and would dribble away a great deal of 
the credit which the Irish people ought 
to have for the Bill. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, that 
after the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment he was quite willing to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


[Second Night. } 
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Captain AYLMER moved, in page 1, 
lines 23 and 24, to leave out “or for the 
benefit of.” He thought this Amend- 
ment would cause some doubt as to 
whom the money was to be paid to. The 
words of the clause were ‘‘ payment for 
the benefit of the landlord;’’ but 
Clause 10 laid down that “landlord” 
should mean ‘‘ any person for the time 
being entitled to receive the rents or 
profits of such holding.” He could not 
understand how any other person could 
receive the arrears of rent; and the 
landlord was the person so entitled as 
defined by that clause. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, lines 
23 and 24, leave out “or for the benefit 
of.” —( Captain Aylmer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that was merely a technical matter, for 
ifthe landlord did not receive the money 
an order would be made for the proper 
payment. 

Carrain AYLMER could not under- 
stand the necessity for putting in the 
words, ‘‘ Any person for the time being 
entitled to receive.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had no 
doubt he should receive the support of 
the right hon. Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) in 
the Amendment he proposed, and which 
he would ask the Committee to accept 
upon its merits. He had no great fancy 
for this Bill at all, because he was an 
English taxpayer, and he thought it 
doubtful policy to call upon the English 
taxpayers to pay debts for any class of 
people, especially landlords, and more 
especially Irish landlords; because it 
seemed to him that if a balance was 
struck, it would probably be found that 
the landlord owed a great deal to the 
tenant, and the tenant nothing to the 
landlord. His Amendment was con- 
ceived with the object of doing as strict 
justice as possible, and providing, at 
least, that the landlords should not re- 
ceive more than they were properly en- 
titled to, having regard to their relations 
with their tenants. What the Bill would 
do, if his Amendment was accepted, was 
yery clear. 
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might have charged for many years £40 
for a tenancy worth £20, or, perhaps, 
£15; that would be £25 per annum too 
much. There was a case coming before 
the Land Court in which it has been 
judicially proved that such rents were 
greatly in excess of the fair and legiti- 
mate amount. The Bill gave an ad- 
vantage to the man who rack-rented. 
Such a man, perhaps, had a farm worth 
£10 or £20, and for a number of years 
he had put at least £10 into his pocket 
each year that belonged to the tenant. 
Consequently, his rent, when it was 
paid from the Public Exchequer, ought 
not to be calculated on the basis of £20 
or £30, but upon what was a fair sum. 
It might be said that there would be 
some difficulty in arriving at what a fair 
sum was; but he thought that might be 
arrived at by a rough-and-ready process ; 
Griffith’s valuation, or 10 per cent above 
Griffith’s valuation, might be taken, as 
that was about the extent to which the 
rents were being reduced by the Land 
Court. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 25, after the word “ arrears,” 
to insert the words “or if it be further proved 
that the tenant has in previous years paid a rent 
in excess of what was fair, one half of such 
antecedent arrears, less the amounts which have 
been paid as rent in excess of what was fair.’’ 
—(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
that, at this time of the night, especially 
after the extremely indulgent manner in 
which the hon. Member had treated the 
Committee, he need not speak long. It 
had been stated, especially by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Glouces- 
tershire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), that 
the Government were disposed to tamper 
with the rights of property; but he 
thought they would be acting with very 
great injustice if they accepted this 
Amendment, for that would be laying 
down a rule which would imply a dis- 
tinction between two classes of property. 
The hon. Member must be prepared all- 
round, and if he recognized a case in 
which the rent had been lowered by the 
Land Commission he thought he was 
bound to recognize those cases in which 
the rent had been paid. He ought to 
have added to his Amendment, ‘‘ Plus 
the amounts which have been paid as 
below what was fair.” But to that he 
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(Mr. Trevelyan) should as much object 
as to the original proposal. The real 
ground upon which the Government ob- 
jected to this Amendment was, that this 
was not a penal Bill against rack-rent- 
ing; the Government did not intend this 
Bill to punish crime ; but by passing this 
Amendment they would, so far as it 
could be done by a single Amendment, 
strike at the rights of private property 
by declaring that the Government did 
not recognize the legal right of the land- 
lord. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 23; 
Noes 186: Majority 163.—(Div. List, 
No. 251.) 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND. INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bru 140.] 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. COURTNEY said, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to ask that 
this stage of this Bill should now be 
taken. The Prime Minister had already 
stated that he desired this Bill to pass 
the second reading, and then to be com- 
mitted pro formd in order to be reprinted 
and circulated. The discussion upon the 
principle of the Bill could be taken sub- 
sequently, and that course had been 
agreed to by every hon. Member having 
an Amendment to the Bill, except one 
hon. Member, and he hoped the House 
would agree to the proposal. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Stir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he did not wish to make the least ob- 
jection to the question, under the very 
peculiar circumstances in which they 
now found themselves; but he must 

rotest against a Bill of this importance 
alae committed pro formd, and without 
there being a regular debate on the 
second reading. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he hoped the 
Bill might be substantially considered 
next week. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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BEER (ADULTERATION) BILL. 
(Colonel Barne, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Storer.) 


[BILL 82.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’— (Colonel Barne.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, it was impos- 
sible that the second reading of a Bill 
of this character could be passed with- 
out remark. It was a Bill to prohibit 
the sale of any beer which was not made 
from hops and malt made from barley, 
and to impose a penalty upon anybody 
who sold beer made from any other in- 
gredients. Long before the repeal of 
the Malt Tax beer was freely made of 
sugar, and this Bill for the first time 
proposed to draw a distinction between 
beer made from sugar and beer made 
from hops and malted barley. It was 
desirable that some arguments should 
be adduced before the House assented 
to an alteration of what had been a long 
practice. He failed to see why the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill (Colonel Barne) did not show 
the House why the Bill should be ac- 
cepted. He supposed some arguments 
could be adduced against the use of in- 
gredients other than those mentioned 
in the Bill, though, it must be remem- 
bered, there was already a stringent law 
to prevent beer being adulterated. Beer 
made from sugar might be as pure as 
that made from hops and barley; and 
therefore, on the ground of adultera- 
tion, there should be no restriction placed 
upon the sale of the one kind as against 
the other kind. He was utterly at a loss 
to know on what ground the discrimi- 
nation in favour of beer made from hops 
and barley could be based. Suppose a 
person sold beer which was not made 
from malt, but made from sugar. As 
he was instructed, there were no means 
of discovering whether beer was made 
from the one or the other ingredient. 
The Inland Revenue were supposed to 
find out what ingredient had been em- 
ployed; but it was quite impossible for 
them to do so by means of analysis. 
The Bill introduced a novelty in legisla- 
tion, and it was one which, in his opinion, 
could not be accepted ; and therefore he 
would move that it should be read a 
second time this day three months, 
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Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Courtney.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


CotoneL BARNE said, the Bill re- 
quired no explanation. In the first 
place, the Bill was brought in in order 
to give an opportunity to men who 
wanted a pure glass of beer to get it. 
If men liked to drink beer made from 
other substances than hops and barley 
they could do so; but if they preferred 
beer made from hops and barley they 
could do so. The majority of the people 
of England liked to know what they 
drank. The Bill was a popular one; 
for the majority of the Chambers of 
Agriculture and a vast number of Work- 
ing Men’s Associations had approved of 
it. He met a meeting of working men 
last year, and explained to them the 
object of the Bill. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, 
the Secretary of the Central Association 
of Working Men’s Clubs, was in the 
chair, and a resolution was unanimously 
passed approving of the Bill. The 
Working Men’s Clubs in his own county 
—Suffolk—which he had the honour to 
represent in Parliament, had approved 
of the Bill. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Courtney) said there was a certain no- 
velty in this legislation. He would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that up to 
now tradesmen selling coffee mixed with 
chicory had been obliged to state that 
they were doing so. Now, he believed, 
the Government were about to introduce 
a Bill making it legal to adulterate 
coffee with chicory. The hon. Gentle- 
man said, also, there was a penalty at- 
tached to the sale of beer that was not 
made from malt and hops. In point of 
fact, there was none attaching to a pub- 
lican unless he did not put up a notice 
in his bar to the effect that his beer was 
adulterated. If a publican put up in a 
conspicuous place in his bar that there 
was no coculus indicus in his beer he 
would not be fined. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, coculus indious 
was now prohibited to be used. 

CotoneL BARNE said, that was so; 
but a publican was not obliged to de- 
clare that his beer did not contain any 
of it; so that, at the present time, beer 
with all sorts of stuff in it besides barley 
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and hops could be served out in public- 
houses. If a working man wanted to 
drink beer which contained coculus in- 
dicus he could do so even under this 
Bill. No interference with the liberty 
of the subject was proposed; but, at 
the same time, if a man liked to drink 
a glass of pure beer, the Bill would in- 
sure his getting it. Then, again, the 
hon. Gentleman said the Bill imposed 
the duty upon the Inland Revenue of 
finding out that beer was adulterated. 
It did nothing of the sort. What a 
man who fancied that beer was adulte- 
rated would have to do would be to 
take some of the beer to the nearest 
analyst and find out, if he could, what 
was in the beer. Ifthe man found that 
the beer contained anything it ought 
not, he was able by the Bill to get part 
of the penalty, which was £20 for the 
first offence. There were a good many 
people in this country who were in want 
of £10 or £20, and they would be glad 
to earn it through the medium of this 
Bill. He believed that the Bill would 
effectually stop adulteration of beer, and, 
therefore, he trusted it would now be 
read a second time. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 47; Noes 
77: Majority 30.—(Div. List, No. 252.) 

Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for three 
months. 


BEER DEALERS’ RETAIL LICENCES 
ACT (1880) AMENDMENT BILL. 


(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. Chaplin, Colonel Kingscote.) 


[BILL 229.1 COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Short title, extent, construc- 
tion, and commencement). — 


Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT pro- 
posed to leave out, in line 5, from ‘‘ Act” 
to the end of the clause. His object in 
moving the Amendment was that the 
Act should come into force as soon as it 
became law. 
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Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Amendments made. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—o ico 
ISLE OF MAN (OFFICERS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to amend 
‘The Isle of Man (Officers) Act, 1876,” ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Courrnery and Secre- 
tary Sir Witi1am Harcourt. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 238. ] 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Lyons, Bill to amend 
‘* The Medical Act, 1858,” ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Lyons, Mr. Treveryan, Mr. Ar- 
TORNEY GSNERAL for IRELAND, and Mr. Gipson. 


Billpresented,and read the first time. { Bill 237.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 12th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Brrts—Royal Assent— 
Public Health (Fruit- Pickers’ Lodgings) 
[45 & 46 Vict. c. 23]; Places of Worship 
Sites Amendment [45 & 46 Vict. c. 21]; 
Boiler Explosions [45 & 46 Vict. c. 22]; 
Petty Sessions (Ireland) [45 & 46 Viet. c. 24); 
Election of Representative Peers (Ireland) 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 26}; Highway Rates and 

xpenditure [45 & 46 Vict. c. 27]; Preven- 
tion of Crime (Ireland) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 25]; 
Local Government Provisional Order (No. 8) 
[45 & 46 Vict. c. xcvii]; Local Government 
Provisional Order (No. 11) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 
xcviii]; Gas Provisional Orders [45 & 46 
Vict. c. xcix}; Water Provisional Orders 
[45 & 46 Vict. c.c]; Tramways Provisional 
Orders (No. 3) [45 & 46 Vict. c. ci]; Ele- 
mentary Education Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (West Ham, &c.) [45 & 46 Vict. c. 
cii]; Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 9) [45 & 46 Viet. c. ciii]. 


Their Lordships met ;—And the Roya. 
AssEnT having been given, by Commis- 
sion, to several Bills— 


House adjourned at half past Twelve o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 


VOL, CCLXXII. [ramen szrres. } 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 12th July, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvustuic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Weights and Measures Act (1878) Amend. 
ment * [231]. 

Referred to Select Committee — Agricultural 
Tenants’ Compensation * [26]. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (7e-comm.) 
[213]—n.pv. [Third Night]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — Beer 
Dealers’ Retail Licences Act (1880) Amend- 
ment * [229], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
— 10: oo 
EGYPT (MILITARY AFFAIRS) — PRO- 

CEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT ALEX. 

ANDRIA—POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 

MENT. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any remonstrance has been 
received from the Porte respecting the 
bombardment of the Alexandria forts, 
and if the terms of the remonstrance 
will be contained in the next papers 
issued respecting Egypt; also, whether 
any remonstrance has been received from 
any other Power ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, no 
remonstrance has been received from 
the Porte since the bombardment; but 
a remonstrance in advance was received. 
It stated that our fire would not be 
returned by the forts. In point of fact, 
however, it was returned. No remon- 
strance has been received from any other 
Power. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
whether the Consuls General of the 
Powers in Egypt protested against the 
bombardment ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Not so 
far as I know, Sir. ‘The hon. Gentle- 
man had better give Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
May I ask if there is no truth in the 
note mentioned in a telegram in the 
newspapers as having been received by 
Musurus Pasha, which, I presume, has 
been communicated to Her Majesty’s 
Government, in which the Porte refers 
to the extreme gravity of the fact of the 
bombardment, and requests its imme- 
diate cessation in order to avert more 
serious consequences ? 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I said 


that a remonstrance had been received 
in advance which was sent out before 
the bombardment began; but that no 
remonstrance had been received since 
the bombardment began. I dare say we 
shall receive one in the course of the 
day. 

Bin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
May I ask if the hon. Baronet can 
inform us, whether the bombardment 
has been renewed this morning, and 
whether it is known what is going on at 
the present time? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Of 
course, that is a Question for my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Admiralty ; 
but I believe he has no official informa- 
tion on the subject. I have, however, 
seen a private telegram in the House. 

Str STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
understand that the hon. Baronet has 
some information; but he refers me to 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who, he says, has no informa- 
tion. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, we 
have received no official information ; 
but I have seen a private telegram in 
the House. I cannot say, however, whe- 
ther it is from an authentic source. It 
is dated Alexandria, 10.40 this morning, 
and states that the Admiral fired three 
shots at that time at a Moncrieff gun 
which had been remounted in the course 
of the night, and at the third shot the 
firing of the gun ceased. 

Sin STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Have any instructions been sent out for 
ceasing fire ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
instructions were read by me to the 
House word for word the other day. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Admiralty will read all the telegrams he 
has received. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We have no information on the subject 
of the Question asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote); but we have this telegram, dated 
Alexandria, July 12, 12.40 a.m.— 

“Attacked batteries this morning, silenced 


forts, landed party from Invincible, burst three 
guns, and spiked six in Meks Fort. 


“* Casualties in the Fleet. 


“ Inflexible.—Killed, Wm, Shannon, carpen- 
ter; wounded severely, Lieut. Jackson ; wounded 
slightly, Wm. Houghton, private R,M. 
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“ Alexzandra.—Killed, Walter Fisher, A.B. ; 
wounded severely, John Myers, A.B. ; wounded 
slightly, Thos. Palmer, captain of forecastle, 
George Talbot, private R.M. 

“ Sultan.—Killed, Chas. Collins, A.B., Robt. 
Marshall, A.B. ; wounded severely, James Dex- 
ter, boy; wounded slightly, Albert Jutson, 
A.B., Jas. M‘Carthy, A.B., Robert Pacey, A.B., 
Jas. Tussell, A.B., Thos. Poigndestre, A.B., 
Joseph Gomes, boatswain’s mate; Samuel 
Fuller, leading seaman. 

“« Superb.— Killed, George M‘Claine, gunner, 
R.M.A.; wounded slightly, George Webb, 
ship’s corporal. 

** Invincible. —Wounded severely, Redmond 
M‘Guire, boy; wounded slightly, Mr. Wm. 
Lumsden, midshipman, — Chaseira, stoker, 
John Yolland, A.B., John Gill, ordinary sea- 
man, J. W. Moore, private R.M. 

“ Penelope.—W ounded severely, John Whea- 
don, leading seaman, Wm. Woon, captain of 
the mast; wounded dangerously, Henry Daw- 
son, leading seaman, Levi Holley, boy, Alfred 
Jackson, boy; wounded slightly, Lieutenant 
Davies, Wm. Lee, A.B., Wm. M‘Analley, A.B.”’ 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I beg to 
give Notice that to-morrow I will renew 
my Question, and will ask, whether 
since the bombardment any remonstrance 
has been received from the Porte or 
from any other Power ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true, as reported, 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour has pro- 
hibited merchant vessels from passing 
through the Suez Canal; and, whether 
such prohibition is general, or limited to 
British vessels, and, in any case, by what 
right such prohibition can be given? He 
would venture to ask, in addition, whe- 
ther there is any truth in a report that 
torpedoes have been laid, or attempted 
to be laid, in the Suez Canal? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, so 
far as the Foreign Office knows, it is not 
true that Sir Beauchamp Seymour has 
prevented merchant vessels from passing 
through the Canal. What we believe 
him to have done is, to have cautioned 
British vessels that they would pass 
through at their own risk. The Ques- 
tion of the hon: Member only appeared 
on the Paper this morning, and it had 
not reached the Foreign Office when I 
left at midday. It is extremely difficult 
to answer Questions on foreign affairs 
on such short Notice. With regard to 
the torpedoes, we have not heard of 
any being laid in the Suez Canal. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
must apologize for having put the Ques- 
tion in such a hurry; but during bom- 
bardments things go rather fast, 











1€5 Egypt 


Mr. MACFARLANE: May I ‘ask 
whether the Egyptian or Turkish Go- 
vernment have any vessels of war in the 
Red Sea ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 
not answer that Question without No- 
tice. All information on the subject of 
the movements of ships of war is sent to 
the Admiralty. There is always at least 
oo Turkish vessel of war in the Red 

ea. 

Mr. GOURLEY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If it be correct that Ad- 
miral Seymour has requested masters of 
British merchant ships not to enter the 
Suez Canal during the continuance of 
hostilities at Alexandria ; what measures 
Her Majesty’s Government have adopted 
for the purpose of convoying British 
shipping now on the way to and from 
the East, vid the Canal; and, if he will 
be good enough to inform the House 
what arrangements have been made 
with other European Powers for ensur- 
ing the free navigation of the Canal? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, a portion 
of this Question has already been an- 
swered by my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
who stated that the masters of British 
vessels had been cautioned that they 
would go through the Suez Canal at 
their own risk, and were informed as 
to what was going on. With respect to 
the arrangements with other European 
Powers for insuring the safety of the 
Suez Canal, all I can say is, that we 
have made to other European Powers 
such preliminary communications as it 
appeared to be our duty to make. 

Mr. G. W. ELLIOT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If there is any 
understanding or agreement between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the re- 
presentatives of other Governments as- 
sembled at the Conference at Constanti- 
nople which limits or prevents the land- 
ing of British troops in Egypt; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table the 
text of the understanding agreed upon ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
the matters before the Conference, I 
must refer to what has been already 
stated by my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
on several occasions, and say it is not in 
my power to make known officially what 
has been done. 

Mr. BOURKE: Are the proceedings 
of the Conference still going on ? 
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Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he wished to 
know what arrangements had been made 
with other Powers as to vessels passing 
through the Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not able to 
make any additions to the answer I have 
already given respecting that Question. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Sir, 
there is a little discrepancy between the 
answer given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister and that given 
by the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The hon. 
Baronet said that there was no official 
information in regard to Sir ——— 
Seymour’s action, but that he presume 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour had cau- 
tioned British vessels. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
did not say what the hon. Member says. 
I said that, so far as the Foreign Office 
knew, it was not true that Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour had prohibited mer- 
chant vessels passing through the Canal ; 
but what we believed him to have done 
was to caution them that if they passed 
through they would do so at their own 
risk. We do not know the actual text 
of the intimation that has been made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty has received information that a 
caution has been given ; and, moreover, 
it has also been stated that there has 
been a further communication to the 
effect that if the Canal is clear—and we 
have not the least reason to believe that 
it is otherwise—there is no objection to 
vessels proceeding through it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I do not know whether it is of any use 
asking the Question ; but I presume that 
the Government have no information as 
to the present position of affairs in Alex- 
andria, and particularly as to the position 
of the Khedive? I will also take this 
opportunity of saying that before the 

ouse rises at a quarter to 6, I will ask, 
whether the Government have received 
any further information ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. The 
right hon. Gentleman will not be sur- 
prised to hear that, as we have no de- 
tailed account from the Admiral or the 
British authorities even of our own pro- 
ceedings, we have no information what- 
ever at present as to the state of things 
in Alexandria, or as to the position of 
the Khedive. 
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Sm WILFRID LAWSON : I wish to 


ask, whether the Government has, not 
any accurate information, but any esti- 
mate as to the number of persons killed 
in the Egyptian forts ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: No in- 
formation on that subject has reached us. 
All the information we have received 
has been placed before the House. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he wished to 
make some remarks, and to conclude 
with a Motion. In consequence of the 
answer which he received from the Prime 
Minister, he felt it his duty again to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether he 
could not now, in the public interest, in- 
form the House and the country what 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment really was with regard to the 
present condition of affairs in Egypt? 
At a great crisis like this, when Ques- 
tions had been repeatedly asked about 
it, he thought it was the duty of the 
House to demand, at the hands of the 
Government, some information with re- 
gard to their policy. He ha‘ listened 
to all the answers to the various Ques- 
tions that had been given from time to 
time ; but the Government had always 
guarded themselves by saying that it 
would be against the public interest to 
give the information asked for. What 
he wanted to know was, whether the 
policy of the Government in the action 
which they were now taking was for the 
purpose of protecting British subjects 
and British interests in Egypt; or, in 
other words, whether their policy in 
bombarding the forts of Alexandria was 
for the purpose of protecting only 
British and French bondholders? If the 
latter were the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, he wished to know how did 
it happen that the French and English 
Governments had presented a joint Note 
in regard to joint interests, and that at 
a critical moment the French withdrew 
from the policy indicated in the Note 
presented by the two Governments? If 
it were right that the French should 
withdraw and avoid bombarding the 
forts of Alexandria, he thought our 
Government ought also to have taken 
Parliament into their counsels before 
proceeding to extreme measures. If the 
Government took upon themselves the 
responsibility of proceeding with such 
grave measures, the erd of which they 
were unable to see, unless they had in 
their minds some definite policy to guide 
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their future action, the time, he thought, 
had come when the Government should 
tell the House and the country what they 
really meant by their present action. 
He moved the adjournment of the 
House. 

Stir WILFRID LAWSON rose to 
second the Motion, and said, it appeared 
to him that the time had come when 
those who felt deeply the position in 
which the country was placed—the posi- 
tion of degradation and dishonour, he 
would say—should speak out, and, ifthey 
did not speak then, that they should be 
held responsible for what he considered 
the national crimes that were being com- 
mitted. The House knew how the mat- 
ter had been conducted for weeks past. 
They had been—to use the old well- 
known expression—drifting into war, 
and they had been drifting with their 
eyes open. He felt that some of them 
were to blame for not having spoken out 
more distinctly before this great evil was 
committed. But they certainly had had 
no encouragement to do so. The system 
had been to ask some Question of a 
Minister, who declined to give an an- 
swer; and then, next day, to ask another 
Question of some other Minister, who 
again referred to the Minister who had 
before refused to answer. This had gone 
on until they found themselves absolutely 
at war with Egypt, and yet there was no 
information as to what they were fight- 
ing for, and no declaration of war, so far 
as he knew. [An hon. Memper: We 
are not at war.| It must not be sup- 
posed he was wrong in stating that they 
were at war with Egypt, because the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs stated yes- 
terday, in ‘‘another place,” that they 
were at war with the de facto Govern- 
ment of Egypt. That was a very seri- 
ous position in which to find themselves. 
It was a position which entitled them to 
demand a straightforward and distinct 
declaration from the Government as to 
what they were shedding the blood and 
spending the treasure of the country for, 
without Parliament having been con- 
sulted, and without any explanation of 
reasons having been given why they had 
gone into that enterprize. As far as the 
House of Commons was concerned, the 
responsibility rested upon the Govern- 
ment, and the Government alone. He 
remembered many years ago, in the 
Crimean War, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
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caster, when he was denouncing the Go- 
vernment, said—‘‘ These hands are clean. 
No blood of our countrymen is on these 
hands.” Some of them would take care 
that it should be the same with them, 
and they protested against what took 
place yesterday, and he said deliberately 
it was an act of international atrocity. 
[‘‘Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Gentlemen might 
call ‘‘ Oh!” as much as they liked ; but 
he would repeat the words—it was a 
cowardly, a cruel, and a criminal act. 
How did they lead up to it? Look back 
at the past few weeks. They sent their 
Fleet into those Egyptian waters. What 
for? To overrule the people of that 
country and to establish a Government 
which they were in favour of, but which 
there was no evidence at all to show that 
the people of Egypt themselves were 
in favour of. What should they have 
thought if the Germans had sent their 
Fleet into the Thames and demanded the 
dismissal of his right hon. Friend the 
Minister forWar? They would have had 
riots in England. All the disreputable 
people would have risen, as well as a 
good many that were not disreputable, 
against such an insult, and they would 
have had a similar massacre to that 
which they now alleged was the cause of 
their proceeding to the extent they had. 
And what had been the result? An 
abandonment of all the principles of 
non-intervention, of which we heard so 
much when the Ministry were in Oppo- 
sition. They had managed to ruin Egypt 
for years to come. Europeans were 
flying for their lives from the country, 
and the news had come now that the 
Suez Canal was stopped up. [‘‘ No, 
no!’?} He understood so; he might be 
wrong, but he understood that merchant 
ships had been warned not to go through 
the Canal. [An hon. Member: Except 
at their own risk.] Well, then, amongst 
all the evils they had done, they had ma- 
naged to impede the navigation of vessels 
through the Suez Canal to a certain ex- 
tent ; and—he was not over-stating his 
case — having done all those things, 
having got rid of all the Europeans and 


ruined them, they were now setting to | 


work upon the natives to shoot those 
that were left. He could not conceal his 
indignation at England being dragged 
into these proceedings. Where was the 
Concert of Europe they used to hear so 
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the French Fleet were steaming majesti- 
cally out of the harbour of Alexandria, a 
more rational and Christian course than 
that taken by our ships. He had, more- 
over, another charge to bring forward. 
At what time had all these things been 
done? They had been done absolutely 
when they had a Conference sitting upon 
the affairs of Egypt, and had referred 
the whole matter to their deliberation. 
Hon. Gentlemen would remember that 
only a few short years ago hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side went into a 
Conference, and they came down to 
this House and asked for a Vote of 
£6,000,000, when up rose the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and asked—‘‘ What! are 
you going into a Conference with shotted 
guns?”” That was exactly what they 
were doing now. He did not want to 
put it too strong; but what was it all 
for? So far as they could make out, they 
got a statement from the Prime Minister 
not so long since to the effect that the 
policy of the Government was the main- 
tenance of all established rights in Egypt, 
whether those of the Sultan, those of 
the Khedive, or those of the people of 
Egypt. Then there was a postscript 
like that to the lady’s letter—‘‘ or those 
of the foreign bondholders.” The single 
statement, however, that they sought 
‘‘the maintenance of all established 
rights and the provision of dueguarantees 
for those rights,’’ was a description of 
the policy of the Government; and if 
that was their policy, never had there 
been such a total and miserable collapse 
in the history of politics. The Sultan, 
the new ally of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, was satisfied with Arabi Pasha, 
and had remonstrated against the atro- 
city we committed yesterday, and the 
Khedive had taken Arabi Pasha into 
his Government. As to the rights of the 
people of Egypt, it was a nice story 
indeed that they were protecting those 
rights when they were sending guns to 
massacre the people wholesale. Why 
could not the right hon. Gentleman take 
the same course in this case as he 
had taken in others? He could say to 
Austria, ‘‘ Hands off!” He (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) wished that some Power would 
say to us, ‘‘ Hands off!’ Why should 
we, who lived in a free country, inter- 
fere with these poor Egyptians and pre- 


much about? What had become ofthat? vent them having the Government they 
What was the news of yesterday? That wished? A “military despotism!” for- 
i 
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sooth, as Earl Granville said. Were they 
to go about and attack all military 
despotisms ? What about Ireland ? Were 
they to fight the Egyptians because they 
liked a military despotism? Then, the 
foreign bondholders, the latest clients of 


the right hon. Gentleman—and he (Sir | 


Wilfrid Lawson) did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman had done much for them 
—did not imagine that the ruining of 
Egypt was likely to add to their pros- 
perity. But he objected to the blood 
of a single British soldier being shed on 
their behalf. He asked the Government 
really to consider the position in which 
it was placed. Was it too late to take 
some steps to get out of this miserable 
position in which they were placed, no 
doubt, as they would say, by the pro- 
ceedings of their Predecessors? That was 
the excuse for everything ; but could not 
the Government get out of this policy ? 
He did not expect the Leaders of the 
Opposition wished them to get out of it; 
he dare say they would support the 
Government; for this was very much 
their policy, which they had no right to 
condemn. The Government might also 
get the support of certain Members on 


the Ministerial side of the House whom | 


he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would call the 
‘*Cotton Jingoes.” [‘Names!”] He 
had not got a list of their names. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman who called 
out for them might be one ; but he could 
tell the Government that if they pursued 
this policy, he felt perfectly confident 
that they would lose the confidence of 
the working men of England, who did 
so much for them. [‘‘No, no!’’} “No, 
no!” cried their thick-and-thin Sup- 
porters; but let them test it. Let the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer make a 
campaign of the large towns of Eng- 


land, and call upon the working men to | 


fight for the status quo ante, and he 
would find that the working men were 
not in favour of this policy of gun- 
powder. Remember, they were true in 
the Cotton Famine; they were not 
‘Cotton Jingoes;” when their living 
depended upon getting cotton, they were 
true to freedom in the States of the 
North, and against any interference in a 
military way. They were true to the 
Prime Minister; they put him into 

wer; let him recognize the fact. He 

new they were true to him in the Mid 
Lothian campaign, and he (Sir Wilfrid 


Lawson) would say, that just in propor- 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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tion as the Government had been true 
to the policy and principles then enun- 
ciated, so had they been successful in 
earning the confidence of the country, 
and just as they had departed from them 
had they landed themselves in disaster 
and discredit. It was once said by Mr. 
Cobden that most Englishmen had as 
much religion as would carry them to 
the Cape, and then they gave it up. He 


| (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) hoped it was not 


so, and he hoped it was not to be said 
that our statesmen had just as many 
principles as would carry them to the 
Treasury Bench, and then they gave 
them up. He said deliberately, and in 
doing so he challenged either Tory or 
Liberal to contradict him, that no Tory 
Government could have done what the 
Liberal Government did yesterday in 
bombarding those forts. If such a thing 
had been proposed, what would have 
happened? They would have had his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
stumping the country, and denouncing 
Government by ultimatum. They would 
have had the noble Marquess the Secre- 
tary of State for India coming down 
and moving a Resolution, condemning 
these proceedings being taken behind 
the back of Parliament. They would 
have had the President of the Board of 
Trade summoning the caucuses. [ Laugh- 
ter and cheers.| They knew it was true 
what he was saying. They would have 
had the other right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (the Chancellor 
for the Duchy of Lancaster) declaiming 
in the Town Hall of Birmingham against 
the wicked Tory Government ; and as for 
the Prime Minister, they all knew there 
would not have been a railway train, 
passing a roadside station, that he 
would not have pulled up to proclaim 
non-intervention as the duty of the Go- 
vernment. [ Renewed laughter and cheers. | 
Well, now, he said again it was per- 
fectly abominable to see men whom they 
had respected, whom they believed in, 
whom they had placed in power, thus 
turning round on every principle they 
had professed, carrying out a policy that 
was abhorrent to every lover of justice 
and of right; and he asked and im- 
plored them, if it were not too late, to 
reconsider their position, and to carry 
out a policy more in accordance with 
common sense, and common justice, and 
common humanity. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”— 
(Hr. Gourley.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
who has just sat down (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) has, in the capacity of Seconder 
of the Motion, undoubtedly eclipsed the 
Mover (Mr. Gourley), who was content 
with a very humble manifestation in 
comparison with that which has just 
been made. In reply to the Mover, I 
have only to say in one sentence that 
undoubtedly it is not for the exclusive 
or special interest of the bondholders of 
Egypt—and, indeed, it is almost wholly 
without reference to them—that the pro- 
ceeding of yesterday was taken; and 
that with respect to the Government of 
France, it would be impertinent on my 
pee were I to discuss the reasons which 

ave led them to decline taking part in 
the measures adopted by Her Majesty’s 
Government. It is enough for me to say 
that that which the French Government 
did they were perfectly competent and 
entitled to do, acting within their own 
right, as we, on the other hand, were in 
acting within our right. We were re- 
sponsible to our respective Parliaments 
and countries ; and it would be a great 
mistake—and this is the only further 
remark I need make on the subject—if 
the hon. Member were to suppose that 
the difference of action at a particular 
juncture implied any change, and espe- 
cially any unfriendly change, in the re- 
lations of the two Governments of Eng- 
land and France. 1 now come to the 
speech of my hon. Friend the Seconder, 
and I am afraid it will not be easy for 
me to dispose of that so briefly. He 
has traversed a very wide field; but I 
was glad to see that, although he was 
deeply impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion, yet he did not disdain to 
avail himself of the assistance of those 
facetious faculties with which we are so 
familiar. He, doubtless, thought that the 
intermixture would afford an agreeable 
relief to the gravity of his general 
charges; and my hon. Friend must also 
have perceived, with satisfaction, that 
he succeeded in eliciting the most lively 
cheers from those to whom he is most 
opposed upon every question of this kind, 
not on account of their concurrence with 
him, but on account of the breadth and 
severity of his charges against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I leave him with 
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perfect contentment in the enjoyment of 
that satisfaction ; aud although I object 
to almost every sentence of his speech, 
I have so much respect for his motives 
that in replying to him I shall endeavour 
to avoid every word that would seem to 
partake of severity, rebuke, or ill-will. 
I must, in the first place, protest against 
acomplete historical misconception which 
has taken possession of the public mind. 
My hon. Friend says we have drifted 
into war in Egypt, as we drifted into 
war inthe Crimea. There is not a more 
singular instance on record of the manner 
in which a particular phrase obtains 
currency in defiance of facts than the 
constant and everywhere established use 
of the word “drifting.” What is the 
history of that word in reference to the 
Crimean War? It is simply this, that 
at the moment when the war was on the 
point of breaking out, when all diplo- 
matic correspondence had ceased and the 
whole policy of the Government in its 
endeavour to prevent the war had failed, 
Lord Clarendon was asked, I think by 
Lord Lyndhurst, in the House of Lords, 
what was our actual condition at that 
moment. Lord Clarendon said—‘ All 
correspondence and all practical attempts 
for the maintenance of peace have ceased, 
and we are at this moment, if I might 
so say, drifting into war.”’ That drift- 
ing into war was strictly confined to the 
two or three days which intervened be- 
tween the policy aiming at peace and 
the policy which led to war. My hon. 
Friend says we are drifting into war in 
Egypt, and that explanation may be 
just as truly applied here. Nothing has 
happened in this matter except on the 
fullest deliberation and on the full and 
exclusive responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government. With regard to the origi- 
nal intervention in Egypt, that is not a 
matter on which I can enter at the pre- 
sent moment. It is not for me now to. 
explain how far the steps taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government are links in the 
chain which runs back to the period of 
the former Administration; but if that 
be so, and if my hon. Friend considers 
me—and he is quite justified in doing 
so—as most specially responsible, in the 
Office I have the honour to hold, for 
what has now taken place, it is not be- 
cause I am friendly on general prin- 
ciples to intervention such as has taken 
place in Egypt. He seems to think that 
I am a general apostle of non-inter- 
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vention. I do not, however, see why 
he should say so; he has quoted no- 
thing that bears out that view. On the 
contrary, if he will take the trouble to 
recollect, all my objections to the con- 
duct of the late Government for a cer- 
tain time—in the year 1876 and the year 
1877 — were, he will find, expressly 
founded on the charge that we had not 
had intervention enough. A change in 
events then took place; and as to my 
opinions with regard to intervention in 
Egypt, happily, they are’on record, and 
if my hon. Friend will have the goodness 
to turn to a speech made by me in 1876, 
of which I may hereafter have again 
occasion to remind the House more par- 
ticularly, he will see how I planted my 
foot down at the very first point with 
respect to intervention in Egypt, and 
indicated the consequences to which it 
might probably lead. However, that is 
a bye-matter which touches only myself. 
My hon. Friend says “‘ we are at war with 
Egypt.” Ido not admit that we are at 
war with Egypt. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN : With whom, 
then, I would ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man, are we at war? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not admit 
that we are at war with anyone. [ ‘Oh, 
oh!’?] Hon. Gentlemen seem to think 
that statement ridiculous. [ Laughter and 
jeers.| That is the position I hold, and 
the position which I am prepared to de- 
fend when the time for argument comes ; 
but not by laughter and jeering, which 
I think unsatisfactory methods of de- 
fending a grave proposition. The events 
which have happened are very grave. 
I am not speaking in flagrant contradic- 
tion to ihe facts of history when I say 
that analugous cases have occurred within 
my own life and within my political 
memory. My hon. Friend and other 
hon. Members will, perhaps, recollect a 
remarkable event which cost some blood- 
shed, but which was, perhaps, a cheaper 
exit from a desperate struggle than 
could have been found in any other way, 
and which sealed the freedom of Greece. 
But after the Battle of Navarino, in 
which the Turkish Fleet was destroyed 
by the joint action of France, England, 
and Russia, it was not stated, nor was it 
the fact, that we were at war with Turkey. 
Therefore, it is no such paradox as the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
and his Friends, who think proper to jeer 
at me, may suppose it to be ; and I would 
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recommend to him a little study of the 
analogous cases which have occurred in 
the history of International Law before 
he gives vent to what I may call his un- 
tutored ridicule. My right hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir William Harcourt) 
reminds me that the analogy went even 
further than I had supposed at the mo- 
ment, for that—as I now recollect—a 
Conference was sitting at Constantinople 
at the very time the Battle of Navarino 
was taking place. My hon. Friend asks 
me what has become of the Concert of 
Europe? What has become of the Con- 
cert of Europe is exactly what has 
become of the navigation of the Suez 
Canal. It is in force. We are not 
aware that we have done anything ‘to 
weaken it. We have not departed from 
it; we do not know that anyone else 
means to depart from it; and we have 
not the least reason to suspect that any- 
one else supposes that we cave departed 
from it, or done anything to impair it. 
The navigation of the Suez Canal is, so 
far as we are aware, where it was, and 
the Concert of Europe is where it was, so 
far as our information goes at the pre- 
sent time. My hon. Friend says we 
have given no distinct information as to 
what we are fighting for. There would 
be no great difficulty, if this were the 
time to state it, in saying what we are 
fighting for. I think, however, that he 
is inaccurate in saying that we have 
given absolutely no information of what 
we are fighting for, because we have 
stated in the most distinct and cate- 
gorical language that we are fighting 
for the security of Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
which was menaced in the harbour of 
Alexandria by a continuous and delibe- 
rate course, denied, but still steadily 
pursued and persevered in, of erecting 
fortifications which might have arrived 
at a point which we could not limit or 
define, and which would have been one 
of serious danger. §That was the im- 
mediate object of the attack. If my 
hon. Friend asks me whether the action 
will have any other consequences, I will 
tell him there is one other consequence, 
larger, wider, more difficult to grasp, or 
to state than he thinks—a most import- 
ant consequence that I anticipate, though 
I do not say whether it would have 
justified the act. I have, however, 
given the justification of the act; but 
there is an important consequence of 
which I think my hon. Friend will not 
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deny the gravity. Does my hon. Friend 
bear in mind the massacre which oc- 
curred at Alexandria a few weeks ago? 
Does he bear in mind that that massacre 
remains down to the present moment 
wholly unexamined and unavenged? 
Does he estimate the effect which a 
massacre of that kind—unavenged, un- 
examined, subjected to a pretended ex- 
amination only, which was a mockery, a 
delusion, and a snare—would have had 
upon the security, not only of all Eng- 
lishmen and all British subjects, but of all 
European people throughout the whole 
East? Can he reflect with satisfaction 
upon that; and can he come to the be- 
lief after he has examined these great 
and difficult questions, and computed 
their consequences, can he feel great 
confidence and certainty that his is the 
only just and only true mode of looking 
at these matters? My hon. Friend asks, 
what we should have done if the Ger- 
man Fleet had arrived in the Thames 
and had made certain demands in regard 
to the Government of this country, call- 
ing in particular for the dismissal of my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, who, I am very glad to see, is 
not in his place, because he has been 
spared the shock to his feelings of re- 
sisting the attack in full force of my hon. 
Friend. He asks, what would have 
been the consequences if the German 
Fleet had arrived in the Thames and 
made the demand for the dismissal of 
the Secretary of State for War? I will 
not undertake to say what would have 
been the consequence; but I will under- 
take to say what would not have been 
the consequence. It would not have 
been the consequence that my right hon. 
Friend would have become the dictator 
of the country, and would have taken 
into his virtual custody and possession 
the person of Her Majesty the Queen. 
I have very little more to say. I have 
desired to confine myself within the 
limits of necessity in noticing these great 
matters, because I think all must feel 
that this is not the moment, whatever 
the proper time may be, when it would 
be right to attempt to enter on a discus- 
sion upon the very important event of 
yesterday. I may say, without quoting 
any authority, for I have none to quote, 
that a private telegram has arrived—as 


is probably within the knowledge of | 


some whom I address—sent at half-past 
1 o’clock to-day by Alexandrian time, 
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or two hours earlier than our time, re- 
presenting that a flag of truce had been 
sent from the land and was on its way 
to the Commander of the Fleet. Upon 
that, however, I do not dwell, because I 
cannot guarantee its accuracy ; but there 
is one point more of my hon. Friend’s 
remarks which I must venture to notice. 
First, he said that we were seeking to 
rule the people of Egypt, and then that 
we were executing a wholesale massacre 
of them. Now, the bombardment of the 
fortifications of a great town is, I admit, 
a serious thing on account of the abso- 
lute impossibility of being certain that 
no damage will be done by it to the 
town itself. But I am sure that the skill 
and humanity of a British commander ~ 
would reduce that risk to a minimum. 
Yet I would venture to point out that 
such arisk, though essentially arising 
out of an operation justifiable in itself, 
does not indicate an intention to rule the 
people of Egypt, still less to massacre 
them. Sir, we look upon the present 
condition of things in Egypt as the pre- 
valence of something which is not ade- 
quately described even by the unfavour- 
able phrase of a ‘“ military despotism ;’’ 
but it is not entitled to be called that, 
because a military despotism means, at 
any rate, a regular and regularly organ- 
ized Government, acting by some kind 
of law. That which prevails in Egypt 
at the present moment, however, is 
simply a state of military violence, with- 
out any law whatever; and the question 
whether that state of military violence 
is agreeable to the people of Egypt is 
one which has not yet been answered, 
and which cannot well be solved while 
that state of military violence is main- 
tained. We know that it is in defiance 
of the orders of the Sultan; we know 
that itis in defiance of the wishes of the 
Khedive ; we know that it has unneces- 
sarily and wantonly mixed up with pro- 
blems not difficult of solution as to the 
internal state and institutions of Egypt 
—mixed up with them the dreadful 
question of a military tyranny over all 
ranks and all orders of the people. We 
know that we have abjured every selfish 
object and purpose in this matter; and 
my hon. Friend may rest assured that it 
is not the people of Egypt, nor anyone 
among them; but it is those who are 
oppressing the people of Egypt who are 
the sufferers by the operations conducted 
so effectively, and, I believe, so consi. 
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derately, and with so much real honour 
to this country yesterday by the British 
Fleet. I will not now, Sir, enter into 
the question whether we were justified 
in taking measures against this military 
Government, because it is a military 
Government. That is quite a separate 
and distinct question, wholly out of view 
at the present moment. I am now only 
meeting the charge of my hon. Friend, 
that what we have in view is the mas- 
sacring of the Egyptian people; and I 
limit myself to saying that the measure 
of yesterday was not a measure of hos- 
tility to the people of Egypt, or, strictly 
speaking, to anyone else; but was 
strictly and only a measure of self-de- 
fence, and one the sufferers from which 
were not the people of Egypt, but those 
who, as we believe, against the will not 
less than against the interests of the 
people of Egypt, have established a sys- 
tem of military violence in that country. 
I have carefully abstained on this occa- 
sion from what might stir up debate by 
challenging any opinion likely to raise 
matters of difference in this House; but 
respect for my hon. Friend, and the 
gravity of the case before us, has 
obliged me to make these observations. 

Mr. MAGNIAO said, an expression 
which had been used by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) appeared to him to call for some no- 
tice. The hon. Member was in the habit 
of enjoying his pleasant country abode 
in Cumberland, free from the difficulties, 
and the dangers, and the hazards of life 
in foreign countries, and yet the hon. 
Member had made use of an expression 
which practically comprised and applied 
to the commercial classes of this country. 
He had said that this action of the Go- 
vernment was fostered or fathered by 
the ‘‘ Cotton Jingoes.” He (Mr. Mag- 
niac) did not happen to know what a 
‘‘Cotton Jingo” meant, nor did he 
know what the hon. Member meant by 
it; but he knew the hon. Member 
meant to apply that as a sort of epithet 
of opprobrium to the commercial classes. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON rose, ap- 
parently to disclaim the intention im- 
puted to him, but 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, his hon. Friend 
was quite able, and would have the op- 
portunity subsequently, of explaining 
what he meant; but, whatever explana- 
tion he might give, he (Mr. Magniac) 
thought the way he had pointed out 
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would be that in which the epithet would 
doubtless be construed by the country. 
He took the liberty of telling him that 
this was a commercial country, and that 
its great commercial pursuits were con- 
ducted with an integrity, a zeal, and an 
energy which many hon. Members who 
lived in the country had very little op- 
portunity of witnessing. He protested 
in the strongest possible manner against 
the hon. Member making use of such 
epithets to further the attack he had 
made against Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He did not intend to enter upon 
the discussion of the general questions 
of Egyptian policy, because he thought 
it was wholly premature to do so; but 
he could not allow the language to 
which he referred to pass without a 
protest at least from some Member of 
the House. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he quite agreed 
that that was not a proper or convenient 
opportunity of going into general matters 
connected with the Egyptian Question. 
The Prime Minister had certainly opened 
up various points which might, and 
would, no doubt, hereafter call for de- 
tailed discussions as to the conduct of 
the Government during the recent nego- 
tiations; but he thought that those who 
entertained the opinions of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) were bound to take 
the first opportunity of protesting in the 
strongest and most solemn language 
they could use against the conduct of 
Her Majesty’s Government, which, in 
their opinion, was in direct violation of 
all those principles of policy that brought 
the Liberal Party into power. What- 
ever might be the ingenuity of the right 
hon. Gentleman as regarded his argu- 
ments, he (Mr. Rylands) felt the course 
that the Government were now taking 
was one of political immorality, and 
even of unjustifiable violence. He be- 
lieved it was a course opposed to those 
high principles that the Prime Minister 
enunciated in Mid Lothian—principles 
that were not to be frittered away by 
mere microscopical distinctions, and 
which had taken root in the -public 
mind. He believed they would find that 
much of the enthusiasm evoked by the 
illustrious champion of the rights of all 
nations in favour of those high prin- 


ciples had been a good deal chilled. 


They would find in every constituency 
thoughtful men, who might ask in what 
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respect did the present policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman differ from the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield? He ap- 

ealed to the Prime Minister whether, 
if the late Government had adopted his 
present policy, he would not have raised 
up the whole country against it? He 
(Mr. Rylands) had often thought what 
was the difference between the late and 
the present Government. Of the late 
Government, he thought it might fairly 
be said, ‘‘ They did evil; and that con- 
tinually;’’ but of the present Govern- 
ment, with equal truth, it might be said, 
‘‘ When they would do good evil is pre- 
sent with them.” He thought they had 
nothing to do with the course the Go- 
vernment of France might take; they 
had to do with their own Government. 
The Prime Minister had taken, very 
rightly and truly, the entire responsi- 
bility on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The House of Commons had 
at present no responsibility for the blood 
which had been shed; that as yet be- 
longed entirely to the Government. The 
Prime Minister, with the wonderful 
power which he possessed, drew a vivid 
picture of the Alexandrian massacre un- 
avenged, and indicated that if it had not 
been avenged, we should lose prestige 
throughout the East, and the Europeans 
would be in danger. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department cheered the remark. But 
if that was their ground of action, 
why did they not announce it at Alex- 
andria? They had never whispered a 
word about the bombardment being a 
consequence of the massacre until that 
moment. Why did not the Government 
allow their policy to be distinctly under- 
stood? The statement about the massacre 
was entirely an after-thought. | ‘‘Oh!’’] 
Up to the present, the Government had 
always told them that this bombardment 
was in consequence of our Fleet being 
in danger—that innocent Fleet which 
had gone to Egyptian waters and had 
planted broadsides of enormous guns 
right opposite to Alexandria. It was 
the old story of the wolf and the lamb. 
We had our enormous guns pointed at 
Alexandria, and they ought to have 
been received in favour as objects of 
interest at Alexandria. But as soon as 
earthworks were put up by the Govern- 
ment of Egypt, not knowing whether, 
at any moment, the ships might not 
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begin to fire, it was said that these 
earthworks threatened our innocent 
vessels. He believed it would be found, 
when a full examination was made of 
the Papers, that this country, by its in- 
tervention, had stirred up recent events. 
When we sent the Fleet to Alexandria 
in the first instance, it tended to create 
a feeling in Egypt which had its out- 
come in the massacre which occurred. 
He did not wish to go into general ques- 
tions, but only to say that so far as he 
could judge from the Papers he thought 
Her Majesty’s Government were seriously 
responsible for the present state of things, 
believing that they had taken a course 
which was most unjustifiable—hethought 
he should be justified in saying a wicked 
course—in opening fire upon Alexandria. 
They had done not only immediate in- 
jury to the Egyptian people, but he 
ventured to think that when they fired 
the first shot it was like the letting out 
of water. Nobody could tell what would 
follow. They might well ask the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What next, and next?” The 
right hon. Gentleman and his Colleagues 
seemed to think that they had been 
bombarding a weak country; but he 
(Mr. Rylands) was afraid the range of 
the question might be extended and 
bring in other nations; but whether it 
brought in other nations or not, it was 
sure to give rise to grave political evils, 
and unsettle the condition of feeling in 
Europe, and it might possibly endanger 
the peace of the world. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, that the Prime 
Minister based the action of this country 
upon the supposed danger to the Fleet. 
But it was notorious that the Fleet was 
in no danger from the guns of Alex- 
andria, for our officers knew perfectly 
well beforehand the capacity of the guns 
in the forts, and that no one of them 
could possibly have done any serious 
damage to the Fleet. It was well known 
that the Egyptians had no fuses for their 
shells before the forts were attacked. 
Under these circumstances, it was a mere 
pretence to say that the bombardment 
was undertaken from fear of danger 
from the fortifications of Alexandria. 
The bombardment was not an act -of 
war; it was simply an act of assassina- 
tion upon a large scale. Again, if the 
massacre at Alexandria required punish- 
ment, the Government should have tried 
to induce the Egyptian Government 
honestly to punish the men responsible 
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for the massacre; but it was a strange 
thing that the Fleet should have been 
ordered to fire on the very soldiers who 
had protected the Europeans at Alex- 
andria. For his part, he did not think 
that this country had much reason to 
punish the men who committed the 
massacre at Alexandria when massacres 
much more indefensible had occurred at 
home. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, in his 
opinion, the House of Commons would 
be wanting in its duty if it did not at 
that moment express some anxiety for 
the events which had taken place within 
the last 24 hours. It might be said that 
all the responsibility was upon the 
shoulders of the Government, which was 
bound by diplomatic usage to a degree 
of reticence which did not belong to in- 
dependent Members. It was, therefore, 
because he stood there as an independent 
Member that he was obliged to express 
his sympathy with the protest which had 
been uttered by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). He did not hesitate to say that, 
if the course which had been adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government had been 
adopted by hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
knowing the antecedents of these hon. 
Gentlemen—although he would not have 
been surprised, his indignation would 
scarcely have known bounds at the 
transaction. It was, however, because 
the antecedents of right hon. Gentlemen 
now on the Treasury Bench were so con- 
trary to the proceedings which had taken 
place, that he confessed, while he wished 
to speak with great moderation, he could 
not conceal the great anxiety which he 
felt in consequence of the transaction. 
He did not like the new variation of the 
phrase, ‘‘killing no murder,” which 
they had heard mentioned. It was said 
that, although they had bombarded the 
forts of Egypt, a tributary of Turkey, 
yet they were not at war with Turkey. 
But suppose a variation from the case. 
Suppose that if any Fleet in the world 
had bombarded the British Fleet or 
British forts, he wished to know whether 
the British people would not as one man 
have regarded that as an act of war, 
and treated it accordingly? As to the 
origin of the present complications, the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government had rather led the House 
and the country to understand the pre- 
sent embarrassment had arisen from the 
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massacre at Alexandria. [Mr. Gian- 
stone: No.] He understood that to be 
the case; but he thought the two cases 
related as close as cause and effect. He 
wanted to know from that point of view, 
whether the British Fleet was or was not 
in Egyptian waters before the massacre 
took place? With regard to the mili- 
tary tyranny which the Prime Minister 
had spoken of, he should like to know 
what Party in Egypt had invited the 
Government to send the British Fleet 
into Egyptian waters to interfere with 
the internal affairs of Egypt? Further, 
he wanted information on this point— 
had they not from the outset regarded 
the Sultan of Turkey as the Sovereign 
of Egypt; and, before they sent the 
British Fleet into Egyptian waters, had 
they called on the Sultan to control 
matters in Egypt in such a way as to 
prevent the dangers to which Europeans 
were exposed in Egypt? He would 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that 
it would be impossible to show that they 
had been invited by any Party in Egypt 
to take the course they had taken. 
When they were told that it was neces- 
sary to bombard these forts and silence 
these guns in order to secure the safety 
of the British Fleet, it reminded him of 
the suggestion once made to a great 
philosopher, who complained that the 
fire was too hot and wished it raked out, 
that he might put the matter right by 
drawing his chair back. If the British 
Fleet was in danger, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, he thought it 
might have been withdrawn. The action 
which had been taken he regarded as 
most inconsiderate. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle had made use 
of an expression which he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) thought had been misunder- 
stood. [‘* No, no!’?] His hon Friend 
the Member for Bedford (Mr. Magniac), 
at all events, appeared to suppose that 
the commercial interests of the country 
were charged by the hon. Member for 
Carlisle with selfishness. No man in 
that House was prouder of the commer- 
cial interests of this country than his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle, 
and more desirous of serving its true 
interests. As regarded himself, he was 
bound to say that there was not the 
very smallest of foundation for the beliof 
that the commercial classes were in 
favour of the Government policy. The 
most serious part of the question was 
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the assertion of the Government, in 
which they had taken exception to the 
statement that they had drifted into this 
war. He admitted that the precedent of 
the Crimean War was not altogether 
applicable; but, at the same time, he 
would improve upon the saying by de- 
claring that it seemed to him that they 
had been steaming express into this war, 
and had hastily and rashly appealed 
to force. It might be said that the 
Egyptians were an imperfectly civilized 
people, and could not be treated in the 
same way as a great European Power— 
for instance, as we should deal with 
either Germany or France. He admitted 
the difference; but, in his opinion, it 
threw an additional obligation upon this 
country, that they should be more cir- 
cumspect and show more forbearance 
with the Egyptians than if they were 
dealing with a civilized country. With 
regard to the Prime Minister’s reference 
to Navarino, they knew that the great 
Powers then acted in a very high-handed 
manner, and he did not think that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
would be able from that to maintain his 
contention that what had taken place 
was not an act of war. The effort of 
the Liberal Party for many years past 
had been to act in regard to international 
difficulties in a less high-handed manner 
than had formerly been the practice, 
and with a greater regard to justice and 
the rights of the different weaker par- 
ties. He did not say that the Govern- 
ment might not be able to make out a 
case that this intervention was abso- 
lutely necessary. He must confess, how- 
ever, that he believed that their action 
would be condemned by the great ma- 
jority of the country who sent them (the 
Liberal Party) to that House ; and, per- 
sonally, he felt very great concern lest 
the labours and the teaching of the 
Liberal Party for many years should 
have been utterly destroyed and neu- 
tralized by this hostile act of the last 
24hours. He need not say that, in that 
House, right hon. Members on the Front 
Benches had not a warmer Friend than 
himself—that it was out of regard for 
them and their character for consistency 
as regarded their public conduct that 
he ventured at this moment to interfere. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Bir, 
I have no intention of entering into the 
discussion which has been raised by the 
Motion of the hon. Gentleman who 
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moved the adjournment (Mr. Gourley). 
The conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment throughout these proceedings will, 
no doubt, come to be the subject of 
serious examination on a future occasion. 
I do not think that we are, at this mo- 
ment, in a position conveniently to enter 
into that discussion, and I intend to say 
absolutely nothing about it. I rise 
for a strictly practical purpose. It was 
mentioned by the right hon. Gentleman, 
in the course of his speech, that a fresh 
telegram had been received, stating that 
a flag of truce had been sent from Alex- 
andria to the Fleet. I do not know 
whether this is true or not; but it is 
probable that the statement is a correct 
one. But, if so, I wish to impress upon 
the Government the desirableness of 
taking advantage of that opportunity, 
or any other opportunity that may 
be offered, by taking some step for 
the protection of the life and the safety 
of the person of one for whose safety, 
I think, England must be anxious. 
Whatever we may say with regard to 
the whole course of the policy and the 
position of the Parties concerned in this 
matter, the position of the Khedive is 
one that demands, and has the strongest 
claim upon the honour of this country ; 
and I do trust, therefore, that advantage 
will be taken of this, or of any other 
opportunity, to take such steps as shall 
secure in every possible way the security 
of the Khedive. I entirely abstain at 
the present moment from saying any- 
thing with regard to the grave questions 
that have been raised. No doubt, at 
the present time, responsibility lies upon 
and is accepted by the Government, and 
I presume that an opportunity will be 
given to the House of Commons and to 
Parliament to express its opinion on the 
subject. There is also the pecuniary 
question, as, no doubt, a Vote will be 
asked for. These are points which will 
arise hereafter, and I do not think it 
would be desirable that we, as a Party, 
should express any opinion on the sub- 
ject at the present moment. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he should not have 
interfered in the debate had it not 
been that he found it necessary to make 
a reference to some remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfred Lawson). The hon. Baronet 
had said this war had been promoted by, 
and that it would probably have the sup- 
port of, certain parties whom he described 
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as ‘Ootton Jingoes.” He (Mr. Slage) 
really must protest most emphatically 
against such a term being applied to 
any class of the commercial community 
of this country. If the hon. Baronet’s 
expression meant anything, it meant 
this—that a certain section of the com- 
mercial community of this country, and 
especially those interested in the Cotton 
Trade, were, for the purposes of gain or 
for considerations in relation to their 
own personal advantage, prepared to 
aid and endorse a policy of which they 
did not approve in the shape of the pre- 
sent hostilities in Egypt. He resented 
most strongly the shadow of an impli- 
cation of the sort upon any class of the 
commercial community in the North of 
England. He was perfectly certain that 
no such interest or desire existed in their 
minds in any degree whatever. He 
would point out to the House that the 
whole tradition of the working classes 
and the employers connected with this 
cotton industry in Lancashire wholly for- 
bade any suspicion of that nature—he 
referred to the course of conduct which 
had been followed by that community 
during the American War, whena large 
section of the politicians of this country 
wholly lost their heads, and wished to 
commence hostilities against the Northern 
States of America. He presumed to say 
from their conduct at that time that the 
term ‘‘Cotton Jingoes” wasnot applicable 
to them. They remained perfectly calm, 
and most certainly abetted no excitement 
whatever upon the subject, and he con- 
sidered the hon. Baronet’s remarks very 
unjustifiable. No doubt, the industry of 
Lancashire and all industries of this 
country generally were deeply concerned 
in what was taking place in Egypt at 
this moment; but he repudiated the 
idea that for their own interests they 
would advocate an unjust policy. He 
would refrain from discussing matters 
in detail ; but he trusted that even those 
who had ventured upon such terms as 
‘Cotton Jingoes ’’ would be able to see 
that there was a distinction between a 
policy of needless and meddlesome inter- 
ference with the affairs of a foreign 
country for purposes of aggression, and 
intervention which was directed solely, 
as he believed was the case at present, 
to the maintenance of the honour as well 
as of the interests of this country, and 
the protection of an oppressed popula- 
tion, and not for attack or invasion. 


Mr. Slagg 
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Mr. R. T. REID said, that asoneof the 
Liberal candidates who spoke so strongly 
—and who hoped always to continue 
doing so—at the last General Election 
against an aggressive foreign policy, he 
felt bound to say a word or two on this 
oceasion. The very same arguments had 
been used with regard to this as had 
been used with regard to former acts of 
war, and it was always easy to find an 
excuse. He must say, however, that 
unless the Government were able to 
establish that this attack upon the Alex- 
andrian forts was necessary for self- 
defence, it was not consistent with Libe- 
ral principles. He would ask the House 
to consider whether the conduct which 
had been adopted by this country to- 
wards Egypt would have been adopted 
towards a Power as strong as ourselves ; 
whether that conduct was nota violation 
of that principle of non-intervention in 
foreign matters, and a hindrance to the 
peace policy which had for some time 
been advocated by the great Liberal 
Leaders. How could they preach to 
others about the necessity of abstaining 
from high-handed acts of violence if 
they themselves resorted to it, and took 
such steps as that of attacking Powers 
in the circumstances reported of yester- 
day ? Of course, there was always some 
provocation in the case, and there was 
always some defence to be offered; but 
he was not quite sure that in this case 
the defence would satisfy the conscience 
of the country. It was an open ques- 
tion whether there was not in Egypt a 
genuine national movement, and if there 
was, and this was the expression of it, 
surely no one would regret more than 
Her Majesty’s Ministers if any act of 
theirs should have interfered to prevent 
such a movement from making head- 
way. He earnestly hoped that, as a 
flag of truce had been sent to the Fleet, 
there was a chance of putting an end to 
this war, for practically it was a war 
which we had commenced; and he 
trusted, therefore, that steps would be 
taken to stop further aggressive proceed- 
ings as soon as possible, for he could 
not help believing that the Government 
were still as strongly in favour of a 
peace policy as when they so justly de- 
nounced the policy that was adopted by 
their Predecessors in Office. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
with regard to the Question which has 


' been addressed to the Government by 
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the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), I need -hardly say 
we entirely agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the position in which 
this country stands towards His High- 
ness the Khedive. If His Highness 
were not already the true friend of this 
country, we should specially admire, at 
all events, the courage he has displayed 
on this occasion; and I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that every possible 
step will be taken under the circum- 
stances, which can be taken, to secure 
the safety of the person of the Khedive. 
The right hon. Gentleman also asked, 
whether it was the case that the Govern- 
ment had received any confirmation of 
the telegram stating that a flag of truce 
was flying over Alexandria? A further 
telegram has come. It is not from the 
Consular Representative of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, nor is it from the 
Admiral; but it is from the agents of 
the Eastern Telegraph Company, who 
are on board the telegraph ship, and, 
therefore, I have no doubt it is an accu- 
rate statement. The telegram informs 
us that— 


** A large white flag is flying over the town, 
and a gunboat, with a white flag at the fore- 
royal truck, is steaming up the harbour towards 
the arsenal; ”’ 


and— 


“ That all is quiet, awaiting the result of the 
flag of truce.” 


That is dated Alexandria, 1.30 p.m. 
[Mr. W. H. Suirx: Is it an English 
gunboat?] The telegram does not say, 
and I cannot say. It is quite pos- 
sible it may be an English gunboat; 
but from the telegram’s saying ‘a 
gunboat,” instead of giving the name, 
it is very possibly an Egyptian vessel. 
With regard to the speeches which have 
been made since the remarks of my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone), my 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) has spoken about what 
he considers, in the total absence of any 
real knowledge of the case, a violation 
of the principles of the policy which 
brought the Liberal Party into power. 
All that I can say is, that I hope, if there 
were any such violation, I should not be 
in this place, nor on this Bench at the 
present time. I feel quite certain that 
my right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
would not be there at the present time 
either. The hon. Member has asked 
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why these s have been taken at 
Alexandria? I stated why, with the 
utmost fullness to the House, giving the 
House possession of every piece of in- 
formation that was in our hands, and 
giving the reason why the bombard- 
ment of the forts of Alexandria took 
place yesterday. I did so, by antici- 
pation, before the bombardment com- 
menced. The hon. Member has fastened . 
to that statement the statement of the 
Prime Minister, in which he referred to 
the endangering of European life and 
property throughout the East. But the 
Prime Minister did not state that as the 
reason for the bombardment of the forts 
at Alexandria. He mentioned that in- 
cidentally, and I think he was right in 
mentioning it for reasons which I will 
venture to give; but the reason which 
he gave for the bombardment was the 
reason I gave on a previous occasion— 
namely, the safety of the Fleet, and the 
absolute necessity of preventing the erec- 
tion of further fortifications, and further 
guns being brought to bear upon the 
Fleet in the manner I have described. 
To show how long-suffering we were, I 
read the whole of the despatches which 
had passed, and pointed out that, al- 
though on Friday last, after the order 
had been given, further guns were put 
up on the outer portion of the fortifica- 
tions, not bearing directly on the Fleet, 
we informed the Admiral, in regard to 
these guns, that he was not to take action, 
but to allow them to be put up, showing 
that we pushed our forbearance and 
long-suffering to the very utmost limits. 
It was only when fresh guns were 
mounted bearing directly on the har- 
bour and the Fleet that the action was 
taken which I have described. My right 
hon. Friend did allude to the recent 
massacre at Alexandria, although he 
did not give it as the reason for the 
action of the Fleet, and he spoke of 
the danger to European life throughout 
the East. Now, I cannot but think 
that we are not liable to the reproaches 
which have been addressed to the 
Government to-day for the use of 
the language of that kind. I have 
already declared in this House, on be- 
half of the Government, that reparation 
will have to be made for the massacre 
at Alexandria, and that is still the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
because it must be perfectly clear that, 
by massacres of this kind, European life 
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throughout the whole of the East is en- 
dangered, and the effect of any such mas- 
sacre being passed over without redress, 
would be to put the lives of Europeans 
throughout the East absolutely at the 
mercy of a fanatical mob of Mahome- 
dans. We ought to remember not only 
the enormous number of British subjects 
who live in Egypt and abroad, but the 
immense interests which our country 
esters: and which were protected 

uring late years by the sanctity of 
European life observed throughout the 
East. My hon. Friend spoke of injuring 
the feelings of the working men of this 
country; but I cannot think it is the 
desire of British working men to see the 
whole of the British traders completely 
debarred from operations in the East 
and driven out. I cannot think that, 
having regard to peace principles, work- 
ing men would desire to see a state of 
things existing under which the whole 
of those interests would be sacrificed, 
and all trade in this country which de- 
pends upon them would be at end. 
Although that is a subject which is men- 
tioned incidentally, it is one to which I 
cannot help referring, because I am the 
Under Secretary superintending the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign 
Office, and I know the enormous im- 
portance of this matter to this coun- 
try. Still that is not the reason put 
forth, and I wish to state distinctly that 
it is not the reason for what took place 
at Alexandria yesterday. What took 
place was not in consequence of the 
massacre, but in consequence of the 
mounting of fresh guns bearing upon 
the Fleet. The hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) went out of his way 
to speak of Arabi Pasha as an innocent 
lamb, and he spoke a great deal about 
the national movement. Sir, the whole 
question of the national movement and 
of military ascendancy in Egypt, which 
are two different things, will have to be 
debated in this House on some future 
occasion. All I can say at this moment 
is, that it is utterly untrue to tell the 
House that Arabi Pasha represents the 
national life of Egypt. He holds, as it 
appears to me, the whole Egyptian na- 
tionality by the throat, and his use of 
the word ‘‘national’’ is a mere prosti- 
tution of that term. Passing by that 
matter, [heard with much regret the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. 0’ Kelly) 
speak of the action of yesterday as an 
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act of assassination. That is language 
which I regret to hear, and ought not 
to have been used within the walls of 
the House of Commons; but when he 
asked in regard to this act, whether it 
was or was not an act of war, and spoke 
of acts of this kind as actsof war, I am 
bound to point out that, besides examples 
given by the Prime Minister, there have 
been a vast number of examples in all 
times of isolated cases, either of repara- 
tion, or of protection, or of self-defence, 
being taken by this country, without any 
declaration of war, or state of war, fol- 
lowing these acts. I may remind the 
House of the bombardment of Algiers 
and of Jeddah, in 1858, and of the action 
taken in regard to the Spanish Fleet 
during the first Administration of my 
right hon. Friend; and, an immense-num- 
ber of cases will occur to the mind at once. 
Take the case of Algiers. The Sultan was 
Sovereign of Algiers at the time of the 
bombardment, and although an applica- 
tion was made to the Sultan with regard 
to the state of things in Algiers, the 
action taken had no reference to any 
permission obtained of the Sultan for 
bombardment, and it was not treated as 
an act of war. There was the case of 
Jeddah. In Jeddah, in 1858, there was 
a massacre of Christians by a native mob, 
and the English and French Governments 
asked for reparation. That reparation 
was promised, but not made. Jeddah 
being under theSovereignty of the Porte, 
the Turkish Government announced its 
intention of sending down troops for 
redress ; but that redress was so slow, the 
troops were so long on their way, that 
action was taken by the bombard- 
ment of Jeddah, and that took place 
before the troops arrived. In the case 
of the Spanish Fleet, when it was sent 
to sea under circumstances which caused 
danger to all the Powers represented in 
the Mediterranean, during the first Ad- 
ministration of my right hon. Friend—I 
think it was at that time—the English 
Fleet went after the Spanish Fleet and 
brought it back to port. On many occa- 
sions of this kind action has been taken 
which it might be possible for a 
Power to resent as an act of war, but 
which, in point of fact, have never been 
resented and treated as acts of war 
at all. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) asks 
why we did not call upon the Sultan? 
That only shows the impossibility of de- 
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bating a subject of this kind before the 
House is in possession of all the facts; 
because, when the House is in possession 
of ail the facts, hon. Members will see 
what has passed at the Conference and 
elsewhere with regard to the call which, 
as my hon. Friend says, ought to have 
been made on the Sultan. He says we 
ought to have acted with circumspection 
and forbearance. My contention is, that 
we did act with the greatest circumspec- 
tion and the greatest forbearance all 
through. During the five weeks which 
elapsed, from the first erection of the 
new fortifications to the first erection of 
new guns bearing directly upon the 
ships, upon which action was taken, we 
certainly were reproached day by day, 
and night by night, in this House and 
the other House of Parliament, and 
throughout the country, for not taking 
action—reproached for what I consider 
was the proper circumspection and for- 
bearance which we displayed. We have 
been asked what has become of the Con- 
cert of Europe ? The Concert of Europe 
is as active at the present moment— 
(Mr. AsumEap-Bart ett: As it ever has 
been.] The Concert of Europe success- 
fully settled the Dulcigno difficulty, in 
spite of the prophecies of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and the Greek difficulty was also 
settled by the Concert of Europe in 
spite of the prophecies of the hon. Mem- 
ber. b No, no!”] I maintain it suc- 
cessfully settled it. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: It 
had nothing to do with the settling of 
the Greek Question. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: That is 
not the view of the Government, or the 
vast majority in this country; and it 
is my firm conviction that the Concert 
of Europe will be efficacious in this 
case as it has been proved efficacious 
in the past. At the time we were asked 
what had become of this Concert of 
Europe it was contended that it was 
violated by our action of yesterday. 
But reservations were made in regard 
to the necessity of action of this kind 
which covered the case of yesterday ; 
and when we are asked whether any 
Powers have protested against our ac- 
tion, all I can say is, that the only two 
Powers which have mentioned it to us— 
namely, Austria and Germany — have 
both declared that our action of yester- 
day was perfectly legitimate and justifi- 
able. 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I entirely 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) that 
the present is not the time to enter into 
any debate with regard to the conduct 
of the Government, and I should not 
trouble the House now were it not for 
the remarks which have been made by 
my hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
and other hon. Members, with whose 
views in regard to peace and war and 
non - intervention I generally agree. 
Both my hon. Friends, the hon. Member 
for Carlisle and the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands), certainly did 
strongly attack the conduct of the Go- 
vernment. My hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Illingworth) spoke with great modera- 
tion, and not unnaturally insisted that 
this is a matter upon which we must be 
all desirous, and all await most anxiously, 
to hear the explanation of the Govern- 
ment at the proper time. But I shall 
feel satisfied now to say that, so far as I 
have been able to form any opinion at 
all, up to the present time I confess it 
has been in a different direction from 
my hon. Friends, and I wish to state 
that the impression left on my mind cer- 
tainly now is that the Government could 
not have acted otherwise than they have 
done without disregarding not only its 
duty in connection with the legitimate 
protection of British interests, but also 
its duty in connection with the higher 
duty of protecting English, European, 
and Christian lives. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Sir, it 
is not my intention to criticize the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
gard to grave events now taking place 
in Egypt. I feel the justice of the re- 
mark of the right hon. Baronet who 
leads the Conservative Party in this 
House (Sir Stafford Northcote), that this 
is not the moment to discuss recent 
events at Alexandria. It is too soon 
and too late for such debate — Jnéer 
arma silent leges. While the Forces of 
the Queen are actually engaged in hos- 
tilities, and a great crisis is unsettled, 
it would be unpatriotic and impolitic to 
examine too closely the details of the 
policy which has led to the present com- 
plications; but I cannot pass without 
contradiction certain general statements 
made by the Prime Minister and the 
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just avowed his old and courageous 
belief in the mythical Concert of Eu- 
rope, with, considering the existing 
crisis, even more than his usual auda- 
city. He has pointed with singular 
pride to the glorious achievement of 
Dulcigno. Sir, three times within the 
pe four years has the British Fleet 

een engaged in what may be called de- 
monstrations. The first was in February, 
1878, when, alone and unhampered, 
either by ‘‘ concerted”? or by ‘joint’ 
assistance, it confronted the might of 
Russia before Constantinople. Lord 
Beaconsfield then, following the tradi- 
tional policy of England with firmness 
and consistency, checked Russia in the 
full tide of her victorious advance, 
wrung from her half the spoils of her 
triumph, and protected the interests of 
this country without the sacrifice of a 
single life. The second was in theautumn 
of 1880, when the combined Fleets of 
Europe lay for 10 weeks in glorious para- 
lysis off the coast of Albania. That 
splendid feat resulted in the ridiculous, 
though, as compared with the present 
trouble, the comparatively harmless fiasco 
of Dulcigno. The third demonstration is 
that which has just eventuated so pain- 
fully. It began with a “joint” action, 
which proved its inability to accomplish 
anything. It irritated Native feeling 
by its insufficiency, and looked on idly 
during the sanguinary massacre of the 
11th, and has now culminated in the 
still more sanguinary bombardment of 
Alexandria. Its end remains to be seen. 
So much for the hon. Baronet and his 
‘Concert of Europe.” The Prime Mi- 
nister gave a very remarkable and rather 
ingenious explanation with regard to the 
phrase ‘‘ drifting into the Crimean War.” 
He attempted to limit it to some words 
of Lord Clarendon. But, Sir, when we 
say the country “drifted” into that 
war, we use the expression with no such 
limitation. We mean, and we are pre- 
pared, with a full knowledge of the 
facts, to prove, that the irresolution and 
weakness of Her Majesty’s then Go- 
vernment, of which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was himself a prominent Mem- 
ber, caused that unnecessary war. Mr. 
Cobden, whose opinion hon. Members 
opposite almost deify, said that if the 
Conservative Ministry had remained in 
Office that war would never have taken 
place. The Emperor Nicholas, who 
knew more about these events than any 
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other man, said, on his deathbed, that he 
would never have begun his attack upon 
Turkey had the British Cabinet spoken 
out plainly and warned him against that 
fatal aggression. The Prime Minister 
has also denied that he is a believer in 
non-intervertion. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s views may be stated better in 
this way—he is in favour of intervention 
against the weak, and of non-interven- 
tion against the strong. He was opposed 
to any action against Russia in 1871 and 
1878; but he was in favour of inter- 
vention against Turkey when environed 
with enemies. He was in favour of inter- 
vention between the North and South, 
when the United States were distracted 
with civil war; but he was mortally op- 
posed to it when confronted by the might 
of a united country, and he paid the 
Alabama claims. He is proud of inter- 
vention against the Albanians and Egyp- 
tians, but he left the unhappy Danes to 
their fate in 1863. I will say nothing 
aboutrecent events except this, that when 
the time comes we shall be prepared to 
prove that this crisis and bloodshed has 
entirely been brought about, as the Cri- 
mean War was brought about, by the 
weakness and the wrong policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government. I do not speak 
of the occasion of this bombardment, 
for that may be justified, if it can be 
proved that otherwise the British Fleet 
would have been in danger. But I re- 
fer to the cause of the whole difficulty— 
the neglect, irritation, and provocation 
which have produced anarchy and war 
in Egypt. In conclusion, I will venture 
to urge upon the Government the im- 
portance of paying all possible respect, 
not only to the just rights, but even to 
the susceptibilities of the Ottoman Go- 
vernment and people in the present 
crisis. In that way alone can this 
struggle commenced in Egypt be pre- 
vented from spreading over the whole 
East. The odium which France acquired 
by her unjust aggression in Tunis, has 
now been taken upon our shoulders and 
unless a course of conciliation and jus- 
tice be followed, grave evils, and pos- 
sibly disasters, may ensue. 

Mr. RICHARD said, he united with 
his hon. Friends the Member for Car- 
lisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and the Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), in enter- 
ing a most solemn protest against what 
was done yesterday at Alexandria. He 
could not see that the justification given 
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by the Prime Minister or the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs was 
at all satisfactory. They had both said 
that this was not an act of war. If it 
was not an act of war, then what was 
it? He (Mr. Richard) had always un- 
derstood that there was no justification 
for the wholesale slaughter of human 
beings, unless it was done in pursu- 
ance of the rights of war. But 
here it was denied that there were any 
rights of war. Well, then, he could 
not see, if it was not an act of war, that 
it was anything else but murder. The 
right hon. Gentleman assigned three 
reasons in vindication of the proceeding 
at Alexandria—that it was necessary, 
first, to defend Her Majesty’s Fleet, next 
to 7” down military violence in Egypt, 
and, thirdly, to avenge the massacre 
committed about a month ago. . But 
what business had Her Majesty’s Fleet 
in the port of Alexandria at all? Fur- 
ther, was the mere fact of an indepen- 
dent nation fortifying its coasts against 
a threatened invasion by a foreign 
Power to be regarded as a justification 
for making an attack upon it? He was 
sorry to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
referring to the massacre that had taken 
place about a month ago as another jus- 
tification of the act of bombardment of 
Alexandria. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had not 
referred to the massacre by way of jus- 
tifying the bombardment of the forts. 
He had merely referred to a possible 
consequence of it. 

Mr. RICHARD, continuing, said, he 
was very glad to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman’s repudiation, because he 
(Mr. Richard) should look upon such 
conduct as mere vengeance. They were 
told, also, that the bombardment was 
necessary for the protection of the inte- 
rests and lives and property of British 
subjects. His contention, on the other 
hand, was that all the mischiefs that had 
arisen in Egypt, the massacre of last 
month, the danger to the Fleet, the de- 
struction of Egyptian commerce for the 
time, the driving out of Europeans, and 
the jeopardy of the Suez Canal were 
owing to the wanton act of intervention 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in sending the Fleet to Alexandria. 
If that had not taken place, none of 
these results would have followed. As 
a Member of the Liberal Party, he per- 
sonally regretted that such things should 
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have been done by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. He felt, not only grieved, but 
humiliated, at the course taken by a Go- 
vernment in whose wisdom, moderation, 
and justice he had been accustomed to 
repose the most absolute confidence. 
Mr. GOURLEY asked leave to with- 
draw the Motion for the adjournment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
wished to ask, whether the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
could give any information as to the re- 
ported change of Ministry at Constan- 
tinople yesterday? It was said in the 
telegrams that Said Pasha had been ap- 
pointed Prime Minister. Was it the 
Said Pasha who a few days ago was 
Foreign Minister, or was it the Said 
Pasha who had been Prime Minister 
not long ago, and resigned ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
latter, Sir; I take it that there is one 
Said Pasha who is Prime Minister, and 
another who is still Foreign Secretary. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had lately spoken of a flag of 
truce. He wished to ask, how was the 
flag of truce to be dealt with if they 
were not at war? 


[No reply. ] 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 
SOO 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
committed) BILL.—[Biut 213.] 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 11th July. | 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 
SETTLEMENT OF ARREARS OF RENT. 


Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 


Mr. HENEAGE said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, in page 1, 
line 25, to insert, after the word “ limi- 
tation,” the following words :— 

‘¢ That where a tenant has a saleable interest 
in his holding, such interest shall be duly con- 
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sidered and taken into account by the Court as 
an asset in estimating the amount to be paid in 
discharge of any antecedent arrears of rent 
under this Act.” 


He thought, however, that the Govern- 
ment had made a proposal dealing with 
tenant right as an asset, which would 
obviate the necessity of his going on 
with his Amendment, and therefore he 
would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ECROYD said, that an Amend- 
ment in his name was next on the Paper ; 
but he should defer moving it until after 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber may do that; but I would point out 
to him that I have carefully considered 
the Amendments on the Paper, and I do 
not think it would be out of Order if he 
moved his first. 

Mr. ECROYD: May I venture to 
ask if, on the other hand, the Amend- 
ment would be out of Order after the 
Committee has dealt with the Amend- 
ment I have alluded to? 

THe CHAIRMAN: No; I do not 
think it would, for reasons which I will 
explain presently. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had on the Paper an Amendment to 
the effect that the onus of proving his 
inability to pay should rest with the 
tenant; and his object in putting down 
that Amendment was to obtain, on the 
inquiry into the question of the ability 
or inability of the tenant to pay rent, 
some sort of security that the investiga- 
tion should be a real one. In framing 
his Amendment he had had in view the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright), wherein that right 
hon. Gentleman had distinctly referred 
to an inquiry by the Land Commission, 
or other persons delegated by the Land 
Commission, with regard to the property 
possessed by the tenant. He also desired 
to propose that all bankers, managers of 
Post Office or other Government banks, 
collectors of agricultural returns, and 
other persons should be bound, on re- 
ceiving notice from the Land Commission, 
to produce books, papers, and documents 
within their custody, which were re- 
quired in the course of the inquiry. Of 
course, he felt it possible that the terms 
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of his Amendment might be objected to, 
on the score that such an inquiry as the 
one he contemplated would be of an in- 
quisitorial character; but what he would 
submit to the Committee was this—that 
if the inquiry into the means of the 
tenant was to be a real one, it must 
necessarily be of an inquisitorial cha- 
racter. If a person applied under the 
provisions of the Poor Law for poor 
relief, the Guardians did what it was 
their duty to do—made inquiry into the 
means and circumstances of the appli- 
cant to the fullest extent. If, again, a 
person applied to the Commissioners of 
Income Tax, either for a reduction of 
his assessment or a return of the income 
tax paid by him on profits that he had 
not made, the inquiry was or ought to 
be searching and inquisitorial. Such 
inquiries could not be pleasant to those 
who were the subjects of them; but if 
the inquiry which was proposed to be 
instituted by the Land Commissioners 
under this Bill into the ability or in- 
ability of the tenant to pay was to be a 
real inquiry, it must, he was afraid, be 
made both searching and unpleasant. 
He had put his Amendment down at that 
point, because it seemed to him that the 
question might be fairly raised here; 
but he did not wish to delay the Com- 
mittee if the discussion could be more 
conveniently taken later on. Therefore, 
if the Government, without entering 
upon the merits or demerits of his pro- 
posal, were to say that it would be more 
appropriate to move it on a later clause, 
he should refrain from pressing it now. 
It might, perhaps, be moved as a sepa- 
rate sub-section in the clause, or as an 
addition to what might be called the 
Powers Clause of the Bill—the clause 
under which certain powers were given 
to the Land Commission. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the manner in which he had stated his 
views. The question was a novel one; 
but he (Mr. Gladstone) was of opinion 
that the best place to discuss it would be 
on the PowersClause. He could not see 
his way to deal with it at present. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Then I beg to give Notice that I will 
bring it forward at a later stage. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had put an 
Amendment on the Paper which was in 
accord with the observations he had 
made in the debate on going into Com- 
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mittee on the Bill. He was anxious, if 
possible, to meet the argument that, as 
the Bill was drawn, the tenant right 
might be realized for a considerable 
sum after an advance had been made by 
the State—that was to say, that the 
tenant might receive a gift at the hands 
of the Exchequer, and next day, or next 
year, he might sell his tenancy, pocket 
the money, and leave the country. That, 
he thought, was an eventuality which 
the Government would not wish to occur ; 
and he considered, therefore, that it was 
a perfectly fair Amendment that he had 
put on the Paper. It in no way inter- 
fered with the object of the Bill, and it 
came to this—that the amount advanced 
by the State should remain a charge on 
the tenant right, though not a charge at 
interest; and that it should only be 
raisable in case the tenant right came to 
be sold. It seemed to him that the 
Amendment he proposed would give 
some of the advantages of a loan, with- 
out the disadvantages attaching to it. 
There was no interest to be paid which 
would make it more difficult for the 
tenant to pay his rent; but, on the other 
hand, it would be brought home to those 
who received the gift from the Exche- 
quer that there was some distinction to 
be drawn between them and those who 
had paid their rent. He should be glad 
to know what was the general view of 
the Government with regard to the 
Amendment, or, at any rate, with re- 
gard to some Amendment of this kind. 
With regard to the proposal that stood 
on the Paper before his in the name of 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Salt), 
that involved a repayment of arrears 
antecedent to those satisfied under the 
Act, the repayment to be made out of 
the amount realized by the sale of the 
tenant right. That was not his (Mr. 
Goschen’s) proposal. His proposition 
was that the State should be recouped 
for the sum which it had advanced in 
the case of the tenant right being sold. 
He did not know whether the Amend- 
ment would be more acceptable to the 
Government if a limit of time were in- 
troduced into it—that was to say, if it 
stated that the clause should apply if 
the tenant right were sold within a cer- 
tain number of years. If the Govern- 
ment saw their way to the acceptance of 
the Amendment, a limit of time might 
be inserted; but, whether or no, 
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worthy of careful consideration. He 
would not detain the Committee by 
dwelling upon the matter at any great 
length, as he was anxious to ascertain, 
in the first instance, what was the gene- 
ral view of the Government and of the 
Committee upon a question of the kind. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after ‘aforesaid,’ add 
‘* such sum as may be ordered to be paid by the 
Irish Land Commission shall be a charge, with- 
out interest, on the amount (if any) realized on 
the first sale of the holding made after the 
passing of this Act, and such charge shall not 
be raised or raisable unless and until such sale 
as aforesaid shall take place, and it shall then 
be paid after the landlord’s claim for rent 
accrued due after the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one, but prior to all other 
charges on the said holding.” —(Mr. Goschen.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) how he 
was going to calculate the sum when 
the sale of the holding took place? If 
this Amendment were adopted it would 
be necessary for them to have the most 
complex machinery in order to enable 
the State to get back the money it had 
advanced, to the tenant; and it should 
be borne in mind that, in all probability, 
the machinery by which these gifts 
would be made to the tenants in the 
course of a year or a year and a-half 
would be done away with. Ifthe Amend- 
ment were accepted, the machinery, in 
view of the eventuality contemplated by 
the proposal, might have to be kept up 
for 20 or 30 years. He would point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman, as a finan- 
cier, that the game he proposed was 
really not worth the candle. The staff 
which it would be necessary for the Go- 
vernment to keep up would cost a great 
deal more than they would be likely to 
get from the tenants who sold their 
tenant right. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
there was great force in what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy); but he would make this ad- 
mission to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen)—namely, that his proposal was 
a perfectly fair one as a method of meet- 
ing a difficulty which they all acknow- 
ledged. They all admitted that there 
was great difficulty in the case, sup- 
posing that a man, on the ground of 
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disability to pay, received public money 
in discharge of his arrears, and shortly 
thereafter received a large amount for 
his tenant right and left the country. 
Many of them had recognized the fact 
that this was a case requiring some at- 
tention, and his right hon. Friend had 
proposed one method of dealing with it. 
But the Government proposed another, 
and, if he might say so, a better mode 
of meeting the difficulty. The Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, and that 
which he (Mr. Gladstone) himself in- 
tended to bring forward subsequently, 
could not well stand together. If they 
did, they might constitute too much. 
Therefore, having carefully considered 
the matter, and having to choose be- 
tween the two methods, he and his Col- 
leagues had come to the conclusion that 
their mode was the safer—and this he 
said without in the slightest degree cen- 
suring the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man would himself, he (Mr. Gladstone) 
thought, admit that it would be a very 
great disadvantage, independently of 
the cost, to render the continuance of an 
expensive machinery necessary for a 
lengthened period. As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had pointed 
out, it would be a great disadvantage to 
keep this demand hanging over the head 
of the tenant for a long period. The 
right hon. Gentleman offered to limit 
the period; but he would see that by 
doing so he would greatly impair the 
principle to which he sought to give 
effect. To keep this charge hanging 
over a man’s head for a long time, and 
to come down on him in the event of his 
quitting his holding, must be a matter 
very burdensome to the State, and the 
question was whether the method of 
meeting the difficulty proposed by the 
Government was not a much better one. 
The method of the Government was this. 
They proposed to put words in the Bill 
which would have the effect, not of 
altering the measure, but of calling the 
attention of the Commissioners definitely 
and distinctly to a point upon which 
common sense and sound judgment 
ought to be brought to bear. They 
proposed to draw the attention of the 
Commissioners to the question, and to 
leave them to determine whether the 
value of the tenant right, and the posi- 
tion in which it placed the tenant, were 
such as to make it unfair to say whether 
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he was a fit and proper person to receive 
public money. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not deny the advantages at- 
tending the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend. It would relieve a man at the 
moment from investigation as to the 
value of his tenant right; but, on the 
whole, the Government considered that 
it would be better that the matter should 
be investigated, and he was afraid that 
the Amendment would not relieve the 
Commissioners very much. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the Amendment 
was not only inconsistent with the Pro- 
viso Her Majesty’sGovernment proposed 
to bring before the Committee—on which 
he. would not offer an opinion—but he 
considered it inconsistent with the course 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) 
and his Friends had taken on this Bill. 
What had been their contention as to 
the tenant right being an asset? Their 
contention had been that it was an asset 
in favour of the landlord. Now, after 
that contention, and after the landlord 
had given up part of his rent, he would 
be deprived of any interest in the tenant 
right, and the gift was to be turned into 
a loan in favour of the State. A more 
inconsistent proceeding on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends he (Mr. Synan) had never wit- 
nessed in the proceedings of that House, 
or in Committee. Which contention did 
the right hon. Gentleman stand by? 
That the tenant right was to be an asset 
in favour of the landlord, or that, when 
a tenant left his holding, it was to be 
realized solely in favour of the State? 
Let the right hon. Gentleman take his 
choice; but clearly he could not stand 
upon both stools—he must give up one 
or the other. He (Mr. Synan) looked 
upon it as most ridiculous, and as an 
insult to the understanding of the Com- 
mittee, that these two classes of Amend- 
ments had been put forward in the same 
Bill, and from the same quarter. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he must confess he 
was very much surprised to see this 
Amendment come from his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), because he (Mr. Givan) knew 
the view the right hon. Gentleman gene- 
rally took with regard to questions of 
this kind. However, it was not neces- 
sary to detain the Committee more than 
a moment to point out how totally im- 
practicable this Amendment would be 
in its working. In addition to the ob- 
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jection pointed out by the hon. Member 
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Mr. SYNAN: My contention is, that 


for Wexford (Mr. Healy) there would be| the tenant may have been prevented 


this difficulty. Supposing, at the time 
the money was given by the State, the 
land was in a bad condition and the 
tenant right was not worth a farthing, 
and supposing, in consequence of the 
relief given under this Bill, the tenant 


from cultivating his farm in a proper 
manner by rack-renting. He may have 
been prevented from paying his rent not 


| through his own default. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


began a better course of cultivation, 


and in a few years’ time converted 
that which had been a desert into a 
garden, thereby creating a valuable 
tenant right, why should that ope- 


ration of the tenant and of the tenant’s | 


family, and, perhaps, of his successors, 
be for the benefit of the State? An 
Amendment more calculated to hamper 
the whole operation of the Bill he could 
not conceive. On the one hand, the assist- 
ance a tenant would receive from the 
State would be called a gift; but, on the 
other hand, this possible demand for re- 
payment would be hanging over the 
farm, lessening the value of it, and 
threatening, in a certain eventuality, to 
be a great inconvenience to the tenant or 
his family. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would see the propriety of 
withdrawing the Amendment. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he- did 
not think the argument of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Givan) was of great weight. The hon. 
Member asked them to take a farm 
which was of little value at present— 
upon which the tenant right was almost 
valueless. Ifthe tenant put his labour 
into the holding and improved it, making 
the tenant right worth a premium, should 
he, asked the hon. Member, after having 
received assistance from the State at the 
time the farm was worth nothing, be 
liable to be called upon at some future 
time to repay the advance which had 
been made to him out of the enhanced 
value ofthe farm? How unjust, said the 
hon. Member, to charge the tenant right 
so created with the debt the tenant owed 
to his landlord! But did the hon. Mem- 
ber not see that if the tenant, by neglect- 
ing to cultivate his farm, had failed to 
pay the debt, that was no reason for re- 
lieving him of his debts, but an addi- 
tional reason to insure his paying them ? 
Under the hypothesis of the hon. Mem- 
ber, the tenant, if he had cultivated his 
farm in a proper manner, would have 
been able to pay his rent, and the fact 
that he had not done so was no rea- 
son for not compelling him to pay 
them. 





Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
not enter into the question as to whether 
rack-renting injured cultivation. Pay- 
ment of a full rent in no country in the 
world with which he (Mr. A. J. Bal- 
four) was acquainted prevented a farm 
from being properly cultivated ; in fact, 
in the part of England with which he 
was most familiar, high renting had an 
entirely opposite effect. High-rented 
farms were the best cultivated. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
seemed to think that his Amendment 
was a rival Amendment to that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen). He had asked 
the Committee to choose between the 
two; but he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) appre- 
hended that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon had the same object as that of the 
Prime Minister. It seemed to him that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon had mainly in view the moral 
effect which his Amendment would pro- 
duce—the right hon. Gentleman seem- 
ingly wished to draw a broad distinction 
between the tenant who had paid his 
rent and the tenant who had come under 
the provisions of this Bill; and he 
therefore placed great reliance, and 
attached great weight, not so much 
to the financial operation of the Amend- 
ment, as to its moral effect on the tenant. 


It would be observed that the Amend- . 


ment which the Prime Minister intended 
to introduce—which he had not yet, but 
which he proposed to place on the Paper 
—would have no moral effect whatever. 
It did not seek to draw a distinction be- 
tweenatenant who had paidhis debts and 
a tenant who came under the operation 
of this Bill. The Committee, therefore, 
in considering this matter, had to take 
into view that which the Prime Minister 
had left out of account in dealing with 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon. The 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
had said—‘‘If you carry this Amend- 
ment you will do very little good to the 
finances of the State; the amount of 
money that will be required to work the 
clause will be so great that, practi- 
cally, the State will gain nothing by it’” 
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That might possibly be true; but the the least onerous. He had searched for 
moral effect on the tenant, which was a mode whereby this charge could be 
the chief argument of the right hon. made so as to the least affect the ope- 
Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), was outside rations of tenant right, and the mode 
that matter ; and in giving his support to set forth in the Amendment was the one 
the Amendment, if it were taken to a which he had selected as the most satis- 
division, he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) should factory. He could not admit the correct- 
do so, not in order to save the money of ness of the statement of the hon. Mem- 
the British taxpayer, but because he ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) as to the 
thought it would do something sub- cost ofthe machinery. He(Mr. Goschen) 
stantial in the way of preventing that had no doubt that the call upon the tax- 
demoralization that everyone on both payer would be considerable, and that, 
sides of the House admitted was one of therefore, the repayment of the advances 
the greatest dangers that would attend in these cases would be a substantial 
the operation of the Bill. The Prime benefit. He was most anxious to save 
Minister said it would have an evil effect | the time of the Committee, and he felt 
to keep this debt hanging over the head that they could not discuss this matter in 
of the tenant. But allow him (Mr. A. regard to the tenant right until they 
J. Balfour) to point out that the debt knew how it would be dealt with under 
would not hang over the tenant in the the Amendment of Her Majesty’s Go- 
sense that an ordinary liability hung vernment. He thought he should be 
over him. It would not hamper him in | best consulting the interests of the Com- 
the cultivation and management of his mittee if he were to withdraw his 
farm—it would not be a debt that he Amendment, at the present stage at all 
could be called on to pay at any moment. events, subject, possibly, to revival, if 
It would not injure him as a tenant; in| they found that the Prime Minister’s 
fact, whilst he was a tenant, he never Amendment did not deal with the matter 
could be called on to pay it—it was not | satisfactorily. 
in any sense like, for instance, adebt to Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
a money-lender ; it was not in any sense | said, that, before the Amendment was 
a liability which could darken a tenant’s | withdrawn, he should like to point out 
future. The debt would not be increas- | to the Committee one reason which led 
ing in any way, there was no interest on , him to think that some plan of the kind 
it; and of this the tenant would be, should, in any event, be adopted. Asa 
aware—that so long as he stuck to| matter of fact, the tenant right was an 
his holding the debt could not be called | existing, but not a realized asset, and it 
on. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) did not} was not the idea of the Government or of 
think that there was any other con- | the Bill that that asset should be realized 
sideration which the debate so far|in order to enable the tenant to obtain 
obliged him to put before the Com-/| the benefit of the Bill, but merely that 
mittee ; but he certainly hoped that the | the tenant right should be charged to a 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) | certain extent, that extent being not so 
would not too easily abandon his Amend- | great as to prevent the tenant remaining 
ment. in his holding. He (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, that, having | Beach) must say that the Amendment of 
listened with attention to what had been | the Prime Minister did not entirely meet 
said, it appeared to him that the main | the case, and that the Amendment of 
point for the consideration of the Com-| the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
mittee was, how far the Amendment of | for Ripon dealt with another class of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime | cases besides those the Amendment of 
Minister was in conflict with the present | the Prime Minister would deal with. The 
Amendment or not. He (Mr. Goschen)| Amendment of the Prime Minister was 
had put his Amendment on the Paper | to the effect that for the purposes of the 
before he was aware that Her Majesty’s| Act the saleable value of the tenant’s 
Government intended to make a pro-| interest might, if the Commissioners 
posal on the subject, and he would point thought it reasonable, be taken into ac- 
out to hon. Members from Ireland on the count as an asset. He (Sir Michael 
Opposition side of the House that of all | Hicks-Beach) understood that if the 
the Amendments which proposed to | tenant’s interest was so considerable as 
charge the tenant right with any future to enable him to raise sufficient money 
payment, the one he had proposed was on it to pay his arrears, without unduly 
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burdening himself, he would be excluded | the conduct of those tenants who had wil- 


from the advantages of the Bill. But 
what was to happen to the tenant who 
possessed a tenant right of such a value 
that it might suffice to enable him to pay 
a certain portion of the arrears due, but 
not the whole ofthem? That was acase 
which it seemed to him might fairly be 
met by such a proposal as that of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen). 
According to the Prime Minister’s pro- 
posal, the tenant in such a case as that 
would be admitted to the advantages of 
the Bill; but yet his tenant right might 
be worth something — perhaps some 
considerable sum beyond the amount 
absolutely necessary to enable him to 
carry on hisfarm, Well, surely it was 
only fair to the State that when such a 
tenant sold his tenant right he should 
have to pay, as a first charge on the 
amount it realized, the money he had 
received from the State in payment 
of his arrears. Therefore, he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) hoped the Com- 
mittee would not deem the matter settled 
by the words the Prime Minister would 
put on the Paper, but that they would 
consider it when those words came be- 
fore them from the point of view he 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) had put before 
the Committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
before the Amendment was withdrawn, 
he wished to observe that the difficulty 
they had in making progress was really 


owing to their not having settled the|- 


principle on which the Bill ought to be 
passed. He did not, therefore, think a 
discussion of this kind could be regarded 
as a waste of time, provided it settled in 
their minds the principle on which the 
Bill ought to be carried out. The only 
objection he saw to this Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was the diffi- 
culty of carrying it out. He believed it 
to be based upon a just and right prin- 
ciple, and he wished it could be carried 
out; but the multiplicity of accounts 
that would be required, and the irrita- 
tion that would be caused by the mis- 
representations that would be made in 
Ireland as to the intentions of the Go- 
vernment in giving this boon to the Irish 
tenants, would undo, in his opinion, the 
advantagesofeven anexcellentmachinery 
for collecting this sum when the tenant 
right was sold. He wished it were pos- 


sible for Parliament to mark its sense of 








fully refused to pay their debts from 
dishonest motives. Many tenants in 
Ireland had made the greatest exertions, 
not only in a pecuniary sense, but they 
had incurred the greatest dangers to life, 
limb, and home in the fulfilment of their 
duty by endeavouring to pay their rents. 
He knew, from communications which 
had been sent to him, that these tenants 
felt very bitterly the suffering they would 
have to endure through an indiscrimi- 
nate distribution of this boon amongst 
honest and dishonest men alike. He 
begged to observe to the Committee that 
the difficulty in which they were arose, 
in his opinion, from the mode in which 
this proposal had to be worked. If the 
Government had proposed to proceed by 
way of universal loan the difficulty 
would not have arisen. For his own 
part, he was in favour not of universal 
loan, but of taking a small rating, say, a 
£6 rating, and making the assistance 
given to tenants who came within that 
category, who were in difficulties and 
destitute, and in such circumstances as 
to be almost paupers—who, in fact, were 
fit objects for the receipt of bounty—in 
the nature of a gift; and of giving 
tenants who were in possession of tenant 
right— which was an asset of great value, 
amounting often to several hundreds of 
pounds—the relief they needed by way 
of loan just as it had been given to the 
landlords. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I would point out 
to the hon. Member for Galway that the 
wees Amendment raises the question of 
oan. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should not have addressed the Com- 
mittee another moment if the Chairman 
had allowed him to finish what he had 
to say. If the right hon. Gentleman 
ruled him out of Order, of course he 
should not continue. He would point 
out, however, that this was the Ist clause 
of the Bill, and that, as it contained the 
great principle of the whole measure, it 
was almost impossible to confine one’s . 
self to the terms of the Amendment, 
when discussing an Amendment upon 
it. He should like to ask the Chairman 
whether it was in Order for the Prime 
Minister to discuss Amendments which 
would come on at a later stage in con- 
nection with this proposal? The Prime 
Minister had done so, whether it was in 
Order or not. The Prime Minister had 
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contrasted two Amendments, and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had done so also ; 
therefore, he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) did 
not think—seeing that those hon. Mem- 
bers had been allowed to take that 
course—that he could be considered as 
wilfully transgressing the Rules of De- 
bate. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would not 
be convenient for the hon. Member to go 
on with the discussion of Amendments 
other than that before the Committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
must complain of the ungentlemanly and 
ungainly interruptions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford. [| Cries of ‘‘ Order!” 
and ‘‘ Withdraw ! nf What he said was, 
that to interrupt an hon. Member by an 
inarticulate sound of that kind was not 
an act of courtesy which was usual in 
that House, or usual amongst any As- 
sembly of Gentlemen. Let the Com- 
mittee take warning from the words 
which had fallen from the hon. Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy). The hon. 
Member had spoken of the Bill as a 
‘‘Twopenny-halfpenny gift;” and he 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) knew how the 
measure would be represented in Ireland 
by the hon. Member and his Friends. 
It would be spoken of as a thing not 
worth having. The Committee, there- 
fore, should be careful to act in the 
matter on the right principle. He had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) would 
withdraw his Amendment. [An hon. 
Memser: He has asked leave to do so. | 
The right hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, 
alarmed by what had fallen from the 
hon. Member opposite, which certainly 
would have unsteadied his (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s) nerves if he had made the 
proposal. The right hon. Gentleman 
intended to withdraw his Amendment ; 
but it was to be hoped that, in doing so, 
he would not abandon the principle in 
it, which established that a clear dis- 
tinction ought to be drawn between 
those tenants who had endeavoured to 
meet their obligations and those who 
wilfully refused to do so. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he only wished to 
say one word before the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. Goschen) withdrew 
his Amendment. The Prime Minister 
had made a statement that he (Mr. 
Gibson) could not follow at the time it 
was made, and had been unable to follow 
since, notwithstanding that he himself 
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had an Amendment on the Paper on 
this subject. It was to the effect that 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) was involved in the Govern- 
ment Amendment. He (Mr. Gibson) de- 
sired to point out, before the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn, that the Go- 
vernment Amendment had nothing to 
say in bur to an Amendment like that of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon, or any other mode of dealing 
with the grant made to the tenant. The 
Amendment proposed to make a charge 
that should not come into force, unless 
and until the tenancy was sold, which, 
of course, would only occur in the case 
of a limited number of tenants in 
Ireland. The majority of the Irish 
tenants were not going to seil their 
holdings—they remained on their farms 
from generation to generation; there- 
fore the Amendment would not meet 
with violent objection from any part of 
Ireland. It wasobvious that the Prime 
Minister’s Amendment could not be in- 
consistent with, or have anything to say 
to, any Amendment to be proposed to 
deal with this question by way of 
loan. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, that the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) would 
more properly come on when the Amend- 
ment of the Prime Minister was dis- 
cussed. Therefore, he (Mr. Magniac), 
who wished to make a few observations 
upon the matter, would defer his re- 
marks until the Prime Minister’s Amend- 
ment was before them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he proposed to 
withdraw the Amendment ; and, in doing 
so, he wished to say that he did not en- 
tirely agree with the view of this matter 
taken by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity (Mr. Gibson), which was that the 
Prime Minister’s Amendment did not 
touch the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. His (Mr. Goschen’s) Amend- 
ment would deal with all cases of tenant 
right, if it had not been treated as an 
asset, and was moved in view of the 
fear that the tenant right would not be 
treated as an asset; but when the Go- 
vernment distinctly said that tenant 
right was an asset, and that the Amend- 
ment they would propose would only 
have the effect of limiting the number 
of cases that his (Mr. Goschen’s) Amend- 
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ment woufd deal with, it certainly ap- 
eared to him accurate to say that the 
rime Minister’s Amendment had an 

important bearing upon this matter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ECROYD said, he wished to 
move, as an Amendment, the inser- 
tion of words to the effect that the 
amount advanced to a tenant to assist 
him in the payment of his arrears should 
be deemed to be a debt due from the ten- 
ant to the Land Commission, and should 
be repaid with interest at the rate of 
1 per cent per annum, in the prescribed 
manner, by 15 annual instalments. In 
the first place, he wished to disclaim 
all hostility to the helpful purpose of 
this Bill. He desired to put on record 
his deep and sincere sympathy with the 
small and suffering tenants in Ireland, 
and he could assure hon. Gentlemen be- 
low the Gangway on the Opposition side 
of the House—those who claimed to be 
the special Representatives of the poor 
tenantry of Ireland—that he should be 
the last man in the House to move an 
Amendment of this kind if he did not 
believe it would give increased efficiency 
to the measure, and that, in the long 
run, it would be as much to the advan- 
tage of the tenants themselves as to 
that of the State. He did not lay stress 
upon hisAmendment on the mere ground 
of abstract principle. The proposal he 
now laid before them involved, to a 
very considerable extent, the principle 
of gift—the gift of a large amount of 
interest during the term of years over 
which the loan extended. He thought 
the discussion which had taken place 
last evening had been attended with 
this advantage—that it had opened 
out to the view of the Committee the 
series of extraordinary difficulties and 
inherent objections which existed to 
the working of this measure; and he 
believed that, upon consideration, it 
would be evident that if the Committee 
should be pleased to adopt his proposal, 
it would, in a.great measure, remove 
those difficulties and objections. Now, 
it would be manifestly just as necessary 
that a close and searching inquiry should 
take place into the question of the ten- 
ant’s inability to pay, in case of the 
adoption of this provision, as under the 
proposal of absolute gift. But there 
would be this difference—in that doubt- 
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might be very difficult to ascertain 
whether they ought or ought not to be 
admitted, the adoption of this provision 
would allow them to be dealt with on 
the most favourable conditions, because 
the advance of the money would then 
no longer involve the loss of a large 
amount of capital by the State. Again, 
he would point out that the adop- 
tion of the Amendment would remove a 
serious evil which resulted from absolute 
gifts of capital on the part of the State. 
About 20 years ago he (Mr. Ecroyd) 
was Chairman of one of the local 
Committees for the distribution of the 
charitable fund so nobly raised by the 
people of this country in aid of the 
people in Lancashire reduced to distress 
by the Cotton Famine. Some remark- 
able points forced themselves at that 
time on the attention of the Committee. 
In the first place, there was great diffi- 
culty in getting proof of the absolute 
necessity of those who made application 
for relief; and it was found almost im- 
possible to defeat the continual attempts 
that were made to obtain the benefit 
of the fund by persons for whom it was 
never intended. They had then to deal 
with one of the most proudly indepen- 
dent populations in the Kingdom ; and, 
notwithstanding that the Committee dis- 
charged with the greatest care the duties 
cast upon them in connection with the 
fund at their disposal, they were, un- 
fortunately, unable to avoid breaking 
down the independence of many of the 
people, and so leaving in the minds of 
a considerable section of the labour- 
ing population the evil habit of de- 
pendence on public or private charity, 
rather than their own savings, to meet 
any future emergency. Further, the 
Committee received the testimony of the 
most respectable portion of the work- 
ing class themselves that the breaking 
down of the distinction which ought 
always to be maintained between those 
who were provident and honest and those 
who were the reverse had implanted in 
the minds of the people that reliance on 
external aid to which he had referred, 
and had lamentably discouraged the 
habit of saving. But what impressed 
him most was the strongly expressed 
opinion of many such persons that this 
result would not have followed if the 
Committee had proceeded from the be- 
ginning on the principle of loan. Now, 
the proposal he made would place an 
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obstacle in the way of a man selling 
his tenant right and carrying the pro- 
ceeds away to America or elsewhere with- 
out discharging his just debts; whilst 
the incoming tenant, who might pro- 
bably have purchased the tenant right 
with borrowed money, would almost 
certainly stand in a worse position than 
the former tenant occupied 12 months 
or two years ago. The effect of his 
Amendment, however, would be to com- 
pel such a man to repay the money 
advanced by the State before he could 
betake himself to a foreign country. It 
would also, to some extent, remove the 
temptation to improvident dealing with 
the tenant’s security, for there would be 
an existing charge upon it which must 
be considered by the usurer, and which 
would doubtless discourage that impro- 
vident contraction of loans on onerous 
terms, which, they were told, was one 
of the great obstacles to the well-doing 
of this class of society in Ireland. 
With regard to the pressure of other 
creditors on the tenant immediately 
after the settlement of arrears with the 
landlord, he thought a great advantage 
would be realized by giving the State, 
as creditor for this loan, a voice in the 
settlement of the tenant’s affairs. Let 
them examine for a moment the reduc- 
tion of the charge to be imposed on the 
State which would follow the adoption 
of this proposal. They would see that 
if it were adopted a man who sought 
the benefit of the Land Act of last year 
would obtain a reduction of rent, with 
fixity of tenure, and, in addition, the ex- 
tinction of his arrears on extremely easy 
terms—that was to say, in the case of a 
£20 new holding, by the payment of 
£21 8s. 10d. a-year for the term of 15 
years. Now, surely, that was not a great 
acknowledgment to ask from a class 
of men who, contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of political economy, and contrary 
to what had ever been done for the 
trading classes in England and Scotland, 
had been relieved by the State from a 
aca from which they could not de- 
iver themselves. Then, let the Commit- 
tee look for one moment at the differ- 
ence which would result to the State, 
and therefore to the taxpayers, from 
the adoption of the principle of loan at 
1 per cent, to be repaid in 15 annual in- 
stalments, as compared with the adop- 
tion of the principle of absolute gift. 
He thought that during the discussions 
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upon this Bill the case ofthe British 
taxpayer had received but scanty consi- 
deration. They could not for a moment 
put out of sight the fact that large 
classes of society in this country—farm- 
ers, artificers, and small tradesmen were 
themselves labouring under a burden of 
debt incurred during the last five or six 
unfortunate years which gave them an 
equal right to claim public assistance if 
they saw an opportunity to urge that 
claim with anything like a chance of 
success. There were numbers of people 
of slender means who asked how this 
much-needed relief to the Irish tenant, 
and that settlement of affairs with the 
landlords which was so necessary for the 
peace and order of Ireland, could be 
given, not only with the least breach of 
sound principles and public morality, 
but at the smallest cost to the British 
taxpayer. He (Mr. Ecroyd) found that, 
taking the cost of money to the State 
at 34 per cent, the loss upon the ad- 
vance of £2,000,000, to be repaid with 
interest at 1 per cent as proposed in his 
Amendment, would be something a little 
short of £900,000 ; it would, in fact, be 
the difference, at compound interest for 
15 years, between 1 per cent and 34 per 
cent. But if they proceeded on the 
principle of absolute gift, at the end of 
15 years the loss would be, in the first 
place, undoubtedly, the £2,000,000; 
and, in the second place, the whole 
amount of the interest and charges, 
amounting to, say, £1,350,000, which 
would bring up the total to £3,350,000. 
The difference of cost, then, between 
these two modes of procedure, at the 
end of 15 years, would be nearly 
£2,500,000 in favour of the British tax- 
payer. But did any Member of the 
Committee believe that this advance 
would be limited to £2,000,000? If, as 
he believed would be the case, the ad- 
vance amounted to £4,000,000, the dif- 
ference of loss would amount to nearly 
£5,000,000. There were many interests 
which demanded consideration in that 
House. Not only had they to consider 
the importance of oVtaining a settle- 
ment in Ireland, but they had to avoid, 
if possible, the creation of a strong 
feeling of injustice on the part of the 
people of this country, who could never 
be brought to believe they were person- 
ally responsible for the state of things 
which existed in Ireland. Was it not 
possible to place these advances in the 
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position he had indicated, and, in so 
doing, really to afford a little wholesome 
stimulus to the Irish tenantry? Noone 
could believe there would be the least 
hardship in the small repayment re- 
quired. If the condition of the tenant 
were so desperate that they could not 
reckon on his paying back £1 8s. 10d. 
per annum for 15 years, he thought the 
Committee were setting themselves a 
hopeless task in attempting to rehabili- 
tate him. There was still one consi- 
deration remaining to which he attached 
great weight, and that was the danger 
of creating a feeling of irritation and 
a sense of injustice in the minds of the 
population of our large towns, who were 
themselves placed in straitened circum- 
stances from the reduction of wages and 
the increased difficulty of making profits 
by retail trade—the great danger of im- 
planting in their minds a feeling of 
indignation at being called upon to 
make a sacrifice for people not worse 
off, and certainly not more deserving, 
than themselves. Much as everyone 
would lament the creation of such a 
feeling between the English and Irish 
populations of the manufacturing and 
mining districts in this country, he had 
reason to know that the fear of it was 
no chimera, and that there was already 
great danger of its spread in many 
towns. He was so profoundly im- 
pressed with the importance, both in 
Ireland and this country, of the adoption 
of a sound economical principle in mak- 
ing these advances, that he was disposed 
to hope that the Government would look 
favourably on the Amendment which he 
now begged leave to move. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after the word “ aforesaid,”’ 
to insert the words “ And such sum shall be 
deemed to be a debt due from the tenant to the 
Land Commission, and shall be repaid, with 
interest at the rate of one per centum per 
annum, in the prescribed manner by fifteen 
annual instalments.” —(Mr. Ecroyd.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, no one could 
object to the spirit in which the hon. 
Member (Mr. Ecroyd) had moved his 
Amendment ; but he (Mr. Childers) must 
point out that the speech to which they 
had just listened was more appropriate 
to the debate on the second reading of 
the Bill than the present stage. The 
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which the Act of last year failed to 
meet, by offering loans to assist tenants 
in discharging arrears. The failure of 
the clause referred to was the reason for 
introducing this Bill; because it was 
absolutely necessary that the question of 
arrears should be taken up, and its prin- 
ciple had been adopted by a large ma- 
jority on the second reading, and con- 
firmed in the discussion upon the ques- 
tion of Mr. Speaker leaving the Chair,- 
which was, in reality, a second reading 
debate also. Still it seemed only proper, 
having regard to the fair manner in 
which the hon. Member for Preston had 
put forward his views, that he (Mr. 
Childers) should make some remarks 
upon the proposal to proceed in further- 
ance of the principle of loan. He was 
bound to point out that this very pro- 
posal of the hon. Member contained in 
itself the fatal element of gift to which 
he (Mr. Ecroyd) was so much op- 
posed, inasmuch as the hon. Member 
did not recommend that the money ad- 
vanced to the tenants should be repaid 
strictly in accordance with the principles 
which regulate loans. He proposed that 
the advance should be made with in- 
terest at 1 per cent per annum, to be re- 
paid by 15 annual instalments, and he 
said that the burden which would be 
thereby imposed on the taxpayer would 
be something like £900,000, as against 
£3,500,000, which would be imposed by 
the plan of the Government. His argu- 
ment, therefore, simply amounted to this 
—that a small gift would be less demora- 
lizing than a large one. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he had not ob- 
jected to the principle of gift, but to the 
principle of gift exercised in a demoral- 
izing manner. 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that the 
hon. Member, in dealing with the Irish 
tenants, proposed to make them a gift 
of only one-seventh of the total amount. 
But, in 1880, certain advances were 
made to the Irish landlords, with interest 
at 1 per cent, extending over a period of 
85 years, but without interest for the first 
two years. That was equivalent to a gift 
of one-third the total amount. The Com- 
mittee, would therefore, see that, by 
adopting the principle of part gift and 
part loan, as proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, the Irish tenants would receive 
one-seventh of the whole amount of 
the loan, as against one-third received 
by the landlords at the time referred 
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to. But the main question before them 
was this—having adopted, on the se- 
cond reading, the distinct principle that 
these advances should be made by 
way of gift, were they now going to 
retrace their steps, and adopt the 
measure proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston of part gift and part 
loan? There was another difficulty which 
would follow the adoption of the Amend- 
ment. Could the Committee conceive 
that if this principle were adopted it 
would be possible to limit the amount of 
advances to £2,000,000? Would it be 
possible to avoid going the length pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell), of making these 
advances in respect of the whole of the 
Trish tenants who were in arrear, and 
not in respect to those alone who were 
unable to pay? In the former case, it 
would be necessary to make advances 
not of £2,000,000 only, but probably of 
£6,000,000, for it must not be supposed 
that the Irish people would be satisfied 
with the extent of the relief proposed to 
be given. The Government would be 
pressed to extend the advances from cases 
of inability to pay to all cases of arrears, 
and from tenants below £30 value to all 
tenants, the effect of yielding to which 
pressure would be to double the amount 
of advances which it was believed would 
result from the present proposal. Again, 
while the Land Act of last Session pro- 
vided, in the 52nd clause, that the ad- 
vances therein referred to should be a 
debt to the State from the landlords—a 
comparatively small body—the proposal 
of the hon. Member was to make the 
tenants debtors to the State for the pur- 
poses of this Bill. But, surely, the hon. 
Member could not have contemplated the 
effect of making 300,000 or 400,000 ten- 
ants direct debtors to the Exchequer? It 
was practically an impossibility for the 
State to have on its books from year to 
year the accounts of some 300,000 or 
400,000 tenants. There were so many 
objections to the proposal of the hon. 
Member that he (Mr. Childers) could 
not think it would be adopted by the 
Committee, especially as the matter had 
already been threshed out on two pre- 
vious occasions. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, the 
only principle affirmed on the second 
reading of the Bill was that certain ad- 
vancesshould be made by the State for the 
relief of Irish tenants. The House was 
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then precluded from considering the im- 
portant point now raised, which he (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) trusted, on the present 
occasion, would receive the attention due 
to it, particularly as it was distinctly 
stated by the Government on the second 
reading that the subject was one that 
would properly be discussed in Com- 
mittee. He thought there was much in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) which deserved the 
full and favourable consideration of the 
Committee, and which, he was bound to 
say, would commend itself tothe common 
sense of the country. The Amendment 
raised, in distinct and unmistakable 
terms, the issue which the Prime Minis- 
ter told them, on the occasion of the 
second reading, was really the main ques- 
tion with regard to the Bill—namely, 
whether these advances should be made 
by way of gift from the National Exche- 
quer, or whether they should be made, 
following ordinary precedent, in the form 
of loan. He (Mr. Cochran - Patrick) 
was not surprised that the hon. Member 
for Preston, who had been so long con- 
nected with the mercantile world, and 
who represented in that House a most 
important commercialcommunity, should 
view with suspicion and distrust a pro- 
posal which contemplated a free grant 
from the public funds for the purpose 
of enabling a limited section of a parti- 
cular class to get rid of their personal 
and legal obligations, and which con- 
templated, besides, the compulsory and 
general interference of the State be- 
tween debtor and creditor, irrespective 
altogether of the special circumstances 
of individual cases and of the ordi- 
nary principles of law. Now, he (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) was far from saying 
that there was no pressing juncture 
of affairs in Ireland demanding Parlia- 
mentary consideration ; nor would he say 
that, in certain circumstances, it might 
not only be necessary, but desirable, to 
make a free grant from the Public Ex- 
chequer; but he might be permitted to 
doubt whether the arguments which had 
been advanced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment on the present occasion were such 
as to warrant, not only the Committee, 
but the country, in agreeing to a course 
so exceptional in its character, and, as 
he believed, so doubtful in its results. 
Now, the Prime Minister, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill, very properly 
characterized all interference of the 
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nature contemplated by the Bill as ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary; and he 
grounded his argument in favour of it 
on the fact that the circumstances which 
had arisen were in themselves excep- 
tional and extraordinary. But he (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) would point out to the 
Committee that the mere occurrence of 
circumstances in themselves exceptional 
and extraordinary did not necessarily 
imply an extraordinary and exceptional 
course of treatment; and, if that argu- 
ment was a valid one, it would not only 
cover the particular remedy now pro- 
posed by the Government, but any other 
proposal, provided only it was, in its 
character, exceptional and extraordi- 
nary. He should like to narrow that 
issue to a final point by ascertaining 
what were the circumstances exceptional 
and extraordinary which would warrant 
them in proposing State aid by way 
of a gift. For his own part, he thought 
they were only justified in doing this 
when the distress was so widespread as 
to amount to a national calamity. If 
that were so, Parliament had already 
had to deal with circumstances of the 
kind, and had dealt with them in a 
particular way; and he was desirous of 
hearing from Her Majesty’s Government 
the reason which induced them to treat 
this particular case in a manner different 
from other cases of widespread distress 
amounting toa national calamity. Now, 
the second argument used with re- 
gard to this point was that the House 
had already taken this step. That was 
the statement of the Prime Minister in 
May last. Now, in a case of difficulty, 
it was, no doubt, most important to be 
able to bring forward precedents, and he 
was perfectly prepared to admit the force 
of arguments founded upon them. But 
he must also point out that it was very 
difficult to distinguish what were the con- 
ditions which went to make up a true and 
valid Parliamentary precedent? The 
whole force of an argument founded on 
precedent depended upon similarity of 
principle and similarity of circumstances. 
lf the circumstances were the same 
and the principle different, that could 
not be quoted as a Parliamentary pre- 
cedent. On the other hand, if the prin- 
ciples were the same, and the circum- 
stances differed, in that case, also, the 
force of the argument failed. Now, 
he was prepared to admit that the 
circumstances in 1881 and those in 
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1882 did not differ on any material 
point ; if they differed at all, they dif- 
fered in degree. But they were asked 
to take this course because the same 
principle applied to both years. Now, 
he thought no better answer could be 
given to this argument than that used 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister himself, who said the principle 
now desired to be applied to the cir- 
cumstances of 1882 was not the principle 
of 1881. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster), on the same occasion, said that 
the Arrears Clause of 1881 was— 
“Merely to facilitate the payment of these 
arrears by means of loans to two parties, who 
were both agreed, and who made themselves 


liable for repayment.’’—[3 Hansard, cclxix. 
1284.] 


Therefore, the argument on Parliamen- 
tary precedent entirely failed. With re- 
gard to a third argument, which might 
be classed under the head of theoretical 
arguments, in favour of the principle of 
gift, he would point out that there was 
the important difference in favour of a 
loan, that, in the latter case, you got 
something back; while, in the former, 
nothing was repaid, and the effect was 
necessarily demoralizing. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford had argued in favour of this 
principle of gift, and what he said ap- 
peared to him to be a strong argument 
now. The words of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were that unless assistance were 
given to the tenant farmer in the shape 
of gift— - 

‘*One very great object, if not the chief ob- 
ject, of the Land Act of last year, which sought 
to meet the case of the poor cottier tenants of 
the west, could not be attained.”’—[Jdid. 1285.] 
He said an argument of that practical 
nature had much more weight with him 
than many arguments derived from so- 
called precedent. The Act of last year was 
in itself a practical failure, and that fact 
did not give confidence in the measure 
now proposed by the Government. It 
failed, because a large number of per- 
sons whom it was intended to help had 
not been able to take advantage of one 
of its clauses ; those people consequently 
remained dissatisfied, and Parliament 
was again asked to deal with the matter. 
He thought they were bound to give 
great consideration to the statement of 
the hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw) in reference to this matter. 
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He said that this principle of gift in- 
stead of grant would not be taken ad- 
vantage of in nine cases out of ten by 
the very class it was proposed to assist. 
Now, after the failure of the clause of 
last year, which did not give satisfaction 
to the great body of smaller tenants, 
and after the statement of the hon. 
Member for the County of Cork, whose 
knowledge of Ireland was not exceeded 
by anyone in that House, that nine- 
tenths of the smaller tenants could not 
avail themselves of this proposal, he 
thought they had strong ground for 
pausing before they passed this mea- 
sure in its present form. He (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) was bound to say 
that of all the arguments used in 
favour of the Government proposal that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Childers) was 
the least worthy of consideration. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that if 
the principle of loan were adopted, they 
would have difficulty in collecting money 
from 300,000 or 400,000 persons as 
debtors to the State books. But if 
the mere difficulty of collecting money 
was to be urged against this proposal, 
the State might as well give up collect- 
ing taxes, or rates, or debts of any 
sort. The only other point he wished to 
bring under the notice of the Committee 
was the consideration of the effect which 
this gift would have. It had been truly 
said it would have a demoralizing effect 
on the tenant; it was against all Parlia- 
mentary precedent; it was against the 
principles adopted by Parliament in 
dealing with national distress in Eng- 
land ; it would cast upon the taxpayers 
of the country burdens which were un- 
necessary ; and he should not be doing 
his duty if he did not take that oppor- 
tunity of protesting against the imposi- 
tion of such burdens in order to obtain 
an advantage that he believed to be 
more than doubtful. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, the sys- 
tem of loan, as compared with that of 
gift, had a manifest advantage. He 
believed the adoption of that principle 
would have saved them from the diffi- 
culty they were in, and which would 
every day increase, with respect to the 
question of tenant right. Nevertheless, 
he was bound to ask whether it was 
possible for a Government who had de- 
liberately adopted the system of gift in 
this Bill, with any sense of self-respect, 
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to take back their measure, and re- 
model it entirely on the system of loan ? 
He did not think it would be. He did 
not, however, believe the arguments 
adduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for War (Mr. 
Childers), as against loans, were valid ; 
at any rate, they did not carry convic- 
tion to his mind. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman assumed that an amount of from 
£4,000,000 to £6,000,000 would be taken 
up; but he (Colonel Colthurst) had 
pointed out, on a former occasion, that 
even on the easy terms he proposed no 
one would ask for a loan who did not 
really require it, for the disinclination of 
the occupiers of land in Ireland to pay 
any additional annual charge, however 
small, was notorious ; and he believed 
it would be a perfect guard against 
abuse. He might observe that the sug- 
gestion he made did not lay him open to 
the charge cast upon him by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
of throwing away public money. But 
now, however, it was too late to retrace 
their steps; and he would, therefore, 
implore the Government not to try to 
impair that which they had done by 
Amendments tending to narrow these 
gifts. If they gave way to these differ- 
ent suggestions as to going into the 
question of the ability or the inability 
of the people to pay, and, above all, into 
the value or part value of tenant right, 
then the Bill would become not worth 
the value of the paper it was written on. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he would venture to say, in answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Childers), when 
the latter said this was a second reading 
Amendment, that it was pointed out by 
the Prime Minister on the second read- 
ing that the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Sclater-Booth) did not go 
against the whole principle of the Bill ; 
he distinctly said, as regards this Mo- 
tion, that it only affected the charge on 
the Consolidated Fund, and it was open 
to consideration in Committee. He had 
had some little experience of these 
things, and he entirely agreed in what 
had been said as to the bad effect of 
making the advance a gift; and he 
would venture to say anyone who had 
dealt with the subject—and he could 
call on the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) as a 
witness—must be perfectly aware of the 
bad economic effect of eleemosynary gifts; 
but when those gifts were the result, as 
many hon. Members felt they were, of 
crime, outrage, and dishonesty, the de- 
moralization would be intensified. But 
what would be the effect of treating it as 
aloan? In the first place, the amounts 
of individual grants would be very small, 
the average being between £5 and £10. 
An advance of £10 at 5 percent would 
be only 10s. a-year for 15 years, and 
the rent in most cases would be re- 
duced to £7 10s., and then the charge 
would be only 7s. on that. How small 
would be the loss to the tenant, but how 
great would be the effect! After what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon, in a former 
debate, the latter could not consistently 
vote against the principle of this Amend- 
ment. He (Sir Baldwyn Leighton) re- 
membered, on a former occasion, how, 
in an eloquent speech upon the Motion 
for extending the county franchise, the 
right hon. Gentleman showed what an 
economic mistake it was; and the de- 
moralization that would follow if people 
were taught the lesson that they could 
rely on other resources than their own 
industry. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General (Mr. Faw- 
cett)—he was not now present—it was 
difficult to see how he could refuse to 
support the Amendment, based as it 
was on a principle he had contended for 
in one of his books. And the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) should be claimed 
as a supporter, after the speeches made 
this year and last year—speeches on be- 
half of the Government, but in which 
he admitted the demoralizing effect of 
gifts such as were now proposed. With 
the necessity of the Bill he (Sir Baid- 
wyn Leighton) agreed, and he did not 
oppose it as a whole, though the effect 
expected from it was, he thought, over- 
rated ; but he could not see why small 
tenants should not be put in a position 
to take advantage of the Land Act by 
means of loans. This, it was said, was 
a supplementation of the Arrears Clauses 
of the Act of 1881, which it was found 
did not work; but, granting that, and 
putting’ the strongest arguments in 
favour of the Bill, nothing in those 
arguments would tell against the pro- 
position which he ventured to make— 
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that the advances should be made half 
by way of loan and half as a gift. 
If desirable, the loan might be made 
collectively to the Union, and not 
to the individual, and this would do 
away with any difficulty of collection. 
Thus the element of gift would be 
maintained, and the element of gift was 
all that was settled on the second read- 
ing. The argument commonly used, that 
the Bill dealt with an exceptional case, 
and that something of this sort was 
necessary, did not affect the question of 
loan, and the argument itself was a 
dangerous one to use. While speaking 
of limiting the Act, of course he meant 
as to this clause only ; but, while limit- 
ing the grants, the Bill might be ex- 
tended beyond the £30 valuation, and 
in such cases making a full charge of 
interest on the loan and no gifts what- 
ever. The effect of the Act might be 
extended by making the rates of the 
Union or the barony security ; in fact, 
collecting from the Union where they 
could not collect from the tenant, and 
thus they would enlist all the ratepayers 
on their side. These were suggestions 
he made with the greatest deference to 
the Government to consider in the fur- 
ther carrying through of the measure. 
The number of tenants, they were told, 
who might be affected would be about 
200,000; but how many of these would 
come under the operation of the Bill ? 
He believed that by no means the larger 
proportion would. Those must be ex- 
cluded who could pay, but would not 
pay; and those would be excluded who, 
though worthy of help, were unable to 
pay one year’s rent; therefore, a large 
number would be deducted from the 
200,000. It would not be an easy pro- 
cess, and arrears would by no means be 
wiped off ; a large number would remain 
unsettled. And then he wanted to put 
another argument before right hon. Gen- 
tlemen which, no doubt, they had consi- 
dered, but not, he thought, sufficiently. 
They were asking the taxpayers of the 
United Kingdom to provide a fund to pay 
off the arrears of certain Irish tenants 
who, many of them believed, had with- 
held their rents when they could pay. 
Now, in England, farmers had had 
serious losses, and there were consider- 
able arrears, and he thought the Prime 
Minister stated on one occasion that 
there was almost as much distress among 
the English as among the Irish farmers. 
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However, there was no doubt there was 
considerable distress in some parts of 
England, and what would the taxpayers 
say when they found an addition must 
be made to their burdens? These Eng- 
lish farmers, many of them in distress 
and in arrears with their rent, had never 
asked for help from the State; but they 
had asked that part of the burden of 
unjust local taxation should be taken off 
their shoulders. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had acknowledged the justice of 
their demands, and, going further, had 
promised that in one item—the cost of 
roads—they would assist them this year ; 
but then, they added, they had not ‘‘a 
shot in the locker” to help them with, 
and they must put on a tax in some way 
to enable them to take local taxation off. 
Were hon. Members to go to their con- 
stituents and say—‘‘ Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have not a shot in the locker 
for you, though they admit you are un- 
justly taxed ; but they have many shots 
in their locker for Irish farmers who 
could, but will not pay their rents?” 
Think of the effect of such a statement 
on the English taxpayers. He had ex- 
pressed his opinion that the demoraliza- 
tion that might arise from this measure 
it was impossible to fathom or describe ; 
but what it was possible to foresee and 
foretell was, that, as one result, the 
whole of next Session would be given 
up to Irish Business, and the Session 
after ; and unless, meantime, there came 
that change of Government which some 
expected, further demands would be 
made—the Labourers’ Question, Pur- 
chase, Emigration, Leases, and Home 
Rule would, in consequence, occupy 
Parliament—[‘‘ Question ! ’”} 

Mr. BRYCE rose to ask if these 
observations were in Order? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now going beyond the Question. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
his argument was that they could not 
measure the demoralization that might 
ensue in Ireland from the terms of this 
proposal, but that it was possible to fore- 
see the results that would arise in that 
House. That was his argument, which 
he thought was in Order. The effect of 
the measure would be to encourage de- 
mands which year by year would grow 
larger. For the reasons he had given, 
he ventured with great deference to ask 
the Prime Minister, not to say absolutely 
he would accept the Amendment of his 
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own, which more exactly met the ques- 
tion, but to take them into considera- 
tion, and, at the same time, the sug- 
gestion to extend the operation of the 
Bill beyond the £30 limit, making the 
advances on the security of the Union 
or barony—that was to say, on the 
rates of the district. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEASE said, they 
would all be glad if the charges could 
be met without a call upon the public 
funds ; but as to the Amendment, a few 
figures would show the position that 
would be arrived at if it were adopted. 
About £2,000,000 would be paid to re- 
lieve the 200,000 tenants, say, on an 
average of £10 each. Tho interest on 
the loan at 1 per cent, say, would be 
1ls.; that would inflict on the State the 
duty of collecting 6d. every half-year 
from 200,000 individuals. Then, for the 
instalment, a further sum of 13s. 4¢., 
making 14s. 4d. a-year ; that meant that 
every half-year the State would have to 
collect 7s. 2d. from each of about 200,000 
tenants; but a great many of these 
would have much smaller accounts than 
that. On an estate with which he was 
acquainted the average payment of the 
tenants was £3 10s., and the amount of 
interest which would have to be collected 
from these 400 tenants on the estate 
would be 4}d. every half-year; whereas 
the redemption money would be about 
5s.; that would be an increase of the 
rents on that Irish estate for 15 years of 
8 per cent. It had been stated that these 
insolvent or bankrupt tenants were a 
class of men who had not paid, and 
could not pay, their rents; and, under 
these circumstances, here was a proposal 
that the State should become the creditor 
of 200,000 of them, for an increase of 
their rents by 8 per cent. It seemed 
perfectly absurd when looked at in con- 
nection with these figures, and he hoped 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Ecroyd) 
would not push his Amendment to a 
division. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he could 
not share the confidence of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Shrop- 
shire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton), or in- 
dulge the hope that by any Amendment 
they could make this a good Bill; but, 
at the same time, they might make it a 
less bad one. The hon. and gallant 
Member for Cork County (Colonel Col- 
thurst) supported the Amendment by 
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his speech; and, while cordially con- 
curring in his premisses, he must alto- 

ether dissent from his conclusions. The 
oy and gallant Gentleman urged an 
argument of great power and force in 
favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Preston; but he concluded 
by declaring against the Amendment, 
although he entirely agreed with it. 
[Colonel Cotrnurst: No.] Many hon. 
Members would confirm him (Mr. J. 
Lowther) when he said the conclusion 
of the speech was a surprise and a dis- 
appointment to the Committee. But his 
(Mr. J. Lowther’s) principal object in 
rising was to notice a remark made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Childers) with 
regard to the precedent set by the late 
Government in making advances to 
landlords in the autumn of 1879 and 
the early part of the following year. 
This was, at the time, generally accepted 
by both sides of the then House of 
Commons as a fair financial proposal ; 
and, though it was criticized in some 
quarters, it was adopted by the Suc- 
cessors of the late Government, and, in 
fact, continued and extended by them. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that Par- 
liament advanced money to the land- 
lords on repayments over 35 years, and 
that, thereby, the landlords were given 
by way of gift one-third of these ad- 
vances; and, he said, what would be 
thought of the even-handed dealing of 
Parliament, if it turned round and made 
the advance to the tenants a loan pay- 
able in 15 years, thereby making in the 
form of a gift only one-seventh of the 
advance? Now, the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not, for the first time, fallen 
into an error in regard to the scheme of 
the late Government which was adopted 
by the present Government. It was not 
an advance for the benefit of the land- 
lords; it was clearly and distinctly 
brought before Parliament both by his 
right hon. Friend the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), and by himself, not as a boon 
for the landlord class, but as a means of 
relief to the people of Ireland, and 
mainly of the small tenants. It was an 
alternative suggested to the minds of 
the late Government as preferable to 
the establishment of public works, and 
it was felt that public money would best 
circulate through the population if it 
passed, in the first instance, to the em- 
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plorere of labour and the owners of large 
and small estates, and it was in no shape 
or form submitted to Parliament as a 
boon for the landlords, and that was 
stated distinctly. He had heard the 
contrary stated before, in good faith, no 
doubt, and it had passed uncontradicted 
as an established fact; but it must be 
clearly understood that the Government 
proposed the scheme for the relief of 
the humbler classes in Ireland. That 
disposed of the supposed precedent of 
the Act of 1879-80. But the right hon. 
Gentleman denounced, or rather took 
exception to, the introduction of this 
Amendment, the alternative of a loan, 
because, he said, the matter should be 
considered as disposed of at the second 
reading. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I said it was not 
worthy of two long debates, and that we 
had had one on the second reading. 

Me. J. LOWTHER, continuing, said, 
he hoped it would not be unduly long, 
but that the discussion would be kept 
within reasonable dimensions. But with 
regard to the arguments advanced by 
the right hon. Gentleman against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd), he confessed that, 
knowing the great ability and skill with 
which the right hon. Gentleman handled 
all facts of a financial character, he was 
grievously disappointed at the argument 
brought forward. He appeared to con- 
sider that affording facilities to persons, 
reduced to a position of temporary indi- 
gence, by offering them loans on reason- 
able terms, to be repaid over an extended 
period, when it was hoped prosperity 
would have returned, was not conferring 
a substantial benefit upon them. Now, 
the Committee must have been struck by 
the arguments of the hon. Member for 
Preston, and the disinclination of the 
right hon. Gentleman to face those 
arguments on their merits; but there 
was a reason which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have dwelt on against 
the Government entertaining any such 
Amendment as this now brought for- 
ward; and, as he (Mr J. Lowther) 
always was anxious to be considered 
fair in debate, he would supply the 
missing link in the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s chain of reasons. He would re- 
mind the Committee of criticisms on a 
system of relieving by way of loan from 
a quarter which he knew had for some 
time had great weight with Her Ma- 
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loans was referred to in these terms 
in a letter which had now become 
historical— 
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‘‘The proposals you have described to me, as 
suggested in some quarters, as to making loans 
repayable over a term of years, however many 
years payment might be spread over, should be 
absolutely rejected for reasons I have already 
explained.” 


Well, these were not fully explained to 
the House; but this was quoted from 
the unmutilated copy of a now historical 
document, which had formed the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion in and 
out of the House; and this, he thought, 
was the only argument that the Govern- 
ment could seriously urge against the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Preston. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, this was a 
debate in which they ought to have 
short speeches, and speeches that con- 
tained arguments on the proposition as 
to whether this relief to tenants should 
be given by way of gift or loan. He 
would do his best to reply in both par- 
ticulars. The hon. Member for North 
Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick), speak- 
ing with some force and feeling, drew a 
comparison between the early Irish fa- 
mines and what he called the famine and 
the distress of recent years. In what 
he described as a national calamity, the 
hon. Member said it had not been pro- 
posed to relieve the poor Irish by means 
of gift. He (Mr. Trevelyan) allowed 
that it was not proposed to do that; but 
it must be remembered that ‘‘ man pro- 
poses, and God disposes.”” It was pro- 
posed to relieve the sufferers of Irish 
famines by means of loan. No less 
than £4,797,000 was lent for the pay- 
ment of thelabouring poor. What was 
the result? Why this. In the follow- 
ing year an Act was passed, which re- 
cited that the failure of the potato crop 
had been more serious than was at first 
thought, and enacted that the Board of 
Works should take account of the funds 
expended, and that half the amount ad- 
vanced should be put down to the Con- 
solidated Fund, and thus be remitted. 
That was what the Treasury hoped, 
while the famine was still in progress; 
but the hopes of the Treasury fell very 
much below the results. Out of the 
£4,800,000, only £590,000 ever found 
its way back to the National Exche- 
quer; while nearly £4,200,000 had in 
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the end to be remitted. So much for 
the precedent, in a great national cala- 
mity, of relieving the poor by means of 
loan and not by gift. In addition to 
what he had stated, £1,250,000 was 
lent under the head of Temporary Re- 
lief, and £500,000 only was repaid, 
£750,000 being remitted. After that, 
he thought the hon. Member for North 
Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) would 
allow that there was, if not in form, yet 
in fact, a very important precedent for 
relieving distress by means of gift, 
drawn from that very period from which 
the hon. Gentleman challenged the Go- 
vernment to find a precedent. Exactly 
the same experience as was the expe- 
rience of the English Government in 
the famine in 1846 was the experience 
of the Indian Government in the recent 
famine. In the case of those districts 
where there was a land system which, in 
some respects, resembled that of Ire- 
land, the Indian Government went 
boldly at once to work. They remitted 
the Land Tax to the Zemindars, and by 
them to the Ryots. In the first place, 
the Government made the remission a 
loan; but in a year’s time they found 
they could not recover the money, and 
they remitted the whole sum, exactly 
on the same principle as the Irish Go- 
vernment attempted to deal with the 
great remission of tithes in Ireland. 
£1,000,000 was raised to lend to the 
owners of tithes in Ireland, and that 
was to be repaid in five instalments. 
Parliament thought it would demoralize 
the Irish tenantry if the money were 
given in the shape of a gift; but what 
was the result? The advances under 
the Act of 1833 amcunted to £900,000 ; 
and it might be said that none was ever 
recovered ; £12,000 was recovered by 
the same process by which they were 
now asked to believe they would recover 
the enormous number of small sums 
proposed to be given in the present case. 
At that time, Parliament, with great 
wisdom, consented to do that which this 
Bill asked Parliament to do; they re- 
mitted the rest of the sum and made it 
a gift, and notaloan. His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Childers) had referred to 
the recent loans to landlords in language 
which brought down upon him severe 
comments from the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. J. Lowther). The 
loan to landlords was extended over 
seven years, because no interest was 
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paid at all for the first two years. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) 
had said that those loans were not an 
advance to the landlord, but to the ten- 
ant. He (Mr. Trevelyan) did not for a 
moment dispute that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was quite correct in describing 
the motives which actuated the late Ad- 
ministration; but he defied the right 
hon. Gentleman to dispute the fact that, 
whatever was the primary reason which 
impelled the late Government to give the 
money, the result was, the landlords had 
got the money to spend on purposes 
which, in the eyes of a good landlord, 
were, perhaps, the best purposes to which 
money could be applied. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with his great know- 
ledge of English Land Law, would not 
deny that an English landlord would be 
as much gratified by a present of £5,000 
to spend on drainage or other improve- 
ments of his property, as by any pre- 
sent given to him for almost any object 
under the sun. The hon. Member for 
South Shropshire (Sir Baldwyn Leigh- 
ton) said a small loss would be imposed 
on the tenants by this clause—a loss 
which looked small in the eyes of any 
hon. Gentleman, but a loss which looked 
large in the eyes of the Irish tenantry. 
Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he put that small charge against the re- 
duction of rent which had taken place ; 
but if, as he suggested, the interest of 
the loan were extended to the Union, 
even that charge would be imperceptible. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was glad 
the hon. Baronet had reminded him of 
that, because it would fit in with the 
argument he was now about to advance. 
It was exactly by comparing the amount 
of the burden which this clause imposed 
with the amount of relief given by the 
Land Act that he was anxious to show 
how very large that burden would be. 
Now, the Land Act of last year was 
represented on one side of the House as 
a very great boon to tenants, and on the 
other side of the House it was sometimes 
represented as a great injury to the 
landlord. At any rate, it was agreed 
that the result was very considerable. 
Let them see what this result was in the 
ease of some of the smaller holdings. 
He would take some of the holdings on 
the West Coast of Galway, and the first 
one that came under his notice was a 
holding rented at £6, the judicial rent 
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Under the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd), the £6 
which would, he (Mr. Trevelyan, sup- 
posed, represent the outside sum which 
would be paid to the landlord under the 
Bill, would be spread over 15 years with- 
out interest, at the rate of 8s. a-year— 
that was to say, the tenant would have to 
pay 25 per cent upon the advantage 
which was given him by the Land Act. 
The rent of the next holding on the list 
was £5 4s., the judicial rent £4; the 
tenant gained by the Land Act £1 4s. 
a-year; but he would, under the clause 
of the hon. Member for Preston, pay 7s. 
a-year, or 35 per cent, for the benefit 
which he got by the Land Act. The 
former rent of the next holding was £8, 
and the judicial rent £7. The tenant in 
that case would have to pay, under the 
hon. Member’s Amendment, 11s. a-year, 
or more than 50 per cent of the advan- 
tage he got by the Land Act. And in 
the next case the former rent was £10, 
and the judicial rent £9. This was a 
case in which the tenant would have to 
pay 13s. a-year under the Amendment 
of the hon. Member, which was equal, 
so far as he (Mr. Trevelyan) could calcu- 
late rapidly, to something like 65 per 
cent upon the benefits given by the Land 
Act. That was an enormous percentage 
on the benefits of the Land Act, which 
had been referred to by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Shropshire. If, 
instead of sending a man into the world, 
for the first time in his life, a free man 
with a chance before him, they took 
away from him 50 per cent of the bene- 
ficent operation of the Land Act, he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) believed that the result 
would be found to be very disappointing. 
The right hon. Member (Mr. J. Lowther) 
ended his speech with a quotation which 
was very interesting, and which came 
from a very high authority. He (Mr. 
Trevelyan) ventured to end his speech 
with a quotation from an authority 
which, in his eyes, was quite as high an 
authority—namely, a gentleman he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) had known all his life (Mr. 
R. Bagwell, of Clonmel), who had always 
lived amongst his own people, and who 
watched with the greatest care all legis- 
lation in that House, both remedial and 
coercive, for the purpose of noting whe- 
ther or not it would enable Irish land- 
lords to live with comfort and advantage 
amongst his own people, which that 
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to be desired by every landlord. These 
were the last words which Mr. Bagwell 
sent to Zhe Times yesterday— 

‘“‘ A poor man may honourably take a present 
from a rich man; but borrowing on sham se- 
curity savours of swindling. If you wish to 
demoralize the poor tenant, lend him money, 
which he never can repay, and make him pro- 
mise to repay it with interest. I believe the 
vast majority of small tenants can no more pay 
arrears incurred before November, 1880, than 
they can pay the National Debt. A loan would 
only increase their misery and despair, while a 
judicious gift might save many and show all 
that the State means fairly by them.”’ 


Mr. GOSCHEN said, his right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had made a very convincing and able 
speech on this question. An appeal had 
been made from the other side to hon. 
Members on this side, whether anything 
could be more demoralizing than an 
eleemosynary gift to the tenants of Ire- 
land? He (Mr. Goschen) agreed with 
his right hon. Friend who had just sat 
down that if there was anything more 
demoralizing than an eleemosynary gift 
it was a sham loan. They had got to 
look at the matter from two points of 
view—namely, how far this Bill was 
demoralizing to the people, and how far 
it was demoralizing as a precedent in 
our general legislation. While he (Mr. 
Goschen) thought it wholly improper 
that they should, asa Parliament, make 
gifts, he should view with great alarm 
the making of loans at an interest of 
1 per cent. They had already seen the 
consequence of a loan at 1 per cent made 
to the landlords by the late Government. 
It was quoted as a precedent, and they 
might depend upon it that if they con- 
tinued to lend money at | per cent they 
would set up a financial example which 
would give the greatest possible trouble 
in the future. It appeared to him that 
they ought either to make a gift and 
charge no interest at all, or they ought 
to charge a fair interest which would be 
remuncrative to the State. It was be- 
tween these two alternatives they ought 
to choose. It had been argued by a 
large number of hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, and certainly by hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland who sat upon 
the opposite Benches, that the system of 
loan might have great advantages over 
the system of gift, inasmuch as it would 
bring home to the tenant that there was 
a slight liability incurred in consequence 
of his not having paid his arrears. But 
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he (Mr. Goschen) should look upon it as 
a most dangerous financial precedent 
to set for the future, if, under any cir- 
cumstances, they were to have recourse 
to a sham loan made at a sham rate of 
interest. On those grounds, he should, 
whatever view he might take of the sys- 
tem of loan, oppose the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd). 

Mr. SHAW said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Childers) had characterized 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) as one well fitted 
for a second reading, and then the right 
hon. Gentleman himself went on to make 
a very excellent second reading speech. 
He (Mr. Shaw) considered that when 
the Government had adopted the prin- 
ciple of gift, and when that House had 
also adopted it, the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ecroyd) and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) would go to entirely alter 
the character of the Bill ; and he did not ° 
think that they could expect the Govern- 
ment, at that stage, to give up the entire 
machinery they had provided and adopt 
the principle of loan. He still continued 
to think, notwithstanding the excellent 
arguments which had been used to the 
contrary, that the system of loan would 
be better for the tenantry and better for 
the State. The only reason why he had 
interposed at this stage of the proceed- 
ings was, that he had understood the 
Prime Minister to intimate that he was 
prepared to consider the question of loan 
in certain cases. The Amendment which 
would come on for consideration by-and- 
bye, in which the tenant’s interest in 
his holding was to be considered as an 
asset, changed the whoie aspect of the 
case; and he (Mr. Shaw) thought the 
view which was put before the Com- 
mittee some hours ago by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) a very 
right and proper one. It was, that in 
cases where this asset was brought up 
and considered to exclude the tenant from 
the gift, and where the case was con- 
sidered a real one, the Commissioners 
should have power to lend. There was 
a very great objection on the part of many 
of the Irish tenantry to do anything 
which would in any respect pauperize 
themselves. It was generally supposed 
that an Irish tenant would grasp at any 
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money that was put before him; but he 
(Mr. Shaw) would give the Committee 
an instance of the independence of one 
tenant, at any rate. When he (Mr. Shaw) 
was at home the other day, he heard 
from a land agent that a tenant came 
up to pay his rent. The landlord said 
to the man when he presented the rent 
—‘‘ You had better keep this. You will 
be able to get relief under the Arrears 
Bill.” ‘The tenant asked—‘‘ Will it be 
necessary for me to swear I was not 
able to pay it?” The land agent said, 
“Yes.” ‘* Then,” replied the tenant, ‘I 
would not do it.” There were many 
respectable tenants who would shrink 
from doing anything which would reduce 
them to the position of paupers; and he 
did hope that, at a future stage of the Bill, 
the Government would see their way to 
be able to bring in a clause which would 
enable such men to obtain relief by way 
of loan. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
said, the difficulty in which they were 
placed was not indicated by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Shaw), or by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). 
They said the plan of the Government 
was, in their opinion, the best that could 
have been chosen. They thought it 
would have been better that the system 
of loan should have been originally 
adopted, rather than the system of gift ; 
but the Government having proposed 
the system of gift, and the Bill having 
been read a second time in that shape, 
it would be difficult for the Committee 
to change the whole system, and intro- 
duce what the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw) called an entirely dif- 
ferent Bill. Of course, the Committee felt 
there was some force in an argument of 
that kind, though it did not apply tothose 
who objected as much as they possibly 
could, on the second reading, against the 
principle upon which the Bill wasframed. 
He believed that many hon. Gentlemen, 
who were disposed to agree in the view 
he took, were precluded from voting 
with him on the second reading, because 
they said—‘‘ If we do so, we shall, in 
fact, prevent the Bill proceeding fur- 
ther.” Hon. Gentlemen were also 
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swayed by the argument which he (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) thought was used in 
the course of the second reading debate, 
that, after all, the question of gift versus 
loan was not one to be decided upon the 
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second reading. It was not one forming 
the essence of the Bill; but it was a 
question which might and ought to be 
discussed in Committee. Now, when 
they got into Committee, the Govern- 
ment said—‘‘Oh, no! you’ve missed 
your opportunity, because the House 
has decided upon the machinery to be 
employed in the Bill.”” He would not 
charge his memory with all the expres- 
sions used; but it was the tone of the 
debate on the second reading which 
tended very much in the direction he 
had described. He did not consider 
that anything had been said in support 
of the principle of gift which did not 
apply to the principle of loan. They 
were told that the loans would be of 
such small amounts individually, that 
the interest upon the advances would be 
so small, that it would be hardly worth 
while to go to the expense of collecting it 
for the period of 15 years, or for any 
other period. An argument which had 
always been used by Gentlemen who 
took an interest in the condition of the 
small occupiers of Ireland—an argu- 
ment which had always been used by 
those who desired the small holders to 
become proprietors—had been, that they 
would be pleased to gain this position 
on the terms of a loan being made to 
them, which loan they would be proud 
to repay. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Oork (Mr. 
Parnell), who knew a great deal 
about the true condition and spirit of a 
large portion of the people of Ireland, 
had said that many of them would be 
honourable, and anxious to discharge 
every obligation they might incur in the 
shape of a loan, and that they did not 
wish to be pauperized. He (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) did not see why they should 
not in this Bill adopt a plan which would 
have the effect of putting the people, so 
to speak, on their mettle, and inducing 
them to make those repayments in an 
honest manner, and deliver them from 
feelings which were said would be pain- 
ful to a large number of them. If the 
principle of loan were adopted, they 
would get applications from the better 
class, rather than from the worst class, 
whom they now heard were the persons 
most likely to get the gift. The Com- 
mittee were told again that if they gave 
a loan at a lower rate of interest than 
the market rate they were really making 
a gift, and that if they made a gift at 
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all they had better make it out and out. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) himself saw 
the greatest difference in the world be- 
tween a loan and a gift, even if the loan 
were made without any interest at all. 
They must remember that they were 
dealing primarily, at all events, with a 
fund which was supposed to exist for the 
benefit of the Irish people. Suppose 
they gave all that fund to those who 
happened to be in need at the present 
moment; suppose they gave it away for 
the purpose of stopping present claims ; 
what were they to do in the future? If 
the money was understood to be repaid, 
though the interest might be sacrificed, 
the money, at all events, would be re- 
turned, and the fund would be available 
for any future purpose to which it might 
be thought necessary to apply it. It 
seemed to him that two courses were open 
to them—namely, the making of those 
advances by way of loan, or by way of 
gift. There were quite as many argu- 
ments to be urged against the system of 
gift as there were against the system of 
loan and the advantages which would 
accrue by the adoption of the principle 
of loan were quite as great as the ad- 
vantages which would accrue by the 
adoption of the system of gift. Therefore, 
he was anxious to support the proposal 
to make those advances by way of loan, 
although he cared little whether the 
proposal was adopted in the form sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Ecroyd) or by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for South Shropshire (Sir Bald- 
wyn Leighton). The two proposals were 
very like, though they differed in re- 
spect to the rate of interest. In dividing 
upon the question they would express 
their conviction that the principle of loan 
was that upon which they ought to pro- 
ceed. They would give effect to the con- 
victions which had been expressed by 
hon. Members who sat in other parts of 
the House, though, for some reason or 
other, they had not thought fit to sup- 
port the present proposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was mistaken in supposing that the 
question of gift versus loan was one 
which was reserved for the decision of 
tbe Committee. His (Mr. Gladstone’s) 
own declarations, which principally ex- 
pressed the sense of the Government, 
were in flat contradiction to what was 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman. 
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There was not a single word, as far as 
he was cognizant, which gave the 
slightest colour to the extraordinary 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but, on the contrary, the basis of the 
measure on the principle of gift was 
fully brought out on the second reading, 
and he remembered insisting, in answer 
to the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw), from whom he re- 
gretted to differ on any Irish question 
whatever, upon the fundamental dis- 
tinction which the Government felt bound 
to make between the plan of loan and 
the plan of gift. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
was therefore much astonished that 
the right hon. Gentleman had entirely 
misunderstood the whole title under 
which the Government had pressed this 
Bill on the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had himself moved an Amend- 
ment which would fundamentally destroy 
the Bill in Committee, and that he 
hardly thought was within the liberty 
of an hon. Member. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) rarely heard from a financial au- 
thority in that House any statement 
with greater satisfaction than the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen)— 
namely, that whatever might be said as 
to the question of loan and gift, there 
was one thing that Parliament ought, 
above all others, to avoid, and that was 
a sham loan or a gift with the name of 
loan. That was quite true; and let 
them see how it applied in the present 
case. They had passed by a very large 
majority the preliminary stages of the 
Bill, it being avowed throughout by the 
authors of the Bill that it was framed 
upon the principle of gift; and it having 
been from the first promulgated that it 
was a question of gift with compulsion 
on the one hand, and loan with voluntary 
acceptance on the other, and after that 
principle had been so promulgated and 
so accepted, the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ecroyd), in Committee on the Bill, sup- 
ported by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition, made a Mo- 
tion, the effect of which would be to 
destroy six-sevenths of the gift, and 
therefore to destroy six-sevenths of what 
the House assented to on the second 
reading of the Bill. He would not say 
that the introduction of such a Motion 
was a breach of liberty on the part of 
an hon. Member; but he thought that 
if they were to make any progress 
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with Business at all the introduction of 
the Amendment was a very licentious 
use of that liberty, especially when the 
House adopted, after full debate and 
after the fullest and clearest Notice, and 
with large majorities, the principle of 
gift. As between a gift and a loan, and 
especially a loan which was of an unreal 
nature, which had been called a sham 
loan, there was a great difference. To 
make a gift under the present circum- 
stances was a most serious matter. No- 
thing but the strongest reasons could 
recommend it; but it came, if he might 
say 80, honestly before Parliament and 
the country, and was open to all the ob- 
jections to it. There was nothing in- 
sidious about it. It did not introduce 
itself under false pretences. It did 
make away with the ratepayers’ money, 
and it told them so; so that, having fair 
notice, they knew at once the whole 
nature of the proposal. But with re- 
gard to those sham loans the case was 
exactly the reverse. They came before 
the people with the pretence that it was 
perfectly certain that the money would 
be recovered. Precedent after precedent 
was cited to show how the money had 
not been recovered when loans had been 
made by the State. But still hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite said—‘‘ Oh! that is a 
different case, and we shall be able to 
recover it all.” In point of financial 
security, his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Goschen) was perfectly right in urging 
that this was a description of proceeding 
against which, on principle, they ought 
to be on their guard, and that the ques- 
tion of gift was one they ought to canvas 
thoroughly and scrutinize to the bottom, 
and accept or reject upon its merits. They 
knew, in regard to it, where they were 
going and what they were doing ; but in 
the case of a sham loan they had no 
security whatever. The question raised 
by the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) was a very serious one, 
and well deserving the consideration of 
the Committee. It was with regard to 
those tenants who were not paupers, but 
who, notwithstanding, required assist- 
ance in the payment of their arrears; 
and it was a serious matter whether 
something of the kind suggested by the 
hon. Member ought not to be provided. 
He wished to give no adverse opinion 
on the subject; but, if the proposal was 
brought up in a proper form, it should 
have the Government’s full and candid 
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consideration. The matter was not, 
however, at all within the scope of the 
present Amendment. Regarding the 
present Amendment, though he did not 
question the right to put it, he would 
put it to the Committee whether, having 
determined, after long debate, to pass 
this measure upon the principle of gift, 
they ought to adoptan incidental Amend- 
ment that might withdraw six-sevenths 
of that, which they had already decided 
on granting ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, that the Amend- 
ment under notice was, without exagge- 
ration, one of the most important that 
could be urged, and it was supported by 
the gravest arguments. It was impos- 
sible to keep back the fact that the Bill 
mainly depended on the element of gift ; 
and it was impossible for any Ministry 
putting forward such a proposal not to 
put it in the most prominent position. 
Neither was it possible, for those who 
opposed such a measure, to avoid giving 
prominence to considerations which they 
thought made it mischievous and demo- 
ralizing. Theright hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister used the word “ licen- 
tious,” and by its use had almost ex- 
posed himself to a similar epithet; but 
he (Mr. Gibson) would not use it, with 
or without reserve. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, however, put forward 
the right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) as a bright example to be 
followed as to the argument that gift 
was better than loan, if the latter 
was not to be accompanied by sub- 
stantial interest; in other words, it 
should be all or nothing. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon, upon another Amendment, had 
contested the policy of making this pure 
and simple gift, and had suggested an 
intermediate course by which the tenants 
and the State would be free from the 
embarrassment and the demoralizing 
effect of such a proceeding. What was 
the effect of the Amendments of the 
Government and of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon? The 
argument was that if the money was not 
a gift, it was of very little advantage to 
say it should be a loan with small in- 
terest. He never could see the force of 
that argument. He had always thought 
that a loan, even without interest, 
was a very different thing from a gift; 
and, certainly, if he were offered his 
choice of a gift, or a loan without in- 
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terest, he should not hesitate a moment, 
and he ventured to say there were very 
few people who would hesitate. He 
could see the most extraordinary differ- 
ence of principle, particularly when the 
giver was the State, between saying to 
the people who were unable to pay their 
debts, ‘‘ We will give you a free gift,” 
and, ‘‘ We will give you a loan without 
interest and on easy terms ;’’ and could 
see still greater difference when not only 
was the principle of loan given as an 
alternative to the principle of gift, but 
‘ when some interest was to be paid, in- 
stead of none. Of course, if anybody 
went into the market to borrow money, 
he could not borrow it at 1 per cent, and 
it was reasonable that some interest 
should be charged, or, at all events, 
that if the element of loan was pre- 
served, there should be some con- 
sideration given to the question of in- 
terest. He ventured to think that ten- 
ants would feel a sounder and more 
wholesome responsibility by accepting a 
loan as suggested by the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) than by re- 
ceiving a gift which entailed no obliga- 
tion of any kind; that would certainly 
have a less demoralizing effect than the 
present proposal. The hon. Member 
for the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
whose opinion upon these matters was 
entitled to great respect, not only from 
his vast knowledge of banking affairs, 
but his special knowledge of everything 
connected with Ireland and Irish tenants, 
was strongly in favour of loan as against 
gift, and he had suggested that possibly 
there might be some discretion used ; 
that the Government might keep up a 
gift for the lower classes of tenants and 
retain the element of loan for the higher 
class. That was a proposal upon which 
he (Mr. Gibson) thought the Prime 
Minister might have spoken with some 
clearness, and it was a matter which 
might be understood without the slightest 
difficulty. He could understand the 
argument that for a tenant with a valua- 
tion of £5 or £10 there might be a gift ; 
and that tenants above that limit should 
be dealt with by loan, on whatever terms 
of interest or advance the State might 
think wise or just; that was a clear 
and intelligible proposition. The Go- 
vernment, however, indicated that that 
was a proposal upon which they had not 
been prepared to express any adverse 
opinion—that it was a serious question, 
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and they would reserve their decision for 
any proposal that might be made with 
reference to it. [Mr. GuapsTone dis- 
sented.| Then, it was not easy to under- 
stand what the attitude of the Govern- 
ment was. Any proposal on the subject 
must come from the Government, for it 
was not competent for any private Mem- 
ber to suggest any inereased taxa- 
tion. The Government had had ample 
time to consider and reconsider every 
topic in connection with this question of 
arrears, and it was obvious that the 
right hon. Gentleman had thought upon 
this question a few days ago, and it 
would appear from the words he used 
that he was disposed to take a more 
favourable view of that point; and, 
therefore, he (Mr. Gibson) would suggest 
that it was only reasonable that some 
effect, one way or the other, should be 
given to his statement, and that he 
should take the-earliest opportunity of in- 
dicating ‘‘ Aye ” or ‘‘ No” with reference 
to this question. It was the cruellest and 
the most unsettling thing, in the present 
state of Ireland, to use vague and un- 
certain words which might feed hopes 
which were never intended to be realized. 
As a matter of simple mercy, it was 
better to speak definitely, at the earliest 
possible time when the Government had 
considered this question. The strong 
difficulty he felt with reference to this 
proposal of the Government was this— 
it gave the highest sanction that was 
conceivable to the ‘‘no rent’’ manifesto, 
and that was a very serious thing for 
the Committee to undertake. Every- 
body in that House was familiar with 
the ‘‘no rent” manifesto, and they knew 
its teachings and results, and upon what 
it rested; and if there was any single 
measure that could be submitted to Par- 
liament that would recognize and give 
effect to, and strengthen, and encourage 
the ‘‘no rent” manifesto, and possibly 
suggest one in the future, it was a Bill 
such as this, proposing a gift and not a 
loan to enable tenants to clear off arrears, 
many of which were added under the 
operation of that manifesto. That was 
a question upon which opinion in Ire- 
land was entitled to some respect; and 
he ventured to say that the real opinion 
of the vast majority of Irish Members, 
other than those who represented the 
Land League, was absolutely opposed 
to gift and in favour of loan. A Me- 
morial was presented to the Prime Mi- 
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nister some months ago by the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. 
Charles Russell), signed by 112 Mem- 
bers, suggesting that the question of 
arrears should be dealt with; but that 
Memorial never suggested that arrears 
should be dealt with by way of gift. It 
suggested the principle of loan, and 
since then a Memorial signed by several 
English as well as Irish Members—the 
Ulster Liberal Members, in conjunction 
with the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork, and others on the Government 
side of the House, whose opinions were 
entitled to respect — had advised the 
adoption, not of gift, but of loan. That 
was a matter which was certainly entitled 
to much consideration, and he was not 
disposed to lessen the suspicion with 
which he regarded this proposal, when 
he found that the sole Representatives 
from Ireland who supported gift were 
the Representatives of the Land League ; 
and he could not regard, without the 
gravest apprehension, legislation which 
he believed was demoralizing in its 
teachings and tendencies, and which 
would not attain the permanent happi- 
ness and prosperity of the country. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, as 
he intended to vote against the proposal, 
and yet had always been in favour of 
the principle of loan and not of gift, he 
wished to explain why he adopted that 
course. When once the responsible Go- 
vernment had come forward with a pro- 
posal to give money in Ireland, it was 
impossible to propose that the money 
should not be a gift, but a loan. By 
the proposals which had been sanctioned 
by the Committee, people had been told 
that money would be given to them, 
and it was now impossible to hark back 
and make the advances as loans. He 
wished the Committee to consider in 
what a singular way matters were dealt 
with in the House of Commons. They 
did those things which they ought not 
to have done, and they did not do those 
things which they ought to have done. 
The legitimate occasion for gift was the 
time when the crops failed and the 
people were starving ; and he felt con- 
vinced that there was no example in the 
history of this country, or of any other 
country, of a State endeavouring to 
obtain the repayment of advances of 
that kind during a time of famine. The 
money advanced for the purchase of 
seed to enable the people to cultivate 
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their ground was an instance of a sham 
loan, for what had happened? Some of 
the Irish Members had warned the 
House, but the House and the Govern- 
ment never listened to them. They told 
the Government then in power that the 
money advanced for seed ought to have 
been made a gift, and not a loan; but 
the House and the Government refused 
to take that course, and made the ad- 
vance a loan. The result was that that 
money had become a sham loan, and 
the Government had not been able to 
collect it. On the other hand, they had 
given a loan to the landlords at 1 per 
cent interest; the Irish Members ob- 
jected to that ; but the present Govern- 
ment, when they came into Office, did 
exactly the same thing, and, in spite of 
the remonstrances of the Irish Members, 
they advanced another £750,000 of Irish 
money in that way. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We did that, as 
we considered, in fulfilment of an en- 
gagement, and not as a voluntary act. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
did not think that the Government had, 
on any other occasion, pretended such 
a fulfilment of an engagement. The 
money advaneed was absolutely contrary 
to Act of Parliament. There was never 
any engagement, and the Government 
had to pass another Act of Parliament 
to deal with the loan. There was no 
engagement whatever, and the simple 
explanation was, that such alarge num- 
ber of applications came in, that the 
Government said it would be very incon- 
venient to stop the advances, and they 
were in honour bound to continue them, 
as their Predecessors would probably 
have made the advances. To do what? 
To make what he maintained was a pro- 
fligate use of money which belonged to 
the Irish people. The Irish Members 
had asked the Government to extend 
these loans to tenants, but the Govern- 
ment and the House refused ; although, 
if they had acceded and advanced money 
to the tenants, the tenants would not 
have been in their present position. 
They would have been able to pay their 
rents, and to cultivate their holdings, 
and there would have been none of these . 
disputes as to loan or gift. The diffi- 
culty of collecting was no valid objec- 
tion to loans being advanced to Irish 
tenants ; because there had been abun- 
dant examples of small loans, and it 
was found that no money was more 
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easily collected, or more honourably re- 
paid. Had the Committee forgotten the 
Fishery Loans, which were very small 
sums, advanced to the very poorest class, 
and which were collected with the greatest 
ease, and repaid with the most unswerv- 
ing fidelity? Who did not know that 
the banks in Ireland advanced loans of 
extremely small amounts? Very often 
the bills were for about £5, and there 
was no security better than they were 
for money advanced to poor people. 
When the House refused to recognize 
that the Irish tenants had repaid these 
small sums, how were the Purchase 
Clauses of the Land Act to be carried 
out? Under those circumstances, al- 
though he should vote against this 
Amendment, on the other hand, he hoped 
the Government would extend the prin- 
ciple of loans to holdings above £30 
valuation. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that, al- 
though in favour of loan instead of gift, 
he felt that it was now too late to ask 
the Government to alter what they con- 
sidered the vital part of the Bill; and 
his anxiety, at the present time, was to 
see the Bill passed in the most compre- 
hensive shape, in order that it might 
attain the objects the Government had 
in view. On the subject of sham loans, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland had brought forward 
the case of £4,000,000 advanced at the 
time of the Irish Famine. That money 
was advanced on the security of public 
works. Those works were obsolete now, 
and were no security whatever; but he 
would ask the Committee to compare 
that security with the security of the 
tenant right in Ulster, and to remember 
that the tenant’s interest, upon which 
the money would be advanced, was 
equal to the fee-simple of the landlord 
as security. If the tenant’s interest was 
to be taken into account as an asset so 
far as the North of Ireland was con- 
cerned, this Bill would be of no practi- 
cal value. There were, in the North of 
Ireland, struggling tenants deep in 
arrear, who yet would not apply for a 
loan; and he agreed with his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) that 
it was the business of the Government 
to bring in an Amendment themselves, 
dealing with this question of allowing 
tenants who would not ask for a gift to 
get aloan. In Ulster there were more 
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evictions than in any other Province in 
Ireland ; and the struggling tenants of 
Ulster, who had endeavoured to pay 
their way, were entitled to consideration, 
and to receive loans when gifts were 
barred, by an Amendment proposed by 
the Prime Minister, providing that the 
tenant right should stand in the way of 
loans. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not be- 
lieve that there were many tenants in 
Ulster, or anywhere else, who, being 
unable to pay their rents, would refuse 
a gift and prefer a loan. Human na- 
ture was the same all the world over, 
and he had not found, eitherin Munster 
or Ulster, any tenants who were not 
willing to take a gift in preference to a 
loan, if they could get it. He denied 
that there was the slightest foundation 
for the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), that 
the tenants who obeyed the “no rent’”’ 
manifesto were the tenants who would 
benefit by the Bill. On the contrary, 
the tenants who would benefit by the 
Bill would be those who were unable to 
pay, and who, consequently, whether 
there had been a ‘‘ no rent”’ manifesto 
or not, would have paid nothing, and 
would be still unable to pay. In many 
cases in the West of Ireland, particu- 
larly in Mayo, he found that the small 
tenants had made payments on account 
of their rents, and had not obeyed the 
manifesto, but who were being evicted, 
because they could not pay the balance 
of their arrears. So far from the “no 
rent”? manifesto tenants benefiting by 
the Bill, he believed it would be quit8 
the reverse. The principle upon which 
the Bill was based was bond fide and 
honest. It was not brought forward by, 
or in connection with, the Land League, 
and it was well known that many of the 
extreme leaders of the Land League in 
Ireland were very much opposed to the 
Bill, because they believed it would 
place in the pockets of the landlords a 
large amount of arrears which they 
otherwise would never have recovered. 
They believed that, in a great many 
eases, the landlords, if they could not 
recover the arrears, would eject the ten- 
ants ; and it was to avoid the misery and 
suffering that would result in such cases, 
that he, and his hon. Friends, had 
thought it right to support the Bill. 
He did so from no Land League point 
of view, and if the right hon. and 
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learned Gentleman attempted to mislead 
the Party behind him by trying to per- 
suade them that he knew the truth him- 
self, it would be a case of the blind lead- 
ing the blind, which would probably 
result in both falling into the ditch. He 
thought it would be prudent, and would 
conduce very much to the restoration 
of order in Ireland, if tenants above 
£30 valuation, who proved their inabi- 
lity to pay, were permitted to borrow 
from the State at a low rate of interest ; 
but he would not interfere with the ten- 
ants below that amount. He believed 
that the vast majority below £30, who 
were unable to pay their rents, wero so 
harassed and so depressed that, if they 
accepted loans, they would accept them 
with the intention of not repaying them. 
They looked upon these arrears of rent 
as an unjust exaction; and he thought 
that if the Committee changed its mind 
now, at the last moment, and forced 
upon this pauperized class a loan instead 
of a gift, the taxpayers of this country 
would deserve not to have any of the 
money repaid. The case of the tenants 
above that class was entirely different ; 
but he should not be disposed to go so 
far as the hon. Member for the County 
of Cork (Mr. Shaw) and to ask the State 
to convert itself into a vast bank, and 
advance money to every tenant who, 
perhaps, found it temporarily inconveni- 
ent to pay. The Government might re- 
tain the condition that there should be 
proof of inability to pay in the case of 
loans as in the case of gifts, and if they 
gave to the tenants above £30 the pri- 
vilege of borrowing from the State, they 
should maintain that condition with 
those tenants who proved their inability 


to pay. 
Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 167; 
Noes 268: Majority 101. 
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Alexander, ColonelC. Bellingham, A. H. 
Allsopp, C. Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Amherst, W. A. T. Beresford, G. De la P. 
Archdale, W. H. Birkbeck, E. 

Aylmer, J. E. F. Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. Boord, T. W. 
Balfour, A. J. Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. Brise, Colonel R. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. Broadley, W. H. H. 
Bateson, Sir T. Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. J. F. 

Beach, W. W. B. Brooke, Lord 

Bective, Earl of Brooks, W, C. 
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Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaine, J. 
Christie, W. L. 
Cole, Viscount 
Compton, F. 
Coope, O. E. 
Corry, J. P. 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Eaton, H. W. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Elliot, G. W. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Ewart, W. 
Ewing, A. O. 
Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. 'T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Galway, Viscount 
Garnier, J.C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. 8. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. KE. 
Greene, E. 
Greer, T. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope,rt. hn. A. J. B. B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, S. 
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Lennox, Lord H. G. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewisham, Viscount 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, rt. hon. J. 

Macartney, J. W. E. 

M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

Mac Iver, D. 

Macnaghten, E. 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Master, T. W. C. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Miles, C. W. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, F. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Moss, R. : 

Mowbray, ri. hon. Sir 
J. R. 

Mulholland, J. 

Murray, C. J. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
S. H. 

Northcote, H. 8S. 

Paget, R. H. 

Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 

Peek, Sir H. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Phipps, P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Puleston, J. H. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Rankin, J. 

Repton, G. W. 

Ridley, Sir M, W. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C, 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth, rt. hon. 


*. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Severne, J. E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, E. J. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
T. E. 


Thomson, H. 

Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tollemache, hn. W. F. 

Tottenham, A. L. 

Warburton, P. E. 

Warton, C. N. 

Welby - Gregory, Sir 
W. E. 


| Third Night. 
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Whitley, E. TELLERS. Henry, M. Parnell, C. 8. 
Wilmot, Sir H. Crichton, Viscount Herschell, Sir F. Pease, A. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. Winn, R Hibbert, J. T. Pease, Sir J. W. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. Hill, T. R. Peddie, J. D. 
Yorke, J. R. Holden, I. Peel, A. W. 
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Hollond, J. R. Pennington, F. 
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Arnold, A. Cross, J. K. James, Sir H. Ramsay, J. 
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Brooks, M. 

Brown, A. H. 
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Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Bryce, J. 
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Burt, T. 

Butt, C. P. 

Buxton, F. W, 
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Campbell, R. F. F. 
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Carbutt, E. H. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Cavendish, Lord E. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 
Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Collins, + 

Colman, J. J. 
Colthurst, Col. D. LaT. 
Corbet, W.J. 

Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C, 





Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Ferguson, R. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 
Fry, L. 
Fry, T. 
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Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
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Gordon, Sir A. 
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Hayter, Sir A. D. 
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Mackie, R. B. 
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Matheson, Sir A. 
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Milbank, Sir F. A. 
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Monk, C. J. 

Moore, A. 
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Muntz, P. H. 
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O'Sullivan, W. H. 

Otway, Sir A. 

Paget, T. T. 

Palmer, J. H. 

Parker, C. 8. 


Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J. C. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 

Talbot, C. RK. M. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Tennant, C. 
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Thompson, T. C. 
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And it being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Chairman left 
the Chair to report Progress; Committee 
to sit again To-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


—_— 2-0 oOo 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked, Whether 
any further information as to Alexandria 
had been received ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the only telegram we have received 
is one dated 2.20 p.m.— 


‘‘This morning, at 10.30, the Inflexible and 
Téméraire fired three shells into Fort Moncrieff, 
Ras-el-Tin. No other ships engaged. Further 
operations suspended on flag of truce being 
hoisted at the arsenal. Gunboat, under flag of 
truce, proceeded, and remains. Achilles ar- 


rived.’ 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 13th July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvsiic Brrts—First Reading— 
Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Act (1880) 
Amendment * (192). 

Second Reading—Corn Returns (No. 2) (187). 

Report—Judgments (Inferior Courts) * (110). 

Third Reading — Stolen Goods* (185), and 
passed. 


NEW PEER. 


Sir Harcourt Van den Bemp de-John- 
stone, Baronet, having been created 
Baron Derwent, of Hackness in the 
North Riding of the county of York— 
Was (in the usual manner) introduced. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA.—QUESTION. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Ear! the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he can give 
the House any information as to the 
terrible events now taking place at 
Alexandria? 
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Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 


Lords, all the telegrams we have re- 
ceived at the Admiralty from the Ad- 
miral and from his Secretary have been 
communicated to the Press; but perhaps 
it would be better that I should inform 
your Lordships, in some consecutive 
order, of the telegrams we have received 
since the last information I communi- 
cated to your Lordships. On Tuesday 
night we received a short telegram from 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour himself, saying 
that he had attacked the batteries in the 
morning, silenced the forts, and that a 
landing party from the Znvincible—the 
party, it appears from a telegram from 
the Secretary, consisted of 12 officers and 
men—had burst three guns, and spiked 
six in Fort Meks. Healso sent a nomi- 
nal roll of the casualties. On Wednes- 
day, we heard that, at half-past 10, the 
Inflexible and Téméraire each fired three 
shells into the Moncrieff Battery, at 
Ras-el-Tin. No other ships were en- 
gaged. There was no response from 
the shore, and at noon further opera- 
tions were suspended, in consequence of 
a flag of truce having been hoisted at 
the arsenal. One of our gunboats, with 
a flag of truce, proceeded there to com- 
municate. The terms demanded by the 
Admiral of the Military Commandant 
were the same as those at first demanded 
—namely, that the forts on the Isthmus 
and those commanding the entrance to 
the harbour should be temporarily sur- 
rendered for the purpose of disarma- 
ment. These terms, which your Lord- 
ships will observe were most moderate 
under the circumstances—the disarma- 
ment having practically taken place by 
the guns of the Fleet—were refused, 
and the flag of truce struck. 

Toz Marquess or SALISBURY : 
How long did the flag of truce continue 
flying ? 

Toz Eart or NORTHBROOK : 
From 12 to 3 o’elock. As far as I can 
ascertain, the time was somewhere about 
three hours. One shot was then fired 
by us into the lines at Meks, which are 
about four miles to the west of the town. 
On this, the flag of truce was hoisted 
again, and our fire ceased, and has not 
since been resumed. This morning we 
received the following telegram from 
the Admiral :— 

“Tmmense conflagration in Alexandria last 


night. Forts apparently abandoned, and entire 
garrison withdrawn under flag of truce, leaving 
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convicts to pillage and fire the town. Invincible, 
Monarch, Penelope, and gunboats inside harbour. 
Other iron-clads under weigh off the New Port.” 


It seems that the soldiery, having re- 
leased the convicts, left their fellow- 
countrymen to be pillaged and mur- 
dered. There is no reason to suppose 
that the conflagration arose from the fire 
of the ships. In point of fact, during 
the whole of yesterday only seven shots 
were fired ; and, so far as we can judge, 
it is in the highest degree improbable 
that any of those shots could have caused 
the conflagration to occur. The Queen 
having commanded me to acquaint the 
officers and men of Her Majesty’s ap- 
proval of their conduct on the 11th, and 
to inquire as to the condition of the 
wounded, the reply of the Admiral’s 
Secretary to-day is that, as far as he 
could learn, they were doing well. The 
answer to-day to an inquiry as to the 
safety of the Khedive is that nothing 
certain is known; but he is believed to 
be at Ramleh, where the Turkish steam 
yacht is anchored, apparently waiting 
until the weather will allow him to em- 
bark. There was a very heavy sea yes- 
terday off Alexandria, which has made 
communication between the Admiral and 
the telegraph ship, the Chiltern, which 
was lying some five miles from Alexan- 
dria, difficult, and that will quite account 
for theinfrequency of thecommunications 
that we have been able to receive from 
the Admiral. The Chiltern is now being 
moved into, or quite near to, the har- 
bour. The telegrams received from 
time to time have been from the Admi- 
ral’s Secretary, who has sent us what he 
has been able himself to observe from 
the Chiltern. 
' Tae Eart or CARNARVON: The 
telegrams my noble Friend has just read 
say nothing with regard to the terrible 
report circulated in some of the news- 
papers as to the massacre of the Euro- 
"agers and Christian population. It would 

e very satisfactory to the House if the 
noble Earl could add anything in dis- 
proof of that statement. 

Toe Eart or NORTHBROOK: I 
have read to the House the whole of the 
official information which we have re- 
ceived from Alexandria. Her Majesty’s 
-Government have no other knowledge 
than that which other Members of your 
Lordships’ House have respecting the 
report to which my noble Friend has 
referred. 


The Bari of Northbrook 


{LORDS} 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Is 
it a fact that a portion of the town was 
set on fire on Tuesday by the fire from 
the ships, and has the noble Earl any 
knowledge that the fire was extin- 
guished ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: We 
have no knowledge of any portion of 
the town having been set on fire by the 
fire from the ships. No information to 
that effect has been given to us. It ap- 
pears to me, on looking at the chart and 
consulting with the Naval authorities, 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour has taken, 
in the operations he has carried on, 
every possible precaution to prevent his 
guns having any effect upon the town of 
Alexandria. I should say it is not pro- 
bable that any fire which has taken 
place could have seriously damaged the 
town. The Palace, doubtless, was set on 
fire by the ships, because it is situated 
close to the Ras-el-Tin Fort. 

Tne Mareqvess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
vented by any diplomatic engagements 
from landing troops for the purpose of 
taking possession of the forts and main- 
taining order ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not think 
we should be debarred from taking 
steps in that direction, and we are quite 
ready todo so. Instructions have been 
given with regard to landing troops. 
Assistance of that kind will be given if 
it is required. 

Eart DE LA WARR asked whether 
the bombardment of the forts of Alex- 
andria by British ships took place with 
the concurrence of the other Powers; 
and whether it was true that the Porte 
had continued to protest against such a 
course ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: Inanswerto the 
noble Earl, I have to state that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government consider that the ex- 
ceptional measure taken by the Admiral 
in self-defence is quite separate from the 
general question of restoring order in 
Egypt, which is the subject before the 
Conference at Constantinople. We have 
no reason to believe that any of the 
Great Powers take a different view from 
ourselves in that respect. The Sultan 
has made some remonstrances ; but they 
have been based on the information he 
has received from Alexandria, and on 
the assurances which were given that no 
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preparations were going on, and that 
the Egyptians were not arming the forts. 
That information and those assurances 
have been proved to be quite incorrect. 


CORN RETURNS (No. 2) BILL. 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
(No. 187.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read, 


Lorp SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said: 
The Bill to which I have to ask your 
Lordships to give a second reading is 
one of a very technical character, and 
is intended solely to-amend, the ma- 
chinery by which corn averages were 
determined, and about which complaints 
have been made for some years by agri- 
culturists. The Bill does not interfere 
in the smallest degree with the Tithe 
Settlement of 1836, and avoids all pro- 
posals for the disturbance of that mea- 
sure. What it is designed to do is by 
improving the machinery of the Corn 
Acts to obtain a proper Return of actual 
prices from fairly representative market 
towns; so that there can be no doubt 
that The Gazette averages are fair repre- 
sentations of the average current prices 
of English corn sold in the markets. 
The chief provisions of the Bill are— 
First (under Clause 4), to give power to 
the Board of Trade to increase the num- 
ber and alter the market towns from 
which the Returns are obtained, pro- 
vided they are not less than 150 or more 
than 200 in number, so that all import- 
ant markets may be included, and the 
quantity of corn on which the price is 
calculated may thus be increased. The 
reason for the proposed alteration is 
owing to the fact that many towns have 
largely changed their character as mar- 
ket towns for British corn since the pre- 
sent places were selected—principally 
owing to the great increase of railway 
communications; and these selected 
places must, therefore, from time to 
time, stand in need of revision. Se- 
condly (under Clauses 5 and 6), it pro- 
poses to increase the quantity of corn 
returned, and to secure the fairness of 
the average by improving the machinery 
both for collecting returns and for 

rosecuting defaulters. Thirdly (under 
<a 8), as a large amount of corn is 
now sold by weight, it provides a fair 
conversion for the returns of prices made 
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by weight, so that the tithes may not 
be unfairly increased by being calcu- 
lated on the prices of a measure larger 
than the Imperial bushel. These weights 
have been most carefully settled, after 
consultation with all the best authorities 
on the subject. It is hoped by this Bill 
to remedy the three subjects of com- 
plaint which have been made of late 
years—namely, the falling off in the 
quantity of corn returned; the alleged 
insufficiency of the quantity returned to 
give a true average; and the alleged 
difference which large quantities of corn 
being now taken by weight instead of 
measure are supposed to produce. The 
provisions of the Bill are those which 
were approved by Mr. Little, one of the 
Assistant Commissioners, in his evidence 
before the Royal Commission. It has 
passed the House of Commons without 
any opposition, and I trust your Lord- 
ships will give it a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, that he was 
glad that the Bill did not apply to Ire- 
land or Scotland. The averages were a 
most important subject; and thequantity 
of wheat grown in England should be 
known, for the diminution of the growth 
of corn was very serious. In 1815, 
when rioters pulled down the house of 
the Father of the present Viceroy of 
India, a Relative of his (Lord Den- 
man’s) wrote— 

‘* There is a false notion that Corn Laws tend 
to starve the people. I have a farm (of 400 
acres) on which only enough wheat is grown 
for the good of the family, so am an impartial 
judge, and hold a Corn Law to be necessary.” 


Foryears such statesmen as Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, and Sir James Graham, and his late 
lamented Relative, advocated and prayed 
for a fixed duty as against Free Trade ; 
but it was too long delayed, and the 
sliding scale, by means of the averages, 
prevented the country from importing 
corn, and the farmer from receiving the 
value of his wheat, because the average 
price of corn was, by fictitious sales, 
raised just before the harvest, so as to 
make the duty low; and at the time of 
harvest, the price being low, no corn 
could come in. The late Sir Robert Peel 
never confessed the failure of his sliding 
scale, when, apparently, it was at its 
best ; and Lord i ohn Russell, by a pub- 


lished letter, made a fixed duty impos- 
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sible by that letter dealing with aboli- 
tion. The late Premier (the Earl of 
Derby) in 1852 and 1867, alone sug- 
gested the practicable course of open- 
ing the ports during the potato famine, 
and waiting to settle the course for the 
future in calmer moments. In fact, 
if they forced owners and occupiers of 
land to turn cornfields into pastures, 
the growth of corn would . less ; 
and as a good harvest was deemed 
prosperous, so the dependence on foreign 
supplies for a larger quantity each year 
would tend to starve the people. 


The Magistracy 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


eee 
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MINUTES.] — Private Brit (by Order) — 
Third Reading—Derby Corporation*, and 
passed, 

Purtic Brruts—Second Reading—Turnpike Acts 
Continuance* [233]; Friendly Societies (Quin- 
quennial Returns) [228]; Customs and In- 
land Revenue [140]; Merchant Shipping 
(Colonial Inquiries) [235]; Isle of Man 
(Officers) * [238]; Pluralities Acts Amend- 
ment [236], deferred. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
[213]—x.r. [Fourth Night]. 

Committee—Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 4)*. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Settled 
Land (re-comm.) [223], and passed. 

Report — Elementary Education Provisional 
Order Confirmation (London) * [195]. 

Withdrawn — Rivers Conservancy and Floods 
Prevention * [20]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o0w7 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
CLIFFORD LLOYD, R.M. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, In how many counties or dis- 
tricts in Ireland Mr. Olifford Lloyd 
has been employed in 1881 and 1882; if 
he can inform the House of the number 
of outrages, &c. committed in those dis- 
tricts during Mr. Lloyd’s magistracy, and 
for the corresponding periods before he 
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took charge; and, what was the date of 
Mr. Lloyd’s appointment as resident 
magistrate originally ; what were his 
qualifications; by whom he was recom- 
mended ; and in what district he first 
acted ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd has been employed in thefollowing 
districts during the years 1881 and 1882: 
—Belfast, up to the 22nd of January, 
1881; Longford, from the 22nd of Janu- 
ary until April or May, 1881; Kilmallock 
district, County Limerick, from the 10th 
of May to the 27th of December, 1881, 
when he was given entire charge of the 
County Limerick as special Resident 
Magistrate. At the same time he was 
appointed special Resident Magistrate 
for the County Clare; and on the 28th 
of June last he was appointed in a 
similar capacity for the County Galway. 
I have endeavoured to obtain a Return 
of the outrages alluded to in the second 
paragraph of the Question; but the In- 
spector General of Constabulary informs 
me that, as the Constabulary districts 
are not conterminous with those of Resi- 
dent Magistrates, the Crime Records in 
his office do not afford the information 
asked for. The information could, of 
course, be obtained from the local Con- 
stabulary officers; but it would be a 
work of much time and labour, which 
should not, I think, be imposed on those 
officers, who are already heavily weighted 
with important duties. Mr. Lloyd was 
originally appointed on the 19th of 
February, 1874, to the Ballynahinch 
district, in the County Down. There 
are no official records to show by whom 
he was recommended, or what qualifica- 
tions were submitted to Goverment at 
the time. It appears, however, from a 
Return now being prepared in pursuance 
of an Order of this House, that he 
held various legal and executive offices 
in British Burmah; that he passed 
‘‘ with credit ” lower and higher stan- 
dards in law, as laid down by the Govern- 
ment of India; and that he also passed 
in 1873 the examination for call to the 
English Bar. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — 
TYRONE COUNTY. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether itis the fact that the Catholics 
of Tyrone number about two hundred 
and sixteen thousand, and those of other 
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religions about ninety-one thousand; 
whether in this county there are nearly 
one hundred and thirty magistrates, of 
whom only two are Catholics; and, 
whether, as there are many Catholics in 
the county qualified to act as magistrates, 
the Government will consider the ad- 
visability of recommending the Lord 
Chancellor to select them for future 
appointments ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Roman 
Catholic inhabitants of Tyrone number 
under 110,000, and those of other reli- 
gions number 87,916. The total number 
of County Magistrates is, I have reason 
to believe, correctly estimated. The 
Government does not interefere in the 
appointments of County Magistrates. 
They are made by the Lord Chancellor, 
who usually acts on the recommendation 
of the Lord Lieutenant of the county. 
Only one Roman Catholic gentleman has 
been recommended by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the County Tyrone for the com- 
mission of the peace’ this year, and he 
has been appointed. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONS. 


Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
the three sub-commissions appointed 
on the 10th of November last will be 
retained beyond the year of their ap- 
pointment ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot at pre- 
sent answer this Question. No definite 
conclusion has yet been come to on the 
matter. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR, 
LUKE ARMSTRONG. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Luke Armstrong, of 
Tubbercurry, county Sligo, a suspect in 
Enniskillen Gaol, has had two days’ 
solitary confinement inflicted upon him 
by the Governor of that Gaol, without 
any cause assigned; and, if so, what 
was the cause, and why it was not stated 
to Mr. Armstrong before the infliction 
of the sentence; whether Mr. Arm- 
strong has now been over six months in 
gaol, to the great injury of his business, 
on suspicion of inciting to intimidation ; 
and, whether the Lord Lieutenant has 
reconsidered his case, as promised on 
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the 3rd instant; and, if sv, with what 
result ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that Luke Armstrong, now detained in 
the Enniskillen Gaol, has been punished 
by stoppage of exercise and association 
for two days, having been charged by 
one of the warders with pulling down 
the stove pipe in a room used by the 
prisoners under the Protection of Per- 
son and Property Act. He was dulyin- 
formed of the charge against him ; has 
sworn an affidavit denying it; and upon 
his application the Inspector of the Pri- 
sons Board is to hold a sworn investiga- 
tion into the matter. He has been in 
detention since the 2nd of January last 
on reasonable suspicion of intimidation 
to prevent payment of rent. His Ex- 
cellency considered his case on the 8rd 
instant, and decided that he could not at 
present order his release. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—‘‘SUS- 
PECTS”’—CO. SLIGO, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many suspects, arrested in the 
county Sligo, charged with no graver 
offence than intimidation or inciting 
thereto, continue still in custody; whe- 
ther there are any peculiar causes, either 
in the condition of the several districts 
from which these suspects came, or in 
that of the county of Sligo, which 
oblige the Lord Lieutenant still to defer 
the execution of the pledge, given by 
the First Lord of the Treasury ten 
weeks since, with reference to the early 
release of persons not suspected of direct 
association with crime; and, whether 
the Lord Lieutenant, in now considering 
the cases of suspects of the farming 
class, will take into account the great 
importance to their families and them- 
selves of releasing them in time to con- 
duct the harvest work upon their hold- 


ings ? 

in. TREVELYAN : In addition to 
Luke Armstrong, alluded to in the last 
Question, there are three persons in cus- 
tody from the County Sligo, who are 
declared to be suspected of no graver 
offence than intimidation against the 
payment of rent. The Lord Lieutenant 
is considering their cases, and will take 
into account the importance to them- 
selves of their being at large at this sea- 
son of the year. 
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MALTA—THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
the Colonial Office has received a letter 
signed by six out of the eight elected 
members of the Legislative Council of 
Malta, expressing an intention of leaving 
the Council, on account of the arbitrary 
acts of the Government, and the con- 
tinued neglect of the Petitions of the 
Maltese people for reforms in the admi- 
nistration ; and, if Sir Victor Houlton, 
the Chief Secretary, is opposed to these 
reforms ; and, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intends to take any steps in the 
direction desired by the resigning mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The letter 
has been received; but it does not ex- 
press an intention of leaving the Council 
at present. A reply will shortly be sent, 
repeating the desire which Her Majesty’s 
Government have constantly expressed, 
that full attention should be paid to the 
wishes of the elected members in all 
purely local matters. As to the Chief 
Secretary, whatever his private views 
may be, he has no responsibility apart 
from the Government of which he is a 
Member, and I cannot enter into any 
discussion as to his opinions. I will very 
shortly lay on the Table of the House 
the answer to the letter above referred 
to, as well as an answer sent to a Peti- 
tion received last year, and they will 
show the views of the Government. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. MEEK. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the Chief Se- 
eretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that Mr. 
Meek, who was appointed a Sub-Com- 
missioner under the Land Act mainly 
on the recommendation of Sir William 
Conyngham, took a prominent part in 
organizing and accompanying to London 
a deputation from the Irish Estate of the 
Drapers’ Company, to urge upon their 
Court the appointment of Sir William 
Conyngham to the post of agent for the 
said estate then vacant; and that Sir 
William Conyngham was shortly after- 
wards nominated to the office; and, 
whether the testimonial given by Sir 
William Conyngham was written pre- 
vious to or subsequent to the interview 
referred to? 
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Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, before 
the right hon. Gentleman answered, he 
should like to ask the hon. Member 
what grounds there were for bringing 
so grave a charge against a gentleman 
occupying so high a position in his (Sir 
Hervey Bruce’s) county ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he simply had 
to state that the information as it stood in 
the Question was supplied to him from 
a trustworthy source ; and he thought it 
desirable, under the circumstances, to 
put the Question, in order to afford an 
opportunity for an explanation. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Meek was 
not appointed an Assistant Commissioner 
mainly on the recommendation of Sir 
William Conyngham. I quoted Sir 
William Conyngham’s testimonial to 
show the opinion held of him by a lead- 
ing Conservative in the County Derry. 
That testimonial is dated the Ist of April 
last. I do not know anything about the 
other matter alluded to in the Question. 
Mr. Meek was appointed by my Prede- 
cessor; and if there is any objection to 
the appointment, I think it ought to be 
brought before the House in a shape 
which will enable the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) to 
explain an appointment of a person as 
to whose qualifications he was satisfied. 
As there is a feeling about Mr. Meek 
sitting on a Sub-Commission with a 
gentleman before whom he had given 
evidence as a valuer, I expect that the 
Land Commissioners will appoint him 
to another district after the Vacation. I 
may mention that no complaint has been 
made as to Mr. Meek’s conduct as Sub- 
Commissioner in any quarter. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the holding occupied by 
Mr. Thomas Meek contains more than 
45a. 3r. 29p at a rent of £39 10s. per 
annum; whether the Government valu- 
ation of same is £40 15s. for the 
land, and £3 for the house and offices ; 
and, whether he is the bona fide tenant 
of any other holding, or part of a hold- 
ing, not comprised in the farms of other 
tenants, who have temporarily sublet 
portions to him at conacre rents ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have learned 
from the Land Commissioners, by tele-— 
graph, that they have received a letter 
from Mr. Meek, stating that his holding 
is correctly described in the Question. 
He is uncertain whether the division of 
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the valuation between land and build- 
ings is correctly stated, as he has not 
the figures at hand. He states that he 
is the bond fide tenant of another holding 
taken from a head landlord for a term 
of years at full letting value—and fur- 
ther, that he has often rented land for 
one year for growing flax and for graz- 
ing—he had 70 acres in this way last 
year, but has none at present. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
‘ DIEGEN v. ADAIR”—MR. JOSHUA 
CLARKE, COUNTY COURT JUDGE 
OF QUEEN’S CO. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks of 
Mr. Joshua Clarke, Q.C., County Court 
Judge of Queen’s County in the land 
case of Diegen v. Adair, tried before 
him June 13th, as reported in the ‘‘Irish 
Law Times and Solicitors’ Journal : ’’-- 


“T know nothing about land. If I went out 
in the fields to look at them and had some sods 
cut up, I would not be one bit wiser than are 
some of these land commissioners. I would 
take Griffiths’ valuation and the landlord’s rent. 
Suppose Griffiths’ valuation to be £20 and the 
rent £30, I would simply split the differences 
and settle the new rent at £25, thus giving half 
the valuation to the tenant. That is my fixed 
rule and one I will not depart from, and it is 
just as well you should ail know it in case I 
come here again ; ’’ 


and, what steps he will take to secure 
the proper administration of the Land 
Act in cases which may come before 
Mr. Joshua Clarke, Q.C. ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the number of Zhe Lrish 
Law Times in which the remarks in 
question were said to be reported ; but 
the County Court Judge had favoured 
him with a statement of the facts, which 
he certainly should not have thought of 
calling for. His statement was shortly 
this. At the last Abbeyloix Quarter 
Sessions there were three small cases in 
which the tenants sought for a reduction 
of rent. As that depended on an in- 
spection of the land, the Judge stated 
that he himself was not a good judge 
of the value of land, and suggested to 
the solicitors for the landlord and the 
tenants whether they could not come 
to some arrangement. They professed 
themselves willing to do so. He said— 
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‘*T suppose the tenant will want Griffith’s 

valuation, and I suppose the landlord considers 
the present rent a fair one. Now, gentlemen, 
if you put your heads together don’t you think 
you could split the difference? ’’ 
Being sensible men, they did split the 
difference, and the parties on both sides 
expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement made. He had 
no further answer to give. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—RE- 
PORTS OF OFFICIAL VALUATORS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the report of the official 
valuator appointed by the Commis- 
sioners under the Land Act to assist 
them on the hearing of appeals is a pub- 
lic document, accessible to both parties 
to the appeal, and their counsel, and 
produced in Court for the information of 
all parties, as well litigants as judicial ; 
and, whether, if this be the case, he will 
state to the House what objection there 
is to including the information given by 
these reports in the returns of appeal 
and judicial rents recently asked for? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that the Reports 
of their official valuers are considered 
public documents after they had been 
handed to counsel on the hearing of an 
appeal and when the evidence is closed. 
They state that there is strong objection 
to including the information given in a 
valuer’s Report in any Return to Parlia- 
ment of judicial and appeal rents, as 
such information would be altogether 
misleading. The valuer values a hold- 
ing as it stands, without reference to 
the provisions of the Land Law Act; 
whereas the Commissioners are bound 
to apply the principles laid down in the 
Act to the case before them, and to 
take into consideration all the evidence 
given—evidence of which the valuer is 
necessarily ignorant when making his 
Report. His valuation, taken apart 
from the provisions of the Act and from 
the evidence, and so given in a public 
Return, might produce a totally false 
impression. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
SUSPENSION OF SITTINGS. 
Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether there is any truth in 
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a@ rumour which has been circulated, to 
the effect that it is proposed to suspend 
the sittings of the Sub-Commiissions 
under the Land Act, at the conclusion 
of the present circuits, for a period of 
several weeks’ vacation; and, whether, 
in view of the fact that the proper 
season for the inspection of land is when 
it is carrying the crops, during the long 
days of summer and autumn, and when 
the capabilities of land, which is sub- 
merged in winter time, can be estimated 
with the crops or stock upon it, and with 
the object of preventing, as far as pos- 
sible, the repetition of inspections of 
land under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions, he will represent to the Land 
Commissioners the expediency of con- 
tinuing the sittings of the Sub-Com- 
missions throughout the summer and 
autumn months, and fixing the period 
of vacation during those winter months 
when it is impossible that a satisfactory 
inspection of land, or true estimate of 
its value, can be made ? 

Mr. HEALY rose to a point of Order. 
He wished to know whether an argu- 
mentative Question like this ought to be 
placed on the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he saw no 
ground for the objection raised by the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
had submitted the Question to the Land 
Commissioners, and was now in corre- 
spondence with them on the subject. He 
would rather say nothing about it until 
the correspondence had come to some 
result. Probably he should be able to 
answer the Question on Monday, and 
possibly to-morrow. . 

Mr. TOTTENHAM said, he would 
repeat the Question on Monday. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CO. WESTMEATH 
—LAND LEAGUE HUTS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, Whether he will state to the 
House the reasons which have induced 
the Lord Lieutenant to permit the erec- 
tion of a Land League hut, near Collins- 
town, Westmeath, on the boundary of 
Mr. Barlow Smythe’s property, for the 
family of Richard Biggs, who was 
arrested immediately after the murder 
of Mrs. Smythe, and has since been de- 
tained in prison as a suspect; and, 
whether he will inform the House what 
arrangements have been made to pre- 
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vent intimidation arising from the erec- 
tion of such hut ? : 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hut in 
question has been erected for the family 
of Richard Biggs, who is now detained 
under the Protection of Person and 
Property Act. It is two miles from the 
farm from which Biggs had been 
evicted. The Resident Magistrate was 
directed to make such arrangements as 
would prevent any intimidation result- 
ing from its erection. The Sub-In- 
spector of the district reports that there 
is no danger of intimidation at present, 
and there is a police protection hut on 
the evicted farm. 


DETECTION OF CRIME (IRELAND)— 
ALLEGED ESPIONAGE BY THE 
MILITARY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretery to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether there is any 
truth in the statement that the con- 
stabulary authorities in Ireland are de- 
sirous of employing the soldiers sta- 
tioned in that country as spies, by in- 
ducing them to give secret information 
of what they may hear and see when 
drinking in public houses ; whether any 
orders have been issued, or been pre- 
pared for issue, inviting soldiors there 
to assist the constabulary as_ spies, 
under a vague promise of money re- 
wards ; and, if such is the case, whether 
the orders in question have met with the 
approval of His Excellency ? The hon. 
Member said, his object in asking the 
Question was to ascertain if the soldiers 
were ‘to be used in the detection of 
crime. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: If I answer 
Questions referring to the detection of 
crime, the refusal in any subsequent 
case to answer would be regarded as an 
admission. With all respect to the hon. 
Member, I can answer no Question 
whatever on this subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR remarked 
that he had received a letter from an 
officer in the Army who protested against 
his men being employed in such service. 


EMIGRANTS—LODGING-HOUSES 
(METROPOLIS). 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the necessity of 
some protection for foreign emigrants 
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passing through London to save them 
from extortion and robbery on the part 
of touts, runners, watermen, lodging- 
house keepers, and others; and, if not, 
whether he will make inquiries to ascer- 
tain if such necessity exists; whether 
the Board of Trade have any authority 
over the lodging-houses frequented by 
emigrants ; and, how many distinct and 
independent local authorities there are 
controlling such houses in the Metro- 
olis ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the emigration officers were always will- 
ing to assist emigrants, and advise them 
as to any question of difficulty about 
contract tickets, and also in the way of 
securing passages in the event of the 
emigration agents breaking their con- 
tracts. The Board of Trade had no con- 
trol whatever over lodging-houses. They 
were entirely within the jurisdiction of 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. MOORE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he could state how 
many independent local bodies there 
were who had authority over lodging- 
houses around the Port of London ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied, that 
he could give no information on that 
subject. 


Marriage 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (IRELAND)— 
SWORDS BOROUGH SCHOOL. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieuteuant of Ivre- 
land, Is it the fact that the Royal Com- 
missioners, in their recent Report on 
Endowed Schools in Ireland, call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Royal Commis- 
sioners 1854-8 had stated that the Swords 
Borough School, the benefits of which 
were intended to be conferred without 
religious distinction, ought not to be en- 
trusted to the management of an exclu- 
sive Board, and especially of one on 
which Catholics, the most numerous 
class of the inhabitants, were entirely 
unrepresented, yet that no effect had 
been given by the Legislature or Go- 
vernment to this recommendation; can 
he state under what statutable or other 
provisions are the governors authorised 
to now transfer the funds and manage- 
ment of these schools as proposed ; if the 
governors be so authorised, would he ob- 
ject to lay upon the Table of the House 
the Inspector’s Report and a Memoran- 
dum of the terms on which the proposed 
transfer is to take place; and will any 
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cpeorivalty be given to the inhabitants 
of Swords, for whose benefit this charity 
was intended, to be heard, and claim, as 
recommended, that there should be some 
Catholic representation from Swords, 
and the objects of the endowment, as 
stated in the charter, carried into due 
effect ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I find that the 
Royal Commissioners in their recent 
Report on Endowed Schools in Ireland 
did allude to the Swords Borough School 
in the terms stated in the Question of 
the hon. and learned Member; but he is 
under a misapprehension in supposing 
that a compliance with the application 
of the Governors to have the school 
placed under the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education would involve any 
transfer of its funds or management. 
If the inhabitants of Swords desire to 
make any representations to the Board 
on the subject of the application now 
before them, it will, I have no doubt, 
receive every attention; but, as I have 
pointed out, the application does not in- 
volve any change in the management of 
the school or its endowments. 

Mr. P. MARTIN inquired whether 
the right hon. Gentleman intended to 
lay the Inspector’s Reports on the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Royal Com- 
missioners inform me that with regard 
to the Inspector’s Reports, which I can- 
not find just at this moment, but about 
which I have had some communication, 
they consider them as confidential. I 
shall be glad, however, to show these 
Papers to the hon. Member later on. 


Solemnization. 


MARRIAGE SOLEMNIZATION—NOTICE 
TO SUPERINTENDENT REGISTRAR— 
ADDITIONAL NOTICE ON CHANGE 
OF PLACE. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, after notice has been given of 
an intended marriage at the Superin- 
tendent Registrar’s office, and the par- 
ties are desirous afterwards of being 
married at a licensed place of religious 
worship, it is necessary that a fresh no- 
tice of the marriage, of twenty-one days, 
should be given; and, if such fresh 
notice be necessary, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will take into con- 
sideration the advisability of proposing 
further legislation on the subject ‘ 
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Mr. DODSON : In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to inform him that the 
Statute expressly requires that at the 
time of giving notice of marriage, the 
party giving the notice shall state in the 
notice the church or other building in 
which the marriage is to be solemnized, 
and any person who solemnizes the mar- 
riage in any other place than that speci- 
fied in the notice is guilty of felony. It 
is quite clear that if parties wish to be 
married at some other place than that 
specified in the original notice, a fresh 
notice is necessary ; and as the object of 
this is to prevent clandestine marriages, 
I do not think I can hold out any hope 
of any alteration being made in the law. 


ARMY—THE REGIMENTS OF FOOT 
GUARDS. 


CotoneL DAWNAY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If there is any 
truth in the report that the three Regi- 
ments of Foot Guards are at the present 
time considerably below their proper 
establishment; and, if so, what num- 
bers would be required to make up the 
deficiency ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. and gallant Member, I have to 
state that the battalions of the Foot 
Guards are usually somewhat below 
their establishment of 744 men, and at 
the present they are on the average 
short by about 50 men. This is in a 
great degree due to the territorial 
system not being applicable to the 
Guards, and to the consequent disad- 
vantage in which they stand as com- 
pared with the Line Regiments, and 
partly to their high standard—5 feet 8 
inches. The new system of recruiting 
only came into operation on the Ist of 
this month, and I have every hope that 
recruiting in the Guards will shortly 
improve. 


NEW ZEALAND—THE NATIVE DIS- 
TURBANCES IN 1879-80. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Governor of 
New Zealand has furnished to the 
Colonial Office the Report respecting 
the native disturbances of 1879 and 
1880, and the measures taken by the 
Government of New Zealand in conse- 
quence of them, which appears by the 
New Zealand Parliamentary Papers of 
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1881 to have been required by Lord 
Kimberley’s Despatch of 22nd October 
1880; and, whether this Report and the 
subsequent Despatches on the subject 
will be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir ; 
the Governor of New Zealand has fur- 
nished the Report to which the Question 
refers, and it will, together with other 
Papers, be soon presented to Parlia- 
ment. As I said in the House on the 
19th of June, the delay has arisen from 
the fact of Papers being awaited from 
New Zealand which will complete the 
history of the transactions, and espe- 
cially the Bill for disposing of the trial 
of the Chief Te Whiti. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENTS — DISTRIBU- 
TION OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
TO THE PRESS—UNDUE PREFER- 
ENCE. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If he is aware that, in the last issue of 
Egypt papers, four of the London news- 
papers were furnished with advance 
copies, all of the others and the whole 
provincial press, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, being left out; and, if he will 
take care that in the issue this week, 
and in future, the Central News and the 
Press Association be also supplied with 
copies ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: In order 
to prevent complaints of undue prefer- 
ence, instructions have been issued to 
the effect that no Papers shall be pub- 
lished until they are in the hands of 
Members. 

Mr. ANDERSON: As the Foreign 
Office has now renounced this objection- 
able practice, I beg to give Notice that 
I shall put a similar Question to every 
other Government Department that con- 
tinues it. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—LEGISLATIVE 
INDEPENDENCE OF IRELAND. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther he will state the substance of any 
Correspondence which has lately taken 
place between the Home Government 
and the Government or Legislature of 
the Dominion of Canada with respect to 
recent Resolutions of both Houses of 
the Parliament of the Dominion, on the 
subject of Legislative Independence for 
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Ireland; and, whether he will lay a 
Copy of such Correspondence upon the 
Table ? 


Sugar Bounties 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I do not 
think it will be a convenient course 
for me to state the substance of this 
Correspondence ; but I will lay before 
the House the Address and the answer 
sent by the Home Government. 


AFRICA (SOUTH) — ZULULAND — DE- 
SIRE FOR RESTORATION OF THE 
EX-KING, CETEWAYO. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether any communica- 
tions, besides those which have been 
already published, have been received 
from Sir H. Bulwer, giving the names 
of ‘‘ the persons in the Colony of Natal 
who desire to see Cetewayo restored,” to 
whose interference he attributes the 
agitation which has caused the disturb- 
ances in Zululand, and stating the 
nature of such interference, and the 
means (if any) adopted to check action 
which if continued may seriously affect 
the peace of Natal; and, if so, whe- 
ther such communications will be pre- 
sented to Parliament ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The de- 
spatches describing the interference re- 
ferred to have been received from Sir 
Henry Bulwer, and they will be pre- 
sented to Parliament. Sir Henry Bulwer, 
however, does not mention or suggest 
the adoption of any means for checking 
the action complained of. 


ARMY—MOUNTED RIFLEMEN. 


Cartain AYLMER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether, refer- 
ring to his promise of 4th August 1881, 
he can now state what arrangements, if 
any, he has made for providing our 
Army with corps of mounted Rifle- 
men ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I presume the 
hon. and gallant Member was not in 
the House on the 4th of May, when I 
answered fully the Question he now 
puts, which then was put by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Shrop- 
shire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton). May I 
suggest to hon. Members who may wish 
to ask me Questions of this character 
that they should first communicate with 
me privately? The same Question is 
often proposed to be put three, four, or 
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five times in a Session, and most hon. 
Members are now good enough to speak 
to me before placing their Questions on 
the Paper. 

Captain AYLMER: As I did not 
hear the answer, would the right hon. 
Gentleman mind repeating it ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes; I should 
mind very much, Sir, considering the 
abuse to which the system of Questions 
has been carried. 

Capraiyn AYLMER: I trust hon. 
Members who ask Questions are as 
good judges of the matter as the right 
hon. Gentleman. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— MR. 
PATRICK R. LEONARD. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he can see his way to order the dis- 
charge from custody of Mr. Patrick R. 
Leonard, of Kiltoom, county Roscom- 
mon, who was arrested on 21st Novem- 
ber, and charged with being ‘‘ suspected 
of inciting to intimidate not to pay 
rent?”? The hon. Member said he de- 
sired to ask further, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman did not think that eight 
months’ imprisonment was quite suffi- 
cient punishment for being suspected of 
inciting to intimidate not to pay rent ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
is about to reconsider the case of Mr. 
Patrick Leonard. I will let the hon. 
Member know the result. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES (HOLLAND). 

Mr. RITCHIE asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether any 
steps have been taken by the Dutch 
Government, on representations made to 
them by Her Majesty’s Government in 
February last, in reference to the im- 
portation into Holland of artificially- 
coloured raw sugar, and the consequent 
increase in the bounty on the exporta- 
tion of refined sugar from that country ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The repre- 
sentations of the British Sugar Refiners’ 
Committee as to the increase of duty 
bounty on the exportation of sugar from 
Holland were communicated to Her Ma- 


jesty’s Minister at the Hague by the 
Foreign Office on the 14th of March last. 
No answer has been received, and the 
Board of Trade are not aware of any 
steps having been taken by the Dutch 
Government in the matter. 
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Mr. RITCHIE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman ask for an answer? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I do not 
think it is a case in which we should 
feel ourselves justified in pressing for an 
answer at the present time. We thought 
it right to communicate the observations 
made by the Refiners’ Association for 
their information, but not by way of 
remonstrance ; and I may take the op- 
portunity of adding that, as far as our 
information goes, the exportation of re- 
fined sugar from Holland to this country 
has not recently increased. 


POST OFFICE — CHIEF POSTAL AND 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE AT UPPER 
EDMONTON. 


Str HENRY TYLER asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he will con- 
sider the question of establishing a chief 
office for the receipt and despatch of 
letters, &c. at Upper Edmonton, in place 
of their being forwarded by way of 
Lower Edmonton, which is further from 
London, and also of establishing a tele- 
graph office at Upper Edmonton, there 
being no telegraph office at present 
nearer than White Hart Lane in that 
locality, which is the chief centre of 
business for Edmonton, and avoid the 
extra charge of 2s. 6d. per telegram 
forwarded after hours on Sundays via 
Dalston Junction to Upper Edmonton ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The arrangements 
referred to by the hon. Member are 
somewhat complicated, and at the pre- 
sent time I have not sufficient informa- 
tion before me to enable me to arrive at 
a decision. The matter is being care- 
fully examined. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—SITTINGS AT 
KINSALE. 


Mr. ION HAMILTON asked Mr. 
Attorney General for Ireland, If, at a 
recent sitting of the Sub-Commissioners 
at Kinsale, Mr. MacDevitt (the legal 
Sub-Commissioner) said— 

‘* That, in the absence of the third Commis- 
sioner, Mr. T. Walpole, who would be away for 
a few days on urgent private business, a special 
delegation had been issued to himself and his 
brother Murphy to hear applications ; ’’ 
and, if there is any power under the 
Land Act to enable the Commissioners 
to issue a special delegation to an incom- 
plete court to hear and adjudicate upon 
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applications for the settlement of judicial 
rents ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson), in 
reply, said, the hon. Member had not 
mentioned the source from which the 
extract was taken, and he had no means 
of knowing whether or not it was true; 
but he should say that it was exceed- 
ingly likely to be the case, for he was 
informed bythe Commissioners that they 
did grant to Messrs. MacDevitt and 
Murphy the authority to hear and decide 
cases in the absence of Mr. Walpole on 
urgent private business. They were so 
empowered to act by the 43rd section of 
the Land Act of last year. 


(Uilitary Operations). 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If any remonstrance has been 
received from the Porte, or from any 
other Power, respecting the bombard- 
ment of the Alexandria forts since the 
bombardment took place, and if the 
terms of the remonstrances will be con- 
tained in the next Papers issued respect- 
ing Egypt? He asked to be allowed to 
supplement this Question. The hon. 
Gentleman yesterday stated that no re- 
monstrance had been received from the 
Porte previous to the bombardment of 
Alexandria. He now wished to ask if 
any remonstrance, or any communica- 
tion, had been received during the more 
recent proceedings ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No re- 
monstrance has been received from any 
Power except the Porte. The Porte, in 
a remonstrance, stated that the British 
fire at Alexandria would not be returned. 
The remonstrances will be published in 
due course, but not in the next series, 
which only goes up to the meeting of the 
Conference. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Has any 
remonstrance been received from the 
Italians about it? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: None 
at all. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he has now 
received any information with regard to 
the Mustafirrin, or Military Police, hav- 
ing bayoneted many Europeans during 
the recent disturbances at Alexandria; 
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if not, whether he will at once telegraph 
to the British Consulate for information 
on the subject; if he is able to state 
whether great pressure was or was not 
placed on all British subjects by mem- 
bers of the Consulate to induce them to 
leave Alexandria; and, whether any steps 
have been taken to reinforce the British 
Consulate of Alexandria, many of its 
officials being reported to be ill or on 
leave? The hon. and gallant Baronet 
explained that his last Question was 
mainly answered by the hon. Gentleman 
the other day. He would, therefore, now 
ask in what position the British Consu- 
late at Alexandria now were ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
evidence of the Medical Commission 
which visited the hospitals shows that 
many Europeans received bayonet 
wounds. The general evidence on the 
subject of the massacres, which is being 
collected with great care, is yet too far 
from completion to enable me to make 
any detailed statement with regard to it. 
I have already informed the House that 
British subjects were advised to go on 
board ship. As the hon. and gallant 
Baronet himself states, the third branch 
of the Question has already been fully 
answered in reply to the noble Lord on 
the Front Opposition Bench. The hon. 
Member further asks me as to the pre- 
sent position of the Consulate at Alex- 
andria. Mr.Jago, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Damascus, is now in charge, and the 
Consul at Khartoum is the second official. 
These gentlemen are, of course, on board 
ship—at least they were yesterday. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
the hon. Gentleman able to give us any 
information as to the present condition 
of Alexandria; and will he tell us why 
it is that no steps were taken to prevent 
the destruction of life and property 
there ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
is not a Question on the Paper, and 
therefore I am not in a position to an- 
swer it. If the right hon. Gentleman 
gives Notice of his Question he will re- 
ceive a proper reply. I would suggest 
that the Question be put either to the 
Prime Minister or to the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, because all the communi- 
cations on the subject come through the 
Admiralty. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
The Government have not answered my 
second Question, which I asked on ac- 
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count of a reply given by the hon. Gen- 
tleman, in which, I believe, he said that 
no pressure had been put on British sub- 
jects in June to leave Alexandria. Now, 
I have in my hand information from 
Alexandria stating that decided pressure 
had been put on British subjects early in 
June to leave Alexandria by the British 
Consulate there. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Of 
course, the hon. Baronet will see that 
I could not gather from his Question as 
it appears on the Paper that he wished 
to know the particular date when the 
remene was applied. We have no in- 
ormation from the British Consulate at 
Alexandria, or generally from our Re- 
presentatives in Egypt, as to any such 
pressure having been exercised at an 
early period in the month of June. No 
instructions at that time were given. 


Estimates. 


KOREA—THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether a Treaty has been concluded 
between Korea and the United States, 
one Article of which is to prohibit the 
importation of opium; and, whether a 
similar Treaty is being arranged between 
Great Britain and the Korea ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Infor- 
mation has reached the Foreign Office 
by telegram of the conclusion of a Treaty 
between the United States and Korea, 
but the full details have not yet arrived. 
A Treaty was also signed on the 6th of 
June by the Admiral (Willes) on the 
station between Great Britain and Korea, 
which secures the same privileges as have 
been granted to the United States, and 
also the most Favoured Nation Treaty 
treatment. It is understood that the im- 
portation of opium is forbidden. 


ARMY ESTIMATES — VOTE FOR THE 
AUTUMN MANCEUVRES. 


Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for War, What is the amount of 
the Vote that he has obtained for the 
autumn manoouvres ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The charge for 
the autumn manoeuvres in the current 
year’s Estimates does not appear as a 
separate item, but is included under 
various heads. It somewhat exceeds 


£30,000. The second page of the Esti- 
mate will show the items carried up 
under one head. 
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Mr. RYLANDS wished to ask, with 
respect to the money voted for the 
autumn manceuvres, whether, in the 
event of the money not being applied 
to the purpose for which it was voted, it 
could be otherwise applied without the 
sanction of Parliament ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Speaking gene- 
rally, the War Department, with the 
approval of the Treasury, have the 
power of provisionally setting off excesses 
on one Vote against savings on others, 
subject to the approval of Parliament. 

Mr. W. H.SMITH: What authority 
have you for that? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The technical rules 
on this subject could hardly be stated in 
a reply to a Question. 

Mr. SALT: I believe the transaction 
is an exceedingly irregular one in a 
financial point of view, and I give 
Notice that, on the next stage of the 
Budget Bill, I shall draw attention to 
the matter. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether, as reported in the papers of 
Wednesday last, an arrangement has 
been made with the Chinese Government 
on the question of the Li-kin duties, 
and in completion of the Treaty of 
Chefoo; and, if he would state the 
nature of such arrangements, if made ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
negotiations with the Chinese Govern- 
ment are still in progress, and no 
arrangement has been as yet concluded. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
CLAUSE DEALING WITH TOWN 
PARKS. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Virst Lord of the Treasury, If his atten- 
tion has been called to the working of 
the Land Law Act, in respect of hold- 
ings adjoining or near villages or small 
places, and to the manner in which 
such holdings have been excluded from 
the benefits of the Act by being impro- 
perly designated ‘“‘town parks;” and, 
whether the Government intend to pro- 
pose any amendment of the Land Law 
Act as regards holdings of this descrip- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
this matter, I am assured that not very 
many cases have come before the Sub- 
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of these had the applicants been ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Land 
Act. The general practice has been not 
to exclude them unless it was held that 
the holdings were enjoyed for the conve- 
nience of residence in an adjoining 
town, and not for the ordinary purposes 
of farming. 


of the House. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NEW RULES OF PRO- 
CEDURE—THE FIRST RESOLUTION 
(CLOTURE). 

Mr. BUXTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he has agreed 
to any modification of the proposed First 
Rule of Procedure, or whether he can 
give an assurance that the House will 
at least have an opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion in favour of the principle 
laid down in the Rule as originally pro- 
posed, viz. the right of the majority to 
control debate ? 

Mr. CROPPER wished to ask acounter 
Question—namely, Whether it would not 
be possible to have the opinion of the 
House as to the compromise that seemed 
to be alluded to, because if the House 
were in favour of it, it might do away 
with the necessity for an Autumn Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is a little 
difficult, upon a matter which does not 
stand for practical consideration, to 
make an answer between a Question 
and a counter Question, in such a way 
as not to run the risk of raising a dis- 
cussion. That is my desire, and, in 
truth, I do not think the time has yet 
come when I could with convenience 
enter upon this subject. It might come 
on before the adjournment of the House, 
and, without doubt, the House should 
have more particular information and 
further light as to the intentions of the 
Government; but I do not think that I 
am yet in the position to make any 
statement on that point. I am, how- 
ever, bound to say, lest I should seem 
to give encouragement to hopes that I 
do not think can be realized, that the 
opinion generally promulgated by the 
Government has been that the larger 
and mere important part of the question 
of Procedure is not that which relates 
to restriction and abridgment of liberty, 
but is that which relates to the multipli- 
cation of the working power of the 
House by means of delegation. That is 
a question so considerable that I am by 
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no means prepared to express the opi- 
nion that we could escape the necessity 
of an Autumn Session merely by settling 
a question of the character indicated by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. RITCHIE inquired whether the 
reason why the Government were un- 
able to make a statement was because 
they had not yet made up their minds? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is not that 
they have not made up their minds upon 
a matter under deliberation, but because 
no occasion has arisen for the further 
consideration of a question upon which, 
when it appeared to be a practicable one, 
they had made up their minds. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE PROPOSED ADJOURN- 
MENT. 

Mr. T. COLLINS asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it is the 
intention of the Government, before pro- 
posing the adjournment of the House 
from August to October, to move the 
discharge of the Orders for all Govern- 
ment Bills which they do not intend to 
proceed with before such adjournment ; 
whether, before the adjournment in 
August, it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to place in a Continuance Bill all 
Acts which would naturally expire at the 
end of this Session; and, whether it is 
the intention of the Government, betore 
proceeding further with the Bill dealing 
with Corrupt Practices in the future, to 
ask the House to read a second time the 
Bill dealing with Corrupt Practices in 
the past in the Cities of Canterbury, 
Chester, Gloucester, and Oxford, and 
the Boroughs of Boston, Macclesfield, 
and Sandwich ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the first place, 
we should propose to move the discharge 
of such Government Bills as we do not in- 
tend to proceed with before the Adjourn- 
ment. As to whether we should, before the 
Adjournment, propose to place in a Con- 
tinuance Bill the Acts which would na- 
turally expire at the end of the Session, 
I do not wish to be absolutely bound at 
present to the full extent of the Ques- 
tion; but I may say generally that the 
hon. Member seems to indicate the rea- 
sonable and proper course which would 
naturally be taken in the prosecution of 
the plan I have generally sketched to 
the House. With regard to the third 
Question of the hon. Member, it would 
be most desirable, if possible, to deal 
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with the question of corrupt practices 
as affecting certain cities; but I am 
bound to say that we do not contemplate 
attempting reading that Bill a second 
time before we proceed with the Bill 
dealing with corrupt practices in the 
future. 

Mr. T. COLLINS gave Notice that he 
would oppose the further progress of the 
Corrupt Practices Bill. 


NAVY—ADMIRALTY PENSIONS. 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether, when ar- 
ranging the new scale of pensions for 
the widows of seamen and marines killed 
in the discharge of duty, he will provide 
that the same pension shall be given to 
motherless children of those killed ; and, 
whether he can now state when the new 
scale can be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
All I can say in answer to the hon. 
Member’s Question is that this matter 
is still under consideration ; but I hope 
to be able before the end of the Session 
to announce the decision arrived at. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAMS (SECRECY). 


Mr. PULESTON asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has now 
considered the question of destroying 
telegrams, and thereby insuring the same 
freedom and secrecy for telegrams as for 
communications by letter ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The practice of the 
Post Office has hitherto been to refuse 
to produce telegrams in Court except 
upon a request by the sender or receiver, 
or upon the order of the Judge. .Some 
doubt having been expressed as to the 
legality of the course followed by the 
Department, I propose to insert a clause 
in a Post Office Bill about to be intro- 
duced which will bring telegrams under 
similar provisions as to secrecy as are 
now applicable to letters. 


EGYPT—STATE OF AFFAIRS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask the Government a Question— 
I am not quite sure whether it ought to 
be addressed to the Prime Minister or 
the Secretary to the Admiralty—Whe- 
ther the Government can give us any 
information as to the serious events re- 
ported to have taken place since yester~- 
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day at Alexandria? I wish also to ask 
whether any steps were taken in order to 
prevent the consequences of the anarchy 
which seems to have followed upon the 
action of the day before; and, if there 
were no such steps taken, whether that 
was due to the decision of the Admiral, 
or in consequence of any orders he may 
have received? I may also inquire whe- 
ther the Government have any informa- 
tion as to the position and safety of the 
Khedive ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps the most convenient course 
would be for me to state to the House 
the events which have occurred since I 
last communicated the news received by 
the Government. In the course of yes- 
terday an inquiry was addressed to the 
Admiral by telegraph, in which he was 
requested to report whether the opera- 
tions were complete; and in the after- 
noon Lord Northbrook was commanded 
by Her Majesty to send the following 
telegram :— 

‘‘ The Queen desires to know how the wounded 
are.’”’ 


In reply, late last night, came a tele- 
gram, dated July 12, 10.40 p.m.— 
“Operations not completed. Flag of truce 
hoisted on opening fire this morning on barracks, 
battery, earthworks ; struck on terms being re- 
fused ; hoisted again 4 afternoon, after firing 
one shot into Mexs lines.” 
In reply to that, this morning, the fol- 
lowing inquiry was addressed to the 
Admiral :— 


“What were the terms referred to in your 
telegram No. 112?” 


—which is the one I have just read— 


“Send any news you have of Khedive, and 
condition of affairs in Alexandria.”’ 


To this we received the following 
reply :-— 

‘July 13, 9.25 a.m., Thursday. Immense 
conflagration in Alexandria last night. Forts 
apparently abandoned, and entire garrison with- 
drawn under flag of truce, leaving Bedouins to 
pillage and fire the town. Invincible, Monarch, 
Penelope, and gunboats inside harbour; other 
ironclads under weigh off New Port. Decoy 
gone to Port Said for information. "Weather 
bad. Communication difficult.” 

The next telegram from the Secretary 
of the Admiral is dated July 13, 11.40 
A.M.— 


‘‘ Off Alexandria.—Terms were to surrender 
forts, as first demanded.”’ 


This means that they were to be tempo- 
Sir Stafford Northcote 
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rarily surrendered for the purpose of be- 
ing dismantled. 

“Use made of flag of truce considered disgrace- 
ful. Nothing known of Khedive; but believe 
he is still at Ramleh, where Turkish steam 
yacht is now anchored apparently waiting until 
weather will allow embarkation ; but this quite 
conjectural. Wounded, as far as I can learn, 
are doing well.” 


This telegram, I should explain, comes 
from the Secretary to the Admiral, who 
is some distance at sea. The telegram 
adds— 

“ Am now moving Chiltern nearer harbour to 
facilitate communication with Admiral, keeping 
Cyprus and Malta cables at work. For ‘ Be- 
douins’ in former telegram (No. 113), read 
‘convicts.’ ’’ 


Subsequent to this—in consequence of the 
news thus received—the following addi- 
tional instructions were sent to the Ad- 
miral in view of the existing state of 
affairs at Alexandria :— 

“ July 13.—Opposition having ceased, do not 
dismantle forts or disable guns. Endeavour to 
open friendly communication with the Khedive, 
and invite him to assert his authority for re- 
storing order in Alexandria, concerting with 
Dervish Pasha if expedient. On invitation or 
with concurrence of the Khedive, or, in his 
absence, of any Egyptian authority in Alex- 
andria, you may land seamen and marines for 
police purposes, to preserve order, acquainting 
commanders of European ships of war, if any 
present, and inviting their co-operation.”’ 


Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
With reference to the permission to land 
seamen and marines for the preserva- 
tion of order, is that instruction new, or 
was it within the instructions previously 
given to the Admiral to take such a step 
on his own responsibility ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman kindly repeat his Ques- 
tion? — 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
What I mean is this. Supposing that 
the Admiral had felt it to be desirable 
to land seamen for the purpose now in- 
dicated, would he have been justified by 
his instructions in doing this, or would 
he have been prevented by his instruc- 
tions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: He certainly 
would not have been prevented by his 
instructions. I cannot say directly that 
he would have been justified by his in- 
structions, because his previous instruc- 
tions were given in view of a state of 
facts in which there was a Government, 
though a Government of merely military 
force, in Alexandria. Therefore, he had 
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no instructions referring specifically to 
the case in which that Government 
should have disappeared. The telegrams 
have explained to the House those re- 
sults, and the House will understand the 
mode in which that Military Government 
disappeared, and the views which appear 
to be taken by the Admiral and the 
Naval Commanders as to the disappear- 
ance of that military force. Whether 
the Admiral would have been approved 
in the exercise of his discretion is a ques- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman 
probably does not wish to raise, and 
which, at the present moment, is purely 
hypothetical. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEACH: 
I wish to ask why measures were not 
taken in anticipation of the contingency 
that has arisen ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I wish also to ask 
whether it was within the discretion of 
the Admiral to land such a force ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
wish also to ask whether Her Majesty’s 
Government consider, or have consi- 
dered, whether, by the self-denying 
Protocol, they were debarred from land- 
ing troops or not ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is, Sir, impos- 
sible to answer a series of Questions like 
this without having time to make in- 
quiry as each one is put. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
asked simply why measures were not 
taken in anticipation of this contin- 
gency ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I wish to 
ask a Question arising out of the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Campbell - Bannerman) 
has made a statement to the effect that 
the Admiral has been instructed to land 
a force for police purposes, to co-operate 
with the authority in command of the 
town. What I wish to ask is, whether, 
should Arabi return, the Admiral, under 
the instructions given here, would put 
himself in communication with Arabi ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. These 
are instructions given on the disappear- 
ance of Arabi Pasha and of the weak 
and lawless power he represents. They 
certainly have no reference to the case 
of Arabi, although I will not say what 
the words embrace. They will be inter- 
yt by the Admiral according to the 

est of his judgment. As to the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), why no instruc- 
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tions were given in anticipation, it was 
because it was quite impossible to shape 
beforehand all the contingencies which 
might arise, and nothing but error and 
confusion could have arisen from an at- 
tempt to provide for them before we had 
some indication of the character they 
might assume. I stated just now that 
there were no instructions specifically 
applicable to the landing of troops by 
the Admiral. I ought, perhaps, to have 
stated that there were general instruc- 
tions, not specifically applicable to a case 
of this kind, which are actually before 
the House, and which, perhaps, I had 
better read. They are dated 15th May, 
and are from the Foreign Office— 

“Communicate with the British Consul 
General on arrival at Alexandria, and in concert 
with him propose to co-operate with the Naval 
Forces of France supporting Khedive, and 
protecting British subjects and Europeans, 
landing force if required for the latter object, 
such force not to leave the protection of the 
ships’ guns without instructions from home.” 

Str HENRY TYLER: What would 
be done in the case of part of Arabi’s 
Army returning? Would this force 
that is to be landed be available for 
more than police purposes ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will have the goodness to 
give Notice. Admiral Seymour has not 
an Army with him at Alexandria; and 
the case in view is not the case of fight- 
ing with an Army, but is the case of 
subduing certain disorderly and riotous 
persons among the population. 

Str HENRY TYLER: Is the force 
intended for police purposes ? 

[No reply was given. | 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: 
Might I ask if the instructions of the 
15th of May, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has just read, stating that 
the troops were to be landed after ecm- 
munication with the French Naval autho- 
rities, held good after the departure of 
the French Fleet from Alexandria? 
How could the Admiral, after that 
event, be in communication with the 
French Fleet ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In my opinion 
those instructions did even then hold 

ood. 

Mr. BOURKE: I understand from 
one of the telegrams read that the 
Khedive is to be invited to establish 
his authority. It is quite clear the 
Khedive has no means of establishing 
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that authority at Alexandria. I should 
like to ask whether it is the intention 
of the Government to order that the 
troops about to be landed shall be landed 
for the purpose of re-establishing the 
authority of the Khedive; and, if so, 
whether there is any intention on the 
part of the Government to ask the other 
Powers to assist them in re-establishing 
the authority of the Khedive, which he 
is invited to re-establish himself, having 
no power ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. The 
question is not of the character which 
the right hon. Gentleman has described. 
The instructions to Admiral Seymour 
and the request for co-operation which 
might, if there were other vessels on the 
spot, be addressed to their Commanders 
are strictly limited to the purpose de- 
scribed in the telegram, and does not 
attempt to deal with any of the difficult 
political questions which lie beyond it. 

Mr. GIBSON: I should like to know 
exactly the hour and the date at which 
the telegram containing the instructions 
was sent? Was it after the Government 
were informed that Alexandria was in 
the hands of convicts, and was the 
Khedive invited to ‘assert his autho- 
rity for restoring order in Alexandria” 
by means of convicts ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Is it not a fact 
that the Government had intimation that 
convicts were being released yesterday, 
before the conflagration occurred, and 
whilst Lieutenant Lambton with a flag 
of truce was on shore ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
No, Sir. Ihave read all the telegrams, 
and given the hours at which they were 
sent. The first mention of the convicts 
was in the telegram in which ‘‘ Bedou- 
ins” was used by mistake. It was sent 
at 9.25 this morning. The telegram 
despatched at 11.40 says for ‘‘ Bedou- 
ins”’ read ‘‘ convicts.” 

Mr. GIBSON: When was the Go- 
vernment’s telegram sent ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In the course of to-day. I cannot tell 
the exact hour; but it was after the 
receipt of these two telegrams. 

Mr. GIBSON: After the receipt of 
the telegram saying that Alexandria 
was in possession of the convicts ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Those were not 
the words used. 

Mr. GIBSON: Well, ‘“ Bedouins.”’ 
Was there not » telegram saying Alex- 
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andria was in possession of ‘ Bedou- 
ins?” 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I had better, I think, read the tele- 
gram again; and it must, I should say, 
be remembered that this telegram came 
from the Admiral’s secretary, who is 
out at sea. The hon. Gentleman then 
read the telegram a second time. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to ask 
whether the Government consider, in 
the instructions which have been read, 
that Admiral Seymour had authority to 
land seamen and marines on Tuesday 
evening after the bombardment, and 
when the conflagrations broke out and 
the disorder had begun ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: Have the 
Government any information as to the 
position of Arabi, or whether the Egyp- 
tian Army have retreated ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the House 
was in possession of all the information 
which the Government had received. 

Mr. GIBSON : The Government were 
apprised that the only people in pos- 
session of Alexandria were ‘‘ Bedouins,”’ 
who, as the 9.25 telegram says, were 
pillaging the town. Subsequently they 
learnt that these ‘‘ Bedouins” meant 
“‘convicts.”” Was it after that that the 
Admiral was instructed to invite the 
Khedive to co-operate in restoring 
order? If it was before that that the 
telegram was sent, I should like to 
know whether the Government, having 
now got fuller knowledge, have sent 
any further instructions ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
contains a description of the telegrams 
which I am not able to accept. The 
order of the telegrams was expressly 
given by my hon. Friend (Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman) when he read them; 
and I am astonished that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman did not perceive 
it. The telegram which contained the 
word ‘‘ Bedouins ”’ and which was after- 
wards corrected by having ‘ convicts” 
substituted, reached the Government, I 
think I may say, this forenoon. The 
Cabinet met at 12 o’clock, and then sent 
the telegram which has been read. They 
did not send any telegram of instruc- 
tions relating to disorder in Alexandria 
until they were informed that disorder 
existed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Does the Go- 


vernment consider that Admiral Sey- 
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mour had authority on Tuesday evening, 
after the bombardment had ceased, and 
after the fires broke out, to land marines 
and bluejackets to preserve order under 
the instructions of the 25th of May ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : The Government 
had no information with regard to fires 
in Alexandria on Tuesday evening ; but 
if the right hon. Gentleman will give 
Notice of any Question of the kind, I 
shall be glad to answer it. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : If 
there should be no Egyptian authority 
to make a request, and if the excesses 
in Alexandria should still continue, has 
Admiral Seymour authority, without 
such request, to land seamen or ma- 
rines ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have given the 
House all the authority Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour possesses. We have no specific 
information as to the excesses in Alexan- 
dria ; what the right hon. Gentleman may 
state on other authority we can neither 
confirm nor deny. We have read the 
only instructions sent to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour; and with regard to the in- 
terpretation of those instructions, I shall 
be glad to answer a Question on Notice. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: The 
right hon. Gentleman—( Cries ef ‘Oh, 
oh!” and ‘* Order !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would submit to 
the House that it is inconvenient that 
Questions on a subject of such gravity 
should be put without Notice. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I was 
going to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether a telegram which appears as 
having been received from the Admi- 
ralty is correctly reported, in view of 
his statement just now that the Govern- 
ment have no official information re- 
specting atrocities? The telegram is 
reported as having been received from 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, and is as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Alexandria, July 13, 9.25a.m. Immense con- 
flagration in Alexandria last night. Forts ap- 
parently abandoned”—[Cries of ‘‘ Read!” ]— 
and entire garrison withdrawn”—[“ It has been 
read ! ’’]—“ under flag of truce, leaving convicts 
to pillage and fire the town.” 


Do not the Government consider that 
statement proof of atrocities ? 

Mr. BOURKE: One more Question 
arising out of the answer of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
He stated that Papers would be in the 
hands of Members in a few days, which 
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would bring the Correspondence down 
to the meeting of the Conference. I 
would ask the Government seriously 
whether they do not consider the time 
has arrived when the House should be 
put in possession of Papers of a later 
date and of Papers relating both to the 
Conference and the bombardment of 
Alexandria ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The in- 
structions to the Admiral, and all the 
facts which have come into the posses- 
sion of the Government with rogard to 
the bombardment of Alexandria, have 
been placed before the House from 
day to day. The whole of the in- 
structions have been given; therefore, 
as regards them the House is in pos- 
session of as much information as the 
Government itself. As regards other 
Papers, the Conference decided at its 
first meeting, not upon the proposal of 
England, that strict secrecy should be 
observed with respect to its proceedings ; 
and the Ambassadors informed their 
Governmentsof this decision, and begged 
their Governments to observe the same 
secrecy as they observed themselves. In 
these circumstances it would be impos- 
sible to lay Papers on the Table. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Are we to un- 
derstand that all the orders to the Ad- 
miral have been given to the House 
from day to day? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
The orders relating to the bombardment. 
Ido not say that everything that has 
been sent to the Admiral has been pub- 
licly stated. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I beg to point out 
that my observations just now were di- 
rected, not against putting Questions— 
I have no right to prevent that—but 
against putting Questions upon matters 
of serious gravity without giving Notice. 

Captain PRICE asked whether the 
Government were in a position to con- 
firm the report in Zhe Times of that 
morning that two of the <Alexandra’s 
guns burst during the bombardment, 
and that in consequence the Alexandra 
had been sent to Malta for repairs ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That is a Question of which, I think, 
Notice should be given. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I wish to ask the 
Government whether, in view of the in- 
telligence received from Egypt to-day, 
they have taken any steps for securing 
the safety of the Suez Canal? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated yester- 
day that Her Majesty’s Government had 
made such communications to Foreign 
Powers with regard to the Suez Canal as 
they deemed it necessary to make. With 
regard to the preparations, I must refer 
the hon. Member to the answers that 
have already been given by my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State 
and myself. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I will repeat the 
Question to-morrow. 

Srr HENRY TYLER gave Notice of 
his intention to-morrow to ask, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would in- 
struct Sir Beauchamp Seymour to as- 
certain definitely the position and con- 
dition of the Khedive, and whether he 
were in need of succour? 

Mr. O’KELLY intimated his inten- 
tion to-morrow to ask the Prime Mi- 
nister whether his attention had been 
called to the statement of Zhe Times cor- 
respondent off Alexandria, that he saw 
several of the Jnflexible’s shells burst 
right over the centre of the town, and 
also to his further statement that the 
town appeared to be burning in three 
places? 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
BILL. 

Sirk JOSEPH PEASE asked if the 
Electric Lighting Bill would be taken 
to-night ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied, that 
he had put down the Bill, but it had 
been blocked by one or two hon. Mem- 
bers. He did not understand that there 
was any general opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, but that the opposi- 
tion of the hon. Members he referred to 
was due to their desire that the Bill 
should be taken when there could be a 
reasonable discussion of some of its pro- 
visions. This was a Bill of exceptional 
urgency. There were 30 or 31 Bills in- 
troduced dealing with the question of 
Electric Lighting, and they were all re- 
ferred to a Hybrid Committee, presided 
over by the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope). Evidence 
was heard, parties were represented by 
counsel, and very great expense had been 
incurred. These Bills had now either 
been withdrawn or the clauses dealing 
with electric lighting had been with- 
drawn, in view of the introduction of a 
Bill by the Government. It would bea 
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pity that all this money should be 
thrown away without the business being 
finally dealt with this Session. What 
he proposed was, that this Bill should 
be put down for a special Sitting taken 
on Saturday, as it was evidently im- 
possible that urgent Government Busi- 
ness like that now before the House 
should be made to give way to it; and 
if the House should assent to this pro- 
posal, then the Government would en- 
deavour to take a stage of certain other 
Government Bills to which there was not 
anything like any general opposition. 
He might name two of them as most 
important —the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Bill, and the Govern- 
ment Annuities Assurance Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER asked when the 
Motion would be made for the Sitting on 
Saturday ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN replied, that it 
would be made at the close of the Sitting. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked if the second reading of the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill would be 
taken to-night ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the Go- 
vernment desired to reprint the Bill with 
Amendments; but the House could not 
go into Committee pro formd until the 
Bill had been read a second time. As 
that stage was blocked by Notice of op- 
position, if the opposition were with- 
drawn, the Bill read a second time, and 
formally committed and reprinted, the 
discussion which hon. Members desired 
to raise on the second reading might, 
perhaps, be taken on the Motion to go 
into Committee. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought the opposition to the pro- 
posal of the Government, as a whole, 
would come better on the second read- 
ing. The question of moneys voted for 
one purpose and applied to another pur- 
pose without the knowledge of the 
House would involve very serious dis- 
cussion, and it was impossible that it 
could be taken at a very late hour. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that, as he 
thought it was utterly impossible that a 
general and satisfactory discussion could 
take place upon the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Bill at the fag end of 
a Saturday Sitting; he begged to give 
Notice that unless a proper discussion 
could be secured, he should renew his 
opposition to going into Committee and 
the subsequent stages, 
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PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Srr JOSEPH PEASE inquired whe- 
ther any other measures than those re- 
ferred to by the President of the Board 
of Trade would be set down at the 
Saturday Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No other Op- 
posed Business is intended to be set 
down. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished to 
know whether the arrangement for the 
Saturday Sitting was dependent upon 
the Arrears of Rent Bill having passed 
before that day, inasmuch as there was 
an Order of the House, giving that 
measure precedence over all other Busi- 
ness whenever it was set down ? 

Mr. MAO IVER gave Notice that in 
the event of the second reading of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill coming 
on that night after half-past 12, he 
would move the adjournment, in order 
that it might be taken at a more rea- 
sonable hour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he 
should, under no circumstances, ask the 
House to take the Arrears of Rent Bill 
on Saturday, as he did not think it 
would be reasonable to do so, con- 
sidering the amount of time the House 
now devoted to the measure. 

CotonEL MAKINS asked a Question 
arising out of the answer of the Prime 
Minister in regard to the Autumn Ses- 
sion. He understood the Prime Minis- 
ter to give the House to understand 
that the only question to be taken into 
consideration during that Session would 
be the Rules of Procedure of this House. 
If that were so, he wished to ask whe- 
ther it would be necessary for the House 
of Lords to sit ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no diffi- 
culty in answering the Question. It will 
not be necessary for the House of Lords 
to sit on account of anything that may 
be proposed or done with reference to 
the Rules of Procedure in this House. 
Of course, it will be within the discre- 
tion of the House of Lords to regulate 
its own proceedings as to adjournment, 
if it should think fit to have an adjourn- 
ment at all. 

Mr. RYLANDS rose on a point of 
Order to ask the Speaker whether the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill could 
be taken after half-past 12, in the event 
of a Notice of objection to that Bill still 
appearing on the Paper ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 


is aware, no doubt, that this Rule as to 
taking Opposed Business after half- past 
12 does not apply to Money Bills. I 
must point out to the House that there 
is a difficulty in the way of taking the 
second reading of the Bill referred to 
and the Committee at the same Sitting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 
not proposed to do so. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that he had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
state his intention to do so. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether, in view 
of the protracted Obstruction offered to 
the Arrears of Rent Bill by the Con- 
servative Party, the Government would 
propose Urgency in proceeding with that 
measure ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: A great many 
hypothetical Questions have been put to 
me to-day. I have been desirous of 
escaping from them, and I hope I may 
be excused from answering this Question 
also. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 — 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Bru 213.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr, Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

[ Progress 12th July. | 


[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 
SETTLEMENT OF ARREARS OF RENT. 


Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 


Mr. SALT moved, in page 2, line 2, 
after the word “aforesaid,” to insert 
the words— 


‘* And the half of such antecedent arrears in 
respect of which the landlord shall receive no 
payment under this Act shall remain a charge 
in favour of the landlord, not bearing interest, 
on the purchase money (if any) realised by the 
tenant, or his successors in title, on the first 
sale of his holding after the passing of this Act, 
but such charge shall not be raised or raisable 
unless and until the said holding is sold as 
aforesaid: Provided always, That in the event 
of the tenant becoming entitled to compensation 
to be paid by the landlord, under the provisions 
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of ‘The Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870,’ and ‘ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ 
or either of those Acts, the landlord shall be 
entitled to set off such last-mentioned arrears, 
not exceeding in the whole a sum equal to three 
years’ rent, in part payment of any such com- 
pensation.”’ 
The hon. Member said, he hoped to be 
able to induce the Committee to accept 
this Amendment, which was unlike the 
other Amendments which had already 
been disposed of by the Committee. He 
thought he should be able to show that 
there was, in fact, a substantial difference 
between this Amendment and the other 
Amendments they had been engaged in 
discussing. They had already discussed 
the proposal that the money advanced 
under the Bill should be by way of loan 
and not of gift; but that was in no case 
the proposition contained in the Amend- 
ment he was about to submit to the 
Committee. An important Amendment 
was proposed yesterday by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), and subsequently withdrawn ; 
but there was also a great difference 
between the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend and the Amendment of 
which he was now speaking. The pro- 
posal of his right hon. Friend was that 
the money advanced by the State should 
be advanced in a certain sense, and after 
a certain manner, upon property that 
might, at the time, exist in the tenant, 
and might subsequently be realized, 
That proposal, it would be within the 
recollection of the Committee, was with- 
drawn. The proposal had no connection 
with the money advanced by the State, 
but applied only to the money that was 
ars taken from the landlords. 
ow, the position of the landlord and 
the position of the State was entirely 
different. In the first place, the money 
that was advanced by the State was, in 
a certain sense, advanced willingly. It 
was given by the votes of Members of 
that House representing the constituen- 
cies of the country ; and, therefore, what- 
ever money, be it large or be it small, 
that was, under this Bill, bestowed upon 
the tenant by the State was a willing 
and an intentional gift. It was given 
after discussion and by the deliberate 
vote and intention of the Representatives 
of the people. But the money that was 
taken from the landlord was money that 
was taken without his consent at all; it 
was taken compulsorily. It might be 
right, or it might be wrong, but that 
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was not the question he asked the Com- 
mittee to consider now. All he wished 
to point out was that the money was not 
given willingly. It was money that was 
taken from the landlord, and it was 
money which, to use strong language, 
might be said to be confiscated. There- 
fore, first of all, there was this great 
difference, that the money given by the 
State was given willingly, whereas the 
money given by the landlord was taken 
from him. But there was another dif- 
ference, and a difference which would 
be extremely familiar to hon. Members 
who had read the Bill—namely, that 
the amount of money that was given 
willingly by the State was limited. It 
was limited to one year’s rent. But the 
money that was taken from the landlord 
was not limited in that way. It might 
be that there was five or six years’ rent 
due to the landlord, and in the appor- 
tionment of loss one year’s rent only had 
to be paid by the tenant, and one year’s 
rent only would be paid by the State. 
Therefore, supposing the arrears to be 
six years’ rent, only one-third — that 
was two years’ rent—of those arrears 
would be received by the landlord; 
and, therefore, the loss that was in- 
curred by the landlord, or the money 
that was taken from him, might possibly 
be very much larger in proportion than 
the money that was given by the State. 
Now, that was another difference, and 
a most material difference, between the 
proposition of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
and the Amendment he was about to 
submit. But there was a third differ- 
ence between the position of the land- 
lord and the position of the State. 
To his mind it was a most important 
difference, and one which it was ab- 
solutely necessary that the Committee 
or the House in any future stage of 
the Bill should carefully keep in mind 
—namely, that the money which the 
State gave was money, no matter from 
what source provided, which it had to 
spare—money which it was free to give 
or free to retain, and money for which 
there was no other demand. But in re- 
gard to the landlord, in addition to the 
heavy responsibilities which attached to 
his position, and in addition to the num- 
ber of years’ rent, whatever it might be, 
they were about to deprive the landlord 
of, the State attached certain duties, 
responsibilities, and grave liabilities to 
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the position of the landlord. Out of his 
rents he was liable to pay rates and 
taxes and various other public burdens, 
and he was liable to defray the cost of 
the repairs of the estate. He was also 
liable to all the charges of the estate, 
and to all the charges that were inci- 
dental to the life of a landlord. There- 
fore, they were not only taking away 
from the landlord money which might 
come into his pocket, but they were 
taking away from him money which it 
was absolutely necessary he should 
possess in order to fulfil the duties of his 
position, and his duties to the public 
and to the State. He (Mr. Salt) con- 
fessed that he did not find—and he was 
rather surprised that he did not find—in 
the Bill, coming, as it did, from a right 
hon. Gentleman of great experience 
and of great eminence, that where 
they took off from the landlord the 
very means by which he made these 
public payments they did not, in some 
shape or other, relieve him from his 
public burdens. This argument was 


especially adapted to this Bill, because 
the money which, in the interest of the 
public, they were about to give away 
and dispense to the tenants of Ireland 


was money the security for which de- 
pended, in the first instance, in a very 
large degree upon the payment made by 
the landlord to the State. Therefore, on 
the one hand, they were saying to the 
landlord—‘‘ We will take away a large 
portion of your income;” and, on the 
other hand, they said to the British 
people—‘‘ We are relying upon that in- 
come to justify the sacrifice of the public 
money we are about to expend.” ‘Those 
were the three points which he put for- 
ward in justification of the proposition 
contained in his Amendment, and which 
would otherwise appear to be somewhat 
similar to the Amendments which had 
already been discussed by the Commit- 
tee. Having cleared the way so far, he 
would put before the Committee the pro- 
posal he had to make; but before he 
did so there was one point upon which 
he thought he would not be transgress- 
ing the Rules of the Committee if he 
ventured to urge it, and it was this— 
that there were some Bills which con- 
tained provisions about which the less 
that was said the better. It might be 
well to find certain Bills with provisions 
that were very open and very wide, and 
therefore very easy to manipulate and 
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carry out ; but he was bound to say that 
in regard to this particular measure it 
was a measure in which each provision 
must be most carefully regulated, and 
that the mind and intention of Parlia- 
ment should be thoroughly understood 
and known. He could not at that mo- 
ment call to mind any large proposal on 
which it was more desirable that in the 
various details of the working of the 
measure they should have the opinion of 
Parliament thoroughly known. They 
were now to deal with a very large sum 
of money. He would grant that it 
might be wise to spend it; but they 
were going to deal with a large sum of 
money under the most difficult cireum- 
stances, and it seemed to him most im- 
portant for the interest of all concerned 
that it should be thoroughly understood 
by the public at large, and all who were 
interested in the matter, in what manner 
—how, and why, and to whom—this 
public gift was to be made. The pro- 
posal he had to make was that the pro- 
portion allotted to the landlord by the 
State, out of the State gift, being limited 
to one year’s arrear, there might remain 
under the clause—and, indeed, there 
must remain—a considerable sum of 
money which was not paid to the land- 
lord. Was there any security to be 
given by the tenant, or could any secu- 
rity be given by the tenant? In many 
cases there was no security whatever 
given by the tenant ; but in other cases 
substantial security might be given by 
the tenant—a security not given in the 
present, but existing in the present, and 
possibly to be realized in the future. He 
did not conceive it was the intention of 
the House, or even the wish of those 
men anxious for the Bill in this particu- 
lar form to become law, that a tenant 
should be able to take advantage of 
the very liberal provisions contained 
in the measure, and after a few years 
sell his tenant right, which was valu- 
able and secured to him by law, and 
then go away with a large sum of money 
in his pocket, knowing that by the will 
of Parliament he had been able to defeat 
his creditors. It was that possibility he 
wished to meet; but he believed it might 
be met without injury to the tenant, 
without injury to the principle of this 
Bill, and with a certain, although modi- 
fied, amount of justice to the landlords. 
The proposal he had to make was that 
in the event of the tenant selling his ten- 
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ant right for asubstantial sum, one-halfof 
the antecedent arrears left unpaid should 
be a charge upon that tenant right. At 
the same time, it would also be a charge 
on the sum for compensation which 
might become due to him from the 
landlord for improvements. He was 
bound to say he could not see how in 
any way that would interfere with the 
principles of the Bill, or with the idea 
which had been so strongly put forward 
in the Committee that the operation un- 
der this Bill should be an operation car- 
ried on by way of gift, and not by way 
of loan. It was simple and fair that if 
the tenant had taken the advantage of 
the very liberal provisions of this Bill, 
and after a time managed to realize 
the holding and received a substantial 
benefit, it was only justice that some 
portion of the sum unpaid by the ten- 
ant, and on which the landlord had 
to rely for the performance of his 
duties, should be recovered from the 
tenant. Now, he was bound to say 
that this question was not a very 
easy question to decide. He acknow- 
ledged, and he acknowledged fairly, 
that there were difficulties to over- 
come—serious difficulties in regard to 
arrears, and serious difficulties also 
with regard to evictions; and he ac- 
knowledged that the Bill was an at- 
tempt to deal with both of those diffi- 
culties. It was not right for him at 
that moment to say that he did not 
think this was the best way of dealing 
with the question, because they were 
now in Committee, and had accepted 
the four corners of the Bill; but he de- 
sired at that moment, at any rate, to deal 
honestly with the Bill as it was before 
them, and to meet all the details of the 
Bill fairly. Now, the Amendment he 
roposed was an Amendment not only 
in detail, but it was an Amendment that 
was somewhat important in principle. 
It involved the very grave principle 
whether they were to say they would 
give the large sum of money they were 
about to dispense broadcast through- 
out the country, almost to be scrambled 
for by certain persons, whether they 
were entitled to it or not; or whether 
they should say that this was money 
only intended for those who absolutely 
required and deserved their help. It 
was also a question whether they should 
not put in the Bill some provision that 
those who were not deserving and did 
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not require help from the State should 
receive it either not at all, or only until 
such a time as they were properly able 
to repay it. There were various per- 
sons who were concerned in this matter. 
First of all, there was the Irish tenant ; 
and he was perfectly free to acknowledge 
and accept the position which had been 
taken by those who had charge of the 
Bill, that the first person they ought to 
consider in the matter, seeing that they 
had passed the second reading of the 
measure, was the Irish tenant himself. 
Now, for what purpose were they asked 
to help the Irish tenant ?—because that 
very materially bore upon the proposal 
he had to make, and which, he said, 
was not only one of detail, but in a great 
measure, also, one of principle. They 
were, first of all, asked to help the Irish 
tenant by the Bill, which certainly was 
a most remarkable Bill, on account of 
the losses he had sustained from bad 
seasons. That was the great argument 
which had been put forward over and 
over again. He was perfectly willing 
to acknowledge the force of the argu- 
ment of bad seasons; but he was bound 
to say that the argument of bad seasons 
recalled to his mind the fact when he 
turned back to an important document 
which was very familiar to hon. Mem- 
bers early in February—namely, the 
Queen’s Speech—that in speaking of 
Ireland Her Majesty was made to say 
that Ireland had been favoured with a 
bountiful harvest, and the abundance of 
it was referred to with gratitude. He 
was not going to follow up that argu- 
ment; but it seemed to him that, in 
dealing with the question of tenants 
who were affected by bad harvests, that 
statement ought to make hon. Members 
very cautious; and it certainly made 
him the more cautious in suggesting 
provisions dealing with the details of 
the Bill, which might possibly, as he 
had said just now, spread money broad- 
cast throughout the country without 
benefit to anybody. There was another 
reason—and he was bound to say it was 
a very strong reason, and, to his mind, 
a much stronger reason than any other 
—and it was this, that there were a 
number of poor tenants 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman that he is now 
engaged in discussing questions which 
might have been dealt with on the se- 
cond reading, but not upon the imme- 
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diate Amendment he is placing before 
the Committee. 

Mr. SALT said, he would apologize 
to the Chairman, and to the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, if he 
was transgressing; and he should not, 
of course, pursue that line of argument 
further. He was afraid, however, that 
he should be obliged to reserve his ob- 
servations—and he should do so most 
unwillingly—until the third reading of 
the Bill. He apologized to the Commit- 
tee if he had gone too far, and he only 
wanted to point out that this was a Bill 
the details of which were most import- 
ant; and it was most necessary, and 
every experience proved it, that in deal- 
ing with large sums of money given by 
a wealthy country to a country that was 
comparatively poor, every possible safe- 
guard should be taken, lest in giving 
that money they did more harm than 
good. He believed that infinite harm 
had been done, over and over again. by 
indiscriminate gifts. He would, how- 
ever, defer any further observations 
until the third reading of the Bill, and 
then, if necessary, he might be prepared 
to continue them, and to submit, whe- 
ther on general grounds of policy with 
regard to the administration of this 
most important measure, or in regard to 
small details with which they were now 
concerned, that it was only fair and rea- 
sonable that money which came to a 
tenant easily, and not in the ordinary 
course of his business, should not be too 
lavishly conferred upon him. After the 
intimation conveyed to him, and no 
doubt very properly, by the Chairman, 
he would not continue his remarks fur- 
ther, but would simply move his Amend- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after the word “‘ aforesaid,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ And the half of such antece- 
dent arrearsin respect of which the landlord shall 
receive no payment under this Act shall remain 
a charge in favour of the landlord, not bearing 
interest, on the purchase money (if any) realised 
by the tenant, or his successors in title, on the 
first sale of his holding after the passing of this 
Act, but such charge shall not be raised or 
raisable unless and until the said holding is 
sold as aforesaid: Provided always, That in the 
event of the tenant becoming entitled to com- 
pensation to be paid by the landlord, under the 

rovisions of ‘‘’he Landlord and Tenant (Ire- 
nd) Act, 1870,’ and ‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881,’ or either of those Acts, the landlord 
shall be entitled to set off such last-mentioned 
arrears, not exceeding in the whole a sum equal 
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to three years’ rent, in part payment of any 


such compensation.’’"—(Mr. Salt.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down seems to be 
under great apprehension lest the details 
of the Bill should not be sufficiently care- 
fully considered ; but I must say, judging 
from the length of his speech, that he has 
taken very great care in preparing and 
submitting this Amendment. I think, 
therefore, the hon. Member ought to 
feel re-assured in his mind, especially 
when he remembers we are now on the 
fourth night of the Committee of this 
Bill, and that we have not yet got 
through one-half of the Ist clause. 

Mr. GIBSON : But it is a very im- 
portant clause. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not going 
to deny that it is an important clause ; 
but to have spent so much time upon it 
is an exploit almost unrivalled in Par- 
liamentary history. Now, we have very 
important matters to consider; but I do 
not think there need be any apprehension 
in regard to the details of the measure 
receiving insufficient consideration. If 
any fault is to be found with the speech 
of the hon. Member itself, it is not that 
he has been too concise in the observa- 
tions which he has made. But what is 
it that the hon. Gentleman says? He 
says that the State gives willingly, and 
by a body which is entitled to make the 
gift; but I do not see why the fact that 
the State has money, and gives it will- 
ingly, should affect the present question. 
The hon. Member asks why it is the 
State proposes to give the tenants the 
enormous boon contemplated by the 
framers of the Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man seems to take very little note of the 
fact that this is not English money which 
is being given, but that it is almost 
entirely out of Irish funds, and my 
reply to his question is this. The State 
gives this enormous boon for the sake of 
obtaining the enormousadvantages which 
the Bill proposes, and among those ad- 
vantages one of the chief is that of 
liberating the tenant and enabling him 
to pursue a comparatively free career ; 
and so much do we feel the value of that 
object that we are indisposed to admit— 
and my right hon. Friend the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) receded from 
pressing upon us his proposition that we 
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should saddle the tenant right with a | 


charge. That is what the hon. Gentle- 
man asks us to give up now. As to the 
policy of curtailing or crippling the ope- 
ration of the Bill, I cannot say the hon. 
Member is wrong from his point of view, 
but from our point of view he is as 
wrong as he can be; because when he 
asks us to continue to make some sacri- 
fice on the part of the State, he asks us 
to withdraw a very large portion of that 
which is of benefit to the tenant, which 
we have asked the House to grant, and 
which the House, by a large majority, 
has agreed to grant. The hon. Member 
draws a distinction between the money 
paid out of the public funds and the rest 
of the arrears cancelled by the landlord. 
In the one case, he calls money paid by 
the State a gift from the Public Ex- 
chequer ; but in regard to the other he, 
I must say, very coolly, but no doubt 
with perfect sincerity, calls it money 
taken from the landlord. Money taken 
from the landlord! Has the hon. Gen- 
tleman paid the smallest attention to the 
history of arrearsin Ireland ? Is he not 
really judging in his own mind, which 
is no doubt perfectly equitable, Irish 
arrears as if they were English arrears? 
I grant, if these were English arrears, 
his Amendment would not be an un- 
reasonable one, supposing it were ap- 
 aacr to the circumstances, because 

nglish arrears are, generally speaking, 
good debts, but of course Irish arrears, 
on the contrary, extending over a long 
period, which is the actual case in which 
the landlord is called upon to make a 
large nominal sacrifice—Irish arrears 
extending over a long period are just as 
generally bad debts, and they are bad 
debts kept alive, not because there is any 
rational hope, or even any hope at all, 
of their being ever recovered, but be- 
cause they constitute an instrument of 

ower in the hands of the landlord to 

e used whenever he may feel disposed. 
That is my description of these arrears, 
and I appeal to the candour of the hon. 
Gentleman whether, if that be true, itis 
really fair to describe that money as 
money taken from the landlord? He 
says there may be six years’ arrears. 
But what state of things does that fact 
deal with? Who will believe in the 
arrears of six years being a good debt ? 
An English landlord, or a Scotch land- 
lord, never has such a thing as six years’ 
arrears. If such a circumstance did 
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occur, it would be immediately pointed 
out that the landlord was managing his 
estate in some fashion hitherto totally 
unknown. An important declaration was 
made yesterday by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell), who said that many of those 
who had fought this battle for the 
tenants with him took less interest in the 
Bill because of the enormous liberality 
of the terms which it gives to the Irish 
landlords. Now, I do not doubt myself 
that great liberality, and a great boon is 
conferred upon the Irish landlords. I 
need not say that the occasion has 
arrived when it has been our duty to 
endeavour to be very liberal ; but I think 
there was a little mistake in the compu- 
tation of the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Salt) when he said that out of these 
six years’ arrears the landlord would 
only get one-fourth eventually. He 
forgot that two years of rent would 
amount to one-third of the six years, 
and not one-fourth. Then the hon. 
Gentleman says we ought to alleviate the 
burdens of the landlords. I will not 
enter upon that question further than to 
say that I do not think that this is the 
time or the occasion on which the argu- 
ment for alleviating the public burdens 
arises. If we believe, and we do be- 
lieve, that we are offering the landlords 
extremely beneficial terms at the present 
moment, it must also be borne in mind 
that if the arrears are short the land- 
lord will get the great bulk of them. 
Suppose a case of two years’ arrears, 
out of those two years’ arrears the land- 
lord would ,get back the arrears of 18 
months, or three-fourths of the whole. 
Supposing the arrears extend over six 
years, he would be required to make a 
much greater nominal sacrifice, because 
he would only get two years out of six. 
But what are these oldarrears? Theyare 
like the dry bones of the prophet, and 
the great problem is to make those dry 
bones live, and the life to be infused into 
them could not come in by any other 
source than by the operation of this 
Bill. The boon which the Government 
proposes to give is a boon given with 
great reluctance, and with a full con- 
sciousness of the many objections there 
are to it, but witha view of the many bene- 
fits which the measure will provide, and 
one of these very many benefits is the 
freedom which will be given to the 
tenant, and as that freedom would be 
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accepting the Amendment of the. hon. 
Gentleman, the Government cannot ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK said, he found 
it somewhat difficult to follow the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman; but he 
confessed there were one or two portions 
of it with which he agreed. In some 
respects it might be a great boon to the 
landlord ; but he did not think that in his 
answer to the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt) the right hon. Gentleman had 
shown the Committee that he clearly 
understood the Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman used these words, ‘ that 
the tenant should be allowed by the 
Bill to pursue his career unfettered.” 
What he gathered from the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend was this—that he did 
not attempt in any way to touch the 
career of the tenant so long as he was a 
tenant ; but when he went away and sold 
his tenant right to some other person then 
the hon. Gentleman said the money he re- 
ceived from that sale should be appor- 
tioned in a certain manner to the land- 
lord upon terms which should have been 
made in regard to antecedent arrears. 
He confessed himself that he fully en- 
dorsed the principle of the Amendment, 
and he had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment of the same character, and he had 
also supported the Amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). Personally, 
he thought that the repayment to the 
State and the repayment to the landlord 
at the end of the tenancy should be co- 
incident; because if the State had ad- 
vanced money to help the tenant in his 
career, and the landlord had remitted a 
certain portion of the arrears due to him 
for the same good object, he thought 
both should be treated upon a footing of 
equality. There was one point in the 
able speech of his hon. Friend which he 
desired to touch upon. The landlord 
practically had allowed his tenants to 
run into long arrears, probably through 
a mistaken kindness, or a mistaken 
moderation. He might say to his tenant 
—‘‘I do not want to interfere with you, 
or put you on the road-side and evict 
you, which I can do, or force you to sell 
your tenant’s interest, which would 


amount to the same thing, because you 
have nothing to buy it with or to redeem 
it; but I will allow you to take advan- 
tage of the Bill and liquidate a portion 
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of your arrears.” Surely a man who 
had been so moderate and just in his 
dealings with his tenants ought to be 
allowed at another period to receive 
back a certain portion of the money he 
had consented to give up. Another re- 
commendation of the Amendment was 
the immense advantage that would be 
given by it to the honest tenant. At 
present the Bill gave the advantage to 
the dishonest debtor over the honest 
tenant. What would be the effect of 
paying off the arrears and leaving the 
tenant in the possession of his holding ? 
The first person who would come down 
upon him would be either the shop- 
keeper or the gombeen man, who would 
oblige him to sell his interest. They 
would say—‘‘ You have got all this ad- 
vantage out of the State and out of the 
landlord, but we have not got anything 
at all out of you. You must, therefore, 
sell your interest; and by the power 
which now existed through the Land 
League and other combinations the un- 
fortunate tenant might be forced to sell 
his tenant right. By this means the 
local Land Leaguers would have the ad- 
vantage of the benefit given by the State 
to the tenant, and the money advanced 
by the State would, consequently, do the 
tenant no good whatever. These gom- 
been men would know that, having a 
charge upon the holding, if they once 
forced the tenant to sell, they could ob- 
tain any advance they had made; but if 
the Amendment were adopted, then 
those persons would know that if they 
forced the tenant to sell, the first charge 
that would come out of the proceeds 
would be the debt to the State and the 
debt to the landlord. This was a very 
important point, and he thought that 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House, and many on that side, did not 
understand the actual effect of the ten- 
ant right, which had been given last 
year to a large number of tenants in the 
South of Ireland, who never had it be- 
fore. In Ulster it was well known that 
the arrears were paid out of the sale of 
the tenant right, and what was now 
asked by this Amendment was the adop- 
tion of practically the same principle. 
Now, what would be the effect on the 
highest value of holdings affected by the 
Bill if this Amendment were passed? In- 
stead of involving a hardship upon the 
tenant, the Amendment would be of ad- 
vantage to him, because it would savo 
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him from a certain class of creditors. 
The only advantage which could be con- 
ferred upon a landlord would arise at 
the end of the tenancy, if a tenant sold 
his farm and desired to go to America 
or elsewhere. What would be the value 
of the sale of a tenancy of £30 if the 
Amendment were agreed to? The ten- 
ant would receive from the State one 
year’s rent of £30, and another year’s 
rent from the landlord, both together 
amounting to £60. Supposing he re- 
mained for 10 years afterwards, and at 
the end of that period sold his interest in 
the holding, the average value, accord- 
ing to Judge Longfield, who was the 
highest authority upon the subject, 
would be seven years’ rent, or £210. 
Out of that sum, if this Amendment 
were accepted, he would be required to 
ay two years’ rent—namely, £30 to the 
tate and £30 to the landlord, or £60 
in all. He would consequently have a 
sum of £150 in his pocket, even sup- 
posing that he sold the tenant right at 
the ordinary average price; but the 
tenant would probably be better off, 
because, as tenancies in the South and 
West of Ireland were going up enor- 
mously in value, he would be likely to 
get more than the present average. 
Surely, under such circumstances, it 
would be only fair to ask him when he left 
the holding to repay the sum which the 
landlord had remitted to him; and it 
was questionable whether they ought 
not to dovetail upon the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the principle that the 
State alsu should be repaid what it had 
advanced in the first instance. He (Mr. 
Fitzpatrick) looked at the matter from a 
perfectly dispassionate point of view, 
because the question was one which did 
not affect himself or his tenants in any 
way. But he believed that the tenants 
of Ireland themselves would prefer an 
honest transaction of this kind to a dis- 
honest one, especially when it was borne 
in mind that the Amendment would save 
them from the danger of other and less 
scrupulous creditors. He appealed to 
hon. Members opposite on the ground of 
justice, both to the landlords and to the 
tenants, to support the Amendment. 
Viscount LYMINGTON said, the 
speeches of hon. Members opposite were 
speeches which ought to have been made 
upon the second reading. The same ar- 
guments were repeated over and over 
again, and he could assure hon. Mem- 
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bers opposite that those on that (the 
Liberal) side of the House, who were 
willing and anxious to see the Bill be- 
come law, were fully aware of the dan- 
gers and the serious evils that were con- 
nected with any measure of the kind. 
But those evils had been already ac- 
cepted when the House agreed upon the 
second reading to support the measure. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick) seemed to consider that the 
Bill was a Bill which would confer no 
boon upon thelandlords. He (Viscount 
Lymington) entirely agreed with what 
his right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
had said—that the Bill would confer a 
very great boon upon the landlords. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK said, he had 
never said anything to the contrary. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, he had 
gathered from the remarks of the hon. 
Member that he did not entertain that 
view. The hon. Member was perfectly 
willing that the landlord should obtain 
the advantage of this legislation in order 
to recover payment of a large amount 
of arrears, which he never would receive 
except in consequence of this Bill; but 
not content with that, he then came for- 
ward and asked that the Bill should 
authorize the landlords to make use of it 
in order to recover other arrears. [Mr. 
Firz-Parrick: No, no! ] If that were 
not so, he scarcely knew with what 
object the hon. Member had made his 
speech at all. The Amendment said— 

“ And the half of such antecedent arrears in 
respect of which the landlord shall receive no 
payment under this Act shall remain a charge 
in favour of the landlord, not bearing interest, 
on the purchase money (if any) realized by the 
tenant, or his successors in title, on the first 
sale of his holding after the passing of this 
Act, but such charge shall not be raised or 
raisable unless and until the said holding is sold 
as aforesaid,” 


and then the landlord was to claim 
another half, not going back further 
than three years, which should be a 
charge upon the tenant right. They had 
heard a great deal about exceptional 
tenant right, and there might be cases 
in which the tenant right was extremely 
substantial. But it should be’ remem- 
bered that the Bill dealt, for the most 
part, with very small and very poor hold- 
ings, and he himself believed that there 
would be very few cases which would be 
affected in the manner indicated by the 
advocates of the Amendment before the 
Committee. It appeared to him that the 
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real objection to the Amendment, and 
to other Amendments of the same kind 
coming from hon. Members opposite, 
was that they endeavoured in reality to 
restrict and to hamper the efficacy of the 
Bill. The evils and dangers connected 
with legislation of this character had 
been argued and debated on the second 
reading of the Bill, and even those who 
supported the Bill could not deny the 
force of those objections; but it would, 
indeed, be illogical if, after the House 
had agreed to sacrifice principles of 
political economy to political expediency, 
it agreed to Amendments like the pre- 
sent, which would render. that sacrifice 
inexcusable and futile by introducing 
into the measure seeds for future irrita- 
tion between landlord and tenant. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he could not 
agree with the noble Lord (Viscount 
Lymington) that the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Salt) would render the 
Bill useless; on the contrary, he had 
always been impressed with the necessity 
of imposing some charge on the tenant 
right. He knew as much about Irish 
land as most hon. Members opposite, 
and he could not agree with them that 
arrears were allowed to run up for the 
purpose of placing power in the hands 
of the landlords. If arrears were bad 
debts, the Prime Minister was finding 
fault with his own Land Act, because 
one reason why that Bill was introduced 
was that there should be a first charge 
upon the sale of the tenant right by the 
landlord for any arrears due to him. If 
the Bill passed in its present form with- 
out some such Amendment as that pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Salt), the 
security now possessed by the landlord 
in the shape of the tenant right would 
be handed over to the tenants. That 
would be the certain consequence in 
many cases, and it was for the advan- 
tage of the tenant himself that this 
Amendment should be adopted, in order 
to protect the tenant from proceedings 
which might be taken by unscrupulous 
creditors in order to compel him to sell 
his interest in his holding so that he 
might satisfy the claim they had upon 
him. He believed that the Government 
would do well to reconsider their position 
and accept the Amendment. 

Mr. GIVAN said, the hon. Member 
who proposed the Amendment before 
the Committee, in the remarks which he 
made, had stated that by the Bill as it 
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stood a considerable portion of the land- 
lord’s income or property would be taken 
away. He would not enter into that 
argument, but he thought that no one 
who knew the value of arrears in Ire- 
land would for a moment dissent from 
the proposition that one and a-half or 
two years of those arrears was a great 
deal more that the landlords would 
realize under ordinary circumstances. 
The hon Gentleman was probably not 
aware of the fact that in Ireland there 
existed a system of registration of debts 
against land, and a person who so re- 
gistered had a lien upon the land. 
Suppose a portion of these arrears were 
to lie over for an indefinite time as a 
charge against the land, the result 
would be that the landlord ostensibly as 
regarded the public would be the pos- 
sessor of a saleable interest in the farm. 
He might obtain money on the security 
of the holding, and when a creditor 
came to realize his debt the landlord 
would turn up against him with a prior 
lien under this Act of Parliament, and 
the creditor would get nothing. Further, 
the Amendment would, if it were adopted, 
give to the landlord a direct interest to 
allow an accumulation of arrears to take 
place in order that he might have an 
opportunity of selling up the tenant and 
realizing an old debt. He hoped the 
Committee would not approvethe Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HICKS remarked, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, in 
rising to answer the very able speech 
of the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt), had thought it right to take him 
to task for the length of time he had 
occupied in moving this Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman then proceeded 
to show his own sense of the value of 
time by occupying almost as long a 
period in lecturing the hon. Member 
as that hon. Gentleman had used in 
addressing the Committee. If he under- 
stood the hon. Member opposite cor- 
rectly, he said that the tendency of the 
Amendment was to dribble away the 
interests of the tenant; but he (Mr. 
Hicks) maintained that it was more cal- 
culated to maintain those interests, be- 
cause, as had been pointed out by the 
hon. Member for Portarlington (Mr. 
Fitz-Patrick) it would protect the tenant 
from other creditors than the landlord. 
If, however, the Bill remained in its 
present form, whilst the landlord was 
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deprived of the rights he was justly 
entitled to, the moment an award was 
made by the Court the common creditors 
could come in, and the very object of the 
measure would be defeated. They were 
told that the object of the Bill was to 
maintain the present tenants in their 
holdings. Now, the Amendment did not 
in any way interfere with the interests of 
the tenants in that respect; on the con- 
trary, it preserved them for the reason 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Portarlington, to which he had just 
alluded—namely, that it would prevent 
the other creditors coming in and doing 
that which the Government professed on 
the very face of the Act to desire to avoid. 
If Her Majesty’s Government did not see 
their way to accept this Amendment, 
which, in his opinion, was so agreeable 
to common justice, he would ask what 
steps they themselves would take to pro- 
tect the tenants from the consequences 
which would inevitably ensue upon the 
award of the Court being made. Were 
they prepared to bring in a clause to 
prevent all the other creditors taking 
advantage of their opportunity to sell up 
the tenant? If Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were prepared to bring in such 
a clause, he (Mr. Hicks) had no doubt 
that the Committee would be prepared 
to receive it with proper considera- 
tion; but in the absence of such in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
he maintained the Amendment before 
Committee, so far as the interest of the 
tenant was concerned, to be the best that 
could be proposed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Committee 
had refused to accept the Amendment 
placed by himself on the Paper pledging 
the tenant right for the payment of ad- 
vances to the State. He trusted, there- 
fore, they were unwilling to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Stafford, which pledged it in favour of 
the landlord. He did not approve the 
words of the hon. Member, who described 
the Amendment as tending to dribble 
away the interest of the tenant; and, 
therefore, he would look at the question, 
not from the point of view of the tenant, 
but from that of the State. It was the 
interest of the State alone that would 
reconcile the taxpayers to paying the 
arrears to the landlords. The English 
taxpayer had been asked to put his 
hand into his pocket and pay a year’s 
rent to the landlord, on the condition 
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that he would forego the rest of the 
arrears, with the view of maintainin 
the tenants in possession of their hold- 
ings. It was only natural that the tax- 
payersshould, under these circumstances, 
desire to have the full value of their 
money—that was to say, that the full ad- 
vantage of what they were doing should 
be secured, and that the arrangement, so 
far as the State was concerned, should 
be made as clear as possible. He was 
strongly in favour of some reservation of 
the tenant right being made in favour of 
the State, and he might probably move 
an Amendment in that direction on Re- 
port. For that reason he trusted the 
Committee would not agree to an Amend- 
ment which would have the effect of 
pledging the tenant right to someone 
else. 

Mr. GIBSON remarked, that this 
Amendment was moved for the purpose 
of dealing with one of the three great 
difficulties of the Bill. The Prime Minis- 
ter, in his reply to the hon. Member who 
moved it, had pointed out that this clause 
had been under the consideration of the 
Committee for three days ; but the Com- 
mittee must remember that the clause 
was the vital part of the Bill, and that 
it was, in fact, the Billitself. Now, the 
Amendment before the Committee dealt 
with a third division of the whole of the 
arrears. The first portion of the arrears 
had to be paid by the tenant, as to which 
there had been necessarily many con- 
siderations put forward in the numerous 
Amendments having reference to that 
part of the subject; then there was the 
portion to be paid by the State, in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) felt an especial 
interest ; and, lastly, there was the por- 
tion not to be paid by anyone, and which 
was to be extinguished by the Act. It 
was with the last division of the arrears 
that the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Stafford proposed to deal, and he 
(Mr. Gibson) claimed for it a fair con- 
sideration at the hands of the Committee. 
He wasnot impressed at all by the argu- 
ment just addressed to the Committee 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon, because he saw no ana- 
logy between the position of the State 
and the position of the landlord with 
reference tothe tenant right. The State 
in this matter was represented by the 
Government of the day, and the pro- 
posal was voluntary, so far as the State 
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was concerned, to pay the debt of the 
tenant, subject to the conditions con- 
tained in the Bill; the State having, of 
course, the right to do what it pleased 
with its own money. But the position 
of the landlord with reference to the 
arrears was quite different. The proceed- 
ing was tn invito; and they were, there- 
fore, entitled to regard the matter from 
the point of view of expediency and jus- 
tice. The Prime Minister proposed to 
sweep away that portion of the arrears 
which the Amendment dealt with. The 
right hon. Gentleman said to the land- 
lord—‘‘ Whether you like it or not, we 
wipe away these arrears; you will not 
recover one penny of them.” And that 
being so, he would ask, what was the 
reason for it from the point of view of 
the Government? They said, for high 
public reasons, it was desirable to free 
the land in Ireland from arrears. That 
was their proposition. Well, a man might 
have assented to that, and from their 
own point of view; but he could not 
assent to their proceeding further in that 
direction than was absolutely necessary. 
The Prime Minister said the tenant 
should be relieved from immediate pres- 
sure, and that he should be free to work 
his farm, and live without fear of evic- 
tion impending over him. They knew 
that in the Province of Ulster there 
were arrears on many great properties 
for three, four, and five years’ rent, 
which had been allowed to accrue with- 
out any feeling of hardship on the part 
of the landlord, because it was known 
that the rent was not very large as con- 
trasted with the value of the tenant 
right; and it was also known that, ac- 
cording to the custom of Ulster, when- 
ever a farm was sold, the first charge 
upon the tenant right was the amount 
due to the landlord. That custom 
worked very well; there was no feeling 
of hardship about it, and.under it, with 
kindly forbearance on both sides, many 
tenants had been kept in possession of 
their farms, who would not otherwise 
have been able to hold their ground. He 
would deal now with the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee, which took up that 
portion of the arrears proposed to be 
extinguished, and said, not that they 
should be preserved in the same state 
as at present, but that they should stand 
over, only to be realized in the event of 
sale by the tenant. In other words, they 
might never be realized at all; but the 
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Amendment, if adopted, would insure 
that if a tenant in arrears found it neces- 
sary to go away and sell his farm, he 
should not be allowed to put into his 
pocket the price of the holding without 
paying anything to his landlord in re- 
spect of arrears, which were solely ex- 
tinguished with a view to keeping him 
in possession of his farm. The Amend- 
ment also insured that if any other 
creditors of the tenant came in and sold 
up the tenant the practical purpose of 
the Bill should not be defeated. The 
Bill was not intended to tie up the land- 
lord and leave the other creditors free ; 
its object was, if possible, to leave the 
tenant in possession of his holding. But 
if it remained as it was, it would allow 
the creditors of the tenant other than 
the landlord to come in and realize the 
tenant’s interest, which had been made 
valuable by this Bill. It was neither 
fair nor reasonable that the other credi- 
tors should be given this preference, 
which, by the Amendment before the 
Committee, was intended to be secured 
to the landlord. The Amendment would 
also carry with it the advantage of re- 
moving the feeling of irritation and 
sense of injustice which unquestionably 
existed in the minds of landlords, owing 
to the manner in which their property 
was being dealt with against their wish. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he should regard the existence of arrears 
rather as evidence of the inability of the 
tenant to pay than of forbearance on the 
part of the landlord. Under the present 
law, having regard to the Statute of 
Limitations, the landlord could recover 
six years’ arrears of rent as against the 
land—that was to say, if the tenants 
could pay, because, as they would say 
in Ireland—‘ Although Samson was 
strong and Solomon was wise, they 
could not pay without money.” Now, 
the Amendment proposed that five years’ 
arrears should be insured to him, be- 
cause, in addition to the three years’ 
which the Amendment dealt with, the 
landlord would get one year’s rent from 
the tenant and another year’s rent from 
the State. The ground on which it ap- 
peared’ to him that this Amendment 
ought not to be accepted was that the 
question raised by it had been decided 
on the second reading. He could not 
admit the accuracytof the statement of 
his right hon. and learned Friend oppo- 
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site, that the arrears ranged on estates 
in Ulster from one to six years; on the 
contrary, he believed it to be a fact that 
on no property in Ulster were there six 
years’ rent due, and that only in a few 
cases was there one year’s rent in arrear. 
Ifthe Amendment were accepted, there 
would be no way of keeping the account 
of these charges; so that, in point of 
fact, the arrears would remain as a 
dormant charge on the land, because in 
no case would any interest be paid. 
Moreover, if the debts were to become a 
first charge, what was to become of such 
matters as drainage and improvement 
of the land? For the reasons indicated 
he hoped the Amendment would not be 
accepted by the Committee. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seemed to be greatly 
impressed with the fact that by the 
operation of the Bill the landlords of 
Ireland would get a much larger sum 
into their pockets than they could ex- 
pect to receive if the arrears were not 
dealt with in the manner proposed. He 
was not prepared to dispute that point. 
But, notwithstanding the circumstance 
that the landlord might be paid a larger 
sum than he would otherwise receive, 
everyone must feel that a great injustice 
was done by the State when it stepped 
in and compelled a whole class of credi- 
tors to accept a composition with their 
debtors on terms determined by one 
general rule, and not with reference to 
the equities of each particular case. It 
might be true that the creditors, as a 
whole, would gain; but that only meant 
that some would get more than they 
ought from the State, while others got 
less than they ought from their tenants. 
It could not be denied that this was 
a great evil in connection with this 
Bill; neither could it be denied that 
this evil would be largely obviated 
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by the adoption of the Amendment of | 


the hon. Member for Stafford. Another 
object to be gained by this was that a 
wide and salutary distinction would be 
drawn between the tenants who had 
paid their rents and those whom the 
Government were going to relieve by 
this Act. The third advantage to be 
gained by the operation of the Amend- 
ment was that the tenant would be pro- 
tected from his other creditors — the 
shopkeeper and the gombeen man. He 
would not enlarge upon that argument, 
which had been extremely well urged 
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by his hon. Friend (Mr. Fitz-Patrick), 
who was not now in his place; but 
he would remark that he had heard 
no answer to it from the other side of 
the House. On what ground, then, was 
the Amendment resisted? The Prime 
Minister had said with great force that 
the object was to start the tenant on 
a fresh career, and that if that object 
were not attained the Irish Church Sur- 
plus and the possible grant from the 
Consolidated Fund would be sacrificed 
in vain. He(Mr. Balfour) granted that 
if the tenant was not to get the advan- 
tage of the Bill when passed, free from 
the incubus of arrears, the Bill would 
fail in its operation, and that they would 
have sacrificed principle to no purpose 
whatever. But under the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Stafford the 
tenant would not feel the burden of 
debt, because it could not be claimed 
from him so long as he remained in pos- 
session of the holding. Directly, how- 
ever, he ceased to be tenant and culti- 
vate the soil— directly he elected to 
migrate or emigrate, then undoubtedly 
he would have to pay some of the debt 
justly due to the landlord. He did not 
think it could be denied, if their object 
was to make the Irish tenantry cultivate 
their holdings without the feeling that 
they were overpowered by a load of 
debt which they could not pay, that that 
object was in no way militated against 
by the Amendment of his hon. Friend; 
because so long as the individual farmer 
remained a tenant he could not be called 
upon to pay. Therefore, he said, the argu- 
ment urged against the Amendment from 
that point of view had no weight. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Miuis- 
ter, in his reply to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stafford in support of 
this Amendment, had stated that the 
arrears which the Amendment proposed 
to deal with were all bad debts. He 
was anxious to explain that that was not 
a correct view of the matter, because it 
was the general practice in Ireland, when 
the goodwill of a tenancy was sold, for 
a certain portion of the arrears to be 
deducted from the money paid by the 
incoming tenant. In that way a con- 
siderable portion of the arrears would 
be recovered as one farm after another 
changed hands. He was prepared to 
admit that the arrears were old debts, 
and that it would be unreasonable to 
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expect to recover them in their entirety ; 
but he would point out that a consider- 
able portion of the arrears in question, 
previous to the year 1877, were at that 
time only debts of one year’s standing. 
On all estates there were certain arrears 
in 1877 which, as he had pointed out 
on a previous occasion in the course of 
the discussions on this Bill, had been 
variously dealt with by different classes 
of landlords. The exacting landlords, 
for instance, got these arrears out of 
their tenants even in the years of dis- 
tress—1877 and 1878—and that, too, at 
the point of the bayonet. He knew of 
a case in which dragoons and extra 
police were brought down at great ex- 
pense to the county to extort these ar- 
rears. But there was another class of 
landlords, who wished to deal gene- 
rously and indulgently with their ten- 
ants. These landlords followed a diffe- 
rent course. They did not exact the 
arrears, which, be it remembered, were 
not their old arrears; and he said it 
would be a very hard case that the 
leniency of these landlords should now 
be turned against themselves, and the 
arrears of 1877 confiscated without their 
receiving any compensation whatever. 
He could understand that the Govern- 
ment should think it a very desirable 
thing to start the tenantry of Ireland 
with a perfectly free course before them ; 
but he thought it perfectly right and 
just that in the comparatively limited 
number of cases in which the landlords 
had dealt with their tenants in the in- 
dulgent manner indicated, and who, 
moreover, had listened to the appeal of 
the Government to assist their opera- 
tions, a reasonable amount of compen- 
sation should be given. In his opinion, 
one of two courses should be followed— 
either the arrears of 1877 ought to be 
secured to the landlord by a lien on the 
tenant right, only to be exercised on 
the sale of the good-wiil ; or the limited 
number of landlords he referred to 
should receive reasonable compensation. 
With regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Stafford, he would 
conclude his remarks by saying that, al- 
though considerable exception had been 
taken to it in its present form, it con- 
tained, in his opinion, a principle well 
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worthy of consideration. 

Mr. MAGNIAC remarked, that hon. 
Members who supported this Amend- | 
ment on the other side of the House put 
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forward what seemed to be ‘‘A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts.”” He under- 
stood the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. Balfour) to say that there ought to 
be an arrangement between the State 
and the landlord by which the debts of 
the latter should be secured, while the 
tenant would be thereby protected from 
his other creditors. He could not have 
conceived that such a proposal should be 
made in that House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg pardon ; 
I spoke of protecting the tenant from 
being sold up. 
Mr. MAGNIAC understood the hon. 
Gentleman that the object of the Amend- 
ment was to save the tenant from the 
gombeen man and other creditors—the 
proposal being to make a collusive ar- 
rangement in order to defeat these per- 
sons. He knew nothing of the class of 
people referred to, but he presumed they 
stood in the same light as other creditors. 
It seemed to him that if the gombeen 
man was an individual who lent at a 
high rate of interest, he was no more to 
blame than the man who borrowed from 
him. However that might be, he main- 
tained that the arrangement proposed 
was contrary to the morality of all civi- 
lized countries. But there was also an 
argument of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson), who, 
in the last Administration, held the high 
position of Law Officer to the Irish Go- 
vernment, upon which he desired to 
make one or two observations. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the object of the Amendment was not 
that the arrears should be preserved in 
their integrity as at present, but that 
they should only stand over. Now, the 
one idea which pervaded the whole of 
the arguments of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site with regard to this matter was that 
of a state of chronic insolvency on the 
part of the tenant, and that was the 
very thing which the Government and 
their supporters wanted to get rid of. 
They wanted to place the tenant before 
the world clear of the incumbrance of 
arrears. A young man, perhaps, coming 
of age would be told that this charge 
was a mere matter of form; but after a 
certain time, when he wanted to deal 
with the tenant right, he would find that 
this matter of form had assumed propor- 
tions which it would be very difficult to 
get rid of. Another argument—a most 
astonishing one—had also been put for- 
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ward by hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
namely, that the Irish landlords and 
their property were being dealt with 
against theirdesire. He should be glad 
to know whether anyone representing 
Trish landlords in that House had got 
up and said one word in opposition to 
the general principle of the Bill, which 
was that £2,000,000 should be paid to 
them which otherwise they would not 
have obtained. He did not remember, 
and he should be surprised to find, 
that this had been opposed by hon. 
Members opposite. He trusted the 
Committee would not agree to impose 
the charge upon the tenant’s interest 
which was contemplated by the Amend- 
ment, because it would undoubtedly de- 
feat the object of the Government with 
regard to the tenant by sending him a 
pauper into the world. 

R. MULHOLLAND pointed out 
that the argument of hon. Members 
who had supported the Amendment on 
that side: of the House was not that it 
would stand in the way of debts due to 
creditors other than the landlord, but 
that it would stand in the way of eviction 
for the debts of those creditors. Hon. 
Members seemed to forget that at pre- 
sent the landlord had the first charge on 
the tenant right already. But that was 
the case, and therefore the Amendment 
made no change whatever in this respect. 
It was the Bill that would make a change. 
The Attorney General for Ireland, on 
the point, was asked what equivalent 
would be got for this expenditure of 
public money if the tenants were not 
relieved from the debts of the other 
creditors, and he said there would be 
this one equivalent, that the landlord 
could not evict for these arrears. Now, 
the Amendment which was proposed 
would simply make half of the antece- 
dent arrears a dormant charge upon the 
tenant right. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 93; 
Noes 169: Majority 76.—(Div. List, 
No. 254.) 


Mr. M‘COAN said, he had an Amend- 
ment to move to this clause authorizing 
the advance by way of loan to tenants 
of holdings valued at more than £30 
a-year. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
thought the Amendment standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Youghal 
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(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) should be taken 
first. The Amendment in the name of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
proposed the introduction of a Sub- 
section No. 2; but the Committee would 
perceive by the Notice Paper that they 
had not yet finished Sub-section No. 1. 

Tort CHAIRMAN said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport was quite 
correct in the view he had taken; and 
he, therefore, called on the hon. Member 
for Youghal. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
object he had in view was the same 
as that of which Notice had been given 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Lynn Regis (Mr. Bourke). He 
had placed in the hands of the Chair- 
man an Amendment, slightly differing in 
terms from, but substantially the same 
as, the one standing on the Notice Paper 
in his name, which he would ask the 
Committee to accept. His desire was to 
get rid of some technical details, and to 
shorten the process of the inquiry which 
had to be made before adjudication could 
take place under the Act. The whole 
object of the Amendment was to save 
the machinery of the Act from friction. 
If every case, simple or complex, were 
to be brought into Court in the same 
form and subjected to tests of the same 
description, hon. Members would per- 
ceive at once that the very multiplicity 
of the cases to be dealt with would be a 
great obstacle to the working of the Act ; 
and, therefore, he wished that some ad- 
vantages should be held out to both 
parties interested to come to terms as 
speedily as possible. Accordingly, he 
had suggested conditions which they 
should comply with which would entitle 
them to a speedy settlement, subject, 
of course, to the discretion of the Court, 
which he carefully preserved, and those 
conditions he had embodied in the 
Amendment he was about to move, 
and which he trusted would, for the 
reasons stated, commend itself to the 
Committee. In every case to which 
the Act would apply, the landlord 
must give up some portion of the 
arrears, and the amount he would re- 
ceive from the Land Commission could 
not, in any single case, be more than 
£30. Now, in order that these cases 
might pass quickly through the Court, 
the conditions he proposed were that 
the landlord and tenant jointly, together 
with the land agent, if there were one, 
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should make an affidavit—first, that the | Act which he admitted had been intro- 


case came within the meaning of the 
Land Act of 1881; and, secondly, that 
the conditions (a), (4), and (ec) had been 
fulfilled and continued to exist, and that, 
upon this being filed, the Irish Land 
Commission should within 14 days issue 
an order for the settlement of the case. 
Now, this plan would have the effect of 
settling in an office an immense amount 
of the work which would otherwise 
come, judicially and in Court, before 
the Commissioners. He ventured to 
say that nine-tenths of the cases that 
would come before the Commissioners 
would not be of a judicial, but of an 
official character, and should be dealt 
with in the. manner suggested, which 
would make it a matter of routine that 
an order should issue 14 days after the 
filing of the joint affidavit. And, further, 
he believed that the adoption of the plan 
embodied in his Amendment would do 
more than any other which could be 
added to the Bill to commend it to the 
parties interested, because he was satis- 
fied that people in Ireland were sick of 
all this going to law about everything 
connected with their interests in land, 
and that they wanted something they 
could all agree upon. There could be 
no better evidence of the fulfilment of 
the conditions prescribed by the Act than 
that of the landlord, who would swear 
that he had foregone a considerable 
amount of rent, or that of the tenant, 
who would be very jealous of the land- 
lord and anxious that he should not get 
more than he was entitled to; or, again, 
that of the land agent, who would have 
personal knowledge of the relations of 
both parties. Now, he asked that when 
an affidavit containing this evidence, the 
best that could possibly be obtained, 
should be putin, in the form prescribed, 
it should be accepted by the Com- 
mission as primd facie sutlicient. By 
this means the Act would become, toa 
large extent, self-acting in its most im- 
portant clause, and it would be regarded 
as a real boon by the people of Ireland. 
On the other hand, if the Bill were 
passed unamended in this respect; if 
people had to look forward for months, 
or perhaps years, for a settlement of 
their arrears under this clause, in the 
same manner as they had now to wait be- 
fore a judicial rent was fixed, he believed 
that series of delays would much tend 





duced with the most benevolent inten- 
tions. The hon. Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Magniac) had said that no one 
representing the Irish landlords had 
said anything against the principle of 
getting the amount to be paid him for 
arrears; but he believed he was mis- 
taken in thinking that more than a 
small proportion of the Irish landlords 
wished for the Bill. He ventured to 
say, however, if the Bill were made to 
work easily, they would hereafter be 
glad that it had been passed; and in 
furtherance of that he trusted his pro- 
posal would be accepted, for there was, 
in his opinion, no Amendment on the 
Paper, save and except that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lynn 
Regis, which could equally commend 
itself to the common sense of the Com- 
mittee. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after the word ‘‘ aforesaid,” 
to insert the words, ‘The affidavit of the 
landlord and tenant conjointly with that of the 
land agent where there is one made in a form to 
be settled by the Irish Land Commission that 
the holding is one to which the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act 1881 applies, and that the condi- 
tions (a) (6) and (c) have been fulfilled and exist, 
shall be accepted as evidence of the existence of 
such conditions, and except in cases where the 
Land Commission, in the exercise of its discre- 
tion, shall deem further inquiry necessary. In 
cases where no further inquiry is deemed 
necessary the order for the payment of the 
money for the benefit of the landlord shall be 
issued within fourteen days from the filing of 
such affidavit.”’—(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BOURKE said, as he was 
anxious to save the time of the Com- 
mittee, he should put forward now the 
arguments applying to the Amendment 
standing in his name, which, as the hon. 
Member for Yeughal had pointed out, 
was similar in character and object to 
that now before the Committee. The 
practical object which that hon. Member 
had in view was the same as his own, 
although it was proposed to be carried 
out in a somewhat different manner. He 
trusted this Amendment would be con- 
sidered by the Government in a candid 
and fair spirit. He could assure the 
Committee that he put forward his 
proposal entirely on his own responsi- 
bility, and that he had not asked for 
the support of any hon. or right hon. 
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cause he was quite sure that their finan- 
cial nerves had been shocked too much 
already by the principles of this Bill, and 
because he felt that anything in harmony 
with those principles might not be in 
accordance with their views. He wished 
the Committee to understand that the 
Amendment in his name was proposed 
with the view of assisting the working of 
the Bill, becausehe thought that if this 
Bill which he objected to were to become 
law, the more quickly the operations 
under it were carried to a conclusion the 
better it would be for all parties. One 
of the great objects he had in view was 
to restore harmony between landlord and 
tenant upon this very burning question 
of arrears, because it was well known 
that owing to that question there was a 
great deal of bad feeling existing in the 
various parts of Ireland where this Bill 
would have most effect. The object, 
then, was to enact that upon the joint 
application upon affidavit of the landlord 
and tenant, the conditions mentioned in 
the clause should be considered by the 
Court as proved—namely, that the rent 
of 1881 had been paid, that the ex- 
isting arrears were antecedent, and that 
the inability of the tenant to pay was a 
fact. He remembered well that on the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) cer- 
tain words were introduced into that 
portion of the Bill which related to the 
tenant’s inability to pay, having relation 
to wilful fraud ; but he wished to point 
out that those words would in no way 
invalidate his proposal, which would 
furnish the State with a great amount 
of additional security. It was hardly 
necessary to say that the proceedings 
under this Bill should be closed once for 
all as soon as possible, because if they 
were not closed evils which at present 
they knew not of would certainly arise— 
that was to say, as additional arrears 
accrued fresh evils would take place. It 
had been admitted in the course of 
these debates that the Bill had had the 
effect of stopping the payment of rent, 
and therefore the arrears would go on 
accumulating and multiplying every day 
the operation of the Bill was kept in 
abeyance, with tho result, if they were 
not speedily concluded, that in a few 
months the position of affairs would be 
worse than it was at that moment. He 
believed that if the proceedings before 
the Court were not concluded without 
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delay the Bill would be regarded as 
illusory, and would, in effect, be mis- 
chievous. Now, it had been said that 
there might be collusion between the 
landlord and the tenant. He could not 
agree that this would be the result of 
the Amendment, because, after all, the 
thing the Government were afraid of 
was that the landlord would be able to 
show that he was entitled to a larger 
payment than he was really entitled to 
by collusion with the tenant. But there 
was nothing in the Bill as it stood which 
would prevent the landlord and tenant, 
if they were so minded, acting in collu- 
sion. There was no penalty which would 
operate in such an event, because the 
tenant would go in and prove his case 
while the landlord stood by, and no 
questions would be asked. But under 
the operation of his Amendment, if col- 
lusion took place the landlord would 
render himself liable to two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. Now, he 
did not believe there was a landlord in 
Ireland who, for the sake of the money 
he would get under this Act, would run 
that risk. It did not appear to him 
necessary to press the case any farther, 
particularly as he was anxious to save 
the time of the Committee; but there 
was one remark that he desired to make 
having reference to the subject of stop- 
ping evictions, about which they had 
heard in the course of these discussions 
a greatdeal. He believed the adoption 
of the Amendment would have a con- 
siderable effect in that direction, because 
as soon as the tenants could say they 
had settled under this clause, as it was 
now proposed to amend it, they would 
be able to snap their fingers for the time 
being so far as eviction was concerned. 
On the other hand. he did not believe 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
lead to the slightest collusion ; while it 
must be obvious to the Committee, and 
particularly to Irish Members, that it 
would greatly accelerate the working of 
the Act. For these reasons he appealed 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite to give 
the proposal a full and candid conside- 
ration. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) agreed with 
hon. Members opposite in the object 
they had announced, that the working 
of the Bill in its preliminary stages 
should be as unincumbered as possible. 
He begged to assure the Committee 
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that Her Majesty’s Government were 
fully alive to the importance of the 
first steps in the settlement of arrears 
being taken with expedition. He also 
agreed that, practically, there would be 
scarcely any risk of collusion in cases 
where the landlord and tenant made the 
affidavit required. But, at the same 
time, it must be remembered that in 
any arrangement of this sort the state- 
ments contained in the affidavit could 
only be accepted as in the nature of 
prima facie evidence. The Government 
were prepared to accept the principle of 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Youghal (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna); but it appeared to him that 
the subject would i with more pro- 
priety introduced in connection with 
the 7th section of the Bill than in the 
present clause, because that section was 
devoted to the rules for carrying the 
Act into effect. It would have to be 
considered whether it was desirable ac- 
tually to introduce into the Bill an 
Amendment of the same kind as that 
now before the Committee, or whether 
it might with advantage be left to be 
included in the rules to be made by 
the Commissioners; but whatever was 
done he had no doubt that the arrange- 
ment suggested was the most practical 
way of dealing with the subject. An- 
other reason why he thought the matter 
should be considered on the 7th section 
was that, in order to prevent anything 
like collusion, it would be desirable that 
the Crown agent should certify that the 
case was a fit and proper one. He there- 
fore suggested that the Amendment 
should be withdrawn, in order that Her 
Majesty’s Government might consider 
whether a clause should be introduced 
into the body of the Bill, and in order 
that they might propose words which 
would carry out the intention of the hon. 
Member for Youghal. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, as 
the Government had intimated that they 
were willing to consider favourably the 
best means of achieving the object pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) and the right 
hon. Member for Lynn Regis (Mr. 
Bourke), he would add his suggestion 
to that of the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land that the matter would be more con- 
veniently discussed on Section 7. It 
was most desirable that the operation of 
the Bill should be as speedy as possible, 
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so far as the preliminary steps were con- 
cerned, because everyone who had taken 
an interest in the working of the Land 
Act of last year would admit that one 
of the great difficulties that stood in its 
way was the cumbrous machinery by 
which it was put in motion. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, in 
response to the appeals made to him, 
and on the understanding that the Go- 
vernment accepted the principle of his 
Amendment, and would give effect to it 
by suitable words on Report, he would 
ask leave of the Committee to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it was an unsatis- 
factory proceeding to postpone the mak- 
ing of rules relating to the working of 
a measure of this kind. He contended 
that the House was entitled to have 
the preliminary steps to be taken dealt 
with on the face of the Bill; and he 
regarded it as objectionable that the 
question should be left in such a way as 
that either too much or too little should 
be done thereafter. He pointed out that 
there would be some difficulty as to the 
affidavit with regard to the question 
whether the holding was one to which, 
in the terms of the clause, the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881, applied. That was 
a matter the ascertaining of which 
might very well become the subject of 
a lawsuit, and a subsequent appeal. 
He suggested that this matter should be 
left open for the landlord and tenant to 
settle. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the intention 
of the Government was that the affida- 
vit should be primd facie, but not con- 
clusive evidence, that the conditions of 
the section had been fulfilled. 

Mr. BOURKE understood that the 
Amendment was accepted in principle. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrrr) signified as- 
sent. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he wished to make 
some observations before the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I put the Question 
to the Committee—‘‘ Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn?” 
That Question being answered in the 
affirmative, I said—‘‘ Amendment, by 
leave, withdrawn.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, the Secretary of 
State for War had been permitted to 
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make some observations, and he pre- 
sumed he had the right to do the same. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to make any observations 
which he has not had an opportunity of 
putting, the Committee will, perhaps, 
allow him to do so. 

Mr. CALLAN said, his remarks would 
apply to the Question whether the 
Amendment should be withdrawn or 
not, and. if the Chairman allowed a 
Minister to make observations 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I cannot allow the 
hon. Gentleman to dispute my ruling. 
The Amendment is withdrawn. Per- 
haps the Committee will allow the hon. 
Member to make such observations as 
he wishes. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he must, of course, 
submit if the Chairman allowed the 
Secretary of State for War to make ob- 
servations and denied the right to him- 
self. He, of course, understood the 
manner in which the Chairman ruled 
with regard to Irish Members. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Gentle- 
man is entirely out of Order. 

Dr. LYONS asked whether it would 
not be proper to take the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wicklow (Mr. 
a when the clause was disposed 
oO 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I do not know 
whether the Committee are prepared to 
consider the new sub-section. I am not 
prepared to say tliat it is out of Order. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had introduced 
a slight verbal change in the sub-section 
which he was about to move; and he 
would, therefore, in order that the Com- 
mittee might fully apprehend the change, 
state the Amendment in its altered form. 
It provided that— 


“In the case of any holding valued at more 
than thirty pounds a year, the tenant of which 
is in arrears of rent, the Land Commission may, 
on proof that the conditions (a) and (b)—not 
(c)—had been fulfilled, advance to such tenant, 
as a loan, a sum not exceeding one year’s rent 
of his holding.”’ 
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He might say that this Amendment was 
merely an extension of the previous por- 
tions of the clause, just as the clause 
itself was an extension of the Arrears 
Clause of the Act of last year; and he 
was encouraged to place the Amendment 
on the Paper by the early developed 
feeling on the part of the Committee that 
the extension of relief to Irish tenants 
of £30 and under which was to be 
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afforded by the Bill might well be made 
to tenants of holdings above that valua- 
tion in the shape of loan. Hon. Mem- 
bers in that part of the House, and 
many Irish Members opposite, had ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of the prin- 
ciple of loan; and, therefore, he be- 
lieved it would constitute a large im- 
provement if an extension of the prin- 
cipal feature of the Bill were introduced. 
As he first framed the Amendment, he 
contemplated loans only to the class of 
tenants between £30 and £50; but, on 
consulting two or three friends who 
were competent to advise in a matter of 
the kind, he determined not to intro- 
duce the limit of £50, but to leave it to 
the Committee to fix such limitation as 
they might think proper. He believed, 
however, that when he had stated the 
statistics and facts bearing upon the 
point, the Committee would see that he 
was not asking too much from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government by proposing the 
Amendment in its present form. Taking 
his statistics from Zhom’s Almanae, which, 
although they were not those of the re- 
cently issued Treasury Minute, were 
sufficiently accurate for his purpose, he 
found that the number of holdings of 
£30 to £50 valuation was a little over 
85,000, whilst those from £30 to over 
£100 valuation numbered 111,000. Of 
the latter, there was every reason to be- 
lieve that the proportion of those ten- 
ants who were in arrear did not exceed 
one-third of the number ; and, therefore, 
his Amendment would probably not 
apply to more than 37,000. He did not 
submit these figures as having an autho- 
ritative value, but as the basis of a cal- 
culation of the advance from the Public 
Treasury which would have to be made 
if his Amendment were adopted. There 
was no necessity that he could see, be- 
yond that of drawing the line some- 
where, which induced the Government 
to determine upon the valuation of £30 
named in the Bill; but, seeing that this 
limitation had been adopted in the Bill 
of last year, and in the present case also, 
he took no exception to it. Neverthe- 
less, it should be remembered that the 
valuation of £30 was a very arbitrary 
limit, and that there was a large num- 
ber of tenants of between £30 and £40 
valuations who were in arrears, and pro- 
bably many in the same position whose 
holdings were valued at between £40 
and £50, although, of course, the num- 
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ber would decrease as the scale was! 


ascended. But there could be no doubt 
of there being a large number of ten- 
ants, of holdings valued at above £30, 
who stood in need of the relief to be 
afforded by the Bill, and it was on be- 
half of these that he asked the Govern- 
ment to agree to introduce the principle 
of loan. Seeing that this principle had 
been so favourably received on both 
sides of the House, he hoped that no 
great objection might occur to the Go- 
vernment which would lead them to 
reject his proposal for the sufficient rea- 
son that not a single penny was asked 
for out of the Consolidated Fund. His 
proposal was simply that the relief 
asked for should be afforded by way of 
loan, and upon security which would 
insure the repayment of capital, together 
with reasonable interest, say, at the rate 
of 1 per cent per annum, in 35 years. 
He thought so little objection could be 
urged against this, and so strong were 
the reasons in favour of affording relief 
to the large mass of tenants standing at 
valuations above £30 a-year, that he 
ventured to hope the principle he advo- 
cated would commend itself to hon. 
Members on both sides of the House. 
He was, of course, not pledged to the 
precise form of the Amendment he was 
about to move; and it might be that the 
addition of some words relating to de- 
tails would render it more workable in 
the judgment of right hon. Gentlemen 
on the Treasury Bench, and, if such 
were proposed, he would gladly accept 
them. He would, in short, be glad if 
the principle of the Amendment were 
adopted, in the belief that it would be a 
great and valuable contribution to the 
relief afforded by the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, after Sub-section (1), insert— 
**(2.) In the case of any holding valued at 
more than thirty pounds a year, the tenant of 
which is in arrears of rent, on proof that the 
conditions (a) and (b) have been fulfilled, the 
Land Commission may advance to such tenant, 
as a loan, a sum not exceeding one year’s rent 
of his holding. Such loan shall be a debt due 
to the tenant to the Land Commission, and 
shall form a first charge on his saleable interest 
in the holding, payable at the rate of five 
pounds per centum per annum for a period of 
thirty-five years, and shall be recoverable in the 
manner provided by ‘The Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1881,’’ for arrears paid under that Act.”— 
(Mr. M‘Coan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment were prepared to deal with the 
Amendment in the spirit indicated by 
the closing words of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down. With regard 
to the form in which the principle of the 
Amendment should be expressed in the 
Bill, the opinion of the Government was 
that it would be best to take advantage 
of the carefully-considered and care- 
fully-drawn clause in the Act of last 
year, which dealt with the provision for 
arrears by way of loan. He would state 
briefly the general grounds on which the 
Government proposed to proceed. The 
hon. Member had now altered the form 
of his proposal, and had introduced the 
principle of loan, with limitation to all 
holdings of above the rateable value of 
£30 a-year. But the information of the 
Government was that this would be a 
very doubtful measure, and their opi- 
nion inclined to the adoption of the 
limit which the hon. Member himself 
had first suggested—namely, that of 
£50 a-year. But in passing from a sys- 
tem of gift to one of loan, they must do 
so upon the conditions which belonged 
to the latter system. They must get rid 
of the question of the tenant’s inability 
to pay; they must get rid of compulsion, 
and they must have joint application 
on the part of the landlord and tenant, 
as well as joint security. He believed 
those who had regard for the future 
welfare of Ireland would approve what 
he was about to say—namely, that they 
could not assent to the placing of the 
State in the relation of creditor directly 
and immediately on the poorest portion 
of the occupiers of land in Ireland for 
a long series of years. The principle of 
limitation which the Government pro- 
posed to introduce into the Arrears 
Clause of last year, when they revised 
it and presented it in the shape of a 
new clause, and which they now under- 
took to do, would be to eliminate the 
term of 15 years, and adopt in its stead 
the term of 35 years for the repayment 
of the loan as suggested by the hon. 
Member. He did not invite the Com- 
mittee to discuss-the question on that 
occasion, because there would be an 
ample opportunity for doing so when 
the new clause was brought forward. 
He merely wished to point out to the 
Committee the basis on which the Go- 
vernment were prepared to deal with 
this subject. 
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Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, Irish Mem- 
bers could not but feel grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the manner in 
which he had met the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Wicklow. He was, 
however, afraid that if the loans were 
to be made upon the joint application 
of the landlord and tenant the clause 
would not be so beneficial to the latter 
as it was intended to be, because he 
thought the landlords were not likely 
to assist the tenants in this matter. 
There were many cases of farms, even 
above £50 value, in which the tenants 
were quite unable to meet their arrears; 
and if the Government would allow 
them to obtain a loan upon a joint ap- 

lication of themselves or their land- 
ords of one year’s rent, even above £50 
in value, they would confer a great boon 
upon a deserving class of individuals to 
enable them to get rid of some of their 
difficulties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
that the Committee would not enter into 
a discussion of this particular provision 
now. No doubt, that was the basis of 
the clause introduced into the Bill of 
last year; but then the landlords were 
called on in a great many cases in the 
West of Ireland to forfeit a large por- 
tion of their income. By this measure 
Parliament was attempting to provide 
for the bulk of these cases, and to meet 
the most urgent cases by a gift. This 
was only a case of providing a margin 
which was to be met in the shape of a 
loan. He would not enter further into 
the consideration of the question at that 
moment ; but he would only say that the 
matter would be considered on the basis 
of the clause in the Land Act. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
propose to enter into a discussion of what 
the right hon. Gentleman had now said 
the Government were about to propose. 
They would entirely reserve any opinion 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House as to this proposal; but he was 
bound to say that, on a first examination 
of what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, he thought it raised not only an 
important question for Ireland, but for 
England also. What was the principle 


upon which they had hitherto been 
acting with regard to the Irish tenants ? 
They had been acting upon the prin- 
ciple of granting money to the Irish 
tenants. Members on that (the Oppo- 
sition) side of the House contended 
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that the grant ought to be by way of 
loan, whereas Members en the other 
side contended that it should be by way 
of gift. But both sides of the House 
had contended that the reason why aid 
should be given to tenants was because 
they were poor, and because they were 
unable to pay the arrears; and for that 
reason—and that reason only—Parlia- 
ment and the House, whether on one 
side or the other, had consented to the 
principle of the Government. They had 
consented solely on the ground that the 
tenants were totally unable to pay the 
arrears due. But now the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke of introducing loans 
for tenancies between £30 and £50 in 
value, without any question as to the 
inability of the tenants to pay. He ven- 
tured to warn the right hon. Gentleman 
that he was introducing a totally new 
principle, and one of a far wider range 
than any contained in the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is the prin- 
ciple of the Land Act. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE admitted that 
that was so to a certain extent; but it 
was now proposed to extend that prin- 
ciple to tenants between £30 and £50, 
and the tenants in England might be 
disposed to say that seeing the Irish 
tenant had had a good harvest, while 
the English tenant had had a series of 
bad harvests, the English tenant had a 
far greater claim to it than tenants who 
would not be called upon to show that 
they were unable to pay, but simply to 
show that the rent of their holding was 
between £30 and £50. In that case, 
upon a joint agreement between the 
landlord and the tenant, relief might be 
asked for. That seemed to him to be 
raising a very grave question. He would 
not discuss it further now ; but he would 
reserve his opinion as to the new prin- 
ciple suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER said, 
he regarded the Bill as a mere pallia- 
tive. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just spoken that they 
were introducing a difficult question, 
and that the principle just suggested by 
the Prime Minister of making it a gift up 
to £30, and making it a loan after £30, 
would cause confusion, and, if adopted in 
the case of Ireland, would probably have 
to be hereafter extended to England. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
to the Committee that, although some 
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observations have been made on both | it would be better to incorporate into the 
sides of the House with reference to the! measure the clauses of the Act of 1881 
statement of the Prime Minister, it| in regard to land rather than insert new 
would not be regular to discuss a Mo-| clauses. He differed from the opinion 
tion which is not now before us; and, | expressed by the hon. Member for the 
therefore, any remarks that may be | City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) that it would 
made ought to be confined within a very | be better to insist on proof of inability 
narrow compass. to pay, if he meant further proof. The 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER asked | landlord himself must join and give 
when the new clause would be placed | security, and it was not likely that 





before the Committee ? the landlord would join and pledge 
Mr. GLADSTONE : Probably to- | his entire estate as security for the ten- 
morrow. | ants unless there were some exigency 


Mr. PARNELL said, he had ventured | that rendered such a step absolutely ne- 
to recommend yesterday that it would be | cessary. He wished to know when the 
better for the Government to insist on} promised proposals of the Government 
this proposition in regard to proof of in- | would be placed in the hands of the 
ability to pay. He did not think, how- | Committee? 
ever, that the tenant right should be} Mr. CHILDERS said, his right hon. 
taken into account in estimating the | Friend the Prime Minister had already 
tenant’s inability. He thought that! stated that the clause would be on the 
would entail a very much smaller drain | Paper to-morrow. 
upon the Exchequer, and would better| Mr. M‘COAN said, that in view of 
meet the cases of hardship which had | the very satisfactory statement of the 
arisen outside the limit of £30. There | Prime Minister, on the whole, he would 
were cases of hardship which it was | not insist on his Amendment, especially 
most desirable, for the peace of the | as he should have an opportunity of con- 
country and for the maintenance of order | sidering the question when the new 
in the country, to meet if possible. Of| clause was placed before the Commlttee. 
course, he did not wish to insist on his| He would now withdraw the Amend- 
own notions in the matter, and if the | ment. 
Prime Minister thought it would be Mr. J. DICKSON said, he wished to 
better to adopt the principle of the clause | point out, before the Amendment was 
of last year, and leave the matter to be | withdrawn, that if the right hon. Gentle- 
settled by a voluntary arrangement, he | man the Prime Minister insisted on the 
should not press hisown judgment; but | two conditions that there should be a 
he still thought that for the purpose of | joint application and that the landlords 
meeting cases of hardship which had | must give security for the repayment of 
arisen outside the limit of £30, it would | the loan, the clause he was about to in- 
be better to insist upon proof of inability | troduce would have no effect atall. He 
to pay on the part of the tenant, and to | could state from his own knowledge that 
put compulsion upon the landlord when | in Ulster there would be no joint appli- 
inability was proved. He did not think | cation between the landlord and tenant, 
it was advisable to permit the Court to | and in that Province the landlord would 
take into account the value of the tenant | not enter into any arrangement to secure 
right. the advance of the tenant’s arrears by 

ola CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. | the State. The result would be that, as 
Member for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) | far as Ulster was concerned, this Arrears 
wished to withdraw the Amendment? | Bill would practically be a dead letter ; 

Mr. M‘COAN replied in the affirma- and he reserved to himself the right, 
tive. when the clause came up, to endeavour 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that to mould the Bill into such a shape as 
before the Amendment was withdrawn , would enable the Ulster tenant to derive 
he desired to make one or two observa- | some advantage from it. He might 
tions. He thought the only objection | point out that, as far as Ulster was con- 
that could be raised against the Bill was cerned, and especially his own county, 
that they were doing in one measure | the entire benefit conferred by the Ar- 
what ought to have been done in two | rears Clauses of the Land Act of 1881 
separate and distinct Bills. He thought | amounted to £68. This was entirely 
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owing to the fatal blot in the measure 
that the landlord and tenant were to join 
in the application. The Prime Minister 
now got up and accepted, in substance, 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), and he was 
afraid that the only result which would 
follow was that no relief whatever 
would be afforded by this measure to 
Ulster tenants. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he thought 
the Prime Minister was quite right in 
his suggestion that a hard-and-fast line 
should not be drawn with respect to ad- 
vances. It would be very unjust that a 
man should get nothing because he hap- 
pened to pay £1 more rent than the sum 
fixed. The man who paid £29 would 
get a very valuable concession, whereas 
the man who would pay £31 or £32 
would get nothing at all. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope) said the 
English farmers would want similar 
concessions; but the hon. Gentleman 
forgot the fact that at present the Eng- 
lish towns borrowed very largely from 
the State, and received a considerably 
larger sum of the public money in ad- 
vances than the Irish towns. He be- 
lieved they obtained in that manner five 
or six times as much as the Irish towns 
under the different Acts of Parliament 
for granting loans. The English people 
were immensely larger borrowers from 
the State than the Irish nation, and a 
very considerable sum of money was at 
the present moment owing to the Na- 
tional Exchequer from various localities 
in England. He thought that that and 
other discrepancies between the two 
countries ought to be taken into account. 
English Members rarely reflected upon 
this point when they taunted the Irish 
people with coming to Parliament to 
borrow money. 

Cotone. RUGGLES-BRISE re- 
marked, that the tenant farmers of his 
own constituency in Essex, and in many 
other parts of England, had more disas- 
trous harvests to contend with than the 
Irish tenants, and perhaps they might 
derive some hope from the present mea- 
sure that they might obtain assistance 
from the State in order to enable them to 
meet their losses. Certainly, the only 
hope they could entertain of any future 
agricultural prosperity was in a large 
increase of the capital of the tenantry of 
the country. Therefore, although he 
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could not say that he altogether ap- 
proved of the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he could not help thinking 
that if it were carried it could not be 
limited to Ireland, but must be alto- 
gether limited to England. 

CotoneL COLTHURST wished to say 
one word in answer to the remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman on the Front Oppo- 
sition Bench (Mr. E. Stanhope). He 
believed there was no danger of this 
being made a precedent for England, 
and for a very good reason. The pro- 
posal was limited to tenancies rated at 
£50; and he should like to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman how many tenants 
in England there were who paid a less 
rental than £50? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he could 
answer the question at once. He knew 
a very large number of tenants who 
came under that description. He warned 
the Committee that if they were going to 
extend this provision beyond that con- 
tained in the Act of 1881, which cer- 
tainly went far enough, it would be- 
come a very serious question with the 
English tenants whether they were not 
to ask for as large a boon as that which 
the Irish tenants apparently were to get. 
He wished to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War whether the contemplated advance 
was to be limited strictly to one year’s 
rent of the holding? He had not dis- 
tinctly understood the Prime Minister’s 
statement on that point. 

Mr. CHILDERS replied in the affir- 
mative. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he had no 
desire to discuss the clause of the Prime 
Minister ; but he should like to say, in 
reference to the observations which had 
been made by hon. Members opposite, 
that it was proved before the Richmond 
Commission and the Bessborough Com- 
mission that the pressure of distress and 
the inability to discharge arrears of rent 
had been shown to exist, not merely 
amongst those whose holdings were un- 
der £30, but, unfortunately, to as great 
an extent amongst those whose valuation 
exceeded that amount. As a matter 
of policy, and looking to the objects 
sought to be attained by the Bill, the 
larger holdings ought not to be excluded. 
The extension of the limit of those to 
be benefited by the proposed loans would 
cause no appreciable loss to the State. 
The condition of very many of those ten- 
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ants who would be excluded was deserv- 
ing of quite as much commiseration as 
that of tenants with holdings of under 
£30. He would ask the Government 
whether this limit of £50 might not be 
raised to £100? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is not regular 
to discuss a proposal which is not before 
the Committee. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he was only 
going to suggest that on turning to the 
statistics it would be seen that the num- 
ber of holdings between the figures 
suggested by the Prime Minister — 
namely, £30 and £50 in value, were 
very few indeed, and that if the limit 
were extended to £100 it would not to 
any appreciable extent burden the Im- 

erial Exchequer. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
he had been very much struck by the 
remark made by the hon. Member who 
had just sat down that the tenant who 
paid over £30 a-year was more deserv- 
ing of commiseration than the tenant 
who paid less than that. If there was 
anything in that argument, it was not 
that they should be allowed to borrow 
the money, but that the same provisions 
of the Bill should be applied to those 
who paid £30 as were applicable to 
those who paid less—that was to say, 
that their arrears should be wiped out 
in the same high-handed manner as was 
done in the case of the smaller tenants. 
It struck him that this was only another 
proof of how one wrong step involved 
another. It appeared to them that they 
would never know where to stop. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
suggested that the limit should be ex- 
tended beyond the £50 mentioned by 
the Prime Minister up to £100. He 
(Mr. Donaldson-Hudson) did not see 
why the poor tenants should be the only 
persons whose sad condition should !re- 
ceive so much consideration. There were 
men who had embarked in trade, and 
been unsuccessful, who were worthy 
of quite as much compassion from the 
House of Commons as the unfortunate 
farmer who had gone into another trade 
—namely, raising beef and mutton and 
corn. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Colonel Nolan) suggested 
that it was only fair that the Irish 
farmers should be allowed to borrow 
this money, because the towns in Ire- 
land were already enabled to borrow 
money. 
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CotoneL NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber misunderstood him. What he had 
stated was that towns in England—for 
instance, Birmingham — had borrowed 
large sums of money. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
that if the hon. and gallant Member had 
allowed him to continue his observations 
he would have found that he had not 
misrepresented his views. The argument 
of the hon. and gallant Member was 
that the towns in Ireland had not bor- 
rowed so much money as the towns in 
England ; but he thought it must be 
evident to the hon. and gallant Member 
that the towns in England had not bor- 
rowed money on the security of anybody 
else, but that they had borrowed it on 
their own security. It was a perfectly 
fair transaction. Either a town or an 
individual might borrow as much as 
they liked under an Act of Parliament 
upon their own security or upon the 
security of the rates, and they paid for 
the money they obtained. That was a 
very different thing to borrowing upon 
the security of anybody else to pay it for 
them. There was no comparison between 
the two cases, and the argument of the 
hon. and gallant Member fell entirely 
to the ground. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the Committee that the discussion is 
not being confined to the Question be- 
fore them. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, that the land- 
lords could borrow upon the same se- 
curity; and he did not see, therefore, 
how his argument was so fallacious as 
the hon. Member opposite contended. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD moved, in line 4, 
after ‘‘ Commission,’’ to insert, ‘‘and on 
payment of the money with interest from 
the date of the order.’’ He said, the 
Bill was intended to offer a discharge 
to all tenants with holdings not exceed- 
ing £30 per annum, who were unable to 
meet their arrears, on payment of one 
year’s rent, with a second year’s rent to 
be provided out of public funds. It was 
estimated, as he understood, that the 
gross sum to be thus raised and pro- 
vided out of public funds was from 
£2,000,000 to £2,500,000. The sum 
appeared to have been variously esti- 
mated by different authorities; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter considered that £2,500,000 would be 
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required. Now, the second year’s rent! tained in some manner or other. The 


was to come out of the Irish Church 
Surplus Fund primarily; but if there 
were no surplus to that Fund, then it 
was to come out of the Consolidated 
Fund. The Irish Church Surplus Fund 
had also been variously estimated. Some 
alleged that there was no surplus at all. 
Others estimated it at £1,500,000. The 
Secretary of State for War, who appeared 
to have paid great attention to the sub- 
ject, was convinced that there would be 
a surplus quite sufficient to meet claims 
to the extent of £2,000,000. The clause 
provided for three preliminary condi- 
tions to be proved to the satisfaction of 
the Irish Land Commission before an 
advance was made. These conditions 
were—first, that the rent payable in re- 
spect of the last year of the tenancy had 
been satisfied ; secondly, that antecedent 
arrears of rent were due to the land- 
lord ; and, thirdly, that the tenant was 
unable to discharge these antecedent 
arrears. Then the clause went on to say 
that in the event of the Land Commis- 
sion being satisfied in regard to these 
preliminary conditions, they 


“May make an order for payment to or for 
the benefit of ‘the landlord of a sum equal to 
one-half of such antecedent arrears not exceed- 
ing one year’s rent.” 


He presumed that the word ‘ may” 
really represented ‘‘must;’’ but he 
should like to have the opinion of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General upon that point. The clause 
went on to say that— 


‘*On such order for payment to or for the 
benefit of the landlord being made by the Land 
Commission, all such antecedent arrears of rent 
shall be released and extinguished.” 


He (Mr. Freshfield) contended that it 
was unreasonable for a man to have to 
surrender his claim for rent, not for 
money, but for an order which might 
not be payable for a long time. He 
ought to say that by Clause 9 any lia- 
bilities incurred by the Land Commis- 
sion on account of payments to land- 
lords in respect of arrears of rent under 
this Act would be primarily a charge 
on the Irish Church Temporalities Fund, 
and, subject thereto, on the Consoli- 
dated Fund in such manner as might 
be provided by Parliament. The first 
thing, therefore, to be ascertained was 
whether there was any surplus on the 
Church Fund—this had to be ascer- 


Mr. Freshfeld 





securities of the Fund did not con- 
sist of money, but of interests in land 
in Ireland ; and who was able to say whe- 
ther those securities could be sold at all, 
and, if so, when? Under any circum- 
stances there must be considerable de- 
lay. Then there was a claim on the 
Consolidated Fund; but that could not 
be made until it was shown that the 
surplus of the Irish Church Temporali- 
ties Fund was insufficient to meet the 
applications made under the Bill. These 
transactions would necessarily occupy a 
great deal of time, and it must be re- 
membered that the discharge to the 
tenant would be compulsory as far as the 
landlord was concerned. The landlord 
had a right to say to the tenant, im- 
mediately on the issuing of the order— 
‘‘Give me the money, and you shall 
take the discharge.’’ But, according to 
the Bill, the discharge was to take place 
on the issue of the order. All he (Mr. 
Freshfield) asked was that, in the carry- 
ing out of the arrangement, the dis- 
charge should not take place earlier 
than the payment. The claim for in- 
terest on the Church Fund would be a 
very small one; but as there was to be 
delay, interest ought to be allowed to 
run. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had favoured the House 
with a Minute which he had addressed 
to the Treasury, and in that Minute 
the right hon. Gentleman stated that 
the Church Fund could be made to 
produce a surplus. Of surplus, at the 
present moment, however, there was 
none. The Fund was charged with 
debts amounting to between £6,000,000 
and £7,000,000, and that money could 
not be repaid under the terms of the 
arrangement as it existed if a further 
burden were imposed. Some change 
would have to bemade. There must be 
a delay and a prolongation of the term 
within which the money was to be paid. 
There were two parties to the bargain. 
The Treasury might be willing to post- 
pone the payments; but the National 
Debt Commissioners, who held the exist- 
ing charges, might object to extend the 
term for the payment of their debts. 
No doubt, the voice of the Prime Minis- 
ter was all-powerful in most cases, and 
possibly it might be all-powerful with 
the National Debt Commissioners ; but 
they must remember that the right hon. 
Gentleman might not always be Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman might, at some time or other, 
find the almost superhuman labours in- 
volved in the discharge of the important 
functions of the two important Offices 
he held too great for him, and he might 
resign. It might bea misfortune to the 
country, or it might not, if such a thing 
took place; but, whether or not, if it 
did, the result might be that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who followed 
him might take a different view of the 
matter, and say he did not consider it 
for the interest of the public that his 
claims should be postponed, and so the 
proposed arrangements might break 
down. If so, the charge would fall on 
the Consolidated Fund, which could not 
be touched without an Act of Parlia- 
ment. There must be delay in passing 
such an Act, and the result would be 
that the operation of this Bill would 
give the landlord an order which did not 
involve present payment. The money 
held over in this way ought to carry in- 
terest ; and, therefore, he proposed the 
Amendment on the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 4, after the word ‘‘commis- 
sion,” to insert the words ‘‘and on payment of 
the money with interest from the date of the 
order.” —(Mr. Freshfield.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that anything 
that fell from the hon. Member, parti- 
cularly on financial matters, was worthy 
of the greatest respect; but he (Mr. 
Childers) could not help thinking that 
on this occasion the hon. Member had 
conjured up a difficulty which could not 
exist, and which, if it did exist, would 
mean the total breakdown of all these 
arrangements. The very suggestion 
that interest must be paid involved the 
idea of a postponement in the payment 
that would be inconsistent with the 
principle of the Bill. No Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would allow any delay to 
take place in this matter. The order, 
when it was issued by the Commission, 
would be obeyed, and the money would 
be forthcoming at once. Whether or 
not the Irish Church Fund was sufficient 
to provide £2,000,000, there was no 
question whatever that under a Minute 
of the Treasury that amount could be at 
once raised. The fact of the Consoli- 
dated Fund being used as security 
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placed it beyond all question that, im- 
mediately after this Act came into ope- 
ration, the necessary amount, from. time 
to time, under the arrangement that the 
Treasury Minute would express, would 
be forthcoming. The Treasury Minute 
would express most clearly the altera- 
tions of the former loans, and the ope- 
rations that would be effected by the 
fresh loan would enable as much to be 
put to the credit of the Land Commis- 
sion as might be necessary. He could 
assure the hon. Member that he quite 
sympathized with his object, that there 
should be no question whatever as to 
present payment. The orders would be 
upon the Funds that would be forth- 
coming in consequence of the issue of 
the Treasury Minute. The Amendment 
might be a most dangerous thing, as it 
would imply the possibility of delay in 
the payment of these orders, whereas 
arrangements had been made whereby 
the orders were to be paid immediately 
they were issued. The late Secretary to 
the Treasury, on the opposite side of the 
House, would know very well that any- 
thing like delay would be most danger- 
ous. The payments must be made when 
the orders were drawn. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he could not 
say that he was much surprised at his 
hon. Friend having moved this Amend- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman had very 
clearly expressed his views on the sub- 
ject, and the reasons why he had put 
down his Amendment. When the Trea- 
sury Minute was issued there would be 
a considerable amount of mystery as to 
how the money was to be obtained, and 
the Amendment appeared to him (Mr. 
Plunket) to be most harmless. It would 
do no harm if the money was paid; 
and if it was not, it would be a wise 
precaution. At the same time, as the 
Government could not see their way to 
accept it, and after the distinct assurance 
of the right hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken that the payments would 
be made at once, he thought the hon. 
Member (Mr. Freshfield) might allow 
him to suggest that it would be hardly 
worth while to take a division on this 
subject. 

Mr. CHILDERS : It would do harm, 
as it would imply a doubt as to the pre- 
sent payment of the orders. 

Mx. SALT said, that, no doubt, the 
order for payment would be a cash 
order. 
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Mr. FRESHFIELD, in reply, ob- 
served, that he could not consider the 
statements of the right hon. Gentleman 
as satisfactory answers to his arguments ; 
but as the right hon. Gentleman had 
given his assurance that arrangements 
had been made for payment of the orders 
as soon as issued, he would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of a division, 
but would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose which was only of a 
verbal character. A clause of the Act 
of last year contained words similar to 
those he was proposing, and they were 
much clearer than those contained in the 
present Bill. The point was this—that 
under the present measure, as it stood, 
if the words he proposed to leave out 
were retained, the Bill would simply 
refer to arrears for 1880, and not for 
1881. It would, of course, follow, if the 
tenant had paid or satisfied his arrears, 
that not only all “such antecedent ar- 
rears,’ but all arrears would be cleared 
off. [The Soxicrror Generat for Irz- 
LAND assented.] The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land (Mr. Porter), it appeared, agreed 
with him, as he nodded his head, and, 
that being so, it would be unnecessary 
for him to dwell at any length upon this 
matter. His Amendment was simply to 
provide that if a landlord had been satis- 
fied, and all the arrears had been re- 
moved, he should be prevented from sub- 
sequently coming down upon the tenant 
and saying—‘‘ You must now pay me the 
arrears, because times which were bad 
have become good, and I think I am 
entitled to participate in your improved 
circumstances.”” The Amendment would 
inflict no hardship upon anybody, and 
was merely, as he had said, a verbal 
matter. The point, he confessed, was 
one that it was exceedingly difficult to 
explain ; and he (Mr. Healy) laboured 
under the disadvantage of having to de- 
scribe a great technicality; but he de- 
sired to make it clear that the words he 
proposed to leave out only referred to 
arrears up to November, 1880. He 
wished to have it clear that all arrears 
up to 1881 should be cleared. Lower 
down in the clause he intended to pro- 
pose another Amendment, but it was 
simply consequential upon this one. He 
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trusted there would be no difficulty in 
accepting his proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
4, to leave out the words ‘‘ such antece- 
dent.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, there 
could be no doubt as to the justice of 
the principle of the Amendment; but 
there was equally no doubt that the 
proposal was quite unnecessary. The 
hon. Member was quite right in saying 
that ‘‘such antecedent arrears” meant 
arrears antecedent to 1881, and the 
tenant could not get an order from the 
Court without having paid or satisfied 
the rent up to that date. 

Mr. HEALY said, he agreed with 


‘the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 


argument, as the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman appeared to agree with him in 
his; but the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did not appear to see that the satis- 
faction might only be the landlord’s ac- 
ceptance. The landlord might simply 
say, ‘‘I give you this amount,” no docu- 
ment passing between them. The land- 
lord would acquiesce in the statement of 
the Court, but the Bill gave the tenant no 
acquittanee. What he (Mr. Healy) de- 
sired was that the Bill should give the 
tenant an acquittance up to November, 
1881. The affair was one of a merely 
verbal character, and the Solicitor Ge- 
neral for Ireland must sce that, without 
the proposed alteration, as a matter of 
fact, the landlord might be able to sue 
the tenant for the rent of 1881. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
that they all agreed as to what was in- 
tended to be done, and the only objec- 
tion of the Government was that it 
would interfere with the ordinary sym- 
metry of the Bill. The rent for 1881 
was to be satisfied or paid. He would 
suggest that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. WARTON thought the altera- 
tion might be highly dangerous, as it 
might have the etfect of extinguishing 
three gales-—one being in 1883. 

Mr. HEALY wished the Committeo 
to know, then, that the words, as he pro- 
posed them, were contained in the Act 
of last year, and no others. He wished 
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to know how it was that they had grown 
wiser since last year. He was willing 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
he thought they really had grown wiser 
since last year, and that they had drafted 
the Bill in better form. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIVAN said, he proposed to 
move, in page 2, line 5, after ‘‘ rent,”’ 
to insert— 

“And any judgment, decree, or security 
which the landlord may have obtained there- 
for, or for any part thereof, since the first day 
of February last.” 

The Amendment required a little expla- 
nation. It was well known in Ireland, 
and to that House, that one of the causes 
of irritation and agitation in Ireland 
had been the readiness with which some 
landlords had proceeded by writs and 
other processes of law for the recovery 
of rents. He did not say that any such 
proceeding had taken place on large and 
well-managed estates in Ireland ; but 
proceedings of such a kind had largely 
taken place on small estates, and notably 
since there had been a prospect of the 
introduction of this Bill. The Attorney 
General for Ireland knew very well that 
rent had always stood in as high, or in 
a higher position, than any other debt 
onthe land. It had always stood in the 
position of a speciality debt, over which, 
as a general rule, no other debt could 
take priority. Since there had been a 
prospect of the introduction of this Bill 
there had been a practice of proceeding 
against tenants in a harsh and cruel 
manner by levying upon them, by the 
sale of their crops or stock, which was 
necessary for the due cultivation of 
the farms for the purpose of realizing 
arrears of rent due, before this Act in 
favour of the tenant came into opera- 
tion. The point had been mentioned 
before—it had been referred to by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Tip- 
perary (Mr. Dillon) in a Question he 
had put to the Government. He (Mr. 
Givan) had had the matter brought to 
his attention by tenants in the county he 
represented. He had received a com- 
munication to the effect that a bundle of 
writs had been served upon the estate of 
Lord Rossmore, on the 11th of July, 
for the purpuse, some of recovering two 
and a-half, some three, and some two 
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years’ rent, and so on. Not only were 
the rents due up to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1881, proceeded for, but writs had 
been issued actually including May, 
1882. And what had been the effect of 
these proceedings? The landlords who 
had adopted them had determined to 
have their pound of flesh, and they 
had had it; whereas the forbearing 
landlords, who had treated their ten- 
ants with kindness and mercy, would 
come in quietly acquiescing in the pro- 
visions of this Bill, whatever they might 
be. He did not think the former class 
should have an advantage over the latter. 
He did not think the House would be 
inclined to give the landlords who had 
acted in a harsh and unfeeling manner 
in enforcing their claims against the 
tenantry an advantage over landlords 
who had not adopted that course, and it 
was with the object of preventing this 
that he had put his Amendment on the 
Paper. He wished to provide that on 
the tenant paying the rent in November, 
1881, and on the payment of the year’s 
rent by the Land Commission, not only 
should the tenant be released from all 
arrears, but from all decrees and judg- 
ments which had been obtained for ante- 
cedent arrears since, say, the Ist of Feb- 
ruary. He did not fix the Ist of Feb- 
ruary as a hard-and-fast date, and he 
had only decided upon that for the reason 
that it might be taken as the period at 
which it was first shadowed forth that 
this Bill was likely to be introduced. If 
the Committee should think some other 
date preferable—the 1st of March, for 
instance—he should be willing to ac- 
cept the suggestion ; but, at any rate, he 
hoped the Committee would not allow a 
perferential security to those landlords 
who least deserved it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the word ‘‘ rent,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ and any judgment, decree, 
or security which the landlord may have ob- 
tained therefor, or for any part thereof, since 
the first day of February last.”’—(Mr. Givan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, this was an 
Amendment which, on the first view, 
appeared very plausible, and which, on 
a later examination, might be thought 
could be accepted with a qualification 
as to costs, which were plainly not pro- 
vided for by the hon. Member. 
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Mr. GIVAN said, he did not wish to 
raise that question; but had desired to 
leave it to the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was justified, 
therefore, in thinking that it was not an 
oversight on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber, and that he (Mr. Givan) had re- 
frained from dealing with the question 
of costs, in order that an Amendment 
might be proposed which he could ac- 
cept. At first he (Mr. Gibson) had 
thought that this was the only hitch in 
the Amendment; but it had occurred to 
him a moment ago—and the objection 
seemed to come more home to him as he 
considered the matter—that the Amend- 
ment would be in conflict with the view 
taken and persisted in with all due con- 
sistency by Her Majesty’s Government 
in the Bill throughout. The Bill was 
intended to be one which should operate 
only indirectly in ejectments and evic- 
tions, and would say to both parties— 
‘*You can procure the benefits and ad- 
vantages of the Bill if you please.” In 
no part did the Bill say that the land- 
lord was to be put in jeopardy, or in any 
kind of penal position. It said to him 
—‘‘ You have the power of initiation, 
and you may submit to the operation of 
the Bill and get what is held out to 
you in the shape of a gift.”” That, all 
through, was the consistent statement of 
the Government; but when once they 
took up the position of dealing with 
evictions and ejectments, it was obvious 
they opened up a large question that 
would require a considerable amount of 
discussion. He admitted that openly 
and directly the Amendment did not 
deal with that question, but indirectly 
it did. Nowhere did it use the word 
“eviction” or ‘‘ejectment;” but it 
was, nevertheless, the fact that it would 
extinguish ejectments and evictions, be- 
cause they would be all controlled by the 
words which governed the Amendment, 
and which would extinguish all decrees. 
He (Mr. Gibson) did not know whether 
that was the hon. Member’s intention ; 
but, if so, it did not appear on first 
reading the Amendment. He (Mr. 
Gibson) had not himself at first put 
that meaning on it; but, on further con- 
sideration, he thought that construction 
fairly applied; and if they were to have 
such a proposal before them, it would 
open up questions the discussion of 
which would indefinitely prolong the 
proceedings of the Committee, and, at 
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the same time, it would give contradic- 
tion to the statements of the Prime 
Minister and all the other Ministers who 
had taken part in these debates. Under 
all the circumstances of the case, he (Mr. 
Gibson) did not feel himself at liberty to 
assent to the Amendment, and he should, 
therefore, be bound to oppose it. He 
should be glad, however, to hear from 
the hon. Member his view of the matter 
—he should be glad to hear the hon. 
Member explain in detail whether or 
not he proposed to deal with ejectments 
and evictions, and whether he intended 
to deal with the question of costs and 
matters of that kind. He (Mr. Gibson) 
looked on the question of costs as a 
secondary matter; but the matter of 
dealing with evictions and ejectments 
was vital. 

Mr. GIVAN said, the question put to 
him by the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was an extremely fair one, and 
he was obliged to him for the manner in 
which he had addressed it to him. He 
(Mr. Givan) did not think it would be 
fair to interfere with the landlord in 
proceeding for ejectment if the tenant 
failed to avail himself of the operation 
of the Act. In such a case it would not 
be fair to prevent the landlord from 
putting an ejectment decree that he 
might have obtained into operation. 
But if the tenant should avail himself 
of the Act, the effect of the landlord 
having an ejectment decree against him 
should not stand in his way. As to the 
ejectment, the tenant had the right of 
redemption, and the landlord was in no 
better position in regard to ejectment 
for non-payment of rent than this—that 
he might take the land from the tenant 
temporarily, and the tenant might, 
under the provisions of the Bill, effect 
a redemption. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson) would 
admit that under the provisions of the 
Act, subject to payment of costs, the 
tenant should have the right of redemp- 
tion, if he acted in accordance with the 
conditions laid down in the Bill. Ina 
case in which the landlord had elected 
since this Bill had been brought in, or 
immediately prior to it, instead of ob- 
taining an ejectment for non-payment 
of rent, to obtain a judgment, or civil 
bill decree, or a promissory note, or 
bond, or mortgage on the tenant’s in- 
terest in the farm, by such a proceed- 
ing he would obtain an unfair advan- 
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tage over the tenant, and would put| way he had described, be satisfied, and 
himself in a position better than he/|the only thing that would remain out- 
would occupy if such a proceeding were | side that would be the costs. All the Bill 
not taken. He (Mr. Givan) thought | proposed to do was to satisfy the arrears 
the landlord who had adopted such a| of rent, and that would leave the costs. 
sharp practice as that should be put on a | He (the Attorney General for Ireland) 
level with the landlord who had merci- | would propose, in one form or another, 
fully permitted his tenant to remain in | on the part of the Government, to bring 
a position that would enable him to|/up on Report an Amendment to the 
avail himself of the Act. effect of the one before the Committee, 
Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror | excluding the words “or security,” and 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said,it | leaving the costs outstanding by the 
would be well for the Committee to see | adoption of some such words as these, 
how they stood in this matter, and toknow | “ on payment of the costs,” or ‘“ except 
what the Government proposed to do, | as tocosts.”’ If the costs were not paid, 
before they proceeded any further. The|the judgment or decree should be se- 
provision of the Bill was that when the | curity for the costs, though not for the 
condition was satisfied, which was the|debt. He thought this would meet the 
payment of the rent of 1881, the ante- | views of the hon. Member. 
cedent arrears of the landlord should| Mr. GIBSON said, he only wished to 
be extinguished. The Amendment pro-| have the matter fully considered. It 
posed that no judgment, decree, or se-; was a very technical question, and he 
curity which the landlord might have| was quite satisfied that it would be 
obtained since the 1st of February should | better to leave it for Report, as the right 
be put in force. As far as the Amend- | hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ment dealt with judgments and decrees ney General for Ireland suggested. The 
it would be perfectly reasonable, and for ' words the Government proposed could 
this reason, that the action might have | be, if the matter were left for Report, 
been brought for rent since the Ist of; criticized and examined before they 
February last, or the ejectment might | came on for discussion, and so also could 
have been made for rent since that date. | those of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
If the action were brought for rent and | (Mr. Givan). A difficulty had suggested 
not to obtain an ejectment, then the! itself to his (Mr. Gibson’s) mind as to 
condition of things would be that the | the words in the Amendment of the hon. 
1881 rent would have been paid and the | Member for Monaghan, ‘“‘since the Ist 
1880 rent would have been satisfied, and | day of February last.” 
then what was proposed was that the| Mr. GIVAN said, he had only fixed 
arrears antecedent should be paid up | the Ist of February as the time when he 
whether there was a judgment or not. | thought that the landlord had proceeded 
Then, if there were an ejectment, it | in consequence of this Bill being in course 
would be for non-payment of rent since | of preparation. 
February last, and the condition of the} Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
tenant in that state of things would be} IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, as there were only five months | he quite appreciated the point referred 
since that date, his period of redemption | to, and he thought that probably his 
would be running, and he would be en- | hon. Friend the Member for Monaghan 
titled to be reinstated on payment of | might alter the date from the Ist of 
the arrears and costs. The rent of| February to the lst of March, so as to 
1881 being paid, and the rent of 1880 | include the spring gale. 
advanced, the arrears would be wiped; Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that since 
out and the tenant would be entitled to| this Bill had been introduced or fore- 
go back to his holding. What it came | shadowed the landlords in a great many 
to was that there were two words in the | parts of Ireland had insisted upon their 
Amendment, the words ‘‘or security,” | tenants giving promissory notes. If this 
which he thought his hon. Friend would | Amendment were omitted, the object of 
not consider necessary. If the process | the Bill would be defeated by the land- 
were a judgment or a decree, then the | lords insisting on payment. He hoped 
amount for which the judgment or the | the hon. Member would persevere with 
decree had been obtained would, in the | his Amendment. 
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Mr. PLUNKET wished to know for, He was glad to hear that coming from 
what reason the hon. Member wished to | the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
interrupt any legal process a landlord | the late Attorney General for Ireland, 
had taken in pressing the tenant for | and not from thelate Paymaster General, 
payment of his debt since the 1st of because he preferred the opinions of the 
ae mg RR ge - co ge that | ute meee: paoees - ita ; on 
precise date n February the only in- | right hon. and learned Gentleman wishe 
dication of the possibility of legislation | that all evictions should be included 
4 — weg =e form of iy Nolen) pe i te ; nay? ages | 

ember’s Bill—there was nothing to | Nolan) understoo e right hon. an 
lead anyone to suppose that the Govern- | learned Gentleman’s Colleague not to 
ment intended to take up the Bill. It| wish that. The right hon. and learned 
was absurd, therefore, to propose that | Gentleman the late Attorney General for 
-_ a oo rip rd ty in his — oy ovat se he was 
well go back to the time at which the | willing to accept the Amendment so far 
Government first decided to bring in the | as judgments went. [Mr. Gisson: No, 
measure, although it seemed to him|no!] That proved the correctness of 
(Mr. Plunket) a strong proposition to| his observations as to the Committee 
say that they were to reverse the judg- | having failed to obtain a clear idea of 
ment of a Court of Law, before which a | the views of the occupants of the Front 
— a preteee - pia gy see | agg be. emanates - ig right 
wi is undoubted right, and from |hon. and learne entlemen having 
which he had obtained a judgment upon | spoken in a low tone of voice. What 
the footing of which he had subse- | he (Colonel Nolan) had said had ap- 
quently made all his private arrange- | peared to him to be the right hon. and 
ments. He (Mr. Plunket) knew no | learned Gentleman’s meaning. In Con- 
principle of legislation of this kind. As | nemara, amongst his constituents, there 
the Amendment stood, however, it was | had been quite recently some hundreds 
absurd; and he trusted hon. Members | of eviction decrees obtained. The case 
— ntwe plenty of time to consider it. | of these poor people was this—they 

r. CHILDERS said, the Govern- | were holders of farmsof £3, £4, and £5 
ment had decided that the House should | a-year, and their circumstances were 
have plenty of time to consider the | such that even if they were not evicted, 
question. The matter would be brought | but were called upon for the costs of evic- 
up gg Report. pe “agin the payment of the £2 or £3 

r. GIBSON said, that, so far as he} which would be demanded of them 
was concerned, he had not agreed to the | would affect them most seriously. The 
adoption of any Amendment of this kind; | Government, in drawing up the Amend- 
but he was quite ready to allow the | ment,should distinguish between reason- 
— to ae = one ~ psn me on, mamerenee costs. If a 

OLONEL complained of some | landlord obtained 40 or 50 ejectment 
of the principal speeches delivered on | decrees, the solicitor was in the habit of 
the question before the Committee having | saying, ‘‘I don’t care if the decrees are 
been inaudible. |Mr. Warron: Speak | not enforced, I recover my fee,’ for 
up.] He should be glad to meet the | although the fee in each case might be 
wishes of the hon. and learned Member | small in amount when there were a large 
for Bridport, who did not practice what | number of cases, the total amounted to 
he preached as to ‘‘speaking up.” A|something substantial. He (Colonel 
great deal had come from the Front | Nolan) was anxious that the Government, 
Benches on the subject of the Amend-|in putting down their Amendment, 
ment before the Committee; but the | should take care in it to deal with the 
pre os cere - to a amount - _ he pepard to — nalé- 

very clear idea of what was intended | ings. ey (the Government) mig 
to be done. There were divergent views | with advantage adopt some such words 
with regard to evictions—that was ob- | as these—‘“ such reasonable costs as the 
vious from the speeches of the right | Land Commissioners may think fair.” 
hon. and learned Gentlemen the Mem- He only suggested these words, because 
bers for the University of Dublin (Mr. | he thought it would be desirable to 
Gibson and Mr. Plunket). [‘‘ No, no!’’]| leave some discretionary power with the 
| yP 
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Land Commission to settle what costs 
were reasonable. Otherwise, in Con- 
nemara, where there were so many small 
holdings, the tenantry might be seriously 
injured by the issuing of these eject- 
ment decrees. He did not desire the 
landlord to pay the costs actually out of 
pocket ; but in the interest of the poor 
tenantry there should be some limita- 
tion as to costs. If there was no limi- 
tation, proceedings might be encouraged 
by the solicitors, who might say to the 
tenants—‘‘ How can you object to pay- 
ing the costs of these decrees when you 
are not going to be evicted, and are not 
going to pay the rent?” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member withdraw the Amendment ? 

Mr. GIVAN said, if he had a more 
distinct expression of opinion on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government as to 
the course they intended to take, he 
should be willing to withdraw the 
Amendment. He thought he saw a dis- 
position on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Childers) to accept the 
Amendment in a modified form. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would suggest 
to the right hon. Gentleman that it 
would be desirable in order to make the 
Amendment more comprehensive when 
he made the proposal on Report, to say, 
“any judgment, decree, or security, 
‘or any proceedings consequent there- 
upon.’”” He presumed the Committee 
might gather from what had fallen from 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to the present Amendment that they 
would be also prepared to accept ihe 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork, to the effect that when one 
year’s rent had been tendered, that 
tender should bea bar to proceedings 
for ejectment. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that with re- 
gard to the question of costs, he would 
submit to the Committee and to the 
Government that something should be 
done to prevent the landlord who had 
taken proceedings against a tenant, say, 
since the 1st of April—when the Prime 
Minister first intimated that such a Bill 
as this would be brought forward—from 
recovering his costs, especially where 
such landlord had taken proceedings inthe 
Superior Courts when he might with quite 
as great facility have brought his action 
in a Civil Bili Court. He was sorry to 
hear what had fallen from the hon. and 
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allant Gentleman the Member for 

ounty Galway (Colonel Nolan) with 
regard to the practice of solicitors in 
lumping costs, and making much greater 
demands on the wretched tenants of the 
West of Ireland than those tenants 
were able, or ought to be asked to pay. 
He (Mr. Findlater) must say that such a 
practice was entirely unknown to him, 
and in that statement he thought he 
should be borne out by other Members 
of the Committee. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Givan) would not really 
effect the object the hon. Member had in 
view—that it would not do more than 
the Bill would already effect. What the 
hon. Member, seemingly, wished to 
effect was, that where decrees had been 
granted by the Court, and not yet exe- 
cuted, there should be some stay to the 
proceedings until the tribunal appointed 
by the Bill had given its decision with 
regard to arrears. It would then fol- 
low, in all probability, that the decrees 
which had been previously granted would 
be null and void, and could not be exe- 
cuted against the tenant. At all events, 
whether that was the intention of the 
hon. Member or not, that seemed to him 
(Mr. Parnell) to be the practical object 
they ought to try to arrive at. No 
Court in Ireland, when a decree had 
once been granted, had a right to stay 
the execution of it; and it followed, 
therefore, that in the case of all the de- 
crees that had been granted by the diffe- 
rent Courts during the last five or six 
months—and which had not yet been 
executed—for the eviction of tenants, 
the decrees might be proceeded with if 
the landlords desired it, and the tenants 
might be evicted, having nothing but 
the period of redemption to look forward 
to, and the admission of this claim to 
bar their being turned out of their 
holdings. He (Mr. Parnell) would draw 
attention to the fact that the practical 
object they wanted to arrive at was this 
—that in cases in which the decrees 
had been granted and not yet executed, 
and the tenant made an application 
under the Bill, there should be some 
plan by-which the execution of those 
decrees could be put a stop to until the 
Court had had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the case. That would do all they 
wanted. It would carry out more than 
the Amendment, which would only af- 
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fect what would follow after the tribunal 
had adjudicated on the question of ar- 
rears, and it might be a long time be- 
fore that adjudication was given. The 
tenant might have been—very probably 
would have been—evicted. There was 
nothing to prevent the landlord evicting 
the tenant, throwing the costs on him, 
and turning him out of his house. 
Where ejectment decrees had been ob- 
tained to prevent tenants making appli- 
cations under this Bill, on the tenant 
paying a year’s rent the provisions of 
the Bill should require that there should 
be a stay of proceedings. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
these were two different things. The 
hon. Member for the City of Cork pro- 
posed that where a Court under the Bill 
had not given a decision, a judgment or 
decree should be arrested, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan proposing that the 
judgment or decree should be arrested 
on an order for payment of arrears 
having been made by the Land Com- 
mission. 

Coronet NOLAN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Findlater), who had referred 
to him, had given to his words a colour- 
ing slightly different to that which he 
had intended. He (Colonel Nolan) had 
not intended to convey that solicitors in 
the West of Ireland did what was wrong. 
What he could say from his own expe- 
rience was that the solicitors had an ar- 
rangement whereby, where there were 
evictions and the landlords had to pay 
the costs, there should be a certain scale 
of payment. He wanted the Land Com- 
mission to be able to say what scale of 
costs the tenants should pay. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, it struck 
him that the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had really sug- 
gested the right way of dealing with 
this question, and it was this—that after 
they had provided that all the ante- 
cedent arrears were released and extin- 
guished, they should then stay all pro- 
ceedings for the recovery of those ar- 
rears, and all judgments brought in 
consequence of proceedings for the re- 
covery of the arrears. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there was an Amendment of that kind 
to be proposed later. 

Mr. GIVAN said, they were all 
agreed upon the subject; but the time 
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for the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) had 
not yet come. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that his Amend- 
ment lower down only provided for the 
case of a tenant against whom proceed- 
ings were taken or were pending; but 
he doubted whether it provided for a 
tenant against whom a decree had been 
granted, but who had not yet been 
evicted. It appeared that the Govern- 
ment had an opportunity of meeting the 
case of such tenants in framing the 
Amendment they proposed to bring in. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that such cases would be met under the 
clause to be proposed by the Govern- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GLADSTONE proposed to insert, 
at the end of Sub-section 2— 

“For the purposes of this Act the saleable 
value of the tenant’s interest may, if the Com- 
missioners think it reasonable, be taken into 
account in ascertaining whether the tenant is 
unable to discharge such antecedent arrears.” 


It was not necessary to indicate the ten- 
ant right in this way; but it was neces- 
sary to indicate what was intended. 
Some difficulty was felt by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson) as to the wording of the Amend- 
ment, particularly as to the word asset ; 
and he (Mr. Gladstone), as the Commit- 
tee would see, had somewhat altered the 
Amendment. As it originally stood, the 
Amendment ran— 

‘*For the purposes of this Act the saleable 
value of the tenant’s interest may, if the Com- 


missioners think it reasonable, be taken into 
account as an asset.”’ 


He was not quite certain whether he 
understood the exact nature of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s (Mr. Gib- 
son’s) objection; but there was no real 
necessity for the introduction of the 
word ‘‘asset” at all. His right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland was of opinion that the 
word ‘‘asset’”’? might be very properly 
struck out; and, therefore, he (Mr. Glad- 
stone) had amended the Amendment in 
the way the Committee would observe. 
He proposed to give the discretion to 
the Court, and thus to avoid any objec- 
tion to the particular word “asset.” It 
was impossible for the Committee to find 
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any form of words in which a rigid rule 
could be embodied, and all that could 
be done was to give virtual directions to 
the Committee by a clear exposition of 
the general view of the Committee, and 
the Government thought that view would 
be conveyed effectually to the Commis- 
sioners’ minds by taking this Amend- 
ment in conjunction with the words— 

“ Without loss of his holding, or depriva- 


tion of the means necessary for the cultivation 
thereof.” 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, at the end of sub-section 
2, to insert the words, “ For the purposes of this 
Act the saleable value of the tenant’s interest 
may, if the Commissioners think it reasonable, 
be taken into account in ascertaining whether 
the tenant is unable to discharge such ante- 
cedent arrears.’’—(M7r. Gladstone.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sr JOHN LUBBOCK said, he 
wished to move an Amendment to the 
Prime Minister’s proposed Amendment 
—namely, to leave out ‘‘ may, if,’’ and 
insert ‘‘ shall, so far as.” He was aware 
that ordinarily in Acts of Parliament the 
word ‘‘may’’ was interpreted as ‘‘shall;”’ 
but he could not help thinking that if 
they meant shall it was better to say 
shall. Moreover, even if ‘‘may” by 
itself meant “‘ shall,” he did not see how 
‘may, if they think it reasonable,” could 
be so interpreted. Moreover, he did not 
wish to leave the Commissioners to de- 
cide whether the tenant right should be 
taken into consideration at all, but only 
how far they should do so. ‘The differ- 
ence was very important. It was well 
that their meaning should be distinct 
in this matter, and that it should not 
be left open to the Commissioners to 
take the value of the tenant’s interest 
or not as they thought right. In justice 
to the Commissioners, Parliament ought 
to make their meaning perfectly clear in 
this matter. The Committee would re- 
member that in a previous part of the 
clause they had adopted the words— 

“Without loss of his holding, or depriva- 
tion of the means necessary for the cultivation 
thereof,” 


and that limited the power the Commis- 
sioners would have. He could not help 
thinking that the adoption of these words 
would make the matter clear. The tenant 
right ought to be fairly taken into con- 
sideration, and the question was how 
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far it should be taken into consideration. 
He believed that his Amendment would 
carry out the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, which he understood to be that 
the Commissioners should consider the 
value of the tenant right, subject to 
certain reservations. If his proposal 
were adopted, the Amendment would 
read— 

‘*For the purposes of this Act the saleable 

value of the tenant’s interests shall, so far as 
the Commissioners think it reasonable, be taken 
into account,” &ec. 
Such an Amendment would carry out the 
intentions of Parliament, and it would 
leave no doubt as to what was intended. 
He ventured, therefore, very respect- 
fully to submit to his right hon. Friend 
his Amendment to the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘‘ may, if,’”’ and insert the words “ shall, 
so far as.”"—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘may, if,’ stand part of the said pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was afraid 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment. The view of the Govern- 
ment was that in many cases it would 
be quite right that the saleable interest 
of the holding should be taken into con- 
sideration; but it was also their view 
that in many cases that interest ought 
not to be taken into consideration. For 
instance, in the case of many small 
holdings, the saleable interest was of no 
value at all. He appreciated the posi- 
tion taken up by his hon. Friend; but 
he considered that the words proposed 
would be too binding upon the Com- 
missioners. 

Coronet BARNE infinitely preferred 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet to 
the milk-and-watery Amendment of the 
Prime Minister. The tenants in arrear 
were virtually bankrupt, and it was a 
well-known principle of English law 
that in the case of a bankrupt all the 
assets should be placed at the disposal 
of the creditors. Why, therefore, should 
not all the assets of an Irish farmer be 
seized just as was the case in England 
in the matter of bankruptcy ? Why were 
the Irish tenants to be treated with so 
much more mercy than the English 
people who fell into the same position ? 
An English bankrupt was bound to 
meet his creditors in an honourable 
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manner, but not so with the Irish bank- 
rupt. Indeed, the principle upon which 
the House of Commons was now asked 
to proceed was that if a man committed 
an outrage, concession was to be at once 
made to him. The best advice that 
Englishmen could take now was to com- 
mit outrage upon their creditors, and the 
Government, according to their present 
principle, would at once legislate in 
their favour. He had not the slightest 
faith in the discretion of the Commis- 
sioners, and by the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister the whole thing was to 
be put at the discretion of those Com- 
missioners, who had shown themselves 
one-sided throughout—who had gone 
against the landlords in every possible 
instance, had reduced the rentals by 25 
per cent, and thereby mulcted the whole 
of the Irish landlords of about one-fourth 
of their incomes, The Conservative 
Party was supposed to be fond of per- 
missive legislation; but now that legisla- 
tion was coming from the other side of 
the House. Surely “shall” was a 
better word than ‘‘ may,” if it was de- 
sired that the legislation should have 
any effect at all. For these reasons he 
hoped the Committee would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that this was as important an Amend- 
ment as could be introduced in the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had admitted that in many 
localities in Ireland there was a consider- 
able tenant right which ought to be 
taken into account; and he (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) was of opinion that un- 
less the words were made stronger than 
those of the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman—unless some such words 
as those proposed by the hon. Baronet 
were introduced, the Amendment would 
serve no good purpose. He knew there 
were many who would not agree with 
him when he said that Irishmen, as a 
rule, did not trust the Sub - Commis- 
sioners; aud for this reason, amongst 
others, it was a very unfair thing on the 
part of Parliament not to lay down that 
which it absolutely meant. It was not 
intended to deprive the tenant of the 
means of cultivating his farm; it was 
not intended to seize his ploughs and 
harrows, and horses and cattle; but 
the right hon. Gentleman himself ad- 
mitted that where there was a consider- 
able asset in the shape of tenant right 
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it should be taken into consideration, 
Therefore, in his (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot’s) opinion, it ought to be an absolute 
instruction to the Commissioners that 
the tenant right should be properly and 
fairly valued. They learned the other 
night that all over Ireland there was 
tenant right, and it was stated on both 
sides of the House that not only in 
Ulster, but in the South and in the 
West—in fact, in all the Provinces of 
Ireland—there was a very considerable 
tenant right. There was something 
more stated, and that was that the 
tenant right of the small holdings, ex- 
cept those in the extreme West, fetched 
more money than the larger holdings. 
It was stated that the tenant right of 
one holding, the rental of which had 
been reduced from £38 15s. to £3, had 
fetched £70 in hard cash. It was pro- 
posed to tax the people of England, those 
who were little able to bear the burden, 
in order to make a gift to the tenant 
farmers of Ireland; and he therefore 
thought it was a most unfair, unjust, 
and unwise proceeding that in this 
matter all the assets of the people to be 
benefited should not be taken into ac- 
count and fairly and properly valued. 
He hoped the hon. Baronet would not 
run away from his Amendment, but 
would go to a division. It was but fair 
and right and proper that the Commis- 
sioners should have a clear knowledge 
of what they were supposed to do. 

Mr. GORST said, the objection he 
had to the Amendment now before the 
Committee was the very wide discretion 
which would be given to the Commis- 
sioners. The Amendment in the form 
in which it had been introduced by the 
Government was a very delusive one, be- 
cause if there had been no Amendment 
proposed at all, and if no such principle 
as was contained in the Amendment 
were put in the Bill at all, the Commis- 
sioners would be obliged to take into 
account the pecuniary value of the tenant 
right, so long as the tenant was not dis- 
placed, and so long as he was not de- 
prived of the means of cultivating his 
holding. It was but fair, in estimating 
the tenant’s pecuniary position, that the 
full value of the tenant right should be 
taken into consideration, and if the words 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) 
were adopted the Commissioners would 
have no discretion in the matter. The 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Prime Minister, however, would give 
the Commissioners most absolute discre- 
tion; they would not be obliged to take 
into account the tenant right at all. The 
proper form of words to carry out the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman would 
have been— 

“The Commissioners shall not be obliged, 
unless they think fit, to take into account the 
tenant right at all.” 

That was what he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman meant. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had stated 
that it would be quite impossible to em- 
body in terms directions to the Commis- 
sioners which would actually draw the 
distinction between cases in which the 
tenant right ought to be taken into 
account, and cases in which the tenant 
right ought not to be taken into 
account. That being so, there ought 
only to be a general statement of the 
intentions of Parliament. 

Mr. GORST said, that that was just 
what he had been contending. ‘The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man left the absolute discretion to the 
Commissioners. There was no Court of 
Appeal which could make the Commis- 
sioners take into account the tenant 
right, if they did not think proper to do 
so. The words of the Amendment left 
their discretion in the matter completely 
unfettered. The Amendment of the 
hon. Baronet did improve the Amend- 
ment a little, because, under his Amend- 
ment, the Commissioners would be 
obliged to take the pecuniary value of 
the tenant right into their considera- 
tion, but only to the extent which they 
themselves pleased. Though they must 
technically take itinto their consideration, 
they might put no value on it at all ; so 
that, whether the Amendment as it stood, 
or the Amendment as amended by the 
hon. Baronet, was adopted by the Com- 
mittee, the extent to which the pecuniary 
value of the tenant right was taken into 
consideration was in the most absolute 
discretion of the Commissioners. They 
had had experience of the results of 
giving the Commissioners a discretion of 
this kind, and Parliament ought to lay 
down rules which the Commissioners 
should observe. Parliament ought not 


to allow the Commissioners to lay down 
their own rules—in fact, it was the abso- 
lute duty of the Legislature to point out 
in what cases the value of the tenant 
right ought to be taken into considera- 
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tion, and in what cases it ought not. In 
an earlier part of the clause it was pro- 
vided that the tenant should not be de- 
prived of the means of cultivating his 
farm ; and, subject to this condition, it 
did seem to him (Mr. Gorst) right and 
proper that the Commissioners ought to 
take the tenant right into consideration. 
The Amendment, as now proposed, in- 
troduced a new and an unknown discre- 
tion. In interpreting this Act the Com- 
missioners could take into consideration 
the tenant right or not, exactly at their 
own discretion, and that was what he 
strongly objected to. It was not the way 
in which they ought to legislate under 
any circumstances, and certainly it was 
not the way in which Parliament ought 
to legislate for Ireland. He called upon 
the Government to display in the body 
of their Bill when it was they meant the 
tenant right to be taken into considera- 
tion, and when they meant it not to be. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gorst) 
objected to the Commissioners having 
any discretion whatever, and the analogy 
between the present case and the case of 
the Poor Law had been alluded to many 
times during the discussion ; and he 
wondered whether the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was aware of the powers 
under the Poor Law; whether he was 
aware that the Poor Law was adminis- 
tered in an entirely different manner in 
different parts of England; whether he 
was aware that a man might possess 
considerable assets when receiving relief 
in the North of England, whilst he could 
not possess assets under similar circum- 
stances in the South of England ; whe- 
ther he did not think that as much dis- 
cretion as had always been vested in 
the Poor Law administrators should not 
be vested in the Land Commissioners in 
the present case. A circumstance was 
alluded to last night which strongly 
bore upon the present case. The hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) re- 
ferred to what had been done in Lan- 
cashire in the time of the Cotton Famine. 
He (Mr. Arnold) was able to speak from 
experience of the way in which the 
funds voted by that House towards the 
relief, of distress in Lancashire at that 
time were dispensed, and he knew that 
money was given to men who at that 
time possessed considerable assets. He 
knew of many cases in which men had 
shares in public Companies, and public 
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Societies, and Oo-operative Societies, 
and care was taken that they should 
not be compelled to dispose of that little 
property before they could reap the ad- 
vantages which were offered them by that 
House. The object of this clause was to 
enable the small tenants, in conjunction 
with the larger tenants of Ireland, to 
enjoy, and have the opportunity of en- 
joying, their rights under the Act of 

arliament of last year; and it seemed 
absolutely necessary that the Committee 
should reject the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock). The 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet would 
compel the Commissioners to take into 
account, to a certain extent, the tenant 
right, however small it might be. The 
tenant right might be practically of no 
value—of no assessable value—but the 
Commissioners would be compelled, 
under the language of the hon. Baronet, 
to take account of it, however small it 
might be. The words proposed by the 
hon. Baronet seemed extremely objec- 
tionable, and he (Mr. Arnold) ventured 
to think that they would be so inter- 
preted by the Committee. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
hoped the Committee would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Baronet, because, 
although, as his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gorst) had just said, the Amend- 
ment was but a small improvement upon 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, still it was a 
substantial improvement. It would show 
the Commissioners, or whoever were de- 
puted to administer this Act, that it was 
the intention of Parliament, in passing 
this measure, that the tenant right 
should be taken into consideration as an 
asset. He based his opposition upon 
the words which were used by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), 
the other night, when speaking upon 
this Bill in the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman, talking of the tenant, 
said— 

“‘ That tenant right is his own property. He 
could not be evicted from his farm. The 
property is secured under the Act of last year. 
It should be, therefore, quite competent to 
those who adjudicate upon the matter, to ask 
the question and ascertain the value of the 
tenant right just as well as that of the cattle on 
his farm.” —[3 Hansard, cclxxi. 1643.] 

These being the words of one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, who, he (Viscount 
Folkestone) presumed, was on that occa. 
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sion speaking with a sense of respon- 
sibility which belonged to a Minister of 
the Crown, he thought the Committee 
would do well in accepting the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet opposite. 

Viscount GALWAY agreed with the 
views expressed by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) that too much discretion 
ought not to be left to the Commis- 
sioners, and, in support of that conten- 
tion, he might quote a speech of the 
Prime Minister, in which the right hon. 
Gentleman said that in a great many of 
the cases the Commissioners ought not 
to be able to take the tenant right into 
consideration. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had cast some doubt upon the com- 
petency of his own Commissioners. He 
(Viscount Galway) saw no reason what- 
ever why the tenant right should not be 
brought before the Commissioners; in 
fact, it was his opinion that every asset 
of the tenant, whether small or great, 
should, in this matter, be taken into 
account. 

Mr. MAGNIAC said, it was satisfac- 
tory to know where they were. It was 
very satisfactory, because there had been 
a great many debates and a great many 
Amendments, and he admitted that if 
they could agree to meet on some plain 
issue, and settle the question, it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the Com- 
mittee and everyone concerned. He was 
sorry to say he found himself in the un- 
comfortable position of differing from 
hig hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock), with whom he generally agreed, 
and he had also the still more painful 
feeling of differing from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. The 
issue that was placed before his (Mr. 
Magniac’s) mind was perfectly plain. 
The real question was whether the Bill 
was to be a nullity or not. In one re- 
spect he thought the scope of the Bill 
had been very much over-estimated by 
hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House. If hon. Members had studied 
the Memorandum which was ‘issued by 
the Treasury they would have seen that 
the Bill practically dealt with about 
430,000 people, whose holdings averaged 
about £15. He was quite aware that an 
average was a very unreliable thing to 
go upon; but he thought that the mar- 
gin was so narrow that an average for 
this purpose might fairly be taken. 
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The maximum rental under the Bill was 
£30, but the minimum rental was un- 
ascertained—he thought it would go as 
low as £2 or 30s. That was about the 
range of rental which was to be dealt 
with by this Bill. The 430,000 hold- 
ings represented a rental of about 
£6,000,000, and he understood that one- 
third of that sum would come to be dealt 
with by the Bill; and, therefore, it was 
absurd to talk of tenants going away 
with an enormous sum in their pockets. 
He (Mr. Magniac) thought it would be 
difficult to find an Irish tenant going 
away under the most favourable circum- 
stances with anything that could be 
called a large sum. In fact, he believed 
that, with very few exceptions indeed, 
the sum which-a tenant might possibly go 
away with would only be sufficient to take 
him to America, for instance, and sup- 
port him there for about six months on 
his arrival. That was the maximum 
which could be expected under the Bill. 

‘Question!’ ] That was the question, 

ecause the Amendment had reference 
with regard to the point whether a 
tenant should go away with anything 
or nothing. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to strip the tenant, prac- 
tically, of everything he had, and leave 
himself in that hopeless condition from 
which it was now proposed to raise 
him. The object of the Bill, as the 
Prime Minister said, was the protection 
of the tenant, and the better cultivation 
of the soil. A shorter description of 
the object could not be found. What 
was the Amendment which they were 
discussing? It was that the tenant’s 
interest should be taken into account as 
an asset. They were dealing with 
430,000 persons on the verge of pau- 
perism, and in a state of discontent and 
disaffection. Did hon. Members sup- 
pose that by using the word “ asset” 
they were going to settle this question ? 
If they did, they were greatly mistaken. 
[‘*Oh!”] He had a right to state his 
opinion, based on a not inconsiderable 
commercial experience. He could not 
help thinking that the only way to 
sedliee an asset was either to sell it or to 
obtain a loan upon it. Sale must be 
contemplated if the Commissioners were 
to have in their minds that there was 
any money value whatever attaching to 
the thing. He did not quite know how 
they were going to deal with it by way 
of sale, although he knew that a Mem- 
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ber of the Cabinet, a few nights ago, 
said the tenant’s interest was a realizable 
asset. The Prime Minister, however, had 
said that this right could not be sold, for 
the simple reason that a sale would in- 
volve the loss of the holding. What 
were the Commissioners to take into ac- 
count? If the tenant right could not 
be sold, how were they going to raise 
money upon it? Was the State to ad- 
vance money upon a security which they 
themselves acknowledged could not be 
sold? What security would there be in 
case they advanced money in respect to 
the tenant right? The Committee was 
in this dilemma—that it was proposed to 
direct the Commissioners to take into 
account some species of security which 
they could neither sell, or lend money on, 
or induce other people to lend money on. 
He thought the Government did not 
know the strength of their own case, 
and he believed that, in a moment of 
enthusiasm, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster (Mr. John Bright) was carried 
away by visions of large sums of tenant 
right which were hung out to him from 
the opposite side of the House. He be- 
lieved that at the moment the right hon. 
Gentleman did not take into considera- 
tion the existence of the possibility and 
probability of there being a vast pro- 
portion of cases in which his remarks 
would not apply. He (Mr. Magniac) 
felt certain that if the question had been 
dealt with by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the way in which he could deal with 
such questions, a certain reservation 
would naturally have been observed by 
him. He believed that in reality what 
was now proposed would not go nearly 
far enough for hon. Members opposite ; 
but it went a great deal too far for all of 
those who had a strong desire to see the 
Act successfully worked. He trusted 
that hon. Members who were better ac- 
quainted with the question than himself 
would come forward and express their 
views. The sums realized by the sale 
of a tenant’s right would, in nine cases 
out of every ten, not be more than suffi- 
cient, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, to take them across the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not in- 
tend to follow the hon. Gentleman who 
had just down through his speech, which 
he thought was applied to the question 
generally. As to the particular Amend- 
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ment now before the Committee, the 
hon. Gentleman began by saying that 
he knew exactly where he was; but it 
turned out that he found himself unable 
to agree with the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister, or with the Amendment 
upon the Amendment, which had been 

roposed by the hon. Baronet (Sir John 

ubbock), and then, not being prepared 
to endorse either of the propositions, the 
hon. Member went on to discuss some- 
thing which was in his own head, and 
not before the Committee. The only 
point to which he (Mr. Plunket) ventured 
to ask the attention of the Committee 
was this. At present they were con- 
cerned principally in discussing whether 
they should adopt the Amendment in 
the form proposed by the Prime Mi- 
nister or in the form proposed by the 
hon. Baronet. Now, the Prime Minister 
proposed that— 

“For the purposes of this Act the saleable 
value of the tenant’s interest may, if the Com- 
missioners think it reasonable, be taken into ac- 


count in ascertaining whether the tenant is 
unable to discharge such antecedent arrears.” 


And then the hon. Baronet proposed to 
alter that by saying— 

““That the tenant’s interest shall, so far as 
the Commissioners think it reasonable, be taken 
into account,”’ &c. 

Now, upon what ground was it that the 
Prime Minister was not prepared to 
adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet? The right hon. Gentieman 
refused to accept the Amendment on 
the plea of the extreme poverty of the 
tenants who were proposed to be relieved 
by this clause; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must remember that he had 
already, by words he had introduced in 
the Bill, disposed of those cases where 
a realization of the saleable interests of 
the tenant would create the eviction of 
the tenant, in so far as theftenant would 
be too poor to keep his holding, and in 
so far as the adoption of such a course 
might interfere with the proper manage- 
ment of his farm. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Plunket) that the difference be- 
tween the form suggested by the Prime 
Minister and that suggested by the hon. 
Baronet was simply this. The Prime 
Minister’s words would seem to make 
the presumption that the saleable value 
of the tenant’s interest was not to be 
taken into account; the words of the 
hon. Baronet would leave the presump- 
tion that the saleable value of the 
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tenant’s interest was to be taken into 
account so far the Commissioners thought 
it reasonable. Now, it appeared to him 
that the words of the hon. Baronet 
entirely covered the case suggested ‘by 
the Prime Minister—namely, that where 
the holding was very small, and that 
where the tenant was very poor, the 
Commissioners would not deem that it 
was reasonable to take the tenant right 
into consideration. The words of the 
Prime Minister put the matter in this 
way—they made it an exception to the 
general rule that the saleable interest of 
the tenant in his holding was not to be 
taken into account. Now, that was just 
the proposition which shocked the sense 
of the Committee when it was first 
made, and a proposition which was de- 
nounced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter (Mr. John Bright). It was be- 
cause he (Mr. Plunket) thought it was 
most important to exclude from the Bill 
the principle that the saleable interest 
of the tenant in his holding was not to 
be taken into account that he should 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Sir John Lubbock) as against 
the Amendment proposed by the Prime 
Minister. It really came to this. Whe- 
ther the Commissioners were, in the first 
place, to regard the presumption that 
the saleable interest was to be taken 
into account, and then exclude such cases 
as they thought would be reasonable to 
apply the principle, or to asgume that 
the usual saleable interest was to be in- 
cluded, and only exclude where they 
thought, from the extreme poverty of 
the tenants, it would be unreasonable to 
take it into account. 

Dr. LYONS pointed out that if the 
Committee declined to insert the word 
“‘shall,”’ instead of “may,” they did 
not diminish the force of the obliga- 
tion on the Commissioners to inquire 
into the circumstances of the tenant’s 
position. This was an important Amend- 
ment, because it affected a considerable 
proportion of that class of people whom 
it was most desirable by the help of 
this Bill to relieve. The ‘discretion 
given to the Commissioners enabled 
them to deal at once with a very large 
proportion of cases. All that great 
class of cases which lay -under the 
valuation of £10 would practically come 
at once into view, and could be imme- 
diately disposed of. It would not be 
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necessary to inquire into the question 
of the ability of the tenants to raise 
money or not upon their tenant right. 
It must be borne in mind that there was 
a very considerable majority of all the 
holdings in Ireland valued at between 
£4 and £10 — upwards of 400,000. 
It was not desired by the promoters 
of this Bill, nor was it a principle 
of the Bill, to evict the tenant from 
his holding. One of the main ob- 
jects of the Bill was to keep the ten- 
ant on his holding, to put him in a 
better position for the future, and to 
enable him to work on into a position of 
comparative independence. If, however, 
tenants were forced to realize their tenant 
right, what position would they be left 
in? Toall intents and purposes they 
would be ejected from their farms, prac- 
tically they would have to go out of their 
farms; they must sell or they must bor- 
row at a perfectly ruinous rate of inte- 
rest, which would eventually lead to their 
eviction. Having once given the dis- 
cretion to the Commissioners, it seemed 
to him that it must be left in their hands 
to decide whether, in any individual 
case, the tenant right should be taken 
into account. At a later stage of the 
Bill, he intended to propose that tenants 
found on inquiry not to be entitled to 
‘‘ gift” on account of the interest they 
were shown to have in their holdings 
should be entitled to apply for ‘‘ loans ”’ 
in a mauner to be hereinafter provided. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Lubbock), in proposing his 
Amendment, had said the Commissioners 
would be at liberty to exclude the small 
holders under certain circumstances. In 
this case there was no distinction be- 
tween the words of the Amendment and 
the words of the Proviso; and if there 
was no distinction between the Amend- 
ment and the Proviso he would like to 
know why the Proviso was moved at all? 
It was obvious that the Proviso was not 
intended to leave the discretion to the 
Commissioners only as to the extent of 
the amount to which they should charge 
the tenant right ; it did not leave discre- 
tion to charge it at all. Suppose if, in 
order to save the holding, to save the 
working of the holding, it was necessary 
for the tenant to raise money upon his 
tenant right, was it to be understood 
that the Commissioners should take into 
account the tenant right? Under the 


words of the hon. Baronet the Commis- 
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sioners would be bound to charge it toa 
certain extent. He did not care whether 
they charged it to the extent of 1s. or 
5s. or £10, they would have to charge 
it to some amount or other. He be- 
lieved that upon the argument of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister ought to be accepted. 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Synan), and also the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Salford (Mr. Arnold), 
seemed to forget that they had already 
adopted the words— 

‘* Without loss of his holding or depriva- 
tion of the means necessary for the cultivation 
thereof.” 

The question they had now to determine 
was whether they were, or were not, to 
consider the value of the tenant right in 
deciding whether money should be given 
by the taxpayers of this country torelieve 
the tenant or not, bearing in mind that 
the tenant was not to lose his holding, or 
to be deprived of the necessary means for 
its cultivation. Personally, he would 
be quite willing to leave the discretion 
to the Commissioners. The Prime Mi- 
nister had told them that the words 
‘‘may”’ and “shall” meant the same 
in an Act of Parliament; but he (Sir 
John Lubbock) hardly thought the Com. 
mittee would consider that the two words 
had the same meaning in this case. 
What would be the effect of the Prime 
Minister’s Amendment on the minds of 
the people of Ireland, and on the minds 
of the people of England? It was very 
important that the people of Ireland 
should not think that the Commissioners 
were dealing hardly by them; and if 
Parliament left it to the option of the 
Commissioners to say whether theywould 
take the tenant right into consideration 
or not, they would impose upon the 
Commissioners the burden of a very 
heavy responsibility. It must also be re- 
membered that they were going to take 
a considerable sum of money from the 
taxpayers of England. He was quite 
in favour of that being done under the 
circumstances; but it was most im- 
portant that the taxpayers of this coun- 
try should feel that their money was not 
going to be lightly voted away. It was 
most desirable that they should feel 
that that money would not be granted 
to those people who were not in real 
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necessity. He was anxious, therefore, 
that the Committeeshould leave nodoubt 
whatever as to what the meaning of the 
clause was; and he ventured to think 
that the words which he had suggested 
were words which would best carry out 
the intentions of the Prime Minister 
himself. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he could not 
quite understand the argument of the 
hon. Baronet, who said he intended that 
the Commissioners should have discre- 
tion. If they were to have a discretion, 
he could not see a great difference be- 
tween the words he used and those of 
the Prime Minister. It seemed to him 
altogether a question whether there was 
or was not to be a discretion; and he 
thought, on the whole, that the words 
of the Prime Minister might safely be 
added. He agreed with the hon. Baronet 
that they ought to say ‘ shall be” taken 
into account without any discretion, 
leaving the words already used to take 
away those cases of poverty indicated by 
the Prime Minister. He was afraid 
even a decision upon this Amendment 
would not close the controversy ; but on 
this Amendment the Committee were 
discussing a very nice question of lan- 
guage, and not a material part of the 
matter. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, there 
was no doubt that both the Amendment 
of the Prime Minister and the hon. 
Baronet gave a discretion to the Com- 
missioners; but the Prime Minister’s 
Amendment rather favoured the theory 
that the property of the tenant should not 
be a saleable asset, whilst the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet laid down a 
spirit of direction to the Commissioners 
that where a tenant was in a position to 
pay he ought to pay. This was a ques- 
tion which affected English Members 
and constituencies quite as much as 
those of Ireland, because the bulk of 
this money would come from the Con- 
solidated Fund; and on that account he 
thought it desirable that the Committee 
should pass the Amendment in the form 
suggested by the hon. Baronet as giving 
a sort of bias to the decisions of the 
Commissioners, who would then be able 
to say that the intention of Parliament 
clearly was that where a tenant had a 
tenant right as an available asset that 
should be chargeable. He hoped the 
Committee would pass the hon. Baronet’s 
Amendment. 


Sir John Lubbock 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 229; 
Noes 155: Majority 74. 


AYES. 


Acland, C. T. D. 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 
Allen, H. G. 
Allen, W. 8. 
Amory, Sir J. H. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 
Asher, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Baldwin, E. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Barnes, A. 
Barran, J. 
Bass, Sir A. 
Beaumont, W. B. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Blake, J. A. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinton, J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brogden, A. 
Brooks, M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Buxton, F. W. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Caine, W. S. 
Callan, P. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Campbell -Bannerman, 
H 


Carington, hon. R. 

Causton, R. K. 

Cavendish, Lord E. 

Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Cheetham, J. F. 

Childers, right hon. H. 
C. E. 


Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A. 
Collings, J. 
Colman, J. J. 


Colthurst,Col. D. La T. 


Corbet, W. J. 
Corbett, J. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 


Craig, W. Y. 

Cross, J. K. 

Crum, A. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, D. 

Davies, W. 

Dickson, J. 

Dickson, T. A. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duckham, T. 

Duff, R. W. 

Earp, T. 

Edwards, P. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Errington, G. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, W. 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Foljambe, F. J.S. 
Forster, Sir C. 
Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Fry, T. 

Givan, J. 

Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gower, hon. E, F. L. 
Grant, A. 

Grant, D. 

Gray, E. D. 

Gurdon, R. T. 


‘ Hamilton, J. G. C. 


Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Healy, T. M. 
Henderson, F. 
Heneage, E. 
Henry, M. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Hill, T. R. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, W. 
Howard, E. S. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, C 

James, Sir H. 
James, W. H. 
Jardine, R. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Johnson, E. 
Johnson, W. M. 
Jones-Parry, L. 
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Kinnear, J. 

Labouchere, H., 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Lea, T. 

Leahy, J. 

Leake, R. 

Leamy, E. 

Lee, H. 

Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.S. 


Lloyd, M. 
Lymington, Viscount 
Lyons, R. D. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Arthur, W. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
M‘Intyre, Aineas J. 
Mackie, R. B 
M‘Lagan, P 
Magniac, C. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Martin, P 

Martin, R. B. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mason, H. 

Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Molloy, B. C. 

Monk, C. J. 

Moore, A. 

Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, A. 

Mundella, rt. hn. A.J. 
Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
0’ Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O'Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 

Oo’ — Mahon, Col. 


0’ Kelly, J. 
O’Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
O’Sullivan, W. H. 
Paget, T. T. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parnell, C. S. 
Pease, A. 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peddie, J. D. 
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Porter, A. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 

Pulley, J. 

Ralli, P. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, 8 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Russell, G. W. E. 
Rylands, P. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sexton, T. 

Shaw, W. 

Sheil, E. 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stewart, J. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Tennant, C. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
Tillett, J. H. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 


Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 


Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Whitbread, S. 
Whitworth, B. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, 8. 
Wilson, C. H. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woolf, § 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Amherst, W. A. T. 
Archdale, W. H. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir 

Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 
Bentinck, rt. hon. G.C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 


Broadley, W. H. H. 
a hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brooke, Lord 

Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, hon. T. 
Burghley, Lord 
Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Clarke, E 

Collins, T. 

Compton, F. 

Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
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Dalrymple, C. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Emlyn, Viscount 
Estcourt, G. 8. 
Ewart, W. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzpatrick, hn. B.E.B 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
Freshfield, C. K 
Galway, Viscount 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Grantham, W. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. ~~ Admiral 
Sir J. C 
Herbert, eo 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt,hn. A. J.B. B. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
ae Sir R. 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Master, T. W. C. 
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Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Miles, C. W. 
Monckton, F 

Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 

Mowbray, rt. hon, Sir 


Mulholland, J. 

Murray, C J 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. N. 

Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 
3. H. 

Northcote, H. 8. 

Onslow, D. 

Paget, R. H. 

Parker, C. S. 

Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 

Peek, Sir H. W. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Ramsay, J. 

Rankin, J. 

Ridley, Sir M. W. 

Ross, A. H. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, E. J. 

Stuart, H. V. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, C. R. M. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Taylor,rt. hn. Col.T.E. 

Thomson, H. 

Thornhill, T. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tollemache, hon. W. F. 

Tottenham, A. L. 

Walrond, Col. W. H. 

Warton, C. N. 

Welby-Gregory,SirW. 

Whitley, E. 

Wilmot, Sir H. 

Winn, R. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 

Wroughton, P. 

Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
Grey, A. H. G. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 


CotoneL NOLAN said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper which he 
hoped the Government would accept. 
He proposed to insert—‘If the hold- 
ing be over the value of £15, and.” 
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His object was not only that the tenant 
right should be available, but to expe- 
dite the work, because it was obvious 
that a great deal more time would be 
required if the Commissioners had to 
inquire into the cases of tenants under 
£15 a-year than if they had to inquire 
into those between £15 and £30, and a 
great deal of time would be wasted if 
they had to inquire into holdings of £2, 
£3, and £5 a-year. Such a proposal 
came, he thought, very naturally from 
an hon. Member for a constituency in 
which there were many thousands of 
small tenants of this kind. Ifthe Com- 
missioners’ work was limited by restrict- 
ing their operations to tenants over a 
certain amount, a great deal of time 
would be saved. As to whether the limit 
should be £10 or £15, he placed him- 
self entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word ‘‘if,”’ to 
insert the words, “if the holding be 
over the value of £15, and.’’—( Colonel 
Nolan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: [ am not able to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
gallant Member. In the first place, if 
a line is to be drawn, it ought to bea 
line very considerably below £15 ; but, in 
the second place, drawing a line is not 
in our view consistent with the form we 
have given tothe proposal. If we draw 
a line, then I think the correlative of 
that will be above that line the Com- 
missioners shall absolutely take the 
tenant right into consideration. We 
have proceeded on the principle of dis- 
cretion, and I do not think it would be 
right, or fair, or consistent with the 
spirit of the proposal we have made, to 
accede to the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL agreed with the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) that, to a great extent, the 
Amendment would facilitate the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, and that in 
all probability the adjustment of matters 
in the case of small tenants would pro- 
ceed very much more rapidly ; but still 
he appreciated to the fullest extent the 
objection of the Prime Minister. But if 
a line was fixed iu the Bill, the tendency 
would be almost irresistible to the Com- 
mission to consider that they were im- 
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pliedly directed to take into considera- 
tion the tenant right in a small holding. 
Therefore, as the principle of leaving a 
discretion to the Commissioners had 
been carried, he thought the Amend- 
ment had better be withdrawn. 


(Ireland) Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARNELL moved to insert a 
sub-section, providing that — 

“This section shall apply equally whether 
the landlord has or has not recovered any judg- 
ment or decree for the rent payable in respect of 
the year expiring aforesaid or for such anteco- 
dent arrears of rent, or any portion of same, 
which said judgment or decree is unsatisfied 
wholly or in part at the date of any application 
under this section, or any judgment or decree in 
ejectment for non-payment of such rent, or any 
portion of same, which said judgment or decree 
is unenforced by actual eviction at the date of 
any application under this section ; and, where 
any such judgment or decree has been recovered, 
and the landlord is entitled to levy against the 
tenant any costs or expenses in respect of same, 
the Land Commission in making any order 
under this section for the payment of any sum 
to the landlord may also make an order for the 
payment to or for the benefit of the landlord of 
such sum in respect of such costs and expenses 
as aforesaid as the Land Commission, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case, may 
think just ; and, on such order being made, the 
landlord's right to such costs and expenses shall 
be released and extinguished.”’ 


This section, the hon. Member explained, 
provided first of all that the Court should 
not be interfered with because the land- 
lord had an action pending against a 
tenant for ejectment, or for the rent paid 
in respect to arrear, or for such antece- 
dent arrears of rent, provided that the 
judgment was unsatisfied. It provided 
for the want he had pointed out— 
namely, that the Commission could not 
stay proceedings which were actually 
going on; and it also provided for the 
payment of costs to the landlord by the 
Land Commission. This was a very 
important matter in regard to smaller 
tenants. “A very large number of de- 
crees had been obtained in the North 
and West of Ireland, particularly since 
this Bill had been introduced ; and al- 
though those decrees had not been en- 
forced up to the present time, they might 
be enforced, and the costs would be re- 
coverable by the landlord in respect to 
them. In these cases the tenants were 
exceedingly poor, and it would bea very 
great hardship to them, and tended very 
much to destroy the efficiency of this 
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Bill, ifthe landlord retained his right to 


recover from these tenants the costs _ 
after the Court had decided that they 


were unable to pay their rent. The 


sum required would not be very large, | 
and he did not suppose it would increase | 


the amount to be provided under this 


Bill by more than £75,000 or £85,000. | 
That would be comparatively a small | 


amount, whereas it would be an im- 


mense boon to those smaller tenants if | 


they were relieved from liability for 
costs, and it would also be a boon to 
the landlords, because, as he under- 
stood the Bill, they would not be able 
to recover costs by ejectment, but would 
be left to the ordinary remedy of selling 
a tenant’s interest or distraining upon 
his stock. They would not be able to 
recover by ejectment, and it might hap- 
pen that the question of costs being left 
open might prove a source of irritation 
between the parties. If this question 
regarding antecedent arrears was to be 
settled satisfactorily, it was desirable 
there should be no payment for rent 
outstanding. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 6, after the word “ extin- 
guished,” to insert the following sub-section :— 
“ This section shall apply equally whether the 
landlord has or has not recovered any judgment 
or decree for the rent payable in respect of the 
year expiring aforesaid or for such antecedent 
arrears of rent, or any portion of same, which 
said judgment or decree is unsatisfied wholly or 
in part at the date of any application under 
this section, or any judgment or decree in eject- 
ment for non-payment of such rent, or any 
portion of same, which said judgment or decree 
is unenforced by actual eviction at the date of 
any application under this section; and, where 
any such judgment or decree has been re- 
covered, and the landlord is entitled to levy 
against the tenant any costs or expenses in re- 
spect of same, the Land Commission in making 
any order under this section for the payment 
of any sum to the landlord may also make an 
order for the payment to or for the benefit of 
the landlord of such sum in respect of such 
costs and expenses as aforesaid as the Land 
Commission, having regard to all the circum- 
stances of the case, may think just; and, on 
such order being made, the landlord’s right to 
such costs and expenses shall be released and 
extinguished.’’-—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
as the hon. Member had pointed out, 
this Amendment was in two parts. As 


to the first part, that had been accepted 
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by the Committee in principle, and. on 
Report the Government would consider 
whether it should be added to the Bill 
as aclause. The second portion of the 
Amendment was one really of finance, 
and the Committee would recollect that 
he had guarded himself when speaking 
of the hon. Member for Monaghan’s 
(Mr. Givan’s) Amendment with refer- 
| ence to the costs of the landlords. That 
was a matter of finance, and the burden 
which the State had already undertaken 
was so large that the Government could 
not undertake to pay costs. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought it 
| would be of great advantage if the 
| Land Commission were empowered—if 
| it seemed desirable for the general peace 
and quietness of the country—to ad- 
vance at least a certain portion of the 
costs. The Government were in this 
matter in a position of some difficulty ; 
but, between now and Report, they 
would have time to consider the mat- 
ter. He hoped they would give some 
expression of view upen the point. 

Mr. GORST rose to a point of Order, 
and asked whether the latter part of this 
Amendmentcould be put, asit empowered 
the Land Commission to make a pay- 
ment of certain sums to the landlord? 
If that order was made, then, under 
Sub-section 7 of the Act, it would be 
charged primarily on the Irish Church 
Fund, but, subject thereto, on the Con- 
solidated Fund; and the Attorney Ge- 
neral for Ireland had already said that, 
inasmuch as there wasa financial charge 
on the Consolidated Fund, he could not 
entertain the Amendment. If that an- 
swer was right, then, according to the 
Rules of the House, the Amendment 
could not be put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is quite within 
the instruction of the House to the Com- 
mittee to be very wide as to the manner 
in which the Consolidated Fund may be 
taken or carried out under this Act. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had expressly stated that the Govern- 
ment had accepted an arrangement, and 
would bring up a proposal on Report. 

Mr. GIBSON thought that, with refer- 
ence to the point of the Amendment as to 
the charge, it would be found that the 
Exchequer Clause of this Bill only said 
any payment with reference to arrears 
should be primarily charged on the Irish 





Church Fund, and subject thereto on the 
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Consolidated Fund. That would not, 
however, extend to the power of making 
payments to officials employed under the 
Act. It was not with reference to arrears, 
but to costs incurred through legal pro- 
cess on the part of the landlord. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the difficulty 
was that this proposal introduced what 
was an entire novelty in official proceed- 
ings. He had never heard of any case 
in which the Government had borne the 
costs of both litigants, and the novelty 
was so great that he thought the Amend- 
ment had better stand over. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment; but he did not 
think any money could be better spent 
by the Government than in carrying out 
the object of his Amendment. The de- 
sire of the Government was to restore 
law and order in Ireland. He did not 
know that it was the desire of certain 
hon. Members on the opposite side, for in 
watching their proceedings in this Com- 
mittee he had been frequently tempted 
to think that they desired to throw every 
obstruction in the way of this measure. 
The expenditure of this money would be 
a very small matter ; and he pointed out 
that by the alteration in principle which 
had been adopted, giving power to the 
Commissioners to take the tenant right 
into account—undoubtedly a very con- 
siderable amount of money, which would 
otherwise be met under this section— 
would be saved to the Imperial Exche- 
quer. It was extremely probable that, 
owing to the introduction of that Amend- 
ment, no demand would be made on 
the Imperial Exchequer, but only on the 
Church Fund, and that anything the 
Imperial Exchequer would have to ad- 
vance would bein the shape of loan, and 
not of gift. Under these circumstances, 
he was induced to press this Amendment 
on the consideration of the Government 
before Report. There were a number 
of cases in Ireland of small holdings 
from which the tenants had been sold 
out, and it would be a great hardship to 
these people to be deprived of the bene- 
fits of this Bill owing to the costs. He 
would ask the Government to reconsider 
this matter carefully before Report, and 
see if they could not meet him in this 
way. He wished also to ask the atten- 
tion of the Attorney General for Ireland 
to a special matter—he found that this 
Amendment did not provide for the point 
to which he had drawn attention, and 
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he hoped the Attorney General for Ire- 
land would introduce in the new clause 
he intended to bring up a provision that 
proceedings, as regards the execution of 
decrees, might be stayed by the Commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he 
thought it would be an unfortunate thing 
if that suggestion was not adopted. If 
the costs were left hanging round the 
necks of the tenants one of two things 
must occur. These costs were secured 
by judgment—perhaps by ejectment. If 
the judgment remained in force, and it 
would until the costs were satisfied, then 
would arise a technical difficulty which 
would have to be met in regard to the 
costs; but if he was wrong in that, and 
the judgment for ejectment was not pre- 
served by reason of the non-payment of 
costs, still the costs would remain as a 
weight round the necks of the tenants ; 
and in those cases where the landlord 
had proceeded in a Superior Court, it was 
perfectly certain, at least in many cases, 
that the costs of ejectment or of the pro- 
ceedings in a Superior Court would be 
quite equal toa year’s rent, and perhaps 
more. Unless this difficulty was met 
there would be many cases of hardship. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
thought it would not be right for him to 
let the Committee labour under the im- 
pression that the Bill would accomplish 
much for the small tenants in the West 
of Ireland. If they were reinstated to- 
morrow, and received a year’s rent, they 
would be overwhelmed by the legal costs 
incurred in consequence of ejectment. 
Therefore it would be idle to allow the 
Committee to believe that the Bill would 
touch the difficulty in regard to those 
tenants. The Committee must realize 
that there were two Irelands—a pauper 
Ireland, which must be dealt with as 
paupers were dealt with; and another 
portion, which could be dealt with under 
this Bill, where the people had the means 
of subsisting if only left in their own 
homes. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he felt very 
deeply with reference to the observations 
of the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), that there would be 
no doubt that the Bill would fail wholly 
and completely to meet the necessities 
of those who, above all others, needed 
assistance. There were hundreds and 
thousands of tenants in the West of Ire- 
land to whom this Bill would be no re- 
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lief or assistance whatever; they would | the other 50 per cent, and a receipt 
remain in the most complete state of passed between them describing that 
destitution, without the possibility of re- | transaction ; if that was the clear under- 
lief under the Bill. | standing between the parties, without 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | any pressure either one way or the other, 

2 : ,that payment and remission would, 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had an Amend- | Under the operation of the sub-section, be 
ment to propose of considerable im- | violently removed from 1880, and placed 
ortance, and one which he hoped the | to the credit of 1881. Surely that could 
tt would consider with a view | 20t be intended. That was construction 
to arriving at something like an under-| No.1. He asked the attention of the 
standing. It was an instruction in re- | Government very clearly to this matter. 
gard to the working of the Bill. He/ In order to make this Bill apply at all, 
had already referred to this question on | there must be an antecedent arrear of 
two occasions, and, it might be, a little | 1881, and it would not do for the tenant 
prematurely; but he thought it fair to | to owe the year 1881 and subsequent 
give the fullest information to the Go- | gales. Under the operation of this clause 
vernment. It was now clear that one | there might be such a transfer and ap- 
of the preliminary conditions to be satis- | PTopriation of payment that an artificial 
fied was that the rent payable for the; arrear would be created, and the Act 
year 1881 terminating on the last gale | would be applied whether the Govern- 
day was to be paid. That was a per- | ment liked it or not. The payment that 
fectly clear requirement, and anyone | had been made after the last gale of 
could understand it. But he proposed, | 1881 in respect of the whole year 1880 
when Sub-section 3 was reached, to| might, by this section, be violently trans- 
omit the whole of the sub-section, be- | ferred to 1881. The parties might fix 
cause, in his opinion, that sub-section | the arrangement in 1880; but the Bill 
so confused the matter that it was im-! fixed it in 1881, and that would leave 
possible to work out anything like the | 1880 unsettled, and so create an arti- 
intention he should like to attribute | ficial arrear. If this sub-section stood, it 
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to the Government. That sub-section 
said that— 
** All payments on account of rent made by 


the tenant to the landlord in or subsequent to 
the year expiring as aforesaid, shall be deemed 


to have been made on account of the rent pay- | 


able in respect of that year.”’ 


He would take two cases. The Govern- 
ment had said they meant the tenant 
who was to get the benefit of this Bill 
should satisfy the condition of having 
paid the rent due in 1881; but this 
sub-section said something that might 
be entirely different, and it said this 
construction was not only possible, but 
necessary—the tenant and the landlord 
might have agreed with reference to the 
arrears for 1580, and if that was paid 
in the year 1881, the landlord would be 
satisfied, and would take it on certain 
terms. Instead of asking the whole, he 
would take it with a very large re- 
duction—perhaps as large as 50 per 
cent—and under this section, if the land- 
lord, after the last gale day in 1881, 
agreed with the tenant that the whole 
arrears up to 1881 should then be satisfied 
by the payment of 50 per cent, and the 
landlord undertook in that case to remit 





| would create a vast number of artificial 
| arrears, and increase the liabilities of 
| the tenants in a way not anticipated. 
|He hoped he had shown the obvious 
| difficulties that arose on this position, 
and, in order to get rid of them, he pro- 
posed to omit the whole section. Take 
the case of the hanging gale, which 
existed in some of the best-managed 
properties in Ireland, which the re- 
printed Bill attempted to deal with in a 
most curious and ambiguous way. He 
did not at present see what object was 
gained or served by retaining this sub- 
section in the clause. As this measure 
was drafted, it would be possible to 
create artificial arrears for the purpose 
of bringing parties under the operation 
of the Bill, although, substantially, 
there would be no valid arrears to jus- 
tify such action. As to Sub-section 4, 
it stated— 

“A remission by the landlord of the whole or 
any part of the rent payable in respect of the 
year expiring as aforesaid, shall be deemed to 


be a satisfaction of the amount of rent so re- 
mitted.” 


He assumed that the policy of the Go- 
vernment in reference to requiring this 
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and learned Gentleman had put two or 
first, in order to be satisfied that they | three difficult and exceptional cases, and 
were not relieving a tenant absolutely a| had asked them how they proposed to 
pauper; and in hopes, he dared say, to| apply their principle? Some of them 
elicit the fact that the tenant had been|he might pass lightly over, because 
one who had, in spite of the political | they were met by the Proviso at the 
condition of Ireland, had the courage and | end of the clause, which was to the 
honesty to pay a year’s rent. He was/ effect that if the payment was made 
disposed to think, assuming that these | at the customary time of credit it should 
were the views of the Government, that | be held to be a payment for the year. 
they had not chosen the wisest way to|/If he understood the right hon. and 
carry them out. It would have been | learned Gentleman’s main objection, 
wiser and more simple to have said that | it was this — that if the tenant paid 
the payment of any year’s rent within| during the term of credit for the 
the last two years would be enough, | rental of 1881 certain sums which were 
without going into this confusion of on account of the previous year, and as 
accounts. He had not been aware that | to which the landlord had made some 
the Amendment would come on to-night, | remission, that would not be complying 
otherwise he would have endeavoured to | with the conditions of the Bill, which 
shorten his remarks ; but he hoped he | said that the tenant must make a pay- 
had said enough to show the Govern-| ment in respect of the year 1881, 
ment the difficulties which had passed | either the full amount of the rent of 
through his mind, and that in moving | that year or such sum as the landlord 
the rejection of the sub-section he had | took in satisfaction of that year. On 
done so on account merely of the diffi- | this ground the right hon. and learned 
culties the provision presented. | Gentleman said that the sub-section did 
: . not fully carry out the intention of the 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, '% |Government. He (Mr. Childers) was 
leave out sub-section 3.—( Mfr. Gibson.) | pound to say that in one respect the 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words ‘right hon. and learned Gentleman w 
proposed to be left out stand part of the | right. It was intended to provide that 
Clause.” the tenant should pay in respect of the 
| year 1881 the full amount required by 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he rose with | the landlord—that was to say, either 
some diffidence to reply to the right hon. | the entire rent, or such sum as the land- 
and learned Gentleman, not having been | lord accepted as the entire rent, or if 
able to follow him through all the tech- | he made payment in respect of the pre- 
nical points he had discussed. He (Mr. | vious year. It seemed to him that in 
Childers) had endeavoured to follow the | the case described the condition for the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, and | full amount of a year’s rent would not 
believed he had succeeded in discovering | have been satisfied; and though he 
that, minutely as the right hon. and|(Mr. Childers) did not see that the 
learned Gentleman had gone into the | words in the clause were insufficient— 
matter, he had not quite grasped the | for they seemed to him exactly to carry 
full extent of the argument in favour of | out the intentions of the Government 
the provision. Whattheright hon.and|in this matter—yet, if they did not, 
learned Gentleman had not observed was | the Government would be prepared to 
that the Bill assumed that the tenant was | introduce some words into the clause 
unable to make any payment before the | at a later stage to carry out the desired 
one year’s payment in respect of 1881. | object. This was an extremely difficult 
That was the assumption with which | section, and the Bill had been altered in 
they started, and which underlay the | this respect, when committed pro formd, 
whole object of the clause. Then the| because the Government were most 
clause said that if the tenant had paid | anxious to express their intentions be- 
at the proper time a year’s rent in re-| yond the possibility of a doubt. The 
spect of 1881, then, the other conditions | object was, assuming that the tenant 
of the Bill having been satisfied, he|could not make any payment beyond 
should be entitled to have the relief |that for the year 1881, if a full year’s 
afforded by the Bill. The right hon. | rent for that year was paid and accepted 
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payment for 1881 was a two-fold one— 
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by the landlord, the conditions were 
fairly satisfied, and the tenant was en- 
titled to relief. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that was not 
the point; but as to the suggestion of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
with regard to the failure of the clause, 
he (Mr. Childers) had promised him that 
if it were shown that the words proposed 
did not fulfil the meaning of the Govern- 
ment, other words should be brought 
forward which would. 

Mr. GIBSON: Would not the pay- 
ment for 1880 be at once transferred to 
1881? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that was the 
intention of the clause. He(Mr. Childers) 
did not pretend to be able to argue with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman as 
to the drafting of the clause; but he 
maintained that the clause carried out 
the intentions of the Government, and 
they must adhere to it. 

Mr. GORST said, that if the Govern- 
ment would look carefully at the clause 
they would see that it did in many 
cases create an artificial arrear, and this 
was a point he had tried to enforce when 
the Bill was read a second time. Let 
them take a case in which the rent had 
always been punctually paid, on which 
there were no arrears at all. He would 
not take the case of a hanging gale, but 
a case where, from time immemorial, 
the rent had been punctually paid. Sup- 
posing in 1880 the landlord, knowing 
that the tenant had been pressed by bad 
years, had allowed him to remain a short 
time in arrear—not in a customary ar- 
rear, but had allowed the rent which 
should have been paid in November, 
1880, to run over to 1881—that arrear 
would, by the clause as it stood, be 
forcibly applied to the rent of 1881, so 
that the rent of 1880 would be half-a- 
year in arrear. In that way they would 
have created an artifical half-year’s ar- 
rear, and might charge the Consolidated 
Fund with three months’ rent on an es- 


tate in connection with which there had | 


never been any real arrears at all. He 
challenged the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land, who was the only man who had 
been listening to him, to say that he was 
not correct in supposing such a case pos- 
sible. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN confessed that, of 
all the sub-sections of the Bill, this sub- 
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read it over and over again, and yet he 
found it confusing, and he could not but 
think that the draftsman had had in 
view the common practice on several of 
the estates in Ireland, which was to 
keep the tenant always in arrear, to 
give him always a receipt on account, 
and never a final receipt. The tenants 
on these estates never knew how they 
stood, but had been getting receipts on 
account for the past 10 or 15 years, and 
it was to meet such cases that this sub- 
section had been put in. If the tenant 
got a final receipt up to a certain date, 
he (Mr. O’Sullivan) was sure this sub- 
section was not wanted here. 

Tue ATTORNtY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. \V. M. Jonson), said, 
that if the policy and intention of the 
clause was clearly understood, it would 
be seen that its wording was plain 
enough. It was necessary to understand 
first the intention of the clause. The 
policy of the Bill was that every tenant 
should have a clear discharge from 
arrears up to the end of the year 1881. 
The conditions precedent to getting the 
benefit of the Act were that he must 
have satisfied the entire of the rent for 
the whole of the year 1881, either by pay- 
ment in full, or by such arrangement as 
the landlord agreed to. It was intended 
to strike at the system of arrears; it was 
intended that, in wiping out all rent up 
to and including the last gale day of 
1881, there should be a complete and 
clear acquittance of everything, and that 
the rent of 1881 should be paid for out 
of the year 1881, so far as it was pos- 
sible to do it. On most of the estates in 
a particular portion of the country there 
had been a practice of keeping alive 
arrears—often large and fictitious arrears 
—arrears that no one ever expected to 
be paid, but which were kept alive for 
certain purposes. It was intended that 
that system, so far as State money was 
concerned, should be entirely put an 


lend to, and that in every case where 


State money was advanced the tenant 
should start fresh in 1881. They were 
dealing with tenants only able to pay 
one year’s rent, and no more; and to 
accomplish their intention it was consi- 
dered that no tenant should be excluded 
from the benefit of the Act if, in the 
course of the year 1881, he had paid the 


rent which in the ordinary course, if he 


section was the most confusing. He had | had not been in arrears, would be as- 
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sumed to be paid for the year 1881. Not 
to complicate the matter with the ques- 
tion of the hanging gale in the case of 
a tenancy regulated by the ordinary 
rule, if, after May 1881, a half-year’s 
rent was paid, that was to be accepted, 
under this Bill, as the May rent of 
1881, even though the tenant might 
have had three or four years’ arrears 
debited to him in the rent-book. If 
the rent was paid at such a period in 
the year 1881 that, if the tenant had not 
been in arrear, it would have been 
credited to the year 1881, it was intended 
that it should be so under this Bill. The 
second portion of the clause, which had 
been commented on as obscure, was in- 
tended to meet another class of cases. 
The Government had assumed that it 
was not the intention of the tenant to pay 
his rent in advance; accordingly, the 
payment of the rent in 1881 before it 
was due was not put down to the 1881 
rent. This was not a new policy; it 
was carrying out, so far as circumstances 
would permit, the policy of the Land 
Act and the Loan Clauses of the Land 
Act, which provided that, if there was a 
voluntary agreement between the land- 
lord and the tenant, the payment of the 
rent should correspond with the rent of 
1881 under the Bill. 

Mr. GIBSUN: Where is the agree- 
ment here? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
there was none. This was to be a com- 
pulsory clause. Take the case of the 
tenant who owed three years’ rent. He 
paid in 1881 sufficient to cover one 
year’s rent. It was paid in the ordinary 
way in the rent-office; but the tenant 
knew right well that, if it were not for 
this Act, that payment would be credited 
on the estate books, not for 1881, but 
for 1879 or 1878. Though the tenant 
knew that he had the money on the 
understanding that it would be so paid, 
it was intended by this clause that it 
should be attributed to the year 1881, 
provided that the man was in a position 
to show that he could not pay any more. 
If he could not pay any more, then only 
he was to have the benefit of the Bill. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had pointed out by two 
illustrations cases in which it was pos- 
sible, under this Bill, that what he had 
called an artificial arrear should be 
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created, and the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had illustrated the matter. He 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) was 
not there to say that there might not be 
cases in which, if the other conditions 
of the Bill operated, there might not be 
what the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man called an artificial arrear. He did 
not see that such cases would be at all 
likely to arise under the circumstances 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham had mentioned, for in the case of the 
tenant who had always been regular in 
his payments, and had never been in 
arrear but on one occasion, and then 
only to the extent of one six-monthly 
payment, it was hard to think what tri- 
bunal would come to the conclusion that 
he was unable to pay. But he could 
conceive it might occur that the man who 
otherwise would only have paid his rent 
for 1880, and who was in arrear and 
unable to pay in 1881, he might get the 
benefit of the Bill. It had been pointed 
out, in dealing with this matter of 
finance, that in a very much larger num- 
ber of cases the operation of this clause 
would be freely accepted. The case put 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) was a case in 
which a tenant had paid in the year 
1880 a sum of money under a distinct 
and positive agreement which was to go 
towards the wiping off of the debt of 
1880. Take the case of a man who had 
made a bargain to pay £10 to clear off 
his rent. Now, they came to 1881, and 
he quite admitted that it would not only 
be unjust and improper, and contrary to 
the wording of the section, that a man 
should get credited as against the 1881 
rent for any more than the actual 
amount of cash he paid. That was 
never for a moment intended, and if it 
could be pointed out that there was 
such a difficulty in this clause, the Go- 
vernment would be quite willing to meet 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Gibson). There was no- 
thing in Sub-section 3 which had in the 
slightest degree any tendency towards 
such a result. The whole Act was to a 
certain extent arbitrary, and whilst that, 
to a certain extent, was an arbitrary 
clause, it must be borne in mind that it 
only applied in cases where there was 
inability to pay. Sub-section 4 only 
applied to the transactions of 1881. If 
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arrangements had been made with re- 
gard to the years 1877, 1878, 1879, or 
1880, or for any other year, by which 
the landlord had given up a portion of 
his claim, that arrangement was to hold 
good. The landlord, however, was not 
bound to transfer the arrangement he 
made for 1880 to 1881. Then, again, 
the sub-section dealt with a case in 
which the tenant was not able to come 
within the Act, because he was not able 
to pay the entire rent for 1881. It 
would be for the mutual benefit, as re- 
garded the 1881 rent, that the tenant 
should be placed in the same position as 
if he had paid the rent in full. The sub- 
section was not to have any effect in 
drawing down for 1881 an arrangement 
intended for another year. That was 
the object and scope and intention of the 
clause. It might be right, or it might 
be wrong, that there should be an ar- 
rangement of that kind under the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature ; but if they once 
conceded that that was the policy and 
intention which, the House should carry 
out, it seemed to him the language of 
the clause effected that purpose as sim- 
ply as it was possible. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that anyone who had listened to the ex- 
planation of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, who was one of the ablest lawyers 
in Ireland, must arrive at this con- 
clusion, that if this provision were re- 
tained, the object of the clause was not 
likely to be attained — namely, that the 
clause should apply to the poorest and 
most ignorant occupiersin Ireland. He 
would ask anyone who had not had a 
legal training to explain what was the 
object of this sub-section ? He raised 
the point on the Motion for going into 
Committee on the Bill, and he could 
not understand why the Government, 
their object being perfectly clear, did 
not make Sub-section (a4) complete in 
itself, which they could easily do on Re- 
port. What the Government wished to 
do, he understood, was this. They wanted 
the tenant to pay a year’s rent, or the 
equivalent thereof, and that the rent so 
paid should be credited to the year 1881, 
whether it belonged or not to that year. 
If so, why not state it, and if they 
stated it in the 1st sub-section, then let 
them say that that obligation must be 
fulfilled by a certain date. If they were 
to add the words ‘‘ November, 1882,”’ to 
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the 1st sub-section, the matter would 
be perfectly clear—that was to say, that 
the rent for 1881 must be satisfied by 
November, 1882. They would then get 
rid of Sub-section 3, and all its com- 
plications. There was another advan- 
tage in putting in some date by which 
these payments must be effected. He 
called attention before, and he must do 
so again, to the fact that there was no- 
thing in this Act to force payment of 
rent until the tenant’s case came be- 
fore the Court for adjudication. Now, 
a particular case might not come be- 
fore the Court till the year 1884, and 
in the meantime what was the land- 
lord to do? The Treasury Bench said 
he was to have recourse to his or- 
dinary power—that was to say, he was 
to evict. It seemed thatif they wished 
this Bill to be a summary Bill, it would 
be by a provision by which the payment 
of the rent must be made and accepted 
by the landlord by a certain date. In 
that case they would get rid of all the 
complications; the tenant would have 
fulfilled his obligation by a certain 
date, and the landlord would have 
no need to have recourse to the un- 
pleasant process of serving notices to 
uit. 
s Mr. GLADSTONE said, thosé were 
narrow conclusions, and did not involve 
auy principle. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the junior Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had 
opened a point with regard to which 
they were perfectly agreed. That was 
to say, that if the landlord had received 
payment in 1881 which he had taken on 
account of rent in 1879, and if in con- 
sideration of the bad season of 1879 the 
landlord had made considerable remis- 
sions from that payment, it would be 
most grossly unfair that that payment 
should be put down in full for 1881. 
The object that the Government had in 
view was to counteract the injurious 
action of a defective system prevailing 
upon many of those Irish estates where 
there were heavy arrears, and where 
payments, really arising out of the year 
1881 and made in the year 1881, were 
in point of fact, by the custom of the 
estate, put down to a former and per- 
haps remote year. The noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton) raised for the third 
time the question of the possible long 
delay before the cases could come for 
adjudication, and then he suggested that 
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some date should be fixed. That was a' section, this was brought about—that 


suggestion which the Government were 
willing to consider, and they would en- 
deavour, if they could, to fix upon some 
arrangement which would meet the 
objection which the noble Lord had 
stated. 


Coronet COLTHURST wished that | 


the Solicitor General for Ireland would 
answer a question with respect to the 
hanging gale. 


before May, 1882, would have to pay 
another six months’ rent before he could 
enjoy the benefits of the Bill; whereas, 
if a tenant had retained his rent until 
after May, 1882, he would get a dis- 
charge for 1881 by paying 12 months’ 
rent? It was avery intricate point, and 
he should be glad to find he was mis- 
taken. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not propose 
to trouble the Committee by going to a 
division. The Government had stated 
that they were willing to concede one 
point he had raised. He would not, 
however, withdraw the Amendment, but 
allow it to be negatived. He was not 
satisfied with the objects of the Bill 
which the Government stated would be 
carried out by this section, and he 
believed his difficulties had not been 
met. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the sub-section 
which the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man referred to proposed to place the 
tenant who had disobeyed the ‘no 
rent’? manifesto on an equal footing 
with the tenant who had not. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. PARNELL, in the absence of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), proposed to leave out, in 
page 2, line 10, from ‘‘ provided,” to 
* due,’”’ in line 16, inclusive. The words 
proposed to be left out formed a provi- 
sion which the Government inserted in 
the Bill after it was committed pro formd. 
It was a provision which made a very 
material alteration in the clause, and 
an alteration very materially disadvan- 
tageous to the tenant. Now, as the Bill 
originally stood, it gave to the tenant 
credit in respect of the year expiring 
November, 1881, for any payment made 
within that year, that any payment made 
in that year should be taken as having 
been paid in the year expiring 1881. By 
the insertion of this Proviso in the sub- 
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As he regarded the Bill, 
a tenant who had paid a year’s rent | 





where, according to the custom of an 
estate, it was the custom to make a pay- 
ment in respect of any year six months 
after gale day, the tenant would be at a 
decided loss of six months in his reckon- 
ing. For instance, if the payment was 
made by a tenant in 1881—they would 
suppose on the Ist day of November, 
1881, for the gale days were in May and 
November—if the payment was made of 
six months’ rent on the Ist day of No- 
vember, 1881—and it was the custom of 
the estate to take a gale day due Mayin 
November—and he ‘got a receipt for it, 
the tenant would lose his right to credit 
himself with that six months’ payment 
in 1881. He (Mr. Parnell) submitted 
that this was a disadvantage effected by 
this Proviso. He also wanted to ask the 
Government a question as to the mean- 
ing of this Proviso. Did it apply to the 
whole section, or did it only apply to the 
sub-section? He noticed that in the 
Proviso which he proposed to omit it 
was said— 

‘‘ The usual day of payment shall be deemed 

for the purposes of this section to be the time 
at which the rent accrued due.” 
If it was intended that this Proviso 
should apply to the whole section, it ap- 
peared to him that it would make a very 
material alteration in the section to the 
disadvantage of the tenant, for the ten- 
ant would lose six months as regarded 
the settlement of 1881. He did not 
know if he had made his point very 
clear, and he regretted the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wexford (Mr. Healy) was not 
present, because he had made this matter 
his special study. As, however, the 
hon. Member had now returned to his 
place, he would leave the matter in his 
hands. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 10, to leave out from the 
word ‘ provided,” to the word “ due,’’ in line 
16, inclusive.—( Mr. Parxell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

lause.”’ 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsoy) 
pointed out that the arrangement be- 
tween landlord and tenant in Ireland 
had always been that there should be 
six months’ grace, and that, accordingly, 
the half-year’s rent due in November 
would be paid in the following May. 
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The object of this Proviso was simply to 
substitute the customary gale day. 

Mr. HEALY said, that this was in- 
deed a most intricate matter, and it was 
exceedingly difficult to make oneself 
clear to the Committee. He had to com- 
plain that a provision of this character, 
and so involved that it was almost im- 
possible to understand it, and which was 
not in the original Bill at all, should 
now be placed in the Bill by the Govern- 
ment, owing, as he was sorry to think, to 
the undue influence brought to bear upon 
the Government by certain members of 
the landlord section. He regretted that 
he had to make the charge; but it was 
a most remarkable thing that the Pro- 
viso which was contained in the lines 
from 10 to 15 of this sub-section did not 
originally stand in the Bill, and that 
when the Committee assented in good 
faith to the Bill being committed pro 
formd, they should afterwards find the 
Government taking advantage of the 
pro formd arrangement, and project in 
the Bill a provision which did not exist 
in it originally, and which was intro- 
duced simply to give Lord Kenmare and 
Lord Lansdowne, and a few other friends 
of the Government, and one of them a 
Member of the Government, the bene- 
fits of their hanging gale. He was 
sorry the Committee had not the advan- 
tage of the presence of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundalk (Mr. C. 
Russell), a Gentleman who so thoroughly 
exposed the wretched principle of the 
hanging gale on the estates of Lord 
Lansdowne, and he (Mr. Healy) believed 
also on that of Lord Kenmare. Not- 
withstanding the exposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, the Government 
introduced into this Bill a Proviso which 
did not exist originally, and they had 
now put it forward without the smallest 
explanation. It would be necessary for 
him (Mr. Healy) to go a little into this 
matter ; and what he would point out was 
this, that this provision actually made 
the tenant pay a half-year’s rent, which, 
as the Bill originally stood, he would 
not have been called upon to pay at all. 
He defied the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to say that the effect was not that 
the tenant would have to pay in Novem- 
ber, 1882, the gale nominally due in 
November, 1881; whereas, as the Biil 
originally stood, he would not have had 
to pay it. Sub-section 3 had been ob- 
jected to by the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), and he (Mr. 
Healy) would only say, with regard to 
the objection of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that it was no 
stronger than his; but if the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would allow the 
original lines to stand, there would be 
no need for his (Mr. Healy’s) present 
Amendment. The introduction of this 
Proviso projected into the year 1882 
a half-year’s gale, which the tenant 
nominally was owing, but which, in 
point of practice, was not due. If the 
words proposed to be left out were not 
in the sub-section, what would happen 
would be, that the tenant would be re- 
leased on the payment of his year’s rent 
for 1881—that was, an actual year’s 
rent. Anyone who knew the practice in 
Ireland knew that this hanging gale was 
simply an instrument of torture. A man 
going into a farm on the 13th of July 
would, as a matter of fact, go in owing 
one year’s rent. If a farm were taken 
from Lord Kenmare to-day, the tenant 
would go into it with a year’s rent due. 
That was a most anomalous state of 
things, and yet, to give the benefit of 
the hanging gale to Lord Kenmare and 
other Members of the Whig Party, the 
Government had introduced the words 
of this sub-section. He deeply regretted 
the Government had taken this step. If 
they had not taken it for the purpose of 
giving the Whig landlords the benefits 
of this fictitious hanging gale, he could 
not understand why these words were 
inserted. He had always understood 
that what was wanted by the Govern- 
ment was that the actual rent up to 1881 
should be paid or satisfied before a ten- 
ant could receive the benefits of the 
Act. What had the Government to do 
with artificial arrangements existing be- 
tween landlord and tenant? On the 
ground of policy, what had the Commit- 
tee to do with arrangements of a private 
character existing between landlord and 
tenant? The rent due in 1880, as a 
matter of fact, would not be dealt with 
by this Bill, because the Government, 
by this system of hanging gale, had 
projected November, 1880, into March, 
1881, and they tried to transpose No- 
vember, 1881, into 1882; so that, as a 
matter of fact, the landlord gained the 
advantage of the hanging gale. He 
must admit that the matter was so intri- 
cate that it was almost impossible for 
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anyone to understand it, and the Go- 
vernment had the Committee to a cer- 
tain extent in their hands. He trusted 
that the Government would admit that 
the introduction of this Proviso was a 
great mistake. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) had taken great interest in 
this subject ; but he (Mr. Childers) must 
deny that the Government had been ac- 
tuated by the motives attributed to them 
by the hon. Gentleman. The hanging 
gale was one of those unfortunate insti- 
tutions which a great many people, in- 
cluding Irish landlords, would like to 
see abolished, if the management of the 
estates in Ireland were to be put upon 
a better footing. There was not the 
smallest foundation for the impression 
that the difference between the clause 
as originally drafted and as it appeared 
now was due to the circumstances of 
either one estate or any number of 
estates in Ireland. What happened was 
this—when the clause was drafted the 
meaning of the Government was that 
the payment should be made on the 
customary day, and the words ‘‘ accrued 


due” were supposed by the Govern-. 


ment to have that effect ; but afterwards, 
when they looked into the Bill more 
carefully, it became quite clear that the 
words ‘‘accrued due” were not suffi- 
cient. The Government wished to bring 
the law in consonance with the practice 
and cusoms of the country, 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought there 
could be no doubt that the mode in 
which the Bill had been drafted had 
given rise to the objection of the hon. 
Member for Wexford. As this Bill was 
originally drafted, any payment made 
from the Ist of January, 1881, to the 
Ist of May, 1881, would go in discharge 
for the rent of 1881. This Proviso was 
brought in to protect the rights of the 
landlord; but it would prejudice the 
rights of the tenant. The object of the 
Bill was to get rid of arrears caused by 
distress and bad seasons; and as it was 
originally drafted, in bis opinion, the in- 
tention was that the tenant should pay 
rent for 1881, and that any payment 
made from the Ist of January to the Ist 
of November, or to the 1st of January the 
next year, would go in discharge of rent 
for 1881. This Proviso would, however, 
defeat that object, and would prejudice 
the tenant by imposing upon him six 
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months’ rent, and, therefore, he thought 
his hon. Friend had a right to complain 
that the tenant was so prejudiced ; but 
he would not say whether that was with 
any objector not. He admitted that on 
a great many estates in Ireland the 
custom of hanging gale did exist, and 
he thought it would be well if the cir- 
cumstances of the country allowed that 
custom to be put an end to. He was 
afraid, however, that that could not be; 
but here was a Proviso bringing in the 
hanging gale to the prejudice of the 
tenant, who now would have to pay a 
year and a-half’s rent. Therefore, the 
tenant was prejudiced; and it was for 
the Government to consider whether 
they would restore the Bill to its original 
position, and so save the tenant, and 
throw all prior payments into antecedent 
arrears. They could do that if they 
wished; and if they did they would 
make the Bill consistent with its original 
object, which was to protect the tenant 
and relieve him from antecedent arrears. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
glad to hear the explanation from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers), 
because it showed the intention was to 
save the hanging gale to the landlords. 
That was a course to which he most 
strenuously objected; and he thought 
the Government ought not to have intro- 
duced such a proposal pro formd, and, 
without doubt, notice should have been 
inserted in the Bill in such a way that 
he who ran might read, and not have 
been left to be drawn from the Govern- 
ment at that late hour of the night, when 
it was impossible for Members to decide 
upon their action. The effect of the 
Proviso was that a tenant who should 
have obtained protection and a clear 
receipt for rent up to November, 1881, 
by paying his rent, would now have to 
pay a year and a-half’s rent in order to 
get the same protection and receipt. 
That was a very important change in 
the Bill, and one which diminished its 
utility immensely ; for whereas the Bill 
proposed a free acquittance to the tenant 
who had paid one year’s rent and satis- 
fied the Court that he was unable to pay 
antecedent arrears, this Proviso would 
require the tenant to pay one and a-half 
year’s rent in order to get that pro- 
tection. The Bill would fail in pro- 
tecting tenants if this Proviso was in- 
serted. Just where the tenant wanted 
protection he would not get it, and 
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instead of being clear of ‘all liability up 
to November, 1881, he would only find 
himself clear up to May, 1881. Under 
all these circumstances, and in order to 
give Members time to consider what 
course they would take, and what 
Amendments they would propose, he 
would move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.’””— 
( Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped the 
Committee would consent to finish the 
discussion upon this subject. It had 
been discussed at great length, and he 
had fully explained that the clause, as it 
now stood, was as it was always in- 
tended to be. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought that 
Irish Members must ask the Govern- 
ment to take further time for the con- 
sideration of this section. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) had 
stated that the intention of the Govern- 
ment was to clear the tenant from No- 
vember, 1881, as the result of paying 
two gales. That would have been plain 
if the sub-section had been allowed to 
remain as it was originally introduced ; 
and he thought there was reason to 
complain of what amounted to a breach 
of good faith in regard to this sub- 
section, for it seriously altered the form 
of the Bill. Unquestionably, the poorer 
tenants would be in this position— 
having paid two half-years’ rent in 
1881, they might be told that they had 
not paid up to March, 1881, and, in 
consequence of that, they could not go 
before the Court. The Prime Minister 
had described this as an Act not to be 
governed by strict rules of political 
economy; but, unless the Government 
wished to shut out a large number of 
the most needy people from the benefits 
of the Bill, they would do away with 
this monstrous provision of a hanging 
gale. Considering how the law had been 
used by the landlords, and that this Bill 
was intended to modify the evils of that 
law, it was better to say that a provision 
of that kind was an effort to maintain 
the consonance of the law. This was a 
sop to the landlords, and a device by 
which the poor tenants would be com- 
pelled to pay 18 months’ rent. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought it rather remarkable that, 
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after all that had been said against the 
Conservative Party for obstructing Busi- 
ness, Progress should now be moved by 
Irish Members in a manner not likely to 
promote the early passing of the Bill. As 
he had one or two Amendments on the 
Paper, he should be glad if the Govern- 
ment would go on with this sub-section 
a little further; but if there was to 
be u further discussion, or a prolonged 
wrangle, the Committee ought not to be 
asked to take any further Government 
Business this evening. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he wished 
to put to the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land a case in which a tenant had paid 
£20 in May, and £20 in November, 
1881, and £20 in May, 1882, and asked 
whether those three payments under this 
clause would not be credited to 1881 ? 
If so, they were justified in saying that _ 
that tenant would have to pay three 
gales, and not only a year. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, it was 
never intended to assume that the ten- 
ant was paying rent in advance ; accord- 
ingly, the Government attributed to 1881 
all payments which, in the ordinary 
course, might have been ascribed to that 
year, but it was never intended to apply 
to 1881 payments which were made in 
advance. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
rather surprised at this new-born zeal 
on the Front Opposition Bench to make 
such speedy progress, considering that 
hon. Gentlemen on that Bench had 
spoken six times as often and six times 
as much as all the Irish Members below 
the Gangway. The real point why he 
thought Progress ought to be reported 
was that the Prime Minister was not 
now in his place. This clause was ex- 
ceedingly important on the point raised 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell); but, of course, it was 
perfectly hopeless of him to think of 
outvoting the Government. All that 
he could hope was to convince the Go- 
vernment, and he might reasonably de- 
sire for the Prime Minister to be in his 
place, in order that he might put his 
views before the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HEALY said, if the Government 
declared for the hanging gale they might 
as well keep their Bill. He had rejoiced 
at the introduction of the Bill, because 
‘it proposed to abolish the greatest en- 
| gine of oppression possessed by the 
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landlords; but if the Government were 
not prepared to abolish the hanging 
ale they might as well keep their Bill, 
fr he despised it. There was no active 
oppression which the landlords did not 
perpetrate by means of the hanging 
gale. If a tenant did not vote as the 
landlord wished, or did not send his 
children to the school approved of by 
the landlord, or did not repair or culti- 
vate his holding;in a certain way, or re- 
fused to preserve game in the way the 
landlord wished, all that the landlord had 
to do was to servethetenant with anotice 
that unless he did so-and-so he must 
pay up the hanging gale. What was 
the result? The landlord was not really 
bound to give the customary notice to 
quit, and the tenant could be put out at 
once. There was scarcely a tenant on 
Lord Kenmare’s estate who could not 
be thrown on the roadside under this 
system of hanging gale. The Govern- 
ment might pass 100 Arrears Bills ; but, 
unless they abolished the hanging gale, 
they would leave the tenants at the land- 
lord’s mercy. 
§ Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
that, from the way in which hon. Gen- 
tlemen spoke of the hanging gale, one 
might imagine that it was an imposition 
on the tenant, whereas it was just the 
other way. The hanging gale was an 
act of indulgence on the part of the 
landlords who had allowed the tenants 
to have the gale run in arrear. The 
result of this system showed the use of 
making concessions to the Irish pea- 


santry. 

Mr. HEALY said, that, so far from 
the gale being an indulgence, he had 
received a letter from a Protestant 
clergyman, stating that, although he 
took a farm in 1880, on the day he took 
possession he was told he was 12 months 
in arrear. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN desired to 
give the Government some time to con- 
sider this matter, and also that Irish 
Members should have time to consider 
their course. Right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had said the hanging gale was 
an evil institution ; the Secretary of State 
for War had said the same, and had 
added that it would be a good thing for 
the country if the hanging gale did not 
exist. That was just the state of the 
case; but what did the Government do 
now? They proposed to give this evil 
institution a new lease of life, and anew 


Mr. Healy 
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force which it had not hithertohad. It 
was true that this hanging gale had 
been used in Ireland mainly as an in- 
strument of torture and terrorism over 
the tenants, and he could tell the Com- 
mittee of instances in which it had been 
so used. Some time ago an Irish county, 
of which he knew something, returned 
to that House a Member who was not 
a landlord, as the previous Member had 
been. What did the landlord do? He 
was put out of the representation of the 
county, and in order to punish his tenants 
for exercising their judgment in the 
election of a Member he called up his 
hanging gale. That was his mode of 
punishment, and that process was for 
all purposes an act of vengeance; and 
to this process the Government now pro- 
posed to give new force and new life. 
The sub-section would minimize the 
utility of the Bill, and would take away 
much of its character as a Relief Bill, 
while it would strengthen this evil in- 
stitution of the hanging gale, and in 
that way it was calculated to defeat the 
intentions with which the Government 
introduced the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Secretary 
of State for War had stated that the 
tenants would only be required to pay 
arrears of rent. Suppose a tenant on 
an estate where this hanging gale ex- 
isted owed three years rent up to No- 
vember, 1881 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH rose 
to Order, and asked whether the hon. 
Member, having moved to report Pro- 
gress, could enter upon another dis- 
cussion ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN : If the hon. Mem- 
ber desires to make an explanation with 
a view to withdrawing the Motion, that 
would facilitate the Business. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he should be 
very glad to withdraw his Motion if it 
was possible, although he was afraid 
that was not possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Childers) might be able 
to give such a reply as would enable 
the Motion to be withdrawn. The case 
he wished to put was this—Suppose a 
tenant upon an estate upon which the 
hanging gale existed owed three years’ 
rent up to November, 1881, he could 
not by the custom of the estate be called 
upon to pay the rent due in November, 
1881, till November, 1882; that tenant 
might have paid nothing until now, and, 
on the passing of this Bill, he went into 
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Court and tendered or 
rent; would that tenant 
November, 1881 ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: According to the 
words of the sub-section, if the tenant 
pays a year’s rent he will come within 
the Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL: Would he be en- 
titled to get a legal receipt from his 
landlord or from the Court clearing him 
of his rent up to November, 1881? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes. That pay- 
ment of a year’s rent would be a pay- 
ment of a year’s rent within the mean- 
ing of the sub-section; there cantbe no 
question about that. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to put- 
ting that in the Bill? 

Mr. CHILDERS: It is in the Bill. 

Mr. HEALY said, he begged pardon 
—it was not in the Bill. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
If the Tory Party did not keep quiet, 
the Committee had better divide. He 
quite understood the mancuvre of the 
Tory Party—they wanted to delay the 
Bill. They desired that, if possible, the 
delay should come through the Irish 
Members by Motions to report Progress 
—they desired to get the Irish Members 
into an entanglement with the Govern- 
ment, in order to be able to say by-and- 
bye that any Obstruction that had come 
to the Bill had come from the Irish 
Party, and that the Government had been 
obliged to refuse a Motion to report Pro- 
gress sprung on the Committee not by 
the Tories, but by the Irish Members. 

An hon. Memser rose to Order. The 
hon. Member for Wexford had already 
addressed the Committee. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was afraid, if 
he was out of Order in addressing the 
Committee a second time, the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had been very much out of Order in 
these debates. The hon. Gentleman who 
had called him to Order could not have 
been very much in the House of late, or 
he would know how often right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench had risen to discuss the provisions 
of this Bill. If the Government would 
make it clear that all they desired was 
that a year’s rent should be paid to 
satisfy the landlord under this Bill up 
to November, 1881, and whether there 
was a hanging gale or not, the tenant 
should get an acquittance; that was a fair 
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ment would make that clear, the Irish 
Members would be willing to meet them ; 
but the sub-section as it stood was by 
no means fair. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that if the 
words of the sub-section were found by 
the Government on further consideration 
to be vague, they would try to make 
them more clear. He must say, at pre- 
sent, he believed them to be perfectly 
clear; therefore, he asked the Committee 
to accept the assurance the Government 
had given as to the meaning of the sub- 
section, and allow it now to be passed. 
If ambiguity was discovered before the 
Report, that ambiguity would be re- 
moved. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was willing 
to accept the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and to withdraw the Mo- 
tion, which he now asked leave of the 
Committee todo. He would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman, however, that 
when he had put his question, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had answered in 
the affirmative, the correctness of that 
answer was at once disputed by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am bound to say 
that I did not hear that. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that as they 
had now got through the sub-section, 
he would move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””—(J/r. 
Childers.) 


Mr. GIBSON said, he should like to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
when the Committee might expect to see 
on the Paper that most important sub- 
section foreshadowed to-night in the 
speech of the Prime Minister ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped it 
would be on the Paper to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

a MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH: 
Will it be in the shape of a sub-section 
or a new clause? 

Mr. CHILDERS: A new clause. 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 70-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


[ Fourth Night. | 
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EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bu 147.] 
(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing be deferred until to-morrow.” —(d/r. 
Mundella.) 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE asked whether 
it was intended to take the measure at 
the Morning Sitting on Saturday, if 
there was to be such a Sitting ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Order for 
Second Reading was about to be post- 
poned until to-morrow, with the idea of 
then fixing the day for thesecond reading. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether it 
was understood that the Bill was to be 
taken on Saturday ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it would be 
taken on Saturday. 


Motion agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES (QUINQUEN- 
NIAL RETURNS) BILL.—[Biru 228.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
the object of the Bill, as stated in the 
Preamble, was the repeal of that part of 
the Friendly Societies Act of 1875 which 
obliged the Societies to furnish Quin- 
quennial Returns of their sickness and 
mortality. In the opinion of the autho- 
rities’ of the Registrar’s Office sufficient 
data had been furnished for the calcula- 
tion of the required Tables. The Re- 
turns now available extended over a 
period of 25 years, and gave, on the 
lowest calculation, 10,000,000 years of 
life from which to construct the Tables. 
The purposes of that part of the Act of 
1875 to which this Bill referred being 
fulfilled, there was now no occasion to 
continue what had been a heavy, but 
necessary, burden on the Societies. It 


was only fair to the officers of the 
Societies to say that the Returns had 
been furnished with great regularity, 
and with much neatness and accuracy. 
He begged to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘Thet the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 


Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he believed 
the Bill would meet with general appro- 
bation, not only from Registered Friendly 
Societies, but from all Friendly Societies 
throughout the country. Would the 
hon. Gentleman state when the Re- 
port of the Registrar of last year was 
likely to be published ? The last Report 
they had received from the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies was in the year 1880, 
and in that Report the desirability of 
bringing forward a measure was pointed 
out, not only in regard to Quinquennial 
Returns of mortality and sickness, but 
in regard also to the large questions 
which it was impossible to include in 
the draught of this Bill—namely, im- 
provements, alterations, and amendments 
in the law, which some of the Societies 
considered necessary. It was very de- 
sirable that the opinions of the Societies 
should be known on this important 
matter, and that they should be laid 
before Parliament and the public. At 
that time of night it was not possible 
to go into the question ; but he should 
like to know when the Return of which 
he spoke would be laid on the Table ? 
Great complaint had been made by the 
officials of the Societies, that pressure 
was brought to bear upon them if they 
were irregular or late in making their 
Returns; and he thought he, on the other 
hand, had a right to make some com- 
plaint in the House of the Registrar 
being so much behindhand in publish- 
ing his annual Return. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Return in 
question was of an involved and in- 
tricate character. He would make in- 
quiries with a view of ascertaining 
whether its production could not be ex- 
pedited. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bitt 140.] 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. COURTNEY, in rising to move 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
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said he might, perhaps, explainonce more | 


that it was merely a formal proceeding. 
He had already explained that it was 
extremely desirable to have the Bill re- 
printed in order that the full financial 
proposal of the Government might be 
before the House. It could not be dis- 
cussed until it was before the House, and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite must 
admit the necessity of having it re- 
printed. It was proposed to have the 
Bill read a second time to-day, com- 
mitted pro formd to-morrow, and to take 
the formal discussion on the Question 
that the Speaker do leave the Chair on 
some early night, when it would be 
made the first Order, and when those 
who had put down Motions on the second 
reading could bring those Motions for- 
ward. He believed all the hon. Mem- 
bers who had put down Motions—with, 
perhaps, one exception—had agreed to 
this plan, which, if adopted, would 
assist them and the House. He, there- 
fore, earnestly hoped that the proceed- 
ing to-night, which, he repeated, was 
merely a formal one, would be allowed 
to take place without debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Jr. Courtney.) 


Mr. E. W. HARCOURT said, he was 
sure no one would accuse him of wish- 
ing in any way to obstruct the Business 
of the House; but in this matter he was 
in a peculiar position. He had already 
given way to the Government once this 
Session in a matter in which he took 
great interest, and in which he believed 
many other hon. Members took great 
interest. As he had had only a very 
unsatisfactory explanation with regard to 
a promise which the Prime Minister had 
made him in the presence of the House, 
hon. Members would excuse him if he 
said a word or two on the subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman, when he (Mr. 
Harcourt) withdrew his Motion on the 
24th of February, acknowledged that 
he saw that the corner-stone of that 
Motion was that immediate relief should 
be given to the taxpayers and ratepayers 
of the country. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the promise he gave 
was to be independent of any legisla- 
tion with which he might find that the 
House was notin perfect accord. Well, 
the way the right hon. Gentleman had 
met him had been by saying that he 
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would take a tax to put himself in funds ; 
but the tax that it was intended to pro- 
pose, he (Mr. Harcourt) believed was 
one with which the House was not in 
perfect accord. Therefore, if it was 
found that the tax was not one that 
the House generally approved of, if the 
right hon. Gentleman said that by the 
course he had taken he was fulfilling his 
promise, he (Mr. Harcourt) could only 
say, with all respect to the right hon. 
Gentleman, that he was escaping from 
his promise by a side-wind. This was 
an unworthy way to carry out a promise 
made before the whole House, and on 
the strength of which he (Mr. Harcourt) 
had withdrawn the Motion upon which 
he had wished to address the House. 
He certainly did thank the right hon. 
Gentleman for so much of his promise 
as embraced the principle that the cost 
of the main roads should not be put 
upon the rates ; but he did not think that 
the proposal the right hon Gentleman 
made was a wise one; but, because it 
was not wise, the rejection of that pro- 
position by the House would not release 
him from his promise. There were plenty 
of other means which the Prime Mi- 
nister, with his great wisdom and great 
financial knowledge, could make use of 
for raising the required funds without 
the Carriage Tax. He considered the 
Carriage Tax would be an unfair tax, 
even if the present tax only were appro- 
priated for road purposes, much more so 
if that tax was to be increased. Firstly, 
because the £540,000 which was produced 
by the Carriage Tax was chiefly collected 
in the towns ; and, secondly, because the 
carriages which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to tax were not the 
chief offenders. Any legislation in this 
matter must lay on the users of the 
roads their fair share of the mainten- 
ance. Turnpikes did this in a rough 
and extravagant way Turnpikes were 
gone, and now the taxation was unjustly 
thrown upon the ratepayers. The right 
hon. Gentleman promised him before the 
House that he would give immediate 
relief in the matter. It went without 
saying, that relief must be just or else 
it was worthless. He had received vast 
numbers of suggestions from all parts 
of the country on these matters. He saw 
an objection in many of the methods 
proposed, which was that persons who 
did not use the roads would be heavily 
taxed. Well, then, the Carriage and 
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Horse Tax at first presented an appear- 
ance of greater fairness; but he had al- 
ready shown what his reasons were for 
disliking the former tax; and, as to the 
Horse Tax, why it had but lately been 
taken off, and he was sure those who 
were interested in the matter would not 
approve of its being re-imposed. If a 
fresh tax were necessary, it would be 
more fair that vehicles should pay in 
proportion to the use they made of the 
roads; for instance, carts and waggons 
used on the land only should not be 
taxed. Hauliers, brewers, butchers, and 
tradesmen whose vehicles were always on 
the roads, should be rated in proportion 
to the tolls they formerly paid to the 
turnpikes. This was easily got at. He be- 
lieved it would be found that waggons 
of the above description paid about 
£10 a-year; carts about £7 10s. a-year. 
Traction engines drawing heavy weights 
of course should pay at a higherrate. He 
was only roughly sketching what might 
be done. Another scheme which recom- 
mended itself to notice was a terminal 
railway rate. Supposing one penny were 
charged on each ton of goods discharged 
by railways and canals for carriage on 
roads in England, they would find 
that, as 240,000,000 tons were so dis- 
charged each year, £1,000,000 would be 
realized. There would be no difficulty 
in collecting the rate ; and as far as rail- 
ways were concerned it would be a posi- 
tive gain to them, for they would then 
be relieved of their liabilities respect- 
ing roads and over. bridges. Towns 
would receive their fair share, and the 
rate would fall very lightly on small 
consumers. The right hon. Gentleman 
laughed at him about appropriating the 
Beer Tax for the roads; but there were 
other licences connected with beer that 
might be made use of. There were many 
other methods also which the genius of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
capable of conceiving; but it was not 
open to him to say that, if one proposi- 
tion was distasteful, therefore he was ab- 
solved from making anyother. He was 
in the recollection of the House in these 
things. He believed the sense of justice 
of the House was on his side. He would 
not enter more fully at this late hour 
into the merits of the case. He had 
promised not to detain the House long, 
and would therefore conclude by moving, 
as an Amendment to the second read- 
ing— 

Mr. £. W. Harcourt 
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‘* That the financial arrangements comprised 
in the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill will 
not be satisfactory unless provision is therein 
made for giving immediate relief to the rate- 
payers from the incidence of rates levied for the 
maintenance of main roads in England.” 

Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, the financial ar- 
rangements comprised in the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill will not be satisfactory 
unless provision is therein made for giving 
immediate relief to the ratepayers from the 
incidence of rates levied for the maintenance of 
main roads in England,’—(Mr. Harcourt,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. MAC IVER said, he would move 
the adjournment of the debate ; and he 
did so because he believed that he and 
many other hon. Members had great 
reason to complain of the course the Go- 
vernment had taken. The Secretary to 
the Treasury had been good enough to 
inform him that he (Mr. Mac Iver) was 
the obstacle to the progress of this mea- 
sure—or, rather, that the obstacle was 
the Motion which stood in his name on 
the Paper. That, however, was not 
quite correct. He should at any time 
be willing to withdraw a Motion that 
stood in his name in order to facilitate 
the despatch of Business if he were able 
to elicit a really definite promise that 
there would be full opportunity given to 
debate his Motion. The discussion on 
this important Bill had been held over 
since the 25th of April. They had now 
arrived at an hour when it was quite 
useless to make speeches ; therefore, he 
would not detain the House with the 
subject of his Amendment. He would 
only move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 

[The Motion, not being seconded, 
could not be put. | 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was sur- 
prised that the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Harcourt) had taken this 
course. It was inconvenient that these 
questions should be raised in the ab- 
sence of the Prime Minister, who was 
the person who had made the promise, 
and who was the only person who could 
offer the necessary explanations. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the absence 
of the Prime Minister might be stated 
as a reason for adjourning the debate. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, that if the making an excellent speech on the sub- 
second reading were now allowed the ject, and of testing somewhat the opi- 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire would not | nion of the House; and if the matter 
lose much. He, no doubt, would lose | had come to a vote, they would have 
the opportunity of saying the same | seen how far the House were prepared 
thing twice over—first, on the second | to accept the views of the hon. Gentle- 
reading, and again on the Motion that' man. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
the Speaker do leave the Chair; but it | on that occasion was interrupted by the 
was not usual to say things twice over | proposal from the Prime Minister, who 
in that way. The hon. Member would | seemed to promise the hon. Member all 
have the most ample opportunity of he asked for; therefore, the hon. Gen- 
making his statement or complaint, of | tleman abandoned the opportunity which 
pressing his claim, and of calling on the | he had, and, by so doing, he facilitated 
Prime Minister to redeem his pledge, | the progress of other Business. He 
on the night which would be set apart | sacrificed his own opportunity; but he 
for the discussion of the Bill. He (Mr. | looked forward to an arrangement which 
Courtney) hoped the hon. Member would | would be satisfactory to him. In the 
forego the discussion on his Amendment | course of the discussion which had since 
to-night, and take the discussion on it | taken place there had been suggestions 
when theQuestion arose that Mr.Speaker | made which seemed to show that there 
do leave the Chair. | was, at all events, a doubt in the mind 

Stir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, | of the Prime Minister whether he would 
the hon. Gentleman, in his laudable de- | or would not be able in the present 
sire to promote the Business of the Go- | Session to fulfil the promise which he 
vernment, really overlooked the position | made to the hon. Member for Oxford- 
of private Members with regard to this| shire. It was something more than a 
matter. The hon. Gentleman said that} doubt; and, therefore, the hon. Member 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. | now said—‘‘I wish to bring the matter 
Harcourt) would lose nothing at all by | to an issue; I wish to take the sense of 
consenting to the second reading of this | the House on this important question. 
Bill being taken now, and the Bill being | It really does not signify for that pur- 
committed pro formd, because an oppor- | pose whether the Bill is exactly in the 
tunity would be offered to him to bring | form which it is ultimately to assume.” 
forward his Motion, on the Motion that | The question was one of a general and 
the Speaker do leave the Chair. Ifthe | broad character, and it was one on which 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- | his hon. Friend (Mr. Harcourt) had a 
shire was the only Member who had a| fair right to test the sentiment of the 
Notice of Amendment on this Bill, there | House. The Financial Secretary to the 
might be something said in favour of | Treasury now said that it was unfair to 
what the hon. Gentleman the Financial | bring forward this proposal in the ab- 
Secretary to the Treasury had said. | sence of the Prime Minister, and in that 
But, in point of fact, there were no less| way spring a surprise on the House. 
than 11 Gentlemen who had Notices of | Why, the Prime Minister only that very 
Motions on the second reading of this | day said there were a number of Notices 
Bill. Therefore, if the hon. Member for | on the Paper with regard to this Bill; 
Oxfordshire were to wait for the occa- | but he understood that only one Gentle- 
sion which was promised him by the | man intended to press his Motion. He 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury, the | (SirStafford Northcote) called out ‘‘two;” 
probabiljty was that he would lose his | but the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
opportunity altogether, because some | Minister would not believe that that was 
other of those Gentlemen whose names | the case. It really was not the fault of 
were down would very possibly have |the Opposition if the Prime Minister 
precedence of him. In considering this { would not believe that which he was 
matter they must take into consideration | told—namely, that there would be no 
the position of the hon. Member for | objection made to proceeding with this 
Oxfordshire himself. The hon. Member | Bill to-night. He (Sir Stafford North- 
brought forward his Motion with regard | cote) must say that the House had been 
to Local Taxation, especially with re- | extremely forbearing. The hon. Gentle- 
spect to highways, at an early period of | man the Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
the Session, He had an opportunity of | sury knew perfectly well, and all old 
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Members of the House knew perfectly 
well, that, as a general rule, what hap- 
pened in financial matters was something 
of this kind. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer made a statement in a general 
way, and then it was subjected, per- 
haps, to a little conversation ; but no re- 
gular discussion took place upon the first 
night. Usually a day was named within 
the week of the introduction of the 
Budget for the discussion of the pro- 
posals of the Budget in Committee of 
the Whole House. At every stage of 
the Bill they had been asked by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to forego 
their usual opportunity of discussion. 
Nothing was done to stand in the way 
of the progress of Government Business ; 
and now, when the second reading of 
this Bill was proposed, there was an 
attempt to withdraw the promise 
which had been made to the House. 
The House was not receiving fair 
treatment at the hands of the Go- 
vernment. Hon. Members were willing 
to admit that the Government had a 
great deal of pressure upon them this 
Session, and they had endeavoured, as 
far as they could, to make allowance for 
that pressure. They had given the Go- 
vernment a great deal of time; they 
had given them precedence for one Bill, 
and then for another Bill; and, in fact, 
they had done all they could to forbear 
interfering with the progress of Govern- 
ment Business. Having had so few 
nights for Supply, having had so few 
opportunities of bringing forward ques- 
tions that ought to be brought forward, 
he thought it was a most unprecedented 
and most inexcusable thing that the Go- 
vernment should make the present de- 
mand upon them. The hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) came 
forward very gallantly and said—‘‘I am 
quite prepared to take this opportunity 
of taking the sense of the House. I 
waive the opportunity of asking for an 
adjournment and having a full discus- 
sion, if you will allow us to come to a 
vote on this important question. If the 
Government do not feel they are in a 
position to come to a vote now, and will 
let us adjourn the discussion, let us take 
it upon some subsequent evening, I am 
quite content; but do not call on the 
House to forego the legitimate oppor- 
tunity now at our disposal.’”’ He (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) must say there were 
many grounds why they should be very 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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chary indeed how they assented to the 
proposals of the Government, until they 
had some further explanation with re- 
gard to some points in the Estimates to 
which attention had been directed. He 
had no desire at all to unduly hurry 
over the consideration of the Financial 
Bill, yet he thought the proposal of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Harcourt) might be 
very legitimately discussed now. The 
House might do very well even now in 
coming to a vote. Of course, if the Go- 
vernment thought the matter required 
further consideration, it was in their 
power to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, the hon. 
Member (Mr. Oourtney), in moving the 
second reading, stated that his object 
was solely to get the Bill re-committed 
—that was to say, to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House in another form. He 
(Colonel Makins) only rose to suggest 
that if the hon. Member was not pre- 
pared to come to a vote on the Bill in its 
present form, there was another course 
he could take—namely, to withdraw the 
Bill and bring in a fresh one. That 
would give an opportunity for discussion 
on the second reading. If the House 
agreed now to the second reading of 
this Bill, one of the stages would be lost 
on which a discussion could take place. 

Mr. PELL said, that one of the ob- 
jections he had to make to the proposal 
of the Government was this. There ap- 
peared to be a general understanding 
that if the proposals of the Government 
were now assented to, and this Bill 
read a second time, those who had sub- 
jects for discussion during the progress 
of the Bill would remain exactly in the 
same position as if they insisted upon 
this stage not being lost. That would 
hardly be the case. He (Mr. Pell) had 
had a Motion on the Paper for a long 
time, which he intended to move on the 
Motion that the Speaker do leave the 
Chair, and he intended now to take this 
opportunity of making the Motion, be- 
cause he observed that there were so 
many Motions on the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill. What he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
House to was this—that if this Motion 
was agreed to, he would not get pre- 
cedence, but his Motion would remain 
behind the Motions of the 11 Gentlemen 
which were now on the Paper. For his 
own part, therefore, he objected to the 
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proposal of the Government. Hon. | 
Members had to represent their consti- | 
tuents, and they did undoubtedly look | | 
for an opportunity of giving expression | 
to their views and to those of their consti- | 
tuents upon such an important Bill as 
this. Although he did it with extreme 
reluctance, because he was aware of the | 
difficulties which surrounded the Go- | 
vernment and the Parliamentary Busi- 
ness this year, he could not consent to | 
lose this opportunity of discussing the | 
subjects raised by the Bill. 
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| of being able to take the opinion of the 
| House on his Motion. The probability 
was that one of the previous Amend- 
ments would have been moved; and 
‘although, no doubt, the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire would have been able to 
have ventilated his views on the Motion 
brought forward, whose ever it was, in 
all probability he would not have been 


|in the position to have taken the sense 


of the House on his own Motion. If the 
hon. Member did not like the course the 
Government had taken, and was desirous 
to take a Vote, he (the Marquess of 


Mr. MAGNIAC said, he happened to | 
represent a very considerable class in Hartington) did not see why the Go- 
the country, and he held in his hand a vernment should object. He did not 
Memorial, signed by 1,000 commercial | know that it would be a very convenient 
firms in the country, which had been in- | | course, or one that would be satisfactory 
trusted to him for presentation. He | to the hon. Member himself, who had 
stood in this position, that by the action | shown a disposition to discuss this sub- 
of the Government not only had he no | ject fairly with the Government. It was 
opportunity now of introducing the Mo- | not altogether desirable to obtain votes ; 
tion he had on the Paper with regard to | | but what was really desirable was that 
this Bill, but he should have no oppor- | | they should have a fair discussion of the 
tunity of introducing his Motion until | proposals of the Government. As he 
the Motion was made to go into Com- | had said, the Government would not ob- 
mittee on the Bill. He (Mr. Magniac) | ject toa division; but he could not help 
certainly thought that the best course | thinking thatit would be more convenient 
for the Government to have taken would | if the discussion were taken on a subse- 
have been to have had the Bill reprinted | | quent occasion, and when the right hon. 
and brought in again. That course | Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
might have been followed 10 days ago, | quer was in his place. The real question 
and, had it been followed, no complaints | before the House was whether the House 
would have arisen. | would consent to the form of proceeding 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON | recommended by the right hon. Gentle- 
said, he could hardly think that the pre- | man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
sent occasion was one on which it would | and whether they would virtually make 
be convenient, as his hon. Friend had | this Bill unopposed, in order that it 
suggested, that they should try the ex- | should be reprinted. If, however, the 
periment of withdrawing the Bill for | hon. Member for Oxfordshire desired it, 





the purpose of introducing a fresh one ; 
and he could hardly think that that 
was a proceeding which would commend 
itself to the House. He could scarcely 
agree with what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Harcourt) ; and he could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Stafford Northcote), that if the 
course now proposed by the Government 
was followed the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire would practically lose an op- 
portunity for discussion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that there were 
11 Notices of Amendments on the second 
reading of this Bill; but, strange to say, 
he omitted to mention that that of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire was the 
1lth on the Paper, and therefore he 
would have had very little chance indeed 





| the Government had no objection to take 


a division. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the noble Mar- 
quess appeared to treat the issue before 
the House as if it were merely one be- 
tween the Government on the one hand, 
and the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
on the other. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he only referred to the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite because he had pro- 
posed an Amendment to the Motion. 

Mr. RAIKES said, the noble Mar- 
quess laid stress on the inconvenience 
which might be sustained by the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire in not being 
able to bring forward his proposal. He 
(Mr. Raikes) wished the House to con- 
sider that the question was one between 
the Government and the House, and not 
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between the Government and any indi- 
vidual Member. If there was any one 
question in the whole course of the year 
on which the House was entitled to ex- 
press its opinion, afterfull and exhaustive 
discussion, it was the question of the 
second reading of the Bill which involved 
the Government’s financial policy. They 
were now told by the Secretary to the 
Treasury that they should abandon the 
opportunity of discussion on this occa- 
sion, partly because it was 2 o’clock in 
the morning, partly because the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not in his place, and 
partly because the Secretary to the 
Treasury was good enough to promise 
the House an opportunity of discussing 
the measure on the Motion that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair. It appeared 
that the Secretary to the Treasury, who 
had not been very long in his Office, 
must believe that Members were singu- 
larly ignorant of the Forms of the House 
when he endeavoured to beguile them 
by telling them that because they were 
to haveanother opportunity of discussion, 
which everyone knew they would have, 
they should give up the first legitimate 
opportunity of discussing this measure. 
He (Mr. Raikes) wished to call attention 
to the manner in which the Government 
in the present Session was conducting 
the Financial Business of the country. 
The finance of the country was being 
conducted with a total absence of debate. 
The ordinary opportunities for the dis- 
cussion of Supply were abrogated ; every 
chance which might be given to Mem- 
bers to raise questions were swept away ; 
and now, when they had reached the 
great culminating occasion of the year 
on which the Government’s financial 
policy came under revision, they were 
asked to abandon the most legitimate 
and Constitutional opportunity which 
the House had for discussing the ques- 
tion. He thought he ought to point out 
that that was only one of the inconve- 
niences which arose from the fact that 
two of the most important Offices of the 
State were combined in the same per- 
son. No one would begrudge the Prime 
Minister that rest he had so laboriously 
earned ; but it was an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that the Prime Minister could 
not be in bed without the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer being absent, and that 
the House should be Toft to the guidance 
of the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
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Courtney), who was entirely unac- 
quainted with the Constitutional pro- 
cedure of the House. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 149; 
Noes 131: Majority 18. — (Div. List, 
No. 256.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER understood the 
Financial Secretary to have stated that 
this Bill would be taken as the first 
Order of the Day at the Evening Sit- 
ting. Would the Government give it 
precedence of the Arrears of Rent 
Bill? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had said 
that this would be the first Order of the 
Day, and would be taken on the first 
opportunity for discussion. He was not 
aware of any difficulty in carrying out 
the intention of the Government; but 
he was not prepared to give an absolute 
pledge. 

Mx. R. N. FOWLER said, a Morning 
Sitting between 2 and 7 was practically 
between 3 and 7, and that would be 
sufficient. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that would 
not be so; but the Bill should be put 
down the first thing possible for a 
Morning Sitting. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (COLONIAL IN- 
QUIRIES) BILL—{ Lords].—[Bill 235.] 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY explained 
that the Supreme Court of Victoria had 
by a decision thrown considerable doubt 
on the question whether Colonial Courts 
of Inquiry into casualties cduld deal 
with any cases outside their own terri- 
torial jurisdiction. It would be very 
inconvenient if a case of casualty could 
not be inquired into by a Colonial 
Court because the casualty had not taken 
place inside the ordinary jurisdiction of 
that Colony. 


Bill read a second time, and commstted 
for Monday next. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 

(srtx 200.] comMitrer. — 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will resolve itself into 
the said Committee upon Saturday.’’— 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


CotoneL MAKINS said, he thought 
he had a right to complain of the inten- 
tion of the Government to take this Bill 
at a Morning Sitting on Saturday. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had stated earlier in the day that 
there was no intention to oppose the Bill 
as a Bill, and that the only intention 
was to raise certain questions upon one 
or two principles which had been for the 
first time introduced by this Bill. He 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
have given him an assurance that there 
would be a proper opportunity of dis- 
cussing this measure in a full House, 
and he hardly thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would be carrying that pledge 
out by putting the Bill down for a Sa- 
turday Sitting, when there was certain 
to be so few Members present that a full 
discussion would be impossible. He did 
not want to throw any obstruction in the 
way of progress; but one of the points 
involved by this Bill was so novel and so 
important that it ought to be discussed 
in a full House, and, therefore, he should 
move that the Bill be taken on Monday. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Saturday,” in order to insert 
the words ‘‘ Monday next,”—( Colonel 
Makins,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Saturday’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, if the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite divided on 
this question he should support him, not 
on the Electric Lighting Bill, but on an- 
other Bill. Subsequently to the Electric 
Lighting Bill one or two other Bills 
would be taken which would lead to op- 
position, and one of these was the Edu- 
cational Endowments (Scotland) Bill, to 
which no less than 11 Notices of opposi- 
tion had been given. That was the only 
Bill relating to Scotland brought in by 
the Government this Session, and when 
it was introduced there was no oppor- 
tunity for a discussion upon it. The 
Bill was read a first time on the Ist of 
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May, and now the Government proposed 
to make it the second Order of the Day 
for to-morrow. He did not think that 
was the proper way to treat Scotch 
measures in that House; and, therefore, 
he should support the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, he certainly thought when the 
Prime Minister stated, a few days ago, 
what Bills were, and what were not, to 
be proceeded with, he said that the 
Government would not proceed with any 
measures mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne. Among those measures was, 
not the Electric Lighting Bill, but the 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) Bill. 
That was the intention stated, and he 
thought that to devote a Saturday Sitting 
to Bills of this kind at that period of the 
Session was trifling with the time of the 
House. There was plenty to do in voting 
Supplies, and it seemed to him that all 
the time the Government could spare 
ought to be devoted to the financial in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot but 
think that the difficulty raised by the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) 
is a little premature, because the pro- 
posal is that the Electric Lighting Bill 
be taken on Saturday. The question 
whether the Scotch Bill shall be taken 
on Saturday also is a question which I 
mentioned for the consideration of the 
House earlier on; but it is not now before 
the House. With regard to that ques- 
tion, the Government were under the 
impression that a great majority of the 
Scotch Members were really interested 
in the progress of this Bill, and desired 
to see its stages taken whenever there 
was an opportunity for its discussion, 
and that they would be glad of any op- 
portunity for its discussion. The Govern- 
ment are under the belief that the Elee- 
tric Lighting Bill, although it will raise 
some great points, will probably not ex- 
tend over any lengthened period, and that 
will afford an opportunity for taking the 
Scotch Bill such as the Scotch Members 
would desire ; but if the Scotch Members 
would rather take their chance of a bet- 
ter place at a later time—if, in conside- 
ration of the present state of Business, 
they would rather postpone the measure 
—certainly the Government will not offer 
any opposition when that point comes 
to be discussed; and there will be an 
opportunity to raise that question to- 
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morrow when the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Bill has been put on 
the Paper. Going back to the pepe 
as to the Electric Lighting Bill, I am 
sure the hon. and gallant Member would 
not wish to misrepresent me, but I must 
disclaim having given any pledge. 

Coroner MAKINS: I did not say 
pledge; I said I understood that inten- 
tion from what you said. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I will ex- 
plain what I understood from our con- 
versation. I asked the hon. and gal- 
lant Member and other Members hav- 
ing blocks to remove them, as I thought 
their blocks applied to matters which 
were properly for Committee, and I said 
if they would remove their blocks I 
would consult them as to when the Com- 
mittee should be taken, with a view to 
an adequate discussion; but the hon. 
and gallant Member and other hon. 
Members were unable to comply with 
my suggestion; and my only chance 
was to take the Bill at a time when it 
could be discussed. Such an oppor- 
tunity is given by putting it down 
as the first Order for a Saturday 
Sitting. In addition to what I said at 
an earlier period, as the Bill went be- 
fore a Select Committee of this House, 
it is probable that it will have to go be- 
fore a Select Committee in ‘‘ another 
place,’ and I think that is an additional 
reason for taking it at an early oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he was op- 
posed to the Electric Lighting Bill being 
tuken on Saturday, because hanging upon 
that was the Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Bill. No pledge was given 
by the Government that this Bill would 
even be taken as the second measure. 
Scotch Members would be perfectly con- 
tented if the Scotch measure was taken 
first, as they regarded it as a measure of 
great importance. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman said the Scotch Mem- 
bers would have an opportunity to-mor- 
row of discussing the Scotch Bill. It 
was put down for 2 o’clock to-morrow, 
but it could not possibly be reached until 
10 minutes to 7, when, of course, no 
discussion could take place. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had put 
down the Bill for Saturday, and that 
would give an opportunity to Scotch 
Members to make any statements they 
wished. 

Ur. Chamberlain 
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Sn JOHN LUBBOOK said, he 
thought some hon. Members would 
agree to a Saturday’s Sitting if they 


(re-committed) Bill. 


knew what would be taken. He under- 
stood the Government were going to 
take the Government Annuities and As- 
surance Bill. That raised a question of 
considerable importance, and he thought 
Saturday would not be a favourable op- 
portunity of discussing it. He wished, 
therefore, to know whether the Govern- 
ment did intend to take it on Satur- 
day ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, this Bill pro- 
posed to carry out very important ad- 
ministrative changes, which he would 
explain to the House. 


Question put. j 

The House divided: — Ayes 130; 
Noes 109: Majority 21.—(Div. List, 
No. 257.) 


Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped that, considering the evident 
distaste of the House to sitting on a 
Saturday, Her Majesty’s Government 
would, at any rate, not take more than 
the Electric Lighting Bill on that day. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
had said that at 2 o’clock to-morrow he 
proposed to ask the House to consider 
the desirability of taking the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Scotland) Bill on 
Saturday; and what he (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) wished to know was, whe- 
ther there would be an opportunity 
of discussing that proposal? What he 
feared would happen would be this— that 
when the Arrears of Rent Bill came to 
an end at 10 minutes to 7, the right 
hon. Gentleman would make his state- 
ment, and ask for the decision of the 
House, and there would be no oppor- 
tunity for discussion. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that, when at 
a few minutes before 7 to-day it was 
proposed that the Bill should be taken 
on Saturday, any hon. Member might 
object, and then the Motion would have 
to be adjourned to the Evening Sitting, 
when it might be discussed. Thirty-five 
Scotch Members had intimated to him, 
in the course of the evening, their de- 
sire that the Bill should be taken. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he had some 
Amendments to the Electric Lighting 
Bill; but he would not bring them for- 
ward on Saturday. He would defer 
them to the third reading. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN: Can we object to 
the Saturday Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) has stated 
the case correctly. If the Motion is 
opposed at the Morning Sitting to-mor- 
row, it will go over until the Evening 
Sitting, when it can be discussed and a 
vote taken. - 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would 
ask the Prime Minister at 2 o’clock to- 
day whether it was still his intention to 
take the Educational Endowments (Scot- 
land) Billon Saturday’; and, if so, as it 
was the only measure of first-rate im- 
portance relating to Scotland introduced 
this Session, whether the Bill would be 
made the first Order of the Day ? 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee upon Saturday. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND 
ASSURANCE BILL.—[Buxz 190.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Saturday.” —(Mr Fawcett.) 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he begged to renew his appeal to 
the Government not to put down these 
Bills for Saturday. This Government 
Annuities and Assurance Bill was a 
most important measure, and one which 
had been carefully considered by the 
Select Committee to which the subject of 
it had been referred, although he ven- 
tured to say that that Committee had 
only heard one side of the question. If 
they were on Saturday to have a long 
debate on the Electric Lighting Bill, 
with a probability of another on the 
Educational -Endowments (Scotland) 
Bill, it was ridiculous to suppose that 
they could discuss the Annuities Bill. 
He would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, the right hon. 
Baronet said that only one side of the 
question had been heard by the Com- 
mittee. As Chairman of the Committee, 
he (Mr. Fawcett) had taken every pos- 
sible pains to obtain evidence on both 
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sides. The evidence given before the 
Committee had been published in the 
newspapers, and the Insurance Societies 
and the banks had been well repre- 
sented. The Bill carried out the unani- 
mous recommendations of the Royal 
Commission ; and although the Report 
consisted of 31 paragraphs, in consider- 
ing it not a single division had taken 
place. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) was on the Committee, and the 
Bill was not so much his (Mr. Faweett’s) 
as that the Select Committee had recom- 
mended. There were only two serious 
points to be discussed in Committee— 
namely, the limits of insurance and 
annuities. He would do everything in 
his power to insure the full discussion 
of these points in Committee. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, the ob- 
jection to this Bill was not so much a 
question of evidence as a question of 
principle—whether or not the Govern- 
ment should undertake business for the 
sake of profit. He would put it to the 
House how was it possible that they could 
have a good opportunity of discussing the 
measure on a Saturday Sitting after dis- 
posing of two important Bills? They 
did not know how long Her Majesty’s 
Government proposed to sit; and he 
really would appeal to them, under the 
circumstances, to accede to the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER wished to know 
how long the Government proposed to 
sit on Saturday? There was nothing, 
he believed, to prevent their sitting 
until 12 o’clock at night or until Sunday 
morning if they chose ; and, under these 
circumstances, it would be most unde- 
sirable that the important question al- 
luded to should be debated and divided 
on at a late hour, say 11 o’clock at 
night. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that nothing could be more unfor- 
tunate than to fix a time at which a 
debate should cease, as it led to some 
hon. Members keeping away until that 
time. He would venture to submit that 
if there were a Saturday Sitting it 
should be utilized. An hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Makins) had just given 
Notice that he intended to withdraw 
or postpone to another occasion some 
Amendments he was prepared to move 
to the Electric Lighting Bill. The dig- 
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cussion on that Bill, therefore, would 
occupy a very short time, and it was 
probable, after what they had heard this 
evening, that the Educational Endow- 
ments (Scotland) Bill would not be brought 
on on Saturday. It was desirable, there- 
fore, if they put the House to the 
trouble of meeting at all, that there 
should be some Business before it. The 
House would think that, if the Electric 
Lighting Bill did not last three hours, it 
would be a favourable opportunity for 
raising a discussion on the other Bills 
which would be put down on the Paper. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that to take 
this particular Bill was an unfortunate 
thing. An important principle was in- 
volved in the measure, and it might 
possibly happen that hon. Members who 
were much opposed to it might come 
down in large numbers to oppose it, 
whilst the great mass of Members, 
having made other arrangements, would 
not come down at all. There was a 
danger of a very hostile discussion. It 
appeared to him that the discussion on 
Saturday was almost sure to be a com- 
plete waste of time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 101; Noes 
84: Majority 17.—(Div. List, No. 
258.) 

Second Reading upon Saturday. 


SETTLED LAND (re-committed) BILL [Lords]. 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross.) 
[BILL 223.] COMMITTEE. 
[ Progress 6th July.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 20, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Capital money under Act ; 
investment, &c. by trustees or Court). 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
an Amendment to move, in page 11, line 
28, after the word ‘‘shares,”’ to insert the 
words ‘‘orin any debentures or deben- 
ture stock issued under ‘The Local Loans 
Act, 1875.’’? He had not been aware 
that Trustees authorized to invest in 
railway debentures were also authorized 
to invest in local loans. There was con- 
siderable doubt about it in the country ; 
therefore, to set the matter at rest, he 
proposed this Amendment. 


The Marquess of Hartington 


{COMMONS} 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 11, line 28, after the word “‘ shares,”’ 
to insert the words “or in any debentures or 
debenture stock issued under ‘ The Local Loans 
Act, 1875.’ ””’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Smr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
hoped these words would not be inserted. 
A great advance had been made in the 
way this money, which was originally 
real estate, might be invested. As tothe 
loans under the Local Loans Act, they 
stood on a different footing to many of 
these loans. This applied to local autho- 
rities, who were entitled to raise a rate 
for any purpose whatever, and in many 
cases security of this kind was such as 
they would not like to see in the Bill. 
Debentures were payable to bearer, and 
they would hardly be desirable for the 
purposes of an Act of this description. 
The question had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and though opinions were equally 
divided, he did not think it would be 
desirable to accept the Amendment. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, they ought to be 
very careful that they ran no risk what- 
ever in this matter. The question had 
been discussed by a Committee, and he 
would prefer to take the opinion of that 
body. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
could be little doubt that the Act of 1875, 
coupled with the Bill, would have the 
desired effect. All he wanted to do wus 
to give notice to tenants for life and to 
trustees that they had this power under 
the Act. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, they 
were only to invest in first-class railways 
which had paid dividends on their first 
stock during the last 10 years. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided: —Ayes 45; 
Noes 88: Majority 43.— (Div. List, 
No. 259.) 

Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the third time, and passed. 


PLURALITIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 
[BILL 236,] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Evelyn Ashiley.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, the Bill required 
considerable discussion, and it ought not 
to be discussed at that time of the morn- 
ing. He would, therefore, move that the 
debate be now adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(r. Dillwyn.) 


The House divided :—Ayes™49; Noes 
85: Majority 14.—(Div. List, No. 260.) 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 

House adjourned at a quarter 

before Four o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 14th July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Birts—Second Reading— 
Copyright (Musical Compositions) * (159) ; 
Public Offices Site * (184). 

Committee — Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * (181); Corn Returns (No. 2)* 
(187). 

Pico — Report — Baths and Wash-houses 
Acts Amendment * (180). 

Third Reading—Judgments (Inferior Courts) * 
(110), and passed. 


LONDON RIVER-SIDE FISH MARKET 


BILL. 
LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Commons reasons for disagreeing to 
certain of the Lords Amendments con- 
sidered (according to order). 


Toe Eart or MAR anp KELLIE, 
in moving that the Lords do insist upon 
the Amendments to which the Commons 
had disagreed, wished, as a Member of 
the Committee, to state his reasons for 
the Motion. He admitted that the 
noble Duke who presided over the 
Committee (the Duke of Leinster) did 
not share his opinion on the subject; 
but he desired to point out to their Lord- 
ships that the Bill was promoted by a 
private company, and that its object was 
to erect a fish market about two miles 
lower down the river than the existing 
market. It was admitted that the pre- 
sent Billingsgate Market was in a very 
unsatisfactory position, and that access 
to it was specially difficult, the conse- 
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quence being that fish had to be carried 
a considerable way by water. But he 
felt a difficulty in disregarding the 
Charter which granted the Corporation 
a monopoly of the fish markets within 
seven miles of London, a Charter which 
had more than once been renewed, and 
relying on which the Corporation had 
spent no less a sum than £300,000 upon 
the market already existing. Under 
those circumstances, he failed to see 
why compensation should be refused to 
the Corporation, at least on river-borne 
fish, more particularly when the pro- 
moters of the new scheme relied upon 
securing a dividend of 74 per cent as 
soon as the market was opened, and pre- 
sumably a larger one in the future. 
Their Lordships also might do well to 
consider the policy of handing over to a 
private company, of which the principal 
promoter was one of the largest North 
Sea fishermen, the entire control of the 
sole fish marketin London. He thought 
it was desirable that some public body 
should have the control of the fish supply 
of the Metropolis, and that it should not 
be allowed to become a monopoly in the 
hands of any company. 


Moved, ‘‘ To insist on the said Amend- 
ments.’””—( Zhe Karl of Mar and Kellie.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he hoped that their Lordships would not 
insist on the retention of the Amend- 
ments introduced into this Bill by a Se- 
lect Committee of their House. That 
Billingsgate Market was now totally 
inadequate for the wants of the Metro- 
polis, and that the inconvenience, ob- 
struction, and nuisance existing there 
were absolutely intolerable, was a mat- 
ter on which there was no difference of 
opinion except on the part of the Corpo- 
ration of the City of London. The ques- 
tion before their Lordships was whether 
the Select Committee of their House 
which inquired into that Bill, and 
affirmed its principle, did not uninten- 
tionally introduce into it Amendments 
which enhanced the cost of its working, 
and interfered so much with its opera- 
tion as to render it practically a nullity. 
The first of those Amendments em- 
powered the Corporation of London, at 
any time within six months from the 
passing of the Bill, to purchase that un- 
dertaking on payment of the taxed costs 
of the promoters. The result of that 
provision might reasonably be expected 
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to be that the body which had hitherto 
impeded all improvement in this matter 
would simply convert the Bill into so 
much waste-paper. The reason why a 
new fish market was proposed to be 
erected by a company was because the 
Corporation of London, closing their 
eyes to the insufficiency of the present 
accommodation, had persistently refused 
to supplement it. But supposing the 
Corporation did not exercise the option 
of purchase within the six months, a 
further Amendment had been intro- 
duced into the Bill requiring the com- 
pany to make full compensation to the 
Corporation for all loss and injury which 
they might sustain by reason of the 
establishment and continuance of the 
new market, of the tolls and dues of 
Billingsgate Market, and the basis of 
such compensation was to be the tolls 
and dues taken at Billingsgate in the 
year 1881. Was it, he asked, dignified 
that a Corporation professing to repre- 
sent the people of London, and to have 
at heart their interests, and also pre- 
sumably possessing its powers for the 
public good, should claim compensation 
on account of the erection of a much- 
needed new market which they had 
themselves frequently refused to provide, 
and the sole object of which was to faci- 
litate and cheapen the supply of fish to 
the Metropolis ? 

Tue Duxe or LEINSTER said, that, 
as Chairman of the Select Committee 
which had inquired into the Bill, he had 
always been of opinion that these clauses 
would injure the Bill very much, and 
that the proposed new market would be 
of great advantage to the Metropolis, 
reducing, as it would do, the existing 
rate of tolls by one-half; and he, there- 
fore, hoped that their Lordships would 
not insist on their Amendments. 

Lorpv WENT WORT UHsaid, hethought 
the supply of fish to the Metropolis was 
a matter of such great importance that 
it should be dealt with rather by a Pub- 
lic than by a Private Bill; and he should 
not be sorry to have the question taken 
out of the hands of the Select Committee 
and decided by the House itself. Atthe 
same time, he thought there never was 
a clearer case for compensation than that 
made by the Corporation of London. 
There was in the case of the Bill estab- 
lishing the Central Metropolitan Meat 
Market a precedent for such compensa- 
tion. 
The Earl of Camperdown 
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might be reformed; but that was not 
a reason why they should be deprived 
of their property without compensation. 

Eart DE LA WARR said, he was of 
opinion that the Corporation had rather 
encouraged inquiries in regard to mar- 
kets. The Corporation also had always 
endeavoured, as far as possible, to make 
such provision for the supply of fish as 
would meet the demand. Within the 
last 10 years Billingsgate Market had 
been entirely rebuilt and enlarged, and 
between £200,000 and £300,000 had 
been laid out upon it. That seemed to 
him to have some bearing on the ques- 
tion of compensation. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he earnestly hoped their Lordships would 
not insist upon these Amendments. A 
more important Bill for the welfare and 
comfort of the people had seldom been 
introduced. They had never utilized to 
its full extent the enormous supply of 
fish in the Metropolis, and what London 
required was that they should have a 
market to which they could have easy 
access, and to where the fish would be 
cheap and abundant; and the present 
Bill gave the people what they wanted. 
Sixteen public bodies, besides the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, had presented 
Petitions in favour of the Bill, with 
1,563,000 signatures. The question was 
one of the sustenance of life, and, there- 
fore, very serious. The Corporation of 
London opposed the Bill on the ground 
that Billingsgate Market was sufficient 
for the purpose. Their plea also was 
that they would be deprived by the Bill 
of their tolls and dues; but they were 
in receipt of large public funds which 
were to be spent for public purposes. 
No doubt they had laid out a large sum 
upon Billingsgate Market ; but they had 
done so in a very improvident manner. 
In his opinion, the Corporation had no 
ground to stand on in the present case, 
and he hoped their Lordships would not 
insist upon the Amendments. 


On question ? resolved in the negative. 


Compositions) Bill. 


COPYRIGHT (MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS) 
BILL.—(No. 159.) 
(The Eari Cadogan.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(TZhe Earl Cadogan.) 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
the Bill provided that no assignment of 
any copyright of a musical composition 
should be held to convey the right of 
performance unless the intention of the 
parties was so expressed. But then it 
went on to provide that on every copy 
to be hereafter published there should 
be printed a notice that no performance 
could take place without the consent of 
the proprietors of the reserved right, 
and that, unless this were done, the re- 
served right should be forfeited. The 
owner of the reserved right could have 
no control over the publication of any 
copy, which would be the act of the 
owner of the copyright; so that, under 
these provisions, one man’s property 
would be lost by the neglect or default 
of another, over whom he had no power. 
These provisions were obviously incon- 
sistent, and the Bill, as it stood, would 
be wholly unworkable. He therefore 
hoped the noble Earl (Earl Cadogan) 
would not press it to a second reading. 

Eart CADOGAN said, that his noble 
and learned Friend (Earl Cairns) had 
framed some Amendments to the Bill in 
concert with Lord Bramwell and Lord 
Blackburn, which it was proposed to in- 
troduce in Committee, and which he 
thought would obviate the objections of 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack. He would, therefore, ask their 
Lordships now to read the Bill a second 
time. Should the noble and learned 
Lord, however, object to that course, he 
was willing to postpone it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
after the explanation of the noble Earl, 
and having regard to the high authori- 
ties mentioned by him, he would with- 
draw his objection to the second reading. 
Of course, the Amendments would be 
printed and Notice given of them before 
going into Committee. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 


ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL.—(No. 184.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Lorpv SUDELEY, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that its object was to enable land and 
houses to be purchased for the erection 
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of a new War Office and Admiralty. It 
was proposed to purchase five houses 
fronting Charing Cross, the whole of 
New Street, Spring Garden Terrace, 
aad one side of Spring Gardens. By 
pulling down the existing Admiralty, 
sufficient space would be obtained for a 
large quadrangle between the Horse 
Guards and Spring Gardens, by which 
both the War Office and Admiralty could 
be accommodated. The area would be 
about four acres, and would have a front- 
age from the Horse Guards to Messrs. 
Cock’s and Biddulph’s Bank in Charing 
Cross. There would be a facade of about 
440 feet in length along the street, and a 
space of about 420 feet between the street 
and the Park. It would give 59,200 
square feet for the War Office and 52,800 
square feet for the Admiralty, which 
would amply suffice for their require- 
ments. The great advantage of the 
scheme was that it would bring the War 
Office and the Admiralty under the same 
roof, which had been so many times re-. 
commended by Committees that had sat 
on this subject. It would also place the 
War Office next to the Horse Guards, 
and leave the Admiralty on its old his- 
toric site. Both offices would also be on 
the most convenient site for the public 
that it was possible to place them. There 
would be three handsome facades, one 
looking into Parliament Street, another 
into the Horse Guards, and a third up 
the Mall, which would afford full scope 
for a handsome architectural structure. 
For a number of years the question of 
a site for these new offices had been 
under consideration by different Govern- 
ments. But from a variety of causes, 
and more especially the difficulty from a 
financial point of view, the settlement of 
the question had been delayed, and it 
had been reserved for the present First 
Commissioner to propose a solution of 
the difficulty, which it was hoped, while 
fully affording all the accommodation 
required, would enable this great im- 
provement to be carried out at a very 
moderate outlay. In 1877 a Committee 
of the other House went very fully into 
this question, and had three distinct pro- 
posals before them. One was the site 
known as the Great George Street site, 
under which it would have been neces- 
sary to purchase all the houses bounded 
by Great George Street, Parliament 
Street, and St. James’s Park. That 
scheme was estimated to cost £1,300,000, 
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The second, proposed by Mr. Mitford, 
‘was cntimated at £2,000,000 ; he advo- 
cated placing the Public Offices along the 
whole length of the west side of Charing 
Cross and Parliament Street, with the 
Horse Guards in the centre. The third 

roposal, made by Mr. Cates, was to 
‘oéate the Public Offices on the Fife 
House site, the other side of Parliament 
Street. That Committee, after careful 
consideration, found themselves unable, 
owing to the great difficulties connected 
with it, to make any definite proposition, 
but wound up their Report by stating 
that— 

“They could not too strongly urge upon the 
Government the expediency of losing no time 
in proposing some plan by which the evils com- 
plained of might be remedied.” 

The late Government had found them- 
selves unable to take any steps in the 
matter, and five years had now elapsed 
since that Report was made. After 
giving most careful consideration to the 
question, the Government had now come 
to the conclusion that, as the Courts of 
Justice and other buildings were near 
completion, the time had arrived when 
steps should be taken for the erection of 
these Public Offices. In addition tothe 
advantages which he had already men- 
tioned, the cost of the site contemplated 
under this Bill would be in every respect 
considerably less than that of those 
hitherto proposed ; and owing to a large 
be of the land and of the houses 

elonging to the Crown, it would, toa 
considerable extent, represent a book 
transaction between the Government 
and the Crown. The total cost of the 
site was estimated by Sir Henry Hunt 
at about £460,000, and of that only 
about £165,000 would have to be paid 
to private persons—the remainder being 
Crown property. A very large amount 
of property would also be freed by this 
arrangement, the War Office in Pall 
Mall and Winchester and Adair Houses. 
Sir Henry Hunt, in his evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, had stated that, when the pro- 
posed buildings were completed, the 
total sum which could be realized by 
the Crown, or by the Consolidated Fund, 
through the sale of property now in use, 
would amount to £522,680. When this 
question was raised in the early part of 
the Session in this House, some noble 
Lords expressed their regret at the 
Great George Street site not being 


Lord Sudeley 
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adopted ; but when the enormous dif- 
ference of the cost was taken into con- 
sideration there could be little doubt as 
to the desirability—in point of finance, at 
any rate—of carrying out the present 
plan. Shortly stated, the money actually 
out of pocket to the Government would 
in the one case amount in sums paid to 
private individuals to £165,000, and in 
the other to something over £1,000,000. 
There would also have to be deducted 
from the cost of this plan the value 
of the houses which had been pur- 
chased on the Great George Street 
site. One objection which had been 
raised was that by giving up the Great 
George Street site all chance of widening 
Parliament Street must be for ever 
abandoned. That view was by no means 
taken by the Government. Sir Henry 
Hunt had given evidence to the effect 
that there could be no doubt that sucha 
widening would be a great Metropolitan 
improvement, and that the cost of the 
property to be acquired would be re- 
couped by the vacant land which would 
be set free after the street was widened 
and the improved frontages obtained. 
The cost of the proposed buildings, it 
was estimated, would be about £670,000, 
to be spread over about 10 years. It 
would be unnecessary to move the Ad- 
miralty until new quarters were ready. 
The commencement would be made by 
erecting new buildings in place of the 
Paymaster’s Office and the house of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty; and the 
staff would be transferred while another 
wing of buildings was being erected. 
An objection had been raised that the 
Horse Guards would be spoilt. The 
Horse Guards Parade would remain in- 
tact, and if the proposed plan were car- 
ried out, there would be full opportunity 
in future years to erect further buildings 
on the site of the present official resi- 
dence of the Prime Minister and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, which would 
balance the new quadrangle on the op- 
posite side of the Parade, and which 
could accommodate the Board of Trade 
and some other Departments. Dover 
House site could then be adopted for an 
official residence. Care would also be 
taken that the buildings immediately 
adjoining the Horse Guards should not 
be two high, so as to dwarf the Horse 
Guards. Another objection raised to this 
plan by the Institute of Architects was 
that no provision was made for opening 
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a broad avenue from the Mall into 
Charing Cross. It was not proposed 
under the Bill to adopt this suggestion, 
as it would involve an additional outlay 
of about £150,000, without, apparently, 
any great corresponding advantages. 
There was, however, nothing to prevent 
such a road being made during the 10 
years before the completion of the offices, 
if at any time it should be thought de- 
sirable. Under the proposed plan the 
entrance to Charing Cross by Messrs. 
Drummond’s Bank would be widened to 
60 feet, so that there would be ample 
means of access to the Admiralty in 
Spring Gardens. A very small portion 
of the Park, amounting to one-tenth of 
an acre, would be taken ; but a consider- 
ably greater extent, nearly half-an-acre, 
would be added to the Park. This Bill 
did not pledge the House tu any definite 
plan, or to any special architecture, but 
merely to the purchase of the required 
land. The First Commissioner of Works 
had paid great attention to this matter, 
and the Government believed that the 
selection of this site would be of far 
greater advantage and convenience to 
the PublicService than would be obtained 
by any of the other suggested sites, 
while at the same time the scheme could 
be carried out at a reasonable and mode- 
rate cost. He might say that a block 
plan of the proposed buildings had been 
placed on the Library Table for the con- 
venience of the House. His Lordship 
concluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2°,” 
—(The Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorp STRATHEDEN ann CAMP- 
BELL said, that circumstances had long 
given him a personal acquaintance with 
the locality in question. He could not 
think that the noble Lord had advanced 
any argument in favour of this project. 
There were two main objections to it. 
The first was, there were no plans to 
enable the House to forecast clearly the 
nature of the proposed construction. 
The noble Lord did allude to some plan, 
but it was not contended that any plan 
existed from which their pee 8 ees 
could arrive at a clear view of the pro- 
posed construction. To preserve any- 
thing like uniformity they would be 
obliged to build the new houses at least 
as high as Drummond’s Bank ; and an- 
other objection was that this construc- 
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tion was to be built on a space so limited 
that elevation had to be resorted to. 
The opinion of Zhe Builder was that it 
would be impossible to produce anything 
like an architectural effect in the build- 
ing to be erected in Spring Gardens. 
There was, moreover, no authority in 
favour of this scheme. It did not re- 
present the prudence of any architect, 
it was not the result of any body of 
men, while the Council of Architects 
protested against it. It would annihi- 
late Spring Gardens, which had been 
inhabited by several distinguished men 
—the late Lord Dudley, Secretary of 
State, Sir Astley Cooper, the distin- 
guished surgeon, Sir John Lefevre, and 
others. It was an accepted principle 
that we should preserve as far as possible 
domiciles with which the names of dis- 
tinguished men were associated. A 
sufficiently conclusive argument against 
this scheme lay in the fact that it would 
not only annihilate domiciles with which 
certain recollections were connected, but 
it would take away a place of worship 
—namely, St. Mathew’s Chapel, which, 
many years back, was well known. It 
appeared to him that the scheme was 
adopted mainly because it was economic. 
He thought, however, that the question 
of expense ought not to stand in the 
way of having good Public Offices, and 
he might instance the example of the 
French Government, which had, imme- 
diately after the destruction of the pub- 
lic buildings by the Communists, rebuilt 
the Public Offices at a cost of £5,000,000. 
He was led to hope that many noble 
Lords had come to the House for the 
purpose of strongly opposing this Bill, 
and he would conclude by moving that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. 


Amendment moved toleave out (‘‘now’’) 
and add at the end of the Motion (“this 
day six months.” )—( The Lord Stratheden 
and Campbell.) 


Lorp LAMINGTON said, he under- 
stood that the principal advantage of 
this scheme was that it was economical. 
He regretted that the authorities had 
neglected to follow the recommendation 
of the Committee of 1877, and to take 
advantage, in accordance with that re- 
commendation, of the ground in the 
neighbourhood of George Street. He 
was of opinion that it would have been 
well if the plan submitted by Mr. Mit- 
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ferd had been adopted. The Admiralty 
would then have been close to the Colo- 
nial and Foreign Offices. There would, 
in fact, have been a concentration of 
Public Offices in proximity to the Houses 
of Parliament. The scheme would have 
made no extraordinary demand on the 
eng purse. The whole of it might 

ave been completed for £1,000,000 or 
£1,500,000. Tho plan at present pro- 
posed would deface the Public Parks, 
and leave Parliament Street in its pre- 
sent unsightly condition. He would 
appeal to the Government and ask them 
whether it was wise to do something 
which could not be undone, and which 
would be a standing disgrace to the 
Metropolis. 

THe Duxe or SOMERSET asked 
whether all the passages through which 
the people could at present enter the 
Park were to be closed? He would 
suggest that the Bill should be referred 
to a Select Committee, if there was any 
chance of its coming back again in suffi- 
cient time for legislation. In his opi- 
nion, that might be done in three or four 
days. Meanwhile, consideration should 
be given to the means of enabling the 
people to enter the Park. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that, 
although the plan might be open to 
some objections, he did not think that 
the House of Lords would stand in the 
way of something being done which 
would give them a new and convenient 
War Office. The proper place for the 
War Office was near the Horse Guards. 
The accommodation in the present War 
Office was quite inadequate. If any of 
their Lordships would examine that part 
of the Office which was set apart for the 
Commander-in-Chief, they would see at 
once how unsuited the building was to 
the purposes of a Public Office. At 
present engineers were in one place, 
clerks in another, and on many occa- 
sions when it was desirable that high 
officials should communicate with the 
Secretary of State he hesitated to send 
for them, because they were so far from 
his Office. He was, therefore, delighted 
to hear that a scheme was to be carried 
out which would bring all the officials of 
the War Department into one building. 
He feared that if the plan suggested by 
the Government were not accepted they 
might fail to get anything at all. He 
could not understand why buildings 
worthy of the nation should not be 
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erected on that part of the Park which 
was to be devoted to this purpose. For 
his own part, he should be very glad to 
see buildings designed simply, if they 
contained proper offices, than fine archi- 
tectural buildings with no accommoda- 
tion for the proper transaction of busi- 
ness. He trusted, also, that a system 
of drainage would be adopted which 
would not kill the inmates. 

Lorp ORANMORE and BROWNE 
said, he thought that the public were 
very much interested in having good 
and noble Government Offices, and did 
not think they would grudge the scheme. 
He should like to know what difficulty 
stood in the way of opening a road 
from Hyde Park Corner to the corner of 
Sutherland House, and of opening a 
road from there to Charing Cross? Such 
a line of communication would, in his 
opinion, be of great accommodation to 
the public. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
he thought that their Lordships should 
have been supplied witha fuller plan than 
that which he had seen. The plan 
afforded very little information as to the 
objects proposed. He admitted that in 
the choice of a site the responsibility 
must rest upon the Government; but 
he doubted very much whether there 
was sufficient space to have all the 
Offices, both of the War Department 
and the Admiralty, concentrated on the 
spot selected. So far as the quadrangles 
were concerned, they would be very 
much smaller than those of the Offices 
lately erected, and these were smaller 
than they should be. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he entirely agreed with what had fallen 
from the noble Viscount (Viscount Cran- 
brook) that nothing could be so bad as 
the present accommodation of the War 
Office. Though he had been often in it, 
he never could find his way to the 
office of the Commander-in-Chief with- 
out a messenger to guide him. The 
Admiralty Offices were very much better 
than those of the War Department, 
still he was bound to say that there 
were the same grounds for having the 
different offices under the same roof. 
No one would doubt that it would be 
greatly for the advantage of both Depart- 
ments that they should have their offices 
in juxtaposition. The noble Lord had 
said that the Admiralty was in constant 
communication with the Colonial and 
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Foreign Offices; but it was still more 
important that it should be in communi- 
cation with the War Department. It 
was admitted that the proposed plan 
was economical, and the objections were 
—first, that the space might be insuffi- 
cient. With regard to the Admiralty, 
he had satisfied himself that there was 
ample space for the offices, and he was 
informed that the same conclusion had 
been come to with respect to the War 
Office. As to the objection that the 
Admiralty would be put to inconvenience 
by being twice shifted, he was told by 
the First Commissioner of Works that a 
plan would be arranged by which that 
inconvenience would be avoided. He 
could not find in the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1877 any recommendation of 
the Great George Street site. What he 
did tind was something entirely in favour 
of the present Bill. Having mentioned 
three or four sites, the Committee said 
they thought that the Government should 
recommend ‘‘some site” to the consi- 
deration of Parliament. He understood 
from his right hon. Friend the First 
Commissioner of Works that both the 
architectural design and the precise dis- 
position of the ground were to be left 
for future consideration. All that their 
Lordships would do by passing this Bill 
would be to approve of the site upon 
which the buildings would be placed. 
Having on different occasions considered 
several sites, he believed the proposed 
site was the best for the purpose. He 
hoped their Lordships would pass the 
Bill, which had been referred to a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
and passed without objection from a 
single Member of that House. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuair- 
MAN of CommirTress) said, he had taken 
great interest in this subject, and it was 
with great regret that he saw the site 
of Parliament Street and Great George 
Street given up. It was obvious that 
there was no more difficulty in building 
on one site than on the other; but if 
they took the Parliament Street site they 
would avoid disturbing the Admiralty 
until such time as the new offices were 
ready. The object ought to be to improve 
the town at the same time that they pro- 
vided better accommodation for the Pub- 
lic Offices, and he believed there could 
be no greater improvement to the town 
than by taking Parliament Street for the 
site of these buildings. 


Pauper Lunatics 
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Lorv SUDELEY stated that the 
First Commissioner said that if this plan 
was adopted the Admiralty would not 
ns ~ eg until the new offices were 

uilt. 

Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL said, he believed it would be in 
accordance with the feeling of the House 
if he were to ask their Lordships to pro- 
nounce upon the subject. 


On question, that (‘‘ now’’) stand part 
of the Motion, resolved in the affirmative. 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
for Monday next. 


PAUPER LUNATICS (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or ROSSE said, he rose to 
call attention to the Report of the Poor 
Law Union and Lunacy Inquiry Com- 
mission (Ireland) so far as it relates to 
lunacy, and to ask the Lord Privy Seal, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to propose legisla- 
tion with the view of carrying out the 
recommendations of that Commission as 
to providing in workhouses the addi- 
tional accommodation so urgently re- 
quired for the chronic insane? The 
Commission recommended that these 
buildings should be prepared for the 
reception of harmless lunatics. In the 
year 1857 there were 5,000 lunatics in 
Ireland, and that number increased to 
7,500 in 1867. In the year 1877 the 
number was 11,500, and at the present 
time the number was about 13,000. In 
the same period the number of asylums 
had increased from 10 to 22. The cost 
of providing asylums was very large, 
amounting to from £150 to £180 per 
head, and it was stated before the Com- 
mission that £15 per head would be 
sufficient to fit up the buildings belong- 
ing to the workhouses. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szax) said, he could add very little to 
what had fallen from the noble Earl, 
and he was not in a position to give 
any pledge on the part of the Irish 
Government or of the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant with respect to 
bringing in any measure dealing with 
the subject. The noble Earl, however, 
was thoroughly justified in bringing the 
subject before their Lordships’ House, 
and in calling attention to the valuable 
Report which had engaged the attention 
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of several successive Governments. More 
than one Report had been laid before 
the Government, which displayed very 
distinctly the present condition of Ire- 
land with regard to these matters. At 
the same time, the noble Lord must be 
aware that not Ireland alone, but this 
country also, was interested in this sub- 
ject. It was a subject which had been 
very much discussed, and the point had 
been often raised as to whether it was 
wise to incur the cost of erecting large 
expensive lunatic asylums for the treat- 
ment of all classes of lunatics indis- 
criminately. Much might be said 
about it, and it did appear to him 
that in the case of harmless incurable 
lunatics they might be very well treated 
in the workhouses. He did not know 
whether there would be any objection 
on the part of the workhouse authorities 
to devoting a portion of their buildings 
to such a purpose; but the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission which had sat 
to consider the subject was that there 
might be a distinct portion of the work- 
houses set aside from the rest of the 
buildings for the treatment of incurable 
lunatics. The noble Lord must be aware 
that with regard to Ireland circum- 
stances had somewhat changed since the 
date of the Report, because since 1840 
the number of paupers had considerably 
increased. There was not that amount 
of accommodation now that there was 
then. But the Irish Government were 
quite aware of the importance of the 
matter, and, when possible, would take 
it into consideration. 


Army—NMilitary 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 14th July, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Militia Acts Consolidation * [123]. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
[213]—n.p. [Fifth Night]. 

Committee — Report — Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance * [233]; Customs and Inland Revenue * 
[140-239]. 


Lord Carlingford 


{COMMONS} 
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Canteens (Ireland). 


Committee — Report — Third Reading—Friendly 
Societies (Quinquennial Returns) * [228], and 
passed. 

Considered as amended—Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) * 

195]. 

Thing ‘reading —Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *, 

and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—20o— 


CRIME (IRELAND) — AGRARIAN 
OUTRAGES—RETURNS. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he can 
give the House any information as to 
the number and nature of agrarian out- 
rages reported in Ireland during the 
months of April, May, and June 1882, 
and the number of cases in which any 
persons have been convicted, committed 
for trial, or summarily punished for any, 
especially the more serious, of such out- 
rages ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have just 
laid on the -Table of the House a Re- 
turn giving the information asked for by 
the right hon. Baronet with regard to 
agrarian outrages in the three months 
specified in the Question. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — MR. 
P. J. DUFFY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. P. J. Duffy, of Belmullet, 
is still detained in Kilmainham Gaol ; 
and, whether the Lord Lieutenant has 
reconsidered his case. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the case of 
Patrick Duffy, who is detained in Kil- 
mainham Gaol on reasonable suspicion 
of arson, was considered by His Excel- 
lency on the 6th instant. He decided 
not to release him for the present, but 
will take the case again into considera- 
tion shortly. 


ARMY—MILITARY CANTEENS 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that the Military canteens in Irish gar- 
risons procure their supplies of gro- 
ceries, provisions, &c. from co-operative 
stores, and whether Army officers are 
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largely interested in these co-operative 
stores as shareholders; whether it is the 
fact that Limerick bacon, supplied to 
soldiers recently in garrison at Lime- 
rick, had, in obedience to rules, to be 
sent across to London to be stamped 
with the brand of the co-operative store, 
and then sent back to Limerick; and, 
whether he will reform the rules for the 
management of canteens, so as to pre- 
vent a preference being given to estab- 
lishments in which officers are interested 
over those of the ordinary tax-paying 
traders of the Country ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to state that the 
War Office does not interfere with the 
detailed management of canteens and 
coffee shops, each of which is under the 
control of a committee of regimental 
officers, as I explained in moving the 
Estimates. I have no knowledge of the 
sources of purchase at any particular 
station. Goods are obtained in the most 
economical way, and any profit goes to 
the benefit of the soldiers of the regi- 
ment. The system works extremely 
well, and I see no reason to interfere 
with the responsibility of the managers. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACTS—THE IN- 
DEPENDENT MUTUAL BRETHREN 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


Mr. ACLAND asked the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is true that the Independent Mutual 
Brethren Friendly Society’s Valuation 
Return shows an estimated deficiency of 
£147,000 on realised assets of £6,705; 
and, whether the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies has any, and, if so, 
what powers to compel the Society to 
put its affairs on a proper footing before 
taking in new members? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am informed, 
Sir, that the figures given in the Ques- 
tion are substantially correct. The Chief 
Registrar has no independent authority 
to compel a Society whose valuation 
gives unsatisfactory results to put its 
affairs on a proper footing. But upon 
the application of a certain proportion 
of the members—which in this case 
would be 500—the Chief Registrar has 
power to investigate the Society’s affairs, 
and either to award its dissolution or to 
— his award so as to enable it to 
make the necessary alterations in its 
contributions and benefits, 


{Jury 14, 1882} 
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LAW AND POLICE—THE TREDEGAR 
RIOTS (SOUTH WALES). 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he can confirm or deny 
the statements made in the ‘ Cardiff 
Western Mail” and the ‘‘ South Wales 
Daily News,” in reference to the anti- 
Irish riots at Tredegar, to the following 
effect :—That the houses of at least sixty 
Irishmen were completely gutted, and 
that all the furniture in these houses was 
burned in the public streets; that not 
only men, but women and children were 
attacked by the mob; that, in the house 
of Patrick Harrigan, the mob set fire to 
the bed on which his youngest child, a 
few months old, was sleeping; that a 
woman was, in one case, strip naked, 
dragged through a street, and beaten to 
a pulp; whether many of the women 
and children had to take refuge on the 
mountains at Sirhowy, and remain 
huddled together there for the night 
under severe showers of rain, and whe- 
ther others had to hide in the church- 
yard of the town; whether, in many 
cases, owing to the entire destruction of 
their furniture and the robbery of all 
their provisions and money by the mob, 
a number of women and children were 
left without food for twenty-four, and 
sometimes forty-eight, hours; whether 
one woman has already died from the 
shock, and what is the total of persons 
killed and wounded; whether a bad 
state of feeling was known to exist fora 
considerable time between the Welsh 
and Irish population of the town; and 
if any precautions were taken to meet a 
riot such as afterwards occurred ; if he 
could explain why the fifty or sixty 
special constables who were sworn in on 
Saturday night were not employed in 
the early part of Sunday; and whether, 
if, when they were brought into action 
on Saturday night in defence of Mr. 
Spooner, in the Circle, they did not suc- 
ceed in immediately dispersing the mob; 
whether it is true that the military sent 
from Cardiff were sent back in conse- 
quence of a telegram, and, in conse- 
quence of this délay, did not reach the 
town until three o’clock on Monday 
morning, when the rioters had com- 
pleted their work; and, if so, who was 
the author of this telegram ; how many 
of the ringleaders in this riot have been 
arrested ; and, if a Special Commission 
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will be employed to deal with this out- 
burst of crime ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
although I have had several Reports 
since last Sunday upon this matter, there 
are some details which I shall not now 
be able to answer. I can, however, 
answer the more important points. In 
the first place, it is unfortunately true 
that a very serious and disgraceful riot 
has taken place at Tredegar, in which a 
large number of houses of the Irish and 
their inhabitants have been attacked 
and injured. I am happy to say that it 
is not true that any person has been 
killed directly in consequence of these 
attacks; but there has been an unfortu- 
nate case of a woman who miscarried 
and died, it is supposed, from fright and 
alarm caused by those proceedings. It 
is true that there has been for some time 
a strong feeling of exasperation in that 
district against the Irish population. In 
consequence of the knowledge of that 
ill feeling, precautions were taken on the 
Friday and Saturday preceding that 
Sunday by increasing the Police Force 
and swearing in special constables. 
These precautions did not, unfortu- 
nately, prove adequate on account of the 
extent of the riot, and on Sunday morn- 
ing I received an application for mili- 
tary assistance, and orders were given 
and a force sent accordingly. It seems 
there was some delay in the arrival of 
the military, into the cause of which I 
shall inquire; but I am sure it was not 
due in any way to the action of the local 
authorities. I am informed that 10 per- 
sons are under arrest for taking part in 
the riot, and that proceedings against 
them will take place on Monday next, 
when, of course, the facts will be more 
accurately ascertained than at present. 
As regards further details in the Ques- 
tion, I think it better to postpone them 
until that investigation has taken place. 
Since Sunday tranquillity has been pre- 
served, and the precautions taken have 
proved adequate. 

Mer. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he 
thought the answer was very satisfac- 
tory; but there were one or two points 
in reference to what took place on which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had given him no information. For in- 
stance, whether ‘‘in the house of Pat- 
rick Harrigan the mob set fire to the 
bed on which his youngest child, a few 
months old, was sleeping; and that a 
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woman was, in one case, stripped naked, 
dragged through a street, and beaten to 
a pulp;’’ whether the special constables 
were not brought into activity at an 
early part of Sunday; whether a num- 
ber of women were obliged to take re- 
fuge in a mountain close by, and remain 
there under rain; whether the exodus 
of the Irish population from this district 
still continued; and, whether a man, 
who was brought up before the magis- 
trates charged with throwing stones at 
the police, was let off with a fine of 
108. ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that yesterday he sent down 
the Question of the hon. Member with 
a request that the information on the 
different points should be sent by tele- 
graph to-day; but the replies received 
did not enable him to answer the Ques- 
tion fully. He found, however, that 
the statement about the woman being 
stripped naked, &c., was not correct. 
No doubt, as an attack was made upon 
these houses, a good number of these 
people were driven out. The special 
constables were spread over a wide ex- 
tent of the town; but were unable to 
cope with the entire of the attack. He 
had no reason to think that the local au- 
thorities were to blame. As to the ques- 
tion about a man being let off witha 
fine, he had heard nothing of it. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL TEACHERS—PENSION 
FUND. 

Mr. RANKIN asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether, in view 
of the generally expressed opinion of 
the Elementary School Teachers in Eng- 
land and Wales in favour of a system of 
compulsory subscription to a pension 
fund, the Government have taken into 
their consideration the question of es- 
tablishing such a fund; and, whether, 
in order to facilitate the views of the 
school teachers on this matter, the Go- 
vernment would give as an unopposed 
Return the number and ages of the 
Certificated Elementary School Teachers 
in England and Wales ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have no evi- 
dence, Sir, that there is a general feel- 
ing among elementary teachers in favour 
of a compulsory pension fund. On the 
contrary, I believe, there is a great di- 
vision of opinion on the question; and, 
while I think such a scheme would be 
































very desirable, if it were practicable, I 
cannot see how we could enforce sub- 
scriptions upon the teachers, seeing that 
we have nothing to do with the payment 
of their salaries. The Return asked for 
would entail much labour and expense ; 
but I will consider the question, and 
communicate with the hon. Member re- 
specting it. I shall be glad to do any- 
thing in my power to facilitate the 
establishment of a pension fund. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
JOHN LADRIGAN AND MR. DANIEL 
MACSWEENEY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether His Excellency has yet given 
any decision in the case of Mr. John 
Ladrigan, confined in Kilmainham Gaol 
since the 17th February; whether Mr. 
Daniel MacSweeney, of Donegal, has 
been confined in Dundalk Gaol for over 
twelve months; whether his district is 
peaceable; and, if the Government can 
see their way to releasing him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
has decided that he cannot at present 
order Mr. Ladrigan’s release. I may 
inform the hon. Member that Mr. Jen- 
nings, as to whom he made an inquiry 
lately, as being in ill-health, has been 
released from detention. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—ES- 
TATES OF THE EARL OF KENMARE. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has received further infor- 
mation which shows the number of Lord 
Kenmare’s tenants who were arrested 
under the Protection of Person and 
Property (Ireland) Act; whether it was 
twelve, and not three, four from the 
Farranfore district, and the remainder 
from about Rathmore; whether five of 
them are still detained in Kilmainham ; 
and, if there is any reason in the exist- 
ing state of their districts for their con- 
tinued detention? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived further information on the subject 
of this Question. There were but three 
of Lord Kenmare’s tenants arrested 
under the Protection of Persun and Pro- 
perty Act. Nine sons of tenants of his 
were arrested, and four of these are still 
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detained under the Act. Having regard 
to the fact that Lord Kenmare’s care- 
taker was shot at and wounded last 
Sunday morning, His Excellency cannot 
at present order the release of these four 
persons. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—BOUN- 
TIES TO IRISH MILITIAMEN. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether, in reply to a 
question last year, he stated that he 
would give an undertaking that Militia- 
men arrested under the Protection of 
Person and Property (Ireland) Act would 
not be deprived of their bounties; and, 
if so, on what ground Sergeant James 
Bourke, who has been in the Clare 
Militia for the past eight years, and who 
was arrested under the Coercion Act in 
February last, has been refused his 
bounty by the commanding officer ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to say that I 
have made inquiry into this case, and I 
find that the officer commanding the 7th 
Brigade of the South Irish Artillery 
Division referred the matter tothe War 
Office, and on the 4th instant he was in- 
formed that Sergeant James Bourke 
should receive his bounty. I presume 
that it has been paid to him. 


VACCINATION — ALLEGED DEATH OF 
CHILDREN AT NORWICH FROM 
EFFECTS OF OPERATION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has received a Memorial 
from Norwich, giving a list of eight 
children, four of whom have died, and 
the rest are in a dangerous condition, 
from the effects of vaccination performed 
by the public vaccinator on the 13th of 
June last; and, whether he will cause a 
searching and public inquiry to be made 
into all the circumstances of the case, 
and direct that facilities be given for the 
friends of the children to be duly repre- 
sented at that inquiry? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, a representation 
as to these cases was received on the 11th 
instant, and Dr. Airy, one of the Medical 
Inspectors of the Board, was at once in- 
structed to proceed to Norwich and 
make full inquiry into the circumstances. 
He is now occupied in the inquiry, which 
will be conducted in the usual manner, 
and the friends of the children will have 
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@ full opportunity of making their state- 
ments to him. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Will they be 
allowed to have legal assistance ? 

Mr. DODSON: No; they will have 
an opportunity of making their state- 
ment. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Sm JOHN HAY (for Captain Price) 
asked the Secretary to the Admiralty, If 
it is true that two guns of Her Majesty’s 
ship ‘‘Alexandra” split during the 
action of the 11th instant, and that the 
ship has had to withdraw to Malta for 
new guns ; and, have any other failures 
occurred to the guns of the Fleet ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I would respectfully but confidently 
ask the House to allow me to decline 
giving an answer to this Question, or 
to any other similar Question which may 

. be addressed to me. I am sure that the 
right hon. and gallant Member and the 
ouse generally will perceive that it 
might be injurious to the public interest, 
while it is difficult to see what good 
could possibly be done, if it became the 
practice to publish to the world on such 
an occasion as this the detailed effect of 
an engagement upon the ships of Her 
Majesty’s Fleet and their armament. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE SALVATION 
ARMY—RIOTS AT SALISBURY. 


Mr. CAINE asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
is aware that Salvation Army riots have 
again broken out at Salisbury, and that, 
on Wednesday last, a crowd of more 
than a thousand persons surrounded the 
Army and assailed them with rotten 
eggs, bags of flour, fireworks, and other 
missiles, to the serious injury of many ; 
if it is true that the Police did not in- 
terfere, and that the magistrates of 
Salisbury refuse to protect the Army 
assembled in the streets of that town; 
and, if he has yet recalled the circular 
issued by the Home Office to the magis- 
trates throughout the Country on the 
subject of the Salvation Army, and 
issued fresh instructions in accordance 
with the recent decisions in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : [have 
no information in this matter, Sir. The 
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sulted me upon it. I have not recalled 
a Circular, because I have not issued a 
Circular, and I do not propose to issue 
instructions in the matter. If the ma- 
gistrates ever ask my advice, I shall ad- 
vise them to follow the decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench ; and, as far as I 
can observe, that course seems to have 
been taken here—a strict policy of non- 
intervention. 


SPAIN—THE ZAMORA WATERWORKS 
COMPANY. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have re- 
ceived any further communications from 
the Spanish Government since the 8th 
August last with reference to the pay- 
ment of the amount due to the Zamora 
Waterworks Company from the munici- 
pality of Zamora, the Company up to 
the present having been unable to obtain 
any satisfaction ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
various communications have passed be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Minister and the 
Spanish Government since the date re- 
ferred to, the latest Note received from 
the Spanish Minister of State being 
dated the 20th ultimo. The Spanish 
Government have pledged themselves 
to the immediate and final settlement 
of this question. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
STANGMORE NATIONAL SCHOOL 
—RESULT FEES. 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether in April, 1878, Mr. 
Alexander Hamilton, Inspector under 
the Board of National Education in Ire- 
land, refused to allow the teacher of 
Stangmore National School, in county of 
Tyrone, to earn results fees on the exa- 
mination of six scholars who, he stated, 
had not made the requisite number of 
attendances; whether, upon the applica- 
tion of William Barcroft, esquire, patron 
of said school, an investigation was held 
by the Head Inspector of the district, 
Mr. James Morel, and as the result of 
such investigation the six scholars were 
proved to have made the requisite num- 
ber of attendances, and three pounds 
ten shillings of results fees forwarded 
to W. Barcroft, esquire, for the teacher ; 
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whether in 1880 the said National Board 
of Education advised the Department of 
Science and Art at South Kensington 
not to allow results fees to the same 
teacher ; whether, on Mr. Barcroft again 


_ applying for an investigation into the 


state of the school, he received for reply 
that the National Board had full confi- 
dence in Mr. Hamilton; and, whether 
the Government will order the Report 
made in 1878, respecting Stangmore 
School, by Mr. Morel, to be printed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I find, Sir, that 
in 1878 results fees were disallowed to 
this teacher in eight cases, because Mr. 
Hamilton, the Inspector alluded to, re- 
— that the requisite number of copy 
essons to entitle the teacher to the fees 
had not been written. On the applica- 
tion of Mr. Barcroft, the patron of the 
school, the head Inspector was sent 
down to investigate the matter. In one 
case he found that the necessary require- 
ments had been fulfilled; in the other 
seven he could get no evidence bearing 
on the matter in dispute ; but, as a mis- 
take was found to have occurred in one 
case, the National Board took an indul- 
gent view of the matter, and paid the 
fees in all eight cases. In 1881 the 
Board, acting on a general rule, objected 
to the recognition of the science class of 
this school by the Science and Art De- 
partment, in consequence of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the school, as re- 
ported by the Inspector in his Results 
Report for 1880. The Board did send 
the answer to a further application from 
Mr. Barcroft, as quoted in the Question. 
The Reports of the Inspectors have in- 
variably been regarded as confidential 
and privileged documents ; and although 
I understand that the publication of this 
particular Report would cause no official 
embarrassment, I cannot consent to es- 
tablishing the dangerous precedent of 
granting it. 


EGYPT—STATE OF AFFAIRS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Sir HENRY TYLER asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will give instruc- 
tions to Sir Beauchamp Seymour to take 
measures to ascertain definitely the 
position and condition of the Khedive ; 
whether his life is safe; and, whether 
he is in need of succour? Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman would be kind 
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enough to give the House the latest in- 
telligence in regard to the Khedive ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir. I will 
confine myself in answering the Ques- 
tion strictly to the Question itself, which 
relates to the position of the Khedive. 
We have received information both from 
the Admiralty and through Mr. Cart- 
wright upon that subject. The infor- 
mation received through the Admiralty 
was to the effect that the Khedive is 
safe in his palace, garrisoned by 700 
Marines. That is partial information, 
which is materially extended by a tele- 
gram received a little later this morning 
from Mr. Cartwright in Alexandria. It 
states that the Khedive returned to 
Alexandria at 4 yesterday afternoon 
from Ramleh with his family, having 
secured the loyalty of the guard of 
soldiers and the cavalry left by Arabi 
to watch him. He has sent for Sherif 
Pasha, and will summon all the leading 
Pashas and try to re-establish order in 
the town and in the country. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he can state the reasons of the 
Government for not having ordered a 
sufficient force to land at or near Alex- 
andriaduring the bombardment, in order 
to save the town from ruin, to protect 
the lives and property of Europeans, 
and to cut off the retreat of Arabi and 
the Egyptian Army ? 

Mr. MAC IVER wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, before he an- 
swered that Question, whether any fur- 
ther information could be given with 
regard to the objects which the Go- 
vernment had in view in bombarding 
Alexandria; also, why no efficient mea- 
sures had been taken for the protection 
of British shipping using the Suez 
Canal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must beg the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead to have 
the kindness to give me Notice of his 
Question. It will be well that he should 
not assume in his Question that no effec- 
tive measures have been taken. With 
respect to the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Eye, of which I have Notice 
before me, I must ask to be excused 
from stating the reasons of the Govern- 
ment for not having done several things 
which the hon. Gentleman indicates, and 
as I think with very great forgetfulness 
of a number of most important reasons 
that bear upon the conduct of the Gos» 
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vernment in this question. My ground 
for declining to enter upon that is, that 
it appears to me distinctly to efface the 
line of distinction between Questions 
and a debate. When a debate arises, 
I shall be very happy to state the rea- 
sons which have guided the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to-morrow 
whether there was any truth in the re- 


port which appeared in the newspapers, 


about a tea ship having been looted in 
the Suez Canal ? 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY wished to 
ask whether the Marines who were 
said to be guarding the Khedive were 
English Marines or Egyptian Marines ? 

An hon. Memser: Horse Marines. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Marines are 
English Marines. The Khedive is not 
exclusively guarded by English Marines. 
He is likewise guarded, according to 
Mr. Cartwright’s telegram, by a guard 
of soldiers and cavalry left by Arabi, 
not for the purpose of guarding him, but 
for the purpose of watching him. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If it is still his 
intention to take the Second Reading of 
the Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Bill on Saturday; and, if so, whether, 
as it is the only Bill relating to Scotland 
introduced by the Government into this 
House, it will be placed first on the 
Orders of the Day? 

Mr. ANDERSON said, before the 
right hon. Gentleman answered the 
Question, he wished to ask whether he 
was aware that out of about 48 Scotch 
Members in the House last night, 36 
were anxious that the Bill should come 
on, and that the opposition to it was 
really from a very small section ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My statistics of 
the number of Scotch Members are not 
so accurate or precise as those of the 
hon. Gentleman ; but Iam under the im- 
pression that a very large proportion of 
the Scotch Members are desirous that 
the Bill should go on, and it will be 
brought to issue in the regular manner. 
With respect to the scope of the first 
Question, it is our intention and our 
pledge to proceed with the second read- 
ing of the Educational Endowments Bill 


Ur. Gladstone 
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on Saturday. That, of course, presumes 
that the Sitting of the House is confined 
within a moderate number of hours, be- 
cause it is not to be considered that this 
Bill is to be carried to an all-night Sit- 
ting. I am given to understand that 
the Electric Lighting Bill is not likely 
to occupy any great length of time, and, 
therefore, I am in hopes that the Scotch 
Educational Endowments Bill will be 
taken at a very early period of the day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked after what 
hour the Bill would not be taken ? 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN wished to know 
whether the Prime Minister would not 
also put down the Poor Law Guardians 
(Ireland) Election Bill for to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
do that, because the House had been 
asked to assent to a Saturday Sitting for 
a definite purpose. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he supposed 
it might be taken for granted that no 
other Government Bills besides those 
that had been mentioned would be taken 
on Saturday, and that no private Mem- 
bers’ Bills would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Of course, we 
cannot control the House; but we shall 
be parties to no other proposal. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
think it has always been so understood. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked whether the 
Educational Endowments Bill would be 
taken immediately after the Electric 
Lighting Bill, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman declined to name an hour after 
which the Bill would not be taken? He 
should also like to ask whether the 
Prime Minister was himself one of the 
36 Scotch Members supposed to be in 
favour of the Bill, and how many Mem- 
bers of the Government were included 
in that number ? 

Lorp ELCHO said, he gathered that 
the first Bill to be taken was the Elec- 
tric Lighting Bill, and the second Bill 
was to be the Scotch Education Bill. 
He wished to know whether an hour 
could be fixed after which the Sitting 
would not be prolonged, or whether it 
was to be prolonged indefinitely, and 
whether private Members could put Bills 
down for the Sitting ? 

An hon. Memser: Or Motions? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is in the dis- 
cretion of private Members whether 
they put them down, and of the House 
whether it proceeds with them. The 
Government will move the adjournment 
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of the House when their Bills are dis- 
posed of. To fix the precise hour at 
which a Sitting shall close sometimes 
holds out a dangerous inducement to 
certain Members to prolong discussion. 
There is an understanding that the Sit- 
ting will be closed at a time compatible 
with the convenience of Members. Mo- 
tions stand in the same position as pri- 
vate Members’ Bills. 

Mr. BRAND asked the Chairman of 
Committees, whether, considering the 
importance of the changes he proposed 
to make in the Standing Orders respect- 
ing Private Bilis, he would put them 
down for some day other than Wednes- 
day, when they could be discussed in a 
fuller House than on that day? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that the 
state of Public Business would render it 
impossible to take them on Wednesday, 
and he would, therefore, put them down 
for Tuesday week. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
ORANGE PROCESSIONS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Whether he had any 
official information as to loss of life or 
personal injury arising out of the Orange 
celebrations in the North of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have received 
the following telegram :— 

“‘Sub-Inspector at Newry reports a slight 

disturbance there last night (Thursday), during 
which William Miller, shopkeeper, wounded 
Edward Kearney, labourer’s son, aged 15, with 
revolver in the leg, not dangerously. Miller 
arrested. Police dispersed mob, which threw 
some stones. All quiet in an hour after. Motive 
party spirit. Sub-Inspector at Lurga reports 
some stone-throwing at police last night; Army 
Reserve man fired at police and was arrested ; 
no harm done.” 
There was likewise a riot at Omagh, in 
which an Orangeman was wounded, I 
believe slightly. These occurrences are 
unfortunate, and I am very sorry for the 
poor people who are wounded ; but, on 
the whole, I hope the House will con- 
gratulate itself on the celebrations having 
passed off quietly. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
THE LOANS CLAUSE. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What additional 
sum will probably be required under the 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill for the 
purpose of making loans to tenants under 
£50 valuation ? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It will be my 
duty to propose the clause, and in pro- 
posing it I will give the best estimate in 
my power. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Srr HENRY PEEK asked whether 
it was true that the ‘‘ Glenlyon” steamer 
had been looted by Arabs in the Suez 
Canal ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, I sup- 
pose this Question would be more pro- 
perly addressed to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty ; but, in view of the great 
interest felt in the subject, I may say 
that I have made inquiries, and I find 
that neither at the Foreign Office nor at 
the Admiralty have they any official 
confirmation of the report. At the same 
time, I ought to add that on the receipt 
of the report steps were immediately 
taken at the Admiralty to ascertain its 
truth, and I understand that the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty will be prepared 
to state them to the House. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
In answer to this Question, and also to 
one previously asked with respect to the 
steps taken to protect vessels passing 
through the Canal, I have the following 
statement to make. Yesterday afternoon 
we asked the senior officers at Port Said 
and Suez whether traffic was proceeding 
as usual through the Canal. At half- 
past 9 last night, Commander Edwards 
of the Ready, at Suez, telegraphed in 
reply — ‘‘ Canal traffic as usual.” At 
20 minutes to 12 last night, Captain 
Seymour, of the Jris, at Port Said, re- 
ported that several steamers were wait- 
ing to pass the Canal. The senior offi- 
cer at Port Said has been authorized, 
under the circumstances, to employ the 
gunboats now stationed at Suez and 
Port Said to accompany British vessels 
passing through the Canal if it should 
be found necessary. Inquiries have been 
made as to the accuracy of the report 
in this morning’s papers that the British 
ship Glenlyon was ashore in the Canal, 
and was being looted by Arabs, and 
we have just received information that 
the Glenlyon has passed through the 
Canal. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
beg to ask whether the Government 
has any further information with re- 
gard to the state of affairs in Alex- 
andria which they can communicate to 
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the House, either as to the state of 
the town or as to the amount of destruc- 
tion; also, whether they can say any- 
thing with reference to the report that 
Arabi Pasha has left his Army ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: With 
regard to the last point, Mr. Cartwright, 
in his telegram, dated 7 a.m., a portion 
of which has been read, said that efforts 
were being made to disperse the mob, and 
that Arabi had fled in a boat on the Canal, 
it was not known where. His troops are 
believed to be dispersing ; but it is some- 
what hypothetical information. 

Mr. M‘COAN: Will the proceedings 
at the Conference interfere with or im- 
pede any further military action at Alex- 
andria, should circumstances make it 
expedient ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
really ask for Notice; but even with 
Notice Ido not think it is a Question 
which it will be possible fur me to 
answer. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: Can 
the hon. Gentleman state how many 
thousands of Europeans were massacred 
at Alexandria ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Neither 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour nor Mr. Cart- 
wright has mentioned a massacre. Seve- 
ral persons are mentioned as having 
been killed; but there is no mention of 
a massacre on a large scale. They do 
not use the word massacre. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
do not know whether or not an answer 
can be given to my Question—whether 
the Government can give us any general 
account as to the present state of things 
in Alexandria? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I think 
the statement of my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs was 
meant as an answer to the Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It contains 
all the information we have. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In order to complete the answer, per- 
haps I may read a telegram which ap- 
pears in the early editions of the papers, 
which is the only telegram received at 
the Admiralty. It is dated 7.10, and is 
as follows :— 

‘‘ Regret distance from cable ship impedes 
my telegraphing rapidly. 

‘¢ Have occupied Ras-el-Tin with marines of 
squadron, and spiked guns in six batteries oppo- 

ite. 
are Alexandria still burning, but am clearing 
streets. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 
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“ Khedive safe in Palace, garrisoned by 700 
marines. 

“ Please express thanks of officers and men 
of the squadron for the gracious and kind mes- 
sage from Her Majesty. 

**Conduct of officers and men beyond all 
praise. 

“In reply to message from Her Majesty, 
wajority of wounded doing well, including 
Lieutenant Jackson, of Inflexible.” 


We replied to that telegram, stating 
that the proceedings of the Admiral were 
approved. 

Sm HENRY TYLER: Have the 
Marines been landed for police pur- 
poses ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: it was men- 
tioned yesterday, in a telegram which 
was read, that Admiral Seymour was 
instructed to place himself, if necessary, 
in communication with the Ottoman Com- 
missioner, Dervish Pasha. I would like 
to ask if the Government have any in- 
formation as to the whereabouts and 
attitude of Dervish Pasha, and as to 
whether he is associated with the Khe- 
dive in these attempts to restore order? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
refer the right hon. Gentleman to the 
Admiralty telegrams, because the Foreign 
Office telegrams are silent upon that 
point. I believe the whereabouts of 
Dervish Pasha were mentioned last 
night. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
That was a short telegrain received last 
evening to the effect that the Khedive 
and Dervish Pasha were reported safe 
on board ship in the harbour. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: The Question 
is, whether he was associated with the 
Khedive in the attempts to restore or- 
der ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: I beg to 
give Notice that on Monday I shall ask 
the Secretary for War, If it is true, as 
stated in the newspapers, that 5,000 
mules have been purchased in Spain 
and Algiers, at a cost of not less than 
£100,000, and under what Vote in the 
Army Estimates this amount would be 
forthcoming ; and, failing such provi- 
sion, to ask how soon it is the intention 
of the Government to ask for a Vote of 
Credit ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I can answer the 
Question at once; there is no truth in 
the report. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish to give No- 
tice that on Monday I will ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs whether he can give any infor- 
mation with regard to the Conference? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs a Question, which I 
think is of some importance, and I 
hope that he will be able to answer 
it now. A telegram in Zhe Standard 
states— 

“When morning broke on Tuesday ”’ 


—that is, before the bombardment com- 
menced— 

“adeputation of Turkish officials waited upon 
the Admiral, with a letter from the Ministry. 
In this communication the deputation, depre- 
cating hostilities, offered to dismount their guns 
and give satisfaction to the British demands. 
The Admiral replied that the time for negotia- 
tion had passed,” 


I wish to ask my hon. Friend, if that 
were so, whether that answer was given 
with or without the knowledge of the 
Home Government ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I saw 
the statement in 7he Standard; but we 
have had no sort of confirmation of it or 
any statement in the least in that direc- 
tion from the Admiral. There is no- 
thing in the least bearing upon the 
question. I would advise my hon. Friend 
to put any further Questions upon the 
subject to the Admiralty, because it 
more strictly concerns them. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: A similar 
statement has appeared in Zhe Times. I 
beg to give Notice that I will repeat the 
Question to the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty ; and I hope that they will in- 
quire into the truth of the report in the 
meantime. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
may say at once that no such informa- 
tion has reached the Admiralty. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Will my 
hon. Friend make inquiries as to whether 
there is any truth in it ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The Admiralty have generally avoided 
sending inquiries to Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, thinking it undesirable in the 
present circumstances to trouble him 
unnecessarily. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH TORRENS: I 
beg to ask whether any information has 
been received as to the removal of the 
archives and records of the European 
Courts at Alexandria before the confla- 
gration began ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH : 
May I supplement that Question by an- 
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other? I understood the hon. Gentle- 
man to have read only a portion of the 
telegram he had received from Mr. Cart- 
wright. I wish to ask whether he could, 
without detriment to the Public Service, 
give any further information ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir. I have given almost the whole of 
the telegram. The small omission I 
made was one I thought in the interests 
of the Public Service. It was only two 
or three words. With regard to the 
archives and records of the Courts, no 
information has been received ; but I 
think the matter is one of such import- 
ance that I will see that a telegram is 
addressed to Mr. Cartwright upon the 
subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish to 
ask the Prime Minister by what autho- 
rity Mr. Cartwright makes use of the 
expression, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man emphasized, that ‘‘ the troops that 
were about the Khedive were left by 
Arabi for the purpose of watching 
him?” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, I do not 
know what the hon. Member means by 
‘‘emphasizing.”’ I merely called atten- 
tion to the words themselves. Nor have 
we the means of knowing on what autho- 
rity Mr.Cartwright makes his statement ; 
but generally he has been very accurate 
and careful in the telegrams he has sent. 
Of course, in a period like this, he may 
be misinformed, and we must not take it 
that he is absolutely certain on every 
point ; but we have very great confidence 
in his care and discretion. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
oi 0 
ARREARS UF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Bri1u 213.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 

[ Progress 13th July. ]} 
[FIFTH NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
SErTLEMENT oF ARREARS OF Rent. 


Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 


[Filth Night.) 
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Carrain AYLMER moved, in page 2, 
line 17, to leave out Sub-section (4), 
which provided that a remission. by the 
landlord of the whole or any part of the 
rent payable in respect of the year ex- 
piring should be deemed to be a satis- 
faction of the amount of rent so remitted. 
There were many cases in which it 
was quite possible the landlord might 
have made a remission of the rent which, 
under altered circumstances, he would 
not have made. He could himself men- 
tion a number of cases in which, under 
existing circumstances, there had been 
a remission, which remission, under the 
operation of the present Bill would never 
have been made, and he did not think 
the landlords should be bound by remis- 
sions they had made under very different 
conditions. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
17, leave out Sub-section (4).—( Captain 
Aylmer.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That Sub-section 
4 stand part of the Bill.” 


Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) 
said, the Government were altogether 
unable to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
moved, in line 17, after ‘‘ landlord,’ to 
insert— 

“Tn writing under his hand, according to a 

form to be prescribed by the Land Commis- 
sion. 
He explained that his object was simply 
to secure that the remission should have 
been made with some kind of formality, 
so that the Commission might be fully 
satisfied in regard to it, and also that 
there should be some additional security 
against collusion between the landlord 
and tenant. He thought that a little 
formality would be very advantageous 
for this purpose. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 17, after ‘‘ landlord,” insert 
‘in writing under his hand according to a form 
to be proscribed by the Land Commission.”— 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Cotonet NOLAN said, the Amend- 
ment seemed to him to be of a totally 
different character from the explanation 
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of the right hon. Baronet. Under the 
clause as it would stand, if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, it would be neces- 
sary that any remission of rent by a 
landlord to a tenant should have been 
specified upon a written form. Although 
the Amendment of the right hon. Baro- 
net did not actually state so, any re- 
mission made in any other way would 
not be taken into account. Of course, 
in regard to the future, the Amendment 
would be of little consequence one way 
or the other, except that it would impose 
a condition of formality which would 
give trouble. He considered it an un- 
necessary formality, but not one that 
would be of importance in its conse- 
quences. In regard to past remissions 
it might, however, have a very preju- 
dicial effect. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that as a 
matter of principle the Government en- 
tertained very much the same view as 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Colonel Nolan). He did not gather 
whether the right hon. Baronet proposed 
to make it a condition of the remission 
that the landlord should have had a 
certain written form at his hand before 
he granted it; but if the right hon. 
Baronet did, then the Government cer- 
tainly could not accept the Amendment. 
Any landlord who had made an abate- 
ment in the past must be bound by it 
now. It would be very hard to ask the 
tenant to produce a paper before he was 
enabled to obtain the advantage of the 
clause, when the abatement had been a 
substantial and a bond fide abatement. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not wish to press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he thought 
it would be objectionable to harass the 
tenants by documents of this kind. It 
was quite clear that the Land Commis- 
sion would ascertain the fact that a re- 
mission had been made before they con- 
sented to entertain the application. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he would withdraw the Amendment ; 
but he hoped the Government would 
draw the attention of the Commission to 
the matter, so as to provide that there 
should be no collusion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON moved, in page 2, line 
18, to leave out “‘ expiring as aforesaid,” 





and insert ‘‘ for which such remission 
‘ 
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was made.’”’ The Amendment was di- 
rected to a question raised last night, 
and he had understood the Prime Minis- 
ter to accept the principle of it. The 
object of the Amendment was to pre- 
vent an injustice being done by the Bill 
as it stood. Sub-section 4 of Clause 1, 
taken in connection with Sub-section 3, 
would enable remissions made for 1879 
and 1880, of a large character, to be 
transferred to the year 1881, in respect 
of which year the landlord had never 
dreamt for a moment of making a re- 
mission. That was palpably absurd and 
unjust, and the Prime Minister was so 
impressed with the matter that he said he 
was willing to accept any Amendment 
that would prevent such a consummation 
being carried out. If the Government 
did not accept the Amendment, it would 
be necessary for him to state the argu- 
ments in support of it at some length, 
so as to make it overwhelmingly apply. 
Indeed, the matter was so plain that that 
fact constituted the difficulty of explain- 
ing the argument; but when he men- 
tioned it last night, the Prime Minister 
accepted it in principle. He should be 
glad if any Member of the Government 
would now say whether they intended 
to accept the Amendment or not. As 
no one rose to give the assent of the 
Government, he presumed they were 
not prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment, and they must take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of the delay 
which must be occasioned by putting 
him to the necessity of explaining over 
again what he had stated with clearness 
last night. He still maintained that Sub- 
section 3 was a mass of confusion; but 
under that sub-section it was not only the 
possible but the necessary construction, 
taken in conjunction with Sub-section 4, 
that if the landlord in the year 1881 made 
a remission and settlement of arrears due 
in 1880, and said to the tenant—‘‘ I 
have now wiped off the arrears of 1880, 
and I am willing to allow you to start 
clear, and let bygones be bygones; if 
you are willing to give me 50 per cent 
for last year, 1 am willing to cry quits” 
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and to transfer it violently to 1881, which 
was a good year in Ireland, and in re- 
spect of which the rent was completely 
secured. The object of the Amendment 
was to secure that a remission of rent 
made by the landlord should be attri- 
buted to the year the persons themselves 
intended; and he ventured to think that 
that was so patently just that nothing 
to the contrary could be urged against 
it. The way in which the provision 
stood at present was this. The sub-sec- 
tion was a very short one, and it said— 

‘*A remission by the landlord of the whole 
or any part of the rent payable in respect of 
the year expiring as aforesaid shall be deemed 


to bea satisfaction of the amount of rent so 
remitted.” 


The Sorrcrron Generat for IRELanp : 

ear, hear!] The Solicitor General for 
Ireland cheered that statement. He 
(Mr. Gibson) did not know why, but, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did 
cheer it, he supposed he thought there 
was some mode of explaining it otherthan 
that which he had stated. {The Soxict- 
TOR GENERAL for IRELAND: Hear, hear! ] 
All he (Mr. Gibson) could say was, that 
he did not know what it was, and he 
would now proceed to show why it was 
he did not think it possible. ‘The con- 
struction of Sub-section 3 was this. 
An artificial meaning in the earlier por- 
tion of the Bill had been given to the 
expression ‘‘ the year expiring as afore- 
said.”” That artificial meaning was con- 
tained in Sub-section a of Clause 1, 
which gave to the words “ the year ex- 
piring as aforesaid’’ a definite and fixed 
meaning. Under Sub-section 3, every 
payment made by the tenant to the land- 
lord ‘‘in or subsequent to the year ex- 
piring as aforesaid’? was deemed to 
have been made on account of the rent 
payable in respect.to that year; and 
then, in Sub-section 4, the remission by 
the landlord of the whole or any part of 
the rent payable in respect of the year 
‘‘expiring as aforesaid’’ was to be 
deemed a satisfaction of the amount of 
rent so remitted. It followed that if 
the payment made under Sub-section 3 


—he could understand such a transac- | was to be attributed to the year 1881, 


tion, because it would be perfectly intel- 
ligible. But the effect of this sub- 


| 


then the remission must equally be attri- 
buted to that year. That, in short, was 


section was violently to transfer that | the plain legal and sole possible con- 


arrangement from the year 1880 to the | struction of the words. 


It appeared to 


year 1881, and to compel the landlord | him that the Government refused to deal 
to treat a remission made in respect of with all the words taken together, aud, 
1879 under entirely different conditions, therefore, it was uncertain how they 
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proposed to deal with them in the case 
of this sub-section. The proposal he 
now made was to insert in the sub-sec- 
tion words which the Secretary of State 
for War and the Prime Minister, in clear 
and unqualified terms, last night said 
was the meaning and object of the Bill. 
The Prime Minister had taken up his 
(Mr. Gibson’s) words, and said that the 
consequences he had pointed out were 
so patently unjust that he would accept 
any words to prevent such an injustice. 
He (Mr. Gibson) regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman was not present. Al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman was a 
very difficult Minister to argue with, he, 
nevertheless, thoroughly understood the 
consequences of an argument, and rarely 
consented to run away from them. [A 
laugh.| Did the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) intimate by that 
utterance that he was of the same opi- 
nion ? 

Mr. SYNAN said, no; he had looked 
upon the statement as a complimentary 
one to the Treasury Bench generally. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the hon. Member 
would not compel him to withdraw the 
admission he had made. Taking up the 
Amendment, and assuming that the 
Government meant what they said, and 
that it was to be an honest provision, 
honestly worked, he could not under- 
stand why there should be any hesita- 
tion in accepting the Amendment. The 
reason he proposed to leave out the 
words “‘ expiring as aforesaid ”’ was that 
the Committee might be able to get out 
of the technical difficulty of having the 
interpretation violently transferred from 
Sub-section 3 to Sub-section 4. By Sub- 
section 3, payments made in antecedent 
years were to be transferred to the year 
1881; and under Sub-section 4, the re- 
missions made in antecedent years would 
be equally transferred. [‘‘ No!” ] Well, 
that was a matter of opinion, and he 
would not surrender his own views un- 
less his judgment was convinced in the 
matter. He asserted that that was the 
only construction the words were capable 
of. He had considered the matter re- 
peatedly, and until he heard arguments 
he had not yet heard, he should un- 
questionably maintain the opinion he 
had formed. Supposing the Government 
felt themselves in any difficulty, he 
would ask them to add, at the end of the 
clause, words which exactly carried out 


what was declared to be their intention 


Hr. Gibson 
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—namely, the words of which he had 
given Notice further on— 

“ Provided such remission is actually made in 

such year, and on the actual amount of such rent, 
and no remission made for any previous year 
am ae credited to the year expiring as afore- 
said. 
The last words in that Proviso were the 
words uttered by the Prime Minister 
last night. He (Mr. Gibson) had taken 
the very words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and had put them in an Amend- 
ment before the House rose; and if that 
was the meaning which the Government 
attached to the clause and represented 
the desire which prevailed in their 
minds, why not put it into plain English 
so that everyone could understand what 
their meaning was, a meaning which, he 
must admit, would meet the justice of the 
case? He would reserve any further 
arguments until he heard the expression 
of the views of the Government, and it 
must be very different from what he ex- 
pected before he would consent to sur- 
render his own opinions. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 18, leave out ‘‘ expiring as 
aforesaid,” and insert ‘‘for which such remis- 
sion was made.’’—(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
his right hon. and learned Friend had 
expressed his views in forcible lan- 
guage, and had declared that he did not 
understand the meaning and intention of 
this sub-section of the clause. Now, 
notwithstanding the assertion of his 
right hon. and learned Friend, it ap- 
peared to him that the Amendment pro- 
posed by his right hon. and learned 
Friend would merely have the effect of 
confusing the Bill and destroying the 
plain meaning of the clause. Sub- 
section 3 and Sub-section 4 dealt with 
two entirely different things. Sub-section 
3 dealt with imputed payments, and not 
to rent which had been remitted. As to 
what his right hon. and learned Friend 
said in regard to being treated unfairly, 
so far from there being anything unfair in 
the transaction, it was stated last night 
that, under Sub-section 3, all payments 
on account of rent made in or subse- 
quent to the year expiring as aforesaid, 
should be attributed to the year 1881. 
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But Sub-section 4 dealt with a totally 
different matter. It dealt with reputed 
omissions, and it simply stated— 

“ A remission by the landlord of the whole or 

any part of the rent payable in respect of the 
year expiring as aforesaid shall be deemed to be 
a satisfaction of the amount of rent so re- 
mitted.”” 
That was not at all what was meant byim- 
puted payment or otherwise, and an arti- 
ficial meaning was given by his right 
hon. and learned Friend to the words 
“expiring as aforesaid.” The real 
meaning of the sub-section was this. A 
remission by the landland of the whole 
or any part of the rent payable in re- 
spect to the year 1481 should be deemed 
—so far as the landlord was concerned— 
a satisfaction of the rent so remitted. It 
seemed to him to be impossible to ex- 
plain the meaning of the sub-section 
more clearly. 

Mr. HEALY asked how long this kind 
of discussion was to be continued by a 
small knot of Members above the Gang- 
way, who brought forward the same 
arguments night after night ? The Com- 
mittee had now been four days upon 
this clause, and yet they still found the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) pur- 
suing the same obstructive course and 
wasting the time of the Committee by 
repeating the same arguments over and 
over again. As the Prime Minister 
pointed out the other day, if a similar 
course had been taken by the Irish 
Members they would have been very 
summarily dealt with. He would sug- 
gest to the Chairman that the right hon. 
and learned Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), whose persistent 
obstruction of the Bill everybody knew 
should be Named. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was not in the 
slightest degree surprised at the argu- 
ments of his right hon. and learned Friend 
opposite ; but he entirely failed to fol- 
low them. It appeared to him to be as 
clear a proposition as possible, that if 
this sub-section stood as it was it would 
lead to the most absurd and ridiculous 
consequences. He would repeat, as 
shortly and as concisely as he could, his 
arguments to show that the clause would 
cause endless confusion. Under Sub- 


section 3, all payments made by the 
tenants of the rent of 1881, ‘‘ expiring 
as aforesaid,’”’ were to be considered to 
be made in satisfaction of that year’s 
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rent. ‘Satisfied’ was the Government 
word, and it had been pointed out that 
satisfaction could be given in either of 
two ways, partly by payment and partly 
by remission. Sub-section 3 dealt with 
questions of payment transferred from 
antecedent years—for instance, a pay- 
ment made in 1880 tothe year 1881. Pro 
tanto, that payment was a satisfaction. 
He now come to Sub-section 4; and 
the Committee would see that, in addij- 
tion to an imputed satisfaction, there 
was an imputed remission—a remission 
by the landlord of the whole or any 
part of the rent payable ‘in respect 
of the year expiring as aforesaid.” 
He would pause there. Under the pre- 
vious sub-section the year ‘‘ expiring as 
aforesaid ’’ was given an artificial mean- 
ing. Payments made for 1879 or 1880, 
provided they were made in the year 
1881, were deemed to be made “in the 
year expiring as aforesaid.”” They were, 
therefore, in this position. In Sub- 
section 4, ‘‘the year expiring as afore- 
said’? meant the year expiring at the 
last gale day of the year 1881; whereas, 
under Sub-section 3, an entirely different 
meaning might be given to it, because it 
was there provided that any payment 
made in 1881 was to mean a payment in 
respect of the year just expiring. There- 
fore, in Sub-section 4, there might be 
two meanings—first, a natural meaning, 
and then an artificial meaning, and if 
nothing was done to amend the clause it 
would lead to endless confusion. He 
should, therefore, feel called upon to 
divide the Committee upon the point. 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that 
his right hon. and learned Friend 
had repeated his argument so often, 
and his meaning differed so much from 
the view which he (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) conceived to be 
the only proper construction of the 
clause, ‘that he had tried to discover 
what the object of his right hon. and 
learned Friend really was. He (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) had care- 
fully studied the clause more than once ; 
and, after the best consideration he was 
able to give to it, it appeared to him to 
be absolutely free from the doubts which 
his right hon. and learned Friend 
attached to it. He would give his 
reasons very shortly for the opinion he 
held. The 3rd sub-section dealt with 
cases of the payment of rent. Pay- 
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ment made in 1881, although not in- 
tended to apply to 1881, would apply to 
1881 under the Act. The word. ‘‘ pay- 
ment” was used because no question 
arose under Sub-section 3 as to satis- 
faction at all. It was not a question of 
remission, but of payment. ‘They were 
transferred as payments to the year 
1881. That was done as a matter of 
course. He now came to the 4th 
sub-section, which dealt not with the 
question of payment at all, but with the 
question of remission exclusively. What 
was to be included in remission by the 
landlord ? — 


“A remission by the landlord of the whole 
or any part of the rent payable in respect of 
the year expiring as aforesaid, shall be deemed 
to be’ a satisfaction of the amount of rent so 
remitted.” 


What was meant by the words “ the 
year expiring as aforesaid ?”’ They could 
only mean the year 1881, and, therefore, 
the sub-section meant that the remission 
by the landlord of the whole or any 
part of the rent, payable in respect to 
the year 1881, should be deemed a satis- 
faction of the amount of rent so re- 
mitted. That was to say, that wher- 
ever there had been a remission of rent 
in the year 1831, it should be deemed to 
be tantamount to the payment of rent. 
But his right hon. and learned Friend 
maintained that the remission of rent in 
1881 was the remission of rent for 1879 
and 1880. Now, that he (the Solicitor 
General for Ireland) distinctly denied. 
The words were as clear and as plain as 
they could be; and the subsequent 
Amendment could not be accepted be- 
cause it was quite contrary to the inten- 
tions of the sub-section. The words of 
that Amendment were— 

‘** Provided such remission is actually made in 
such year, and on the actual amount of such 
rent, and no remission made for any previous 
year shall be credited to the year expiring as 
aforesaid.” 

In other words, a remission now made in 
1882 in respect of the rent of 1881 
would not come within the clause. The 
Amendment, therefore, was extremely 
unsatisfactory. His right hon. and 
learned Friend stated that the Prime 
Minister had declared that his view co- 
incided with that of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. No doubt, that was 
so. The Prime Minister said that if 
such a construction were to be placed 
upon the clause, it would be necessary to 
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guard against it; but the Prime Minister 
never said, nor did he think, there was 
any necessity for altering the words of 
the Bill. He (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) was clearly of the same opinion, 
and he should, therefore, oppose the 
Amendment. 

Mr. GIVAN said, that payment made 
on account of rent, or receipts given on 
account of rent, would apply to last 
year’s gale, and the clause would do 
away with the reprehensible practice 
which existed among some landlords of 
crediting the payment to other years. 
He would point out to the Government 
that the words ‘‘on account of rent,” 
introduced in the 3rd sub-section, might 
be said to have the same meaning as 
the words ‘‘on account of rent” in the 
Act of 1860, and, consequently, receipts 
given up to a particular period for rent 
in 1881 would not be said to apply to 
the year ‘‘ expiring as aforesaid.” It 
was important that the words ‘‘ payment 
on account of rent,’? should not be 
taken to mean “ payment on account” 
in that way. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would not 
divide the Committee upon the Amend- 
ment; but he would allow it to be 
negatived, and he would take a division 
upon the last Amendment, slightly 
altering it so that it would read as 
follows :—‘‘ Provided no remission made 
for any previous year shall be credited 
to the year expiring as aforesaid.” 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Monaghan (Mr. Givan) 
was one that deserved consideration, and 
he would endeavour to deal with it before 
the Report. He did not think it would 
be necessary to make any alteration in 
the words as they were drawn in the 
Bill, but he would certainly consider the 
matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he begged tomove, 
in line 19, after ‘‘ remitted,” to insert— 
‘‘Provided no remission made for any 
previous year shall be credited to the 
year expiring as aforesaid.” 

Mr. HEALY rose toa point of Order. 
He wished to know if this Amendment 
could be moved now that the Committee 
had negatived the previous one, which, 
to his mind, expressed the same idea ? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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now proposed a Proviso that no re- 
mission made for any previous year, 
should be credited to the year expiring 
as aforesaid, and he contended that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
posed to do exactly the same thing by 
this Amendment as was proposed by the 
Amendment which had just been ne- 
gatived. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: I should like to 
hear the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s explanation before the Amendment 
is put, but I will propose the Amend- 
ment to the House now. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 19, after the word “ remitted,” 
to insert the words “ Provided no remission 
made for any previous year shall be credited to 
the year expiring as aforesaid.’’— (Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, the mere fact of 
the Chairman proposing the Amend- 
ment showed that it was in Order, and 
le could not see any point in the ob- 
jection which had been raised by thehon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). He 
proposed to omit from the Amendment 
the words ‘‘ such remission is actually 
made in such year and on the actual 
account of such rent.’’ He thought that 
omission would obviate all mistakes, and 
the Amendment would then provide that 
no remission made for any previous year 
should be credited to the year expiring 
as aforesaid. 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he understood his right hon. and learned 
Friend to submit this Amendment ori- 
ginally asa consequential one; but it 
was now proposed to the Committee as 
a distinct Amendment. In its altered 
form it met with the view of the Go- 
vernment, but he did not think that it 
made the matter at all more clear. The 
clause was sufficiently clear as it stood. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought that it 
made the clause very much clearer. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Committee had 
not yet seen the words proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GIBSON: They are on the 
Paper. 

Mr. HEALY: No. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The words moved 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man are — ‘“‘ Provided no remission 
made for any previous year shall be 
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credited to the year expiring as afore- 
said.” 

Mr. HEALY said, he saw no reason 
why these words should be inserted. 
He did not think they made the clause 
any clearer at all; and he entertained a 
very natural suspicion of any words 
which came from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He would, there- 
fore, suggest to the Government that 
they should adhere to their own words, 
and not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he hoped his hon. 
Friend would not divide the Committee, 
because the Amendment would now set 
the Government view of the matter be- 
yond all question. It was contended 
that there was an ambiguity in the 
clause as it stood, and he was of that 
opinion himself. The object of the 
Amendment was to show that remis- 
sions made in the year 1880 should not 
be applied to the year 1881, and that 
was only common sense and common 
justice. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the Amendment 
would limit the discretion of the land- 
lord himself. Suppose the landlord was 
willing that a remission made in a pre- 
vious year should be credited to the 
year 1881—and the case was quite con- 
ceivable, for the landlord in numerous 
cases might have accepted 80 per cent 
of the rent for 1879 or 1880, and would 
be quite willing that the abatement 
should be made applicable to ‘the year 
expiring as aforesaid”—if he were 
willing to allow the abatement in that 
manner, he should be allowed to do so. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there was no fetter imposed in the least 
degree. The remission would be a re- 
mission of the rent of i881. 

Mr. HEALY said, he really thought 
the Government were doing a dangerous 
thing in accepting an Amendment of 
this kind without any consideration 
whatever. The clause ran— 

‘“« A remission by the landlord of the whole or 
any part of the rent payable in respect of the 
year expiring as aforesaid, shall be deemed to 


be a satisfaction of the amount of rent so re- 
mitted.” 


And the friends of the landlords now 


proposed to fetter the landlord’s dis- 
cretion by inserting the Proviso— 


“That no remission made for any previous 
year shall be credited to the year expiring as 
aforesaid.” 
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He wanted to know why the remission 
on the part of the landlord should be 
tied by an Act of Parliament? If he 
wished to make it credited to the year 
expiring, why should he not be allowed 
to do so? As far as he was concerned, 
he should divide the Committee against 
the Amendment. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer): If credited 
by the landlord as against the year 
1881, it becomes a remission of rent for 
the year 1881. 

Mr. GIVAN asked what would be 
the effect of the Amendment upon a re- 
mission made last year or the year be- 
fore? Suppose a remission of 50 per 
cent had been made, was the landlord 
to revoke that altogether, or include it 
in the calculation of the rent of the 
year 1881. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Amendment did not touch that mat- 
ter at all. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that, accord- 
ing to the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, unless the abate- 
ment was actually made in 1881, it would 
not be included, because the Amend- 
ment distinctly said—‘‘ provided such 
remission is actually made in such year.” 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had struck 
those words out of the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 213; 
Noes 31: Majority 182.—(Div. List, 
No. 261.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was 
generally admitted that there were some 
bad landlords in Ireland, and that being 
so, it was monstrous that these should 
be placed in the same category as the 
good landlords, and actually profit by 
the injustice they had committed. In 
those cases, when the Land Commission 
had fixed the judicial rent below the rent 
which the tenant had been previously 

aying, he proposed by the Amendment 

e was about to move, that the tenant 
should be allowed to deduct the amount 
that the Court decided to be in excess of 
the fair rent from the one year’s rent 
which he was required under this Bill 
to pay to the landlord. Supposing that 
@ man was rented at £30, and that an- 
other man, under a fairer landlord, was 
rented at £20 for a holding of the same 
value, it would be unjust that the land- 
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lord who charged the £30 should have 
the benefit of the excess in the payment 
made by the tenant for the one year’s 
arrears. It might be said that he was 
interfering with contract; but he need 
hardly say that this argument was ac- 
tually exploded. The Act of last year 
interfered with contract, and so did the 
present Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] It was 
a development of political life, and they 
must stand to it. He therefore dismissed 
the argument at once, and asked the 
Committee to consider the Amendment 
on its own merits. He thought hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would agree that it 
was only fair and reasonable that a man 
who had charged a fair rent for his land, 
should not be in a worse position than 
the man who had charged an excessive 
rent. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 19, after the word “ re- 
mitted,’”’ to insert as a new sub-section tho 
words—‘‘ If in the case of any holding in re- 
spect of which an application under this section 
is made, the judicial rent of same has been fixed 
prior to the date of such application, and the 
amount of the judicial rent is less than the rent 
previously payable in respect of such holding, 
the tenant shall, in satisfaction of the rent pay- 
able in respect of the year expiring es afore- 
said, be entitled to deduct from the amount 
thereof the difference between the amount of the 
judicial rent and the amount of the rent ac- 
tually paid in respect of such holding for each 
of the six years prior to the date of such appli- 
cation.” —(Mr. Labouchere.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

In line 3, to leave out from the word “ appli- 
cation,’’ to end of the Amendment, in order to 
insert the words ‘‘ the judicial rent shall be the 
rent payable for the year expiring as afore- 
said,”’—(Mr. Givan,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. GIVAN said, he would remind 
the Committee that in the Act of last 
year the judicial rent did not come into 
operation until the gale day subsequent 
to the fixing of the rent, and, therefore, 
the old rents—the rack rents and ex- 
cessive rents—would be in force for 
the purpose of ‘‘the year expiring as 
aforesaid.’’ If, then, the tenant was to 
have relief, he should have relief of the 
kind indicated. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he appre- 


ciated the motives which induced his 
hon. Friend to bring forward this 
Amendment. He believed he wished, 
as far as possible, to make the Bill 
auxiliary to the Land Act of last year. 
It was impossible for anyone interested 
in the recent legislation not to consider 
the connection between the two mea- 
sures ; and if was equally impossible for 
anyone anxious that the Land Question 
in Ireland should be settled on a good 
basis not to wish that the present mea- 
sure should induce people to apply for 
the benefits of the Land Act. But, 
after having considered this question 
very carefully, the Government had come 
to the conclusion that it would not be 
possible to introduce a provision that 
would affect the Act in the manner pro- 
posed by hon. Gentlemen. For Parlia- 
mentary reasons which were not of the 
lightest, they could not adopt the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. With re- 
spect to the argument of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
it was impossible not to wish that the 
landlord who had charged a moderate 
rent for his land should be placed in no 
worse position than the rack-renting 
landlord. But the hon. Member not 
only distinguished between these two 
classes of landlords; it must be allowed 
that he also distinguished between two 
classes of tenants. It had been said on 
frequent occasions that the Bill was a 
discouragement to the honest and hard- 
working tenant, and an encouragement 
to tenants of the opposite sort; but it 
seemed to him that the Amendment of 
the hon. Member would give a great 
advantage to the prudent and lucky 
tenant over the tenant who, though 
equally prudent, was less lucky; for 
the tenant who happened to be placed 
high on the list of applicants, and had 
had the judicial rent in his case fixed 
early, would have the opportunity of 
availing himself of the Amendment, 
while others less fortunate would be 
excluded. It had to be remembered that 
the operation of the Land Act would not 
be so rapid as they hoped the operation 
of this Bill would be when it passed 
into law, and, therefore, the fact of the 
judicial rent not having been fixed would 
exclude many from the benefit of the 
clause, and the effect of this would be 
largely to increase the discontent which 
was spread over the country. But the 
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Government had a stronger reason for 
objecting to this Amendment. It was 
impossible for them to depart from the 
principle of not interfering with the 
contracts of the past. Although the-in- 
teresting allusion of the hon. Member 
for Northampton to the tendency of 
modern legislation was cheered by hon. 
Members opposite and by some hon. 
Members on that side of the House, he 
would point out that the landlord’s right 
to receive the annual rent which he got 
before the case came before the Land 
Commission was the same as that under 
which he received the reduced rent 
under the operation of the Land Act. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he acknow- 
ledged the great difficulty which his 
right hon. Friend had expressed on the 
part of the Government of dealing with 
an Amendment of this kind. Probably, 
in the exact terms in which the Amend- 
ment was proposed, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton would not 
be likely to press it; but it must be 
borne in mind that the rents in Ireland 
were being reduced under the decisions 
of the Land Court 25 per cent. Now, 
he believed the entire rental of Ireland 
was estimated at £16,000,000, and this 
percentage of reduction would conse- 
quently represent a sum of £4,000,000 
a-year; but, even if it were only 
£2,000,000 a-year that the Irish tenants 
had been paying in excess of the total 
fair rent, anyone must see that this must 
have a very material effect on the arrears 
due from them to the landlords. His 
hon. Friend was anxious, if possible, 
tliat, in dealing with the arrears, there 
should be an equitable regard to the 
circumstances under which the arrears 
had accrued. He said that, while they 
were most anxious to protect the land- 
lord at the expense of the tenant with 
regard to the tenant right, they ought 
also, if possible, to do something for 
the tenant in the unfortunate position 
in which he was placed in consequence 
of the arrears which had accumulated 
through rack-renting. He was not pre- 
pared to say exactly in what form this 
was to be done; but the subject was one 
well worthy of the attention of the Go- 
vernment, that, in dealing with the 
arrears, some attention should be paid 
to the circumstances under which those 
arrears had accrued. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he had no objec- 
tion to the benefit which the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) 
intended to confer on the Irish tenants. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant had said one word in reply 
to the argument of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Givan) in support of 
his Amendment. The only allusion to 
it on his part was when he said that the 
tenants who had not had the good for- 
tune to get a judicial rent fixed for their 
holdings would be jealous of those who 
had. But he maintained there would 
be no jealousy of the kind in Ireland on 
this subject. On the contrary, he said 
that those who had their judicial rents 
fixed would be complimented by the 
tenants who had not had that good for- 
tune. He could see no difficulty what- 
ever in the way of the Government say- 
ing that if a judicial rent were fixed, the 
judicial rent for 1881 should be the 
amount payable by the tenant who 
availed himself of the relief afforded by 
this Bill. It appeared to him that both 
justice and reason were on the side of 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan), and he presumed the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton would be disposed 
to withdraw the latter part of his 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 
thought there was a good deal of force 
in some of the objections urged by his 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
to the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). His 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Synan) was correct in saying thatthe 
Chief Secretary had not addressed him- 
self to the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Monaghan (Mr. Givan), and the 
reason was probably because it was not 
on the Notice Paper. That Amendment 
appeared to him both moderate and 
reasonable, and he trusted it would be 
adopted. Hon. Members would be 
aware it had been anticipated that the 
landlords and tenants would meet and 
settle their differences without going 
into the Land Court; but that had 
proved not to be the case, and it was 
now known that a great length of time 
must elapse before judicial rents could 
be fixed for all the holdings. The 
effect of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Monaghan was simply that 
where the judicial rent had been ascer- 
tained, then for the purpose of consider- 
ing the amount of the rent for the year 
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in arrear, which had to be paid by the 
tenant under this Bill, the standard of rent 
judicially ascertained should be referred 
to, and not the rack rent previously paid. 
It seemed to him that this proposal was 
a sensible one, involving no interference 
with the object of the Government in 
keeping the lines of the two measures 
distinct, and, therefore, he trusted it 
would meet with the approval of the 
Committee. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
attach much weight to the arguments 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary had used against his 
clause. One of those arguments was, 
that because you could not do justice to 
all you ought not to do justice to 
some. The other argument was an old 
friend—‘‘ the sanctity of contract ;’’ and 
practically it amounted to this, that 
because the Government had most legi- 
timately taken away a large amount of 
property from Irish landlords, therefore 
they ought to regard what remained as 
doubly sacred. He preferred his own 
Amendment to that of the hon. Member 
for Monaghan; but, ashealways wished to 
consult the wishes of the House, he was 
willing to withdraw it. In doing so, he 
ventured to suggest that the Committee 
should accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Monaghan, and that 
then, if the sub-section were not accepted 
with the Amendment as it stood, they 
should go to a division upon it. 

Caprain AYLMER said, that almost 
all the arguments in favour of the 
Amendment were grounded upon the 
erroneous supposition that the landlord 
was to be paid the whole of the arrears 
of rent. But it was well known that 
only one year out of the three, or six, 
as the case might be, was to be paid 
under the Bill, and, therefore, the ques- 
tion only involved the difference be- 
tween the judicial rent and what was 
called the rack rent for one year. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Givan) practically ordered that the 
one year’s rent should be paid to the 
landlord in its reduced shape before it 
became legally due. The Government 
could not make the clause retrospective 
for the benefit of one class of tenants— 
they must adhere to the lines of the Bill 
as it then stood. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Government 
did not appear to have much faith in 
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been proved to be, on the whole, a set of 
thieves 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose to 
Order. He asked the Chairman to rule 
that expressions of the kind made use 
of by the hon. Member for Wexford, 
in the present state of Ireland, were dis- 
orderly. They led to the commission of 
murder and other crimes. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Wexford used the words 
upon his own responsibility. The ques- 
tion of Order did not arise. If, however, 
an hon. Member heard strong words 
used, it would be competent to him to 
move that they be taken down. 

Mr. HEALY said, the reductions of 
rent made by the Land Commission 
showed that the landlords had been 
robbing their tenants. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRICK said, he would 


move that those words be taken down. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the words ‘ the landlords have been rob- 
bing their tenants’ be taken down,’’— 
(Mr. Fitz-Patrick,)—put, and negatived. 


Mr. HEALY said, he had met the 
statement frequently made in that House, 
that there were dishonest tenants, by 
the statement that there were also dis- 
honest landlords. This Amendment, he 
said, was intended to meet the case of 
the dishonest landlords who had been 
rack-renting and robbing their tenants. 
The country had declared that this 
system should not continue; and the 
Amendment proposed to enact that where 
the rent was shown to be unfair, that 
unfair rent should not be paid by the 
tenant for the purpose of this Bill. It 
appeared to him a remarkable thing 
that the Government should refuse to 
adopt this Amendment in view of the 
fact that the rents paid by the tenants 
were declared to be unfair by the Land 
Court. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
although the words of the hon. Gentle- 
man might not have been technically 
out of Order, he thought they should 
not be allowed to pass without com- 
ment, and, therefore, he called on the 
Government to express their opinion as 
to the propriety of such language being 
used in that House. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
no one could have any doubt as to the 
opinion of the Government with refer- 
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ence to expressions of the kind they 
had just heard. The hon. Member for 
Wexford had, in his opinion, used an 
expression unworthy of the House and 
unworthy of himself. He said unworthy 
of himself, because, although the hon. 
Member allowed himself a certain license 
of expression, he sometimes made valu- 
able contributions to the debates. Al- 
though he regretted much the particu- 
lar expression which the hon. Member 
for Portarlington (Mr. Fitz-Patrick) had 
moved to be taken down, he must say 
that there might very well be some 
difference of opinion as to whether it 
came within the extreme category of 
expressions contemplated by the Rules 
and customs of the House. He had 
heard expressions equally strong made 
use of in that House in times of great 
political excitement — words of strong 
and exaggerated metaphor. But with 
regard to the epithet used by the hon. 
Member, he made no reservation what- 
ever. He hoped the hon. Member, 
whatever might be the strength of his 
own feelings, would see the propriety of 
withdrawing the particular epithet used 
towards the Irish landlords. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I think it right 
to state why it was that I could not rule 
the expression of the hon. Member out 
of Order. The question was one for the 
House, and not the Chairman, to con- 
sider. I thoroughly agree with the opi- 
nion expressed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that the word employed was extremely 
improper to be used in debate, and I 
trust the hon. Member will withdraw 
it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he felt, of course, as the Chairman had 
expressed it, that the word was one 
which it was improper to use in debate. 
He objected to it on that ground, un- 
doubtedly ; but he also objected to it on 
the ground that, in the present state of 
Ireland, such words applied to the Irish 
landlords as a body in that House, by a 
Member of the House, and allowed to 
pass unchallenged and unrebuked, were 
likely to have a very prejudicial effect, 
and even to encourage and suggest cri- 
minal and violent conduct. He thought 
it the duty of hon. Members to protest 
against such words being used on ac- 
count of the bad impression which might 
go abroad if they were allowed to pass 
unchallenged. 
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Mr. CHARLES RUSSELL said, he 


disapproved of expressions of the kind 
made use of by the hon. Member for 
Wexford, not only because they might 
have an injurious effect out-of-doors, 
but because they weakened the force of 
the argument of the hon. Member who 
employed them. There were few Mem- 
bers of the House, in his opinion, more 
capable than the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford of supporting their views by cogent 
arguments. But, he asked, was it worse 
to say that the landlords were robbers 
than to say that the tenants were dis- 
honest? For his own part, he deprecated 
the application of such terms equally to 
both classes. 

Mr. HEALY said, he desired to ac- 
knowledge the courtesy of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; but with regard 
to the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), he must point out 
that, while he took exception to words 
used on those Benches, hon. Members 
above the Gangway on that side of the 
House were in the habit of speaking of 
himself and his hon. Friends as thieves, 
assassins, and robbers. There was 
scarcely a Member of the Conservative 
Party who had not used most hurtful 
expressions with regard to Irish Mem- 
bers. As the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundalk (Mr. C. Russell) had said, 
they heard continually of dishonest ten- 
ants. It was not a week ago since they 
heard of Irish tenants going off to 
America with their plunder. Those 
men, however, had not been proved to 
be dishonest, although it had been 

roved in the Land Courts that the 
fomesds had, to the extent of 25 per 
cent, extracted unjust rents from the 
tenants. 

Srrk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
wished to know whether the hon. Mem- 
ber withdrew the words which he had 
been directed by the Chairman to with- 
draw ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had ex- 
pressed a hope that the hon. Member 
would withdraw the expression made 
use of; but he could not direct him to 
do so. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, as 
he had always been in favour of the 
judicial rent dating from the time of 
application, so that the tenants might 
all stand on the same footing, he should 
yote for the Amendment before the Com- 
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mittee in the form proposed by the hon, 
Member for Matnahen (Mr. Givan). 
For the Amendment as originally put 
forward he could not have voted. He 
was inclined to believe that, if matters 
were left as they were, a great many 
landlords would make a settlement with 
the tenants with regard to the one year’s 
rent which had to be paid to obtain the 
benefit of the clause; but that if the 
rule that the tenants were to pay on the 
judicial rent were once laid down, the 
landlords would hold out for the judicial 
rent on all occasions, and this he did 
not think would be for the benefit of the 
tenant. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Words inserted. 


Question put, 

“That the words ‘If in the case of any 
holding in respect of which an application under 
this section is made, the judicial rent of same 
has been fixed prior to the date of such applica- 
tion, the judicial rent shall be the rent payable 
for the year expiring as aforesaid’ be there 
inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 50; 
Noes 231: Majority 181.—(Div. List, 
No. 262.) 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, as it was desirable that all persons 
interested in the amount paid by the 
tenant into the hands of the Land Com- 
missioners should have notice of the 
amount being about to be paid over by 
the Commissioners, he begged to move 
words which would give persons in- 
terested an opportunity of being heard 
on the subject when necessary. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 27, after the word ‘“ shall,’’ 
insert ‘‘ having first given public notice in the 
prescribed manner.’ — (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
28, leave out ‘‘as landlord.”—(M. 
Givan.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM said, as he under- 
stood the Amendment next on the Paper 
in his name could not be moved in its 
present shape, he would not trouble the 
Committee with arguments in favour of 
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it on that occasion; but he expressed 
the hope that the Government would 
consider the propriety of inserting some 
words in the Bill which would prevent 
the incidence of public taxation on those 
portions of the rent which the landlord 
was compelled to forego under the pro- 
visions of this Bill. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, although he 
was not prepared to express a decided 
opinion upon the point then, the matter 
should receive consideration. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, if 
the Amendment he was about to move 
were not necessary, the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland would probably be able 
to state the reasons. In the case of the 
Parliamentary grant in relief of the 
Lancashire operatives in 1862, the ques- 
tion was raised by Mr. Bernal Osborne 
as to whether persons in receipt of public 
bounty were not thereby precluded from 
exercising the Parliamentary franchise ? 
On that occasion Sir George Grey re- 
plied that under the Common Law per- 
sons in receipt of bounty or money given 
in charity by the State were disfran- 
chised by the 3rd section of the Poor 
Act of 1832. Persons in receipt of pa- 
rochial relief were disqualified also, that 
provision being extended to counties in 
the Act of 1857. He knew the Amend- 
ment would be-regarded in some quar- 
ters as being vindictive ; but he begged 
to assure the Committee that it had 
about it nothing of that character. The 
simple object was to ascertain whe- 
ther persons who received charity, for 
it was nothing else, under the Act would 
be disfranchised? The Bill had been 
spoken of by the Government as a mea- 
sure for the relief of poverty. The 
Prime Minister himself had stated that 
this was the object of the Bill, and he 
(Sir Herbert Muxwell) wished to know 
what was the difference in respect of the 
franchise between persons who received 
relief under this Act and those who re- 
ceived parochial relief? He had no 
wish to cast any discredit upon persons 
who obtained the advantage offered by 
the Bill; but he thought it should carry 
with it the disqualification imposed by 
the Common Law on persons who had 
recourse to the State in order to meet 
their private obligations. 

Mr. PARNELL rose to Order. He 
asked whether the proposed Amendment 
came within the four corners of the Bill? 
It appeared to him that the hon. Mem- 
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ber proposed to disqualify certain, per- 
sons from the exercise of the = en- 
tary franchise, whereas the tit!é of the 
Bill was, ‘‘ A Bill to make provision re- 


specting certain Arrears of Rent in Ire-_ . 


land.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he had con- 
sidered the point of the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, and had decided, 
looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, that the hon. Baronet could move. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, so 
far from intending to impose any dis- 
qualification on the tenant who received 
the benefit of this Act, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
would read the first line of the Amend- 
ment, he would see that the proposal 
was to exempt the tenant from what 
might be the bearing of the Common 
Law upon the case. He was speaking 
in comparative ignorance of what was 
the bearing of the Common Law upon 
the case, and he awaited the explanation 
of one of the Law Officers upon the 
point. But if, as he supposed, a person 
receiving relief under this Act would be 
disqualified from exercising the fran- 
chise during the year in which that re- 
lief was given, then he proposed to re- 
lease him from that inability in consi- 
deration of his paying up his just debts 
accruing to the 3lst day of December 
last year. He trusted the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland would inform the 
Committee what was the bearing of the 
Common Law on this subject. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 33, after sub-section (6), 
insert,—“ (7.) Any tenant in whose behalf ante- 
cedent arrears may be extinguished shall be 
subject to the same disabilities, in regard to the 
Parliamentary franchise, as persons receiving 
relief from the public funds, unless and until 
they pay the gales of rent due up to the making 
of the order on their behalf by the Land Com- 
mission, and subsequent to the last gale day of 
the tenuncy in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one.” —(Sir Herbert Maz- 
well.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Bill 
implied that the tenants who had their 
arrears extinguished were not reduced 
to a state of poverty, because they would 
continue to work their farms in an effec- 
tive manner. It was true that the ten- 
ants would be benefited by the Bill; 
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but it was the landlords who would re- 
ceive a sum of money from the State; 
and therefore it seemed to him that it 
was they, if anybody, who should be 
disfranchised. He could not agree to 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet, 
and trusted it would not be pressed. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he had already quoted the Prime Mi- 
nister as describing the Bill to be a 
measure in relief of poverty. Now, he 
put it to the Committee whether, in 
making use of that expression, the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to convey that 
the Bill was for the relief of the land- 
lords or of the tenants? If the Bill were 
really for the relief of the landlords, he 
did not think Gentlemen sitting on that 
side below the Gangway would have 
been found so readily voting for it. He 
asked for information as to the bearing 
of the existing law upon the position of 
those tenants whose obligations, under 
this Bill, were to be met for them by the 
State. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
ment were of opinion that relief of the 
kind contemplated by the Bill certainly 
did not disqualify. When he was asked 
whether the Bill was for the relief of 
the landlord or the tenant, he could only 
reply that it was in relief of both. He was 
personally acquainted with Irish land- 
lords who were hoping for the passing 
of the Bill; but, whatever might be the 
correctness of that view, he was satisfied 
that the question could not be dealt 
with by the Committee in the manner 
proposed by the hon. Baronet. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
was satisfied with having moved the 
Amendment, and with having obtained 
the reply that the relief would not dis- 
qualify the tenant who obtained it. 
With the permission of the Committee, 
he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, after sub-section (6.) add:— (7.) 
‘** The onus of proving bis inability to discharge 
antecedent arrears under this Act shall rest with 
the tenant.” —(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAT ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsoy) said, 
although he saw no difficulty in the way 
of accepting the words moved by the 
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right hon. Baronet, yet, as they ap- 
peared to him to be quite unnecessary, 
having regard to the clause as now 
framed, he suggested that the Amend- 
ment should not be pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL said, the Amend- 
ment he was about to move was in- 
tended to apply a remedy to a practical 
defect in this Bill, which if allowed to 
continue would render the Bill, so far as 
its compulsory character went, useless. 
If the Amendment he proposed to move, 
or something amounting to it, were not 
accepted, it would result that those land- 
lords who might have been disposed, 
under a compulsory arrangement, to per- 
mit their tenants to have the benefit of 
the Arrears Clause of the Act of last 
year, would arrange with their tenants 
under this Act, while those landlords 
who were not disposed to extend any 
mercy to their tenants would be in a 
position to deprive them of their hold- 
ings. As the law stood there was no 
power in any Court to stay proceedings 
for the recovery of rent by action or 
otherwise. The County Courts had the 
power of postponing the issue of decrees 
and the execution of ejectments if an 
application were made by the tenant 
and good cause shown. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoy), in- 
terposing, said, it would be in the recol- 
lection of the Committee that he had 
undertaken to bring up a clause on Re- 
port dealing with cases where proceed- 
ings were pending. The Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Member went in 
the same direction. The Government, 
he repeated, had prepared a clause, 
which they would submit on the Report, 
and which would cover almost the entire 
ground taken up by the hon. Member. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought it 
would be better that the whole subject 
should be dealt with in one clause; but 
after the statement of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman he should not move. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH moved to add at 
the end of the clause the words— 

‘“‘ Any application by a tenant under this 
section shall set forth the property of which 
the said tenant was in possession, or to which 
he was entitled, when the arrears accrued due, 
and the property of which he was in possession, 
or to which he was entitled, on the date of his 
application.” 


His object was to prevent collusions as 
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far as possible in a matter of this kind ; 
and he thought that if the tenant was 
called upon to make a statement in writ- 
ing he would carefully consider what it 
was that he put down. He had no wish 
to cast any imputation upon the tenants 
generally ; but there might be a disposi- 
tion on their part to make very wild 
statements as to their capacity to meet 
the obligations they had entered into, 
and an unwillingness to conform with 
strict truth to the actual facts of the case 
when they found themselves dealing 
with the money of the State and the 
money of the landlord. The Bill was 
one which, undoubtedly, would tend to 
the demoralization of the tenant. There 
was very little doubt that it would have 
that effect, and it should be the endea- 
vour of Parliament to diminish that de- 
moralizing effect as much as possible. 
He hoped that everyone who was en- 
titled to relief under the Bill would ob- 
tain it, but no one who was not entitled 
to relief ought to obtain it; and, there- 
fore, the machinery by which the Bill 
was to be carried into operation should 
be distinct and clear, and the mode of 
procedure prescribed without any doubt 
or hesitation. Every tenant making an 
application for relief under the Act ought 
to be called upon to make a distinct de- 
claration in Court as to the property of 
which he was in possession, so that there 
should be no mistake. He trusted the 
Government would see the necessity of 
inserting some such condition as this, and 
he would, therefore, move the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, at end, add,—“ Any application by 
a tenant under this section shall set forth the 
property of which the said tenant was in pos- 
session or to which he was entitled when the 
arrears accrued due, and the property of which 
he was in possession or to which he was entitled 
on the date of his application.”—(Mr. W. H. 
Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not 
think the words would come in very well 
in the place suggested by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith). He en- 
tirely agreed with the object of the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he did not think it 
was necessary to set out these words. 
The Commissioners would be the per- 
sons who should say what information 
ought to be required before they were 
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in a position to arrive at a decision in 
reference to any particular claim. If the 
Amendment were adopted they might 
be required to go into transactions which 
occurred six or seven years ago. If it 
were necessary to introduce these words 
at all, they would be more properly in- 
troduced into the 7th clause. He did 
not think any such provision was neces- 
sary in the Bill at all; but if it should 
be necessary, then the Land Commis- 
sioners would be the proper persons to set 
out the nature of the information re- 
quired. He hoped the right. hon. Gen- 
tleman would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he was 
ready to admit that there was some 
analogy between this case and an ordi- 
nary case of insolvency; but he wished 
to point out that when they had to deal 
with something like 100,000 cases the 
analogy between such a vast amount of 
cases and the few cases which went into 
the Bankruptcy Court ceased altogether, 
and the forms which applied to the ap- 
plication should be made as simple in 
their details as possible. He had no 
doubt that the Court would prescribe 
comprehensive rules, and that they would 
insure some mode of dealing rapidly with 
the case, so as to prevent delay in the 
working of the measure. He was afraid 
that the adoption of the Amendment 
would only occasion delay. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was of opi- 
nion that the Committee should pre- 
scribe, as far as possible, all the direc- 
tions for the instruction of the Land 
Commissioners. He was of opinion that 
they ought to indicate to the Commis- 
sioners that an application for relief 
should be made in writing, and that they 
should be made in a prescribed form. 
The Bill might contain a Schedule giving 
the form. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to point 
out to the Committee that the setting 
forth of the information referred to in 
the Amendment might tend very much 
to mislead the Court, because it proposed 
that the tenant who made an applica- 
tion under the section should set forth 
the property of which he was in posses- 
sion, or to which he was entitled, when 
the arrears accrued due. But that would 
leave an important element in the case 
out of consideration altogether, because, 
although he might be possession of, or 
entitled to, certain property, the condi- 
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tion did not require him to set forth 
what his liabilities were; and it was, 
therefore, only a one-sided representation 
that was contemplated by the Amend- 
ment, which, instead of being a guid- 
ance to the Court, would tend to mislead 
it as to the circumstances of the tenant. 
He thought that was a fatal objection to 
the Amendment. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the object 
of the Amendment was to apply to the 
payment of rent, and not to any liabili- 
ties or any other purposes; and, there- 
fore, it was not necessary for the liabili- 
ties of the tenant to be set forth. If it 
were intended to make the measure a 
Bankruptcy Bill, then, of course, the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman 
would be relative. He understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War to assent to the principle 
of the Amendment, but to object to its 
introduction in the present place. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had pointed 
out that if it were necessary to insert 
the Amendment at all, which he did not 
think it was, the proper place for insert- 
ing it would be in the 7th clause, and 
not in the present one. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he confessed 
that he attached considerable importance 
to information of the tenant’s condition 
at the period when his arrears accrued 
due. The Land Commission would not 
be doing their duty if they did not ask 
and ascertain from the tenant what had 
become of any property he possessed at 
the time he ceased to pay rent. He 
intended to cast no aspersion upon any- 
body whatever; but it was only right 
and proper, when they were dealing with 
public money, as they were dealing with 
it here, and dealing with public morality, 
that they should follow up the matter 
strictly and carefully, and he should cer- 
tainly not be satisfied unless some provi- 
sion were made in the Bill in the manner 
he had suggested. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman withdraw the Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
willing to withdraw it at that stage. 

Mr. WARTON regretted that there 
was so strong a disposition on the part 
of the Government to leave everything 
to the Court. Such important matters 
as those raised by the right hon. Gentie- 
man laid at the root of the tenant’s right 
to have this relief, and the conditions 
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under which the application was to be 
made ought to be distinctly stated in the 
Bill, and not left to be settled by the 
Commissioners under the 7th section. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill would bearin mind 
that it was of the utmost importance 
that as little as possible should be left to 
the Land Commission in the shape of 
framing rules; and he trusted that as 
this particular question laid at the very 
root of the tenant’s right to get relief, 
it would be borne in mind by the Govern- 
ment when the 7th section came under 
consideration. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he trusted 
that the Government would not allow a 
proposal of this sort to be entertained: 
He thought it ought to be left to the 
Land Commission to frame what rules 
they would require in regard to evidence 
on matters of this sort. According to 
the Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it might be thought that the 
tenant was making a statement of his 
affairs in the matter of his bankruptcy. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that if the Bill was really to be carried 
out, and the inquiry was to be a real 
one, as the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant had asked the Committee to 
make it, then there ought to be an in- 
quiry similar to that proposed by his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith). 
He trusted that at the proper time his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
would again propose his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That Clause 1, as amended, stand part 
of the Bill.” 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
this would be a legitimate opportunity 
to review the clause, and to state the 
feelings which hon. Members on that 
side of the House entertained with re- 
gard to it. However, he would assure 
the Committee that it was not his in- 
tention to go again into questions which 
had already been fully discussed; but 
simply to say that, as far as his judg- 
ment was concerned, no alteration had 
been made in the clause which at all 
removed the objections he entertained to 
it. It was true that an important Amend- 
ment had been introduced by the Prime 
Minister, by which some direction was 
given to the Land Commission as to the 
mode in which they were to consider the 
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tenant’s interest in deciding upon his 
ability to pay; but, as far as he could 
judge, that direction was so vague that 
one-half of its usefulness would be lost. 
Gift and compulsion were the two pillars 
on which the measure had been said to 
rest. These pillars still remained em- 
bodied in the clause, although it seemed, 
from last night’s declaration on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that both 
were to be ignored in another part of 
the Bill. He felt so strongly the great 
objections that existed to the clause that 
he should say ‘‘ No”’ to the Question that 
the clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that before 
the clause passed he wished to take 
that opportunity of removing a mis- 
apprehension which he found prevailed 
the other day in regard to some remarks 
of his respecting the Land Commission. 
His attention had been called, through 
the medium of a friend, to the fact that 
the Chief Commissioner had felt him- 
self aggrieved by some observations 
which he (Mr. J. Lowther) had made, 
which he thought placed an unfair con- 
struction on a speech of his (Mr. Justice 
O’ Hagan’s) delivered upon the opening 
of the Land Commission. He (Mr. J. 
Lowther), in moving that the words 
‘‘Land Commission” be struck out of 
the clause, had referred to what he con- 
sidered to have been the Jdches of the 
Land Commission ; and he was reported 
to have said that the Chief Commis- 
sioner had laid down the doctrine that a 
tenant, apart altogether from his indus- 
try and capacity, should be able to live 
and thrive. He (Mr. J. Lowther) at 
first was only supplied with a brief re- 
port of the remarks the learned Judge 
was alleged to have made; but he had 
since been supplied with an exact report 
of what Mr. Justice O’ Hagan said, and 
he found that what the learned Judge 
stated was this, that— 

‘‘ A rent which might be fairly paid, and yet 
permit a tenant not deficient in those qualities 
of industry and providence which are expected 
in any walk of life to live and thrive.” 

He was glad to have an opportunity of 
correcting the matter, and without, at 
the present moment, expressing any 
opinion as to the propriety of those re- 
marks, he must observe that the quali- 
fication introduced into them seemed in 
the case of Professor Baldwin and other 
Sub- Commissioners to have been re- 
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garded very much in the light of a 
well-known intimation — “Don’t nail 
his ears to the pump.’’ However, he 
was glad to have the opportunity of 
making this explanation, and of remoy- 
ing any misapprehension which might 
have arisen from what fell from him on a 
former occasion. The report of his (Mr. 
Lowther’s) speech had been somewhat 
condensed, and to that fact was due some 
of the misapprehension which had arisen. 
In regard to the clause, he entirely 
agreed with what had fallen from his 
right hon. Friend the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). He had no wish to make a second 
reading speech on this occasion, and he 
did not intend to avail himself of this 
opportunity for making one. He had 
not, as a matter of fact, made a speech, 
except a few observations partaking 
more of the nature of a personal explana- 
tion, either on the Motion for the second 
reading of the Bill or on the Motion 
‘That the Speaker do leave the Chair;”’ 
and as the Government had promised to 
give further consideration to the ques- 
tion as to how far the tenant’s interest 
in his holding could be rendered a secu- 
rity for the landlord and for the British 
taxpayer, he would not now discuss the 
clause. He would not, upon the pre- 
sent occasion, even say whether it was 
right or wrong that the property of 
the landlord should be taken away and 
handed over to his tenant without com- 
pensation. That was a matter of a very 
debatable character. He hoped the Go- 
vernment, at a later stage, would bring 
up words to enable the recently-acquired 
property of the tenant to be made avail- 
able for the liquidation of his debts and 
the protection of the British taxpayer. 
In regard to the clause, they had been 
promised several Amendments at a later 
stage. He was sorry to hear the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War state just now, in reply to his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. H. Smith), that the 
present condition of the tenant’s finan- 
cial affairs was the only thing to be con- 
sidered by the Government in framing 
their Amendments. What was neces- 
sary for the purpose of the protection of 
the taxpayers as well as the landlords, 
and was also necessary as a protection 
from the demoralizing effect of the Bill, 
was that it should be clearly proved to 
the satisfaction of the tribunal counsti- 
tuted under the Act that the tenant was 
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incapacitated by what might be called 
misfortune from paying his debts at the 
time those debts becamedue. Thatshould 
be clearly borne in mind, and he thought 
that what the Secretary of State for War 
had said was a falling-off from the inti- 
mation which the Prime Minister had 
conveyed at an earlier stage—namely, 
that the tribunal must be satisfied that 
the tenant was incapable of paying rent 
at the time the rent accrued due. He 
hoped that the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman were not to be taken as 
betokening any falling away from that 
position so far as the clause was con- 
cerned. However it might be amended 
his objections to it would not be pared 
down in the slightest degree. His ob- 
jection to the whole Bill, he was bound 
in candour to add, was one of principle, 
and in no shape or form could any of its 
details be amended so as to remove his 
objections. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked, that what 
he had said, or intended to say, was that 
the words that were proposed would 
carry the inquiry back six or seven years, 
and that what had to be investigated 
was the present inability of the tenant 
to pay. He did not know what the 
nature of the inquiry might be, or. how 
far it might be carried; but he thought 
that all matters of that kind should be 
left to the Land Commission. It would 
be quite out of the question to compel a 
tenant, who might have been in trouble 
since the famine year, to prove what his 
circumstances had been every half-year. 
He would not, however, continue the 
discussion, but would follow the ex- 
ample of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and 
avoid entering into contentious matter. 
He was glad to hear the statement of the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther) in reference to the 
speech of Mr. Justice O’ Hagan, because 
the misunderstanding in regard to what 
Mr. Justice O’ Hagan had said had not 
been limited to that House, but had been 
carried further. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 

Clause 2 (Modification in case of 
evicted tenant when restored to hold- 
ing). 

Mr. HEALY said, he had given 
Notice of various Amendments to this 
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clause; but although they appeared for- 
midable on paper, they were merely in 
the nature of verbal Amendments. He 
proposed now, in line 6, after the word 
‘‘ aforesaid,’ to insert the words ‘ and 
full costs.” The clause said that the 
Court should deal with the case as if the 
tenant had paid all arrears of rent up to 
the last gale day in the year expiring 
as aforesaid; but, otherwise, should 
proceed in manner directed by the Act 
of 1860. The Act of 1860 was the 
Landlord and Tenant Law Amendment 
Act, or commonly known as Deasy’s 
Act; but Deasy’s Act, which this clause 
proposed to carry out, did not use the 
words at all. On the contrary, the 
words in Deasy’s Act were ‘rent and 
costs,” and unless the word ‘ costs” 
were put in the 71st section of Deasy’s 
Act it would not be put into operation. 
Deasy’s Act required the tenant to have 
paid all rent and costs. He presumed that 
the right hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland would soon be sitting as 
a Judge; and if a case came before him 
in which it was shown that the tenant had 
only paid the arrears, and not the costs, 
then, undoubtedly, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman would decide that he 
had not complied with the terms of 
Deasy’s Act. He thought that this 
Amendment was necessary in order to 
make Deasy’s Act operative. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
6, after ‘‘ aforesaid,’ insert ‘‘ and full 
costs.”’—( Mr. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he was unable to accept the Amendment. 
The effect of the proposal would be to 
place the tenant who had satisfied his 
rent in the same position as if he had 
paid both rent and costs. The Amend- 
ment did not even provide that the costs 
should be paid by the Treasury or the 
State. Now, the provision of the Bill 
was that the landlord, having incurred 
costs in getting a judgment, the tenant 
was only to be reinstated after paying 
the rent and costs; but if the Amend- 
ment were adopted, it would place the 
tenant who had only paid the rent in 
the same position as another tenant who 
had paid both rent and costs, and, in 
the first case, the landlord would be out 
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of pocket to the extent of his costs. A 
proposition of that nature he considered 
to be altogether unreasonable. 

Mr. HEALY said, the misapprehen- 
sion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman as to the effect of the Amend- 
ment was a natural one, because, in 
point of fact, although his Amendment 
alluded to the question of costs, it did 
not in reality touch the question of 
costs at all. Deasy’s Act said it should 
be lawful for a tenant to be reinstated 
on payment of rent and costs, which 
was to say that the tenant was to fulfil 
both conditions of paying rent and costs. 
But in this section no mention was made 
of the word ‘‘ costs’’ at all, and, there- 
fore, Deasy’s Act could not. be brought 
into operation. A Judge sitting in Court 
would say the Act required the Court to 
deal with the case as if the tenant had 
paid all arrears of rent ; but if the ten- 
ant had only paid up all arrears of rent 
under Deasy’s Act the Court would do 
nothing at all. He must have paid not 
only the arrears of rent, but costs as 
well. It did not prejudice the landlord 
in the slightest degree, because if the 
Court was not satistied that the tenant 
had paid the arrears of rent and costs it 
would do nothing at all. If the Govern- 
ment thought the section carried out the 
law he would be quite satisfied; but his 
own opinion was that it did not. 

Toe ATTOKNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that, as the Bill now stood, the tenant 
asking for restitution would have to 
comply with the provisions of Deasy’s 
Act, which were that he should have 
paid the rent and costs. The result 
of the Amendment would be that the 
tenant, on satisfying the rent, was to be 
put in the same position as if he had 
satisfied the rent and costs; whereas, by 
the clause, he would not only have to 
satisfy the rent, but to pay the costs 
also. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it seemed to 
him that the Amendment was required 
in order to place the tenant on the same 
footing as a tenant under the Act of 
1860, and unless they adopted the 
Amendment he did not think they would 
put the tenant in that position. A ten- 
ant who had not been actually evicted 
would be entitled to save himself from 
eviction on paying rent, leaving costs to 
remain as an ordinary debt. He was 
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prevent himself from being evicted ; but 
under this clause he was compelled to 
pay both rent and costs in order to be 
restored. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Wexford (Mr. Healy) proposed that 
he should be restored on the same foot- 
ing, as regarded costs, as under Deasy’s 
Act ; and he gathered that costs could 
be wiped away, but would still remain 
as an ordinary debt, which could be re- 
covered in the ordinary way. The non- 
payment of costs, however, would not 
be a bar to the restitution of the tenant. 
He would, therefore, submit that if it 
was the wish of the Government to re- 
store the tenant, and place him in the 
same position as regarded costs as the 
tenant who had not been evicted, they 
must accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. SYNAN said, he thought the 
question had been discussed under a 
misapprehension. The clause provided 
for two things. It provided what the 
Court of Commissioners was to do, and 
it provided, also, what the Court, under 
Deasy’s Act, was to do. What the 
Commissioners were to do was to make 
an order under this Act, and the costs 
had nothing to do with that order. But 
under Deasy’s Act it was necessary that 
the person restored should have paid 
both rent and costs. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, he concurred 
in the view expressed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Synan). 

Mr. GIVAN regretted that he was 
compelled to disagree with his Colleague 
(Mr. Findlater). He thought the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) was 
perfectly right, and unless the Amend- 
ment was adopted the clause would en- 
tirely fail to carry out its intention. 
Under what circumstances would the 
Act of 1860 come into operation? It 
would come into operation by the pay- 
ment of rent and costs. Under what 
circumstances, as the clause stood, was 
it intended to make the Act come into 
operation. By a statement which did 
not comply with the condition of Deasy’s 
Act—that was to say, it fell short in one 
vital point, and if the tenant applied for 
an order and asserted that the rent only 
had been discharged, then the Court 
would have nothing to do but say— 
**You have not complied with Deasy’s 
Act, because you have not paid rent and 
costs, and, therefore, you have no right 
to come here.”” He considered the ob- 
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jection of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) to the clause was a very 
serious objection, and that it- might 
defeat the operation of it altogether. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL vor 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrrr) said, that the 
Biil dealt with rent, and not with costs. 
If a tenant were evicted under Deasy’s 
Act, the law gave him a locus penitentia, 
and enabled him to come back at any 
period within six months on the equit- 
able terms of satisfying all the rent due, 
and indemnifying the landlord for the 
cost of the proceedings he had under- 
taken. Under this Bill, it was provided 
that the tenant who had paid his rent, 
even though he were evicted by a com- 
petent Court, should be treated as having 
paid his rent once for all, and for all 
purposes, and, among others, for the 
purpose of obtaining restitution; but he 
must not only have paid the rent, but 
also have paid the costs. It might be a 
great pity that the tenant should be re- 
quired, before he was restored, to pay 
costs as well as the rent; but when he 
obtained the order he was treated as if 
he had paid everything, and the Govern- 
ment could not consent to any Amend- 
ment that would defeat the landlord’s 
right to obtain costs. 

Mr. GIVAN said, the clause em- 
powered the Court to deal with cases in 
which the tenant had paid all arrears of 
rent and costs. The Court had no power 
to deal with a tenant who had paid ar- 
rears of rent only. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the Court 
would have no power to deal with a 
man who had paid his rent unless he 
had also paid his costs. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was astonished 
that the Government would not accept 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Monaghan (Mr. Givan). This Bill pro- 
posed to put in operation certain portions 
of Deasy’s Act. Now, Deasy’s Act only 
came into operation where the rent and 
costs had been paid, and this Bill said 
the Court should deal with the case as if 
the tenant had paid all arrears of rent 
up to the last gale day, which meant 
that the Court would be able to do no- 
thing at all under Deasy’s Act, because 
the reference to costs was left out. Then, 
why not put it in the Bill and adopt the 
Amendment? It would not damnify the 
landlord in the slightest degree, because 
the Court would insist upon the tenant 
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paying both rent and costs. The Amend- 
ment was a technical one which did not 
affect the position of the landlord in 
any respect; but if it were omitted from 
the Bill he did not believe that any Judge 
would arrive at the conclusion that the 
provision of Deasy’s Act had been com- 
plied with. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomnson) said, 
the only question was whether the ‘ob- 
ject which the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) professed to have was 
not better accomplished by the clause as 
it stood. He would undertake, how- 
ever, to consider the matter carefully, 
and he would confer with the hon. Mem- 
ber upon it, it being understood that 
without the payment of costs no right 
to restitution should be given. If the 
hon. Member could convince the Go- 
vernment that the insertion of the 
Amendment was necessary there would 
be no objection to accept it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Taz CHAIRMAN: I would point 
out to the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), before he moves the next 
Amendment, that it seems to conflict with 
another Amendment placed on the Paper 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), which comes below. 

Mr. HEALY said, that would not be 
found to be the case. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Then the hon. 
Member had better explain the effect of 
his Amendment. 

Mr. HEALY moved, in line 7, after 
“1860,” to add the following words :— 

‘* For the purpose of enabling any such evicted 

tenant to make an application to the Land Com- 
mission under the first section of this Act, the 
Land Commission shall have power, on applica- 
tion made by him during the time limited for 
applications under this Act, by enlarge the time 
during which he may redeem his tenancy, sub- 
ject to such terms and conditions as may seem 
just.” 
He said that such an Amendment was 
absolutely necessary in the clause, and 
for this reason—If five months of the 
term of redemption ran out, and the 
tenant only had one month left in order 
to bring the Act into operation, he would 
lose all claims to the benefit of the Act, 
because the term of redemption had run 
out. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 7, after “ 1860,” to insert the 
words,—‘ For the purpose of enabling any such 
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evicted tenant to make an application to the 
Land Commission under the first section of this 
Act, the Land Commission shall have power, on 
application made by him during the time limited 
for applications under this Act, to enlarge the 
time during which he may redeem his tenancy, 
subject to such terms and conditions as may 
seem just.” —(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the Government had no objection to 
accept the Amendment. He understood 
its sole object was to provide that where 
the period of redemption had nearly run 
out it might be enlarged by the Land 
Commission for the purpose of enabling 
the tenant to come under the Bill. He 
thought, however, that the last words of 
the Amendment, “‘ subject to such terms 
and conditions as may seem just,” might 
be altered by leaving the terms and con- 
ditions under the control of the Land 
Commission. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he took exception 
to the course pursued by the Govern- 
ment in reference to this Amendment. 
It proposed, for the first time, not only to 
interfere with, but to arrest indefinitely, 
a legal process already obtained by the 
landlord. It was obvious that the line 
must be drawn somewhere in reference 
to this matter, because it was impossible 
that they could deal with every case 
which might be suggested was entitled 
to consideration. The law already al- 
lowed six months for redemption in 
cases of eviction for non-payment of 
rent on certain well-understood condi- 
tions—namely, the payment of arrears 
of rent and costs. The Government 
had already in the section dealt in the 
most drastic manner with the writ of 
ejectment ; and now it was proposed to 
go much further. He thought that the 
section went a very long way, and he 
should have something to say upon the 
matter when the whole clause was put 
to the Committee. The Amendment 
proposed to go still further, and to 
give the Land Commission a power 
of indefinitely enlarging, and on some 
terms that might be no terms at all, 
the period of redemption, thus indefi- 
nitely keeping the landlord out of the 
oa of his farm, or the receipt of 

is rent. He could be no party to any- 


thing of the kind, and he should cer- 
tainly divide the Committee against the 
Amendment, notwithstanding the fact 
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that it was supported by the Government. 
His right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland said he was 
satisfied with the words of the Amend- 
ment, if the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) would substitute for the 
words ‘‘such terms and conditions as 
may seem just,” other words placing the 
terms and conditions under the control 
of the Land Commission, so as to leave 
the matter to the discretion of the Com- 
missioners. Now, he strongly objected 
to leave everything to the discretion of 
the Commissioners, and he would take 
care, in every possible way in his power, 
to secure in the Bill itself provisions 
showing exactly what it was they wanted 
the Land Commission to do. He had in 
his mind a case which had been brought 
to the notice of the Attorney General 
for Ireland by two hon. Members behind 
him, as to the way in which that discre- 
tion had been already exercised, and it 
was a good indication as to how it might 
be exercised in future. He referred to 
a case which had occurred in Queen’s 
County, and it went by the name of 
‘*Owen’s case.’ He was unable to give 
the name of the tenant; but for the pur- 
pose of discussion it might be called 
Owen’s case. In that case an applica- 
tion was made by the tenant under dis- 
cretionary powers similar to those now 
proposed to be given to the Land Court, 
and the application came within the 
words ‘‘such terms and conditions as 
may seem just.’’ The tenant applied 
under that provision to obtain an exten- 
sion of time. The landlord, in answer 
to the application, said—‘‘ If you choose, 
in the exercise of your discretion, to give 
an extension of time, then I will ask you 
to protect my interest by requiring the 
tenant, who owes several hundred pounds, 
to lodge something in Court as a gua- 
rantee of his bona fides.” In the exer- 
cise of a discretion exactly similar to 
that which it was now proposed to give, 
it seemed just to the Land Court to 
make no terms or conditions at all, and 
the result was that before the expiration 
of the extended time the tenant went 
away without paying a farthing of rent, 
and the landlord lost between £300 and 
£400. He (Mr. Gibson), therefore, ob- 
jected to the Amendment, because he felt 
that the discretion might be used in the 
same way again, and he was of opinion 
that a line ought to be drawn some- 
where. They ought not to go on indefi- 
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nitely increasing the six months’ period | rent in any way; but it was left as a 


of redemption to nine months or 12 
months or 18 months. The law said 
six months, and the Jaw must take its 
start at some point and must end at 
some point. It was desirable, if pos- 
sible, to arrive at certainty, and that cer- 
tainty must be arrived at by excluding 
some cases and including others which 
would be open to consideration. It was 
most desirable to end the uncertainty of 
litigation on the subject. There was 
already in the Bill a clause limiting the 
time for applications made under the 
Act—namely, Clause 11. It was limited 
until the last day of February, 1883; 
but there was a power given to the Land 
Commission to grant leave for an exten- 
sion of time until the 30th of June, 1883. 
As he had said, the line must be drawn 
somewhere. The right of redemption was 
already given for a period of six months. 
Of course, it would always be said that a 
tenant who was near the end of the six 
months was not in as good a position as 
a tenant who was only at the beginning 
of it. Thus a tenant, with only two 


months to expire, was worse off than 
the one who had the full six months, 
and the tenant who had only one month 
was still worse off. But these questions 


were questions of degree, and it was 
necessary to arrive at some degree of 
certainty. It would, therefore, be wiser 
and better, and on the whole more just, 
to stand by the provisions of the existing 
law. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he did 
not follow the observations of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son) as to the exercise of the discretion 
of the Commissioners; but he would 
point out what his right hon. and learned 
Friend appeared to have overlooked— 
namely, that the only discretion given 
by the clause was a discretionary power 
to extend the period of making applica- 
tions under Deasy’s Act. If that dis- 
cretion were exercised, it would require 
all the conditions of that Act to be ob- 
served ; and one of those conditions was 
that a tenant could not obtain restitu- 
tion without having paid the rent and 
all the costs, and he must also have paid 
and satisfied all subsequently accrued 
rent up to the time when the application 
was made. The discretion was not a 
discretion, therefore, given to the Land 
Commission to deal with that subsequent 
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matter of law to be determined by the 
Court to which the application was to 
be made. There must not only be a 
certificate under the Act that the rent 
had been satisfied up to the time of the 
decree, but that all succeeding gales of 
rent which had accrued in the meantime 
had been paid. That would prevent the 
possibility of any injury being inflicted 
upon the landlord, because a decree could 
not be obtained until all the old arrears 
and all the accrued arrears were paid 
off. If the clause was to have any 
operation at all its effect ought not to 
be defeated by shutting out persons who 
would otherwise come to it. The Go- 
vernment had arrived at the conclusion 
that, under all the circumstances, the 
tenants should have this right, but only 
after they had satisfied all the rent down 
to November, 1881. It was provided 
that the application must be made early 
in 1883, and no tenant could get a de- 
eree until he had satisfied the rent of 
the accruing years, that rule of law 
being strict and unbending. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that, 
if he understood the matter rightly, the 
main reason for this Amendment was to 
prevent evictions, which would be a 
considerable hardship. There were a 
vast number of tenants already under 
notice of eviction, who were liable at any 
minute to be evicted, and there were 
a number of others who had been 
evicted, and were already out of pos- 
session. The Amendment moved by the 
hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
was an endeavour to extend the advan- 
tages given by the Bill, so as to cover 
this class of cases. It seemed to him 
that the main argument for the passing 
of the Bill was that the right of eviction 
had been unfairly used, and if a mode 
of providing a remedy could be devised, 
to reject that mode was to reject the 
main object of the Bill. He confessed 
that he thought if the Bill were passed, 
excluding, as it would, without this 
Amendment, from its operation a very 
large class of tenants who were now 
under notice of eviction, and preventing 
them from obtaining the right of resti- 
tution, the measure would fail in one of 
its principal objects. 

Mr. WARTON said, the proposal be- 
fore the Committee was of a very serious 
character. It practically amounted to 
an unlimited extension of the period of 
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redemption. He should be prepared to 
move, when the Question had been put, 
that the period of redemption be limited 
to two months. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided : — Ayes 220; 
Noes 106: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 263.) 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of the Amendment, to insert the 
words “ such enlargement of time in no case to 
exceed a period of two months.” —(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsoyn) said, 
the Committee had, by the last Amend- 
ment, decided that a discretion should 
be left to the Land Commission as to 
enlarging the time during which an 
evicted tenant might redeem his ten- 
ancy. He saw no reason, therefore, 
why that discretion should be in any 
way limited. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he thought it 
would be reasonable on the part of the 
Government to assign some limit to the 
discretion which was to be exercised by 
these Commissioners, who were compara- 
tively unversed in the exercise of such 
large powers as they would have con- 
ferred upon them by this Bill. He 
therefore trusted Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, if they were unwilling to accept 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), 
would name some alternative period 
which they would be willing to adopt. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was ad- 
mitted, he believed, by the Government 
that the discretionary powers conferred 
upon the Land Commissioners by the 
Act of last year had resulted in the 
formation of precedents which they them- 
selves were surprised at. Now, he 
thought that Parliament, when it im- 
posed certain compulsory obligations on 
parties, as was the case in this Bill, 
should make up its own mind as to 
what it wanted to be done, and that the 
responsibility of making rules should 
not be cast upon the Land Commis- 
sioners, except, of course, in the case 
of those rules which related to ordi- 
nary procedure. Having regard to the 


experience of the last three months, he 
thought the Government might under- 
take that, before the Bill left the House, 
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they would bring up some words limit- 
ing the discretion of the Commissioners 
in the direction indicated. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 90; 
Noes 186: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 264.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he wished to 
state, with the indulgence of the Commit- 
tee, that although the division which had 
just occurred might be taken as absolv- 
ing the Government from the pledge 
which they had previously given, yet, 
looking at the matter from the equity of 
the case, they were still willing to con- 
sider whether they could name a term 
that would serve to limit the period of 
redemption. It was necessary that it 
should be well understood on the other 
side of the House that the Government . 
undertook to consider this matter solely 
from their conviction of the general 
equity of the case. 

Mr. HEALY said, the object of the 
Amendment he was about to propose 
was simply that in cases where the Land 
Commission was satisfied that the pur- 
chase of the tenant’s interest in his 
holding was made primarily with the 
object of enforcing payment of arrears, 
and that the holding was, at the date of 
application to the Court, subject to no 
tenancy created since the date of pur- 
chase, they might set aside the sale of 
the holding. He did not think it was a 
wrong thing to say that in a case where 
the tenant’s interest had been sold by 
the landlord for the purpose of getting 
his rent, on the conditions set forth in his 
Amendment, the Commissioners might 
order him to be reinstated. Therefore, 
he said, where the Court considered that 
the landlord’s action in selling the farm 
had not been for the purpose of obtain- 
ing property in the farm, but for the 
purpose of getting payment of arrears, 
that the tenant should not be in any 
worse position than if he was an evicted 
tenant. But he wished to goa step fur- 
ther, and to say that where no new ten- 
ancy had been created, and the interest 
of the tenant had been sold simply for 
the purpose of obtaining rent, the Court 
should have power to give the tenant 
the benefit of this Bill. He put it to 
the Government, as a matter of policy, 
whether it would not be desirable that 
the tenants who, by the law as it at pre- 
sent stood, would be excluded, should be 
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enabled to obtain the benefit of the Bill ? 
He trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to the acceptance of 
the Amendment which he now begged 
to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 7, after “1860,” insert, asa 
new paragraph—“ If in the case of any holding 
to which this Act applies, it shall appear that 
the landlord has recovered judgment for any 
arrear of rent of such holding, against the 
tenant thereof, and that, under execution issued 
to enforce such judgment, the tenant’s interest 
in such holding, having been offered for sale, 
has been purchased by the landlord, or some 
person representing him, the Land Commission, 
on the application of the tenant during the time 
limited for applications under this Act, and on 
being satisfied that the purchase of the tenant's 
interest by the landlord was made primarily 
with the object of enforcing payment of such 
arrear, and that the holding is, at the date of 
such application, subject to no tenancy created 
since the date of such purchase, may, subject 
to such terms and conditions as may seem just, 
make an order setting aside the sale of such 
holding, and thereupon, on such order being 
made, the tenancy in such holding which had 
existed immediately prior to the sale, shall re- 
vest in the tenant as if such sale had not taken 
place. On any such order having been made 
the Land Commission may, on the application 
of either landlord or tenant, make an order, 
under the first section of this Act, in the same 
manner as if, and such order shall have the same 
effect as if the sale of the holding as aforesaid 
had not taken place.’”-—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
the Government could not assent to the 
principle that where the landlord had 
ae the tenant’s interest in the 

olding in the open market, the tenant 
should be entitled to reclaim his tenancy. 
At the same time, the Government quite 
recognized the object which underlay 
the Amendment of the hon. Member, 
and they were not unwilling to forward 
it so far as it advanced on the lines of 
the Bill, and did no injustice to any- 
body. The condition upon which the 
Court should have power to set aside 
these sales should be that it must be 
done with the express consent of the 
landlord. It must, in fact, be a trans- 
action similar to that which lately took 

lace in the case of certain tenants who 

ad been evicted from the estate of Lord 
Cloncurry. Every one of the tenants of 
Lord Cloncurry was reinstated after the 
relation of landlord and tenant had 
been entirely determined. That was 
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owing, not to compulsion, but entirely 
to a concession on the part of the land- 
lord. He thought if the hon. Member 
were disposed to alter his Amendment 
so that an application of the tenant 
should be made with the express consent 
of the landlord, no new tenancy having 
been created, that the Committee would 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the latter part of the speech of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was hardly 
intelligible. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had laid it down distinctly 
enough in his opening sentences that 
the Government could not admit into the 
Bill the principle that when the land- 
lord had purchased the tenant’s interest 
in the open market the tenant should be 
reinstated in his holding. But, having 
established that impregnable proposi- 
tion, he went on to quote the case of 
Lord Cloncurry, who had reinstated his 
evicted tenants after their relations with 
him as landlord had been entirely deter- 
mined, and suggested that the Govern- 
ment would consider the Amendment 
favourably if the reinstatement proposed 
took place with the express consent of the 
landlord. But it appeared to him that 
the suggestion of the Attorney General 
for Ireland was unnecessary, because 
Lord Cloncurry was able to do this with- 
out any Bill, or action on the part of the 
Land Commissioners. If the alteration 
whick the Attorney General for Ireland 
was willing to accept provided that the 
consent of the landlord should be ob- 
tained to the tenant’s application, and it 
was shown to be necessary to bring the 
matter within the purview of the Bill, 
there might be something to be said in 
its favour; but he pointed out that such 
an alteration was of a very different 
kind to that on the Paper, and it was 
certainly one of which Notice ought to 
be given. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress ; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


QUESTION. 


——0>— 
EGYPT—THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. W. H: SMITH: Before the 
Sitting is suspended I wish to puta 
Question to the Government. There is 
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a rumour again that the Suez Canal is 
stopped; no ships passing through. I 
wih to know, Whether the Admiralty 
have any information with regard to 
that; and, also, whether they have any 
information with regard to the reported 
looting of the ship Glenlyon ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, no such information has reached the 
Admiralty as that to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has alluded—to the effect 
that the Canalis stopped. With regard 
to the Glenlyon, I stated at 2 o'clock 
that we had been informed on good 
authority—in fact, the information came 
from the owners of the vessel—that she 
had passed through the Canal. Since 
that time the owners have sent to the 
Admiralty to say they are not sure that 
she has passed through the Canal. I 
am bound, however, to say I am told 
from other sources that it is generally 
believed she has passed through. There 
the matter stands at present. IfI hear 
anything at a later period of the even- 
ing, I will let it be known. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— a Qo — 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[{Br11 ‘213.] 


Progress resumed. 


Amendment (Mr. Healy) again pro- 
posed. 


Mr. BULWER said, he was alarmed 
by the suggestion made by the Attorney 
General for Ireland that the Government 
were inclined to consider this Amend- 
ment with some degree of favour under 
a possible state of circumstances, those 
circumstances, he understood, being an 
arrangement between the landlord and 
tenant, by which the landlord should 
agree that the tenant should obtain the 
benefits of the Bill. He (Mr. Bulwer) 
wanted information as to what was the 
meaning of the Government in throwing 
out the hope that they would favourably 
consider this Amendment under certain 
circumstances, What were the circum- 
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stances under which it would be possible 
to apply the Bill? Let them take the 
typical case which had been cited—that 
of Lord Cloncurry’s tenants. He was 
not going to enter into the merits of 
that case; but there had, unquestion- 
ably, been a great deal of unmerited 
vituperation uttered against Lord Clon- 
curry. As he understood it, Lord Clon- 
curry’s tenants had refused to pay their 
rents, and his Lordship had taken the 
legal measures he thought justifiable 
in order to enforce payment. He was 
unable to make them pay, and, there- 
fore, he turned them out. He took from 
them the property which they possessed 
—namely, the tenant right—and sold it, 
and so recouped himself as far as he 
could. He got a portion of his rent, 
and, at the same time, got rid of his 
tenants. Supposing Lord Cloncurry 
had not reinstated his tenants, as he 
(Mr. Bulwer) was glad to believe he 
had done, those tenants would be in a 
position hereafter, if Lord Cloncurry was 
minded to agree with them to do so, to 
take the benefits of this Act. But he 
(Mr. Bulwer) did not see how this Bill 
could apply to such a case as that, for the 
hypothesis was that Lord Cloncurry had 
got rid of his tenants and had got his 
rents. This Bill was applicable to the 
case of tenants who were in arrear; but 
a man who had got rid of his tenants, 
and had used his powers to obtain 
his rents and had got those rents, had 
as much as the law would allow him 
to get. What possible arrangement 
could he make with those persons to 
bring them within the Act ?—because the 
hypothesis was that they had gone, and 
were, consequently, strangers to him, 
and that they owed him norent. There 
would be no arrears of rent to which 
this Bill would apply, and if that 
were so, he thought it was rather an 
illusory encouragement to hon. Members 
below the Gangway on the Opposition 
side of the House to say that this 
Amendment would be favourably con- 
sidered under certain circumstances. 
It might, perhaps, be his ignorance— 
[‘* Hear, hear!’”] Well, hon. Members 
below the Gangway were familiar with 
these matters, no doubt, and it might be 
owing to his ignorance that he failed to 
imagine the circumstances under which 
this Amendment would apply ; but he 
certainly was at a loss to perceive how 
it could apply to such a case as that 
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he had suggested. He took the case 
of Lord Cloncurry and his tenants to 
give the Attorney General for Ireland 
an illustration of what he meant 
in the applicatiom of this Amendment. 
He repeated, however, that he only 
asked for information; and, no doubt, 
the Solicitor General for Ireland would 
be ableto enlighten him. It was per- 
fectly illusory to say that the Amend- 
ment could apply to the case of a landlord 
or tenant whose relations terminated, it 
might be, some five or six years ago, the 
farm having remained vacant in the hands 
of the landlord ever since. To say that the 
tenant in a case of that kind was to pay 
one year’s rent, and the Irish Church 
Fund or the Consolidated Fund was to 

ay another year’s rent for him, in or- 
4 that he might regain his position as 
tenant, though evicted some four or 
five years before, was, to say the least, 
startling. He could not see that it 
was possible that this Amendment 
could apply where the relations of land- 
lord and tenant had been determined by 
due process of law before this measure 
became an Act of Parliament. How- 
ever, he only desired to know exactly 
what it was at which the Amendment 
of the Attorney General for Ireland was 
directed. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that 
what his right hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General for Ireland pro- 
posed was to introduce into the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member opposite the 
words ‘‘ with the express consent of the 
landlord.” In any case, the course 
of obtaining a judgment had been 
adopted with the same object as obtain- 
ing an ejectment—in order to enable 
the landlord to resume possession of the 
land. If at asale the landlord bought 
the tenant right, he would then become 
the owner of the holding, and he would 
enter into possession. He would have 
a valid title against the tenant, and the 
tenant would be deprived of all remedy 
against him. Very often the landlord 
and the tenant treated the matter as 
though an ejectment for non-payment 
of rent had been obtained, the tenant 
being re-admitted as if no such transac- 
tion had taken place. What was sug- 
gested here was that the landlord, hav- 
ing obtained a judgment for his rent, 
and having issued execution, and become 
himself the purchaser—very often only 
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nominally — frequently reinstated the 
tenant on the payment of arrears, or such 
amount of the arrears as he saw fit. 
That was an arrangement that had been 
often carried out; and that was an ar- 
rangement to which the Committee 
would agree. If it should be a proper 
thing in the case of an ejectment for 
non-payment of rent, he did not see why 
it should not be so in the case of an 
arrangement between the landlord and 
the tenant. 

Mr. BULWER: Do the arrears of 
rent remain due, or have they been 
satisfied ? 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, they were 
practically merged into the judgment 
debt, and if that debt had been satisfied, 
then the arrears of rent would no longer 
remain, either in form or substance. It 
was usually the case in purchases of this 
kind, when the interest of the tenant 
was put up for sale by the sheriff, for 
the landlord to become purchaser at a 
nominal figure. For instance, if the 
landlord’s claim against the tenant was 
for £50, he might become a purchaser 
for £5. The debt was not paid, and he 
might claim the rest at any time when 
the tenant came into possession again. 
If it were not for this measure, it would 
be quite open to the parties to go behind 
the judgment and re-open the matter. 
The landlord could not be compelled to 
accept such an arrangement under this 
clause; but it was open to him to do so. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer) that if 
the tenant were a person perfectly able 
to satisfy the landlord he would not come 
under the Act at all. It would be ne- 
cessary not only that the landlord should 
have obtained judgment, but that the 
tenant had got means to satisfy the 
claim. He (the Solicitor General for 
Ireland) did not see why they should 
not be able to make this case precisely 
as if the judgment had been obtained. 
What was sought by this proposed 
Amendment was only to place the tenant 
in the position, with the consent of the 
landlord, which he would have been in 
without that consent if the landlord had 
only pursued his other alternative course. 
The Government had only suggested the 
mode in which they thought this matter 
could be settled. 

Mr. BULWER said, he did not quite 
follow the hon. and learned Solicitor Gene- 
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ral for Ireland in this matter. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman admitted that 
when judgment was recovered the rent 
was gone, but a debt remained. If 
the tenant succeeded in making a for- 
tune, the landlord might come down on 
him at any time for that part of the 
debt that was still unsatisfied ; but the 
proposed arrangement would undo the 
effects of the judgment and put the sum 
of money due to the landlord, which was 
now a debt, upon a different footing. 
It was only on the supposition that he 
owed ‘‘rent” that the tenant would 
come under this clause and could have 
that rent remitted on certain conditions. 
He did not say that he quite understood 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s argu- 
ment; but, as far as he could under- 
stand it, he did not think the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had answered the 
difficulty he (Mr. Bulwer) had sug- 
ested. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Amendment of 
the Government did not in the smallest 
degree meet the point he had in his 
mind. But it was possible that in the 
case of a limited number, say, of a few 
dozen tenants over the country, agree- 
ments might be come to with the land- 
lord, and the suggested Amendment 
might be of some service. He had no 
option but to withdraw his Amendment, 
either that it might be amended here- 
after, or that a new one might be brought 
up by the Government. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, perhaps 
the Committee would allow him to say 
a word with regard to it, because he 
had come in hurriedly just before the 
Sitting was suspended, and had not an 
opportunity of speaking on it. He had 
not yet quite grasped what the proposal 
was; but, as far as he understood it, the 
Attorney General for Ireland had re- 
sisted the Amendment that was intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy), but was prepared to accept 
it with an important modification—that 
was to say, he undertook to consider it 
before the stage of Report and bring 
up a clause which would carry out the 
views he had expressed. He (Mr. Plun- 
ket) should be very glad indeed if he 
could realize in any degree what it 
was that the Government proposed to 
do. The meaning of the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Wexford was 
guite plain. The object aimed at by 
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the suggested change, the hon. Mem- 
ber pointed out, was quite a different 
thing. The hon. Member for Wexford 
proposed that in these cases, where the 
practice had been lately resorted to by 
landlords which was formerly very rare 
indeed, and was not in the least neces- 
sary, of having recourse, in the face of 
the land agitation and the programme 
of the Land League, to the plan of pro- 
ceeding against their tenants for the 
rent which was due at the time as a 
debt, and not by the ordinary and regu- 
lar process of ejectment for non-payment 
of rent—the hon. Member proposed 
that in these cases the results of the 
action taken by the landlords should be 
reversed—that the tenant should com- 
pulsorily be able to upset the effects of 
the judgment which the landlord might 
have recovered, and then to put him- 
self back into the same position as he 
would have been in if he had never 
driven the landlord to adopt the course 
he had followed, and to enable the 
tenant also to apply under this Bill to 
the Land Commission. Such a sugges- 
tion as this was one which should not 
for a moment be entertained by the 
Committee. It would be utterly unjust, 
and would confirm—consecrate almost— 
the proceedings of the Land League, 
which Parliament had been attempting 
during a great many months to counter- 
act, partly by preventive measures— 
or preveitive in the view of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government—and partly by the 
present measure. The Attorney General 
for Ireland, he (Mr. Plunket) under- 
stood, said he could not accept the 
Amendment as proposed, but would con- 
sider whether he could not adopt it 
under another form. What was the 
change, then, that he proposed to effect 
init? Theright hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said that in the case where the 
landlord had recovered a judgment for 
any arrears of rent against the tenant, 
an execution had been issued, andjthe 
tenant’s interest had been sold in the 
open market and purchased by the land- 
lord, there the application of the tenant 
during the time for application under 
this Act with the express consent of the 
landlord might be entertained. He 
(Mr. Plunket) could hardly realize him- 
self a case in which this proposal of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland could possibly 
be applicable. He agreed very much 
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with what had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Bulwer). 
He did not understand on what basis 
the Amendment was to operate. As 
far as he knew, these proceedings would 
be judgment to sell for the recovery of 
arrears in the cases of tenants who were 
well able to pay, but who for one reason 
or another declined to do so. Those 
were tenants who would not be reached 
at all, and who would not come under 
the proceedings of this Bill. Then, in 
the next place, it was a curious thing 
that when proceedings had been taken, 
though there might be debtsstill outstand- 
ing, the debt for arrears of rent would be 
quite independent of the holding of the 
tenant. It seemed tohim(Mr. Plunket) to 
be an anomalousthing which was contem- 
plated by the clause which was intended 
to be brought up. He failed to realize 
how it would do all that was intended. 
He might say, without pledging himself 
to an opinion as to what his position 
would be when he saw the clause as it 
was brought up, that if there should be 
any individual case—for he believed they 
would be very few indeed—in which the 
tenant had been sold up in this way 
when he was really unable to pay his 
rent; and if the result would be to put 
him back again in friendly relations with 
his landlord, in the position that he held 
before, and to enable him to pursue 
his business as a husbandman, he (Mr. 
Plunket) would be only too glad if some 
way of effacing the unfortunate relations 
of recent years might be discovered. He 
should be only too glad to see tenants 
who might otherwise be driven into 
revolt against the landlords put back in 
their old position. One word more, and 
he had done—because he wished to re- 
serve a final opinion upon the proposal 
of the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
until he saw it on the Paper. Reference 
had been made to the case of Lord Clon- 
curry. If ever there was a case where 
misery, controversy, and disaster was 
brought on the tenants of an estate by a 
combination to refuse the payment of 
rent, there never was one of a more pro- 
nounced character than that of the 
tenants of Lord Cloncurry. He was glad 
to see from the newspapers of to-day— 
he had not seen the details, but he saw 
the fact stated—that the tenants had 
come to some arrangement with Lord 
Cloncurry. He (Mr. Plunket) himself 
thought that that Nobleman deserved 
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the greatest credit for the position he 
had taken up—for having taken so 
much trouble, and for having accepted 
so much odium, in refusing to be dic- 
tated to by the tenants who demanded a 
uniform reduction of rent. Lord Clon- 
curry had very properly refused that 
demand, although he was perfectly will- 
ing to deal with the cases of individual 
tenants when the people came to him 
and made reasonable proposals. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would sug- 
gest that the Committee should allow 
the Business of the House to proceed. 
The Government would bring up a clause 
on Report, and now, since they had been 
discussing the matter more than half-an- 
hour, he thought it would be well that 
the hon. Member should be allowed to 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the effect of this 
Amendment had been entirely miscon- 
ceived. References of a misleading cha- 
racter had been made to the case of 
Lord Cloncurry. When landlords all 
round him were giving large abatements 
of rent to all their tenants, Lord Clon- 
curry refused to give a penny to his 
tenants by way of abatement, and the 
result was that the tenantry had found 
themselves obliged to set themselves 
against him. His Lordship had pro- 
ceeded against them, and had involved 
them in considerable expense in the 
matter of costs; and not only that, but 
he had forced them to sell their farms, 
whilst he had become the purchaser, 
and the tenantry had had no alternative 
but to allow their holdings to go to the 
auctioneer’s hammer. The tenantry had 
done that, certainly in a great many 
cases, merely from sheer inability to 
pay the costs of the proceedings. The 
Government must see, if they wished, 
as they had so frequently declared it 
was their desire to have peace and 
order restored in Ireland, that a very 
serious element in the restoration of that 
peace and order would be the adoption 
of a plan such as this, which would 
enable tenants who had been deprived 
of their holdings, under such circum- 
stances as those which had been referred 
to, to re-enter their farms. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was quite 
sure that the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War (Mr. Childers) in making his ap- 
peal to the Committee was a good one. 
No doubt, the right hon. Gentleman’s 
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object was to save time. The Govern- 
ment, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
said, were going to bring up some pro- 
posal on Report to effect the object 
pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), even if their 
Amendment were not in the same words 
as that of the hon. Member. Well, he 
(Mr. Warton) was also anxious to save 
the time of the Committee; but he 
thought the best way to do so was not 
to follow the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment, but to recommend to the Com- 
mittee that, when a proposal of this sort 
was brought forward, the best thing 
they could do, instead of waiting for a 
proposal from the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, which, when he brought it forward, 
they were absolutely sure would not be 
accepted, would be to give a clear ex- 
pression of opinion that they would not 
adopt any clause of the kind. That would 
be a real saving of time. He could not 
let the matter pass without making his 
protest against the principle which had 
been adopted, since the division of Friday 
last he supposed, of proposing to recon- 
sider the points upon which concessions 
were asked from them, and determining 
to bring up modified proposals on Report. 
It would be a saving at the present mo- 
ment of a great deal of time if the Go- 
vernment would refrain from making 
concessions to the Party of disorder. If 
they would refrain from doing that, they 
would get all the support they desired 
from the Members of the Conservative 
Party. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, he wished to move 
the insertion of the following new para- 
graph :— 

‘Tf it shall be made to appear to the Land 
Commission, in the case of any holding to which 
this Act applies, that the landlord of such hold- 
ing has recovered judgment for any arrear of 
rent of such holding against the tenant thereof, 
and that, under execution issued to enforce such 
judgment, the tenant’s interest in such holding, 
having been offered for sale, has been purchased 
by the landlord, or some person representing 
him, or by some third person, the Land Com- 
mission, on the application of either landlord or 
tenant during the time limited for applications 
under this Act, and whether the tenant has or 
has not been evicted from the holding, may, on 
being satisfied that such tenant has been re- 
instated as tenant of such holding, make an 
order as if, and such order shall have the same 
effect as if, the sale of the holding as aforesaid 
had not taken place.” 
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There was a slight similarity in the con- 
ditions of his two Amendments. Where 
the tenant had been put out of his hold- 
ing by a sale, and the landlord had 
agreed to re-instate him, then, if there 
were any arrears hanging over the man, 
the Amendment would give him the 
benefit of the Act. It must be borne in 
mind that where the landlord had re- 
instated the tenant he had frequently 
made it a condition that the antecedent 
arrears should be paid, and a case of 
that kind had been brought under his 
notice by several tenants in the county 
of Limerick. It was to meet these cases 
that he had drawn up this Amendment. 
His object was to secure that, where a 
landlord had agreed with his tenant to 
re-instate him, and there were still some 
arrears owing, the condition of the re- 
instatement being that the tenant should 
clear off those arrears, the tenant would 
have a right to the advantages under 
this Act as if he had not been evicted. 
He did not see why, in such a case as 
that, the Government should not apply 
a clause of this kind. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 7, after 1860,” insert as a 
new paragraph :—“ If it shall be made to appear 
to the Land Commission, in the case of any 
holding to which this Act applies, that the land- 
lord of such holding has recovered judgment 
for any arrear of rent of such holding against 
the tenant thereof, and that, under execution 
issued to enforce such judgment, the tenant’s 
interest in such holding, having been offered 
for sale, has been purchased by the landlord, or 
some person representing him, or by some third 
person, the Land Commission, on the application 
of either landlord or tenant, during the time 
limited for applications under this Act, and 
whether the tenant has or has not been evicted 
from the holding, may, on being satisfied that 
such tenant has been reinstated as tenant of 
such holding, make an order as if, and such 
order shall have the same effect as if, the sale of 
the holding as aforesaid had not taken place.”’— 
(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that not 
from any spirit of desiring to make con- 
cessions unnecessarily, but simply be- 
cause it seemed to them a matter well 
deserving of consideration, inasmuch as 
this Amendment was very much of a 
similar character to that which had al- 
ready been proposed, and which the 
Government had proposed to consider, 
the Government would ask the hon. 
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Member to allow that proposal to stand 
over for Report as in the case of the 
Amendment just withdrawn. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he thought the 
attention of the Committee had not been 
sufficiently directed to the effect of this 
clause. As he understood these clauses, 
where there had been a sale of a tenant’s 
interest, they would put the landlord and 
tenant in a position to receive the bene- 
fits of the Act, although, at present, by 
the process they had adopted, these per- 
sons would not receive these benefits. 
These clauses would very much extend 
the money payments under the Act, and 
he had not thought it possible that such 
a proposition could be made by the Go- 
vernment. What would be the money 
cost? No doubt, it would be very great, 
for this was a question which was of 
direct interest to the landlord as well as 
to the tenant. It was not solely a ten- 
ant’s question. When a landlord had 
deliberately availed himself of a legal 
process against his tenant, when the 
tenant’s interest had been sold and there 
was no money due, was it right that, by 
the action of this clause, he should be 
put in the position he would have been 
in if he had not taken that legal pro- 
cess—namely, the position of being able 
to get a grant from the Government? 
Certainly not; and yet it was now pro- 
posed to put the landlord again in his 
former position—nay, he would be by 
these clauses put in a much better posi- 
tion than he was before. Though there 
would be some gain to the tenant, there 
undoubtedly would be some also to the 
landlord ; and he (Mr. Whitley), as an 
English Member, protested against a 
money payment of this kind. He thought 
the principle of the Bill was entirely 
wrong, and that these clauses were an- 
other step in the wrong direction. The 
clauses would let the people see that by 
these means they could put themselves 
in the position of obtaining that which 
they never hoped to obtain. He cer- 
tainly trusted that the Government would 
consider this matter very fully on Re- 
port, before they brought forward the 
clauses they had intimated they might 
have to propose. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
iment would carefully consider the mat- 
ter, and if they found that it would 
involve a very considerable pecuniary 
agg they might have to hold their 
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however, was that these cases would be 
very small in number. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not bear in mind that all the 
tenants in this position to obtain the 
benefits of the Act must have paid a 
year’s rent, and must have been in a 
position of inability to pay anything 
else. It would be impossible for any- 
thing like collusion to take place. But 
all these matters would be well con- 
sidered before the Report, and before 
the Government announced to the House 
the exact words of the clause they pro- 
posed. There was one point which must 
not be lost sight of—namely, the limit 
of time. It would be impossible to 
apply a clause of this kind to a period 
anterior to 1881. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they had 
been given to understand that the ob- 
ject of this Bill was to prevent eviction ; 
but he did not understand that any 
tenant who had been reinstated could 
be evicted. If the object of the Govern- 
ment was solely to prevent eviction, any 
Amendment of this kind would be really 
unnecessary. Perhaps it might be al- 
leged that the landlord might wish to 
recover his debts as any other creditor 
would wish to do. The Government 
were bringing under the provisions of 
the Bill a set of cases which they did 
not profess hitherto to have contem- 
plated; and if the landlord was only 
allowed to sue for his debt and not to 
evict, why were they not to deal in the 
same way in the Bill with other credi- 
tors who might wish to sue for their 
debts? If they introduced provisions 
of this kind, and wished to provide, not 
merely against a case where the land- 
lord could evict in the ordinary course, but 
could sue, it appeared to him that they 
would have to deal with a great many 
other creditors besides the landlord. If 
that was so, they ought to be very care- 
ful rs they adopted clauses of this 
kind. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that the Bill 
was introduced for the purpose of pre- 
venting evictions, and hon. Members 
seemed to be alarmed that every eviction 
which had taken place would be af- 
fected ; but that was not the case. 
Suppose they were introducing a Bill 
to prevent the spread of small-pox, pre- 
ventive measures would be taken in it; 
but it would not be necessary to deal 
with every case of the disease which 
had occurred. If the Amendment were 
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adopted, it would remove a cause of 
very great heartburning. 

Dr. LYONS said, there were particu- 
lar classes of tenants who would come 
under the provisions of these clauses— 
namely, tenants who had been practi- 
cally re-instated by their landlords, and 
tenants who had borrowed money at 
exorbitant interest, and who struggled 
on with a mill-stone round their necks. 
Those landlords and tenants who had 
entered into friendly arrangements, the 
landlords having out of good feeling 
remitted part of the arrears, should not 
be deprived of the benefits of a Bill 
they would have had the advantage 
of if it had been in existence when 
those arrangements were entered into. 
There was one class of case which 
he thought was that which hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had in their minds, and 
which made them oppose the present 
proposal—namely, those who had per- 
sistently, with money in their pockets, 
refused to pay their rents. It should 
be borne in mind that all cases had to 
be subjected to the closest inquiry as to 
the ability of the tenant to pay. What 
it was intended to do by the new clause 
would restore the tenants to a condition 
of solvency, would enable them to go 
on comfortably, and would do away 
with ill-feeling between landlords and 
tenants. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the Committee that they are discussing 
an Amendment which the hon. Member 
who moved it has been desired to with- 
draw. 

Mr. BULWER said, the position of 
the Committee was this—that the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had 
withdrawn his Amendment, or proposed 
to withdraw it. The Government, on 
the understanding that the Amendment 
was to be withdrawn—he had no doubt 
it was on that understanding that the 
promise of the Government was given 
—had proposed to deal with the matter 
on Report. It was on that understand- 
ing that the clause had been withdrawn, 
for if that promise had not been given, 
the question would most probably have 
been pressed to a division. What he 
wished to point out was this—that the 
Government were going to take this mat- 
ter into consideration. He (Mr. Bulwer) 
wished to draw the attention of the 
Prime Minister to the case of the land- 
lord—and he would dismiss altogether 
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from his thoughts questions affecting the 
tenants. Well, the landlord, they would 
suppose, had a tenant who had not paid 
his rent, and he had dealt with that 
tenant in a manner such as he was quite 
entitled to do by law—he had got rid 
of him, having obtained such compen- 
sation or such part of his rent as he 
eould. It might be that the landlord 
would say—‘‘If I allow this man to 
come into this farm again, I may get 
the advantage of this Act, and I shall 
then be able to get something out of the 
Government—I shall get a year’s rent 
which I cannot get now. That will 
be better than for me to leave the 
tenant to go into the hardware or some 
other trade on the chance that he will 
make a fortune, and I be able to press 
for my debt when he is no longer 
impecunious.”” Were the Government 
really going to do this—to allow the 
landlord, who had turned his tenant out 
and got rid of him, and of his rent 
and all claim to his rent, to have 
another chance of obtaining his money, 
which he had now turned into an 
ordinary debt? It must be borne in 
mind that it was no longer rent 
after the law had been put in force, 
but it was a debt. Were the Go- 
vernment going to allow the landlord 
to get back the late occupier as a ten- 
ant, and allow him to call that rent which 
had become a debt by the judgment of 
the Court? Were they going to allow 
a debt to be turned into rent, and to be 
treated as arrears of rent? Was the 
landlord to be allowed to re-instate a 
man into his farm and treat as rent 
the debt for which he had got judg- 
ment? It would neither be fair to the 
landlord nor the tenant, and it certainly 
would not be fair to the State, that the 
Consolidated Fund should be called on 
to incur the liability which the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Whitley) 
had so graphically pointed out. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the Go- 
vernment were not so hasty as the hon. 
Gentleman. His right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Childers) had undertaken to give this 
matter careful consideration before any 
proposal was submitted to the House ; 
and when the proposal was submitted, it 
would be for the iad to say whether 
it was deserving of approval or not. It 
did not appear to him that there was 
any difficulty as to principle in this mat- 
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ter. Ifthe landlord, who had two legal 
modes by which he could get rid of the 
tenant, chose to pursue one or the other, 
it did not follow that it was improper or 
impolitic to allow a landlord who had 
taken one course to remain in exactly 
the position he would have been in if he 
had taken the other course. The land- 
lord who had pursued the one course was 
in one sense very much in the position 
of the landlord who had pursued the 
other, apart from the legal technicality. 
These were two processes which were 
used for obtaining the same ends. It 
would, of course, be a necessary con- 
dition to the tenant availing himself of 
the clause that he should owe rent which 
he could not pay. 

Mr. WARTON said, that, under or- 
dinary circumstances, when a proposition 
was made to withdraw an Amendment 
he should not have said a word about it ; 
but if the Government would insist upon 
accepting these absurd proposals, it was 
desirable that they should be discussed 
to some extent. 

Mr. MOORE said, he did not see why 
there should be any grave objection to 
this Amendment. The people who would 
be affected by the Amendment were 
those who had been extremely ill-advised ; 
but Parliament was now passing a Bill 
to wipe out old scores. The question was 
whether it was worth the while of Par- 
liament, for the sake of a few exceptions, 
to continue this war and to continue the 
prevailing angry feeling. There were 
two ways in which to put down discon- 
tent. The one was by force, and the 
other by conciliation; but the Govern- 
ment had adopted a mixture. He would 
not speak of the Coercion Act they had 
just passed. This was a measure of con- 
ciliation ; and he did say to the Com- 
mittee that as long as these men had 
been evicted from their farms in conse- 
quence of the evil advice given them last 
year, and so long as these men were 
found in huts close to the farm, or in 
the adjoining villages watching with a 
jealous eye their former holdings, the 
Government must make up their mind 
to treat them with force or with concilia- 
tion, because so long as they remained 
in their present position outrages would 
occur. He hoped that the House, having 
passed the most sweeping Coercion Bill 
of modern times, would not think it 
worth while to exclude the men in ques- 
tion from the benefits of this Act, but 
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bring them in and give the country some 
chance of settling down. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he desired to 
reserve entirely his opinion on the sub- 
ject until he saw the form in which the 
Government intended to bring forward 
the Amendment. At the present time 
he was unable to imagine in what form 
the Amendment could be put forward so 
as to be entertained by the Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL begged to move the 
Amendment standing in his name to 
provide for something more than the 
Amendment which stood in the name 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), which the Government had 
adopted a short time ago. The Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) proposed that where an 
evicted tenant had a period of redemp- 
tion still unexpired he might apply to 
have it extended. The present Amend- 
ment provided that where the period of 
redemption of an evicted tenant was 
expired the Court might, if it thought 
fit, upon the application of the tenant, 
extend the period of redemption, and 
put the tenant in the same position as 
he was before the period expired, pro- 
vided the farm was still vacant. It 
might be thought that this was rather 
an extreme proposal to make ; but if they 
looked at the history of the last two 
years, and to the fact that the Govern- 
ment during that time—since the Ist of 
May, 1880, the date which he (Mr. Par- 
nell) fixed for the retrospective action of 
his Amendment—had been engaged in 
an unavailing attempt to protect the 
smaller Irish tenants, and that during 
those two years, owing to the admitted 
fruitlessness of their attempt with re- 
gard to these smaller tenants, a very 
large number had been evicted, and 
the period of redemption of large num- 
bers of them had expired, he thought 
it was not unreasonable to ask consi- 
deration of this Amendment from the 
Government. What was the case? 
When the Government came into Office 
in May, 1880, they had their attention 
directed to the pressing necessity which 
existed for stopping evictions in Ireland, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford, the late Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), brought in a Bill called the 
‘Compensation for Disturbance Bill,” in 
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order to check these evictions, more es- 
pecially with regard to the smaller ten- 
ants. Hon. Members knew the fate of 
that Bill. The consequences, or one 
of the consequences, of that Bill, was 
that a very large number of tenants, 
notwithstanding all the exertions of 
the Government, had lost their rights 
in their holdings. This Arrears Bill 
had been brought in for the purpose 
of supplying the deficiencies in the 
Act of 1881 in regard to the question of 
arrears, more especially in regard to the 
smaller tenants in Ireland ; and he sub- 
mitted that it was reasonable and just 
that, when it was pointed out by himself 
and his hon. Friends to the Government 
that many of the evicted persons were 
located in different parts of Ireland, 
living in hopes that the day might come 
when they might be permitted to return 
to their little holdings—the right which 
the Act of 1881 sought to confer upon 
them—it was reasonable to call upon 
the Government to undertake retrospec- 
tive action in so far as it was necessary 
to do justice to these people. In pun- 
ishing the districts of Ireland the Go- 
vernment had adopted the principle of 
retrospective action, and he asked them 
also to do justice retrospectively in the 
way he now proposed. The number of 
these tenants might not be very large. 
He had no means of estimating how 
many of the tenants who had been 
evicted since May, 1880, had been ac- 
tually restored to their holdings; but, 
whether they be 100, or 1,000, or 5,000, 
he submitted this Parliament ought to 
show itself strong enough to do justice 
to them, and not to permit the action 
which destroyed the Compensation for 
Disturbance Bill in 1880, and the sub- 
sequent action which prevented the Go- 
vernment from inserting an efficient 
Arrears Clause in the Act of last Ses- 
sion, to consign these people to rash 
and hopeless despair. He had the ut- 
most confidence in recommending this 
Amendment to the Government. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 7, after “‘ 1860,’’ to insert as 

a new paragraph :—“ Any tenant evicted from a 
holding to which this Act applies, for non-pay- 
ment of rent since the first day of May one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty, and who, 
from lapse of time, is not entitled to apply, in 
ursuance of the seventy-first section of ‘ The 
ndlord and Tenant Law Amendment Act 
Ireland), 1860,’ for a writ of restitution, may, 
uring the time limited for application under 
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this Act, apply to the Land Commission for an 
order enlarging the time during which he may 
redeem his tenancy, which order the Land 
Commission, on such application, and on being 
satisfied that the holding in question is at the 
date of such application subject to no tenancy 
created since the eviction took place, shall have 
power to make, subject to such terms and con- 
ditions as may seem just. On any such order 
being made, the Land Commission may make a 
further order, under the first section of this 
Act, in the same manner as if, and such order 
shall have the same effect as if, the tenant had 
not been evicted.”’—(Mr. Parnvil.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the present 
proposal of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) was quite of 
a different nature to those they had been 
discussing for some hours past. In this 
case the separation of the tenant from 
his holding was complete. He had been 
evicted for five or six months. The time 
of grace had passed, and he had no fur- 
ther connection whatever with his hold- 
ing. The proposal was that, after the 
separation between a tenant and his 
holding was complete, he should, in 
spite of this complete separation, be re- 
stored to his holding, and, by this pro- 
cess, receive the advantages of the Bill. 
The Government could not accept such 
a proposal as that. It was quite dif- 
ferent in substance to those which the 
Government had consented to consider 
before Report, and they could not possi- 
bly consent to it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was greatly to be regretted that the Go- 
vernment, expressing itself through the 
medium of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for War, should give its de- 
cision upon a most important question, 
without permitting a single Member of 
the Committee to offer a single comment 
upon it. He thought that was a very 
unwise course to take, and he did not 
think that the right hon. Gentleman had 
precisely understood the bearings of these 
two Amendments. The first Amendment 
that the Government had promised to 
consider was one, in his mind, of amuch 
more questionable character than the 
Amendment which the Government had 
contemptuously, and without the slightest 
argument, rejected, because this Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) applied principally 
to all small and poor tenants who had 
been evicted for no fault of their own, 
but simply in consequence of their 
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poverty and misery. This Amendment 
applied to those tenants who existed in 
the South and West of Ireland, and in 
the counties of Kerry, Mayo, Conne- 
mara, and Galway, and these persons 
were now living in a state of the greatest 
wretchedness, very often taking shelter 
under the rocks, with a few sods of turf 
before and around them. These persons 
were entitled to the first consideration of 
the House and of this Committee, and 
anything that could be done to restore 
them to a position of comparative com- 
fort ought to be done. He should like 
to ask what harm in this remedial legis- 
lation could possibly come from allow- 
ing such tenants, in cases in which the 
Land Commissioners were convinced 
they might be restored because their 
holdings were not utilized by anybody 
else—what harm could come from allow- 
ing them to go back to their small and 
wretched homes, which were to them 
life itself? What were the class of 
tenants comprised in the former Amend- 
ment which the Government had con- 
sented to consider on Report? They 
were tenants who, in the majority of in- 
stances, could well pay their rents, but 
who let themselves be evicted at the 
dictation, or on the advice, of the Land 
League, which had promised to protect 
them. Now, the Government were going 
to do something for these men who had 
done that which was wrong. He cer- 
tainly did not object ; on the contrary, he 
wished to Heaven they were all restored 
to their holdings; but these tenants were 
certainly not half so deserving of the 
protection of this House as the small 
and miserable class of tenants to whom 
the present Amendment referred, and he 
thought it deeply to be regretted that 
the decision of the Government should 
have been given in a way which showed 
that there had been no consideration of 
the question at all. He did not, for his 
part, know what this Bill was to do for 
the tenants of the South and West of 
Ireland, unless it was to restore them to 
their holdings. This Amendment would 
enable the Government to do that. A 
great many things were to be recon- 
sidered on the Report, and he hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
unsay what they had said, and by the 
admission of this Amendment do a great 
deal to pacify the country. Many rea- 
sons could be advanced to induce Her 
Majesty’s Government to take a fa- 
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vourable view of the present Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to lay stress on 
the fact that the Government had ac- 
cepted an Amendment identical in prin- 
ciple to the one now proposed. The 
Government had agreed that a tenant who 
had been evicted, and whose period of 
redemption had not expired, might 
apply to the Land Commissioners for the 
benefit of this Act. More than once the 
Prime Minister had described this mea- 
sure as an Act of mercy, an Act not 
bound by stringent rule; and it was on 
the ground of mercy that he would ask 
the Government to give a favourable 
consideration to this Amendment. He 
hoped the Government would not stand 
out on so small a point as the expiration 
or non-expiration of the period of re- 
demption. Four or five thousand of the 
families referred to by the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) had 
been evicted between the Ist of May, 
1880, and the beginning of this year. 
They were families of the poorest class, 
families evicted because they were un- 
able to pay their rent, and not because 
they followed what the hon. Member 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) called bad advice. 
How could the Government consider the 
Act would be effective so long as 4,000 
or 5,000 families were allowed to wander 
about smarting from a sense of wrong ? 
They were living in the wooden huts pro- 
vided by the Ladies’ Land League ; they 
were living in unspeakable misery ; and 
one and all were looking to the day 
when they might be allowed to resume 
possession of their farms. From the 
point of view of men desiring the re- 
storation of peace and order in Ireland, 
how could peace and order be restored if 
4,000 or 5,000 families evicted in the 
last two years for the non-payment of 
rents, which the Courts of Law now de- 
clared unjust, were excluded from the 
benefits of this Bill? His hon. Friend 
(Mr. Parnell) did not propose to interfere 
with any farm on which the landlord had 
taken a new tenant. If the landlord 
had been able since May, 1880, to get 
anyone to take the farm, it was not pro- 
posed that there should be any inter- 
ference ; but in a case where the farm 
remained vacant, where the landlord had 
been unable to make the farm a source 
of revenue, it was said that not only the 
interest of the tenant, but the interest 
of the landlord also, demanded some 
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such settlement as that now suggested. 
It was unnecessary to inquire from what 
cause the farm was vacant. It might 
be owing to a stringent public opinion ; 
but he questioned the discretion of 
the landlord if he preferred the farm 
vacant rather than let. Perhaps the 
Government might see their way to 
some compromise. The date May, 
1880, had been selected because the 
Government, in a new clause they in- 
tended to propose, had fixed upon that 
date. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) had said that the tenants re- 
ferred to in this Amendment were se- 
parated from their holdings. So were 
the tenants referred to in the Amend- 
ment accepted by the Government. 
There was a sort of undetinable local 
tie subsisting between a tenant and his 
holding; and he (Mr. Sexton) hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
would reconsider his decision. He was 
sure there was no Member of the Go- 
vernment more anxious to put an end to 
any cause of disturbance in Ireland than 
the right hon. Gentleman; and, there- 
fore, he would ask him, between this and 
Report, to consider how it could possibly 
be expected that peace and order would 
be restored if these evicted people were 
allowed to wander about Ireland with- 
out farms? If the right hon. Gentle- 
man could not assent to the date 1880, 
would he consider whether he could not 
assent to some date last year? If they 
could not take in all the evicted tenants, 
let them take in as many as they 
could. 

Mr. SHAW said, it seemed to him 
there was one element that was present 
in the Amendment which the Govern- 
ment had promised to consider that was 
absent from the present Amendment, 
and that was the consent of the land- 
lord. That was of great importance, 
and if the hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) 
who moved the Amendment would allow 
the consent of the landlord to be 
brought in, he (Mr. Shaw) did not see 
why the Government should not consi- 
der it as well as the former Amendment. 
It would be a very hard case to force on 
a landlord, tenants who had been for a 
long time unfriendly towards him, and 
between whom and the landlord there 
had been a kind of war. He did not 
think the restoration of relations be- 
tween such parties would be good for 
either of them; but if the landlord 
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agreed, he could not see why the 
Government should not give the ten- 
ants an opportunity of being re- 
stored to their holdings. It was all 
very well and easy to say that these 
people acted under bad and foolish ad- 
vice. The people must be taken as they 
were. It was a fact, that could not be 
ignored, that in Ireland there were 
4,000 or 5,000 families outside their 
holdings; there they were, an element 
of disturbance; and if this Bill were 
founded on the policy of restoring peace 
and good order in Ireland, it would be 
a very wise thing if the Government 
would see their way consistently with 
what was right and just to the landlord 
to give an opportunity to both parties to 
come together again. He knew of cases 
in his own county in which the landlord 
was as anxious as the tenant that a re- 
conciliation should be brought about. 
As it was, there the parties were, look- 
ing at one another; many of the ten- 
ants were in great poverty and ready to 
engage in any disturbance which might 
arise. It would be politic for the Go- 
vernment if they could see their way to 
accept the Amendment in some form or 
other. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
was sorry to trouble the Committee ; but, 
as a Member representing a constituency 
of English agriculturists, who had suffered 
from bad times as much, if not a great deal 
more, than the agriculturists of Ireland, 
he wished to point out to the Committee 
that the Government were being asked 
perpetually to grant further concession 
and further concession. The Govern- 
ment had already had two Amendments 
pressed upon them by the Irish Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, both of which 
they had agreed to consider and bring 
up again in another form on Report. 
Although it had been shown to the Go- 
vernment that the Amendments which 
they were going to propose on Report 
would increase the amount that would 
be required from the Imperial Exche- 
quer for satisfying the claims under the 
Act, the Committee were told the amount 
would not be very large. But now the 
Government were asked to consider 
other words on Report with regard to 
this matter which would still further in- 
crease the amount which would be 
required to be paid over from the 
Imperial Exchequer. Although the 
amounts individually might not be very 
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great, he would remind the Committee , 
hoped the Government would be reso- 


that ‘‘ mony a mickle maks a muckle,” 
and that if they proceeded at that rate 
they would very shortly arrive at a very 
large amount. The sum required might 
be so increased that they would have the 
Income Tax increased to a very large ex- 
tent. It must be remembered that a good 
deal of the money would come out of the 
pockets of the agriculturists of England, 


who, as he had said before, had suffered | 


from hard times as much, if not more, 
than the agricultural tenants of Ireland. 
The hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell) wished by this Amend- 
ment to afford some compensation or 
some consideration to tenants who had 
been evicted from their farms, those 
farms not having been, since the evic- 
tion, occupied by another tenant. The 
Committee had heard a very moving 
description of the unfortunate people 
who had been turned out of their farms 
—they had heard of the people shelter- 
ing under rocks and pieces of turf. No 
one could feel more for these wretched 
people than he did, and he was sure the 
Committee would be glad to afford them 
all the consideration that could fairly be 
extended to them. But a still further 
question was raised. Those tenants who 
had been turned out of their farms, and 
whose farms had been occupied since 
the eviction by other tenants, were in 
exactly the same unpleasant and un- 
comfortable a position as those tenants 
who had been evicted, and whose farms 
had not been occupied by other tenants. 
If the Government chose to give way in 
the manner now suggested, hon. Mem- 
bers might very fairly go to the Govern- 
ment and say—‘‘You have considered the 
case of those tenants who have been 
evicted from their holdings, and whose 
holdings have not been occupied by 
other tenants ; why are you not prepared 
to relieve those unfortunate tenants who 
are in exactly the same wretched posi- 
tion, but whose farms have been re- 
occupied; why are you to leave the 
latter class of tenants out in the cold ? 
Surely, by the laws of justice and right, 
you ought to give them also some fur- 
ther consideration.’’ And so, if the Com- 
mittee were to goon in this way, they 
might go on for ever and ever. There 
was no knowing where they would stop 
in this matter; therefore, he trusted the 
Government would stand to their guns 
and not give way. 
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lute in this matter. There was all the 
more necessity for firmness on the part 
of the Government after what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton) in reference to some of the mat- 
ters which had taken place with respect 
to these evicted tenants. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said the tenants had been kept 
out of their holdings by causes into 
which it would not be well too curiously 
to inquire; the cause, he said, might be 
the prevalence of a stringent public opi- 
nion. The Committee knew what strin- 
gent public opinion meant. They knew 
it meant the terrorism of an organiza- 
tion which had been in existence in Ire- 
land. To say that wherever this terror- 
ism had been so vigorously and effectu- 
ally exercised, that the landlord had 
been deprived of the power of letting 
his land for any length of time, the 
workers of that terror should be re- 
warded by seeing the tenant put back in 
his holding and granted public money, 
would be the most serious step in sup- 
port of the system of terrorism which 
could possibly be taken. He hoped the 
Government would stand by their re- 
solve; he hoped that if there was to be 
any attempt to modify the views of the 
Government, it would be done, not as 
had been suggested, by private conver- 
sation, but by a discussion in this House, 
the reasons for which modification might 
be publicly canvassed. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) said 
that if the Amendment were modified 
by inserting words providing that evicted 
tenants might apply, subject to the con- 
sent of the landlord, for relief under 
the Bill, the matter would be entirely 
altered, and the Government might 
fairly accept the Amendment. Suppose 
the Amendment to be adopted on con- 
dition that it contained a proviso re- 
quiring the consent of the landlord, let 
them see what would be the result. A 
tenant who went out in the month of 
June, 1880, who had been encamped in 
a Land League hut near his holding 
ever since that time, and whose holding 
had been vacant ever since the eviction, 
owing to the action of the Land League, 
would be entitled to go to the landlord 
and say—‘‘ Now, if you, instead of tak- 
ing another tenant, let me in, we can 
jointly go the Government and get a 
grant of public money.” A pressure 
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would be put on the landlord, an induce- 
ment would be offered to him to lend 
himself to the tactics of the Land 
League. If the Government were to 
express any sort of concurrence with 
this proposal, whether it did or did not 
contain the proviso that the application 
should be made with the consent of the 
landlord, what chance would landlords 
in Ireland have of getting fresh tenants 
for the farms which were vacant ? Why, 
Parliamentary sanction would be given 
to that authority which had kept these 
farms vacant. It was upon the large 
grounds of general policy that he hoped 
the Government would refuse to accept 
the present Amendment. There was just 
one other observation he wished to make. 
The noble Viscount (Viscount Folke- 
stone) had pointed out the inequality 
which resulted from the acceptance of 
the Amendment. Very few people had 
been allowed to take farms from which 
tenants had been evicted, and because 
that had been the case, the Government 
ought not to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that within 
the last few days the Prevention of 
Crime Act had been passed, and it was 
now in operation all over Ireland. He 
would ask, whether, in view of that fact, 
it was wise or politic to keep 4,000 
families out of their holdings, and not 
give them a chance of returning? What 
difficulty could there be in the way of 
the acceptance of the Amendment upon 
the conditions laid down by the hon. 
Member for Cork County (Mr. Shaw) 
and by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton)? The hon. Member for Cork 
County had suggested that the evicted 
families should have an opportunity of 
going back to their holdings, subject to 
the consent of the landlord; and the 
hon. Member for Sligo had suggested 
that an application to be re-instated 
should only be made in case the hold- 
ings were still untenanted. Having re- 
gard to the operation of the Prevention 
of Crime Act, and to the statement made 
by the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw), that many landlords were 
anxious for a reconciliation, it would be 
very impolitic not to accept the Amend- 
ment upon the two conditions laid 
down. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could not 
help observing that this was one of a 
series of Amendments which was bring- 
ing within the scope of the Bill a much 
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larger number of persons than was ori- 
ginally intended. It did not seem to be 
contemplated for a moment that if these 
Amendments were accepted, they would 
create a considerable disturbance in the 
financial calculations of the Government. 
The Committee were asked to admit to 
the benefits of the Bill certain classes of 
persons to whom it was not originally 
intended the Bill should apply. This 
was asked because the people had suf- 
fered some hardship or other; but, do 
what they would, a large number of 
cases must be excluded from the Bill, 
and persons must be shut out from the 
benefits of the measure who felt that the 
Bill ought to be extended to them. 
Hundreds of persons were now sought 
to be brought within the scope of the 
Bill. The line must be drawn some- 
where, and he thought the Government 
would act consistently, and with some 
regard for the calculations they had 
made, if they adhered to the principle 
laid down, and not extend the Act toa 
subject which was not cognate to it. 

Dr. LYONS said, he desired to sup- 
port the hon. Member for Cork County 
(Mr. Shaw) in asking the Government to 
reconsider this subject. It would be 
greatly to be regretted if persons were 
excluded from the operation of the Bill 
who had a fair claim to be re-instated. 
He had already said that this was not a 
fitting opportunity to make a retrospec- 
tive and inquisitorial examination. He 
would like to point out that there were 
two classes of persons concerned in this 
matter. There were tenants who were 
evicted before the Land League had 
created what had been euphemistically 
described as a stringent public opinion. 
There were others, and they were large 
in number, whom he had in view when, 
two years ago, he proposed a measure 
for the relief of impending distress and 
for the stoppage of eviction in Ireland 
by a system of ‘‘loans”’ to tenants in 
arrear. He believed that this latter 
class of persons were fairly and equit- 
ably entitled to share in the opera- 
tion of the Bill. The other class of 
tenants were in some respects rather 
more needy than any other body in Ire- 
land, because, in too many instances, 
they had been, unfortunately for them- 
selves, easy dupes of representations 
which it was afterwards found utterly 
impossible to carry out. These people 
had fallen between two stools. They 
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were in a most unfortunate position ; and 
it would be a very regrettable thing if 
they were to extend the operations of 
the Act so widely as to take in the 
greater body of the tenants of Ireland, 
but, at the same time, exclude any class, 
especially any class against whose ex- 
clusion good arguments could be ad- 
vanced. If this were done, it would 
only lead to a smouldering of agitation, 
and to a feeling of dissatisfaction. There 
was, undoubtedly, all over Ireland, a 
tendency to return to the ways of peace 
and tranquillity, and the more wide- 
spreading they allowed an Act like this 
to be the more sure they were to bring 
about a general feeling of peace and 
contentment. Many people had been 
severely taught what it was to go in the 
teeth of common sense and of law; and 
when there was a desire on the part of 
every class of the community to settle 
down and return to peaceful avoca- 
tions, it would be very much to be re- 
gretted if a considerable body of persons 
were to be excluded from the operation 
of this remedial legislation—a body of 
ersons who were not in a position to 
eave the country by emigration, but 
who, if they were excluded from the 
benefits of this Bill, must live in a con- 
dition of enforced wretchedness. Not- 
withstanding the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Childers), he 
would ask the Government to take this 
matter seriously into consideration. 

Mr. LAING said, he wished to say 
that, having listened attentively to the 
debate, he earnestly hoped the Govern- 
ment would take the Amendment into 
consideration on the lines laid down by 
the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw). He made that re- 
commendation on the grounds of huma- 
nity and of policy. Only a very small 
sum of money would be required—about 
£30,000. It was not wise to leave out- 
side the benefits of the Bill a number of 
starving people, who might become 
recruits for the army of outrage; and 
if English Members had seen, as he (Mr. 
Laing) had, the wretched condition of 
these poor people, he was sure they 
would not grudge this relief. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, the 
pressure sought to be put upon the Go- 
vernment by hon. Members during this 
discussion showed the danger and folly 
of any Government introducing a Bill of 
that description not founded on the first 
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evanigras of politicaleconomy—morality. 
very hon. Gentleman who had clients 
of his own was anxious that they should 
be introduced within the scope of the 
Bill, and thus the Government were 
pressed to take in a number of people 
not hitherto included. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that when a 
proposal of that kind, which had been 
before the Government 100 times, and 
been fully considered, was made, he 
conceived it to be a duty to express at 
once the strong objection to it which they 
entertained. He was bound to say that 
a great deal which had fallen from hon. 
Members still more convinced him of the 
impossibility of making any concession 
in that form. The hon. Member for the 
City of Cork (Mr. Parnell} proposed that 
when a tenant had been completely 
evicted and had got no successor, he 
should be entitled to resume his holding 
and to get the benefit of the Act; but 
if he had been evicted and had had a 
successor, he should have no such right. 
In the latter case, it stood to reason 
that it would be impossible to replace 
him. He (Mr. Childers) had been much 
impressed by the forcible way in which 
the case had been put by several hon. 
Members, and particularly by the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
Edward Clarke), as to the great injus- 
tice that might result from not restoring 
a tenant who had a successor and re- 
storing one who had not. That would 
mean that a tenant who had begn 
able to bring such pressure to bear 
upon the landlord as to prevent him 
from getting another tenant should get 
the benefit of the Bill, whereas the 
tenant who had not brought such pres- 
sure to bear would be excluded. Of the 
two classes, if there was one who had a 
moral claim on the consideration of Par- 
liament, it was the tenants who had not 
put that pressure upon the landlords. 
The hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) suggested that the 
evicted tenant, with the consent of his 
landlord, might be allowed to return to 
his holding, though the. six months’ 
period had elapsed. But they had al- 
ready provided for that at the beginning 
of the 2nd clause. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that it was to 
meet a failure of agreement between tho 
landlord and tenant from one cause or 
another that he had proposed this 
Amendment. Many of these tenants, 
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and he feared the majority of them, were 
unable to pay the year’s rent which this 
Bill required. They had exhausted their 
slender resources ; and, as regarded this 
particular class of tenants, he would urge 
the Government to consider whether it 
would not permit the Court to pay two 
years’ rent instead of one, where the 
landlord was willing to re-instate the 
tenant. Such a provision would tempt 
the landlord to settle in many cases where 
no such inducement was now presented, 
and in that way a large number of 
tenants, who at present had no hope be- 
fore them, seul be re-instated, and put 
in a position by which they might become 
prosperous and peaceable members of 
the community. Otherwise he did not 
see how it was possible for the great 
majority of tenants, especially those 
evicted since 1880, to pay the arrears 
which the Bill required ; and the addi- 
tional expenditure would be very small, 
and would not, in all probability, appre- 
ciably increase the amount required from 
the Imperia! Exchequer. This sugges- 
tion, together with another, whether the 
Government should consider the ques- 
tion of paying the costs, in some cases at 
all events, he desired to recommend to 
the consideration of the Government 
even on Report. This was a class of 
poor tenants who, admittedly had been 
evicted because they were unable to pay 
their rents ; and in his experience, the 
vast majority of tenants had been bond 
fide unable to pay their rents, and had 
been evicted, not because of their obe- 
dience to the ‘no rent’’ manifesto, but 
simply because of their poverty. In this 
way the class of deserving tenants whom 
it was desired to protect would have an 
opportunity of being reinstated and 
becoming fairly prosperous ; or, at all 
events, if they found it necessary to 
emigrate, they would do so without the 
feeling that they had been wrongfully 
deprived of their holdings. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
wished to point out the fallacy in the 
argument of the Secretary for War— 
that was the supposition that all the 
tenant farmers were evicted because of 
intimidation. That was not so at all. 
Nobody had been more averse to evic- 
tions than he had, and nobody condemned 
them more than he did; but he felt 
bound to say that in the vast majority 
of instances the farms were not vacant 
because of intimidation, but because 
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there was nobody ready to take them. 
In England there were hundreds of 
farms vacant at this moment because the 
state of agriculture had been very bad. 
Still there were in Ireland 3,000 or 
4,000 evicted farmers who must be dealt 
with in some way or other. Many of 
those people were as innocent as men 
could Se. and many of those who were 
guilty were as much to be pitied as the 
victims of intimidation. The Govern- 
ment ought to consider this question in 
all its length and breadth, and endea- 
vour to restore something like peace to 
Treland. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of 
the Bill,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Application of Act to exist- 
ing leases). 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


PART II. 
SuPpPLEMENTAL Provision. 


Clause 4 (Powers of Land Commis- 
sion). 

Mr. GIBSON said, this clause adopted 
a vicious system of drafting which had 
been over and over again condemned by 
the House. The Government had laid 
themselves open to criticism, which he 
was about to put forward. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: No Amendment 
can be moved with reference to the 
Schedule which is not before the Com- 
mittee. It is the invariable rule for the 
Committee not to consider a Schedule 
which is not before the Committee. 
That requires to be done on the Report. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would, in that 
case, propose to modify his Amendment 
by saying, instead of ‘‘ satisfied,”’ ‘‘ here- 
after provided.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
cannot consider an Amendment which is 
not before it. 

Mr. GIBSON thought his proposal 
would avoid that difficulty. The Com- 
mittee would rightly understand his 
object after a few words of explanation. 
This clause proposed to say that for the 
purposes of this Act the Land Commis- 
sion might exercise all the powers vested 
in them under the Act of 1881. Every- 
body knew now that the Land Act of 
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1881 contained a vast number of powers, 
some of a very plastic and peculiar cha- 
racter, and some of them referable to a 
special state of facts. It might be that 
some of those powers would be applic- 
able to this Bill, while some of them 
would be partially applicable, and some 
of them very slightly applicable to the 
Bill, while others might be entirely in- 
applicable. He objected as strongly 
as possible to powers under the Land 
Act which were not at all appro- 
priate or germane, and some of which 
were inconsistent, being pitch-forked 
into this Bill. Many people in Ireland 
were not able to follow the complicated 
construction of an Act of Parliament, 
and would not know what were the 
powers under the Act, or what it was 
they ought to obey or submit to. The 
Committee were entitled to ask the Go- 
vernment to indicate with precision, 
either by reference to the Land Act, or 
by special provision, what they exactly 
meant, and that was precisely his object. 
He was satisfied that if the Land Act 
of 1881 was to be incorporated as to its 
powers with this Bill, it would need the 
closest and most anxious consideration 
even by lawyers. As to the powers of 
the Land Commission, he had read the 
Land Act with all possible attention, 
and also this Bill, and he was bound to 
say that, even after one or two readings 
of the powers, he found considerable 
difficulty in knowing or guessing what 
was present to the minds of the Govern- 
ment when they said the Land Commis- 
sion under this Bill might exercise all 
the powers vested in them under the 
Land Act of 1881. He should be very 
glad if the Government would indicate 
what was present in their minds ; and he 
was the more anxious to ascertain this 
because he found later on, in the first 
paragraph, that any number of Com- 
missioners might in particular deter- 
mine in the case of any holding who 
was to be dealt with as tenant and 
who was to be dealt with as land- 
lord. The words ‘‘in particular’ had 
come into Acts of Parliament very 
often, and were likely to lead to confu- 
sion. What did the phrase mean? If 
the powers covered by the words “in 
particular ”’ were already included in the 
general words as to the powers vested 
in the Commissioners for the purposes of 
the Land Act, what was the meaning of 
saying ‘‘in particular’’ here? Was it 
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meant under the Land Act the Com- 
missioners had power to determine who 
was to be dealt with as tenant and who 
as landlord for the purposes of the Act ? 
Tf that was the intention of the draft- 
ing, he was not aware of any such power 
under the Land Act. He did not desire 
to go further into this matter now, and 
only wished to indicate in as general a 
form as he could the reasons why he 
proposed this Amendment; and if the 
Government would suggest, either now 
or later on, that they would deal with 
this question in a reasonable way, he 
was quite ready to accept any statement 
from them in entire good faith. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
17, after ‘‘ powers,” to insert ‘‘ here- 
after provided.” —( Mr Gibson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, that sub- 
stantially the powers to be incorporated 
in this Bill were those contained in the 
48th section of the Land Act, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman would withdraw 
his Amendment he would endeavour to 
provide against any difficulty. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, the Amendment he would propose 
was merely placed on the Paper in order 
that he might ask the Government why 
it was necessary particularly to refer to 
the power of the Commission to deter- 
mine in the case of any holding who 
was to be dealt with as the tenant and 
who as the landlord. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, leave out from “and” to “ Act,” in 
line 23, inclusive. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 


posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he was 
unable to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he was not sure 
that the next Amendment in his name 
did not follow a like case. It appeared 
to him that the first paragraph of this 
clause incorporated the section by way 
of reference, but did it in a peculiar way. 
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The words “‘in particular” appeared to 
him to govern a great number of things, 
and what the meaning of the words ‘in 
particular” was he could not make out. 
The words he had sought to omit seemed 
to be governed by the words ‘in par- 
ticular.” If it was only intended to show 
that there was a doubt as to who was to 
be dealt with as a landlord, he did not 
understand it; but if it was intended to 
ascertain who were the creditors and to 
constitute them in the position of a gar- 
nishee, he should object, because there 
was no such provision with reference to 
creditors and atenant. Then the clause 
went on— 

“* All powers vested in the Court by the thirty- 

seventh section of the Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870, in respect to the distribu- 
tion of purchase moneys, in the same manner 
as if the moneys so payable.” 
He admitted that these words were 
governed by a previous statement, and 
if the Government would undertake to 
consider how far they could deal with 
this question he would not say another 
word. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, on behalf 
of the hon. Member for North Northum- 
berland (Sir Matthew White Ridley), to 
insert the following Amendment. After 
“moneys,” in line 30, to add as a new 
paragraph :— 

“The Land Commission may, of its own 
motion, or shall, on the application of any party 
to any proceeding pending before it, unless it 
considers such application frivolous or vexa- 
tious, state a case in respect of any question of 
Law arising in such proceedings, and refer the 
same for the consideration and decision of Her 
Majesty’s Courts of Appeal in Ireland.’ 


He did not know whether there was any 
objection to this Amendment on the part 
of the Government ; but if there was, he 
hoped they would reconsider the ques- 
tion. This Land Commission was a 
most exceptional tribunal, and it had 
wholly failed hitherto, whatever fate 
awaited it in the future, in gaining the 
slightest public confidence. The tribu- 
nal was essentially of a partizan charac- 
ter, and the members of it were selected 
on the very ground that they were in 
harmony with what the Prime Minister 
called the spirit of the Act, which he 
had no hesitation in saying was one of 
the greatest Acts of confiscation which 
ever received the consent of Parliament. 
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This was beyond dispute, because it had 
been stated in public that the Land 
Commissioners were all in harmony with 
the spirit of the Act, or in other words, 
with the spirit of confiscation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman said in the spirit 
of confiscation ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER replied, that he 
had said in harmony with the spirit of 
the Act, and he thought that was a con- 
vertible term with confiscation. It was 
avowed that those gentlemen entertained 
opinions which were decidedly one-sided 
with respect to the rights of property. 
Those gentlemen had been appointed to 
constitute this tribunal, and he thought 
he should not be contradicted when he 
said they had not yet succeeded in dis- 
associating the public mind from the idea 
that their opinions were preconceived as 
regarded those rights. That being the 
case, he thought it most important that 
an appeal should be given, at the in- 
stance of the parties, to a purely judicial 
tribunal. If the Government wished to 
have the law administered judicially and 
fairly, they would be disposed to give a 
chance of appeal from a tribunal com- 
posed of gentlemen who, doubtless, with 
every desire to disassociate themselves 


from any idea of partizanship, were dis- 


tinctly an association of partizans. He 
thought there could be no objection to 
this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, line 30, after the word “ moneys,” 
to add as a new paragraph the words,— 
“The Land Commission may, of its own moe 
tion, or shall, on the application of any party 
to any proceeding pending before it, unless it 
considers such application frivolous and vexa- 
tious, state a case in respect of any question of 
Law arising in such proceedings, and refer the 
same for the consideration and decision of Her 
Majesty’s Courts of Appeal in Ireland.’”’—(Mr. 
James Lowther.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Coronet NOLAN said, he hoped the 
Government would not accept this Amend- 
ment, because what was wanted was 
summary jurisdiction and the means of 
disposing of small sums rapidly. The 
sums likely to come under the Act would 
only be small, and the cost of appeals 
would be very large; and not only that, 
but appeals would delay the settlement 
of cases, and in that way the object of 
rapidly quieting the country would be 
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defeated. Under the Land Act very 
large sums were involved, and it was 
perverse necessary to give appeal; but 

ere it was necessary to have the small 
sums rapidly settled. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought the Go- 
vernment might accept something which 
would have the same effect as the Amend- 
ment. The hon. and gallant Member 
who had justspoken had misapprehended 
the objectof the Amendment. This was 
not a proposal for general appeals; it 
was only a proposal that there should be 
an appeal on points of law. The Land 
Commission, as at present constituted, 
contained only one Legal Commissioner 
as such; and, that being so, it was not 
unreasonable to provide that in these 
cases, as in all other cases where ques- 
tions of law were decided by a single 
Judge, there should be an appeal. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought the very fact that there never 
was an Act in which such points of law 
had arisen as would arise under this Act 
was a reason for facilitating the points 
oflaw. He regarded this Bill as a rough- 
and-ready measure ; but its object was to 
give peace to Ireland, and not to permit 
litigation for the employment of lawyers. 
He hoped the Government would not ac- 
cept the Amendment, but would adhere 
to a tribunal composed of one lawyer and 
two men of common sense. 

Mr. SHAW said, from one point of 
view he could not see how the Govern- 
ment could resist this Amendment, and 
thought they must have been carried 
away by the arguments in support of it. 
This was not the first time when the 
right hon. Gentleman had declared the 
Land Commission to be a failure, and he 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had a personal dislike to the 
Commissioners. io had said the Com- 
missioners were interested in politics. 
(Mr. J. Lowrnen: They are partizans. | 
Some of the Judges had sat in that House 
—on the same side, but he thought they 
were as likely to give proper decisions as 
any other body of men. He did not 
think anything could be more indefinite, 
or more inconsistent with the position of 
a Privy Councillor, than that a Gentle- 
man who had held the highest position 
in Ireland should endeavour to bring a 
Court of Law into discredit. Nothing 
could be worse than that proceeding, and 
he thought the House should in some 
way show its abhorrence of it, 
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Mr. BULWER said, he was astonished 
at the remarks of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Shaw) upon the statement 
that the Land Commissioners were par- 
tizans. Their decisions had been over- 
ruled in almost every case where a point 
of law arose. He was not surprised that 
the Courts above should overrule the de- 
cisions of gentlemen who simply ran a 
stick into the ground and said the land 
was worth so much. The hon. Member 
had taken the right hon. Gentleman to 
task for what he had said; but he himself 
did not seruple to tell the House that 
gentlemen now occupying seats on the 
Bench in Ireland were partizans be- 
cause they had sat inthis House. [Mr. 
Suaw: I never said that.] He had un- 
derstood the hon. Member tu say that 
those who were placed to review deci- 
sions of the minor Courts were gentle- 
men who had sat in this House, and on 
the same side; they were, therefore, Party 
men, and he presumed that that meant 
partizans. He was surprised also to 
hear the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
(Sir George Campbell) say that because 
an Act of Parliament bristled with ques- 
tions of law, that was the reason why 
those questions should be referred to 
gentlemen who knew nothing about law. 
Of course, if that was the principle to 
which the House was committed and 
was going to act upon, it might as 
well be that military questions should 
be referred to clergymen, and legal 
matters to the hon. Member himself. 
That might be all very well ; but he ven- 
tured to suggest that there were a great 
many legal questions that might arise 
under this Act. They were not trumpery 
or trivial, and he would remind tke hon. 
Member that our law was made up of 
decisions on small matters; and it was 
better that the law should be settled 
than that it should be uncertain and 
involve constant litigation. He believed 
that one decision by a competent tri- 
bunal would go far to settle any ques- 
tion that might hereafter arise. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, that the 
Commissioners had actually confirmed 
the decisions of the Sub-Commissioners. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he considered 
the argument that questions of law 
should be referred to a Court of Appeal 
very strong. He was surprised that no 
Member of the Government had risen 
to explain the matter. He thought the 
House was entitled to ask the Govern- 
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ment how they expected cases of law to 
be decided apart from the Commissioners 
if there was to be no Court of Appeal. 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The arguments 
of the Government are very short, but 
Icannot but regard them as sufficiently 
practical. I must say a single word on 
the speech by which this proposal was 
ut forward. If it would have been 
difficult under any circumstances to have 
accepted this Amendment, the difficulty 
is greatly increased by the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Since I have 
held my present position, the point with 
which I have been least gratified during 
the debates in this House has been the 
tone taken in different parts of the 
House about the Courts in Ireland, 
which appear to me to be bulwarks of 
liberty. During the discussion of the 
Prevention of Crime Bill one hon. 
Member made remarks against the 
Courts of Law which I regretted to 
hear; and I have heard with positive 
dismay the high-coloured language of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
directed against a Court which, I am 
satisfied, has the confidence of the great 
body of the people—a confidence so 
strong that I do not think anything 
the right hon. Gentleman will say 
can shake it. With regard to the 
repartée of the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw), that seemed 
to me as legitimate a repartée as was 
ever made. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the Land Commissioners were par- 
tizans, and the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork replied that the Judges 
had likewise been partizans. If ever 
there was a legitimate House of Com- 
mons’ repartée it was that. The substance 
of this Amendment we cannot accept, 
because it has been brought forward in 
the shape of an expression of want of 
confidence in the Land Commission. 
Under the Land Act of last year very 
large sums of money were to be spent. 
The tenant right, which was one consi- 
deration, amounted, in no infrequent 
cases, to many hundreds of pounds; 
but now the cases are all confined to 
sums of money or loans of £30; and it 
is necessary that controversies relating 
to those sums—or, rather, not so much 
the controversies as the administrative 
questions—should be settled as quickly 
as possible. The business under the 
Land Act was distinctly contentious in 
some cases; under this Bill the business 
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will not be contentious, it will be much 
more of an administrative nature. But 
there is one consideration which, in the 
absence of any other, should weigh with 
the Government. If you give an appeal 
to the High Court, who is to pay the 
costs? The people; but, by the very 
construction of the Bill, it is taken for 
granted that they cannot pay. This 
consideration, if there was no other, 
would weigh with the Government; but, 
above all, the Government were anxious 
to make this an administrative Bill, in 
which the judicial element shall be only 
sufficient to see that justice is done, as 
far as possible, between the Treasury 
and the persons concerned; and this ap- 
peal to the High Courts would be en- 
tirely at variance with that idea. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he quite agreed 
that the Bill should be so constructed as 
to give speedy and ready justice; but, 
at the same time, care must be taken 
that the Bill did not become an engine 
of gross injustice. The hon. Member 
for the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) had 
always been regarded as a kind of apostle 
of common sense, that being a r6/e which 
he especially liked to play. He (Mr. 
Shaw) did not dislike lawyers as indivi- 
duals, but he had a kind of suspicion, if 
not a dislike, to the abstraction of the 
Profession. He did not believe in law, 
but in a super-common sense; that was 
the kind of thing the hon. Member 
liked, and so did he himself; but he 
liked common sense according to law. 
That was exactly the difference between 
them in this important matter. With 
regard to the Amendment, he quite ad- 
mitted upon the question of discretion 
as to ordinary facts, on the ground 
of expense and administrative details, 
it was neither wise nor sensible that 
there should be an appeal as of right 
in every case. The more rapid the 
decisions were the better. He admitted, 
also, that in matters of importance, 
not involving large sums of money, 
a rough-and-ready decision would be 
valuable. It was suggested by the Chief 
Secretary that.this was a mere question 
of machinery and administration, and that 
there was no room for any but the most 
petty and trumpery questions of law, 
which he rather seemed to think would 
be questions of simple technicality. 
Questions of simple technicality would 
never have been taken to a Court of 
Appeal; but the very first line of the 
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1st clause indicated an important topic 
of decision which must be borne in 
mind—namely, whether the holding was 
one to which the Land Act of 1881 at all 
applied. There might be very nice legal 
points arising, and it was true that in 
every case that had come before the 
Court of Appeal the decisions of the 
Commissioners had been reversed ; the 
impartiality and soundness of the Com- 
missioners could, therefore, not be 
trusted as being proved to be reliable. 
But he would pass from that, and come 
back to this one point. What was in- 
volved in the question as to a holding 
being within the Land Act of 1881? 
Two things—first, was the holding to be 
brought within the Land Act for the 
purpose of getting an application under 
the Arrears Bill? That was a matter 
of a temporary character, to be disposed 
of ina couple of years, involving, per- 
haps, only £50 or £60. But it might 
last for ever if it was decided by the 
Land Commission that the holding was 
within the Land Act of 1881. That de- 
cision might operate not only for the 
purposes of the Arrears Bill, but for all 
time. So that, if an appeal was not 
given, the Land Court might, by a rapid 
decision, for atemporary purpose, bring 
a holding of great importance under the 
Act of 1881, and so seriously affect the 
whole status of a landlord’s property. 
It would be a gross and scandalous 
piece of injustice not fairly to consider 
whether the landlord should not have 
the same sort of protection which the 
Legislature of last year thought it ne- 
cessary to give for the general admi- 
nistration of the Land Act of 1881. 
Then there was another point. The 
Prime Minister had on the Paper a new 
clause, which practically made this a 
new Bill. It appeared on the Paper 
to-day for the first time, and introduced 
the question, not of the limit to £30 
valuation, but of £50. That would 
practically apply to every holding. He 
should be glad if the Government would 
indicate that they would deal with the 
particular topics he had raised ; but in 
the event of their not doing so, he 
thought the Amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the ob- 
ject of the new provision was to provide 
relief, and he wished the Committee to 
consider what was the state of things 
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already as the Bill stood. The question 
came before the tribunal in which the 
money at stake was, measured by the 
rent, a maximum of £30 valuation ; that 
was a matter which must be adjudicated 
upon once and for ever. The Bill was 
an administrative Bill, and its jurisdic- 
tion must be exercised only once, and it 
could not so mould the law of England 
as the hon. Member for Cambridge (Mr. 
Bulwer) suggested. It was a mere ad- 
ministrative Bill dealing with loans, the 
maximum being £200, and the minimum 
£2 or £2 10s. If the law erred, it erred 
in giving an appeal too readily, because 
it would be found that where an in- 
vestigation was conducted in the first 
instance by Sub-Commissioners, there 
was an appeal given to a Court contain- 
ing one of the Justices of the High Court 
of Justice in Ireland specially familiar 
with the topic. If the Bill was to give 
relief, there would be an appeal with 
reference to the maximum of £30; an 
appeal would cost, at the very least, as 
much as the amount to be given in 
many cases. The Bill differed essentially 
from the Land Act of 1881, which dealt 
with vast rights of property. In deal- 
ing with one or two such matters there 
was propriety in giving an appeal to 
determine the question of right ; but in 
this Bill, which was intended for the 
relief of the poor who were not able to 
pay even the rent, an appeal would be 
practically a denial of justice ; there- 
fore, he asked the Committee to give 
no encouragement to the Amendment. 
Abundant appeal was provided, and 
nothing more could be sought in the 
interests of justice. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said the limit was 
£50, according to the limit of the Prime 
Minister. That might be so; but, as he 
understood, it would extend the limit 
in cases where the landlord and tenant 
agreed to apply for an appeal. That 
was the essence of the Amendment, and 
there could be no question of appeal in 
that at all. The right hon. Gentleman 
had been hard driven to find some topic 
upon which it would be conceivable to 
take the opinion of the High Court of 
Justice, and the one question was to be, 
whether the holding came under the 
Act of 1881 or not? He did not share 
in the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s apprehension that even if there 
was a decision it would bind the parties 
for all time, For these reasons, it seemed 
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to him that there was no principle in 
the Amendment, but thought it a mis- 
chievous proposition as holding out the 
prospect of litigation. The ordinary 
Courts had power to deal with a maxi- 
mum of £50; but the Courts, under this 
Bill, would deal with amounts up to 
£500, and their decisions would be sub- 
ject to one appeal. The Amendment 
sought very much more, and upon every 
principle he would ask the Committee 
to say that this was not a case in which 
appeal should be given. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that in the 
eourse of the proceedings of the Land 
Commission in all these numerous cases 
of poor tenants, who ought not to be 
put to expense, there would arise some 
very difficult questions of law indeed; 
and the proposal of the Amendment was 
that the Land Commission should have 
power, upon its own motion, and not on 
the application of any party, to allow 
points of law to be decided by the 
Courts above. The Land Commission, 
when it found a number of cases in- 
volving points of law, ought to have 
absolute power, without any cost to the 
poor tenants, to submit these points to 
the Court above. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would draw 
the attention of the hon. Member to the 
words in the Amendment— 

“Or shall, on the application of any party 

to any proceeding pending before it, unless it 
considers such application frivolous or vexa- 
tious.”’ 
The effect of these words was that unless 
the application was frivolous or vexatious 
the Commissioners would be compelled 
to submit every point of law to the Court 
above if the parties wished it. Those 
words, which were not in the Act of last 
Session, would enable a great number 
of cases to be referred to the Court of 
Appeal at an enormous expense to the 
parties, and those would be cases in 
which that ought not to be done. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that was 
not his point. He would divide the 
Amendment into two separate proposi- 
tions, and if the Government objected to 
one part which would involve a charge, 
there was another part which would 
not. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he was 
greatly astonished at the speech of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land. First of all, the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland said it was not necessary to 
have any appeal, because the people 
could not afford to pay. It appeared to 
him that if that was a proper principle 
with regard to Ireland, it would apply 
equally to England; and he did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman would 
be able to sustain the argument that in 
England a man was to be barred from 
an appeal because he was not able to 
pay for it. Then the Solicitor General 
for Ireland said this would do away 
with the rights and interests of the poor, 
and he thought it might be asked that 
the right of appeal should be granted 
on behalf of the poor as on behalf of the 
rich. It was idle to argue that this was 
a one-sided matter. If there was to be 
an appeal at all, he did not think the 
question of the cost ought to enter into 
the account at all. He thought the 
Amendment was reasonable, as it was 
much more desirable that questions of 
law should be tried by a permanent 
Court than be relegated to a Court for 
temporary purposes. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, there 
was an appeal provided for under Sub- 
section 8 of Section 7, which said that 
in every case where applications had not 
been heard by the Land Commission— 
upon which was one of the Judges of 
the land—there might be an appeal to 
that Commission. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
no appeal to any judicial tribunal. This 
was a point on which he should feel it 
his duty to take the sense of the Com- 
mittee; but he would not detain them 
more than a minute before going to a 
division. There, however, had been a 
remark made by the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, with regard to the judicial tri- 
bunals in Ireland being subjected to 
the criticism of that House, respecting 
which he desired to say a word in reply. 
He (Mr. J. Lowther) would point out 
that his complaint against the Land 
Commission was that. it was not a ju- 
dicial tribunal at all, and that it was 
essentially a tribunal of partizans. That 
was what he had said on more than one 
occasion. The hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw), who seemed to 
have great solicitude for his (Mr. J. Low- 
ther’s) reputation, which he was glad 
to think the hon. Member admitted he 
possessed at all, regretted that he (Mr. 
J. Lowther) should criticize that body. 
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one thing more to say—[ Crees of ‘ Di- 


reason why the hon. Gentleman opposite | vide!’ ]—but that would take him some 


(Mr. Shaw) had a fellow-feeling with 
the Land Commission. The hon. Gentle- 
man, he believed, had been a very dis- 
tinguished ornament of a body that was 
not very widely dissimilar from the Land 
Commission with respect to the elements 
of its composition. He referred to the 
Bessborough Commission, upon which 
there were four partizans out of five, the 
hon. Gentleman being one of them. No 
doubt the hon. Member was solicitous 
for the reputation of a partizan Commis- 
sion; but he knew the hon. Member had 
only made his remarks, so far as they 
related to him (Mr. J. Lowther), in good 
humour. 

Mr. WARTON (who, on rising, was 
received with loud cries of ‘“ Divide!’’) 
said, that, when silence was restored, he 
would make one or two short obser- 
vations. Let them see what the Go- 
vernment really meant by rejecting this 
Amendment. They said, in the first 
place, that the Land Commission might 
not, of its own motion, refer any point of 
law—that was to say, that though it 
might be anxious to refer a point of 
law upon a certain case, upon the de- 
cision of which so many hundreds of 


other cases might depend, it would not 


be allowed to do so. That point had 
been mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. E. Stanhope), 
who, he thought, had put it very neatly 
indeed. Curiously enough, this Land 
Commission was a body whom the Govern- 
ment trusted. The Conservatives had 
been reproached for not putting such 
confidence in that Commission ; but the 
Government themselves showed how 
little confidence they had in that body 
when it suited their purpose not to have 
confidence. As this Bill progressed, and 
as the different concessions of the Go- 
vernment were made to the Party be- 
low the Gangway, it became more and 
more likely that many points of law 
would arise before the Commission. 
Amendments of the nature of those sug- 
gested by the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) absolutely bristled 
with points of law. If the Bill had 
been left in its original simplicity, there 
might, perhaps, not have been so much 
necessity for amendment; but before 
they reached the Report stage they would 
find that an enormous number of points 
of law would have arisen. He had only 
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time to explain, unless he was listened 
to. It was this—that the condemnation 
the Conservative Party had put upon the 
Land Commission seemed to be really 
tacitly understood by the Government in 
another respect. They seemed to assume 
that the Land Commission would always 
find in favour of the tenant. The Soli- 
citor General for Ireland seemed to 
assume that they would not find in 
favour of the landlord—perhaps some 
order was to be sent round quietly to 
the Land Commission, as it had been in 
a previous case, to intimate that these 
cases were to be decided in favour of the 
tenant, and not of the landlord. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 127; 
Noes 171: Majority 44.— (Div. List, 
No. 265.) 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, he 
wished to move to leave out from 
‘‘moneys’”? to the end of the clause. 
This omission was something of the 
same nature as that proposed by the 
right hon. Member for North Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. J. Lowther), though it took 
rather a different view of the position. 
His (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) Amendment 
was simply to leave out the words— 

‘<The Land Commission shall not be subject 
to be restrained in the execution of their powers 
under this Act by the order of any Court, nor 
shall any procesdings before them be removed 
by certiorari into any Court.” 

It appeared to him that these were 
words which ought not to be left in the 
Bill, and the arguments which were to 
be used in favour of that proposal were 
somewhat similar to those in favour of 
the Amendment which the Committee 
had just decided. The Solicitor General 
for Ireland had failed to convince him 
(Sir Hervey Bruce) of the undesirability 
of having a Court of Appeal as a check 
upon the Land Commission, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had given a 
rather extraordinary reason why there 
should not be this appeal. The right 
hon. Gentleman had given an extra- 
ordinary reason for not agreeing to the 
proposal of the right hon. Member for 
North Lincolnshire; and he had patted 
on the back the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) for an ob- 
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servation he had made. He (Sir Hervey 
Bruce) was glad the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork had showed a greater 
discretion than the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy Burghs (Sir George Campbell) had 
said that if anybody would look at the 
Bill he would see that there were ample 
powers in it for the purpose pointed out, 
and that they would be able to refer 
cases to three gentlemen, one of them 
being a legal authority, and the other 
two well qualified to consider questions 
affecting the land. The hon. Member 
might be right, because he had, no 
doubt, had some experience in this 
matter; but, at the same time, as he 
would see, the clause said, ‘‘only one of 
them,’”’ and that would enable either of 
the Commissioners to hear an appeal. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had put a Question a few 
days ago to the First Minister of the 
Crown as to the condition of the Land 
Commission, and its not being necessary 
for all the members of the Commission 
to sit together; and the Prime Minister 
had replied that the Chief Commis- 
sioner acted in this matter in accordance 
with the powers of the Act, but not ac- 
cording to the intention of the Act when 
it was passed. It had been his (Sir 
Hervey Bruce’s) endeavour since that 
time to get the question raised in order 
to ascertain whether the sitting of two 
members of the Commission was in ac- 
cordance with the law. But he had 
always been told that he could not raise 
that question. He thought it was an 
extremely hard case that in a Bill affect- 
ing the interests of so many people, some 
of them, perhaps, well off, some in 
moderate circumstances, and others who 
were very poor, there should be no 
power of letting parties appeal from 
their decisions, or rather the decisions of 
those gentlemen who were backed up all 
over the country on account of their 
political views and services. When he 
spoke of the Land Commission he spoke 
from practical experience. No doubt 
many of the Sub-Commissioners were 
men of honour, and fit to transact all 
the ordinary business of life; but they 
were no more capable of judging of the 
value of land than he himself should be 
if he went into a strange field. They 
were no more qualified to value land than 
would be the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant if 
he were called upon to do so. He (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) said that if the whole 
decision in cases under the Arrears Bill 
were to be left to one of the Chief Com- 
missioners it would be most unjust and 
unfair, and therefore he moved that 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn page 3, line 30, to leave out from the word 
“moneys,” to the end of the Clause.—(Sir 
Hervey Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Viscount EBRINGTON said, he took 
it that the question really raised was the 
conduct of the Sub-Commissioners; and 
he must say, with all deference to the 
hon. Gentleman, that it appeared to him 
that he would be doing better service 
to his own cause if, instead of such 
general charges, he would bring forward 
particular instances of misconduct on the 
part of the Commissioners. He (Vis- 
count Ebrington) thought that the Go- 
vernment would be likely, if only for 
their own credit and from the instinct of 
self-preservation, to select the best per- 
sons they could get to discharge the 
duties of the Commission. As far as he 
could judge, the Sub - Commissioners, 
taking them as a body, would compare 
favourably with Justices of the Peace, 
either in this country or in Ireland. 
They heard from time to time of speci- 
mens of Justices’ justice which would 
compare with the wildest decisions of 
which Sub-Commissioners were accused, 
not unfavourably to the latter. He had 
a table which had been prepared by a 
Committee of Irish landlords, purport- 
ing to show the general value of Irish 
land; and it appeared that the Land 
Commissioners, in their judicial deci- 
sions, had placed the rent at an average 
of 1l or 12 per cent above Griffith’s 
valuation, and only 1 per cent lower 
than the amount which appeared from 
that table as the general average rent 
of Ireland. It also appeared from 
the Returns that the average of the 
rent decided on by the Commissioners 
was as much as 42 per cent over 
Griffith’s valuation ; so it was obvious 
that the general run of cases sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners must have 
been cases in which the rent was 
very much in excess of the valuation. 
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He knew perfectly well that Griffith’s 


valuation was an uncertain guide as to 
the value of land in Ireland. It might 
be worth little or it might be worth 
much; but when they found in cases 
affecting 200,000 acres that the average 
was as high as that, and they also found, 
on the information of those who under- 
stood the question very well, that the 
proportion of land in Ireland let as high 
as 40 per cent over the valuation was 
very small, it was likely, in his opinion, 
that the cases which had come before 
the Commissioners were, as a rule, 
cases in which the rent was high, 
and he thought, taking one case with 
another, they had done justice to all 
concerned. It was possible that they 
had not given satisfaction to the land- 
lords, because it was not always satis- 
factory to an individual to find that a 
decision had been given attaching a 
lower value to one’s property than he 
thought should be attached to it. Special 
cases were from time to time submitted 
to the House and the Committee in 
which the Sub-Commissioners had ap- 
parently very unjustly reduced rents 
which had been regularly paid for a long 
series of years. Special cases could only 


be met by special cases, and he knew of 


a case in which the landlord’s own valua- 
tor reduced a rent which had been 
paid regularly for upwards of 50 years 
by a very substantial amount indeed, 
and the reason the valuator gave was 
that the land was not worth as much 
now as it was formerly. He presumed 
the Commissioners had in many cases 
acted on the same principle. It was a 
fact that the tillage land in Ireland did 
not produce as much as formerly. If 
hon. Gentlemen would compare the 
amount of the produce in 1850 and 1860 
with the amount of produce in 1870 and 
180, they would find that the general 
produce had diminished; and if they 
had regard to one species of produce— 
potatoes—they would find that the aver- 
age produce had diminished from 44 tons 
to 8 tons per acre. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE rose to 
Order. He desired to ask the Chairman 
whether the noble Lord was confining 
himself to the Amendment before the 
Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The noble Lord is 
certainly travelling beyond the Amend- 
ment. 


Viscount Ebrington 
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Viscount EBRINGTON begged to 
apologize to the Committee. He under- 
stood the question was the competency 
of the Sub-Commissioners generally to 
carry out this Act. Of course, if the 
Chairman ruled him out of Order, he 
should say no more. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
hoped a vote would be taken on this 
Amendment. The words which it was 
proposed to omit were words which ex- 
cluded the power of a Court of Law to 
interfere with the action of the Land 
Commissioners, even if the Court thought 
that that action was wrong. It would 
be a very mischievous thing to prevent 
a Court of Law stepping in to keep the 
Land Commissioners right. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, everybody 
would admit that his noble Friend 
(Viscount Ebrington) had argued the 
case of the Sub-Commissioners very 
much better than it had hitherto been 
argued on the Ministerial side of the 
House. His noble Friend’s argument 
seemed to rest upon two pillars, to usea 
metaphor now in fashion. The first 
argument was that the Land Commis- 
sioners substantially agreed with the 
Bessborough Commission. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, that 
what he had stated was that the Com- 
missioners’ decision agreed with what 
appeared to be the general rule in Ire- 
land, according to the information of 
the Irish Land Act Committee, which 
was avery different Body to the Bess- 
borough Commission. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR begged the 
noble Lord’s pardon if he had not caught 
his words correctly. The second argu- 
ment of the noble Lord was that sub- 
stantially the Commissioners had the 
confidence of a large majority of the 
Irish people. That was urged by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant; but he 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) must point out to 
the Committee that the mere fact of a 
large majority of the Irish people hav- 
ing confidence in the Land Commis- 
sioners did not prove that the Commis- 
sioners deserved that confidence. The 
Irish people in this connection meant 
the Irish tenants. Not unnaturally the 
majority of the Irish tenants had confi- 
dence in the Land Commissioners, be- 
cause they habitually decided against 
the landlord. He (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
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had no doubt that a debtor would have 
confidence in any Court which decided 
in his favour. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, this pro- 
vision was taken bodily from the Land 
Act Fe 1881. The Land Act pro- 
vided— 


“The Land Commission shall not be subject 
to be restrained in the execution of their powers 
under this Act by the order of any court, nor 
shall any proceedings before them be removed 
by certiorari into any court.” 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
in the Land Act of last year there was 
the power of appeal provided. It was 
because there was no such provision 
in the present Act that it became danger- 
ous to exclude the jurisdiction of a Court. 
In regard to one ciass of Statutes in this 
country it had been found very mischiev- 
ous to exclude appeal. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE said, the noble 
Lord (Viscount Ebrington) seemed to 
have misunderstood him. He did not 
mean to impute any personal impro- 
priety to the Sub-Commissioners ; but he 
said they were not men, from the point 
of position and ability, fitted to carry 
out the object for which they were ap- 
pointed, and that they listened to the 
evidence of inexperienced instead of tu 
that of experienced valuators. He would 
like to know how the noble Lord had 
arrived at his figures, for, if he under- 
stood the noble Lord correctly, he said 
the Commissioners were fixing the rents 
11 or 12 per cent above Griffith’s valua- 
tion. In his (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) part 
of the country, that was far from the 
case; they, in fact, were fixing the rents 
far below Griffith’s valuation. It had 
been said that the Sub-Commissioners 
visited every farm upon which they were 
called upon to adjudicate ; but he (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) would ask what a timber 
merchant could possibly know about the 
value of land? In the matter of his 
farms the two Head Commissioners were 
legal gentlemen, so they were not likely 
to know much about the value of land. 
They sat up in their Court with great 
dignity, in wig and gown, and disre- 
garded the evidence of the Court valuer, 
by fixing the rents very much below 
what he had recommended. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, his 
figures were of a general character ; but 
he should be pleased to show them to 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Hervey Bruce). 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 139; 
Noes 93: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 266.) 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
moved to add at end of line 34, page 3— 

“All bankers, managers of post office and 
other savings banks, collectors of agricultural 
returns, and other persons shall be bound, on 
receiving a notice from the Land Commission, 
to produce, when and where required, all books, 
papers, and documents within their custody, 
power, or procurement, referred to in such 
notice.”’ 
He called the attention of the Committee 
to this subject on the 3rd clause of the 
Bill, and he would endeavour to explain, 
in a few words, the Amendment he had 
now placed on the Paper. He had 
always felt, as, he thought, many hon. 
Members had felt, that one of the great 
difficulties in this measure was that of 
insuring a full and complete inquiry 
into the ability of the tenant to pay his 
arrears. It was necessary to endeavour 
to point out, at least to the Commis- 
sioners and to those who were to ad- 
minister the Act, that the inquiry should 
be searching and thorough, and to confer 
upon the administrators of the Act all 
the powers necessary to make it so. In 
the debate on the Motion ‘That the 
Speaker do leave the Chair,” he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) said it was very 
difficult to see how the Government 
could distinguish between the cases of 
those tenants who were able to pay 
arrears, and the case of those tenants 
who were unable to pay the arrears. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright), replying to him (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) at that time, admitted 
that the matter was one of considerable 
difficulty, and went on to say— 


‘‘Under our plan every person applying for 
an advance will be forced to render an exact 
account of the state of his affairs. We shall 
know what sum he has due to him, what sum he 
has in the savings bank, what stock he has on 
his farm, the value of his furniture, and the 
general circumstances in which he lives, and 
we shall thus ascertain whether he is in that 
state of destitution which will enable him to 
come justly and ask for a portion of this gift.’’ 
—(3 Hansard, cclxxi. 1642.] 


Those words pointed as clearly as words 
could point to an inquiry which should 
be as searching and as thorough as any 
inquiry under the Bankruptcy Act would 
be. What he desired to do by this 
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Amendment was to empower the Com- to have introduced. The power, how- 
missioners to conduct: such an inquiry, | ever, was included in the words which 
and to give them certain powers which he (the Solicitor General for Ireland) 
were obviously necessary if the inquiries | had undertaken to introduce in the Sche- 
which the Chancellor of the Duchy of dule. While he agreed with the object 


Lancaster said should be held were to! 
be held. He desired to give the Com- 
missioners, in reference to this point, | 
powers similar to those enjoyed by the 
Court of Bankruptcy. It was of great | 
importance that they should have some | 
words in the Bill directly authorizing | 
the Commissioners to make such inquiries | 
as he proposed. The Committee knew | 
perfectly well the light in which this | 


the right hon. Gentleman had in view, 
he must say the Amendment was wholly 
unnecessary, because the Schedule would 
provide the power nowsought to be given 
to the Commissioners. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would not have 
made a remark upon this Amendment if 
he had been as clear upon it as the Soli- 
citor General for Ireland appeared to be. 
It was obvious that this was an Amend- 


matter was viewed by some hon. Mem- | ment framed in the interests of the pub- 
bers opposite. They had heard within lic, and of the public Treasury, because 
the last few days the hon. and gallant | it was the Treasury of the public that was 


Member for the County of Cork (Colonel | 
Colthurst), and more than one of the 
hon. Members representing Northern 
counties in Ireland, deprecating an in- 
quiry of this kind as an inquisitorial | 
thing which ought not to be allowed if. 
the Government wished this legislation 
to succeed. But it must be borne in 
mind that the money of the taxpayers 
should not be wasted, and that they 
ought to endeavour to escape that wide- 
spread demoralization which would be 
caused if advances were granted to per- | 


sons who were not really entitled to 
them. The only way in which they 


interested in ascertaining what were the 
means of thetenants. Bankers, and the 
other classes mentioned, were to the last 
degree unwilling tocome forward and give 
information, and obviously and fairly so, 
because confidence was the essence of 
their business. If there was no such 
distinct power such as he thought there 
ought to be, he had a very strong opi- 


| nion that if the parties were left to put 


their own construction upon the possible 
meaning of the powers of the Court of 
Chancery, practically nothing would be 
done. With reference to the policy of 


such an Amendment, if the State gave a 


could insure that such sums should not | great gift, to enable the tenants to pay 
be so granted was by making the in- | their debts, the State was entitled prima- 


quiries, so far as they could, searching | rily to satisfy itself that the people were 


and thorough. What the Committee | 
ought to do was to insert in the Bill a) 
direction to the Commissioners, and leave | 
it to them to carry that direction out. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 34, at end, add “all bankers, 
managers of post office and other savings banks, 
collectors of agricultural returns, and other per- 
sons shall be bound, on receiving a notice from 
the Land Commission, to produce, when and 
where required,all books, papers, and documents, 
within their custody, power, or procurement, 
referred to in such notice.”’—(Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he quite 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) that the 
power which he wished to introduce in 
the Bill was of very great importance. 
He was convinced that no inquiry could 
be real and valid without the power 
which the right hon. Gentleman wished 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


unable to pay, and for that purpose they 
must be able to exact the fullest decla- 
ration of the affairs of the tenants, and 


| to require the attendance of every per- 
/son who could throw any light upon the 
| pecuniary position of the tenant, bear- 
| ing in mind that the debtor was distinctly 
‘interested in keeping back the fact that 


he possessed any property, and that the 
classof persons picked out by this Amend- 
ment were the people who would be most 
desirous of withholding that informa- 
tion, and not to disclose how their clients 
stood with reference to them, or to any- 
one else. The answer to this was plau- 
sible. It was admitted by the Solicitor 
General for Ireland that the Amendment 
was reasonable, fair, and just. Yet the 
way it was met was this. The Govern- 
ment proposed a new Schedule to do 
everything that could be done under this 
Amendment, and said there was nothing 
whatever in the Amendment that would 
not be as clearly done in the 48th section 


| of the Land Act. He questioned that, be- 
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cause he believed there was a distinction. 
In proceedings in the Court of Chancery 
each litigant was supported by particu- 
lar arguments; but that was not the 
position of the Land Commission. The 
Land Commission, in administering its 
jurisdiction, had two parties before it, 
and it also had a strong neutral interest 
to consider, which interest, being the 
State, was guarded by this Amendment. 
If the landlord and the tenant were the 
sole parties interested, it would simply be 
a litigation between the landlord and the 
tenant; and the analogy between the 
Land Court and the Court of Chancery 
would be complete. But the peculiar 
point in which the analogy was not com- 
plete was that there was a gift, not from 
one side to the other, or a loan from one 
side to the other, but a gift from a third 
party, that third party being the State. 
Therefore, it was, at all events, open to 
some question whether these powers, 
which applied to the Court of Chancery 
and to the Land Commission, and to the 
Act of 1881, would equally apply under 
the exceptional jurisdiction of this Act. 
Even assuming that it might be argued 
as a matter of strict and rigid law, and 
be so interpreted by a Court of Law, that 
these powers might possibly be deputed 
to the Land Court under this Bill, he 
took other and higher ground. This 
power should be administered with all 
due forbearance and caution, respecting, 
as far as possible, the confidence placed 
in the bankers and other persons men- 
tioned in the Schedule, and it was of 
great importance that parties who sought 
the benefit of the Bill on the ground 
that they were unable to pay their debts 
should be warned by a plain provision 
under the Act of Parliament that they 
were liable to have these witnesses called 
against them if they gave a false account 
of their property. This Amendment 
must be taken in connection with the 
Amendment already suggested to the 
House—namely, that the tenant should 
be called upon, when he applied to the 
Court for the benefit of this Act, to show 
that he was unable to pay his debts, and 
to indicate what property he had on the 
face of his application. If the Act told 
the tenant that he would be likely to 
have the banker and others to contradict 
him if he had given false evidence, that 
would be an enormous moral check, and 
might save hundreds and thousands of 
pounds. That was an argument he placed 
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as high asany doubt that might be cleared 
bya Sead decision. He thought the Com- 
mittee would do great good by placing 
this Amendment in the Bill, for if it 
could do no good it could not do any 
possible harm. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he was surprised, 
after the explanation of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Gibson) should desire to place this 
Amendment in the Bill, and he could 
not see the force of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s arguments. The Committee 
would understand that when the Act of 
last year was passed it was necessary to 
give a power to the Court of full exami- 
nation; and, in order to do that, the 
best way was to confer on that statutory 
Court, not all the powers, as the right 
hon. Gentleman said, of the Court of 
Chancery, but all powers for the purpose 
of forcing examination of witnesses. It 
was quite evident the House ought to 
give similar powers to the Court which 
would have to inquire into these matters. 
Why should they depart from the ex- 
pression in the Act of last year giving 
generally powers to be transferred? If 
they once began tu minimize they would 
raise a difficulty as to whether the Court: 
had those powers which were expressed 
in the Act of last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the analogy 
would be complete; but that in Chan- 
cery there were two parties who raised 
particular issues, in respect to which 
the Court applied powers which did 
not exist here. That was true; but 
in Chancery there was a question at 
issue, and, the subject-matter having 
been determined upon, how could it 
be said that there was no analogy if 
the comprehensive powers conferred on 
the Court of Chancery were conferred 
on this Court? It was suggested that 
no attempt should be made to particu- 
larize these powers ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved to have these 
powers in the Schedule was now putting 
into the Schedule those extensive powers 
which were given to the Court of Chan- 
cery, and which included all the powers 
that could be wanted. He was not satis- 
fied with his own view; but now sup- 
ported an Amendment which was most 
faulty in reading, because it only ap- 
plied to certain persons, but raised doubts 
of a most objectionable character. 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether it was or was not the 
fact that the Post Office Acts protected 
Post Office Savings Banks in a particular 
way, even against the powers of exami- 
nation possessed by the Court of Chan- 
cery? He had heard that that was the 
fact, and he very much questioned whe- 
ther there would in any case be a readi- 
ness on the part of the Post Office 
authorities to allow their accounts to be 
examined. If there was one class of 
banks which more than another should 
be inquired into he thought it was 
these Post Office Savings’ Banks, be- 
cause they would most probably hold the 
small accounts belonging to persons who 
would be likely to come under this Act. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman is under an entire misappre- 
hension. To produce a local postmaster 
would be perfectly useless. The right 
hon. Gentleman thinks that the post- 
master stands in the same position to- 
wards the Post Office depositor as the 
Secretary to the Trustees of the old 
Savings’ Banks depositor. The local 
postmaster knows nothing whatever. 
He does not keep the books or the 
accounts. The depositor himself is the 
keeper of his book, and he comes to the 
local postmaster from time to time, and 
has an entry made, and then takes the 
book away. The power of the Court 
will be exercised against the depositor 
himself, and it will be the duty of the 
Court, if it thinks fit, to require the de- 
positor to produce his book; but the 
local postmaster has no power to assist 
the Court. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought the 
Post Office could tell whether the man 
kept a book or not; and suggested that 
the Government should consider whether 
they should put in a Proviso enabling 
this tribunal to obtain the transcript of 
the documents which would appear on 
the accounts. Would there be any diffi- 
culty in providing that a transcript, 
signed by a responsible official, should 
be produced? The Prime Minister said 
the depositor alone was possessed of the 
book, and the official only made an 
entry; but he supposed there was some 
record as to how many people had books. 
It was so in London, and a letter to the 
Post Office in London would elicit the 
fact whether a person who said he could 
not pay his debts had a book ornot. If 
there was no great inconvenience to the 
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Public Service, such a power must prove 
a great check. If the tribunal gave a 
man money to pay his debts, they must 
inquire, to a certain extent, into his 
affairs, to find out if he was entitled 
to this gift; and if some information 
could be given without inconvenience, it 
might cause a vast saving to the public, 
and act as a check to people who had not 
the slightest title to assistance. 

Me. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he 
thought the time of the Committee was 
not well occupied with this discussion. 
This Bill concerned the poorest class in 
Ireland — the small tenants — whose 
valuation ‘reached no higher than £30 
per annum. ‘These were the people the 
Committee was asked to suppose had 
banking accounts. This was something 
farcical to those who knew the condition 
of those people. They were unable to 
save anything ; they were unable to pro- 
cure decent food and clothes, and yet the 
supposed savings of these rack-rented 
tenantry were to be called into account. 
There would be nothing to produce, and 
how anybody could suppose anything to 
the contrary astonished him. Then the 
agricultural returns were to be brought 
against the tenants; but those returns 
were compiled from information volun- 
tarily given by the Irish tenants, and 
they had been thanked in the returns 
for giving the information. But when 
once the Irish tenants knew that the 
particulars they gave would be used 
against themselves, they would refuse 
to give it, because they would feel that 
such information would some day sub- 
ject them to a great deal of annoyance 
and trouble. From any point of view, 
this Amendment seemed to him abso- 
lutely ridiculous. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(Jr. 
Warton.) 


Mr. BULWER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken (Mr. T. D. 
Sullivan) seemed to think there was 
only one class of tenants—the poor and 
honest ; but there was also another class, 
neither poor nor honest. A case had 
been lately published in the papers in 
which a man, who had declined to pay 
his rent, on being threatened with legal 
proceedings, had pulled out of his 
pocket £120. It was one thing to give 
power to the Court to enforce the pro- 
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duction of evidence if the Court thought 
fit; but what he wanted to know was, 
whether, if he, as a landlord, came be- 
fore the Commission, he could use this 
power in Jorder to prove his case or 
disprove that of his antagonist? In 
English Courts there was a process by 
which access could be obtained to the 
books of the saving’s banks; and was 
the same power to be provided in Ire- 
land as was now possessed by the 
litigant in any other part of the 
Kingdom ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the 
powers of the Land Court were exactly 
the same as the Chancery Court, or any 
other Court, in regard to enforcing the 
production of documents on its own 
motion. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


QUESTION. 
_—OonNw 


THE MINISTRY~RUMOURED RESIG- 
NATION OF MR. BRIGHT. 


Mr. CALLAN: AsI see no Cabinet 
Minister in the House, I will ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury (Lord Richard 
Grosvenor) if hecan inform the House 
whether the rumour that the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) has resigned his seat asa Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet be true? 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: I 
regret to say that I have no information 
to give on the subject. 

Mr. WARTON: Oh, you regret it! 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, 15th July, 1882. 





Their Lordships met;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at half past Eleven o’clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter before 
Eleven o’clock. 





{Juny 15, 1882} 
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Conference, &e. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 15th July, 1882. 





The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) [147]. 

Committee — Report — Electric Lighting (re- 
comm.) * [200]. 


QUESTIONS. 
OO Ore 
EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE, &c. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS gave 
Notice that on Monday he should ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he had seen an article 
in the ‘‘ Berlin Post” of July 14, ob- 
serving, with reference to his statement 
that the Governments of Germany and 
Austria— 

‘‘ Had declared that our action was perfectly 
legitimate,” that ‘‘such a remark had been 
received in well-informed circles at Berlin with 
some surprise, since England had never ad- 
dressed any inquiry on the subject to the 
German Government, and the latter had never 
had occasion to express itself in any way in the 
matter ;”’ 


and, whether he could explain this con- 
tradiction of his statement by the semi- 
official organ of the German Govern- 
ment; and whether it was the fact, as 
stated in the English Press, that his 
statement had also been contradicted on 
the highest authority at Vienna? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
may as well answer the hon. Member’s 
Question at once. I see no reason to 
modify the statement that I have already 
made on this subject. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the Conference at Con- 
stantinople, with reference to the affairs 
of Egypt, met yesterday; and, whether 
he can make any statement as to the pro- 
ceedings ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
the Ambassadors of all the Powers have 
now, I am happy to say, received in- 
structions with regard to their late pro- 
posal, and were to meet this day at 11 
o’clock. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Perhaps the 
hon. Member, or the Secretary to the 
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Admiralty, will take this opportunity 
of informing the House as to the latest 
state of affairs in Alexandria ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have telegrams this morning from Mr. 
Cartwright to the effect that there are 
hopes of being able to rally by degrees 
all the influential Natives round the 
Khedive, and. that all the gates of the 
town are guarded by English Marines, 
while the town is being patrolled by 
American Marines. My hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, however, 
will be able to give the House fuller in- 
formation upon this point. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have three telegrams, which I shall be 
glad to read to the House. The first, 
dated 9.30 last night, is to the effect 
that the Marines hold the gates of the 
town, and that the streets are being 
cleared. Another telegram, dated 11 
P.M., is as follows :— 


Egypt (Parliamentary 


“The gates of the town are now guarded by 
seamen and Marines. The fire is not spreading, 
and nearly all looting has been stopped. Germans 
have landed to protect the hospital, and Ameri- 
cans to establish a Consulate. Her Majesty’s 
ship Minotaur has arrived.” 


I may add that the Zamar, which has 
1,000 Marines on board, has been or- 
dered to join the Fleet. A telegram, 
dated 10.20 this morning, has been re- 
ceived from Sir Beauchamp Seymour to 
the following effect :— 

‘‘ Am organizing police as fast as possible. 
All the gates and Forts Napoleon and Caffarelle 
are occupied by our men. The whole Marines 
of Squadron, and landing parties from all 
excepting Sultan and Inflexible, landed; Mino- 
taur arrived this morning.” 


Mr. MONK: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man say how many Marines are at Alex- 
andria? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
That I cannot say exactly. It would a 
little depend on how many there are in 
the ships that recently joined. 

Mr. MONK: Can the hon. Gentle- 
man say when the Zamar is likely to 
arrive at Alexandria? Is she at Malta? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not know. She was at Malta. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART: Can the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs state whether any steps have 
been taken to intercept Arabi and his 
Army to prevent their reaching Cairo ? 

Sm JOHN HAY: Whenis the 7amar 
likely to arrive ? 


Mr. J. Lowther 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
I have already said I do not know. She 
has been ordered from Malta to Alexan- 
dria. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: May TI ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government are 
able to give the House any information 
with reference to the position of Arabi 
Pasha ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; we have nothing but the vaguest 
possible rumours, and these are abso- 
lutely contradictory. 


EGYPT (PARLIAMENTARY PAPER, 
No. 9.).—PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I wish to 
take this opportunity of making a state- 
ment with regard to the Parliamentary 
Paper, Egypt, No. 9, which was laid 
upon the ‘lable yesterday, and circulated 
in the course of the day. That Paper was 
presented in consequence of a Question 
which was put to me by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), and it has been laid upon tho 
Table as an extract, and I wish to ex- 
plain why that course was adopted. The 
reply to the whole of the subject-matter 
of the Question of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth, as far as it was touched by 
the despatch, is contained in the Paper 
laid before the House, and the portion 
of the despatch omitted refers to another 

subject. In order to prevent any mis- 
apprehension upon the subject, I state 
that the rest of the despatch has been 
omitted, not because of any desire to 
conceal facts, but only because the re- 
mainder of the despatch referred to the 
Correspondence which was going on 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the French Government in regard to the 
powers of the Egyptian Chamber of 
Notables. The question is still pend- 
ing, and the two Governments have 
agreed that it would be unadvisable to 
publish the Papers relating to it at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART begged to 
repeat his Question as to whether any 
steps were being taken to intercept 
Arabi Pasha and his force, so as to pre- 
vent them from reaching Cairo ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
hon. Member is aware that the opera- 
tions at Alexandria were undertaken for 
the purpose of protecting life and pro- 
but the question 
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with regard to Cairo is a very different 
matter. 


THE MINISTRY—RUMOURED RESIG- 
NATION OF MR. BRIGHT. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER: As I see a 
Cabinet Minister in his place, I should 
wish to take this opportunity of asking 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade whether there is 
any truth in the rumour which has got 
abroad within the last few hours with 
reference to a matter possessing consi- 
derable political domestic interest ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : What ru- 
mour? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: If the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes it to be more 
particularized, I refer to the rumoured 
resignation of the right hon. Gentieman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have rea- 
son to believe, Sir, that there is some 
foundation for the rumour. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—<-0o>— 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING (re-committed) 
BILL.—[Brz 200.] 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Evelyn Ashley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Cotonet MAKINS said, that when 
the question of holding a Saturday 
Sitting was discussed on Thursday night 
he intimated that he would not make the 
Amendment that stood on the Paper in 
his name with regard to this measure 
until the third reading of the Bill; but 
after a consultation with the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, he came to the conclusion that 
it would be better to raise the question 
he intended to bring before the House 
with regard to the measure on the day 
when the Bill was specially fixed to be 
taken rather than on the stage of its 
third reading. As the Forms of the 
House, might, however, preclude him 
from moving his Amendment, he should 
content himself with drawing atten- 
tion to the matter. As it was known 
that he was more or less connected 
with Gas Companies, he wished to 
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state at the outset that he did not 
appear on that occasion as the Repre- 
sentative of their interests in opposition 
to this measure. On the contrary, the Gas 
Companies, as far as he was able to 
gather, were satisfied with the general 
scope of the measure, and, indeed, re- 
garded it as a verystrong and a verycom- 
mendable effort on behalf of the Board 
of Trade to grapple with a very difficult 
question. But, although the Gas Com- 
panies were not opposed to the Bill in 
its general details, they were opposed 
to it on two points of principle to which it 
was desirable the attention of the House 
should be called. In the first place, in re- 
gard tothe question of electric lighting, 
no Bill the House could pass would have 
any effect upon the competition which 
naturally must arise between various 
systems of lighting. The results of that 
competition must, in the end, depend on 
efficiency and economy; and, although 
regulations might be valuable in the in- 
terests of the public, he did not see how, 
in any way, they could affect the in- 
terests of the Gas Companies, who could 
well afford to look on as to what was 
taking place in the world in reference to 
electric lighting. They had had 40 years’ 
start, and in the course of that period 
an enormous amount of capital had been 
provided under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, and expended in gas lighting in 
every part of the Kingdom. During the 
last few years electric lighting, a novel 
mode of illumination, had made great 
progress. That progress, he ventured 
to think, had been more scientific than 
practical ; but no doubt it had made even 
practical advance, and the Exhibitions 
at Paris and the Crystal Palace had 
demonstrated its valuable qualities. 
Within the last few weeks 55 Companies 
had been registered, dealing with the 
question of electric lighting; and the 
aggregate capital approached, or even ex- 
ceeded, the £13,000,000 or £14,000,000 
expended during the last 40 years in 
gas lighting in the Metropolis and 
district. Although he should be the 
last person in the world to grudge the 
scientific men who had been engaged an 
adequate reward for their labours, he 
thought, at the same time, it would be 
patent to the House that a considerable 
portion of this capital was not likely to 
prove remunerative, except to the indi- 
viduals to whom he had referred. The 
two points to which he wished to call the 
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attention of the House were—first, the 
powers taken by the Board of Trade to 
grant licences to persons and to Com- 
panies to supply lighting by electricity ; 
and, secondly, the fact that the local 
authorities were to be entrusted with the 
powers contained in the Bill, and might 
plunge into large expenditure for purely 
experimental and speculative purposes 
without being under the necessity of ob- 
taining the assent of the ratepayers. As 
to the first point, the power asked for by 
the Board of Trade had hitherto only 
been granted by Parliament, either by 
express Acts of Parliament, or by Pro- 
visional Orders which had subsequently 
the sanction of Parliament. It was, there- 
fore, an entirely new departure for a De- 
partment of the State to assume, or indeed 
usurp, the powers of Parliament to grant 
Charters to Companies or Corporations 
for purposes of this kind. Such licences 
should not be granted without the full 
sanction of the House after full discus- 
sion. Under Section 2, ‘ public pur- 
poses” would mean the lighting of any 
street or place belonging to or under the 
control of the local authority, or any 
church or place of public worship, 
vestry hall, or theatre. Some of the 
buildings mentioned in the clause were 
frequently occupied for other than public 
purposes, and certainly atheatre could not 
be called a public place. Besides, the 
licence would give power to the local 
authorities to raise money on the rates 
for private purposes—namely, for sup- 
plying electricity to private consumers. 
He did not know that such a power had 
ever been entrusted to local authorities 
before without their having first ob- 
tained the existing supply. In his opi- 
nion, it was undesirable to entrust public 
authorities with the power of using 
money derived from rates for purposes 
which might not unfairly be termed 
speculative. If the money were raised 
in this way there would be a temptation 
to create a bureaucracy within the local 
authority, which would have the power 
of spending money that they had not 
personally contributed except to a very 
small extent. Finally, he would ask the 
House to consider that there was no pro- 
vision in the Bill for the ratepayers exer- 
cising any control in this matter over 
their representatives when they were 
once elected, or for the auditing of the 
accounts of these undertakings. In con- 
clusion, the hon. and gallant Member 


Colonel Hakins 
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moved the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “it is 
undesirable to retain in the Bill the novel powers 
proposed to be given to the Board of Trade to 
grant licences to local authorities, Companies, 
or persons, enabling them to exercise powers 
which have hitherto only been granted by Act 
of Parliament, or Provisional Order confirmed by 
Act of Parliament, and the power given to 
local authorities under Clauses five and six, and 
other parts of the Bill, to raise money on the 
credit of local rates, without the consent of the 
ratepayers, for the purpose of competing with 
private capital, are contrary to every principle 
hitherto recognized by the Legislature, and that 
no Bill containing such powers will be accept- 
able to this House,’’—( Colonel Makins,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. CARBUTT said, he was glad 
the hon. and gallant Member had called 
attention to this Bill, which was an en- 
tirely new departure in legislation, the 
principle of which, if carried out, would 
probably hereafter be applied to railway 
property, and entail, by the arbitrary 
mode of purchase now proposed, enor- 
mous loss on the present shareholders. 
The Purchase Clauses he very strongly 
objected to, and he thought they should 
be considerably modified. The principles 
of the Bill were a violation of political 
economy, and if the Purchase Clauses 
were passed they would be contrary to 
the principles of fair play. The public 
wanted a new mode of lighting, public 
bodies would not risk the money, and 
yet were to have the power of buying up 
the undertakings if these proved suc- 
cessful. Nothing was to be paid for 
past, present, or future profits; nothing 
was to be given for goodwill; but a 
valuation was to be made at what might 
be called auction price. This would be 
an injustice, not only to the private Com- 
panies, but to the public generally, and 
would prevent the laying out of money 
in such undertakings and improvements. 
All these Companies, up to the present 
time, were Companies anxious to sell 
their inventions. If they were to buy 
up the Companies at the end of 15 years 
it would not be to the advantage of the 
country, because it would prevent any 
improvement, and instead of increasing 
the use of the electric light, it would 
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decrease it. In order to enable the 
shareholders to get back their money, 
they would require to make 10 per cent 
profit throughout the period. 
case of tramways, the period at which 
Corporations could purchase or re-let 
was 21 years, and he trusted in the case 
of electric lighting some concession would 
be made by the President of the Board 
of Trade in this direction, because he 
would find, if this were not done at the 
end of the 15 years, that a great injus- 
tice had been inflicted, and that no 
advance in electric lighting would be 
carried out. The evidence given before 
the Committee had only recently been 
placed in the hands of hon. Members, 
and he greatly regretted that they should 
have been called together on a Saturday 
morning to consider this subject. 

Mr. SLAGG said, that all those who 
had read the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee must have been impressed by the 
fact that no data of any value in regard 
to electric lighting, certainly none of a 
commercial description on which calcula- 
tions could be based of such a nature as 
to give solid foundation to commercial 
enterprize, had been elicited ; and there- 
fore this Bill, from the very nature of 
electric science, was necessarily of a 
purely tentative character. That fact 
certainly imposed a very great difficulty 
in attempting to legislate on the subject 
at the present time. His hon. Friend 
who had just spoken complained of the 
way in which Electric Lighting Com- 
= were to bo treated under the 

ill, being tied down by the compulsory 
sale of their undertaking. But he (Mr. 
Slagg) took this view very strongly in 
regard to the establishment of Electric 
Lighting Companies in districts where 
gas was at present supplied by local 
authorities, who must necessarily be the 
best judges of what was good in such 
matters as lighting. He did not consider 
it to the public interest necessarily that 
outside Companies should be invited to 
come in and make an exploiting ground 
of an area which had already been sup- 
plied on the most favourable and econo- 
mical terms by existing local authorities. 
Why should they encourage any outside 
body of people to come and abstract a 
profit already made by a local body ap- 
plied to local purposes in the matter of 
rates? On that ground he considered 
that no encouragement was due from 
that House or the Legislature in getting 
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private persons to invade towns where 
Corporations had already well discharged 
their duty to satisfaction. He would take 
the case of his own Corporation in Man- 
chester. They had a very efficient gas 
supply, and supplied not only their own 
local area, but also 21 out-townships, at 
a very much lower rate than they could 
possibly supply themselves. What 
would happen under the aspirations of 
his hon. Friend? He wished to give 
encouragement and protection for the 
Board of Trade to allow Companies en- 
tirely outside the sympathy, accommo- 
dation, and interest of those hodies, to 
obtain and take away the profits which 
they had been accustomed to enjoy to 
the very great advantage of their com- 
munity. He did not see that Electric 
Lighting Companies had any logical 
ground for assuming such a position. 
The provisions of the Bill were of such 
a nature as in no degree to discourage 
the progress of electric science. That 
science had made the most remarkable 
strides without any expectations what- 
ever such as had been held out by his 
hon. Friend. It would continue to make 
those strides, and, no doubt, Corpora- 
tions would avail themselves of that pro- 
gress, and become the supplying au- 
thority, instead of leaning on the aid of 
outside Companies. As to the purchase 
of the plant of Electric Lighting Com- 
panies, considering the wholly uncertain 
and experimental nature of electric 
science at present, the terms provided in 
this Bill were amply sufficient and per- 
fectly generous. Upon what ground 
could a Company claim to have compen- 
sation for any huge profit they might 
make during the 15 years for which they 
had obtained a Provisional Order? They 
might make a huge profit during that 
term—a profit aequired from the uncer- 
tain and experimental nature of the 
science, and that ought to be quite suffi- 
cient to indemnify them for the risk. It 
would be rather too hard to ask those 
communities whose territory had been 
invaded, and whose money had been ex- 
tracted to pay huge dividends, to com- 
pensate the Companies for the business 
tney had planted there. It was impos- 
sible at the present time to estimate 
accurately or with complete abstract 
justice what should be the terms upon 
which the purchase should be made. 
They could only guess, because it was 
remarkable that in the whole of the 
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scientific evidence given before the Com- 
mittee there was not even an enunciation 
or express declaration of opinion upon 
the elementary point as to what the cost 
of electric lighting was. The scientific 
authorities differed in the widest degree 
upon the point; and when they could 
get no data as to the cost of the light, 
the cost of the plant, or of any commer- 
cial item of importance, it was impos- 
sible that they could make any accurate 
provision as to purchase. They must not, 
therefore, attempt to tie down Corpora- 
tions by onerous terms with regard to 
profits and to prospects which were at 
present without accurate foundation. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, the powers 
and terms of compulsory purchase were 
unfair to the Electric Lighting Com- 
panies as compared with those which 
were given to the Tramways Companies. 
After 15 years—an inadequate period 
considering the risks of the undertaking 
—the Corporation or local authority 
might come in and buy up the business 
if it was successful; if it did not pay, 
the Corporation would lie by ; but if sue- 
cessful, they might come in and sweep 
the Company up on unfair terms. He 
wished to enter his protest against this, 
and considered that these Companies 
* ought to have as long a time granted to 
them to recoup themselves as the Tram- 
way Companies had. The object of Par- 
liament ought to be to encourage people 
in these undertakings. They seemed, 
however, to be going from one extreme 
to the other ; they gave Gas Companies 
too much, and now they were giving 
Electric Companies too little. He quite 
admitted that people were wild about 
electric lighting; but what they advanced 
their money for was not for the trans- 
action of regular business, but for specu- 
lation, in the hopes of selling their shares 
at some gigantic profit. He noticed the 
other day that the £4 paid shares of the 
Brush Company were worth £28. That 
was a very demoralizing price. He was 
afraid if they did not take care they 
would discourage people from laying out 
their money. They held out the pros- 
pect to them of ‘ heads I win, tails you 
lose,” as the Corporations could not lose. 
His strong conviction was that Parlia- 
ment was going too far in the way of 
protecting local Corporations and dis- 
couraging private enterprize. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he did not 
think the Bill was calculated to check en- 
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terprize, for even since the decision of the 
Select Committee on the matter there 
had been no diminution in the operations 
of those interested in electric lighting. 
Speculators, he might further remind the 
House, would have the fullest notice of 
the terms upon which they would be 
bought up, and could not, therefore, 
complain. It appeared to him that the 
discussions which had been raised seemed 
more fit for the Committee stage of the 
Bill. He hoped the House would go 
into Committee as soon as possible. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he rose 
for the purpose of supporting the recom- 
mendation just made by the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. E. Stanhope) that they should 
go into Committee. The questions raised 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
South Essex (Colonel Makins) affected 
matters of considerable importance, and 
if his Amendment was carried it would 
strike at one of the principal clauses in 
the Bill, and might be considered as 
almost fatal to the measure. The ques- 
tions raised subsequently by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Monmouth Bo- 
roughs (Mr. Carbutt) and by the hon. 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) 
could be more conveniently discussed in 
Committee. At all events, he should 
confine the observations he had to make 
to the very important question which 
had been raised by the hon. and gallant 
Member for South Essex. The argu- 
ments used by the hon. and gallant 
Member, and subsequently by the hon. 
Members for Monmouth Boroughs and 
Cambridge, were arguments which might 
be brought before the Committee up- 
stairs on behalf of the Gas Companies 
and Electric Lighting Companies. He 
did not say those arguments were any 
the worse on that account; they were 
both important interests which had de- 
served to be fully represented before the 
Select Committee upstairs and also before 
the House. The subject in detail had 
been fully discussed by the Committee 
upstairs, presided over by the hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Mr. E. Stanhope) with, 
he ventured to say, the greatest ability. 
The Committee was a strong and hybrid 
Committee, and gave the very greatest 
care and attention to the matter. All 
those powerful interests were represented 
by counsel ; the Committee held a great 
number of meetings, and everything that 
could be said on the subject was care- 
fully listened to ; and he was glad to say 
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that upon all important matters upon 
which they had decided the Committee 
was practically unanimous. There was 
some difference on matters of detail; but 
even in cases on which the Committee 
divided there was, with one exception, 
avery large majority in favour of the 
views represented in the Bill. Now, the 
hon.and gallant Member for South Essex 
told them that the power proposed in the 
Bill to grant licences was a novel power. 
He at once admitted that was so. It 
followed out, however, a recommendation 
made by a very strong Committee which 
sat in 1870, and was presided over by 
the present Chairman of Committees 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair), and that Com- 
mittee recommended the giving of faci- 
lities to Companies to conduct’ experi- 
ments. That sentence must be taken as 
guiding the discussion. Electricity was 
in an experimental state at present, and 
the object of the Bill was to give every 
facility for experimental processes in 
connection with electricity. But if they 
resorted to the practice which obtained 
in other matters, of proceeding by way 
of Provisional Order, the probability was 
that such Provisional Order might, at any 
rate, be opposed by great vested inte- 
rests, which were to a certain extent 
hostile to the new illuminant; and the 
vendors and consumers, who were de- 
sirous of having this new light, and the 
inventors who were desirous of intro- 
ducing it, would be at such a great disad- 
vantage in consequence of the enormous 
cost of obtaining powers that they would 
materially interfere with the progress 
of this new science. Therefore, it was 
thought desirable to introduce some new 
method by which this experimental stage 
might be conducted with less expense. 
And what was that method? It was 
this. That where a local authority which 
was entitled to represent fully the wishes 
of the district, the representative autho- 
rity for the district, agreed, that then the 
Board of Trade, after hearing all the par- 
ties who desired to make any objection or 
representation on the subject, might grant 
the licence — of course, for the experi- 
ment—for a limited period of five years. 
Certainly, they thought that would be an 
extremely convenient proceeding, and 
one which he hoped the House would 
see fit to adopt. The hon. and gallant 
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Member for South Essex-went on to 
matters, which were rather of detail, as 
to the new distinction which he con- 
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sidered had been created between light- 
ing for public and private purposes. He 
would say at once that was not a ques- 
tion of any importance. It might be 
that Companies, in the present state of 
electric lighting, might desire to light 
public buildings and streets, when they 
would not wish to undertake a general 
district illumination. It had, therefore, 
been considered to be expedient to make 
a distinction. Then the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman went on to protest against 
borrowing or raising money on the rates 
in competition with private capital, and 
without the consent of the ratepayers. 
This raised two important and separate 
questions. The first was whether it was 
justifiable to raise public money in com- 
petition with private capital. [Colonel 
Maxins: Raised under Act of Parlia- 
ment.] Whether under Act of Parlia- 
ment or otherwise. The second point 
was whether such power should be per- 
mitted without the consent of the rate- 
payers. These were quite separate ques- 
tions. With regard to the first question, 
it was a mistake to assert that Parlia- 
ment had never given power to public 
authorities to raise and expend money 
in competition with private capital. It 
was done in the case of tramways, which 
came into competition with omnibuses, 
which were supported by private capital ; 
and railways, the capital for which was 
raised under Act of Parliament. In 
the case of gas itself, Corporations with 
public money not only competed with 
other forms of illumination, but, in the 
majority of cases, they supplied fittings 
to private houses in competition with 
private enterprize. Now, the opposition 
proceeded on an assumption which he 
veutured to think was entirely without 
foundation. It was the assumption that 
in some way or another Gas Companies, 
or other parties having at the pre- 
sent time authority to supply gas, had 
obtained from Parliament the right 
to supply lighting. [Colonel Maxins: 
I explained that distinctly.] He was 
not putting the words into the hon. 
and gallant Member’s mouth. He was 
saying that it was only on stich an 
assumption that the argument of the 
hon. and gallant Member was justifiable. 
The contention was one which had un- 
doubtedly been presented to the Com- 
mittee, and it was one entirely without 
foundation. In his opinion, Gas Com- 
panies or Corporations, having powers 
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to supply gas, had obtained no right 
whatever to be protected by Parliament 
against the introduction of any new 
light. Then there came the second 
question, whether the local authority 
should exercise its powers without the 
consent of the ratepayers; and the hon. 
and gallant Member for South Essex 
appealed with good reason and consider- 
able force to the experience of the Bo- 
rough Funds Act, under which Corpora- 
tions were compelled, if they desired that 
their expenses should be borne by the 
rates, to appeal totheratepayers beforethe 
time of application for an Act of Parlia- 
ment. He denied the statement of the 
hon. and gallant Member that that Act 
worked well in the opinion of those who he 
thought best qualified to judge. On the 
contrary, there was no provision in the 
Municipal Act which was more resented, 
and very properly resented. But let them 
understand. He always found in that 
House an almost certain method of ob- 
taining a cheer was to speak of the great 
local government which had done so 
much for the happiness of the population 
and for the education of the people. Yet 


another way of obtaining a cheer was to 
sneer at the Corporations which had done 
the work. Hon. Members must choose 


between the two. If Corporations were 
really representative of the true interests 
of the ratepayers, which it was his con- 
tention was shown by the history of the 
last 30 years, then it was an unconstitu- 
tional proceeding to submit their opinions 
to a pilébiscite whenever they went for 
new powers. Undoubtedly it tended to 
degrade them in their own eyes and to 
lessen their responsibility. It certainly 
seemed to him that the effect of it was 
bad in more ways than one, for it cer- 
tainly lessened the efficiency and autho- 
rity of Corporations. He hoped to see 
the time when the clauses of the Borough 
Funds Act containing this objectionable 
provision might be repealed. He had 
only one other remark to make. The 
hon. and gallant Member for South 
Essex had perhaps failed to observe that, 
although the Bill did not in this case give 
an appeal to the ratepayers by plébiscite, 
yet it did provide that before any licence 
or Provisional Order was granted all per- 
sons interested should be heard by the 
Board of Trade. The objections of the 
ratepayers, therefore, would undoubtedly 
be attended to, as they were now when 
Provisional Orders were applied for and 
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granted by the Local Government Board 
for a great number of purposes. Now, 
very large powers for raising money, for 
consolidating loans for all kinds of muni- 
cipal work, were granted to Corporations 
and local authorities after a local inquiry 
held by an officer of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, at which every ratepayer 
had a right to be present, at which all 
objections were heard and carefully con- 
sidered ; and he might say that this sys- 
tem had worked admirably—had saved 
the time of Parliament and saved the 
money of the ratepayers. It was that 
system, and no more, that the Bill pro- 
posed to substitute for the Borough 
Funds Act. The Amendment proposed 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
South Essex would, as he understood it, 
abolish the power to grant licences, and 
would prevent Corporations and private 
persons from developing this new illu- 
minant. That might be in the interests 
of Gas Companies, but not, in his opinion, 
in the interests of the public. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Monmouth Bo- 
roughs (Mr. Carbutt), who had a great 
interest in the progress and develop- 
ment of the electric light, would not vote 
for the Amendment, which would have 
a distinct tendency to prevent its general 
adoption. With these few observations 
he left the matter in its present state to 
Members of the House, and reserved to 
a later period his observations on the 
clauses. 

Mr. WARTON, who had given No- 
tice of his intention to move that the 
House go into Committee that day three 
months, said, that he was mainly con- 
cerned for the interests of inventors, 
whose efforts would be trammelled by 
this Bill. Very strong evidence was 
given by one of their number, the owner 
of 10 patents and the recipient of nu- 
merous distinctions and decorations; 
and when such a man, speaking as the 
representative of his class, said that it 
would deprive them of security they 
ought to have, the House ought to pause 
before it placed them at a disadvantage. 
The Bill gave too much power to the 
Board of Trade, for which he had no 
great respect. Without offence to the 
right hon. Gentleman, he might be per- 
mitted to say that the Board of Trade 
did not content itself with its own busi- 
ness, but showed the tendency to en- 
croach on the duties of other Depart- 
ments. It had taken away from the 
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Trinity House the management of light- 
houses, and, if he might use the expres- 
sion, it had stolen from the Admiralty 
certain duties connected with foreshore. 
No doubt this was all very natural, and 
that was the reason why they had been 
called down to the House on a Saturday 
to discuss a Bill which might, under 
different circumstances, have taken its 
chance with others in the ordinary way. 
He was not aware that there was a 
single scientific person connected with 
the Board of Trade. It was desirable 
to get behind this magnificent shadow 
to see what was the actual substance, 
because there was nothing this Board 
would not undertake to do, even to alter- 
ing Acts of Parliament by new orders. 
He regarded the adoption of the bureau- 
cratic, or French principle of leaving 
everything to such a Board and its 
highly intelligent President, as unsatis- 
factory, if not unconstitutional. Not 


only did he advocate freedom for inven- 
tors, but he urged freedom for the Elec- 
tric Companies to make their own way 
in the world as other Companies had 
hitherto done, untrammelled by the 
Board of Trade and unfettered by having 
to apply for licences, and being obliged to 


stand or fall on their own merits. ‘There 
was another point—the interests of the 
ratepayers—and he regarded the con- 
tinual attempts to press more and more 
heavily upon them as really abominable. 
Let them burn tallow candles, gas, or 
the costly electric light as they pleased, 
but do not, he said, compel them to do 
either of the three. 

Mr. MAC IVER said, he could not 
help rising to enter a word in protest 
against the Bill. It seemed to him that 
objections could reasonably be made to 
the Bill which were in no way removed, 
but, on the other hand, rather increased, 
by the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in the course 
of his remarks, seemed to him to speak 
as though there were only two parties 
to be considered—the private Electric 
Companies and Gas Companies. He 
entirely forgot and overlooked the case 
of boroughs, for instance, like Birken- 
head, where the Corporation were the 
owners of the gas. If there had been 
longer Notice of this Sitting, he believed 
more Members would have been present 
to support his view. Personally, he (Mr. 
Mac Iver) had not any interest either in 
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respect to gas or the electric light; but 
the House would pardon him for saying 
that he could not help feeling and seeing 
that this Bill was regarded as a fight 
between those who were respectively in- 
terested in gas and electricity. He did 
not believe that electricity was still in 
an experimental stage; on the contrary, 
it was proved that for very many pur- 
poses electric lighting would have per- 
manent value, while gas would be used 
for other purposes. Further, he believed 
that an endeavour was being made in 
this Bill to obtain unfair advantages on 
behalf of certain speculators in electric 
lighting to the disadvantage of those 
who were in the position of the Corpo- 
ration of Birkenhead, and who, like 
them, were making and providing the 
supply of gas for the town. He thought 
he in no way overstated the views the 
people of Birkenhead were likely to 
have on this subject when he mentioned 
that while they had no prejudice or any 
wish other than well in respect of electric 
lighting generally, yet they failed to see 
why the promoters of Electric Lighting 
Companiesshould have advantages which 
they—as the promoters of Gas Enter- 
prizes —had not experienced in their 
time. What they asked—and that was 
ali they did ask—was that there should 
be the most thorough fair play; that 
Electric Lighting Companies should be 
placed in the same position as others 
before them had been, and that excep- 
tional powers should not be conferred 
upon them. He wished just for a mo- 
ment to follow up what the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton), who preceded him, said with re- 
ference to the Board of Trade. That 
was a Department of which he (Mr. 
Mac Iver) had had a long experience 
from various points of view ; and, while 
he had always—and with reason—re- 
garded certain of its members with re- 
spect, he looked upon it as a Depart- 
ment which, in more than one particu- 
lar, was thoroughly incompetent. The 
Speaker, he hoped, would pardon him 
for saying this, because not only he, 
but also the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was a member of the Board; but he 
supposed that neither of them took any 
active part in its duties. If they did, no 
doubt his objections would be entirely 
removed, and the work imposed by the 
Bill would be in good hands. But no 
one knew to whom these powers would 
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be intrusted, and he considered it wrong 
that the Board should possess them. It 
seemed to him that the President of the 
Board of Trade gave a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate illustration in support of what he 
was saying in the speech he had just 
delivered, for he spoke of tramways 
and their competition with other modes 
of conveyance, and compared that com- 
etition with the relative positions of 
“lectric Lighting Companies and Gas 
Companies at the present time. Surely 
he might have gone on and pointed out 
how unfair some of the competition was. 
The Department, if at all, ought fairly 
to consider the whole question as be- 
tween Electric Light and Gas Com- 
panies; and, having now offered his 
pret against the Bill before the 

ouse, he (Mr. Mac Iver) should be 
very glad to carry the protest further 
by going to a division. 

CotoneL MAKINS said, after the dis- 
cussion, he would not trouble the House 
to divide, but would ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(in the Committee.) 


Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Granting of licences autho- 
rising the supply of electricity). 

Mr. WARTON said, that with regard 
to this clause he wished to call the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
to the curious definitions given in 
the 3rd and 4th sections of the 2nd 
clause—he referred to the definitions of 
‘* public purposes’’ and “ private pur- 
poses.” With that omniscience which 
the Board of Trade possessed, they 
seemed qualified at any time to draw up 
a definition of anything, and to be 
able to exercise any powers on any sub- 
ject. With regard to ‘‘ public purposes,” 
the Board of Trade said in the sub- 
section that they should mean lighting 
any street or any place belonging to or 
subject to the control of the local autho- 
rities, or any known or registered place 
of public worship, or any vestry hall or 
- building belonging to or subject to the 
control of any public authority, or any 
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publictheatre, &c. A theatre wasa public 

lace, no doubt; but the Board of Trade 
had not included music halls in this sub- 
section, notwithstanding the fact that at 
the present time music halls were equally 
as important as theatres. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, or 
any hon. Member, had been to the Can- 
terbury Music Hall; but if any of them 
had been there they must have seen that 
it was quite as important a place, from 
the point of view of this legislation, as 
any theatre, and they would have seen 
that the same class of audience attended 
the one as went to the other. He 
would move to insert the words ‘or 
music hall.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
7, after the word ‘‘ theatre,” insert the 
words “‘ or music hall.””—( dr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, 
judging from the great legal acumen of 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port (Mr. Warton), he should have 
thought that the hon. and learned 
Member would have been aware that a 
definition in an Act of Parliament was 
always, to some extent, an arbitrary 
thing. He (Mr. Chamberlain) did not 
suppose it would be possible to include 
music halls in the Bill, because, if they 
went that length, they would have, on 
the same ground, to include an almost 
endless number of similar places of 
amusement. He took it that theatres 
would be lighted by electricity, as they 
afforded accommodation to large num- 
bersof persons; but they were to a certain 
extent under public control. Moreover, 
theatres had often been included before 
in definitions of Acts of Parliament. 
They had been included in measures 
recently introduced, and he thought the 
Committee would be entitled to draw 
the line at theatres. It would not, in 
his opinion, be desirable to go any 
further. Of course, if music halls wished 
to have the use of electricity, they could 
adopt it in the ordinary way by obtain- 
ing a licence for a ‘‘ private purpose.” 

Mr. WARTON said, that he had had 
the pleasure some time ago of going 
round London on a fire-engine to visit 
the theatres and places of amusement, 
and he found the music halls, or many of 
them, were quite as important as some 
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of the theatres. In one music hall, it 
was very well known there had been 
two fires. The building was a very 
capacious one, consisting of a large 
central hall and commodious galleries. 
Some day or other it might be lighted 
by electricity ; but it was not to come 
under the provisions of this Bill as a 
public place, notwithstanding its pre- 
vious history, and notwithstanding the 
fact that it was attended by far bigger 
audiences than some of the minor thea- 
tres, and that it was a very popular insti- 
tution indeed. If the Government did not 
accept his Amendment, he should feel it 
his duty to divide the Committee upon 
it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, this 
matter was not of that consequence which 
the hon. and learned Member seemed to 
suppose. By excluding music halls from 
‘‘ public purposes,” the Government did 
not interfere with the possibility of 
these places of entertainment being 
lighted by electricity. The only thing 
was that the licence for lighting them 
would be a licence for ‘‘ private pur- 
poses”’ instead of for ‘‘ public purposes.” 
The only question in the matter was as 
to which category they should be placed 


in. 

Mr. WARTON said, his point was 
this—that many of the music halls were 
quite as important as some of the 
theatres. Some of them had bigger 
audiences, and there was quite as much 
danger from fire breaking out in them 
asin any of the theatres. He should be 
obliged to press his Amendment. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK wished to 
point out that there would be less risk 
from fire by electric lighting than there 
was at present by the present system of 
lighting by gas. ‘The possibility of an 
outbreak of fire, except, of course, in 
cases where the engines and dynamo 
machines were on the premises, was pre- 
vented by the fact of the introduction of 
a small piece of lead into the wire. 
When there was too high a tension, this 
piece of lead would melt and stop the 
current. If the engines generating the 
electricity were on the spot, there would, 
of course, be danger; but, otherwise, 
lighting by electricity on the low-tension 
system was safer than gas-lighting. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, the hon. 
Member for the County of Dublin (Mr. 
Ion Hamilton) had an Amendment to 
the last clause of the Bill, and it ap- 
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peared to him (Mr. Brooks) that it 
would be advisable to discuss that pro- 
posal now, as this was a better place 
for it. The hon. Member suggested that 
inquiry should be carried out by the 
Local Government Board in Ireland. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that question 
would come on subsequently. 

Mr. M. BROOKS said, he did not 
think he was out of Order, as he was 
merely pointing out that it would be 
desirable that the hon. Member for the 
County of Dublin (Mr. Ion Hamilton) 
should bring forward his Amendment on 
this clause. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the point 
now before the Committee was the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend behind him (Mr. Warton). 

Mr. WARTON: Yes; it is whether 
the words ‘‘ music hall’ shall be in- 
serted. 

Mr. SHAW said, that many hon. 
Members had not the remotest notion as 
to what the Amendment was, as the 
words were not on the Paper. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The proposal is, 
after the word “theatre,” in page 2, 
line 7, to insert the words “ or music 
hall.”” The Question is, that the words 
‘*or music hall” be there inserted. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport (Mr. Warton) came on 
page 2; but he (Mr. Carbutt) had an 
Amendment which would come on be- 
fore that—namely, at the bottom of 
page 1, in Sub-section 2, which said— 
‘A licence shall be for any period not 
exceeding five years,” &c. 

THe CHAIRMAN: That Amend- 
ment cannot be put, unless the hon. and 
learned Member for Bridport (Mr. War- 
ton) withdraws his proposal. 

Mr. WARTON said, he should be 
happy to withdraw any Amendment of 
his to facilitate the bringing on of any 
other Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, wthdrawn. 


Mr. CARBUTT said, he should like 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he would agree to any 
alteration in the Licensing Clause, be- 
cause, as it stood at present, it would 
give a Corporation the power of vetoing 
the existence of a Company altogether ? 
A Company might go to work for five 
years with the consent of the Corpora- 
tion, and that Corporation might, at the 
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expiration of that period, say—‘‘ You 
must now clear out your wires and en- 
gines, because we want to let somebody 
else in.” He (Mr. Carbutt) should be 
very glad if the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
could see his way to having a revision 
of the term during which a Company 
was to be allowed to carry on its opera- 
tions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member propose anything ? 

Mr. CARBUTT said, he only wished 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he could see his way to 
making any alteration in the Bill? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: But I must point 
out that there is no Question before the 
Committee. 

Mr. CARBUTT: Then I beg leave to 
propose to leave out the word “five,” 
and insert the word “seven.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, leave out ‘‘five,’’ and insert ‘‘seven.”’ 
—( Mr. Carbutt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wished to know 
the exact point the hon. Member desired 
to raise. He (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
draw the hon. Member’s attention to the 
fact that the sub-section said— 

** A licence shall be for any period not exceed- 
ing five years, but may at the expiration of such 
period be renewed, at any time, with such con- 
sent,” &c. 

The only cases, therefore, in which li- 
cences could not be renewed would be 
those cases where the local authority had 
refused their consent. If the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed that the Board of Trade 
should go outside the consent of the 
local authority, he was really suggesting 
that the Board of Trade should usurp 
the authority of Parliament in a way it 
had hitherto never attempted to do. It 
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Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that sup- 


posing a Company went to a local autho- 
rity and said—‘‘ We cannot go to the 
expense of laying down our wires for 
such a short period as five years, but 
we will make an experiment in electric 
lighting if you will give us, say, 10 
years,’ he presumed it would be in the 
power of the local authority, under such 
circumstances, to agree to such extension 
of time. But yet the local authority in 
existence during the first five years would 
not have power to bind their successors. 
He wished to know whether any ar- 
rangement for an extension of time 
could be made at the outset ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
Board of Trade were not able to grant 
licences for a longer period than five 
years; but, at the same time, he saw 
nothing to prevent a local authority from 
agreeing with a Company that at the 
expiration of five years they would con- 
tinue their consent. With regard to 
the question asked him by another hon. 
Member (Mr. Mac Iver), there had been 
a discussion in the House on the matter 
referred to some time ago, and the whole 
question had been gone into. It was 
perfectly true that the technical consti- 
tution of the Board of Trade—coming 
down as it did from ancient times—in- 
cluded the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Speaker, and 
many other personages; but for many 
years the Board as so constituted had 
never met. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, thatif, at the 
end of five years, the local authority 
agreed with the undertakers that the 
licence should be extended for another 
five years, he presumed that there would 
be the same power of objecting as there 
had been in the case of the original 
licence. The application would be, to 
all intents and purposes, for a new 
licence, only the Local Board or Cor- 
poration might have agreed beforehand 
with the undertakers not to oppose the 


Trade should be empowered to grant a/| renewal. 


licence with the consent of the local 


Mr. MAO IVER: Does the right hon. 


authority ; but it was another and a/ Gentleman mean theCommitteeto under- 
totally different thing to say that it) stand that, for the purposes of this Bill, 


should override the local authority with- | 


out recourse to the opinion of Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. MAO IVER said, he should like 
to know who were the Board of Trade 
for the purposes of this Bill ? 


Mr, Carbutt | 





the ‘‘ Board of Trade ”’ is the right hon. 
Gentleman himself? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Certainly, 
for the purposes of this Bill, the person 
who has control of my Office, working 
through his officials, 
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Mrz. CARBUTT: I understand 
that a Company may arrange with 
a Corporation for a licence for 10 

ears. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: There is 
nothing in the Bill to prevent a Com- 
pany making an arrangement with a 
Corporation for 10 years, so far as 
the consent of that Corporation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. W. FOWLER: But at the end 
of the five years there might be a new 
Corporation, and no bargain of that 
kind would be at all binding upon 
them. 

Mr. SLAGG said, the 2nd sub-section 
had these words— 

‘* A licence shall be for any period not ex- 
ceeding five years, but may, at the expiration 
of such licence, be renewed at any time, with 
such consent as above mentioned, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Board of Trade 
may determine.” 


There was nothing in these words to 
show that a licence could practically be 
granted for 10 years. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) said, how- 
ever, that a licence could be given by a 
Corporation for 10 years. That state- 
ment seemed to alter the Bill altogether. 
An agreement for 10 years must be a 
binding one, and he (Mr. Slagg) did 
not see anything in the Bill to give 
such a power. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I was asked 
with regard to the consent of the Cor- 
poration only, and not with regard to 
the granting of the licence. Hon. Mem- 
bers must bear in mind that it is not 
the Corporation which grants the licence, 
but the Board of Trade, which, before 
doing so, must be satisfied that the con- 
ditions are fair and reasonable, and are 
such that under them they could pro- 

erly accede to the application. The 
Board of Trade will make a thorough 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case, unless, of course, the local autho- 
rity says—‘‘ This inquiry shall not be 
made, as we do not give our consent.” 
Of course, it is necessary that the con- 
sent of the local authority should be 
given. The Bill does not bind the local 
authority to say that it shall not renew 
its consent. An hon. Member says that 


the Corporation cannot bind its suc- 
cessors ; but that is not the case, as Cor- 
porations are continually binding their 
successors. 
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Mr. CARBUTT said, he should be 
happy to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON wished, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn—and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chairman 
would tell him whether or not he was 
in Order—to take this opportunity of 
calling the attention of the President 
of the Board of Trade to a matter of 
some importance. He spoke in no un- 
friendly spirit to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and would not propose an Amend- 
ment, preferring rather to leave the 
matter to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
good sense. The sub-section said—‘‘ At 
the expiration of such licence, be renewed 
at any time, with such consent,” &c. 
He should think the licence ought to be 
renewed immediately it expired, and 
not ‘at any time,” as the Bill had it. 
Such things as this, owing to the hasty 
way in which they were getting through 
the Bill, were apt to be lost sight of. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it would not be advisable to 
introduce an Amendment ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
before the Committee has not been 
withdrawn, and that must be disposed 
of before any other Amendment can be 


ut. 

‘ Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, there 
seemed to him to be some difference of 
opinion with regard to this part of the 
Bill. As far as he was concerned, he 
was satisfied with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade; but if there was a 
doubt as to the power of the Corporation 
to consent to the granting of the licence 
for a longer term than five years, per- 
haps the Government would consider the 
matter before the Report, and make the 
whole thing clear at that stage. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
seemed to him to be a most alarming 
doctrine to lay down that a Corporation 
always had the power of binding its 
successors. One body might be in office 
for five years, and it might be succeeded 
by another of a totally different shade of 
local politics, and it would be in the 
highest degree dangerous to say that 
the first body was to bind the second. 
This Bill laid down, as a matter of 
public policy, that a licence should only 
be granted for five years; and it would 
be a very inconvenient thing to give 
the Corporation the power of departing 
from that line of public policy, and bind- 
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ing over their successors, who might be 
of a very different way of thinking 
with regard to this question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not say 
that a Corporation would bind over its 
successors in all cases. The Corporation 
will not bind its successors as to policy ; 
but if such a body makes an agreement, 
its successors will be found to adhere to 
it asin the case of all other contracts. 
If that were not so, how on earth could 
anybody have dealings with a Corpora- 
tion ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: If a Company 
cannot bind a Corporation for 10 years, 
how can they do it for five ? That is the 
reductio ad absurdum. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: But the 
Bill gives them power specificaliy to 
bind the Corporation for five years. 

Cotonrn MAKINS said, that an 
agreement would be obtained for a 
licence for five years, and the local 
authority, at the same time, might enter 
into an agreement with the under. 
takers that when the licence came up for 
renewal they would not, as a public 
body, oppose it. But, then, the sub- 
section went on to say— 

** With such consent as above mentioned, 

upon such terms and conditions as the Board of 
Trade may determine.” 
So that, practically, the local authority 
and the undertakers could agree that, on 
the expiration of the first five years, 
there would be no opposition to applica- 
tion for renewal at any time. In this 
way the Company might agree with the 
Corporation for perpetual powers—they 
might go on for ever. [ ‘No, no!’’] 
Hon. Members said “‘ No!” but he saw 
nothing to prevent it. A Corporation 
might agree that they would abstain 
hereafter from opposing any renewal of 
the licence. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, he was well 
aware that a Corporation could bind its 
successors ; but it could not do socon- 
trary to the spirit of the Act, and the 
spirit of the Act clearly was that a 
licence should only be granted for a 
period not exceeding five years. At the 
end of the five years, seeing that there 
might be a different Corporation in 
power, it was only fair to require that 
the consent should be given over again. 
That was a very important point, which 
should not be lost sight of. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, that a 
Corporation was a perpetual body, which 
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could enter into an agreement in perpe- 
tuity or for any term of years. According 
to this Act, the Corporation could give 
its consent for five years; but it was 
within its power to make an agreement 
with the Company that it would, at the 
expiration of five years, renew its con- 
sent. There could be no doubt in the 
mind of any lawyer on this point. If 
such an agreement were entered into by 
a Corporation, it would unquestionably 
be binding on their successors, just as 
agreements of the kind were binding in 
other cases. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would allow him to make a suggestion, 
he would say that the wording of the 
sub-section was rather loose, and that 
it would be better, instead of using the 
words “‘ at any time,” to say “‘ from time 
to time.” 

Mr. STORY - MASKELYNE said, 
there was one pvint that had been 
lost sight of. The only condition under 
which the question of renewing the 
licence would arise would be a case in 
which a Company had not discharged 
its proper functions—in which it had 
failed to discharge the duties the Cor- 
poration had intrusted to it. In such an 
eventuality it was only right that there 
should be a power to prevent the re- 
newal of the licence at the end of five 
years. It seemed to him that, under the 
Bill, when a Company had not done its 
duty, the Board of Trade could inter- 
vene ; but in this matter it was not only 
the Board of Trade, but also the local 
authorities, who were interested, and at 
the end of five years the Board of 
Trade, as well as the Corporation, would 
have the power of intervening. The 
power of repeating their consent, he 
apprehended, was given by the Bill. 
When they said that the Board of Trade 
should have power, at any time, with 
the consent of the Corporation, to issue 
a licence, and that at the end of five 
years that licence should be renewed, 
what they meant was that the renewal 
should be a renewal for five years. The 
President of the Board of Trade would 
bear him out, he thought, in saying that 
this was the idea of the Select Com- 
mittee, which had sat to consider the 
Bill, when this question came before 
it. He imagined that the point was 
not sufficiently well put in the Bill as it 
stood. At any rate, he did not think 
there would be any objection on the 
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part of the President of the Board of 
Trade to the insertion of words in the 
measure to make the point sufficiently 
clear, if the clause as it at present stood 
was not sufficiently explicit. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was not 
quite sure whether he would be in 
Order in referring to a technical Amend- 
ment on this point ; but he thought that 
the words “at any time’”’ ought to be 
retained. No application for the re- 
newal of a licence could be granted with- 
out giving the Board of Trade a suffi- 
cient time to consider it. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he thought 
the Committee had got into some little 
confusion. The Bill did not interfere 
with the powers of a Corporation to make 
an arrangement beyond five years with 
a private Company ; but what it did do 
was to give protection to the public—not 
to limit the power of a Corporation to 
give their consent, but to limit the action 
of the Board of Trade. Under the Bill, 
it would be necessary for the Board of 
Trade ,to renew the licences every five 
years. It was not necessary to limit the 
power of a Corporation, because their 
decision was not final. The final deci- 
sion rested with the Board of Trade, 
and every case would have to be con- 
sidered by them every five years. 

Mr. E. COLLINS said, that this was 
avery important point, and he hoped 
the Amendment would not be with- 
drawn. No doubt, their great object was 
to benefit the public, and all those in- 
terested in electric lighting. The clause 
said that the licence should be for any 
period not exceeding five years, and he 
could not for the life of him see how 
objection could be taken to the Board of 
Trade extending the time during which 
their consent would apply, seeing that 
they had power to limit it. If this 
Amendment were adopted, they would 
not be bound to go to the extent of seven 
years ; but they might give their consent 
for six, five, or three years. So many 
views might develop themselves within 
five years that the authorities might find 
it advantageous to havethis power. He 
spoke with some practical experience as 
to the advantage of leaving the Board 
of Trade discretionary power in this 
way, because, from his dealings with 
that body, he had found that they had a 
tendency—he did not say on the part of 
the President, but on the part of the 
minor officials—to limit their own powers 
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as far as possible. He did not see any 
objection to giving the Board of Trade 
the powers suggested ; but they would 
use them or not at their discretion. 

Mr. SHAW said, the public would be 
heard through the Board of Trade. It 
had struck him very forcibly that there 
ought to be a provision in this Bill by 
which the public could be heard in 
another way than before the Board of 
Trade in London. Corporations did not 
always, particularly in money matters, 
thoroughly represent the views of their 
constituents ; and, therefore, if in ques- 
tions of this kind there were very strong 
public opinions entertained in a locality, 
it would be a wise provision to make 
some arrangement for local inquiry. In 
Ireland Provisional Orders were never 
granted except after local inquiry. Then, 
as to another point. If the five years’ 
limit was retained in the Bill, it would 
render the measure, to a very large ex- 
tent, a dead letter. He did not think 
any man of capital would be inclined to 
spend any large amount of money on a 
five years’ licence—on alicencethat might 
be revoked at the end of five years by 
a Corporation, which was a fluctuating 
body. An application was made for a 
renewal of a licence. The old Corpora- 
tion, which had given their consent in 
the first instance, might no longer be in 
power, and the licence might be revoked 
by the new local authority. He did 
not see why the Board of Trade should 
put any limitin the Bill; and it seemed 
to him that it would be much better that 
they should grant licences without limit 
of time, reserving to themselves the 
power of revoking them whenever they 
thought it desirable. He was certainly 
of opinion that if the clause stood as it 
was, there would be very little money 
spent on these electric lighting ex- 
periments. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, no 
doubt, these were points of great im- 
portance, and he was in entire sympathy 
with the hon. Member (Mr. Shaw). 
With regard to inquiry, the practice of 
the Board of Trade had, in all these 
cases, been to provide for local investi- 
gations where inquiry in London would 
cause unnecessary inconvenience and ex- 
pense to the parties. Undoubtedly, local 
inquiries should and would be held in 
many cases. 

Mr. SHAW: That is not provided 
for in the Bill. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it was 
very true it was not provided for in the 
measure, but it would be provided for in 
the regulations which would be made by 
the Board of Trade. With regard to the 
second point mentioned by the hon. 
Member—namely, the period for which 
the licences were to be granted, he was 
afraid the hon. Gentleman did not take 
in view all the provisions of the Bill. It 
must be remembered that there were two 
methods by which electrical experiments 
could be carried out. The first was by 
obtaining a licence ; and the second was 
by Provisional Orders. If a Company de- 
sired power to conduct their experiments 
for a longer term than five years, the 
Bill said they must go for a Provisional 
Order; and if they wished to carry out 
their experiments without the consent of 
the local authority, again the measure 
said that they must obtain a Provisional 
Order. The Board of Trade had no 
authority to repudiateany action taken by 
the House of Commons, and he was 
sufficiently modest to suppose that the 
House of Commons would not care to 
give up its powers with regard to Pro- 
visional Orders to himself. With regard 
to the licence, the period during which 
it should apply was limited to five years ; 
but, at the end of five years, it was re- 
newable on inquiry. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, that suppose a 
Company went to a Corporation and said 
this—‘‘ We want to make an experiment 
in electric lighting in your town; and 
the Corporation replied,—‘‘ We will give 
you permission for five years ;’’ and the 
Company said—‘‘If we succeed in five 
years, after the five years we will make 
fresh terms with you,” might not the 
Corporation at the end of that period 
say—‘* Unless you reduce your price by 
one-half, in spite of the expense you 
have put yourselves to, we will make you 
take up your plant and go away?” In 
this way the Company might be com- 
yates to reduce its price to a minimum. 

owever, after what had been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, to the effect that 
a Company might agree with a Corpo- 
ration that at the expiration of the first 
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five years there should be a renewal of | 
the permission, and as he considered | 


that would-be a great benefit to the 
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Cotone, MAKINS said, the words in 
the Bill did not carry out the view which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade had expressed. 
The experiment could be renewed at any 
time on such terms and conditions as the 
Board of Trade might determine, and he 
did not see anything in the clause that 
would render it certain that the per- 
mission for a licence could extend be- 
yond the first five years. Would it not 
be well to insert in the sub-section the 
words ‘‘such further term of five 
years?” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the mat- 
ter was covered by the previous descrip- 
tion of the licences. The sub-section said 
—‘‘A licence shal] be for any period not 
exceeding five years.” 

Coroner MAKINS: Is there any 
objection to putting in words to make 
it perfectly clear ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It is _per- 
fectly clear as it is. 

Mr. CALLAN said, that in Ireland, 
if a local authority wanted to borrow 
money to make waterworks, it could not 
do so without first obtaining the consent 
of the ratepayers, who, therefore, had 
direct control over the Corporation in 
such a matter as this; and he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the Government would have 
any objection to putting in the Bill 
words giving the public the same con- 
trol with regard to electric lighting as 
was given to them in the matter of 
waterworks ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that if 
the hon. and learned Member had been 
in his place during the whole of the dis- 
cussion upon this Bill, he would have 
heard that point cleared up—he would 
have heard how far the control of the 
ratepayers was recognized in the Bill. 
It was considered that the provision 
suggested by the hon. Member was not 
necessary in this case. It was not a 
matter requiring the consent of the 
ratepayers for the raising of money, 
but only a matter of giving consent to 
the establishment of a lighting under- 
taking. He (Mr. Chamberlain) was sur- 
prised at any objection to the local 
authority having the powers contained 
in the Bill conferred upon them coming 
from persons who were interested in 


public, as well as being satisfactory to | Home Rule and local government. He 
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of representative government proceed- 
ing from that quarter. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, the sub-section 
proposed that a licence could be renewed 
‘at any time.’’ How could it be re- 
newed at any time? What was clearly 
meant was that it should be renewed 
after its expiration. He would propose 
that the words ‘“‘or at any time after” 
should be inserted. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, after the word ‘‘licence,”’ insert the 
words “or at any time after.”—(Mr. 
Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
much obliged to the hon. and learned 
Member for pointing out what seemed 
to him (Mr. Warton) to be a defect in 
the Bill. He (Mr. Chamberlain), how- 
ever, did not believe that such defect 
existed. The words “ at the expiration 
of such licence’’ seemed to govern the 
clause; and, as he understood it, a 
licence could be renewed from time to 
time after the first licence had expired. 
He would promise to take note of the 
point raised by the hon. and learned 
Member, and to consult the draftsman 
of the Bill with regard to it; and if he 
thought it necessary to make any altera- 
tion, such alteration would be proposed 
at a subsequent stage. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that it 
would be undesirable to wait until the 
licence expired before renewing it, be- 
cause, if they did so, people who had 
invested might be inconvenienced, and 
it would be very desirable that they 
should know beforehand what was to be 
done, in order that they might make 
proper use of their capital. It seemed 
to him that there ought to be powers in 
the Bill by which a licence could be re- 
newed before it expired. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that an 
agreement for the renewal of the licence 
could be entered into before the licence 
expired. 

Mr. WARTON said, that after the 
promise of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, it was necessary 
that they should know for what period 
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a licence was to be renewed. The clause 
did not give the period. He would pro- 
pose, therefore, that in page 2, line 1, 
after the word ‘‘ time,” they should in- 
sert the words “‘ for a like period.” The 
right hon. Gentleman, no doubt, might 
mean that in his own m'nd; but it was 
for the Committee to consider what the 
Bill actually said. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that a Corporation would 
have power to agree to the renewal of a 
licence ; but that renewal should be for 
some definite time, and he (Mr. Warton) 
therefore proposed that it should be for 
a like period—namely, for five years. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
1, after the word ‘‘ time,’’ insert ‘‘ for a 
like period.” —( Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that, perhaps, the 
hon. and learned Member would allow 
him to suggest, for the purpose of saving 
time, that the words at the beginning 
of Sub-section 2—namely, ‘‘a licence 
shall be for any period not exceeding 
five years ’’—would control the rest of 
the section. 

Mr. WARTON said, that a great 
deal would depend on the fi rm in which 
the licence was to be drawn. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the licence would 
fix the number of years, and it would 
be for the Company to agree with the 
Corporation as to the period it should 
operate. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotoneL MAKINS wished to know 
how many renewals could take place 
before it became necessary to go for a 
Provisional Order ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry JaMEs) said, there was no limit 
to the number of renewals. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : There is no Ques- 
tion before the Committee, and we must 
go on in a systematic way with the 
Amendments. 

Mr. MAPPIN: ShallI be in Order 
in moving the omission of the words 
“at any time?” 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. MAPPIN said, he would move 
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matters, and that legislation should be 
decided. It was quite evident that be- 
fore five years were over they would 
have to give satisfaction to the local 
authorities. Some arrangement would 
have to be made, or, if not, the whole 
thing would lapse. The omission of 
those words, ‘‘ at any time,” would make 
the matter definite, and compel the par- 
ties to come to some arrangement with 
the authorities. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
28, to leave out the words ‘‘ at any time.” 
—(MMr. Mappin.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Amend- 
ment which is now moved by the hon. 
Gentleman raises a new question. I do 
not know whether he intends to raise it ; 
but if you strike out these words, the 
construction of the clause will be this, 
that there may be one renewal but no 
more, and you limit the powers of the 
Board of Trade, even with the consent 
of the local authority, to make more than 
one renewal. I do not know whether this 
is what ismeant; but I would say, under 
these circumstances, that it is no doubt 
desirable to limit the discretion of the 
Board of Trade in some way. I quite 
believe that the application for a renewal 
should be put on exactly the same footing 
as the application for the original licence. 
There will be the inquiry of the Board 
of Trade, which will take into account 
all opposition that may be raised to the 
licence and the conditions of the licence, 
and only after such inquiry and consent 
will they be ready to grant the renewal. 
I think there should be a continuing 
power to grant renewals so Jong as these 
conditions exist. But, putting that aside, 
there is a new point. If all that is de- 
sired is to make it perfectly clear what 
the words mean, I will promise the Com- 
mittee to consider the subject with the 
draftsman, and if I find it necessary to 
make any alteration for the sake of clear- 
ness, I will bring it up at a subsequent 
stage. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS suggested that if 
the words were ‘from time to time,’’ it 
would then be necessary to leave out 
some of the words before them. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had been about to suggest the same 
thing, and he tudenatoall the effect of it 
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would be to make it possible to renew 
the licence from time to time, from five 
to five years, and nine to nine, just like 
an Irish lease. 

Mr. MAPPIN said, he thought that 
where the Board of Trade and the Cor- 
poration were not satisfied with the 
arrangements made, it would be better 
that those arrangements should come to 
an end. If the Company having the 
licence could not arrange with the Board 
of Trade, it was better that some other 
power should take their place. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No doubt, it 
would be desirable, under those circum- 
stances, that the licence should come to 
an end; and soit would, because if it 
were proved that the undertakers had 
not carried out their obligations, un- 
doubtedly the licence would not be re- 
newed. But that is not all. There are 
powers under the Bill to bring it to an 
end before the term is reached. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought there was also another question 
raised. The words were ‘‘ that the consent 
of theauthorities should be obtained from 
time to time,”’ and it would then bein the 
power of a Corporation to agree before- 
hand that their consent should from 
time to time be given, the result of which 
would be, that so far as their consent was 
concerned, they would be in the hands 
of the Company to whom they would have 
delegated a perpetual power of electric 
lighting. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed, 
because he thought that, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade had pointed out, it would 
prove very inconvenient. The omission 
of the words ‘‘ at the expiration of such 
licence,” in order to insert the words 
‘‘ from time to time,’”’ would, he thought, 
carry out the general views of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: That is the 
suggestion that was made by the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport (Mr. 
Warton), and in order to meet it I have 
already said that I will consult the 
draftsman, and if he sees no objection, 
the alteration shall be made. 

Mr. JACKSON wished to point out 
one other objection to these words. It 
might be desirable that in the first 
instance the licence should be, say, for 
two years and not for five, and it might 
also be desirable to continue it after- 
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wards for a like period. [An hon. Meu- 
BER: The words are “ not exceeding five 
years.”’] The proposal was to add the 
words ‘‘ for a like period.” He did not 
desire to see those words there. One 
point had been raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade which he confessed he did not 
quite understand. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said that there was power in 
the Bill to terminate the licence before 
its time. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : You will find 
it in Sub-section 7. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had not 
understood that there was power to 
terminate the licence if they failed to 
perform their duties. It would be very 
unfair to a Company having a licence 
for five years to be at the mercy of a 
Corporation. It would be very much 
safer for the clause to stand as it was. 

Mr. MAPPIN said, he was willing to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON said, that in order to 
get an opinion from the Government, 
he believed that he would be bound to 
move some Amendment. He would, 
therefore, move, in page 2, line 14, after 
the word ‘“‘licence,’’ the insertion of 
these words—“‘ or for the renewal of the 
licence;”? and he made the Motion in 
order not to press those particular words 
upon the Government, but to get from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade some statement 
as to what form, if any, was to be gone 
through by the licencee to have his licence 
renewed. He thought the same things 
ought to be done when the original ap- 
plication was made as when a renewal 
was applied for. He did not find any 
form in connection with this clause which 
would show how or in what way an 
application might be made for a renewal 
of the licence. 


Amendment proposed, 
_ In page 2, line 14, after the word “ licence,” 
insert ‘‘ or for the renewal of the licence.’”’— 
(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I entirely 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man that the same proceedings should be 
taken for the renewal as for the original 
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licence. But I understand that to be the 
case as it stands. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALLAN wished to make a sug- 
gestion. In line 16, which provided for 
an explanation, statement, or notice, it 
was set forth that it should include 
‘such particulars as the Board of Trade 
may from time to time approve.” He 
proposed to insert there these words— 

“ And such notice shall state fully the terms 

on which it is proposed that the electric light 
shall be supplied.” 
Probably the right hon. Gentleman would 
give some assurance cn the subject; but 
it should be clearly understood that the 
particulars which the Board of Trade 
required to be published should contain 
the terms on which the light was to be 
supplied, or otherwise the people who 
were interested—the ratepayers—would 
not know the terms—terms which, if 
they had known what they were, they 
might have come forward and objected 
to. The interested ratepayers should 
have full notice of the terms on which 
the licence was to be granted. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page ], line 19, insert “‘and such notice 
shall state fully the terms on which it is pro- 
posed that the electric light shall be supplied.’ 
—(Mr. Callan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: In the 8rd 
clause it is set forth that the under- 
takers shall give a statement of the 
prices ; but it would be difficult to put it 
in the application, as a statement of 
prices could only be arrived at after full 
consideration between the parties. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he only wished 
the consumers to know. He would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WARTON moved the omission 
from line 30 of the word ‘‘ make,” in 
order to insert the word ‘ contain.”’ The 
words, as they stood in the clause, pro- 
vided that the licence might make such 
and such regulations. He supposed the 
word really meant to be used was ‘‘ con- 
tain.”” How a licence could make any- 
thing he did not know. Did it mean 
the licensing body? They could make 
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regulations. As the matter stood it was 
nonsense. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 30, to leave out ‘‘ make,” and insert 
‘* contain.””—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought they 
might as well retain the word ‘‘ make.” 
It was commonly used in that sense in 
Acts of Parliament, and it was scarcely 
worth while to make any alteration. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must press 
the Amendment in the interests of the 
English language. A licence could not 
make regulations. A maker was a per- 
son, not a thing. A maker made some- 
thing ; a licence could not make any- 
thing at all. ‘‘ Contain”’ was a far better 
word than ‘“‘ make” in such a connec- 
tion. A licensing body could make regu- 
lations ; a licence could not. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MAC IVER wished, for the sake 
of greater clearness, to move an Amend- 
ment in line 36. He proposed to intro- 
duce before the words “‘ Board of Trade”’ 
the words ‘‘ Presidentof the.” He wished 
to do that for this reason. It was very 
desirable, under this Bill, to bring home 
a personal responsibility fur carrying out 
the measure. The Committee knew, from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade himself, that for 
the purposes of this Bill there was no 
Board of Trade, and that the Board of 
Trade was simply the President. Now, 
it might so happen that the right hon. 
Gentleman who at present filled that 
office might not always be President of 
the Board of Trade. The Committee 
knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
possessed the entire confidence of his 
own supporters; but it might be that 
others might succeed him, and that some 
day there might be a Board of Trade 
which would have for a President a man 
who, perhaps, on one side or the other, 
might be concerned with gas rather than 
with electric lighting, or with electric 
lighting rather than with gas. That was 
not the present position, but it might at 
any day occur. It would make no pos- 
sible difference in the meaning of the 
Bill, but it would make it much clearer 
to the public, who did not know that the 
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Board of Trade was the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, if it should be clearly 
stated that, for the purposes of this Bill, 
the individual who for the time being 
should be President of the Board of 
Trade was himself alone the authority 
who had to deal with the whole of these 
regulations under the measure. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 36, insert before ‘‘ Board of Trade ” 
the words ‘President of the.”—(J/r. 
Mac Iver.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I have some 
difficulty in believing that the hon. 
Member is serious in introducing an 
Amendment by which he proposes to 
make a great Constitutional change in 
the form of an Amendment to the Elec- 
tric Lighting Bill. I am aware that, 
on a previous occasion, the Prime Minis- 
ter promised that the question of making 
some alteration in the functions of the 
Board of Trade should have careful con- 
sideration ; but, until any change is made 
in the composition and working of the 
Board, it would be most inconvenient to 
substitute the President for the Board 
itself, and would raise all sorts of difli- 
culties. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 2 stand part of the Bill.” 


Cotonen MAKINS wished to say a 
word or two before the clause passed 
from the Committee, becanse he had 
had no opportunity of replying to some 
of the remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
on the Motion that the Speaker leave the 
Chair. He had understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to say that the object of this 
licensing system was to facilitate the ex- 
ponents of electric lighting in serving 
the public. He (Colonel Makins) was 
not aware that any sufficient difficulty 
had been felt in obtaining Parliamentary 
powers to deter any enterprizing bodies 
from going forward with public works 
of utility, and the long discussion which 
had taken place on the details of this 
licensing scheme showed how difficult 
and complicated was the system which 
the Government were trying to intro- 
duce into the legislation of the country. 
If this Bill, with its new system, became 
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a precedent, we should hereafter have 
local authorities obtaining licences from 
the Board of Trade for the construction 
of docks or railways, and almost every 
enterprize. No apology, therefore, was 
necessary for again entering a protest 
against this new system before it became 
part of the Bill. He did not represent 
the interests of any Party, and certainly 
here he was not the representative of the 
gas interests—it was in the interests of 
all commercial undertakings that he ob- 
jected to this new power being given. 
However, after the discussion which had 
taken place, he would not put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of a division ; but 
he was afraid that, when the scheme 
came to be worked out, it would en- 
counter many obstacles. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he wished to make 
one suggestion. The object to be at- 
tained by the publication of notices, 
&e., was publicity ; but that would not 
be attained in that wayin London. He 
would leave the City Corporation to take 
care of itself; but as to the Vestries 
and Local Boards he could say that 
nothing would be known. ‘There were 
some Vestries in which the people elected 
were more in number than the people 
electing. He would suggest that the 
Board of Trade should carefully con- 
sider whether there should not be differ- 
ent provisions for London from those 
which were laid down for Provincial 
towns. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Granting of provisional 
orders authorising the supply of elec- 
tricity) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Making of rules as to appli- 
cation, &c., under Act) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Expenses of local authority). 

Mr. BOLTON proposed to omit the 
words from and including “ by a local 
authority,”’ in line 12, down to and in- 
cluding ‘‘incurred,” in line 14. The 
object of this Amendment was to make 
it perfectly clear that only those who 
availed themselves of the option under 
the Bill to use the electric light should 
be rendered liable to pay for it. That 
object might, perhaps, be attained by 
some better means, and probably the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade, if he took that 
view, would propose some alteration 
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himself in that direction. It was quite 
evident that, under the clause as it 
stood now, the local authority might 
enter into a speculation to provide 
electric lighting for any locality, and 
might charge a low price to the general 
public for the use of it, and then they 
might avail themselves of this clause to 
assess people who were not-using the 
light at all—who might, in fact, have 
provided themselves with some other 
electric light, or with gas. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 12, leave out “by a local 
authority in respect of any undertaking under 
this Act, and not otherwise provided for includ- 
ing any expenses incurred.’’—(Mr. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am sorry 
that this Amendment was not down on 
the Paper, because it is extremely diffi- 
cult to see exactly what the effect of it 
would be. I do not think that the 
Amendment which the hon. Gentleman 
proposes would at all carry out the ob- 
ject I understand him to have. As I 
understand it, the effect of the Amend- 
ment is simply this — that the only 
power given to the local authority in 
this respect is to defray out of the 
rates the expenses incurred in obtain- 
ing the licence, and other expenses 
would be thrown on the persons ob- 
taining the licence. No local authority 
would undertake the responsibility un- 
der such conditions. What I understand 
the hon. Gentleman wishes to guard 
against is the possibility of the local 
authority supplying the electric light to 
certain constituents at a loss, and doing 
it at the expense of certain other consti- 
tuents. Well, but some sort of confi- 
dence in the common justice and honesty 
of our local authorities is the foundation 
of all our local government. Any local 
authority found assenting to such a 
course as the hon. Gentleman imagines 
would certainly be turned out by its 
constituents—it could not remain in 
office after a transaction of that sort. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. W. HOLMS moved to insert 
after ‘‘ Act,” page 5, line 16, ‘‘or the 
rents, charges, or other revenues pro- 
vided by any local Act.’’ Under clause 


5, a local authority had power to incur 
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certain expenses upon security of the 
local rate, which local rate was defined 
on page 19 to be ‘‘the police or burgh 
assessment, or rate of the nature of a 
burgh assessment.” The object of his 
Amendment was to provide that a local 
authority might, for the purposes of this 
Act, use the rents, charges, and other 
revenues provided by any other Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 16, after ‘‘ Act,’ insert ‘ or 
the rents, charges, and other revenues provided 
by any Local Act.” —(Mr. W. Holms.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mn. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not know whether his hon. Friend had 
in view the case of any particular autho- 
rity; but, speaking generally, the effect 
of the Amendment would be that a local 
authority, having any other source of 
income than the rates, might charge the 
expenses of an electric light under- 
taking to that source of revenue. As far 
as he was aware, wherever a local autho- 
rity had such other source of income, 
such source of income was specifically 
applied by a local Act to particular pur- 
poses, and it would be a monstrous 
thing, in a Bill of this kind, to suddenly 
do away with the obligation, and enable 
local authorities to devote to a new and 
totally different purpose the income 
which had been specifically applied by 
Act of Parliament to certain purposes. 
Under the circumstances, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAC IVER moved that Pro- 
gress be reported. The Bill contained 
20 clauses, and they had now passed 
four. This Amendment was sprung 
upon the Committee unexpectedly, and 
as the passage of four clauses of the 
Bill was a good afternoon’s work, and 
remembering that there was upon the 
Paper Business in which many hon. 
Members were interested, he thought 
the time had arrived when the Chair- 
man might reasonably report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”’— 
(Mr. Mac Iver.) 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he would 
appeal to his hon. Friend not to persist 
in his Motion. They had all come down 
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to the House with the object of making 
progress with this Bill, and he (Mr. E. 
Stanhope) personally hoped the Govern- 
ment would go on for some considerable 
time yet, and, if possible, finish the Bill. 
There was a good deal to be said against 
taking a Sitting on Saturday; but now 
they had come down, let them do busi- 
ness. 

Cotonet MAKINS said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Birkenhead (Mr. Mac 
Iver) would withdraw his Motion and 
allow the Government fair play. Hon. 
Members had their fight as to a Satur- 
day Sitting on Thursday night, and, 
having come down, pray let them go on 
with the work before them. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
not put it on the ground of fairness 
to the Government, but of fairness to 
the Committee. Many hon. Members 
had come down here at considerable 
sacrifice in order to do some business, 
and to proceed in a business-like way to 
doit. Certainly it would be a most unfor- 
tunate thing to report Progress at this 
early hour. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. W. HOLMS asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


“ Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PUGH said, he desired to pro- 
pose an Amendment in line 18 of this 
clause, for the purpose of raising a 
question which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred to twice in the course 
of the day. That was, whether any 
local authority ought to be empowered 
to go to any expense they might think 
proper with reference to any scheme for 
electric lighting without some definite 
sanction from the ratepayers of the 
district. Whether thissanction was given 
bya meeting of theratepayers, or bysome 
local inquiry, was immaterial, as he (Mr. 
Pugh) thought that either of those 
methods of ascertaining the feelings of 
a district might be sufficient. He cer- 
tainly did not think that any local au- 
thority—and if the Committee would 
refer to the Schedule of the Borough 
Funds Act, they would find that a local 
authority meant a Corporation, or urban 
authority, or rural sanitary authority, 
or any vestry ; in fact, any local body 
whatever—should have the power to 
engage in a large undertaking contrary, 
as it might often be, to the wishes of the 
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people they represented. He was sur- 
rised to hear the Borough Funds Act 
Saunenk by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and it occurred to him at once to con- 
sider that the Borough Funds Act was 
passed in 1872. And on the back of 
that Bill was the name of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella), and he be- 
lieved the Vice President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Dodson) was 
Chairman of the Select Committee who 
inquired into the Bill. He ventured to 
say that there were many Members of 
the Committee who would agree with 
him that it was an exceedingly salutary 
thing that some check should be put by 
Parliament upon Corporations spending 
their money in the mauner proposed by 
the Borough Funds Bill—namely, in 
promoting and opposing Bills in Parlia- 
ment. The Select Committee came to 
the conclusion that local authorities 
ought not to be allowed to engage in 
litigation of that sort, unless there was 
some check upon them. 

Tue CHAIRMAN asked if the hon. 
Gentleman intended to move an Amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PUGH said, he would move, 
after the words ‘‘ provided,” in line 18, 
to insert the words ‘‘ any such expenses 
shall have been sanctioned as required by 
35th and 36th Vic. chap. 91, and that.” 
He had taken those words from the 
Borough Funds Act, and he would only 
say a few further words with regard to 
that Act. It was well known that a 
great number of Oorporations were 
opposed to that Act, because it did fetter 
them in going before Parliament to pro- 
mote or oppose Bills. He was quite 
willing to admit that Birmingham and 
other modern Corporations did the best 
they could for the ratepayers ; but in re- 
gard to other local bodies, and par- 
ticularly the smaller ones, he would say 
without hesitation that the question 
whether a Bill was promoted or opposed 
at the expense of the ratepayers, de- 
pended chiefly upon the Town Clerk and 
the Solicitor to the Corporation, and 
both those gentlemen were vitally in- 
terested in promoting or opposing Bills 
which came before Parliament; in fact, 
in many of the cases a considerable por- 
tion of the income of those officials de- 
pended upon the promotion or oppo- 
sition of Bills. It was extremely de- 
sirable that the ratepayers should have 
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the power of veto, and if they had, he 
could not see how it would in any way 
be destructive of representative govern- 
ment. Section 4 provided in the fullest 
manner for the incurring of all ex- 
penses. The Committee would agree 
that electric lighting was in a very ex- 
perimental stage, and he ventured to 
say that, under the circumstances, a Cor- 
poration or local authority of any other 
kind, ought not to be allowed to go toa 
large expense in promoting an electric 
lighting scheme without first of all re- 
ceiving the sanction of the ratepayers. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 18, after ‘‘ provided,” to in- 
sert “ any such expenses shall have been sanc- 
tioned as required by 35th and 36th Vic. chap. 
91, and that.””—(Mr. Pugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Coronet MAKINS said, he was very 
glad the hon. Member had moved this 
Amendment, though he was not quite 
sure that the form in which it had been 
moved would be the most convenient for 
the carrying out of what the hon. Mem- 
ber wished. Ina later part of the Bill 
it was provided that local inquiries 
might be held, and that was one of the 
ways in which the hon. Member sug- 
gested the sanction of the ratepayers 
might be cbtained; but that was not 
compulsory. If the Government would 
undertake to make that compulsory, then 
here would be no necessity for inserting 
the words which the hon. Member had 
suggested. The principle involved in 
the Amendment he did hope the Com- 
mittee would take into serious consider- 
ation. It was, no doubt, very necessary 
that the power of veto, which was vested 
in ratepayers by the Borough Funds 
Act, should be extended to them in the 
present case. ‘The local authority in 
the town near which he (Colonel Makins) 
resided, in the country, a few years ago, 
took upon themselves to propose to 
erect waterworks for the supply of the 
town, using the money of the ratepayers 
to do the work. The ratepayers had 
no power to prevent this, but they had 
power to prevent them going for a 
Provisional Order. A meeting was 
called, and it having been pointed out 
that many of the ratepayers, having 
their private supply, would be damni- 
fied, the local authority were prevailed 
upon to abandon their scheme and make 
arrangements with a private Company, 
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If the local authority, in that matter, 
had been unchecked, and the undertak- 
ing had proved unsuccessful, the rate- 
payers would have found themselves 
saddled with a very heavy burden. He 
(Colonel Makins) wanted to have the 
power of veto extended to the licences 
and Provisional Orders granted under 
this Act. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
would secure that, either by accepting 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Pugh), or by making the local in- 
quiry, which it was provided might be 
held, compulsory, he (Colonel Makins) 
would have nothing further to say in the 
matter. If, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman declined to do either the 
one or the other, he (Colonel Makins) 
hoped the Committee would take a di- 
vision upon this most vital principle. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not see that the Amendment, as pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend (Mr. Pugh), 
would raise the point which it was de- 
sired to raise. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be this, that when ex- 
penses were incurred by local authorities 
from time to time—as such expenses 
would be incurred in connection with an 
electric lighting undertaking—the local 
authority would have to go for the con- 
sent of the ratepayers; they would have 
to go to the ratepayers whenever any 
fresh expenses whatever were incurred 
in connection with the scheme. That 
was not what his hon. Friend meant; 
but he desired that a local authority 
should be obliged to go to the rate- 
payers for their consent when they were 
initiating the undertaking, just as under 
the Borough Funds Act a Corporation, 
seeking to obtain power for the manu- 
facture of gas, had to go to the rate- 
payers. That was the principle which 
the hon. Gentleman raised, and it might 
be convenient to take the discussion now. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) need not repeat 
to the Committee what he said before 
with regard to the general principles 
which, he thought, ought to govern their 
conclusions; but he thought his hon. 
Friend would agree with him that the 
kind of shackles on local government 
proposed was not necessary in the case 
of greater Corporations. The hon. Mem- 
ber suggested that in the case of local 
authorities in country districts, there was 
not that security which public opinion 
gave in great towns. He (Mr. Cham- 
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berlain) admitted there was a great deal 
in that argument; but there were one or 
two points which he would put before 
his hon. Friend for consideration. The 
first point was that a real security for 
the honesty of local government was to 
be found in making the representatives 
thoroughly responsible. If local bodies 
were put in leading strings, by constant 
interference from outside, they would 
have no heart whatever in their work, 
Let it be distinctly understood by the 
ratepayers that if they did not appoint 
the best men to look after their busi- 
ness, their own pockets would suffer; 
the probability was, they would be 
quite capable of looking after their 
own interests. Under the existing law, 
which this Bill did not touch at all, 
whenever a local authority wanted to 
borrow money, a local inquiry was to 
be held, either by order of the Se- 
eretary of State or by the Local Go- 
vernment Board. ‘Those local inquiries 
offered an opportunity for objection on 
the part of any ratepayers, and they 
gave also such an amount of control to 
the central authority as would prevent 
anything like an absolute abuse of power 
intrusted to municipal representatives. 
He hoped these considerations would in- 
duce his hon. Friend not to press his 
Amendment. He understood his hon. 
Friend to say he would be satisfied, as 
an alternative, with an understanding 
that in the majority of cases, at all 
events, wherever desired, there would 
be a local inquiry. He (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had not thought it necessary to put 
that in the Bill, because it was conceiv- 
able that there might be cases in which 
a local inquiry would involve consider- 
able expense, and in which it would be 
more convenient that the application 
should be made to the Board of ‘Trade. 
Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he ap- 
proached this question from a totally 
different point of view from the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Chamberlain). 
When he entered the Select Committee 
he was somewhat of opinion that the 
application under the Bill ought to be 
made subject to the conditions of the 
Borough Funds Act. The matter was 
very carefully considered by the Select 
Committee, and it was found that in all 
cases of borrowing money by Provi- 


-sional Orders the consent of the rate- 


payers was not required, and that if 
they were to require that the consent of 
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the ratepayers should be given to the 
Provisional Orders under this Act, the 
Borough Funds Act would be extended 
very much farther than it had ever been 
extended before. It seemed to him 
that a proposal of this kind ought more 
properly to be entertained whenever the 
Borough Funds Act came under con- 
sideration. But, in the present case, 
any of the ratepayers might apply to 
the Board of Trade, and then their ob- 
jection would be fully heard before a 
licence was granted. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pugh) would not 
ress his Amendment. 

Mr. PUGH said, he did think that 
when a local authority was going to em- 
bark on an undertaking of this kind 
there ought to be some check upon 
them incurring expense. He should be 
willing to limit his proposition to the 
expenses incurred in obtaining the 
licence under the Act, and if he did 
that he should come distinctly within 
the principle of the Borough Funds 
Act. If he (Mr. Pugh) was to under- 
stand from the President of the Board 
of Trade that a local inquiry would be 
granted, wherever required, before ex- 
penses were incurred by a local autho- 
rity under this Act, he should not think 
it necessary to persevere with his 
Amendment. What he wished was 
that the ratepayers should have the 
opportunity of making their voice heard, 
and of having fair weight given to it 
before a local authority should go into 
that expense. Under the circumstances, 
he would ask leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Cotone, MAKINS asked if it was to 
be perfectly understood that wherever 
local inquiries were required they should 
be held? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
said so three or four times. 

Cotone, MAKINS begged the right 
hon. Gentleman’s pardon. He under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to say 
it was to be the practice; but he did 
not understand him to say that it would 
become a universal practice. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 6 (Power of local authority to 
borrow money) agreed to. 

Clause 7 (General powers of under- 
takers under license or provisional order) 
agreed to. 
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Clause 8 (Incorporation of certain pro- 
visions of Clauses Consolidation Acts). 

Coronet MAKINS proposed to in- 
sert, after ‘‘ sections,” in line 13, page 
7, ‘‘ thirty-five and.” The section would 
then run —‘‘Sections thirty-five and 
thirty-eight to forty-two inclusive, and 
sections forty-five and forty-six of the 
Gasworks Clauses Act, 1871.” Section 
35 of the Gasworks Act was one that 
dealt with the question of accounts; and 
he thought it a very important question, 
where local authorities were dealing 
with public money, that the accounts of 
the undertaking should be published. 
It was with the object of procuring the 
publication of the accounts in relation 
to electric lighting that he now moved 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
13, insert after ‘‘sections,’’ the words 
‘‘ thirty-five and.” —( Colonel Makins.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that the 
proposal was quite unnecessary. If the 
hon. Gentleman would refer to Clause 
**C” on page 6, he would find it there 
provided that— 

‘‘The undertakers shall, on or before the 
twenty-fifth day of March in every year, fill up 
an annnal statement of accounts of the under- 
taking made up to the thirty-first day of De- 
cember then next preceding; and such state- 
ment shall be in such form, and shall contain 
such particulars, and shall be published in such 
manner as may from time to time be prescribed 
in that behalf by the Board of Trade.” 

Coronet MAKINS said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reply was quite satis- 
factory. He(Colonel Makins) had only 
thought that so long as they were incor- 
porating clauses from the Gasworks 
Clauses Act, it would be as well, also, to 
incorporate the one he had suggested. 
He would, however, ask leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Power of undertakers to 
alter position of pipes and wires) agreed 
to. 

Clause 10 (Compensation for damage) 
agreed to. 

Clause 11 (Charges for electricity) 
agreed to. 

Clause 12 (Injuring works with intent 
to cut off supply of electricity) agreed to, 


x 
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Clause 13 (Heating electricity) agreed 
to. 


Clause 14 (Provision for protection of 
the Postmaster General). 

Mr. W. N. NICHOLSON proposed 
to substitute for the word ‘‘fifteen,’’ in 
page 12, line 32, the words ‘‘ twenty- 
one.” He considered that when a Com- 
pany had obtained powers, either by Pro- 
visional Order or special Act, to supply 
electricity, it was most unfair that the 
local authority within whose district the 
supply was made should have power 
within six months after the expiration 
of the period of 15 years from the date 
of the Act or Provisional Order, to re- 
quire the Company to sell their under- 
taking at merely the value of the ma- 
terials, which must have the effect of 
very materially checking enterprize, and 
of preventing the development of the 
benefits that might result to the public 
by the introduction of electric lighting. 
He would suggest to the President of 
the Board of Trade that the objection 
might be met by the introduction of a 
clause giving the Companies power to 
appeal to the Privy Council for a pro- 
longation of the term for an additional 
seven or fourteen years if the under- 
taking had not proved remunerative, as 
was frequently done in patent cases. If 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
to introduce such a clause, he would 
withdraw the Amendment which he now 
begged to propose. 


Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
82, leave out “ fifteen,’? and insert 
“‘ twenty-one.” —(Mr. W. N. Nicholson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ fifteen’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, this 
Amendment might be considered as 
raising the same question as that of the 
hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross), 
and was an Amendment really in the 
interest of the Electric Lighting Compa- 
nies. It was suggested that the term in 
the Bill was not a sufficient temptation 
to induce the Companies to enter into 
these speculations. He should say, in 


the first place, that the clause in the 
Bill was the result of a compromise ar- 
rived at by the Select Committee. Origi- 
nally it was proposed that the power of 
purchase should be exercised at the end 
of seven years ; and it was suggested on 
behalf of the Companies, by their coun- 
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sel, that a longer term was necessary, 
and they argued in favour of 21 years. 
But the Committee took a medium course 
between these two periods, and decided 
upon 15 years. The Committee were 
guided in their conclusions by this line 
of reasoning—that it was their bounden 
duty to accept the shortest term which, 
at the same time, would leave room for 
the development of these experiments, 
and to go beyond that they considered 
would be to prejudice the rights of the 
public for the benefit of private specu- 
lators. The objects of the Bill were 
two-fold—first, that no obstacle should be 
placed in the way of the development of 
the electric light; but, in the second 
place, that the interest of the public, as 
a whole, should be protected, and that a 
new monopoly should not be set up, as 
in the case of Gas Companies, Water 
Companies, and Telegraph Companies, 
only to be purchased at a ruinous price. 
The question was, whether the figure 
adopted was the right one, and, as to 
that, every Member could form his own 
judgment; but he had it on the autho- 
rity of the Companies concerned that 
they were perfectly satisfied with the 
arrangement come to by the Committee ; 
the only Company that was dissatisfied 
was the Edison Light Company, in which 
he thought his hon. Friend was inte- 
rested. But the other Companies de- 
clared that, in theiropinion, the term was 
sufficient to justify the experiment they 
desired to make ; and, seeing what had 
been done without any Parliamentary 
powers at all, the Committee must agree 
it was sufficient. So far as experiments 
were concerned, the Companies could do 
without any Act of Parliament; but 
what they asked was the power to enter 
upon streets and to break up roads to 
lay their rods, and certainly a mono- 
poly right of that kind should be under 
strict limitations, and be confined to as 
short a period as would amply provide 
for the due development of the experi- 
ment. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was surprised 
at a remark which had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had always 
understood that Members interested in 
any particular Company or interest which 
would be affected by a measure under 
discussion should not take part in the 

roceedings of a Committee even in the 
bby. Now, here was a Bill which 
would impose a tax upon the ratepayers 
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of Great Britain and Ireland, and he 
found—he did not know far it was right 
or not—that the President of the Board 
of Trade addressed an argument to an 
hon. Member as a person interested in 
the Edison Light Company, which was 
the only Company dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Select Committee. Now, 
every Member of a Committee signed a 
declaration that he was not personally 
interested in any Company or under- 
taking which formed the subject of the 
Committee’s deliberations; at least, he 
signed such a declaration himself when 
he served on a Tramway Committee 
some years ago; he remembered the 
Committee Clerk sent such a document 
for him to sign ; but it was an important 
question whether any Member of Parlia- 
ment, who was disqualified from serving 
on a Select Committee, could come into 
a Committee in the House on the same 
Bill and move an Amendment giving an 
advantage to the Edison Light Company 
—an Amendment that, if carried, would 
make the Company a financial success 
instead of a financial failure. Was it 
in conformity with the dignity of the 
House to do this? He made these ob- 
servations in consequence of the kind of 
sanction that the words of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade seemed to 
convey; and he was astonished that the 
right hon. Gentleman should give such 
an implied sanction to the interference 
of a Member of the House in a matter 
where he was pecuniarily interested. He 
thought it right to draw attention to 
such a lamentable want of discretion on 
the part of those interested in the Edison 
Light Company, that they should come 
into the Committee and endeavour to 
get better terms for that Company. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
Chairman, just as a matter of Order, 
where the Committee were ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a new 
way of lettering a Bill which has never 
happened in Committee before; but we 
are obliged to treat this letter as part of 
the previousclause; therefore, we are upon 
Clause 14 now, including Clause ‘‘ N.” 

Mr. CARBUTT asked, could the Com- 
mittee discuss the other Amendment of 
which Notice had been given ? 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The Question now 
is simply whether the word “ fifteen” 
stand part of the clause. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, but those who 
had the same views with the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross) would 
talk upon this Amendment, and would 
have to talk again on the same point. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The only Ques- 
tion now is whether “fifteen” shall 
stand part of the clause. 

Cotonet MAKINS desired to remind 
the hon. Member for Louth (Mr. Callan) 
that this was a general Bill, and his 
remarks only applied to the proceedings 
of a Select Committee. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, as 
these things went forth to the public, 
they might create an impression as to 
the practice of the House that Mem- 
bers taking part in a Committee signed 
a declaration, as in the case of a Pri- 
vate Bill Committee. But the two things 
were totally distinct. Of course, a great 
number of Members were interested in 
Railway and other Companies; but to 
say that no Members thus interested 
should take part in Public Business in 
which Railway Companies were con- 
cerned was an unreasonable and start- 
ling proposition. 

Mr. CALLAN said, in the case of 
Railway Companies, no director or 
shareholder could take part in the pro- 
ceedings of a Private Bill Committee. 
That was a well-known Rule laid down 
by the Standing Orders of the House, 
and here was a Committee—— 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE rose to 
Order, and asked, had this anything to 
do with the discussion ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: It has nothing to 
do with the Question; we are now dis- 
cussing an Amendment to the clause, 
and the Question is whether “ fifteen” 
shall stand part. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he rose to Order. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, having spoken 
before the House went into Committee, 
he did not wish to reiterate his argu- 
ments ; but he was replied to by the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
E. Stanhope), who said he had used the 
word confiscation. He did not think he 
had really used the word, but if he 
had he would withdraw it. Then the 
hon. Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) 
said he was going very much against 
the Corporations ; but that was not his 
wish. Corporations did very good work ; 
but the hon. Member quoted the work 
of the Manchester Corporation 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must remind 
the hon. Member that the Question is 
simply whether ‘‘ twenty-one” shall be 
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substituted for “fifteen;” the general 
question will arise afterwards. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, surely he could 
give his reasons why he should vote for 
21 instead of 15. The hon. Member 
for Manchester said one reason why 
Parliament should be careful not to 
grant too great powers to Electric Light 
Companies was that Corporations might 
buy up the Companies; and he said 
what a large amount was required by 
the Manchester Corporation to buy up 
the Gas Company. Now, the Corpora- 
tion, though it gave a high price to the 
Company, not only made a large profit, 
but did not reduce the price of the gas, 
as the Corporation did at Leeds, where 
the price was reduced to the consumer. 
But his reason for supporting 21 against 
15 was that nobody would put money in 
the undertaking on: such terms ; there 
would be no inducement to do so ; and he 
would suggest that the terms of pur- 
chase should be settled by arrangement 
or arbitration in the same way in which 
the Metropolitan Board bought up the 
bridges in the Metropolis. Certainly he 
should support 21 against 15 years. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he thought the 
hon. Member had made a mistake 
in attributing to him a statement that 
the Manchester Corporation did not re- 
duce the price of gas. Practically, they 
had done so in a very large degree, but 
he would not trouble the Committee 
with details. The gas works had been 
bought at a great advantage to the in- 
habitants, they had reduced the cost of 
the water and of the gas, but without 
arguing the matter again, the inhabit- 
ants were very well contented, and he 
wanted to continue the advantage which 
the partnership in the lighting opera- 
tions of the Corporation had begun. It 
was desirable that this should be done. 
He did not see why outsiders should be 
let in to make happy hunting grounds of 
the Corporation area. Fifteen years he 
thought quite sufficient, the Companies 
were satisfied with that term, and he 
should certainly vote for keeping that 
term. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
had had an opportunity of talking with 
the representatives of, and gentlemen 
connected with, the Electric Light Com- 
panies, and from every one he had a con- 
firmation of the conclusion the Com- 
mittee came to, that 15 years was a 
sufficient period. He had been told that 
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day, on behalf of the Edison Light 
Company, that rather than lose the Bill 
they would be very well satisfied with 15 
years. He hoped the Committee would 
accept that view as one with which, as 
the Secretary of the Board of Trade 
had said, the Companies were satis- 
fied. 

Sir JOHN JENKINS said, he hoped 
the Committee would not give way to the 
Amendment, and would not give to these 
new Companies a monopoly similar to 
that granted to Gas Companies. The 
House should consider very carefully 
that the electric light had not by any 
means arrived at such a degree of per- 
fection that in a few seasons there was 
every reason to suppose it would attain, 
when it would probably be produced at 
much less cost than at present. That 
being so, he did not think it would be 
wise to extend the period beyond 15 
years. At present there was no pro- 
vision as to the charge to be made, and 
no definite means of measuring the 
quantity of electricity used in public, 
or in workshops, or in private houses. 
Fifteen years was an ample period to 
give the Companies. 

Mr. W. N. NICHOLSON, in refer- 
ence to the remarks of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Louth (Mr. Callan), 
begged to state that his Amendment had 
not anything to do with any Electric 
Lighting Company, in none of which 
had he any personal interest. He had 
brought it forward entirely for public 
reasons ; but after the assurance of the 
President of the Board of Trade, that 
the Electric Light Companies were satis- 
fied with the term of 15 years, nothing 
remained but for him to withdraw his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. K. CROSS said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Louth in his re- 
marks had started an extraordinary idea, 
that the House should proceed on the 
principle that no shareholder in a Rail- 
way, Gas, or Water Company should have 
the slightest chance of speaking on a 
Bill the Government might bring on, 
touching the interests of any such Com- 
panies. Hedid not think anyone would 
be able to speak on behalf of the mer- 
cantile classes, and the House would lose 
the benefit of commercial experience if 
the principle of the hon. Member found 
acceptance. The reason that induced 
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him to ask the Committee to consider 
the Amendment he was about to propose 
was simply that he wanted to facilitate 
the supply of the electric light; and the 
only way to do that was, using the words 
in the beginning of the Bill, to give 
these Companies some security against 
undue disturbance. That wasa principle 
well established and well understood, 
and it was also well understood that the 
local authorities must have the right to 
purchase the undertaking at a valuation. 
This system of electric lighting was 
totally and entirely a new thing, and 
hundreds of thousands of pounds might 
be spent upon experimental trials. If 
you were to try to light one square mile 
of any town you would have to pay 
£200,000, at the very least, and you 
might probably, during the first four or 
five years, use a considerable sum, and, 
after working four or five years, begin 
to get alittle profit, and you might, at 
the end of 15 years, the term proposed 
in the Bill, recoup yourselves for perhaps 
half the expenditure. Meanwhile, newin- 
ventions would come into vogue, and the 
cost of the electric light might be very 
much lower than it was to-day. A Com- 
pany, then, that had worked for seven or 
eight years without advantage, when it 
began to makea small profit, would, under 
such circumstances, be in the unfortunate 
position of being bought out at half of the 
capital cost, and be mulcted in consider- 
able loss. Well, he had no objection to 
that, if it would not tell against the ex- 
tension of electric lighting, but that 
would be the effect; and therefore he 
wished to give the Corporations power, 
if they liked to exercise it, to give a 
sum equal to 25 per cent on the cost that 
would be incurred in establishing a simi- 
lar undertaking at the time being. This 
provision would be entirely inoperative 
unless the Corporation saw that con- 
siderable profit would accrue from the 
possession. He did not for a moment 
wish to put Electric Light Companies in 
the same position as Gas and Water 
Companies, and he thought the pre- 
miums paid by Corporations on Gas and 
Water Companies were very exorbitant. 
He did not for a moment wish to put 
these new Companies on the same foot- 
ing; but he was very anxious that Par- 
liament should not do anything that 
would prevent or tend to prevent the 
establishment of these Companies, and 
hence the Amendment he now moved. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 13, line 4, leave out after ‘‘ under- 
taking” to “considerations,” in line 8, and 
insert, ‘‘ with such addition for goodwill as 
may be agreed upon, or, failing agreement, as 
may be determined by arbitration, but without 
any addition for compulsory purchase: And, 
provided always, That the total sum paid shall 
not exceed by more than twenty-five per centum 
the value ascertained as aforesaid. When a 
part only of the undertaking is purchased, pay- 
ment shall be made on the same terms, but with 
such addition as may be requisite to compensate 
for loss occasioned by severance.” —(Mr. J. EK. 
Cross.) 


Question proposed, |‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RATHBONE said, he confessed 
he was rather surprised at the Amend- 
ment, so inconsistent, as it seemed to him, 
with his experience of the line the hon. 
Member usually took on the side of the 
public. When these questions came be- 
fore the House and were debated he 
could not help feeling sometimes that 
the possession of wealth was very in- 
jurious, not only to chances of Heaven, 
but to a man’s action as a good Liberal 
on earth. His hon. Friend had doubts 
as to the want of capital ; but that was 
altogether contrary to his commercial 
experience. These Companies were going 
to be allowed very great privileges—he 
was going to say at the expense of the 
public—but for which the public would 
pay in the breaking up of roads and 
such things, and they ought to pay a 
certain amount for this. When the 
House was told that all the Companies 
but one were satisfied with the Bill, 
then they might be certain that the 
public would be served by one Com- 
pany or another. Could his hon. Friend 
point to any occasion in which private 
interest had to meet public interests, and 
to fight their way before a public body ; 
could he find a single instance in which 
vested interests had not got a good deal 
more than their share, and the public a 
good deal less? He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press the Amendment 
to a division, and that if he did the 
House would support the finding of its 
Committee, a Committee which had taken 
such immense care on the subject, and 
produced a result which, as had been 
said repeatedly, the great bulk of the 
Companies accepted as perfectly suffi- 
cient. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 


| bone) had made a mistake in the point 
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of his allusion when he said how difficult 
it was for a man of wealth to be a good 
Liberal. He always understood his hon. 
Friend fulfilled both conditions. The 
hon. Member for Bolton (Mr. J. K. 
Cross) did not bring forward his Amend- 
ment in the interest of the Companies. 
As he had pointed out, the Company 
would certainly have to lay out a very 
large sum, and if they were not success- 
ful the Corporation or other local autho- 
rity would have nothing to do with the 
undertaking; but if it was successful, 
then the authorities would come in and 
purchase. But, as he understood the 
clause, they would simply purchase at the 
cost price. He meant to say that having 
taken into consideration that the Com- 
pany might be making a good dividend, 
yet the Corporation would only propose 
to give it the mere value of the wires 
and other material. The President of 
the Board of Trade had spoken several 
times of these Amendments being intro- 
duced in the interest of the Electric Light- 
ing Companies; but thiswasa general Bill 
dealing entirely with the future; it was 
a question on what terms the Companies 
were to actin future—if they hada large 
sum in works now there would be some 
force in the remarks—but it was entirely 
a question for the future. His right 
hon. Friend, who very appropriately 
presided over the Committee, as being 
the descendant of one of the first pioneers 
of electrical science, said that in spite 
of there being no such clause as this 
there was considerable activity going on 
among Electric Lighting Companies, and 
that was so; but without this Bill the 
Companies could only carry out small 
instalments in single buildings or in a 
block of buildings; they were unable to 
carry on their operations on a large 
scale, or for the general benefit of all 
classes of the community. No doubt 
there was considerable activity, and no 
doubt there always would be a pre- 
ference for this system of lighting in 
separate houses. But it would assist 
the discussion of the clause if the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would ex- 
plain it a little. He had said the Com- 
panies were satisfied with the clause ; but 
he (Sir John Lubbock) was not altogether 
satisfied with it, and that not in the 
interest of the Companies, but of the 
public. Of course, it was quite clear 
that the electric light could be dispensed 
much more to the advantage of the pub- 
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lic in large than in separate individual 
instalments, and with more safety. One 
of the Metropolitan theatres was lighted 
with the electric light, and a very great 
improvement it was. It was more beauti- 
ful; it was a light that did not vitiate 
the atmosphere and did not raise the 
temperature—a great gain in buildings 
or workshops where a number of people 
were gathered together. The action of 
gas, as was well known, was to consume 
oxygen in the air and to raise the tem- 
perature, having the effect of making 
the air unwholesome. Owing to the 
absence of provisions such as were in 
the Bill, to use the light it was neces- 
sary to have a dynamo machine on the 
premises to be lighted, and this consti- 
tuted a source of danger. On the other 
hand, if the steam-engines and dynamo 
machines were apart from the houses, 
there could be no hesitation in saying 
that the electric light would come into 
general use, as being more beautiful, 
more economic, and more safe than any 
other light. He did not know whether 
his hon. Friend intended to divide the 
Committee ; but perhaps the President of 
the Board of Trade might be able to 
make some explanation that would be 
satisfactory. Ifthe meaning of the clause 
was that even if the Company were suc- 
cessful the local authority could claim 
the right of purchase at the cost of the 
works and machinery, such a provision 
would certainly have the effect of de- 
priving the community, especially the 
poorer classes, of the advantages of the 
light for a considerable period. It must 
be remembered that even if the words 
of his hon. Friend were accepted the 
interest of the public would not suffer, 
for there was no compulsory purchase ; 
only, if the authority chose it, they could 
purchase. If the words of the clause 
meant that they should purchase at the 
price of the undertaking as a going 
concern, probably his hon. Friend would 
be satisfied ; and even then he doubted 
whether the Company would get much 
more than the nominal value of their 
capital, for the authority would have 
the right to take the plant, machinery, 
and wires at their value for the time 
being, not at cost price. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) has ap- 
— to me to explain the clause, and 

will endeavour to do so. This clause, 
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I may say, has been the subject of the 
most careful consideration by the Com- 
mittee, which even took advice upon it; 
and, as I understand it, its meaning is 
perfectly clear. It has been so drawn 
that purchasers will have to pay a fair 
market value as if they bought in open 
market—that is, of course, having re- 
gard to the suitability of the plant for 
electric lighting purposes. When the 
plant is valueless for such purposes its 
value should be proportionately reduced. 
When my hon. Friend says that a Com- 
pany will have to submit to a loss by 
depreciation, that is perfectly true; but 
Companies would be expected to have 
made arrangements providing for that, 
as every manufacturing trade has to 
make allowances for depreciation of plant 
by working. The object of the Electric 
Lighting Companies should be to con- 
duct their operations with the consent 
of, and, if possible, by agreement with, 
the local authorities. If the local autho- 
rities are deprived of the power of pur- 
chasing the undertakings at the end of 
a reasonable time, for a reasonable price, 
they would be left no alternative but to 
go into the business themselves. With 
regard to the analogy which has been 
drawn between this Act and the Gas 
Acts, it must be recollected that, although 
there is no Purchase Clause inserted in 
the Gas Acts, there is a clause in every 
Act to limit the dividend, and there is 
nothing of the kind in this Act. I think, 
therefore, that it will be to the advan- 
tage of the Companies themselves that 
the Amendment should not be adopted, 
and I hope my hon. Friend the Member 
for Bolton (Mr. J. K. Cross) will with- 
draw it. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
he was not left much to say. He would 
only ask the permission of the Committee 
to say a few words in answer to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone), who 
seemed to have a very false idea of the 
Amendment. According to his (Mr. J. 
K. Cross’s) idea, under the present 
Amendment nothing like the same ex- 
orbitant premiums could be paid as 
had been paid under the Gas Acts. He 
asked leave to withdraw the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


{Jury 15, 1882} 
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Amendment proposed, in page 12, line 
+ a the word ‘‘ value,” to insert 
the words ‘‘as a going concern.” —({ Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd.) EP 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
afraid it would be unwise on the part of 
the Committee to accept the Amendment. 
An Amendment very similar in charac- 
ter to the Amendment proposed had been 
carefully considered by the Select Com- 
mittee, and it was only after full dis- 
cussion that they decided they could not 
insert it. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 15 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Application of Act to Ire- 
land). 

Mr. ION TRANT HAMILTON 
moved, as an Amendment, to insert in 
page 15, line 33, after the word ‘‘ modi- 
tications,”’ the words— 

‘*1, This Act shall be read and take effect so 
far as Ireland is concerned as if the Local Go- 


vernment Board for Ireland was in all instances 
substituted for the Board of Trade.’’ 


And also, in the same clause, in line 
38, after the word “the,” leave out 
‘‘ Board of Trade,’’ and insert ‘‘ Local 
Government Board for Ireland.” He 
had no wish to delay the Committee by 
speaking on the Amendment; but as it 
did not affect the principle of the Bill, 
and would avoid great delay, he hoped 
the Committee would accept it. The 
Board of Trade was not so easy of access 
as the Local Government Board, and 
communication could more readily be 
had with the latter. 


' Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 33, after ‘* modifications,” to 
insert-—“ 1. This Act shall be read and take 
effect so far as Ireland is concerned as if the 
Local Government Board for Ireland was in all 
instances substituted for the Board of Trade.’’ 
—(Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, there 
was no question of principle involved 
in the Amendment, and he had a very 
strong desire to consult the feelings of 
the Irish Members on the point. The 
matter was one on which he had no 
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strong personal opinion ; but he thought 
that community of management would 
be an advantage. If the hon. Member 
for Dublin County (Mr. I. T. Hamilton) 
would look at the preceding clause in 
the Bill, he would see it there laid down 
that it would be the duty of the Board 
of Trade to give full opportunities for 
local inquiries, and many matters of 
that kind ; and he (Mr. Chamberlain) 
thought that provisions found desirable 
in England and Scotland should apply 
also to Ireland. He quite agreed that if 
they were to have inquiries in Ireland, 
they should be conducted with the least 
possible expenditure of labour and ex- 
pense ; and he would see that provision 
was made for a local inquiry, wherever 
it was desirable, before parties who had 
experience in the matter. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it would be 
more convenient, and would save ex- 
pense, if the matter was left as it stood 
at present. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE thought it would 
be desirable to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Board of Trade, who ought 
to have the control of these questions in 
the Three Kingdoms. ‘The object of 
his hon. Friend’s(Mr. I. T. Hamilton’s) 
Amendment would be gained if pro- 
vision was made for local inquiries ; and 
he, therefore, recommended him to leave 
the matter to the Board of Trade. 

Mr. CALLAN said, if the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade would make a statement 
to the effect that he was willing to in- 
troduce into the Act a clause to the effect 
that the inquiry would be carried out as 
the Local Government Board inquiries 
were it would give satisfaction. Al- 
though the Local Government Board 
was unpopular in Ireland, they carried 
out their local inquiries well, and on the 
spot, a course which had generally given 
satisfaction. He thought it would be 
desirable for the President of the Local 
Government Board to give an under- 
taking to that effect. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he would 
cause inquiries to be made into the 
matter. 

Mr. ION TRANT HAMILTON said, 
the object of his Amendment was to in- 
troduce a local inquiry. 

Mr. FINDLATER thought if any 
means was provided for holding a local 

-inquiry that would meet the object in 
view. 


Hr. Chamberlain 
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Mr. PUGH was of opinion that the 
matter should be left in the hands of the 
Local Government Board. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, he would de- 
sire that in Ireland the inquiries should 
be under the control of an Irish Board. 
Having regard to the course of previous 
legislation, he was surprised the Govern- 
ment sought to confer those powers on 
the Board of Trade, and not leave the 
conduct of the investigation with the 
Local Government Board. Persons who 
desired to obtain information as to the 
course to be followed for obtaining those 
licences could then have applied in 
Dublin. There would not be the neces- 
sity of journeys to London, loss of time, 
and the cost of sending over officials 
from London, if an Irish Board was 
named as the licensing authority for 
Ireland. But as the Committee ap- 
peared to think that the matter should 
be left to the Board of Trade, he 
trusted, in addition to the promise that 
had been made that all inquiries should 
be local, the President should consider 
the propriety of opening an office, and 
having some resident official to act in 
Ireland as the representative of the 
Board of Trade. In point of fact, Ire- 
land should be placed on the same level 
in these matters as England and Scot- 
land, and should have the same facilities. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Mr. BARRAN moved the following 
new Clause :— 

(Application for Provisional Orders.) 

‘* No application for a Provisional Order on 
the part of any Company or person shall be 
made in respect of all or any part of the district 
of a municipal or other local authority without 
six months’ notice in writing (which shall define 
the area intended to be comprised therein) to 
such authority, who shall, within that period, 
be entitled to make application for a Provisional 
Order in respect of all or any part (including 
the area defined in such notice) of such district ; 
and, until such application has been disposed 
of, no other application shall be entertained.” 


He said the clause which he had just 
proposed should be added to the Bill 
was one which asked the support’ of 
representatives of all the municipal 
bodies of England, and he might say 
that the clause was drawn up at a meet- 
ing of the representatives of a very large 
number of municipal bodies of England, 
and was forwarded to the Board of 
Trade. A deputation also waited on his 
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right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), who 
asked Mr. Farrar whether he had received 
any communications from any Corpora- 
tions, and Mr. Farrar replied that one of 
these communications was the clause 
just moved. In reply to another ques- 
tion, Mr. Farrar replied that, as far as 
he was aware, there was no objec- 
tion to the clause. He felt that in ad- 
vocating the claims of the Corporations 
of England, he was only advocating the 
claims of the inhabitants of these 
boroughs. The position of a Corpora- 
tion was very different to the position 
occupied by a private and speculative 
Company. Whatever loss there was in 
the one case, the whole municipality had 
to bear it, and whatever profit was made 
would accrue to the whole of the rate- 
payers. He felt that in the case of the 
borough he had the honour to represent 
he had a very strong experience in rela- 
tion to the way in which the Corporations 
did and ought to discharge their duties 
as lighting authorities. The Corporation 
of Leeds bought up the Gas Companies 
of the town at a cost of £900,000, at a 
time when the cost of gas to the in- 
habitants was 4s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. per 1,000 
feet, and from that period the Corpora- 
tion had been able to gradually reduce 
the price of gas, so that, at the present 
time, they were supplying the consumers 
with gas at a price of 1s. 10d.;per 1,000 
cubic feet; and not only the borough of 
Leeds, but also some outlying districts, 
were supplied at the same terms. While 
they did not claim a monopoly, they 
claimed to be first heard before the 
Local Government Board before any 
power was given to others to light the 
borough. He thought the same prin- 
ciple applied to other boroughs, where 
the borough was the lighting authority. 
There, he thought, they should have an 
opportunity of going before the Local 
Government Board, and have also a 
right to be first heard before any Order 
was made. The clause he had given 
Notice of had the advantage, to his 
mind, that if Companies were applying 
to the Local Government Board for 
power to light any part of a town, before 
they made a final application, they should 
have to give six months’ notice to the 
lighting authority. Between the time 
when the notice was given and its expira- 
tion the lighting authority would be able 
to bring into operation all kinds of 
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systems, and would thus have an oppor- 
tunity of discovering what would be the 
best mode of lighting the town or bo- 
rough. He did not think this would 
cause any loss either to the Company or 
to the lighting authority by the six 
months’ period of time. He thought the 
borough should have this time for an- 
other reason, which was that the Corpo- 
ration of a town had better means of 
encouraging inventors of new systems, 
which private Companies might not have 
the means to do. He would venture to 
say that, if the Corporation of Leeds had 
had the lighting of the town in their 
own hands 30 years ago, it would have 
been an enormous saving to the borough 
and to the rates. If the Corporation was 
now to be subjected to the control of the 
Board of Trade, it was just possible that 
they might have two or three different 
systems competing for the lighting of 
the town on various systems, because 
the Board of Trade would not be justi- 
fied in confining the lighting of a 
large borough to one Company; but a 
Corporation would be different, and he 
ventured to say the lighting of a town or 
borough would be much more rapid 
under the Corporation than under the 
direction of any Company. He there- 
fore asked the President of the Board of 
Trade to fulfil the declarations he made 
at an earlier sitting of the Committee, 
when he said that the Corporations were 
entitled to, and must be, trusted im- 
plicitly. If these were the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman he would allow 
the clause to pass. 


New Clause (Notice of application for 
Provisional Order,)— (Mr. Sarran,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
thought he would be able to answer his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Barran) in a few words. 
He might say that, speaking generally, 
he agreed with the principle of the 
Amendment. He agreed that the local 
authorities were entitled to confidence, 
and should have a preferential considera- 
tion when they found themselves in com- 
petition with private Companies seeking 
to light the streets of a town. But he also 
wanted to point out that the Amend- 
ment would not carry the matter much 
further than the Bill provided; for 
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the provision in the Bill was for three 
months’ notice, whereas the new clause 
provided that it should be six months’ 
notice. The clause then went on to de- 
fine the area, and, lastly, contained the 
provision that until such application 
was disposed of no other application 
should be entertained. The Bill already 

rovided for that. Suppose a Lighting 

ompany went down to a town to light 
it, three months’ notice of this applica- 
tion must be given to the Board of 
Trade, which would then hear the ob- 
jections of the local lighting authority 
or anybody else who objected. The ob- 
—- of the Corporation, if it was the 
ighting authority, must be heard before 
the Board of Trade could decide the 
application of a private Company; and 
he had no hesitation in saying that, 
under any ordinary circumstances, where 
the local lighting authority applied at 
the same time as a private Company, 
the local authority or Corporation would 
have the preference. 

Mr. RAMSAY, in rising to move to 
report Progress, said, this Bill, which 
had never been heard of before in Par- 
liament, had been placed in the Orders 
of the Day before the Educational En- 
dowments (Scotland) Bill, which had 
been mentioned three several times in 
the Queen’s Speech, and in which the 
people of Scotland were greatly inte- 
rested. The measure now before the 
House had already occupied double the 
time the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had pro- 
mised ; but it was impossible to say how 
long the discussion would be continued, 
as every clause was being discussed at 
length. He begged to move that Pro- 
gress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Hr. 
Ramsay.) 


Mr. Serseant SIMON hoped that, as 
the Bill had gone so far, the Committee 
would not consent to report Progress. 
He hoped some arrangement would be 
come to, so that the Committee would 
not divide upon it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
hoped the hon. Member would withdraw 
his Motion. Hon. Members had come 
down for a Saturday Sitting; this was 
an important Bill; and he did not think 
an unreasonable amount of time had 
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been taken up, and he was quite pre- 
pared to finish this Bill and go on with 
the Scotch Bill until midnight, or even 
into Sunday. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
Scotch Members had reason to complain 
of great injustice in not having their 
Bill put down first for to-day. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE aaid, before 
Progress was reported, he should like 
to have an assurance that the third Bill 
put down—the Government Annuities 
and Assurance Bill—would not be taken. 
Many of his hon. Friends had come down 
to discuss that Bill, and it was monstrous 
to say that they should wait six or seven 
hours while the Scotch Bill was being 
discussed. 

Sr DONALD CURRIE said, he 
hoped the Motion would be withdrawn. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he had made 
this Motion because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Chamberlain) was decidedly 
to blame for having placed the Scotch 
Bill second on the Paper. That arrange- 
ment had insured the attendance of 
Scottish Members to make a House for 
the consideration of the present Bill; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had no right 
to do that, having regard to the honour 
and respect due to Her Majesty, seeing 
that the Educational Endowments (Scot- 
land) Bill had been announced in the 
Speech from the Throne on three several 
occasions. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked for some 
explanation. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that the greater 
part of the third Bill on the list, the Go- 
vernment Annuities and Assurance Bill, 
was unanimously approved of by the 
House, and the only point to which ob- 
jection was raised was the proposal to 
increase the maximum of insurance and 
annuity. He felt that those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who objected to that would be 
placed at a great disadvantage if a divi- 
sion was taken on the second reading, 
because that would prevent a great many 
hon. Gentlemen who wished to support 
them in other respects voting with them 
upon that. Therefore, he would suggest 
that, as the points objected to were purely 
matters of detail, the second reading 
should be taken to day formally; and 
then he would pledge himself that the 
Committee stage should be taken at a 
reasonable hour on a subsequent day. 
He was the more anxious to adopt that 
course, because a circular had been issued 
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by the banks objecting to one point in 
the Bill, and he was willing to meet their 
objection in Committee by an Amend- 
ment which he intended to propose. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped the 
House would consent to the second 
reading. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, it was very 
hard that hon. Members who wished to 
discuss this Bill should be kept there 
during the discussion of a Scotch Bill. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, it 
was unreasonable, after the Scotch Mem- 
bers had sat through the discussion of 
an English Bill, that English Members 
should object to sit through the discus- 
sion of a Scotch Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, some hon. Mem- 
bers had a strong opinion as to the In- 
surance Bill, and he hoped the Govern- 
ment, having put down three Bills when 
one or two would have been enough, 
would give way upon this point. Of 
course, the Scotch Members ought to 
have time to discuss their Bill, and he 
hoped they would have it. 

Mr. REPTON asked up to what hour 
the House would continue to sit ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he had consulted 
several hon. Members, among them 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock), and he believed it to be the gene- 
ral wish that the second reading should 
be taken formally as he had suggested, 
with an undertaking that the Committee 
stage should be taken at a reasonable 
hour, when the points objected to could 
be dealt with. 

Mr. REPTON said, he was afraid that 
would not meet the views of hon. Mem- 
bers who objected to the Bill. 

Mr. TORRENS said, there were 
many Members who had a serious ob- 
jection to this Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler), for instance, had a strong ob- 
jection to the Bill, but he was obliged to 
be absent to-day, and the Postmaster 
General could not have spoken to him. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. BARRAN said, he should be 
satisfied if the President of the Board 
of Trade would accept six months’ limit 
instead of three months. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope my 
hon. Friend will not put us to the trouble 
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of adivision. It is absurd to suppose 
that any Corporation in the world would 
not find three months ample time to make 
up their minds, and it is not fair that 
the time should be kept open three 
months longer. The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be that a Corporation who 
had not any intention of going on with 
the scheme would be able to , sant the 
ratepayers from the advantages of new 
experiments for six months. 

Mr. SLAGG said, he did not see the 
importance of this extension of time ; 
but he did object to giving Corporations 
a preference, and it did not seem to him 
that that preference was sufficiently dis- 
tinct. The President of the Board of 
Trade had written to the Town Clerk of 
Manchester saying that it was true in 
this case no express preference was given 
to the municipal authorities ; and there 
could be no doubt that in the event 
of competing schemes being introduced 
by the Corporation of Manchester and 
by private Companies, both Parliament 
and the Board of Trade would be dis- 
posed to give preference to the Corpora- 
tion. That was a point he wished to 
have made clear. It was not fair that 
Corporations should stand in precisely 
the same position as a Company outside ; 
and if the right hon. Gentleman would 
give an assurance that it should be made 
clear in the Bill that no preference 
should be secured to the Corporations 
he should be content with the time pro- 
posed in the Bill. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he 
thought the arguments had been well 
and properly urged ; but he was anxious 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
should know what the feeling was upon 
this matter. This Amendment, he had 
reason to believe, expressed the gene- 
ral opinion of the Corporations of Eng- 
land, as did the other two which he 
had placed on the Paper. The borough 
he represented included two municipal 
boroughs, which had expended some- 
thing like £500,000 upon gas works. 
In order to make the works pay, the 
operations had been extended beyond 
the municipal limits; otherwise the rate 
would have been very heavy to the two 
towns. Those towns thought they ought 
to have a preference as to the establish- 
ing of the electric light. They were in 
favour of electric lighting, and were not 
opposed to the Bill; all they asked was 
that they should have preference over 
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any strange Company coming in and 
competing with the gas works, and 
thereby throwing the rates more heavily 
on the ratepayers. It seemed to him 
that in fairness there should be some 
express provision in the Bill giving Cor- 
porations the option of first coming in. 
As the Bill now stood, half-a-dozen 
Companies might come in and get Pro- 
visional Orders, and yet not give a good 
light ; whereas, if a Corporation had the 
right to introduce electric lighting, they 
would be able to select the best light 
that could be found. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, he entirely 
agreed with the hon. Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Barran), believing that it would 
be very unreasonable that the Corpora- 
tions should have a preferential claim 
in the matter of electric lighting, more 
especially in a case where a munici- 
pality had the management of the sup- 
ply. He also thought it reasonable that 
the six months’ limit should be adopted. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that this 
question was most carefully considered 
by the Select Committee upstairs. They 
examined witnesses and heard speeches 
by counsel, and the upshot was that 
they put in this Proviso requiring three 
months’ notice. He had listened very 
carefully to the arguments now ad- 
vanced ; but he saw no reason to alter 
the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. 0. H. WILSON urged the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to give way 
upon this point, as he believed nearly 
every large town supported the proposal. 
He knew that a great number of Mem- 
bers representing large constituencies 
were in favour of it. He spoke for a large 
constituency himself, and hoped it would 
not be necessary to go to a division. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 29; 
Noes 88: Majority 59. — (Div. List, 
No. 267.) 

Mr. Serszeant SIMON said, that in 
consequence of the result of the division 
he would not move his Amendment. 

Schedule agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be reported to the 
House.”’ 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, in his 
opinion, there was no instance of any 
Government having acted so unfairly as 
the present Government had acted to- 
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day. English Members had been brought 
down at 12 o’clock to discuss an English 
Bill—the Government Annuities and 
Assurance Bill. Five hours had been 
already occupied in discussing another 
Bill, and perhaps five more hours would 
be occupied in discussing a Scotch Bill 
before the Government Annuities and 
Assurance Bill could be reached. He 
hoped, under these circumstances, the 
Government would not think of going 
on with the Government Annuities and 
Assurance Bill that day. 

Mr. RYLANDS supported the appeal 
of the hon. Gentleman. The question 
was one in which great interest was 
taken, and it would be most unsatisfac- 
tory to take that Bill after a long dis- 
cussion on the Scotch Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he should be 
extremely sorry to put the House to any 
inconvenience. He had heard a rumour 
that some people were going to object to 
the Scotch Bill being taken. He hoped 
they would not; but if the Scotch Bill 
was discussed that afternoon fully, he 
would not bring on the third Order on 
the Paper. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he trusted 
the Government would really reconsider 
their intention of bringing forward the 
Scotch Bill that afternoon. That Bill was 
avery important one. It was one brought 
forward in the Queen’s Speech, and he 
thought it was altogether —[ Cries of 
‘“‘ Order!” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot discuss a Bill which is not 
before the Committee. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he simply 
appealed to the Government not to bring 
forward this Bill, on the ground that 
the discussion could not fail to occupy 
five or six hours. To bring it on at that 
—e would be most unfair to Scot- 
land. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time upon Jfonday next. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—|Briz 147.] 
(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I regret, Sir, as 
much as any Member of this House that 
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Scotch Members should have been put 
to the inconvenience of waiting till this 
hour in order to discuss the measure 
which is now before us, and I am sure 
every Scotch Member will admit that it 
is through no fault of mine that the Bill 
is brought on at such a late hour. I 
quite agree, however, with the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) that as we are here we had 
better make a night of it. As we have 
the business on hand, let us get the 
business through. Nearly every Amend- 
ment on the Paper with respect to this 
Bill is a Committee Amendment. They 
are on matters really to be discussed in 
Committee; and as I have a statement 
to make which I think will materially 
affect those Amendments, I trust hon. 
Members will agree that we should go 
on with the second reading of the Bill; 
and, for myself, I will do my very utmost 
to get a proper time for the Committee, 
and ample opportunity for the considera- 
tion of those Amendments. I have cer- 
tain Amendments of my own, which I 
will put on the Paper on Monday. 
Having said that, I feel that I ought to 
make my statement as brief as possible. 
I will set an example, I hope, to Scotch 
Members, by condensing any remarks 
I have to make upon this Bill. I shall 
not trouble the Boetiie with the history 
of former Commissions, Commissions 
have been appointed from time to time 
to deal with Scotch endowments; nor is 
it necessary to dwell upon the reasons 
which have, in the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, rendered this measure urgent. 
I may say that throughout the three 
Sessions during which this Bill has been 
before the House, although there have 
been many discussions, and many Amend- 
ments placed on the Paper, and many 
deputations to the Department, and many 
Divisions of the House, I have never re- 
ceived any representation to the effect 
that a Bill is not necessary. The most 
important school boards in Scotland, 
including Glasgow and Edinburgh, have 
petitioned in favour of the Bill. The 
Convention of Royal Burghs has peti- 
tioned for Amendments ; but they have 
gone the length of saying that, rather 
than the Bill should be lost, they should 
prefer it as it stands; and every Scotch 
Member who has communicated with 
me has admitted the urgent necessity 
for the Bill. I may say, then, that the 


necessity for this measure arises as a 
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corollary of the Commission on the Act 
of 1878, appointed to deal with Scotch 
endowments, but which was almost en- 
tirely a permissive body, and, being so, 
failed in dealing with local endowments. 
It is not to be expected that a Governing 
Body will reform itself. When that 
measure was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
in this House, and the Duke of Rich- 
mond in the other, both made a state- 
ment to the effect that, if at the expiry 
of the Commission it had not accom- 
plished the object in view, they would 
appoint a Commission giving compul- 
sory powers and powers of a sweeping 
character. Now, Sir, I have to propose 
that such a Commission should be ap- 
pointed. I say that, although a com- 
pulsory Commission is necessary, it does 
not arise from the fact that Scotch en- 
dowments have been subjected to those 
gross and flagrant abuses which cha- 
racterize English endowments, and 
which so startled the country when the 
Schools Inquiry Commission made its 
Report to this House; but arises rather 
from the fact that many endowments are 
now obsolete, some are positively in- 
jurious, others are dormant, and all are 
more or less requiring adaptation to the 
new wants and circumstances of the time. 
But there is another question to which I 
would refer. Until these endowments 
are dealt with in the spirit I have indi- 
cated, they are a positive hindrance to 
much of the constructive work of a 
voluntary character that would other- 
wise be done in Scotland. Every Scotch- 
man recognizes the need of a certain 
amount of technical industrial education. 
The whole traditions of Scotland are in 
favour of a higher education than the 
mere ordinary education of public schools. 
[Sir Gzorcz Campsett: No, no!] My 
hon. Friend challenges me on this point. 
All I say is that John Knox advocated, 
and I think that is the tradition of 
Scotland, that there should be in every 
parish—‘‘in every notable town,” I 
think the words were—a _ higher or 
grammar school, and that these schools 
should be the means by which the 
poor of the country might go from 
the elementary school up to the Uni- 
versity. Well, Sir, I say that until 
we have dealt with these endowments, 
they stand somewhat in the position 
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of ahindrance. A recent writcr, writing 
on all these subjects, says— 

‘*¢ Until the country is satisfied that the money 
left to it by past benefactors is rightly used, it 
will not bestir itself to the only kind of volun- 
tary activity which promoters of associations 
appreciate, the kind which results in liberal 
voluntary contributions for the improvement of 
high schools. The fact is that these endow- 
ments, so far from promoting, are, at this mo- 
ment, a bar in the way of higher instruction.” 
The State, by the Act of 1872, has pro- 
vided a complete system of elementary 
education for Scotland up to the Sixth 
Standard. My hon. Friend behind me 
is anxious, and so was the Commission 
on which he sat, that the instruction in 
public schools should be raised as high 
as possible, so as to bring it within the 
limit of the grants of the State. I pointed 
out to him that if we are to grade the 
Scotch schools we must, as soon as pos- 
sible, turn the endowments to a different 
account from that to which they are de- 
voted at this moment. In Scotland there 
are nearly 500,000 pupils a-day under 
instruction—almost double the number 
that were under instruction in 1872 ; but 
this Act of 1872 renders the provision of 
endowments more imperative than it was 
before the passing of it. I say again, 
Sir, that the provisions of this Bill are 
strikingly in harmony with Scotch tradi- 
tions. I know the need of secondary 
education has given rise in the last three 
Sessions to a great deal of dispute. It 
has been supposed that because second- 
ary education is needed, the aim and 
scope of the measure is to take endow- 
ments, which were left for the poor, and 
apply them for the benefit of the rich. 
Middle-class education does not neces- 
sarily pre-suppose that it is education 
exclusively for the middle-class. Middle- 
class education should not be the mono- 
poly of any class—an opportunity ought 
to be afforded to every class to rise to 
the class above them. Well, I hope, be- 
fore I sit down, to remove some of those 
exaggerated apprehensions which some 
hon. Members entertain. I do not fora 
moment deny the value and importance 
to a considerable section of the commu- 
nity of free elementary education. I do 
not desire by this measure at all to in- 
terfere with the desire of the founder 
when he has made a bequest with a 
deliberate limitation. I know some of 
my hon. Friends say this does not ap- 

ear in the Bill. All I can say is, that 
will put in words to make it appear in 
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the Bill. We believe that it does so ap- 
pear, but we are prepared to strengthen 
the words of the Bill. I say it is not 
contemplated in the Bill to interfere with 
the intention of the founder as to the 
providing of free elementary education. 
Free education may be most beneficially, 
and in some instances most injuriously, 
applied ; it all depends on the adminis- 
tration. If itis done by pure nomination, 
it is very rarely done well. The whole 
experience of the past shows that. If it 
is done on some competitive principle— 
if it is done by fixing some standard of 
excellence, either by good attendance 
or good attainment—then free primary 
education is valuable. That is a ques- 
tion of administration and arrangement, 
which is entirely left in the hands of the 
Commission ; but that no endowment 
shall be diverted from its purpose or its 
class is one of the objects of the mea- 
sure, and I shall put in words to give 
effect to that statement. I should like 
to read a few lines from the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission. As to 
selection of free scholars by competition 
the Commissioners say— 

‘* Admission by competition has been tried in 
a considerable number of cases, and there ap- 
pears to be no doubt of its success. It is uni- 
versally recommended by our Assistant Com- 
missioners as likely to be the most successful 
remedy for the present state of things, and 
seems to meet almost all the objections to any 
other system of nomination, or to indiscriminate 
admission. It is above partiality, whether per- 
sonal, social, or political; it marks by natural 
selection those who can profit by an education 
higher than the rudiments; it puts the free 
scholar in the place of honour instead of the 
place of reproach ; it stimulates the education 
without, and leavens the mass within; it en- 
courages parents, masters, and scholars.’ 


Sir, I can answer for the advantages of 
education of that kind, because since the 
passing of the Education Act of 1870 in 
this country large numbers of scholar- 
ships have carried on poor children even 
for two or three years longer than the 
primary schools. There is another point 
on which I should like to say a word or 
two—namely, with reference to provision 
for the fees of poor children who cannot 
pay for themselves. I think an endow- 
ment applied to that purpose is perfectly 
legitimate endowment. For my part, I 
cannot see that where endowments are 
expressly left for that purpose you ought 
to divert them, nor do we contemplate 
doing that under this Bill; but after all 
that can be said for elementary educa- 
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tion, it does not remove the bar which 
separates the children of the poorer 
classes from the advantage of higher 
education. Take the mass of the work- 
ing men’s children in the country, the 
difficulty is not so much the 2d. or 3d. 
a-week to pay for the child’s instruction 
until the child reaches the age required 
for labour, but it is that the parent denies 
himself the benefit of the child’s labour 
when he reaches the age of 12 or 
13 years. It is then that the help is 
wanted, when the child has to be kept 
at school and from labour during three 
or four years of great importance to the 
parent, and also when some higher educa- 
tion has to be provided and tobe paid for. 
What we need so much is some means 
of carrying on poor children beyond the 
Fifth or Sixth Standard, and doing it 
better for them than we have yet done. 
There are many ways in which this can 
be accomplished. Of course, the prin- 
cipal means is by means of scholarships, 
and I cannot conceive anything better 
than a settlement of this question. It 
is not what it would do for secondary and 
higher education, but it is the enormous 
influence it would have on the whole 
mass of the public education of the 
country. I could give an illustration. 
In my own town, since the passing of the 
Education Act of 1870, it has been found 
by many manufacturers that the diffi- 
culty as to clever children of poor parents 
is the carrying them on after 12 or 13 
years of age. They put their hands in 
theirown pockets, having no endowments 
for the purpose, and they have offered 
scholarships of £10, £15, and £20 a- 
year, for one, two, and three years, for 
clever children, who gain them by com- 
petition in the elementary schools of the 
town. The result is to stimulate the 
wholeelementary education ofthe district. 
The same thing has been done in Liver- 
pool in a marvellous manner. There is 
an Educational Council in Liverpool that 
has contributed some £30,000 for this 
purpose. There are 90,000 children in 
the schools there, and I engage to say 
that that £30,000 has done as much to 
stimulate the better education of Liver- 
poul as the very much larger sum which 
is contributed by the Government grant, 
and I believe the same effect will be ob- 
tained in Scotland. I do not think I 
need, in the presence of Scotchmen of 
very high position in regard toeducation, 
dilate on the advantages of what I have 
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shadowed forth. Many Amendments 
have been placed before me, and I wish 
to state, as briefly as possible, what we 
are prepared to do with respect to them. 
There are many things we can accept, 
and wherever there is any reasonable 
Amendment placed before us, we shall 
be glad to do so. We have no other 
object in the world in this measure but 
toimprove Scotch education in accordance 
with the best Scotch tradition ; and Ican 
only say that I believe that if Scotchmen 
avail themselves to the full of the advan- 
tages which this measure affords, and if 
we have a good, useful, active Commis- 
sion of able and intelligent men, the 
result will be satisfactory. When the 
time comes, we shall name a Commission 
of able and intelligent men, zealous for 
the cause of education and the honour 
and advancement of their country. I 
will now point out how far these Amend- 
ments will affect the Bill. In the first 
place, it has been said that the Preamble 
too specifically points at secondary edu- 
cation. I am bound to say that the sub- 
ject has been long enough before the 
Scotch people to know what it means, 
and I am quite content to leave the 
matter to the time when the Bill has 
been properly formulated and settled, 
and to leave in these few words— 
‘* Whereas it is desirable to extend the 
usefulness,’’ and so on, ‘‘ of education,” 
and to cut out the three succeeding 
paragraphs down to line 12 in the Pre- 
amble. Then I come tothe most im- 
portant of all the clauses—Clause 6, 
which provides for a popular elective 
elementin trusts. I perfectly agree that 
it is exceedingly desirable, in order that 
trust bodies may be kept wholesome and 
sweet, that the popular element should 
be introduced. There is a danger in 
having it exclusively popular. I can only 
say for myself thatI have been a member 
of every kind of Governing Body in this 
country, and I say that it is a great ad- 
vantage when men who are not called 
upon to go through the rough process 
of popular election are selected to give 
their services in the cause of education. 
I know nothing has worked better in 
that respect than the Free Library sys- 
tem, in which a certain number of mem- 
bers are appointed by the Town Council, 
and a certain number of members are 
appointed outside the Town Council. 
Persons appointed outside are persons 
who, while they would not enter into 
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the arena of political contest, are of 
high educational attainments, who are 
willing to place their services at the 
command of the community, and who 
have rendered the greatest possible ser- 
vice in our Free Libraries and Museums 
from one end of England to the other. 
What I propose is this. We have in 
Clause 6 stated that where a body has 
derived its qualification from election, 
the popular element shall not be less 
than a majority. I am prepared to say 
in that case it shall not be less than 
two-thirds; but, of course, I always ad- 
here to the school board principle. I 
think it would be most important that 
there should be some of the school board 
element.. In a country like Scotland, 
where every parish has a sc'iovul board, 
it is important that those who have to 
deal with the education of the country 
should have some share in the govern- 
ment of these trusts. It is of the highest 
importance, for the reason that they are 
responsible for the education of their 
district ; they know the exact condition 
of their locality, and the wants here and 
there throughout the country; and they 
are the men who supply information as 
to the necessity of this or that grant for 
education being most useful for the 
country. Therefore, I propose that, in- 
stead of not less than a majority, it 
shall not be less than two-thirds of the 
Governing Body where they are at pre- 
sent actually a majority. Where, on 
the other hand, they are to any extent 
representative, the popular element shall 
then be not less than one-half; and 
where there is no elective representation 
it shall now be not less than one-third, 
so that the popular element shall run 
through every trust in Scotland. I feel 
some remorse in fettering so much the 
hands of the Commission on this ground. 
If you appoint such men, who have but 
one object to serve—the good of their 
country — you ought not to tie them 
hand and foot when they come into a 
Commission of this kind. But let it be 
borne in mind that we have said here 
this is the minimum; they may make 
any other change beyond, they may 
make it entire, they may make it the 
maximum—not less than two-thirds, or 
one-half, or one-third, derive their quali- 
fication from election, and they may be 
members of the school board. [An 
hon. Member: Is it to be direct repre- 
sentation?] The vast majority of the 
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municipal trusts in Scotland are under 
£50, and the idea of direct representa- 
tion to multiply elections would make 
the thing ridiculous. I do not describe 
all the Amendments, but only the more 
important. My third Amendment is one 
in Clause 7, which meets, I think, really 
rather a bugbear, if I may so call it, 
than a reality. There has been an im- 
pression abroad that because we said 
we have a regard for secondary and 
higher education in Scotland, therefore 
that implied that a trust might be taken 
out of its particular locality to some 
other part of Scotland. There never 
was any such intention, and I have 
always declared so; and in order to 
make it plain that there shall be no 
danger of delocalization, we have agreed 
to put in three words—I think, indeed, 
I borrowed them—‘‘ To provide for 
higher education in those localities to 
which the endowments severally belong.” 
That surely fixes it as completely as it 
ean possibly do, and puts an end to all 
danger of delocalization. The next point 
is that of free education. Clause 13 
has relation to free education, and the 
scheme is supposed not to guard suffi- 
ciently free education. We have there- 
fore agreed to put at the end of Clause 
13 the words— 

‘* And shal] provide that no funds now ap- 
plied, in terms of a founder's will, to free 
primary education shall be diverted to any 
other purpose.” 

Dr.. CAMERON: What about the 
existing Acts of Parliament ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Let me answer 
my hon. Friend as to Acts of Par- 
liament. I suppose what Parliament 
has done it can undo. I suppose Par- 
liament has not always done wisely ; 
and if my hon. Friend says that what- 
ever has been done by Parliament shall 
never be disturbed, that is a conserva- 
tive doctrine I never expected to hear 
from anyone on these Benches. If a 
man left something 200 years ago, and 
Parliament has in the last 10 or 20 
years made some change, and if it is 
thought now desirable that some further 
change should be made, my hon. Friend 
wants to preclude the possibility of that 
being done. That is a new doctrine I 
never heard propounded before in this 


House. Suppose the money has been, 


applied contrary to the provisions of the 
founder’s will—is it not to be revised? 
And what we say is this—that whatever 
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has been provided by a founder for free 
education shall not be diverted to any 
other purpose. 

Dr. CAMERON: Are those the words? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Those are the 
words. Now, Sir, there is another im- 
portant Amendment to Clause 15—that 
is the limiting of the endowments to the 
classes to which they were intended to 
be made. We, therefore, propose to 
insert after Clause 15, and in line 29, 
the following words :— 

“Provided that where the founder of any 
educational endowment has expressly provided 
for the education of children (whose parents 
are not sufficiently able to maintain them), 
either generally or within a particular area, or 
for their maintenance, clothing, or advancement 
in life, such endowment for such education or 
maintenance, clothing, or advancement in life, 
as the case may be, shall continue to be applied 
for the benefit of such.’’ 


{JuLy 


That strictly confines the endowment to 
the class for which it was intended. I 
see the hon. Member for the Toyer 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), who is an old 
Endowed Schools Commissioner, is per- 
fectly shocked at this. I am not alto- 
gether surprised, and I think, in some 
respects, he is right. But my duty is 
to carry a measure which shall be con- 
sonant, so far as possible, to the wishes 
of the majority of Scotchmen, and as 
shall conduce to the best interests of 
Scotch children and Scotch education. 
I have done my best, in conjunction with 
the Lord Advocate and the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Rosebery), to meet what 
we believe to be the wishes of the 
Scotch Members in this matter, and I 
trust we have so far succeeded. Then, 
Sir, I come to the last of my principal 
Amendments—that is, the question of 
procedure. Now, we have taken great 
care in order to meet—I may almost say 
the suspicions—the apprehensions of a 
great many of our Scotch friends. We 
have taken great care that the procedure 
shall be very careful and very guarded. 
We have proposed that the preliminary 
inquiry shall be a public inquiry. We 
do not propose, as some people have 
suggested, that the Commissioners should 
deliver their votes in public. That is 
too outrageous, and I think nobody. will 
get up in the House to propose it. We 
do say the inquiry shall be a public 
inquiry. I will just give the mode of 
procedure as it will appear upon the 
Paper. (1) The Governing Body will 
have due time to prepare and send in a 
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scheme of their own; (2) the Commis- 
sion will have to consider this scheme ; 
(3) there shall be a full public inquiry ; 
(4) full publication of all proposals ; (5) 
objections to be received after the pub- 
lication ; (6) Scotch Education Depart- 
ment to consider the scheme and any 
objections; (7) there shall be a new 
publication with the decision of the 
Scotch Education Department; and (8) 
there shall be an opportunity for peti- 
tion and Parliamentary consideration of 
any scheme dealing with this matter. 
Surely nothing can be more guarded or 
fair or hedged round than we have 
endeavoured to fence this measure. I 
am afraid I have kept the House too 
long; but it was my endeavour that my 
statement should be complete as to the 
Amendments. There are some Amend- 
ments Suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Glasgow which we 
are prepared to admit. One particularly 
is this—they have powers at Glasgow 
for appropriating moneys for a museum, 
technical education, and Free Libraries ; 
and we shall put in these objects and 
include them in the scope of the Bill. 
I trust that though this measure is late 
and has been long delayed, and although 
there has been some inconvenience to 
hon. Gentlemen who have attended here 
to-day, I do trust they will still show 
that same self-sacrificing and patriotic 
spirit to the end of the Session, and that 
this Bill will become law, and Scotland 
will reap the advantage of it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Hr. Mundella.) 


CotoneL ALEXANDER said, he was 
entirely favourable to the principle of 
this measure ; and he was quite disposed 
to vote for the second reading. Indeed, 
if it had not been for Amendments pro- 
posed from the other side of the House 
the second reading of this Bill would 
have taken place long ago. As he and 
those who sat with him had not inter. 
posed any such Amendments, he felt 
that he could with a perfectly clear con- 
science suggest to the House a proposal 
which he was then about to make. Let 
him remind the House that this was a 
very important Bill; at least, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government considered it to be a 
very important Bill, or they would not, 
he supposed, have put it down in the 
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sions. Under these circumstances, surely 
they might have found some other and 
more favourable day for the discussion 
of this measure. But assuming, for the 
sake of argument, that they were unable 
to find such a day, surely they might 
have given them a Saturday earlier in 
the Session. What had they done? They 
had not even given them a complete 
Saturday ; but they had given them the 
fag-end of a Saturday at the fag-end of 
the Session. He said that Her Majesty’s 
Government had brought the Scotch 
Members down to that House to-day 
under false pretences. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
He repeated his words—false pretences. 
They had used them as a catspaw—they 
had used them to keep a House for the 
Electric Lighting Bill. The President 
of the Board of Trade told the House 
yesterday that the Electric Lighting Bill 
would not occupy more than two hours. 
It had lasted more than twice that time ; 
and he might remind the House that 
the Prime Minister said he did not 
intend the Sitting to-day should be a 
protracted Sitting. But if they might 
judge from the speeches which were 
about to be made, it was very likely’to be 
protracted into Sunday morning. That 
was an evil precedent. Irish Members 
would not allow themselves to be used 
as Scotch Members were used in this 
business ; and he could only warn Scotch 
Members opposite that if they allowed 
themselves to be used in this way by 
the Government, not only this Govern- 
ment, but future Governments, would 
put down in the Queen’s Speech any 
number of measures for Scotland, and 
say there was no occasion to find a day 
for a discussion of these measures 
early in the Session, because they could 
always give them a Saturday at the end 
of July. Believing this would establish 
an evil precedent, on the part of Mem- 
bers sitting not only on that side of the 
House, but on the other side—for this 
was no Party matter—he begged to 
move that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH se- 
conded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘ Thatthe Debate be now adjourned.’”’— 
(Colonel Alexander.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he sincerely 
trusted the Motion would not be pressed. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman said— 
‘Why did not the Government give us 
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an earlier Saturday Sitting ?’? He must 
know how bitterly the proposal for a 
Saturday Sitting had been fought by 
Members on his own side of the House, 
and he knew that the Government could 
not have given one earlier. He ap- 
pealed to the hon. and gallant Member, 
considering the difficulties of the Go- 
vernment throughout the Session, not to 
waste time in useless debates about 
adjournment. He would appeal to the 
patriotism of Scotch Members to allow 
the House to proceed with the Bill. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he sympa- 
thized with his hon. and gallant Friend 
in the feeling that the Scotch Members 
had not been well treated. They were 
in a very different position from English 
Members. When they came up to 
London, at the opening of Parliamsnt, 
they very seldom had the opportunity 
of going home again during the Sessicn, 
and they were practically kept in Lcn- 
don from February to August. He 
thought, therefore, considering the im- 
portance of the questions involved in 
this Bill, and the small amount of legis- 
lation which was devoted to Scotland, a 
little more consideration should have 
been shown Scotch Members in the mat- 
ter; and it was but due to them that 
the Bill should have been first on the 
Paper. The Electric Lighting Bill might 
have been brought on afterwards, and 
carried on to any hour of the night. 
However, seeing that this was a Bill 
which they should all like to see passed 
a little modified from what it was, and 
that the Vice President of the Council 
had made his speech and indicated 
several important Amendments, he hoped 
his hon, and gallant Friend would with- 
draw his Motion for Adjournment, and 
that they might finish the debate on the 
second reading. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he re- 
gretted that the Government did not 
seem to know their own mind on this 
Bill. The point on which he felt very 
strongly was the slur which was thrown 
by the Bill upon popular representation. 
That matter was brought prominently 
before the Government two years ago, 
and very strongly last year; but, never- 
theless, no adequate concession was made 
in the present Bill. Under the pressure 
of the Scotch Members, the Govern- 
ment seemed now disposed to make 
certain concessions in the proper di- 
rection, and he only regretted they 
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did not do so to begin with, and frame 
their Bill on proper lines. If they 
had done so the Bill would have com- 
manded greater confidence in Scotland, 
and its passing would have been facili- 
tated. Personally, he was not satisfied 
yet with the concession which they had 
made with regard to representation. He 
was not going to argue the question 
upon this Motion; but he thought it 
would be well to exercise still further 
pressure upon the Government. He was 
exceedingly surprised that they should 
have been so niggardly on the question of 
popular representation, and particularly 
that the right hon. Gentleman who was 
in charge of the Bill should endeavour 
in this indirect way to throw discredit 
upon that principle. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL said, he 
rose to Order. He thought the remarks 
of the hon. Gentleman were not confined 
to the Question before the House. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
giving his reasons for supporting the 
proposal of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man opposite. He said that on this 
point the Government had merely yielded 
to extreme pressure from the Scotch 
Members; and, perhaps, by exercising 
still greater pressure, they should get 
the representation put upon a proper 
footing. It was all very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that these 
were questions for Committee. They 
knew very well that if the Bill went 
into Committee the Government would 
use its majority to press the Bill through, 
perfectly regardless of the views of the 
Scotch Members and the Amendments 
which they might move. The only hope, 
therefore, for those who wished to see 
the Bill further amended was to induce 
the Government to make further conces- 
sions before they went into Committee ; 
and then, if the Government could do 
so frankly and freely, and state what 
they were prepared to do with regard to 
the measure, he hoped there would be 
no difficulty whatever in passing a Bill 
of which all the Scotch Members, in 
some shape or other, were in favour. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR said. he rose 
to join in the appeal which had been 
made to his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for South Ayrshire to withdraw 
his Motion. There was very much to be 
said for his contention that the Scotch 
Members had just grievances, and it 
was true that some most important mea- 
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sures in regard to Scotland had received 
no consideration from the House, and 
that there was no proper time devoted to 
Scotch Business. But the Scotch Mem- 
bers possessed one faculty, that of com- 
mon sense, and it was certainly against 
all their hereditary common sense that 
the House should go on wasting time on 
Motions for Adjournment, while they 
might be in full discussion of the Bill. 
He was sure that, after the conciliatory 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
the many Amendments he proposed, his 
hon. and gallant Friend would not per- 
sist in his Motion. 

Mr. RAMSAY also desired to appeal to 
his hon. and gallant Friend opposite not 
to press his Motion, and he might state 
to him—for he believed the hon. and gal- 
lant Member was absent from the House 
at the time—that during the discussion 
upon the previous Bill he (Mr. Ramsay) 
had entered a protest against the Govern- 
ment placing the Scotch Endowment 
Bill second on the Paper, as, in his opi- 
nion, it should have been the first. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he rose to 
support the Motion made by the hon. 
and gallant Member. Two nights ago 
he had appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman not to bring forward this Bill at 
the fag-end of a Saturday Sitting, on the 
ground that the hour at which the Bill 
could be reached was too late to allow 
of its being properly discussed. He 
thought the Scotch Members had been 
hardly dealt with. They had had 
an arduous week’s sitting early and late ; 
and now, after meeting that day at 
12 o’clock, they were ordered to begin 
the discussion of the Bill at an hour 
when, at a Wednesday Sitting, after 
so meeting, the House would almost 
be on the point of rising. They had 
been told by the President of the Board 
of Trade that the Electric Lighting Bill 
was not likely to occupy more than 
two hours. Under the expectation that 
the Endowments Bill might come on at 
2 o’clock, the Scotch Members had 
withdrawn their opposition to its being 
fixed for second Order on a Saturday. He 
did not complain at all of the President 
of the Board of Trade, because he had 
no anticipation of the amount of oppo- 
sition which would be made to the Elec- 
tric Lighting Bill in Committee. But 
the fact remained, and it was now late 
in the afternoon. The Vice Presi- 
dent’s speech indicated some very im- 
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portant Amendments, and he frankly 
acknowledged that they removed a great 
many objections to the Bill; but those 
Amendments required consideration. 
They could not tell at first sight what 
their exact scope would be, and they 
might possibly be found to go to the 
desired length. He asked why no earlier 
opportunity had been given them of con- 
sidering those Amendments? They had 
pressed all through the Session for con- 
cessions, and the right hon. Gentleman 
had kept them back, and would say 
nothing about them; and then, at the 
last moment on a Saturday afternoon, he 
brought them down and let them know 
what they were. He thought they 
ought to have been earlier informed 
of what the Government intended to 
do, and he should certainly support 
the hon. and gallant Member for South 
Ayrshire if he went to a division. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that he, in com- 
mon with all Scotch Members, felt that 
Scotland had been very badly treated ; 
and had the hon. and gallant Member for 
South Ayrshire moved the adjournment 
before the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, he should have felt very much 
disposed to support him. But after the 
very clear and brief speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, and after the conces- 
sions he had made, he thought, now 
that they were there, they should be 
playing truant from their duty if they 
did not go on. Moreover, he thought 
the Government concessions would go a 
long way to shorten the speeches hon. 
Members intended to make. Under 
those circumstances, he sincerely trusted 
that the Motion for Adjournment would 
be withdrawn. 

Coronet ALEXANDER said, that, in 
deference to the appeal which had been 
made to him by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman of Committees and by 
other hon. Members, he should ask leave 
to withdraw the Motion. He never 
wished to put the House to the trouble 
of a division; but he wished to enter a 
protest against important Scotch Busi- 
ness being taken.on a Saturday after- 
noon at the end of the Session; and he 
should repeat that protest on every 
occasion on which this Government or 
any succeeding Government attempted 
to do so. 

Mr. WARTON asked, before the Mo- 
tion was withdrawn, whether there was 
any intention of taking the Government 
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Annuities and Assurance Bill, which 
was the third Order ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I understand 
that my right hon. Friend the Post- 
master General stated that, if the Scotch 
debate was seriously entered upon, he 
had no intention of taking the next Bill. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he was very 
glad, and he must congratulate the Vice 
President upon it, that the Bill now be- 
fore the House was so far launched on 
the way to success, and he was there to 
express his decided belief that the main 
scope and principles of the Bill had the 
feeling and opinion of the people of 
Scotland decidedly with them ; and that 
they were very anxious that this Bill, 
with certain Amendments, but in its 
main substance, should receive the Royal 
Assent. If that were doubted, he might 
point to the fact that it did not rest on 
the assurance of a single Member; but 
that 28 Petitions had been presented in 
favour of the Bill, and not one single 
Petition had been presented to the 
House against the principle of the Bill, 
and only seven Petitions had been pre- 
sented suggesting modifications and al- 
terations, which he believed would be 
met by the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He might say, also, that 
in addition to Petitions from the School 
Boards of Glasgow and Edinburgh, which 
were mentioned as supporting the Bill, 
there were also Petitions in its favour 
from school boards of other large towns 
in Scotland—from Aberdeen, from Dun- 
dee, and from Kirkcaldy. He should 
not go over the same ground as the Vice 
President of the Council had done when 
he communicated to the House the va- 
rious points upon which he ws ready to 
make concessions. He had watched these 
very anxiously, and desired to press upon 
the right hon. Gentleman and the House 
the consideration of a matter which at- 
tracted the highest interest, and that 
was the case of the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge. He watched 
very anxiously to see whether that So- 
ciety was included amongst the Institu- 
tions which were to be brought under 
the scope of the Commission; and he 
thought he was entitled to say, from as- 
surances given by the Vice President and 
other Government officials, that it was 
intended that that Society, which, accord- 
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ing to the Returns, had the largest edu- 
cational funds of any body in Scotland, 
amounting to £200,000 in value, should 
be brought within the purview and 
scope of the present Bill, and those who 
were acquainted with Scotland and knew 
the interest taken in educational bodies 
would understand that it must be so. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Certainly it will. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that being so, 
and the Society having expressed their 
willingness to be included, he trusted 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consent to certain reasonable Amend- 
ments being put into the Bill, which 
should makethat point perfectly clear and 
beyond all shadow of doubt. Leaving 
that point, he did not understand that 
any Amendments were proposed on 
Clauses 8 and 10, which were so obscure 
and puzzling that, after very careful at- 
tention, he had found it impossible to 
understand them, and the same doubt 
and difficulty with respect to them was 
found by others. Another matter he 
wished to mention was that amongst the 
other safeguards to be furnished to the 
people of Scotland the right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the schemes passed 
by the Commissioners were to be brought 
before Parliament. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The custom is 
this—that whenever any scheme is peti- 
tioned against by anyone in the district, 
then that scheme must be laid before 
Parliament; but to require that every 
scheme should be laid before Parliament 
would be too much. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he thought it 
was desirable that every scheme should 
be brought before Parliament; and, if 
he was not much mistaken, it was the 
case with respect to the schemes passed 
by the English Commission. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No; that is not so. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he would not 
dispute the point then, but he thought 
he should be able to show at a later 
stage of the Bill that it was so; but he 
thought that every scheme passed by the 
Commissioners ought to be brought be- 
fore Parliament, which would give them 
an opportunity they would not other- 
wise have of having such schemes dis- 
cussed. In conclusion, while he frankly 
owned that he had no objection or com- 
plaint to indulge in, noranyrecrimination 
to make, as to the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in relation to this Bill—he knew 
how hard pressed they had been for 
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time—he nevertheless hoped there would 
be ample time given to hon. Members 
to put their Amendments on the Paper, 
and that, when placed on the Paper, 
time should be allowed for their con- 
sideration in Committee, which was cer- 
tainly the proper time to raise and dis- 
cuss objections to the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that, al- 
though he had an Amendment on the 
Paper against the second reading, he 
did not for a moment object to the main 
principle of the Bill, which was that 
these educational endowments should be 
utilized to the fullest possible extent; 
and although the Bill diverted them, to 
a certain extent, from their original pur- 
pose, he thought it was really carrying 
out in the best way the intentions of the 
pious founders. But he did object to 
the way in which it was proposed to ad- 
minister these funds in future as set 
forth in the Bill, more particularly be- 
fore the explanation which had been 
given by the Vice President of the 
Council. The question which he wished 
to bring before the House was really 
this—whether these endowments should 
be invested in the future in representa- 
tives of the people or in a close Corpora- 
tion? He was glad that the Government 
had given way to a considerable extent 
regarding the future Governing Bodies, 
and had provided that, in some cases, it 
should be administered partly by repre- 
sentative bodies, in other cases that it 
should be by one-half, and in the third 
case that it should be by one-third. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In all cases, not 
by less. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
very glad to hear that statement, and 
that the right hon. Gentleman had seen 
his way to concede so far. Now, he 
wished to point out that they did not 
propose that the Governing Bodies should 
be actually elected representatives—for 
his own part, he should be satisfied that 
the popular representative bodies should 
be elected of two-thirds. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is so. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
glad to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
say that; but, according to the Bill as it 
stood before the House, no such provi- 
sion was made. He thought that one- 
third was too small a proportion for the 
future. If these were really public funds 
—and it was upon that ground that he 
understood Parliament was dealing with 
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them—he thought it essential that the 
funds should be intrusted to the control, 
at least, of popularly elected bodies. 
They had heard, and it was of consider- 
able importance in connection with the 
agitation going on with regard to these 
funds, that Town Councils had been 
condemned for their administration of 
them as trustees. Well, he was not 
concerned to defend Town Councils, or 
prepared to say that their administra- 
tion had been perfect; but he thought 
that the administration of these funds at 
the hands of Town Councils would com- 
pare favourably with any other bodies 
or trustees whatever, and when the Go- 
vernment proposed that in some cases 
the proportion should be one-third and 
in others two-thirds, he was anxious 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
give them some indication as to who the 
Governing Bodies were to be, and say 
whether they were to be popularly 
elected. He was anxious upon this 
point, because the education of Scot- 
land, which the right hon. Gentleman 
justly observed had been in all times 
influenced and regulated by the people, 
should continue to be so; and he was 
anxious that on this second occasion on 
which the Government were going to 
give to Scotland an Act which would, 
he hoped, be of great advantage to 
her people, the people should have a 
voice in controlling and directing the 
kind of secular education which they 
desired to have. But there was an 
apprehension in his mind, and in the 
minds of other Scotch Members—and 
he thought that that apprehension was 
not altogether unfounded—that this Bill 
was, to a certain extent, promoted by 
those who had some particular views of 
a particular kind of education, and that 
it was not the kind of education that the 
people of Scotland wished. [ Cries of 
““No!”] If that was not so, he wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman why he 
did not trust the secular education of 
Scotland with the people of Scotland as 
it existed at the present moment? With 
regard to the question of competition, 
he did not see how it was possible to in- 
troduce competition into primary educa- 
tion; it was not obvious to him how 
children were to be admitted to the 
benefits of primary schools by any 
system of competition. He could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
as to the technical classes. It was a 
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more difficult subject than the right 
hon. Gentleman supposed. He was not 
aware that success had been very great 
in that direction, and, therefore, he was 
still more anxious that, if competitive 
technical education was to be adopted, 
it should be under public influence; and 
that was one reason why he was so 
anxious that the Governing Bodies should 
be very largely representative. Thero 
was another point on which he wished 
the Government had given way, and 
that was that in the matter of the Pro- 
visional Orders under the Bill they should 
have referred to the Representatives of 
Scotland in that House. He objected 
to the Education Board at Edinburgh, 
or to the education of Scotland being 
centralized in England. They heard of 
the Scotch Education Department; but 
he thought that the Scotch Education 
Department was really a myth. Ho 
understood that there had been only one 
or two meetings of that Department 
during many years past. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: That is not the 
case. I must at once take exception to 
that ; there have been several meetings 
in the present year. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he should 
be obliged if the right hon. Gentleman 
would inform him how many meetings 
had been held during the last three 
years. He had no doubt that, since 
attention was recently called to the sub- 
ject, there had been some meetings; 
but he was very much afraid that in 
previous years the Department was very 
much neglected. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There have been, 
ever since I have been in the Council, 
very frequent meetings of the Scotch 
Education Department. There were meet- 
ings on this Bill the first year, last year, 
and this year. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
glad to hear that so much care was taken 
of the education of Scotland. The state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman had 
removed an impression that wasvery pre- 
valent amongst Scotch Members. What 
he wished to see was this—that these 
Provisional Orders should be under the 
control of a Minister of Education for 
Scotand, or of whoever represented Scot- 
land in the House of Commons; and his 
own feeling, and that, he thought, of 
some Scotch Members, was that they 
should prefer, if they had representa- 
tions to make with respect to these 
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orders, to make them to the Minister 
for Scotland or the Representative of 
Scotland in that House, rather than to 
the Representative of education gene- 
rally. He hoped, again, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would still further con- 
sider the question of popular representa- 
tion, and if the Government would con- 
cede that there should be a majority of 
that character in all cases he should be 
very glad to give them his support in 
passing the Bill. He should have liked 
the Bill to have given even greater 
powers to the Commissioners in dealing 
with the money of these endowments, 
without having them confined to any 

articular purpose or any special locality; 
but he would very gratefully accept the 
Bill as it was if the Government would 
only afford what he thought fair and 
proper provision for representation of 
the Governing Bodies of schools. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the state- 
ment which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman had very considerably 
altered the position of affairs; and, 
therefore, he hoped to be able to abstain 
from inflicting on the House such a 
lengthened argument as he might other- 
wise have felt inclined to enter upon in 
support of the position which he had 
taken up on this Bill. It was quite true 
that the Amendments which were on the 
Paper with regard to this stage of the 
Bill were more suited for Committee ; 
but it must be remembered that this 
was the third edition of the Bill, and the 
Amendments had been repeatedly urged 
upon the right hon. Gentleman, and up 
to that time they had been unable to 
obtain any satisfactory replies to the 
various points. In common with hon. 
Gentlemen who had acted with him in 
this matter, he was entirely in favour of 
five-sixths of what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed; but, as far as the re- 
mainder of the proposals went, they 
could not see eye to eye with him. In 
the speech he had just made, the right 
hon. Gentlemen had gone a considerable 
length to meet them ; but, so far as the 
point which he himself had specially 
dealt with was concerned, he must say 
that he was not at all satisfied with the 
nature of the concession. In fact, it ap- 
peared to him to a very large extent 
illusory; and he should feel himself 
obliged, while not objecting to the 
second reading of the Bill, to place his 
Amendment on the Paper on the Bill 
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going into Committee. He should be 
perfectly willing, of course, to remove 
that Amendment should the words which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed show 
that he was mistaken in the impression 
he had formed of his remarks. He was 
as fully alive as any Member could be 
to the amount of educational endow- 
ments in Scotland either wasted or mis- 
applied, and to the importance of deal- 
ing with them at once, and applying 
them to some other purpose; but there 
was a small portion of the educational 
endowments thoroughly well applied, 
legitimately and quite in accordance with 
the will of the founders and of Parlia- 
ment and of the people, to primary edu- 
cation. The right hon. Gentleman had 
acknowledged that the funds so applied 
were legitimately and well applied ; and 
it would follow, if what he had said 
were so, that they should continue to be 
applied in that manner to their fullest 
extent. He did not go so far as the 
right hon. Gentleman did in the matter 
of doles; but he thought that money so 
spent in doles was to a large extent 
wasted, and that when the Government 
were dealing with them, they were deal- 
ing with one of the most demoralizing 
influences concerned with these charities. 
But when it came to primary education, 
and teaching children whose parents 
could not afford to pay the fees to read 
and write, then, he thought, these funds 
were properly applied. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that indis- 
criminate admission to primary educa- 
tion was bad. He (Dr. Cameron) did 
not agree with him in that. He did not 
see how they could have a system of 
primary education that was not to a 
large extent one of free admission. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I said by nomi- 
nees. 

Dr. CAMERON replied, that in free 
elementary schools there could not be 
much corruption or anything else of that 
sort. The right hon. Gentleman had 
given a description of competition as 
applied to primary education; but he 
did not understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman meant that competition to 
be applied. In the Report of the first 
Commission on Scotch Endowments there 
was a rubric to the effect that they con- 
sidered competition inexpedient at an 
early age when applied to the better 
class of schools, and it seemed to him 
(Dr. Cameron) that if the rubric was 
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correct in one case it was in the other. 
The right hon. Gentleman mentioned 
one good application of the funds in 
connection with free primary education— 
that of enabling parents to keep their 
children at school longer than they other- 
wise would do ; but that was provided for, 
to a large extent, by the practice of ad- 
mitting the oldest of three or four mem- 
bers of the same family to public schools 
for half the fees or without fees at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman went so far 
as to say that he considered the payment 
of fees of children who could not pay 
for themselves as a thoroughly legitimate 
application of educational endowments 
with which he would not interfere; and, 
in giving the details of the method by 
which he would deal with the question, 
he told them that he would provide that 
no fund which, in the terms of the 
founder’s wish or will, were applied to 
primary education should be diverted to 
other purposes. Wishing to save time, 
he (Dr. Cameron) interpolated the words 
‘‘and by Act of Parliament,” and the 
right hon. Gentleman turned round upon 
him and said surely it was a most re- 
actionary idea that Parliament was in- 
fallible, and that what was done by one 
Act of Parliament should not be done 
by another. But that was a most im- 
portant point. The most extensive, the 
most important, and best conducted sys- 
tem of free schools in Scotland existed, 
not under the will of the founder, but 
under an Act of Parliament passed in 
1836. In the free schools so conducted 
some 5,000 children were educated with- 
out any expense tothe State. The aver- 
age attendance was higher than in any 
other public schools in Scotland, and the 
proportion of passes was higher than it 
was in any of the Board schools in Scot- 
land, owing, no doubt, to the high at- 
tendance. In these schools they had 
something like admission by competition. 
These schools having, according to the 
Educational Commissioners, a reputation 
for the highest efficiency, it was an object 
of ambition for parents of the poor classes 
to get their children into them, and the 
Governors were able to lay down a rule 
that unless children attended regularly 
they would be deprived of the privilege 
of attending that school. He said that 
these particular schools were under an 
Act of Parliament. The right hon. 
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governed by the will of the founder, and 
he would thus withdraw with the one 
hand by far the most important part of 
the concession given with the other. He 
(Dr. Cameron) did not mention what the 
schools were; he knew the name stank 
in the nostrils of many Members of that 
House. ‘These were the Heriot Free 
Schools. He did not care for them except 
in this, that they were free schools, and 
he had the same regard for them as for 
free schools all through Scotland. They 
were by far the best conducted, by far 
the most successful, and by far the most 
extensive free schools in Scotland; and 
why the right hon. Gentleman refused 
to accept the principle with regard to 
them which he accepted with regard to 
every other class of schools he could not 
understand. In many cases the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite willing to 
grant safeguards ; but if they looked at 
the Report of the Educational Com- 
missioners, they would find that they 
reported that a large number of the bur- 
sary endowments in Scotland were bad— 
that £5,500 a-year was absolutely wasted, 
and did more harm than good. The 
right hon. Gentleman had safeguarded 
in the Bill people who were strong 
enough to fight for themselves; but here, 
when there was no one to fight except 
the Representatives of the Heriot Trust— 
who were not in very good odour in 
that House, probably on account of the 
pertinacious manner in which they had 
defended their Institution—he refused to 
do so. So far as the wishes of the 
founder were concerned, he( Dr. Cameron) 
had no respect for them; but so far as 
the funds left for free primary education 
under the wish of the founder were 
being safeguarded he was perfectly satis- 
fied. The Executive Commission which 
had just expired had shown avery great 
dislike to free education, and the Com- 
missioners of 1875 had been strongly 
againstit. The previous Commissioners 
had apparently beenas strongly in favour 
of it; but since then the superstition had 
gone abroad that the Act of 1872 did 
away with all necessity for it. The ne- 
cessities of poor persons, however, were 
just where they had been, and although 
provision had been made for allowing 
fees to be paid on behalf of parents who 
could not pay them, that provision was 
made payable through the Poor Board, 
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Board was radically wrong. With regard 
to the Heriot Free Schools, it was said 
that the children. educated in these 
schools were the children of parents who 
could quite well afford to pay fees; but 
statistics showed otherwise. There was 
nothing like looking to facts in such a 
matter. A collection of the schedules of 
applications for admission to the Heriot 
Free Schools had been taken, and it had 
been found that the average wages of 
the applicants were 19s. per week. Only 
a certain proportion of those applicants 
were successful, and the average wages 
of the successful applicants were 178. 43d. 
per week. He must say that if they 
were to give educational assistance or 
endowments to any persons who were 
not paupers, they could not apply them 
to a better purpose than in aiding persons 
whose average wages were only 17s. 44d. 
per week. Not long ago a Sheriff in Bath- 
gate had held that a man earning 17s. 
a-week was not in a position to pay his 
children’s school fees, and had granted 
him an order forthem. It was said that 
these schools were not earning a grant, 
and that, consequently, £5,000 were lost 
that might have been earned. The 
Prime Minister had spoken not long ago 
of the demoralizing influence of grants 
in aid, and had said that they taught 
people to extract as much money as they 
could from the public purse; but why, 
if the people of Edinburgh could get 
their children better educated than in 
grant-earning schools without any cost 
to the Exchequer, and in a way that 
satisfied them better, should they not 
let them have their own way? If they 
wanted to alter that, why did they not 
extend the principle of payment -by re- 
sults, and pay schools by results, whether 
they charged fees or not? That was 
the proper way. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I beg my hon. 
Friend’s pardon. Our Code does pay 
grants to schools, whether they charge 
fees or not. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he was very 
glad to hear that, because it took away 
an argument that he had understood was 
used by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
that certainly had been used by the 
previous Commissioners. It also took 
away a very strong argument that had 
been used for compelling the Governors 
of Heriot’s Hospital to extract fees, be- 
cause it was a fact that within the last 
few years the Heriot Governors had 
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proposed a scheme, and oneof the reasons 
why that scheme had been rejected was 
that they did not ask powers to extract 
fees. So obnoxious to the people of 
Edinburgh had been the proposal to 
extract fees that they had expressed 
their dissatisfaction by turning out of 
the Town Council all the persons who 
voted for the fees. He hoped there 
would be no misunderstanding with 
regard to the position he took up in this 
matter. He had endeavoured to direct 
his observations exclusively and prac- 
tically to one point. If the right hon. 
Gentleman confined his words to endow- 
ments applied to primary education, in 
accordance with the will of the founder, 
refusing to recognize endowmentsapplied 
in the same manner in accordance with 
Acts of Parliament of 40 or 50 years’ 
standing, the concession he made was 
simply an illusory concession, since it 
let all the institutions requi:.ng reform 
escape out of the net, while it stamped 
out the most important free institutions 
in Great Britain. He hoped he might 
have misunderstood what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said; but, as a matter 
of precaution, he should put down his 
Amendment on going into Committee, on 
the understanding that he should be 
happy to withdraw it should he prove to 
be mistaken in the import of the words 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
used. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
supported very cordially the second read- 
ing of the Bill, believing it would have 
the effect of removing most serious de- 
fects in Scotch education, defects which 
prevented many children of the poorer 
classes from getting the benefits of se- 
condary education. There were just one 
or two points which had been raised in 
the discussion upon which he would ask 
the attention of the House for a very 
brief period. He thought, accurately 
to apprehend the precise effect of the 
measure, they must bear in mind the 
fact that in Scotland they had had for 
a period of more than 300 years a na- 
tional system of education—meaning, by 
a national system, one which was sup- 
ported not only by payments from those 
receiving the benefits, but, to a large 
extent, by rates from the locality and 
grants from the State; and in order that 
this system should be worth the money 
which it cost the State, it ought, in the 
first place, to be complete in itself, com- 
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prehending not only elementary educa- 
tion, but also secondary education, tech- 
nical instruction, and that intellectual 
culture and subjective mental training 
which the University only could give; 
and, in the second place, that all those 
advantages ought to be free and open to 
every class in the community. Edu- 
cation in Scotland divided itself naturally 
into two periods—one period coming 
down from a very early time to the year 
1872, and the second period commencing 
at 1872, and coming down to the pre- 
sent time. With regard to the period 
before 1872, it was of some importance 
for the House to dwell upon it for an in- 
stant, because the endowments which 
were dealt with in this Bill were left 
for education of the sort which existed 
before the passing of the Education Act 
of 1872. Without entering into very 
minute details, he wanted to lay before 
the House three points which he thought 
could be conclusively demonstrated with 
regard to Scotch education prior to 
1872. The first of these points was 
that the education given in the parochial 
schools was of such a sort that a poor 
child from the elementary schools could 
go directly to the University, and thence 
to the learned professions. In the 
second place, a large number of the 
children of the poorer class, to their 
honour and credit, and to the honour 
and credit of their country, did avail 
themselves of that system; and, in the 
third place, that sort of education, and 
that only, was in the mind of those 
who left the endowments for education 
previous to the year 1872. He did not 
want to detain the House with statistics 
which might be adduced to prove these 
three points. With regard to the 
quality of the education, there was in 
1690 a Commission very much the same 
as that now proposed, the Report of which 
conclusively showed that education of a 
very superior kind was then given in the 
common schools. Again, in 1827 there 
was presented to the first University 
Commission a Return of all the pupils 
receiving higher instruction in Scotland 
in the elementary schools, showing re- 
sults which were very satisfactory. And 
with reference to the third point, they 
had the fact within the knowledge of 
every Member from Scotland that a large 
number of the distinguished men of their 
country had sprung from the poorer 
classes, and by means of education had 
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been enabled to take foremost places 
in the learned professions and in the 
world. Now, he would again point out 
that it was that system of education 
which was in the minds of the donors of 
these endowments. But in 1872 the 
Scotch Education Bill was passed, and 
that Bill made very important altera- 
tions in the conditions of education in 
Scotland. In the first place, it gave to 
every child in Scotland a legal right to 
have primary and elementary education 
provided for it. At the present moment 
there was not a child in Scotland, from 
the Pentland Firth to the Tweed, that 
had not a legal claim for education ; for 
the parents, if they were able, must 
provide the education, or, if they were 
not able, the education must be pro- 
vided from the rates of the locality. 
That made an important difference in 
their consideration of this point. As 
regarded endowments, it was perfectly 
obvious, in the first place, that those 
who gave the endowments for education 
intended giving to the poor something 
which, without that endowment, they 
would not otherwise possess. They in- 
tended to confer on them some advan- 
tage, and if the education which was 
contemplated by them could be shown 
to be different from the education now 
given, he thought that raised a most im- 
portant point well worthy the considera- 
tion of the House. The point which he 
would like to bring out was, that the 
education now given by the State—the 
primary education—did not enable poor 
children to proceed, as they used to do, 
directly to the University, and so to enter 
professional life. Everybody knew that, 
from reasons into which he need not 
enter, it was impossible that the children 
of poor parents could get, without the 
paying more than they could afford, the 
advantages of higher education ; and he 
hoped this consideration would not be 
lost sight of in dealing with the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman. There 
was only one other point to which he 
asked the attention of the House for 
one moment. They had heard a good 
deal that day of the question of ‘‘ popu- 
lar representation.” Now, ‘“ popular re- 
presentation ”’ was apt to mislead people, 
and one of those phrases which it was, 
he thought, advisable, in a case of this 
kind, that they should have some more 
accurate idea of what was meant ; and he 
would submit that the proposals which 
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had been indicated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman with reference to popular repre- 
sentation fully carried out all that was 
necessary. Indeed, if he could find any 
fault at all, it was that the Bill went in 
that direction somewhat too far. What 
he would point out was this—that while 
he was entirely in favour of some kind 
of popular representation, he objected 
altogether to that kind of popular re- 
presentation which preponderated so en- 
tirely over the other interests which 
ought to be represented in Governing 
Bodies. Popular representation wasvalu- 
able whenever popular rights, popular 
privileges, or popular payments were in- 
volved ; but there were some cases in 
which popular representation was neither 
necessary nor advisable. The point in 
the recommendations of the Govern- 
ment was this — that while they ad- 
mitted the full necessity of some popu- 
lar representation, they pointed out that 
in certain cases they were against a 
preponderating popular representation. 
But one consideration should be taken 
into account. If the Government were 
going to continue the management of 
these trusts precisely as it was before 
the passing of this Bill, and if they said 
the passing of this Bill had been ren- 
dered necessary because there were 
faults in the management of the trusts, 
then they were putting themselves in 
the position of saying the Bill was un- 
necessary. If the Government put the 
management precisely in the same 
direction, and gave the same influence 
to the majority as before the passing of 
the Bill, they had no right to ask for 
the Bill. He had several other points 
of detail to which he wished to refer, 
but would not detain the House with 
them at that hour. He could only say 
that if the Bill were passed, as he hoped 
it would be, and came into operation 
this Session, and if it were administered 
in the way they had a right to hope it 
would be administered, he was perfectly 
certain it would do more for the intel- 
lectual future of Scotland than any 
measure that had been under the con- 
sideration of the House during the pre- 
sent century. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he would like 
to say a few words, because he had a 
Notice of opposition to the Bill on the 
Paper, and it was a measure that more 
largely affected his constituency than 
any other in Scotland. He did not wish 
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to speak in the character in which he 
supposed the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) would 
describe him — as Representative of 
Heriot’s Hospital. He was not at all 
ashamed to defend the cause of that 
Institution, and to look at the Bill in 
view of the many ways in which it would 
affect that Institution. But on putting 
down his Notice on the Paper he had 
not been actuated by a desire to obstruct 
the Billin any sense whatever. He was 
anxious that a Bill on this subject 
should pass, and that this Bill, with 
certain modifications, should pass; but 
he had thought he was acting on his 
full rights in putting down his Notice, 
so as to secure full discussion on the 
second reading. His main objection to 
the Bill was this. The Bill, he took it, 
as it stood, had really two objects. One 
object which it had in view was to re-or- 
ganize endowments. He was altogether 
in favour of that. He thought they 
needed a Bill for the re-organization of 
endowments in Scotland. But the second 
object that the Bill, it seemed to him, 
had in view was, the promotion of secon- 
dary education in Scotland at the ex- 
pense of funds devoted to primary educa- 
tion. [Mr. Munpetta: No, no!] He 
thought the Bill as it stood clearly had 
that object in view, and it appeared to 
bear that object on the face of it, as the 
Preamble incorporated the Report of 
the two previous Commissions. He was 
sure they were very thankful to the right 
hon. Gentleman for the Amendment he 
had intimated, which, he thought, was a 
very important one, and would take 
away a great deal of the ill-feeling and 
suspicion which they knew had existed 
in Scotland on this subject. He therefore 
considered it a very valuable Amend- 
ment. The clause was much stronger 
in the Bill of 1880, and he did not think 
he was going beyond the mark to say 
that it would be within the scope of the 
Commissioners under this Bill to divert 
funds set apart for primary education 
for purposes of secondary education. He 
was no opponent of secondary education ; 
he acknowledged the want of secondary 
schools in Scotland ; but he did not think 
funds for secondary education should be 
taken from primary education. As was 
said in a remarkable speech delivered 
last winter by a noble Lord who had 
taken a great interest in this sub- 
ject— 
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‘“‘ What they ought to have in view was the 
encouragement and development of secondary 
education ; but secondary education should not 
be chiselled out of stolen marble.” 


He (Mr. Buchanan) dissented from the 
argument that the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1872 justified Government 
in diverting funds on principle from 
peimery to secondary education. They 
eard a statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman that indiscriminate gratuitous 
education was bad. He should submit 
that it was bad, because it was indiscri- 
minate, and was generally badly man- 
aged, and the badness consisted not in 
the system, but in its management. So 
far as he could gather, the theory of the 
Education Department now was that in 
all cases fees should be imposed, and 
that where an endowment was given, as 
it generally was, for the free education 
of so many poor boys or girls, for the 
future these funds should not be devoted 
to supplying free primary education by 
payment of fees, but that the primary 
education supplied out of the endow- 
ment should be limited to bursaries. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour): Clause 13 provides, with the 
Amendment, that the Commissioners 
shall provide that no fund applied under 
the direction of the will of the founder 
to primary education shall be diverted 
to any other purpose. They still remain 
as they were. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the only re- 
mark he had to make on that was that 
under it they would exclude the most 
important free schools in Edinburgh 
which had been established by Act of 
Parliament. If that Act was to be re- 
pealed, let it be done by Act of Parlia- 
ment; but do not put it into the discre- 
tion of a body of Commissioners, of 
whom they knew nothing, to repeal the 
Act. He understood that the Commis- 
sion would not be able to deviate from 
the will of a founder as regarded free 
primary education ; but it would be able 
to abolish free primary education as 
laid down by Act of Parliament. Until 
he saw the Amendment on Clause 13 in 
print, it appeared to him to justify the 
epithet which had been used by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), 
that ‘‘it was illusory as regarded free 
primary education.’”’ With regard to 
the constitution of the Governing Bodies, 
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control of the Town Councils. Out of 
58 schools which came under the notice 
of the Education Commissioners in 1864, 
29 were wholly under the management 
of Town Councils, while the Governing 
Bodies of 16 of the remainder consisted 
very largely of Town Councillors, leay- 
ing only 13 under other representation. 
He might also quote the Report of tho 
same Commission in support of the con- 
tention that the Town Councils had 
given general satisfaction to the Scottish 
people in the adwinistration of their 
endowments. These boards were looked 
upon with a good deal of confidence, 
which was due to their deliberations 
being held in public. He would agree 
—and he thought Town Councils would 
agree—that, upon their bodies being re- 
modelled, there should be placed upon 
them representatives of educational opi- 
nion from the school boards or else- 
where. He asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman whether the two-thirds propor- 
tion of popularly-elected representatives 
were to include members of school 
voards? [Mr. Munpetria: Certainly. | 
That took away from the value of the 
Amendment, as a concession, in his eye. 
He should object to the Amendment 
thus suggested. His general objection to 
Clause 6 was that it distinctly pointed to- 
wards a lessening of the open character 
of those open Governing Bodies, while it 
made no provision for the opening of 
close Governing Bodies. [ Mr. Munpzta: 
It is notso.] The right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested that in close bodies the 
proportion of popularly-elected repre- 
sentatives should be one-third. No 
doubt the action of the Commissioners 
in this matter was to a great extent 
discretionary, and he believed it would 
be found expedient, in many cases, to 
leave them as they were at present. 
The large Governing Bodies, he thought, 
were anxious and zealous for the ad- 
vancement of education, as was shown 
by their management of the moneys 
under their control, and they claimed 
that their case should not be prejudged 
by this Bill, or any alteration ordered 
without the grounds being fully investi- 
gated. He expressed tho hope that 
with a fair Commission appointed there 
would be no useless interference with 
educational institutions doing good work. 
He hoped each case would be tried on 
its own merits, and that there would be 
no useless irritating interforence with 
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educational endowments doing good 
educational work. They were exceed- 
ingly anxious that their system of en- 
dowed education should be in accordance 
with the principles that had guided its 
history in the past, and under which 
that education had been so efficient. 
Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he re- 
gretted that this Bill had been brought 
forward at a time when full discussion 
was scarcely possible. Before the Bill 
was read a second time there were one or 
two points to which he would like to 
draw the attention of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council had rightly said that in 
the case of the educational endowments 
of Scotland there was no allegation of 
gross or flagrant abuse. It was import- 
ant they should remember that. In 
connection with the Endowed Schools 
Bill for England, instances had been 
given of very great abuse, and there 
was danger lest this Bill should be re- 
garded as dealing with a similar state of 
things in Scotland. What was wanted 
in Scotland was not a revolution or re- 
organization of the educational endow- 
ments so much as their re-adjustment 
to the changed circumstances of the 
country. The circumstances in educa- 
tional matters had been changed mainly 
by the Education Act of 1872. There 
was a phrase that was frequently heard, 
and it had been heard, too, during this 
discussion, and that was ‘‘ the education 
of poor children. People were apt to 
forget two things in using the expres- 
sion. In the first place, what were poor 
children? They were too apt to forget 
that the poor did not belong only to one 
class. There were different classes of 
poor children. And, again, as to educa- 
tion in Scotland, they had never con- 
sidered that education meant elementary 
education only. In England there was an 
Elementary Education Act. They had 
no such Act in Scotland. ‘The word 
“elementary ’’ did not occur in the title 
of their Education Act. This Bill, in 
his estimation, very properly instructed 
the Commissioners who were to be ap- 
pointed to have regard to the spirit of 
the founders’ intentions. He hoped he 
did not correctly understand his hon. 
Friend the Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) to refer to this subject gene- 
rally when he said that he had no re- 
spect for the wishes of founders. He 
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ought to have respect for them, within 
certain limits, with the view of carry- 
ing out their wishes in the best way, 
considering the changed circumstances 
of the country. And he thought they 
ought to consider their wishes, not only 
with regard to the object they had in 
view in making the bequest, but also 
their wishes in regard to the administra- 
tion they suggested. In one respect, as 
regarded the proposed Amendments, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman went 
further than he would be disposed to 
support him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed that where there was no 
popular representative element in a 
trust at present, there should be one- 
third of the trust representative in fu- 
ture. It might be quite proper that there 
should be some representation of the 
popular element and some representa- 
tion of public bodies in every trust of a 
public character; but he would demur 
to making it so much as one-third in 
every trust where there was no such re- 
presentation at present. As to the scope 
of the Bill, he should not be sorry to 
see it extended considerably. As he had 
said, the great change in Scotland was 
on the introduction of the Education 
Act of 1872, and he thought that, to be 
logical, the Bill should cover all up to 
that time. He believed that if it did 
not, a very large number of important 
endowments would not be within its 
range. No doubt they might be brought 
within its range, but it was better it 
should cover them from the beginning. 
He might mention, as an illustration, 
that there were very large endowments 
in Glasgow, only one-fifth of which 
would be touched by the Bill if it only 
referred to foundations of 40 years stand- 
ing. This was not a revolutionary pro- 
posal. The revolution was in 1872. The 
Education Act was the revolution; and 
what they now wished was to adapt the 
educational endowments to the circum- 
stances then brought into existence. He 
also would suggest that the scope should 
not go so far in another direction—that 
was, that the endowments that had been 
dealt with by the late Commission should 
be exempted from the range of the Bill. 
That provision was in the Bill of last 
year; it was not in this. It appeared 
to him that the trustees who came be- 
fore the late Commission, and had new 
schemes sanctioned, had a distinct, or at 
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so they should not be disturbed after- 
wards. No doubt it would be in many 
cases a grievance if trustees were put to 
the expense and trouble of again coming 
forward to give evidence before a new 
Commission. A question had been put 
to the right hon. Gentleman as to whe- 
ther the Society for the Propagation of 
Christian Knowledge in Scotland was 
included in the Bill, and he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that it 
would be. No doubt it was an educa- 
tional endowment, but it wasmore; and 
he did not see why any one mixed en- 
dowment should be mentioned. As an 
educational endowment, no doubt, it 
would come within the scope of the mea- 
sure; but, so far as it was not an edu- 
cational endowment, it could not come 
within its scope unless they went beyond 
the provisions of the Bill itself. In con- 
clusion, he believed that this Bill would 
lead to a great improvement in the ap- 
plication of educational endowments, and 
bring additional benefits to beneficiaries 
quite consistently with the intentions of 
the founders, and it would do more—it 
would tend to suggest measures of edu- 
cational reform and new educational 
provisions of a constructive kind, which 
would go far to promote education, espe- 
cially the higher education, in Scot- 
land. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the time 
this Bill had been before the country. 
He thought no time had been lost in the 
matter, and the lapse of time had rather 
tended to ripen the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s judgment. His proposals of 1881 
were better than those of 18¢0, and 
those of 1882 were better than those of 
1881. This Bill was not permissive ; 
some previous measures had been, and 
therefore it was all the more necessary 
that its scope and intention should be 
thoroughly understood. Throughout 
Ecotland there was doubtless a strong 
feeling in favour of legislation ; but he 
was bound to say that hitherto this had 
not been regarded with anything like 
unmixed satisfaction. What had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman that 
afternoon did do much to remove the 
dissatisfaction with which the Bill had 
been regarded. He (Mr. W. Holms) 
thoroughly agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) that the founders of various 
endowments meant that those who re- 
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ceived endowment should get the actual 
benefit ; and now, as they had primary 
education given at the expense of the 
ratepayers, it would be a simple matter 
to continue primary education, except 
only such cases as had been indicated 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow, where 
it had been specially left for that par- 
ticular purpose. He wished to know, 
however, if it was intended that se- 
condary and higher education should be 
given generally, and to those who might 
be perfectly able to pay for such higher 
education? [Mr. Munvetta: No.] 
He should like to see that safeguarded 
in the Bill—that only the children of the 
poorer classes should receive such se- 
condary and higher education. Refer- 
ence had been made, again, to technical 
education. He did not know whether 
that was included; but he was all in 
favour of devoting a considerable amount 
of those funds to an object so thoroughly 
in harmony with the wishes and inten- 
tions of the founders. The next point 
was that of the Governing Bodies. He 
objected to centralization; and he 
thought the clause referring to this 
matter gave too much power to the pro- 
posed Commissioners, and took away 
very much from the powers that should 
be held by the Governing Bodies in the 
locality. A good deal of cause of com- 
plaint had been removed by the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman ; at 
the same time, he did not see why they 
should not have the two-thirds majority 
in all cases. He must point out that in 
Clause 17 powers were given to the 
Commissioners in the way of dismiss- 
ing officers and teachers in connection 
with these schools. He did not think it 
was desirable that the teachers and 
officers should be the servants of the 
Commissioners. ‘They should be the 
servants of the Governing Bodies. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: So they are. 

Mr. W. HOLMS said, that on the 
right hon. Gentleman’s assurance he 
should take it to be so; but it by no 
means appeared clear in the clause, 
which said—‘‘ The Commissioners shall 
provide for the dismissal of officers, 
&e.”’ At whose pleasure ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Governing 
Body. 
Mr. W. HOLMS said, he should like 
to see words put in making that much 
more clear and definite. Under Clause 
4 there were to be seven Commissioners 
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appointed. In the original Bill of 1880, 
it was proposed to-have five—two noble- 
men, two lawyers, and one a professor— 
all of them admirable men. At the same 
time, he thought it was rather a strange 
thing, looking to the fact that four-fifths 
of the endowments had been made by 
merchants and manufacturers, that that 
class should be entirely excluded from 
the Commission. The number was now 
to be increased to seven. He did not 
know what the intention of the Govern- 
ment might be as to the appointment of 
Commissioners. He thought a large pro- 
portion should be drawn from the class 
to which he had referred. He trusted 
that a day would be taken for Committee 
on which they should have time to go 
over the various points in question, and 
that they should not be called upon to 
go into Committee on a Saturday. 

Mr. BRYCE said, the evening was so 
far advanced that he would reserve his 
remarks for the Committee stage. He 
would only say that the congratulations 
which he hoped to bestow upon the right 
hon. Gentleman on getting through a 
Bill of such great importance to the 
people of Scotland were very much quali- 
fied by the concessions which had been 
announced by the right hon. Gentleman. 
With the exception of the popular ele- 
ment in the Governing Bodies, he re- 
gretted those concessions, and thought 
they were a dangerous precedent, and 
would, moreover, much impair the effect 
and value of the Bill. He thought that 
these concessions were unnecessary, and 
had been made in consequence of the 
action of four or five Members from 
Scotland, who were highly to be re- 
spected on their own account, but who 
did not, as he believed, represent the 
opinion of the Scottish people. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had persevered, 
and relied upon the common sense of 
the bulk of the Scotch and English Mem- 
bers, who would have supported him, 
he might have carried a measure that 
would have been much more effective 
and vigorous than it would be now. In 
his opinion, free primary education was 
a relief, not to the poor, but to the rich; 
in fact, it was a gift to the ratepayers, 
and it ought not to be given except in 
the nature of a prize or a benefit to 
selected children. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
took a precisely opposite view to that of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just spoken. 
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It seemed to him that the concessions 
made by the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil would give very great satisfaction in 
Scotland, and that it would enable him 
to pass the Bill with general consent 
this Session. [Colonel ALExanpER: No, 
no!] He hoped that it would be so; 
and he believed that the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman who said ‘‘ No” did not 
object to the principle of the Bill. The 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) seemed to think that the 
gift of free education was a gift to the 
rich as it was a gift to the ratepayers. 
He could quote a case which showed the 
opposite. In the burgh which he repre- 
sented an eminent founder left money 
for the primary education of the poor, 
who were sent to the parish school, and 
had their fees paid. Under this Bill it 
was perfectly open to them to follow 
that course. The result of that would 
be that not a farthing would be saved 
to the ratepayers, and that free educa- 
tion would be given to a large number 
of the labouring classes. He was of 
opinion that that was a great blessing 
and a great boon. He was aware it had 
been a kind of shibboleth in the Educa- 
tion Department that free education was 
a bad thing. It seemed to him that they 
ought not to be too positive in these 
things. If they went to America they 
found that the doctrine was the other 
way. Everybody there believed that 
free education was a necessity. [ Cries of 
‘*Divide!”} As hon. Members were 
very anxious to go to dinner, he would 
not pull out his notes, or make the speech 
which he had intended. He would 
only, in a few words, express his satis- 
faction at the concessions which the 
right hon. Gentleman had made. They 
seemed to him, to a large extent, to dis- 
arm criticism on the Bill. They came 
rather late, he admitted; but still he 
thought that they were better late than 
never ; and, that being so, he should do 
nothing to oppose, but, on the contrary, 
should facilitate, the passage of the Bill 
through the House. In conclusion, 
however, he must state that he was in 
doubt as to whether a snake did not lurk 
in Clause 7, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man, whilst stating that it should be 
amended with reference to locality, did 
not make the same proposal with respect 
to the children. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes; I said it 
should be amended in that respect. 














Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was not aware that had been done; but 
he was very glad of it. For his own 
part, he was extremely willing and 
anxious that, as far as was possible and 
consistent, the money available under 
these endowments should be devoted to 
the promotion of higher education of a 
technical and industrial character; but 
still he did desire that these funds should 
be devoted to the classes of children for 
whom they were provided. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, that, after 
what appeared to him the very satisfac- 
tory statement of the Vice President of 
the Council, there did not seem to him 
to be any necessity for bringing before 
the House the Motion of which he had 
given Notice. He desired only to say 
that the views of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) as to 
populsr representation and free educa- 
tion ere views to which he was very 
much opposed. The hon. Member’s 
statement, that the four or five Members 
who had put down Notices of opposition 
did not represent the feeling of the people 
of Scotland, did not come with very good 
grace from the hon. Member. 

- Mr. A. GRANT wished to add his 
thanks to those of other hon. Members 
for the very valuable improvement that 
the Vice President of the Council had 
announced it was the intention of the 
Government to make in the Bill. His 
reason for putting down a Motion which, 


to a certain extent, was hostile to the 


Bill, was, that he thought the interests 
of the poor in endowments left to them 
were rather loosely guarded in the Bill 
as it had been printed. The right hon. 
Gentleman had given Notice of several 
Amendments in the direction of limiting 
the power of the Commissioners to deal 
with these endowments. Of course, at 
such short Notice it was impossible to 
say whether the improvements given 
Notice of were sufficient fully to guard 
these endowments ; but he thought the 
Committee stage was really the proper 
time when they should be considered and 
discussed. The right hon. Gentleman 
had given a great concession with regard 
to the Governing Body ; but he wished 
the Vice President would go further, 
and provide that where the founder had 
appointed representative trustees from 
one particular body or source, the two- 
thirds or the one-third which were to 
be preserved in the Governing Bodies 
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should also be drawn exclusively from 
that source. No doubt the greater part 
of the power to be wielded under this 
Bill would be in the hands of the Com- 
missioners, and he would suggest the 
importance of putting the names of the 
Commissioners in the hands of Members 
as soon as possible. He could wish that 
the right hon. Gentleman had given 
some good reason why what he con- 
sidered to be good for the older endow- 
ments should not also be applicable to 
those of a more modern date. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he would 
not detain the House more than two 
minutes ; but as he had a Notice onthe 
Paper he thought it right that he should 
explain in a sentence why he had put 
that Notice down. The hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) could 
not anticipate what he had to say upon 
the Bill, and he had a good deal to say 
upon it at a later stage. He wished to 
express to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council his sense 
of the very important concessions he had 
made. Theright hon. Gentleman thought 
he might be charged with the fault of 
being too lenient in making these con- 
cessions. He did not think anyone who 
knew the right hon. Gentleman would 
accuse him of weakness in that direction. 
He had made the concessions not merely 
in order to enable the Bill to pass, but 
because the concessions were good in 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the mention of secondary edu- 
cation had given rise to a great deal of 
misapprehension as to taking funds from 
the poor and giving them to the rich. 
That misapprehension had been felt, and 
he did not think that those who enter- 
tained it were to blame. This Bill was 
wholly the result of a movement in 
Scotland for promoting secordary edu- 
cation. That was a thing desirable in 
itself; but then those who were seeking 
to promote secondary education, know- 
ing that they need not apply for funds 
to the State, sought to make the funds 
left for the benefit of the poor of use to 
the richer classes of the community. 
Earl Spencer, when he introduced the 
Bill of 1880, stated that the aim of 
the Bill was the promotion of higher 
education generally throughout Scot- 
land. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) had shown 
that in this Bill, as originally introduced, 
that was set forward as one of its most 
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important objects. That being the case, 


when the matter was not made perfectly 
clear and expressly stated in the Bill, 
they were perfectly entitled to oppose a 
Bill which appeared so liable to miscon- 
struction. He thought the action of 
putting down opposing Motions fortwo 
years had been justified by the very im- 
portant concessions which had been 
made, for not only had the funds been 
rescued, the constitution of the Govern- 
ing Bodies greatly improved, but the 
power given to the communities had been 
modified in favour of representation. 
[Cries of ‘‘ Divide!”"] He would keep 
his promise to the House, but he would 
point out that this great impatience to 
finish the debate—a very natural im- 
patience in the circumstances — was 
another proof of the inexpediency of 
bringing on important Bills on any 
future occasion at the latter end of a 
Saturday afternoon, and he would do his 
best on any future occasion to prevent 
the repetition of such a proceeding. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Eight o’clock 
till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 17th July, 1882. 





MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Earl of Gainsborough, after the death of his 
father. 

Pustic Bitts — First Reading — Consolidated 
Fund (No. 4)*; Friendly Societies (Quin- 
quennial Returns) * (194). 

Report — Public Offices Site* (184); Entail 
(Scotland) (191-194) ; Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money)* (181); Corn Returns 
(No. 2) * (187). 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
ELECTION PROCEDURE BILL. 
POSTPONEMENT OF SECOND READING. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirrExEs) asked the noble 
Earl in charge of the Bill (the Earl of 
Galloway) to postpone the second read- 
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ing, which was down for to-morrow, the 
Bill not having been printed. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
thought it was rather hard that he should 
be asked to postpone the second reading, 
seeing that the measure was simply a 
re-echo of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee, which had been in the hands of 
their Lordships for over three weeks. 
Considering that they had now arrived 
at the middle of July, the noble Earl 
might allow the Bill to be read a second 
time, on the understanding that a dis- 
cussion would be taken on going into 
Committee on Friday. 

Tue Dcoxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he thought it would be 
most unreasonable. He had not seen 
the Bill, and as it proposed to make a 
very great alteration in the election of 
Representative Peers for Scotland, he 
thought it would be extremely hard and 
very unreasonable for them to be asked 
to read the Billa second time to-morrow, 
when, at that moment, they had not even 
received a copy of it. He must protest 
against any attempt being made to pro- 
ceed with the measure to-morrow. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR also 
thought that the Bill was one which 
should be printed and in their Lord- 
ships’ hands before second reading. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that next week there would be an inter- 
val of repose when other Business would 
not come up to any great extent, so that 
it might be convenient if the noble Earl 
would fix the second reading for that 
week. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY stated 
that, after what had occurred, he would 
put down the second reading for Friday 
next. 


Second Reading (which stands ap- 
pointed for To-morrow) put off to Friday 
next. 


EUPHRATES VALLEY RAILWAY. 
OBSERVATIONS. MOTION FOR PAPERS. 


Lorp LAMINGTON, on rising to 
call the attention of the Government to 
the Report of the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way Committee, and to move for Papers, 
said, that that Committee sat in 1871 to 
consider the subject of the desirability 
of constructing a railway in the Eu- 
phrates Valley. They reported on the 
matter to the House; but the subject of 
their Report had never been submitted 
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to their Lordships, and he thought the 
House would agree with him that no 
time could be more hopeful or opportune 
than the present for bringing a subject 
in connection with it before their Lord- 
ships which had long been recognized 
as one of great importance—namely, the 
communication between this country and 
India. The question of enlarging that 
communication by a railway passing 
through the valley of the Euphrates was 
of great importance, and had for many 
years occupied attention on the part of 
both the Home and Indian Govern- 
ments. It was so considered in the time 
of the Marquess Wellesley; and, in 1834, 
the Government of Lord Melbourne 
thought the matter so important that 
Parliament was induced to vote £20,000, 
and the Government of India £5,000, 
for a survey of the whole line through 


,Vthe valley, and the survey was under- 


‘taken by Sir John M‘Neil and Colonel 
Chesney, two very eminent engineers. 
Their Report was a very valuable one. 
Nothing was done, however, and the 
matter was allowed to rest until the year 
1857, when the Euphrates route once 
more claimed the attention of the Go- 
vernment. Lord Palmerston, referring 
to the Report of a Committee, of which 
Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham 
were Members, then appointed to exa- 
mine into the matter, said that the Go- 
vernment were fully alive to the import- 
ance of the Euphrates route, that they 
had supported it in the past, and would 
continue to do so in the future. Subse- 
quently, however, to that time, the 
scheme of the Suez Canal sprang up, 
and was carried out, and it was now a 
subject of absorbing interest in England. 
He trusted that the Government of the 
present day would not adopt the same 
attitude towards the undertaking he was 
now bringing under their Lordships’ 
notice which it then assumed when 
the construction of the Suez Canal was 
suggested. Now, what were the argu- 
ments against that Canal? Why, that 
it would not pay,and that there would not 
be shipping enough to make it pay. The 
 veysee answer was, that they knew now 

ow rapidly the tonnage passing through 
it increased, so that instead of 300,000 
in 1870, in 1881 the Returns showed as 
much as 3,700,000 tons; while it was 
enerally acknowledged that, if the 
anal could be widened so as to admit 
the passage of double that amount of 
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shipping, there could be very little doubt 
that the amount of shipping passing 
through would show a proportionate in- 
crease. It was impossible, however, to 
double the width of the Canal; but it 
was not impossible to construct the 
Euphrates Valley Railway, and they had 
now an opportunity of carrying it out. 
Consul General Herbert, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, and other authorities were 
in favour of it. Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
an authority of the greatest weight, had 
emphatically pronounced his approval of 
the scheme. In March, 1872, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson said— 

**Tt cannot be doubted that there is a certain 
political value both to England and to India 
in the opening of a line such as is contemplated. 
The first great advantage is having an alterna- 
tive line with Egypt; that must be a political 
object of considerable importance, especially in 
reference to the chance of local troubles in 
Egypt. If local troubles supervened in Egypt 
it might be of vital consequence to be able to 
avail ourselves of the other line of communica- 
tion. Besides, the mere fact of our possessing an 
alternative line would, I think, also strengthen 
our prestige in India—that isto say, the know- 
ledge that we had a double line, and that we 
were not liable to have our communications 
interrupted by the single accident of local 
troubles in Egypt, would, I think, improve our 
position in India. Then there is another ele- 
ment of political value in the development of 
the resources of Turkey, which would, no doubt, 
follow from the opening of this railroad.” 
Their Lordships would see that the refer- 
ence to local troubles in Egypt was spe- 
cially in point at the present time. He 
would also refer the House to another 
greatauthority on thissubject; he alluded 
to Mr. Consul Barker. Mr. Barker, who 
had resided 26 years as Vice Consul and 
Acting Consul at Seleucia, Antioch, and 
Aleppo, and had, perhaps, as intimate 
an acquaintance with the country as any 
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| man living, stated in an official Report, 


hat— 


“A railway through Mesopotamia as a route 
to India would not, at first, be productive of 
much income to a company from traffic ; but in 
a few years—certainly before the railway could 
be finished —the cultivation of grain would 
increase a hundredfold, and would go on in- 
creasing a thousandfold, and would -attain toa 
magnitude and extension quite impossible to 
calculate, because bad harvests are almost un- 
known in these parts, for there is always plenty 
of rain and a hot sun to ripen the corn. Popu- 
lous villages would spring up all along the 
line, as there is abundance of sweet water every- 
where. Cereals can be grown there so cheaply 
that no country the same distance from Eng- 
land—say, for instance, Russia—could compete 
with it at all. And if Great Britain finds it 
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necessary to rely more on the importation of 
foreign corn, where could a better field be found 
than the fertile plains of Mesopotamia, the 
cradle of mankind, which has all the advantages 
of climate, soil, sun, and water in its favour ?”’ 


All this showed that the line could be 
made, and that it would be beneficial to 
this country, to India, and to the coun- 
try through which it passed. Further, 
no difficulty would arise from any un- 
willingness on the part of the Porte to 
consent to the proposal. In answer to 
a letter upon the subject, written by 
Sir George Jenkinson, on the 16th of 
February, 1870, to His Excellency 
Musurus Pasha, Sir George Jenkinson 
received an answer, which he would read 
to the House. It was as follows :— 


“Tmperial Ottoman Embassy, March 12, 1870. 

My Dear Sir George,—Having communicated 
to my Government the contents of your letter 
of the 16th ult., respecting the project of a 
railway from Alexandretta to Aleppo, and from 
Aleppo to Bagdad and Bussorah, I hasten to 
inform you that, after mature consideration, the 
Sublime Porte has authorized me to declare to 
you that they accept and undertake to carry out 
all the conditions contained in your letter above 
referred to. Incommunicating to you this decision 
of the Imperial Government I do not hesitate to 
give you, according to your request, full autho- 
rity to make of this letter such use as you may 
think necessary. 

Believe me, &c., 
Mvsvrvs.” 

That showed the attitude of the Turkish 
Government in 1870; and, considering 
that nine-tenths of the traffic passing 
through the Canal was British, he asked 
their Lordships whether they were pre- 
pared to make the same blunder now 
with respect to the railway that they 
made in years gone by with regard to 
the Canal—namely, to postpone the 
matter to a time when it was too late to 
make the railway? It should be seri- 
ously considered by the Government, 
looking at the events which were passing 
in Egypt. Not only that, but politically, 
commercially, and strategically vonsi- 
dered, this country could not have too 
many means of communicating with our 
Eastern possessions, and it was most im- 
portant that we should have alternate 
routes to India. It might be said that 
there were difficulties in the way of 
making such a railway in connection with 
the wild tribes of the districts through 
which it would pass; but it had been 
found that the independent Chiefs were 
quite willing to do everything in their 
power to open up the country. An article 
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in The Times contained the following apt 
remarks on this subject :— 


‘The loss to England by exclusion from the 
Canal route would be political as well as com- 
mercial. To any other nation the fact that the 
Canal was obstructed, or that the control of it 
had fallen into hostile hands, could only mean 
that certain mercantile profits were placed in 
jeopardy) though even from this point of view 
it should not be forgotten that our stake exceeds 
in magnitude the stake of any rival Power 
twentyfold or thirtyfold. But in our case the 
necessity of keeping open the great highway 
between the Mother Country and her fe en- 
dencies in Asia and the Southern seas is added 
to commercial interest and our financial interest 
in the Canal. Mr. Gladstone’s attempt to show 
in 1877 that in time of war we might reasonably 
rely upon the Cape route has been abandoned by 
its author. It may be true enough that the 
Canal is too shallow and too narrow for the 
large and swift ocean-going steamers of the 
most modern type ; but the moral is not that we 
should be willing to surrender the advantages 
of the Canal route—which may be measured by 
this single fact, that Bombay is distant from 
London 6,330 nautical miles by way of Suez, 
and 10,595 by way of the Cape—but that in 
time the necessity of enlarging and deepening 
the waterway through the Isthmus must bo 
encountered, and the requisite improvements 
carried out at any cost.” 


By the Euphrates Valley Railway we 
should save 10 days between London 
and Lahore and the North-West Pro- 
vinces of India, and five days in ea 
journey to Bombay. The general fea- 
tures of the projected railway might be \ 
summed up thus— 


“1, It would pass through 900 miles of level 
country, and if it were made, it would connect 
the Mediterranean with the head of the Persian 
Gulf, between which and Kurrachee and Bom- 
bay regular communication is now maintained 
by a line of powerful steamers subsidized by the 
Indian Government. 2, Making Kurrachee the 
European port of India in place of Bombay, it 
would save about 1,000 miles in the distance 
between England and India, and by the substi- 
tution of railway for boat transit would reduce 
the time occupied in the journey by one-half— 
i.e., to 10 days instead of 20 days. 3. It would 
render it possible to maintain India with a 
smaller European garrison than is now neces- 
sary, and would thus reduce our military ex- 
penditure. 4. It would save the Government 
large sums in sudden emergencies by the facili- 
ties it would afford—and that at all seasons of 
the year—for the transport of troops and stores. 
5. It would enable troops from England to be 
landed at Kurrachee in about 14 days, and in 
two or three days more at Lahore, Peshawur, 
or Delhi. 6. It would subject an enemy advanc- 
ing towards the North-West Frontier of India to 
easy attack in the flank and rear, and would 
render the invasion of India all but impossible. 
7. It would make the resources of England so 
promptly available in the East that any hostile 
movement directed against us, whether from 
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within or without our Indian Frontier, might 
thus be effectually checked before it could as- 
sume formidable proportions. 8. It would give 
our extensive military establishment in India a 
direct influence in support of our power and 
prestige in Europe. 9. It would give England 
| the first strategical position in the world. 10. It 
/ would facilitate the protection of Asia Minor by 
England.” 
He maintained, then, that they ought 
to see whether they could not at once 
take some steps to carry out that scheme, 
which had been proposed so often, and 
he was sure that the Government would 
recognize the importance of it. He was 
sure that the noble Earl the Leader of 
the House, if he had been present, would 
have admitted the importance of the 
question. If it were not constructed by 
jHer Majesty’s Government or a British 
Company, Russia or Germany, which 
had both been negotiating for conces- 
sions for the construction of a railway, 
and neither of which Powers was so 
much interested in the new route to 
India as this country, would be before 
us. He implored the Government not 
to shut their eyes to the great import- 
ance of the question. It had often been 
brought forward. They had made many 
great blunders. Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment made a great blunder in con- 
nection with the Suez Canal question, 
and they had only seen the mistake 
when it was too late. Let them not be 
too late again. ‘They should derive 
benefit from their experience, and refrain 
from blundering in the case of the 
Euphrates Valley, the importance of 
which the Government should at once 
admit. Let them not give the Russian 
or German Governments the opportunity 
of making this line. Let them at once 
perceive the importance in a political, 
commercial, and strategical sense, of 
constructing the line by England or by 
English capital. He did not say any- 
thing about giving a guarantee for the 
£8,000,000, which, he believed, the 
scheme would cost; but let them be pre- 
pared to give a fair amount of encou- 
ragement and protection to those who 
were willing to make the line, which 
would place this country in the first 
political position in the world, would 
render the events now occurring near 
the Suez Canal of comparatively little 
importance, and would tend to maintain 
the glory and dignity of the Empire. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in re- 
ply, said, that his noble Friend the Se- 
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cretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Earl Granville) would have answered 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Laming- 
ton) had he not been summoned to at- 
tend the Queen at Windsor; but, in his 
noble Friend’s absence, it devolved upon 
him (the Earl of Kimberley) to say a few 
words on that occasion. The observa- 
tions which the noble Lord had made 
were of very interesting character and 
related to a subject which had for many 
years excited a great amount of interest 
and attention both in India and in this 
country. In fact, he hardly remembered 
a time when the question of an alterna- 
tive route to India by the Euphrates 
Valley had not been under discussion. 
As the noble Lord had stated, the result 
of that discussion culminated in the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the whole 
subject. That Committee sat in 1871 
land reported in 1872. They discussed 
all the alternative lines, and he thought 
they agreed as to which particular line 
would be most desirable ; but they also 
went into the question of expense, and 
he believed that the amount required to 
reopen such a line was reckoned at 
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£10,000,000 sterling. The requisite 
capital, it appeared, could not be ob- 
tained without a guarantee from the 
Government, and from the time when 
the Report was presented until now no 
Government had thought it advisable to 
enter into such a guarantee. No one 
doubted that an alternative route or al- 
ternative routes to India might be con- 
structed, and that they must all of them 
be valuable. They would increase trade, 
and would, of course, afford the means 
of expediting our communication with 
India by another line in case the Suez 
Canal should unfortunately be inter- 
rupted; and, no doubt, that would 
benefit the commerce of the whole world. 
It did not, however, follow that the Go- 
vernment ought to enter into a guaran- 
tee ; and he had no authority for saying 
that the present Government, any more 
than the late Govornment, were pre- 
pared to give such a guarantee. He 
was afraid, therefore, that the project 
would have to remain what it had been 
for so long—namely, an interesting pro- 
ject, but one not likely very soon to be 
brought to a successful issue. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, that, if 
he rightly understood his noble Friend 
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a guarantee either from the Imperial, or 
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from the Indian Government. All he 
(the Earl of Derby) understood him to 
ask was for such unofficial assistance as 
might be fairly given by the State to 
any Company which undertook the con- 
struction of that line. If his noble 
Friend’s request went no further than 
that, there could be no possible objection 
to it. In fact, the only persons who 
would be likely to have any cause for 
complaint would be the shareholders of 
the line. But having himself looked a 
little into that matter in former days, he 
(the Earl of Derby) saw little prospect 
of that railway being constructed with- 
out large and liberal assistance from 
either the English or the Indian Ex- 
chequer. In the present state of things, 
and considering the small amount of 
traffic that would arise from the desert 
districts through which it must pass, he 
did not think it would require much ar- 
gument to convince their Lordships that 
an unguaranteed and unsubsidized line 
had not the slightest chance of success. 
It was true that a deputation had waited 
on Lord Palmerston on the subject, and 
that strong arguments had been used on 
the occasion, grounded on the advantage 
of a second line of communication with 
India; but since then the Suez Canal 
had been constructed, and a different 
state of things therefore existed. At the 
time referred to, not only was the Canal 
not made, but there was a strong belief 
that it never could be made. It must 
be borne in mind that what made a rail- 
way prosperous was passengers, goods, 
and mails, and there was not likely to 
be much prosperity of that kind, looking 
at the enormous expenditure of capital 
which would be necessary. His noble 
Friend had truly said that a saving of 
many miles would be gained by a line 
of this kind to the Persian Gulf, and 
that postal communication with India 
would be more rapid; but that was dis- 
cussed a quarter of a century ago, when 
circumstances were different. Now that 
so large a proportion of the communica- 
tion between this country and India was 
arried on by telegraph, it was far more 
jimportant that the telegraph system 
should be rendered efficient and econo- 
mical, than that a somewhat cheaper 
Mail Service should be provided. As to 
passengers, he thought his noble Friend 
had not sufficiently considered the diffi- 
cult nature of the country over which this 
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line was to pass. During half the year 
the line would be impracticable, owing to 
the excessive heat. This line, 700 miles 
in length, was to be carried through a 
burning desert in order to save four or 
five days; but there would be no pas- 
senger traffic over it for half the year. 
No doubt the Red Sea route was long, 
but it was performed in an open steamer, 
and not in a closed-up railway carriage. 
There was a great difference between 
travelling by a steamer, where it was 
possible to get some air, and being 
penned up in a railway carriage; and if 
a regiment of Europeans were sent by 
this line at any time between April and 
October, it was extremely probable that 
very few would arrive at their destina- 
tion in a healthy condition. With regard 
to the goods traffic, all goods sent by 
this line would be liable to a double 
transhipment, the expense of which the 
goods could not bear, especially having 
regard to the competition of the Suez 
Canal. As his noble Friend did not pro- 
pose to makethislinea Government work, 
he would not enter into the question, 
which otherwise he might be prepared 
to raise—namely, the political difficul- 
ties which might arise in the event of 
protection being necessary in case of 
foreign invasion or domestic disturbance 
in the districts through which the line 
would pass; but such questions would 
have to be considered befure anything 
could be done. No doubt their Lord- 
ships would agree with him as to the 
extreme importance of there being no 
interruption of the Suez Canal, nor did 
he believe that any British Government 
would permit it to be obstructed; but 
when it was said that the mere increase 
of traffic would make a second line neces- 
sary, as a matter of comparison between 
the two in an economical point of view, 
he believed that it would be found far 
more economical to widen and deepen 
the Suez Canal, rather than to construct 
a new line of communication. Many of 
the largest, and therefore most economi- 
cal, class of vessels could not at present use 
the Canal, and he thought that money 
would be far more profitably spent in 
widening the Canal than in the construc- 
tion of the proposed railway. Com- 
mercially speaking, he thought there 
would be a greater return from £1 spent 
on the former object than there would 
be from £10 spent on the latter. If the 
object of the Company was to obtain 
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valuable commercial results, he had no 
hesitation in saying that he did not be- 
lieve that they would be obtained by 
the Euphrates Valley line. The expen- 
diture was far too heavy to afford a 
chance of any favourable returns; and 
even if such could be reasonably ex- 
pected, he did not believe that either 
on political or commercial grounds the 
matter was one of urgent necessity. 

Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, that in 
alluding to the Suez or overland route 
to India the name of Captain Waghorn 
should not be omitted, as having been 
the instrument selected by the President 
of the India Board, in 1839, to carry out 
the arrangements for the Overland Mail 
Service to India, a noble Relative of his 
having been at that time First Lord of 
the Board of Control. A Camel Service 
should be first tried, not only to open 
communication with the different Chiefs, 
but as a means of ascertaining, to some 
extent, how far a Mail Service would be 
remunerative; also some intermediate 
railway communication would have to be 
first tried to ascertain how the proposal 
would work, in which the Government 
should assist in the shape of a subsidy. 
At any rate, not any step should be 
omitted to insure the proposed route 
eventually to this country, after the pre- 
liminary steps were more complete in 
respect to surveying the route. 

THe Eart or CARNARVON said, 
that the question raised by his noble 
Friend (Lord Lamington) was one of 
great importance and interest; but, at 
the same time, there was no doubt that 
the proposed route was full of difficul- 
ties, and the main objection was that the 
termini would be at a great distance, 
and in the event of war that at Trebe- 
zond might be completely closed. There 
was, no doubt, something very attrac- 
tive in an alternative route, which would 

e shorter than the existing route, and 
he (the Earl of Carnarvon) believed 
that this was the best that had been 
proposed for a railway through this dis- 
jtrict; but it would cost £8,000,000 or 
|£10,000,000, and he could not see how 
any Company would undertake it asa 
commercial enterprize. The only justi- 
fication for the Government affording 
fany large assistance in its construction 
{would be on military grounds; but 
there were three objections to it from 
‘that point of view. In the first place, 
i the climate was so severe during half the 
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year that it would be pony imprac- 
ticable to send troops by the proposed 
route, closely packed for three days in 
railway carriages, without suffering a 
great deal; and, secondly, full advan- 
tage could not be taken of the railway 
unless it passed round the head of the 
Persian Gulf, and until, consequently, 
another line of railway was made to 
complete it. Lastly, it could hardly be 
denied that, although Colonel Chesney 
had stated that the tribes might be 
subsidized to prevent them doing mis- 
chief to the lines, yet an English gene- 
ral, in a time of difficulty and at a great 
crisis, would probably pause and consi- 
der how far he was justified in sending 
troops over long distances of railway 
lines that could not by any possibility be 
guarded, for it must be borne in mind 
that breaking up the line at any point 
might expose a large number of men 
to serious danger. There were, beyond 
doubt, two great lines of communica- 
tion between this country and India— 
namely, the Suez Canal and the Cape 
route. They should not, though fully 
acknowledging the obvious value of the 
Suez Canal, neglect the Cape route. 
At present, the difference in the dis- 
tances amounted, in point of time, to 
only 10 days, and that difference was a 
diminishing one as the large steamers 
increased their speed. Believing, as he 
did, in the enormous importance of the 
route, yet he would urge the Govern- 
ment to omit nothing to insure the safety 
and efficiency of the old route by the 
Cape. He quite admitted that the heat 
of the climate by the Euphrates Valley 
route would be very distressing to 
railway passengers, that the expense 
of construction would be enormous, and 
there would be little likelihood of any 
return ; and he thought that if any pre- 
ference or assistance was given, it was 
far better that it should be given to the 
Cape route. 

rp BLANTYRE said, there could 
be little, if any, doubt that a railway 
between the Mediterranean and Persian 
Gulf would pay, if the right line were 
taken. That line he would suppose to be 
from Alexandretta, by Aleppo, to Mosul, 
and along the left (East) bank of the 
Tigris to Bagdad. There would be no 
difficulty in passing soldiers along it—in 
hot countries, asin Spain, express trains 
started in the evening in place of the 
morning—the troops would travel at 
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night, and so the day resting in airy 
barracks. When the average return on 
about 10,000 miles of railways in India 
was about 5 per cent, a trunk railway, 
and selected line through Asiatic Turkey, 
must pay commercially. The difficulties 
were political. For instance, if an Eng- 
lish Company had built a railway in 
Bessarabia, after the Crimean War— 
the Company would now find itself de- 
livered over to Russia—the same, or 
something of the kind, might happen in 
Asiatic Turkey; but if England would 
give a guarantee, or a substantial sub- 
sidy, as in the case of the Suez Canal, the 
British nation would have an interest 
in supporting the Company. They did 
not fear for the undertaking as a com- 
mercial project, but required to be pro- 
tected against political changes. 

Lorp LAMINGTON, in reply, said, 
with reference to what had been said by 
his noble Friend (Lord Ellenborough), 
he would remind the House and the 

| Government that all the preliminary 
steps had been taken, and, with the con- 
sent of the Turkish Government and 

| the approval of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the line could be commenced at 

| once. He would move for the produc- 

| tion of the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1871, and 

,also request that any communications 

with the Indian Government on the sub- 

| ject should be presented at the same 
time. 
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Moved for, “ Reports from the Select Commit~ 
tee of the House of Commons of 1871 and 
1872; together with the Minutes of Evidence, 
&e.”"—( The Lord Lamington.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
Government would consent to the pro- 
duction of the House of Commons Com- 
mittee’s Report; but he could not 
undertake to say whether they would 
geen! Correspondence with the Indian 

overnment on this question without 
Notice being given. 


Motion agreed to. 


Message to the Commons for Copy of the 
Reports from the Select Committee of that 
House of 1871 and 1872; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, &c. 


ENTAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL.—(No. 191.) 
(The Earl of Rosebery.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


{Juty 17, 1882} 
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Toe Marovess or TWEEDDALE 
said, he wished to draw the attention of 
their Lordships to the large number of 
measures—14, he believed—still on the 
Statute Book dealing with entail in 
Scotland. Those Acts required to be 
consolidated ; and it would be well if the 
Government would give their attention 
to the question of the desirability of con- 
solidating them. The effect of the pre- 
sent condition of affairs was, that in 
every case in which an owner of land, 
or person interested, wished to bring the 
law into operation, he would be obliged 
to call in the services of a lawyer, not 
only at great inconvenience, but very 
often at great expense, in order that 
none of the provisions of the Acts might 
be omitted from consideration. He did 
not suppose the Government could move 
in the matter at the present time; but 
he wished to impress upon them the 
great desirability of consolidating the 
law in this regard. 

Tue Eart or MINTO said, he fully 
concurred in theobservations of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Tweeddale). 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
would at once admit that it would be 


t very desirable if steps could be taken to 


bring about a consolidation of the Law 
of Entail in Scotland. With regard to 
the subject complained of by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Tweeddale) 
as to the expense necessarily resultin 

from employing a gentleman of the Lega 

Profession, of course there was always 
a certain amount of work which could 
only be done by legal advisers. The 
noble Earl who spoke last (the Earl of 
Minto) appeared to think that the task 
of consolidation would be an easy one; 
but he (the Earl of Rosebery) could not 
agree with that, because, in the expe- 
rience they had gathered from draw- 
ing the present Bill, they had been 
obliged to refer to previous Acts, and it 
was at once apparent to them that the 
codification of those Acts would be a 
work of considerable time and labour. 
After the passing of the new Act, how- 
ever, probably it would not be so difficult 
to ascertain the state of the law as it was 
before ; but still it would not be an easy 
matter. He would promise to submit 
the matter to the Scotch Legal Advisers 
of the Crown, and he hoped those hon. 
and learned Gentlemen would see their 
day at some future, but not very dis- 
tant time, to carry the suggestion of the 
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noble Marquess as to consolidation into 
effect. 


Clause 2 (Definitions). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Rosz- 
BERY, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 1, line 9, after the second 
(“‘ Acts’), insert (‘‘ and sections of 
Acts.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Provisions for applications 
for authority to borrow, charge, lease, 
and feu). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Rost- 
BERY, the following Amendments made : 
—lIn page 2, line 29, leave out (‘‘ expe- 
dient ”) and insert (‘‘ for the public 
advantage and not prejudical to the 
estate ’’); line 31, leave out (‘* or nomi- 
nal”); line 32, add new paragraph— 

“ Provided that it shall not be lawful for the 
applicant to take any grassum or consideration 
for granting such fees or lease other than the 
feu duty or the rent, and if any such grassum or 


consideration shall be taken such feu or lease 
shall be null and void ;”’ 


line 33. after (“ feu’’) insert (‘or grant 
leases.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


-Clause 7 (Lease may be renewed three 
years before expiration). 


On the Motion of The Lord Watson, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 2, line 38, leave out (‘‘ fourteen ’’), 
and insert (‘‘ seven.’’) 


Tue Maravess or TWEEDDALE 
moved an Amendment in respect of re- 
newals of leases before their expira- 
tion. 

Lorp WATSON said, that in the Bill, 
as originally drawn, it had been pro- 
posed that a lease should be renewable 
to the tenant and his heirs at any time 
within ‘‘ three years” previous to the 
expiration ; but ‘‘two years”’ had been 
substituted for three, and power given 
to let to any tenant. He could not 
agree to the Amendment, as he believed 
that every facility should be given to 
those interested to renew their leases. 
He failed to see why the right should 
be restricted to the tenant in possession 
and his heirs, because the object was to 
provide for the letting of the property to 
the best advantage. 

THz Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, that, in his view, to 
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settle the renewal of a lease before the 
expiration of the old lease was contrary 
to the whole spirit of the law in Scot- 
land. That would be interfering with 
the liberty of a landlord, who might 
desire to retain a particular person on 
his land. The end of the tenancy would 
be the time to make these arrange- 
ments. 

Tue Eart or: ROSEBERY said, in 
his opinion, it would not be fair to take 
away any of a tenant’s existing rights. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Provision for disposal of 
fund deposited or invested after four- 
teen years). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Rosr- 
BERY, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 5, line 24, leave out (‘ dis- 
entail’), and insert (‘‘ original applica- 
tion.”’) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Ross- 


BERY, the fcllowing New Clause (a) was 


-| added after Clause 13 :— 


(Settlements by marriage contract not to be 

disappointed.) 

‘* Where any heir of entail in possession of 
an entailed estate, or the heir apparent to such 
estate, shall, together or separately, have se- 
cured by obligation in any marriage contract 
the descent of such estate upon the issue of 
the marriage in reference to which such con- 
tract is entered into, it shall not be competent 
for such heir of entail in possession or heir ap- 
parent, or either of them, to apply for or to con- 
sent to the disentail of such estate until there 
shall be born a child of such marriage capable 
of taking the estate in terms of such contract, 
and who by himself or his guardian shall con- 
sent to such disentail, or until such marriage 
shall be dissolved without such child being born, 
unless the justice or justices named in such con- 
tract, or the party or parties at whose sight the 
provisions of the contract are directed to be 
carried into execution, shall concur in such 
application or consent.” 


Tur Eart ory ROSEBERY, in mov- 
ing the insertion of a new clause (3), 
to follow the one just inserted in the 
Bill, said, that when the Bill was in 
Committee the noble and learned Earl 
opposite (Earl Cairns) had taken a strong 
objection to the clause as it then stood, 
and it was considered advisable to strike 
out the section, in order that the matter 
might be reconsidered at this stage. 
He (the Earl of Rosebery) must confess 
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he attached great importance to the 
clause, and it had been reinstated with 
well-considered Amendments, which he 
believed would go far to obviate the 
objections which had been expressed. 
He did not, however, think that the 
words he proposed would carry out the 
arrangements the noble and learned Earl 
was willing to accept. The whole ques- 
tion had been argued on a previous occa- 
sion, so that it would not be necessary 
for him to repeat what he had already 
said in favour of the proposal. He 
would merely point out that, unless 
there was some such provision imported 
into the Bill, no creditor would either 
advance money or supply goods; and, 
if they did not provide such a clause, 
the proprietor only would be in a posi- 
tion to sell the estate. He thought their 
Lordships would consider the clause to 
be an equitable one, and he hoped they 
would accept it. 


Moved, After the new Clause inserted 
after Clause 13, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Powers of creditors of heir entitled to 
disentail.} 


‘* Where any heir of entail in possession is 


entitled to disentail the estate, with the consent 
of any other heir or heirs, or upon such consent 
being dispensed with by the Court, any creditor 
of such heir in possession in respect of debt in- 
curred after the passing of this Act who has 
obtained decree against him for payment and 
charged upon the decree, shall, in the event of 
the debt so incurred not being paid for six 
months after the expiration of the charge, be 
entitled to apply tothe Court, and the Court shall, 
if the said debt is not paid within three months 
after the date of the application, proceed as if 
the heir in possession had made application to 
disentail the estate, and shall ordain him to 
execute an instrument of disentail of the estate, 
or of such parts thereof as may be necessary for 
payment of such debt ; and if he refuses or fails 
to do so the Court may grant authority to the 
clerk of Court to execute such instrument, and 
after provision is made for the interests of any 
other heirs of entail whose consents are neces- 
sary in the application, and any other creditors 
whose debts are secured on the estate, the credi- 
tor shall be entitled to affect the estate for pay- 
ment of such debt, and shall have the same 
rights and interests therein as if an instrument 
of disentail had been executed and recorded by 
the heir in possession himself. 

“If the estates of such heir of entail in pos- 
session of an entailed estate shall be sequestrated 
for debt incurred after the passing of this Act, 
the trustee on his sequestrated estates shall be 
entitled to apply to the Court for authority to 
disentail the estate, and the Court shall forth- 
with proceed as if such heir had made applica- 
tion to disentail the estate, in the same manner 
as is directed in this section with regard to an 
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ere by a creditor.”—(The Earl of Rose- 
ery.) 

Lorp WATSON said, he must point 
out that the original clause included 
creditors whose debts were incurred be- 
fore the passing of the Act, whereas the 
present clause was limited to creditors 
in debts incurred after the passing of 
the Act. That was certainly an Amend- 
ment. As the clause stood originally 
in the Bill, it would have acted very un- 
justly, and it was accordingly struck out. 
He (Lord Watson), following the ex- 
ample of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Rosebery), would refrain from arguing 
the question further than to observe that 
in the case of an entailed proprietor the 
position of the debtor was perfectly well 
known. As he had previously opposed 
the Amendment on general principles, 
he should not occupy their a 
time further, but would state that, in his 
opinion, if the Amendment were accepted 
the clause, as now framed, would be 
quite unworkable. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that the last objection of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Watson) 
would be a most formidable one, if it 
were well founded. He (the Lord 
Chancellor), however, believed that it 
was not well founded. He believed that 
the principle contained in the clause was 
a just and equitable one, and that the 
creditors should exercise the same power 
on the estate as their debtor, when he 
had a right to ask for its disentailment. 
The law was perfectly well settled in 
England, and creditors, under similar 
circumstances, could obtain a remedy 
against the tenant in tail in possession, 
although the effect would be not, as 
under this Bill, to buy out, but entirely 
to defeat the succession of the next heir. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not think the new clause would 
effect the object the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Rosebery) had in view. No doubt, 
the creditors would well study the ques- 
tion, and there would really be no ques- 
tion of their disappointment. The next 
heir would take possession of the pro- 
perty, subject to the engagements to 
other members of the family, and to 
engagements with other persons after- 
wards. Now, by the clause it was pro- 
posed that, under all circumstances, he 
should be forced to oust the members of 
his family in favour of other parties 
having claims against him. It seemed 
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to him that, in cases of that kind, the 
heir should be given a right of election. 
The clause, in his opinion, ought not to 
be adopted. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
was much grieved and surprised that 
the noble Marquess opposite (the Mar- 

uess of Salisbury) should have brought 

orward such an immoral doctrine. He 
(the Earl of Rosebery) was quite aware 
of the fact that there were some engage- 
ments entered into by the heir with the 
other members of the family; but en- 
gagements with the family should only 
run a reasonable time. It was all very 
well to argue this question on the ground 
of honesty; but, besides the ground of 
honesty, there was another ground which 
could not be lost sight of, and that was 
the ground of expediency. If a man 
who had the power of disposing of an 
estate chose to run into debt, and thereby 
become involved in difficulties, surely he 
ought not to be allowed to avoid dis- 
posing of his property. Supposing a 
man were owing £5,000 upon an estate, 
and that he was able to keep his cre- 
ditors out of it by simply refusing to 
disentail, would that be an act of justice 
to the creditors? Would it be just to 
deliberately repudiate the power of pay- 
ing debts by a simple application to the 
Court of Chancery? On the grounds of 
morality and justice, he hoped their 
Lordships would accept the proposal of 
the Government to insert the clause. If 
the clause were not agreed to, and if 
their Lordships should thus repudiate 
the power of paying their debts on ap- 
plication, the enemies of their Order 
would be furnished with a very serious 
argument against them. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided: — Contents 52; Not-Contents 
67: Majority 15. 


CONTENTS. 


Selborne, L. (Z. Chan- Morley, E. 
cellor.) Northbrook, E. 
Saint Germans, E. 
Somerset, D. Sydney, E. 
Ailesbury, M. 
Northampton, M. 


Canterbury, V. 
Eversley, V. 
Gordon, V. 
Camperdown, I. deen.) 

Clarendon, E. Leinster, V. (D. Leine 
Dartrey, E. ster.) 

Derby, E. Powerscourt, V. 
Kimberley, E. 

Minto, E. Aberdare, L. 
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Carysfort, L. (Z. Carys- 
fort.) 

Churchill, L. 

Coleridge, L. 

Crewe, L. 

De Mauley, L. 

Fitzgerald, L. 

Houghton, L. 

Howth, L. (Z. Howth.) 

Lawrence, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Meldrum, L. (WM. 
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Ramsay, L. (E. Dail- 
usie.) 

Reay, L. 

Rosebery, L. (EZ. Rose- 
bery.) 

Sandhurst, L. 

Saye and Sele, L. 

Skene, L. (Z. Fife.) 

Strafford, L. (V. En- 
Jield.) 

Stratheden and Camp- 
bell, L. 

Sudeley, L. 

Thurlow, L. 

Truro, L 

Tweeddale, L. (i. 
Tweeddale.) 

Tweedmouth, L. 

Waveney, L. 

Wolverton, L. 
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Richmond, D. 


Bath, M. 
Hertford, M. 
Salisbury, M. 


Amherst, E. 

Bathurst, E. 
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Mar and Kellie, E. 
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Powis, E. 

Redesdale, E. 

Romney, E. 

Rosse, E. 

Rosslyn, E. 

Sandwich, E. 
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Wilton, E. 


Cranbrook, V. 
Hardinge, V. 
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Hutchinson, V. (E£. 
Donoughmore.) 
Templetown, V. 


Abinger, L. 
Blantyre, L. 


Brabourne, L. 

Brodrick, L. (V. Mid- 
leton.) 

Colchester, L. 

Colville of Culross, L. 

Denman, L. 

de Ros, L. [Teller.] 

Digby, L 

Dunsany, L. 

Ellenborough, L. 

Foxford, L. (£. Lime- 
rick.) 

Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 

Harlech, L. 

Harris, L. 

Hartismere, L.(Z. Hen- 
niker.) 

Inchiquin, L. 

Lamington, L. 

Leconfield, L. 

Manners, L. 

O'Neill, L. 

rn and Browne, 


Penrhyn, L. 

Poltimore, L. 

Saltoun, L. 

Shute, L. (V. Barring- 
ton. 


) 
Silchester, L. (Z. Long- 
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Talbot de Malahide, L. 
Trevor, L. 
Ventry, L. 
Watson, L. 
Windsor, L. 
Wynford, L. 


Resolved in the negative. 


Clause 18 (Price to be consigned. 
Where price paid in consols, dividends 
to be paid to applicant and his suc- 


cessors. Where 


estate encumbered. 
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698 Foreign 
Where applicant desires investment, 
trustees may be appointed. Powers of 
. trustees. Purchase of lands. Invest- 
ment after applicant’s death.) 


On the Motion of The Earl of Rosz- 
BERY, the following Amendment made:— 
In page 7, line 26, leave out (‘‘ sub- 
section”’), and insert (‘‘ sub-sections.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Disposition to be granted 
at sight of Court). 

On the Motion of The Earl of Rosz- 
BERY, the following Amendment made:— 
In page 9, line 25, after (‘‘transaction’’), 
insert— 

(“And in particular a clause providing that 
the purchaser shall have warrandice against the 
price, so long as the same shall remain extant, 
deposited or invested as aforesaid, and binding 
the applicant and his heirs of provision in war- 
randice to the extent of the shares of the price 
received by them respectively, in the event of 
the price being disentailed and divided among 
the applicant and his heirs of provision accord- 
ing to their respective interests therein.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Marquess of 
Hunt ty, the following new Clause was 
inserted after Clause 18:— 


‘Tn all applications for disentail or sale under 
this Act, where the heir in possession shall have 
expended sums in improving the estate which 
he is entitled to charge upon the entailed estate 
without consents, such heir shall be entitled to 
produce a statement of such expenditure, and 
upon the Court declaring such expenditure to be 
properly chargeable upon the estate, the amount 
thereof, or such portion as the Court may de- 
clare properly chargeable, shall be paid to such 
heir out of the price of the estate, and shall be 
taken into consideration in fixing the values of 
compensation payable to the next heirs.” 


On the Motion of The Earl of Gat- 
LowaY, the following new Clause was 
inserted after Clause 20 :— 


“Where any money or other property heri- 
table or moveable has been or shall be held or 
invested in trust for the purpose of purchasing 
land to be entailed, it shall be lawful for the 
person, who, if the land were entailed in terms 
of the trust, would be the heir entitled to 
possession thereof, to make summary applica- 
tion to the Court for warrant and authority to 
the person or persons by whom the said money 
or property is held in trust at the time, to deal 
with and apply the same or the proceeds there- 
of as if it were the price of entailed land sold 
in pursuance of this Act.’’ 


SoHEDULE. 


On the Motion of The Earl of Rosz- 
BERY, the following Amendments made : 
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—In page 11, line 4, after (‘'50”’), in- 
sert (ss. 14, 15, 16, 17,’); in line 9, 
after (‘‘ 51 ’’), insert (‘‘ ss. 2, 3.’’) 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3° Zo-morrow; and to 
be printed as amended. 


(No. 195.) 


ANNAM—OCCUPATION BY FRENCH 
TROOPS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HARRIS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, If it is the 
fact that the French Government have 
landed troops at Hansi in Annam, and 
for what purpose; and, whether there is 
any reason to suppose that the effect of 
such landing of troops will in any way 
affect the interests of British trade in 
those parts? The noble Lord said that, 
in asking the Question, he did not wish 
to imply that there was even a remote 
possibility of the friendly relations at 
present existing between this country 
and the Chinese Empire being strained, 
or that there was any cause to fear 
French competition ; but Annam wason 
the South, as Corea was on the North, a 
tributary of China, and he believed there 
was reason to fear that the encroachment 
of European Powers on either of those 
tributaries might lead to complications 
with China, which complications might 
affect our large and increasing trade in 
those seas. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, in reply, 
said, it was quite true that French troops 
had attacked Hansi and captured it. 
The reason assigned was, that the 
position of the French in Annam had 
been endangered by the conduct of 
certain Mandarins. He was glad to be 
able to say that, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government, this would not in 
any way affect or endanger the interests 
of British trade in that part of the 
world. 


FOREIGN OFFICIAL REPORTS. 
QUESTION. 


Lorp HOUGHTON asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
he can make any arrangement with the 
Foreign Offices of Continental Powers 
by which the papers on foreign affairs 
communicated by Foreign Governments 
to their respective Public Assemblies 
may be deposited in the Library of the 
House for the use of its Members? 
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Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said, 
the Question was not so simple as the 
noble Lord seemed to suppose. There 
was an official objection to giving state- 
ments of what took place in the Par- 
liament of foreign countries; but as re- 
garded the other branch of the Question, 
there was now a Committee sitting on 
the subject of the communication to Par- 
liament of certain Papers of an inter- 
national character, and the point might 
perhaps be considered by them. The 

ibrarian of the House of Lords was a 
Member of that Committee. 

House adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o'clock, till To-morrow a quarter 
past Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, \7th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Segtecr Commirrer— Report— 
Law of Distress [No. 284]. 

Puntic Britis — Urdered — First Reading — 
Fishery Board (Scotland) * [240]. 

Second Reading—Medical Act (1858) Amend- 
ment * [237]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) * [189]. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (ve-comm.) 
[213]—nr.v. [Sixth Night]. 

Report—Elementary Education Provisional Or- 
ders Confirmation (Finchley, &c.) * [219]. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [195]; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance* [233], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 


— o> o— 


EGYPT (MILITARY AFFAIRS) — PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT ALEX- 
ANDRIA—POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT.—EXPLANATION. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: It will 
be in the recollection of the House, that 
on Wednesday last I stated that so far 
were the Powers from having, as it was 
alleged, protested against the action 
taken for the protection of the British 
Fleet at Alexandria, that— 

‘* The only two Powers that had mentioned 
it—namely, Austria and Germany—had de- 
clared that our action was perfectly legitimate.” 
On Saturday I said that I saw no reason 
to modify that statement. Her Majesty’s 
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Government did not, of course, invite an 
expression of opinion on the part of 
Foreign Governments upon such a point; 
but my statement as regards Austria 
was founded on conversations between 
Count Kalnoky and Sir Henry Elliot, 
and between Count Karolyi and Lord 
Granville. With regard to Germany, I 
now find that I was not justified in 
stating that the German Government, 
as such, had expressed an approval. 
There were, however, both on Wednes- 
day and on Saturday, circumstances cal- 
culated to make me believe that such 
was the case. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Can 
the hon. Baronet lay upon the Table a 
report of the conversation between Count 
Karolyi and Earl Granville ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Papers on the subject will be included 
among those to be presented in due 
course. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)— 
CAPTAIN M‘NEIL, J.P. 

Mr.GIVAN asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the fact, as stated in the ‘ Belfast 
Daily Post,” that a Memorial signed by 
the Rev. William Thompson, Rector of 
the parish of Layde, county Antrim, the 
Rev. Eugene O’Meara, P.P., the Rev. 
Charles Giles, Presbyterian Minister, the 
Rev. P. Starkey, P.P., Dr. Robinson, 
and over twenty of the most respectable 
merchants and farmers in the town and 
neighbourhood of Cushendall, county 
Antrim, has lately been presented to the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, requesting 
an investigation into the magisterial 
conduct of Captain Daniel M‘Neil, J.P., 
against whom a strong feeling of dis- 
satisfaction exists in the locality; that 
the Lord Chancellor declined to grant 
an investigation, on the grounds that 
the matters complained of could be dealt 
with in a court of law; and, whether, 
in the present condition of the Country, 
it is intended to permit this gentleman 
to retain the commission of the peace ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The matter re- 
ferred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member is one entirely for the Lord 
Chancellor, and my attention had not 
been called to it except by this Question. 
The Lord Chancellor has, however, 
favoured me with a report in reference 
to the question, from which I learn that 
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he did receive the Memorial referred to, 
in which certain complaints were pre- 
ferred against Captain M‘Neil. Having 
considered the complaints, he arrived at 
the conclusion that there was nothing 
in them calling for his interference, and 
nothing that would justify him in re- 
moving Captain M‘Neil’s name from the 
Commission of the Peace. 


POST OFFICE—POST CARDS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in view of the 
fact that the existing Post Office Regu- 
lation, with regard to postage payable 
on acard with a halfpenny stamp affixed, 
makes it necessary that the contents of 
the card should be read in the post office, 
in order to determine whether they are 
or are not of the nature of a letter, and, 
further, that it is practically impossible 
for postmasters to decide the point if the 
communication be written in a foreign 
language, or in cipher, he will recon- 
sider the subject, and allow cards with a 
halfpenny stamp affixed to pass through 
the post office without extra charge, irre- 
spective of the matter they may con- 
tain ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: As I stated on a 
previous occasion when a Question on 
this subject was put to me by the hon. 
Member, the chief reason why it has 
been thought necessary that post cards 
with an embossed stamp should alone be 
used was that for purposes of sorting it 
was desirable that cards should be of a 
certain size and substance, and that in- 
convenience would arise if the sorters 
had to judge of these matters. I am 
glad, however, to say that I think I now 
see my way to get over the difficulty by 
allowing cards with a distinctive mark 
upon them to be sent as post cards if a 
halfpenny stamp is affixed for postage. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET, while thanking 
the right hon. Gentleman for his con- 
cession, said, that he yet hoped to make 
him a thorough convert to his views ; 
and he should, therefore, call attention 
to the matter on going into Committee 
of Supply. 


DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRE- 
LAND)—SUPERANNUATIONS. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the case that, while the 
officers of English district lunatic asy- 
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lums may after fifteen years’ service 
be awarded a pension or superannuation 
allowance amounting to two-thirds of 
the amount of their salaries and of the 
annual value of their allowances, apart- 
ments, &c., the officers of Irish district 
lunatic asylums, whose salaries are much 
smaller, can after twenty years’ service 
be awarded as a superannuation allow- 
ance only one-third of the amount of 
their salaries alone; whether, if this be 
so, there exists any sufficient reason for 
such a distinction between the two Coun- 
tries ; and, whether the Government in- 
tend to place Irish asylum officers on a 
footing of equality with their English 
fellows ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The facts appear 
to be stated with accuracy in the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Member. The super- 
annuation allowances of these officers 
are regulated by Statute. In the case 
of the officers of the Irish district lunatic 
asylums the principles laid down by the 
Superannuation Act of 1859 have been 
adopted ; and it is not proposed to intro- 
duce any fresh legislation on the sub- 
ject. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS—DISTRI- 
BUTION. 

Mr. BUXTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether he will use 
his influence in favour of the introduc- 
tion of the scheme proposed by the Con- 
troller of the Stationery Office for the 
better and more economical distribution 
to Members of Parliamentary Papers, 
such scheme having appeured “ not un- 
worthy of adoption” to the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Lords and Commons, which 
reported on the subject last year, and of 
which Committee he was himself a Mem- 
ber; and, whether he can inform the 
House what steps have been taken by 
the Treasury or the Home Office as 
to the further recommendation of the 
same Committee, viz., That a fresh List 
should be drawn up for the Promulga- 
tion of the Statutes in place of the anti- 
quated List still in force, originally 
drawn up in 1801, and condemned by a 
Committee of this House in 1835 ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : The subject of the 
distribution of Parliamentary Papers to 
Members is one of some difficulty; and 
although the Joint Committee did de- 
scribe Mr. Pigott’s scheme as not un- 
worthy of adoption, they reported that 
they did not feel competent to make any 
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definite proposals on it. I will, how- 
éver, make inquiries to ascertain whether 
some alterations may not be adopted to 
come into force next Session. As re- 
gards the Promulgation List, a Com- 
mittee has been appointed to revise it. 
They have made considerable progress 
with the work; but have yet a good deal 
to do before they can report. 


RIVER THAMES—THE POLLUTION 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. BRIGGS. asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that a Royal Com- 
mission has been appointed to inquire 
into the pollution of the River Thames, 
he will state what steps have been taken 
to delay further expenditure of the rate- 
payers’ money upon new Metropolitan 
sewage works at Crossness and Barking, 
until the Report of the said Royal Oom- 
mission has been presented ? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: I 
beg to inform the hon. Member that, in 
consequence of the great increase in the 
population of the Metropolis, the Metro- 
politan Board have been obliged to take 


measures for the enlargement of the 
sewage reservoirs at the outfalls, and 


the works referred to in the Question 
have been designed to obviate the neces- 
sity which has occasionally arisen of 
allowing the sewage to pass into the 
River before high water. No money 
has been spent on them up to the present 
time ; and, in view of the appointment 
of the Royal Commission, further action 
in the matter has been adjourned for 
three months from to-day. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
ARRESTS AT LOUGHREA, CO. 
GALWAY. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on the night of the 5th instant, 
Constable Hughes, of the Bookeen Sta- 
tion, county Galway, arrested, in their 
homes, and took from their beds, eleven 
men, heads of families, in the parish of 
Kiltulla, refused them sufficient time to 
dress, handcuffed them, and took them, 
in drenching rain, to Loughrea, a distance 
of seven miles, not having informed any 
of the men of the charge to be made 
against them; whether, on reaching 
Loughrea, about 6 a.m., the eleven men, 


Mr, Courtney 
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drenched to the skin, and suffering much 
from cold and hunger, were placed in 
the ‘black hole’’ of the police station, 
a cell 3ft. 9in. by 8 feet, filled with a 
sickening stench, and having only one 
small aperture to afford a supply of air; 
whether the eleven men were kept in 
this cell from 6 a.m. till half-past nine, 
standing crushed together for want of 
space; and whether the constable on 
guard refused to give a drink of water, 
or to allow any of them to quit the cell 
for a moment, although one of them, 
Martin Huban, suffering from conges- 
tion of the lungs, fainted for want of 
air, had to be held up to the aperture by 
his fellow prisoners to enable him to 
breathe ; whether, at 9.45 a.m. the men, 
handcuffed in pairs, were taken from the 
station to the courthouse, all placed in 
the same lock-up, about 5 ft. by 7 ft., 
and there kept till 1 p.m. and whether 
food and drink were still refused by the 
police, and the men were kept fasting 
until they were brought into the court- 
house, when theclerk of thecourt allowed 
them to buy some bread and butter; 
what were the terms of the charges pre- 
ferred against the prisoners, and upon 
what evidence they rested, and whether 
the presiding magistrate accepted bails, 
and upon representations made by the 
parish priest of Kiltulla as to the re- 
spectability of the prisoners, his pa- 
rishioners, reduced the amount of the 
bails at first required by one-half; and, 
by what action or observation he pro- 
poses to mark the sense of the Executive 
with regard to the treatment of these 
men, still in the hands of the police ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
there was no truth in the facts asserted. 
No one had fainted, water was supplied, 
and the men had been put up for better 
custody in the ordinary barrack lock-up. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASES OF CHARLES 
FROST AND EDWARD SMITH, 
WRONGFULLY CONVICTED. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If he can now inform the House if he 
intends to follow the precedents estab- 
lished in the cases of Johnson, Clowes, 
Habron, and others, and award substan- 
tial compensation to Charles Frost for 
having beentwice wrongfully imprisoned, 
and also if he is prepared to compensate 
Edward Smith, who was wrongfully con- 
victed at the same time and released 
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upon the same grounds ; if the Sergeant 
Walsh upon whose evidence these men 
were convicted is the same officer who 
procured the conviction, about seven 
years ago, of a man named Sweeny, 
whose case, upon being investigated, re- 
sulted in his release after he had served 
four months of a sentence of eighteen ; 
and, if Sergeant Walsh is still a member 
of the police force ? 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT, in 
reply, said, Frost had unfortunately 
fallen into the hands of advisers who 
had told him not to go to the Home 
Office, but to await Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings, with the view of getting exor- 
bitant compensation. If he abandoned 
that course, and came to him (the Home 
Secretary) he would be better advised. 
Sergeant Walsh was still a member of 
the police force, but had been degraded 
to the rank of sub-constable. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—VOLUN. 
TEER ADJUTANTS. 


Mr. ROUND asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether an Adjutant of 
Volunteers can retire on a full pension 
of ten shillings a day after twenty-one 
years’ service; or, is he compelled to 


serve on till he attains the age of fifty- 
five before he can claim the full pension ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; he can 
only attain the full pension at the age of 
55, if he has had 20—not 21—years’ 
service. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
MR. GEOFFREY POWER. 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the case of Mr. Geoffrey Power, 
of Quillia, county Waterford, at present 
in Naas Prison under the provisions of 
the Coercion Act, has yet been re-con- 
sidered ; and, whether, in view of the 
fact that all the other suspects from the 
county Waterford have been released, 
and that the county is peaceable, he can 
now recommend his release ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Geoffrey 
Power’s case is at present under His 
Excellency’s consideration. 


SEEDS (IRELAND) ACT—THE SEED 
RATE. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
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Ireland, If he is aware that forty de- 
crees were obtained at the last Quarter 
Sessions held in Arklow for debts due 
under the seed rate, the sums ranging 
from £3 12s. 4d. down to 8s. 8d.; whe- 
ther one poor man, Denis Conoran, de- 
posed that he was refused seed when he 
applied, but his father (since dead) got 
it, and that he died so poor that he, de- 
fendant, was still in debt for the coffin 
in which he was buried; whether this 
man was decreed for £2 6s. 9d.; whe- 
ther only one month’s time has been 
given for payment, the county court 
judge stating, in giving judgment— 

‘He thought it was a very hard thing to 
proceed against these poor people at this time 
of year;”’ 
and, whether, as Chairman of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, he will 
take any steps to stop further action in 
the matter until after the harvest comes 
in? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have called 
for information about this question, but 
have not yet received it. The facts, as 
far as I have heard, are correctly stated. 
I have referred the matter to the Local 
Government Board. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS’ SITTINGS IN 
CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is aware that the Sub-Com- 
missioners under the Land Act have not 
visited the county Wicklow for several 
months past; what is the cause of the 
delay ; and, when will they resume their 
sittings ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Sub-Com- 
missioners under the Land Act sat in 
County Wicklow four times in February 
and once in March. There has been no 
unnecessary delay. New Circuits were 
commenced on April 17, and the County 
Wicklow comes at the end of the Cir- 
cuit list. The Sub-Commissioners are 
sitting in Baltinglass to-day, and they 
sit in the town of Wicklow on the 31st 
instant. 

Mr. HEALY asked, could not the 
right hon. Gentleman keep the House 
from time to time informed of the move- 
ments of the Sub-Commissioners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
consider if there was any way by which 
such could be done. 
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THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — MR. 
THOMAS K. AUSTIN, J.P. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that a printed 
Circular is now being circulated in Ire- 
land, containing a copy of a Letter ad- 
dressed, under date the 6th of May, by 
Mr. Thomas K. Austin, of Dublin, to 
Mr. Theobald, Secretary to the West 
Cork Railway Company, in which Letter 
Mr. Austin, referring to the murder of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, makes 
use of the following language :— 

‘¢ This last murder will have a good effect ; 
the best thing which happened for several 
years. It will wake up the people of England, 
who cared little for our lives or property so 
long as it was not brought home to themselves. 
Loyal men were put aside, and communists and 
murderers pandered to ;”’ 


and, whether this Mr. Austin is in the 
commission of the peace; and, if so, 
whether the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
will issue a writ of supersedeas to him ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN : I have been un- 
able to obtain any information about 
the alleged Circular. There is a Mr. 
Thomas K. Austin in the Commission of 
the Peace ; but even assuming the Cir- 
cular to have been issued, the Lord 
Chancellor informs me that he sees no- 
thing suggested in the Question that 
would call for any action on his part. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—CATTLE LIFTING. 


Coroner O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is a fact that, on the 
night of the 6th or morning of the 7th 
inst. cattle to the value of £168 were 
lifted off a farm, the property of a 
Mrs. Lawder, of Lawderdale, parish of 
Fenagh, County Leitrim; whether the 
theft has been reported by the County 
Inspector to the Inspector General of 
Constabulary and the head of the Detec- 
tive Department; and, what steps, if 
any, have been taken, by the authori- 
ties to discover the thief or the cattle ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The facts are 
correctly stated in the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member. The theft 
was reported by the County Inspector to 
the Inspector General. Two of the ani- 
mals stolen were recovered by the Con- 
stabulary, and exceedingly active steps 
have been taken, hitherto without suc- 
cess, to trace the remainder. I am quite 
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satisfied that big Loy has been done 
that could have been done to discover 
the thief and the cattle. . 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
ARTHUR MOLONEY. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether His Excellency has now con- 
sidered the case of Mr. Arthur Moloney, 
confined in Naas Gaol for the last six 
months; and, what decision has been 
arrived at ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Arthur Moloney 
was discharged from custody on the 13th 
instant. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—BANDS 
AND PARTY TUNES. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, on a recent occasion in the 
town of Thurles, the police, acting under 
the direction of Captain Miller, R.M., 
prevented a band attached to a religious 
confraternity in the town from playing 
on the way to religious service in the 
cathedral at seven o’clock on a Wednes- 
day evening, as had been the uninter- 
rupted custom every week for years 
past; whether the band at the time of 
the prohibition was playing a religious 
air, the ‘‘ Adeste Fideles,” and whether 
the same magistrate prevented the same 
band from playing on last St. Patrick’s 
Day ; whether the constabulary of O’Cal- 
laghan’s Mills, county Clare, prevented 
the local band from playing ‘St. Pa- 
trick’s Day” on the 17th of March 
last, and threatened to break the drums; 
whether the band has since been pre- 
vented from playing on Sundays or other 
days for the public recreation, though 
its proceedings had always been marked 
by perfect order; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will instruct them not to pre- 
vent the playing of bands for recreation 
or on public festivals, or except when 
the playing is likely to cause disorder or 
to endanger peace? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Captain Miller, 
R.M., warned the Thurles band that 
they would not be allowed to play on 
the 3rd of May, when the town was 
illuminated. This order was deemed 
absolutely necessary, inasmuch as on the 
10th of the previous month this same 
band was followed bya disorderly crowd, 
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and glass to the value of about £6 was 
smashed in the windows of the Bank of 
Ireland. Notwithstanding the prohi- 
bition, the band persisted in playing, 
and had to be stopped. They are not 
prevented from playing to and from the 
Cathedral, nor were they prevented on 
St. Patrick’s Day. Another band which 
came from a distance was warned not to 
play. . They did so, however; stone- 
throwing ensued, and some arrests were 
made. The O’Callaghan’s Mills Band 
has not been prevented from playing on 
St. Patrick’s Day or any other day. 
They have been warned to move off the 
public streets when creating an obstruc- 
tion. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— PER- 
SONS DETAINED UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether there is any reason for 
the further detention of John W. Finn, 
of Inchicore,-Dublin, who was arrested 
about eight months ago, and who is 
still imprisoned under the warrant of 
the Lord Lieutenant; and, whether, as 
the charge against him was one of in- 
citing to intimidation, he is one of the 
suspects included in the operation of the 
policy of release, announced by the 
Prime Minister on the 2nd of last May ; 
and, whether John Macnamara, of Kil- 
town, Lisdomvarna, county Clare, has 
now passed three months in Galway 
Gaol under the Act of Edward III.; 
and, whether the Executive, in con- 
sideration of the imprisonment already 
suffered, will now set him at liberty? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
has carefully considered the case of John 
W. Finn, and has decided that he can- 
not, at present, order his release. His 
Excellency is making inquiry into the 
case of John Macnamara. He was 
committed to prison on the 23rd of 
April for six months. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he would be pleased to 
direct the transfer of Mr. Richard Riggs, 
now detained as a suspect in Galway 
Prison, from thence to Kilmainham 
Prison, as his health is suffering in his 
present place of confinement, and as the 
distance at which he is kept from his 
family almost precludes the possibility 
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of their visiting him, and causes him 
great loss and inconvenience in his busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No complaint 
has been received by the Government 
from this prisoner of his suffering from 
ill-health. His Excellency will, how- 
ever, cause inquiry to be made into the 
matter. 


of Pclicy, Demerara. 


ARMY—FOREIGN ARTILLERY 
SYSTEMS—ACCIDENTS TO MATERIAL. 


Coroner NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If the Germans, after 
the war of 1870-71, published full ac- 
counts of the accidents which happened 
to their artillery material; if the Navy, 
during the last ten years, have made 
any experiments whatsoever on the sys- 
tem of artillery used by Germany and 
Russia; and, when we may expect any 
information as to the accidents which 
happened to artillery material during 
the late bombardment of the Alexandria 
forts ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the Admiralty are not aware whe- 
ther the Germans, after the War of 
1870-1, published full accounts of the 
accidents which happened to their ar- 
tillery material. In reply to the second 
Question of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber, I have to say that the Navy have 
made no experiments, as all experiments 
in artillery are, as he is no doubt aware, 
conducted by the War Office. As re- 
gards his last Question, all accidents to 
artillery material on any occasion are 
ordered to be reported to the War De- 
partment; but I cannot say when the 
reports with regard to the recent bom- 
bardment will be received. 


WEST INDIES—THE COURT OF 
POLICY, DEMERARA. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether the independent inquiry pro- 
mised to be held into certain defalca- 
tions and other matters connected with 
the Court of Policy at Demerara has 
been held; and, if so, what has been 
the result of the inquiry ? 

Mk. EVELYN ASHLEY: The pro- 
mised inquiry was into matters con- 
nected with the Department of the 
Administrator General, and not into the 
Court of Policy. The Commissioners, 
Messrs. Probyn and Cunynghame, have 
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=—- and their Report is under con- 
sideration. It shows that there has been 
oa neglect, and steps will be taken 
or re-organizing the Department on a 
better system. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE RIOTS AT 
TREDEGAR. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether, on the oc- 
casion of the recent riots at Tredegar, 
there was considerable delay in procur- 
ing Military assistance, in consequence 
of the authorities having to send for it 
to Cardiff, Milford, and Pembroke, and, 
whether this delay might have been 
pene if there had been a sufficient 
orce at Newport, which is in the same 
county as Tredegar; and, whether he 
can state whether, viewing the fact that 
Newport is in direct railway communi- 
cation with all the populous centres of 
the district, he will consider the desir- 
ability of making Newport the head- 
quarters of a regiment? The hon. 
Member said he also desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
troops were ordered from Cardiff to 
Tredegar, where the order was counter- 
manded, and whether they went back 
to Cardiff, and were sent a second time 
to Tredegar ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I am satisfied, 
after full examination into the facts of 
this case, that no blame can attach to 
the action of Major-General Pakenham 
in connection with the despatch of troops 
to Tredegar on the occasion of the re- 
cent riots, and that the changes in the 
orders were chiefly due to the fact that 
the 9th was a Sunday, when some of 
the telegraph offices were shut, and 
there was great difficulty in obtaining 
railway transport. I am sorry to say 
that I cannot consider the accident of a 
riot having taken place at Tredegar a 
reason for stationing more troops at 
Newport; but, in point of fact, when 
the Force in England returns to its 
normal number, the propriety of increas- 
ing the strength at Newport, among 
other places about which I receive re- 
roa a from hon. Members, will 

e considered. 

Mr. CARBUTT: Have troops been 
called to go to Blaine, or any other 
place in Monmouthshire ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. I have 
received no application for further troops 
for Monmouthshire. 


Vr. Evelyn Ashley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I beg 
to give Notice that I will ask the Post- 
master General, If he will consider the 
necessity of giving greater facilities for 
the despatch of telegrams on Sunday 
in view of the very serious inconveni- 
ence which may result, as shown in this 
case, for the closing entirely of the 
offices on Sundays ? 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: Who sent 
the telegram countermanding the de- 
spatch of the troops whilst on their 
way, and by acting upon which they 
were sent back to Cardiff ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had spent 
a long time in looking into this matter, 
and was quite satisfied that no blame 
was attached to Major General Paken- 
ham. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: Was there a 
telegram sent countermanding the de- 
spatch of troops ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes. 

T. P. O}CONNOR: Who sent 
it 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he had the 
names of the whole of the officers con- 
cerned in this matter; but he could not 
from memory say who it was who sent 
the telegram. As he had said, he had 
taken great pains to look into what was 
done, and he believed that what was 
done was done for the best. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, At what 
hour on Tuesday morning, the 12th in- 
stant, a deputation of Turkish officials 
waited upon Admiral Beauchamp Sey- 
mour with a letter from the Ministry, 
and whether that letter deprecated hos- 
tilities, and offered to dismount their 
guns, and give satisfaction to the Bri- 
tish demand; and, whether it is true 
that the Admiral replied that the time 
for negotiations had passed ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, no mention has been made in any 
of Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s telegrams 
of his receiving a deputation on Tues- 
day morning, and we are quite unaware 
whether any such occurrence took place. 
If it did, however, he will, no doubt, 
state the circumstance in his despatch 
containing an account of the events of 
that day, and this despatch we expect to 
receive shortly. 
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Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If the 
statement of the correspondent of the 
“Times ”’ is confirmed, that ‘‘ several 
shells from the ‘Inflexible’ burst right 
over the centre of the town,” and that 
afterwards fires were ‘‘ seen burning in 
those places;’’ whether the Government 
have received any additional information 
in reference to the origin of the fires 
that destroyed the City of Alexandria; 
and, whether he can say how many 
Egyptian soldiers and people were killed 
and wounded by the bombardment ? 
Before the hon. Gentleman answered 
that Question, he wished to call his 
attention to the following item of infor- 
mation which appeared in Zhe Daily 
Telegraph of that day:—‘‘ I saw upwards 
of 50 corpses in the streets, evidently 
those shot while looting.’”’ He wanted 
to know whether these shootings were 
going on without any trial in the streets 
of Alexandria ? 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, before the 
hon. Gentleman answered that Question, 
he would ask—and he would, if neces- 
sary, give Notice of the Question—whe- 
ther the attention of the hon. Member 
had been directed to the statements of 
the Correspondents of Zhe Standard and 
The Daily News—the former stating that 
the fire from the Fleet struck the Eng- 
lish Church, and The Datly News stating 
that the General Hospital was fired upon 
by the Fleet, a shell from the Fleet 
embedding itself in the walls of the 
hospital? He also asked, whether the 
attention of the hon. Member had been 
called to the statement of the Manager 
of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, who re- 
mained at his post among 70 or 80 
Europeans, that he saw shells falling 
within the city and many shells passing 
beyond the city; and whether, in the 
interests of artillery science, he will cause 
an inquiry to be made into the causes 
of the inaccuracy of the firing which, 
directed against forts at the water’s 
edge, was thus reported to have ex- 
tended inland into the habitations, and 
beyond the habitations, of the people of 
Alexandria ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have no information in regard to those 
points. Perhaps the hon. Member will 
give Notice of his Question. In regard 
to the last Question which my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Passmore Edwards) has put 
to me, and which is not on the Paper, 
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that also will require Notice. My atten- 
tion has not been called to the fact to 
which he refers. With regard to the 
Question which is on the Paper, I have 
to say that we have received no confir- 
mation of the statement quoted from the 
Correspondent of The Times, nor have we 
any information beyond that which has 
been given to the House regarding the 
cause of the burning of parts of Alex- 
andria. For a detailed account of the 
effects of the bombardment we await 
the despatch, which, no doubt, is on its 
way, from the Commander-in-Chief. 


of Taxation. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—THE 
DISTURBANCES AT LISTOWEL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to a report in the “‘ Kerry 
Sentinel”? newspaper of the Listowel 
Petty Sessions, held on the 8th instant ; 
whether it is true, as stated in that re- 
port, that two resident magistrates who 
had no connection with the district of 
Listowel, then or at any former time, 
were brought specially to adjudicate in 
the adjourned inquiry into the charge 
against Mr. Harrington and others, 
arising out of the late disturbance in 
Listowel ; whether Mr. George Sandes, 
chairman of the court, protested against 
such outvoting of the local bench, and 
refused to take part in the inquiry under 
such circumstances; and, if he can ex- 
plain why, after the case had first been 
gone into before the local magistrates, 
resident magistrates, strangers to the 
district were imported for the conclu- 
sion of the case, and at whose request 
they attended there ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that two Resident Magistrates were sent 
to attend the Listowel Petty Sessions on 
the occasion referred to, and Mr. Sandes 
did act in the manner indicated in the 
Question. I have directed further in- 
quiry to be made into the matter. 


NATAL—INEQUALITY OF TAXATION. 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, with reference to Papers regarding 
South Africa just published, Whether 
it is still the case, as stated by Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, in his Despatch of 13th 
February 1880, that, in the Colony of 
Natal, the taxation of white men and 
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Natives is most unequal; that, while 
the Duty on articles for the white men’s 
use is only six per cent., that on blankets 
and old coats for the Natives is fifteen 
per cent. ; that, while agricultural imple- 
ments for the whites are free, Kafir 
picks and hoes pay thirty per cent. ; that, 
while the Natives are subject to a very 
heavy direct taxation, there is no tax on 
the land of white planters and specula- 
tors; and, if so, whether by the use of 
the power of the Crown, or by giving 
votes to qualified Natives, any remedy 
is proposed for this partiality ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: On look- 
ing at the Natal Tariff, I find that 6 per 
cent is the ad valorem duty on many 
articles, and 15 per cent, as stated, is 
the duty on blankets; but I find no 
charge of 30 per cent on Kaffir picks and 
hoes. On the contrary, I infer that they 
are admitted duty free. The present 
Tariff came into force since the date of 
the despatch named, and that may ac- 
count for the discrepancy. The Natives 
are subject to a hut tax of 14s., which 
was imposed when the tax of £5 on 
Native marriages was abolished, and 
there is at present no land tax. With 
reference to the second part of the Ques- 
tion, I would say that these matters are 
regulated by a Legislative Council, and 
that even now Natives who elect to be 
under the ordinary law instead of the 
peculiar Native law are admitted to the 
franchise. 


POST OFFICE—TELEPHONIC 
EXCHANGES. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS asked the Post- 
master General, Whether he has yet 
come to any decision as to the applica- 
tions which have been made by various 
Companies for licences to establish and 
work telephonic exchanges? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I have to 
state that I have received numerous ap- 
plications to grant telephone licences, 
not only in places where telephone ex- 
changes have been established by pri- 
vate Companies, but also where they 
have been established by the Post Office. 
Deputations have waited upon me, repre- 
senting the United Telephone Company 
and other Companies connected with it, 
strongly urging that, in the interest of 
the public, it was desirable that private 
Companies should have an opportunity 
of competing against the Post Office in 


Sir George Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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those places where telephone exchange 
business has hitherto been conducted by 
the Post Office alone. I have had simi- 
lar applications to allow telephone ex- 
change business to be established in 
places where the United Telephone Com- 
pany or one of its branches has an ex- 
change. After giving the matter very 
careful consideration, I have come to 
the conclusion that it would not be in 
the interest of the public to create a 
monopoly in relation to the supply of 
telephonic communication. I am, there- 
fore, prepared to favourably entertain 
the proposals that may be made to me 
by responsible persons to grant new tele- 
phone licences under conditions which 
may be regarded as giving adequate 
protection to the public and the Depart- 
ment. In case it may be supposed that 
inconvenience may arise from the multi- 
plication of wires, I may remark that the 
licence of the Postmaster General to es- 
tablish a telephone exchange confers no 
special power whatever to erect poles 
and wires on, or to place wires under, 
any highway or private property. The 
persons to whom a licence may be given 
will have to make their own arrange- 
ments with the local authorities, and 
with any persons whose property may 
be affected. It may be well to add that 
the licence of the Postmaster General 
confers no authority to carry on tele- 
phone business with any instrument the 
use of which would be an infringement 
of any patent. 





EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)— 
DIPLOMACY. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If the Conference has made a 
further application to the Porte to send 
troops to Egypt, and if the Government 
are aware whether or not the Porte has 
replied in the affirmative to the re- 

uest ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: My hon. 
Friend speaks of a further application 
by the Conference to the Porte to send 
troops. The Conference made its first 
and only proposal on the subject on 
Saturday last, and Identic Notes were 
presented to the Porte on Saturday after- 
noon. Up to the present time no reply 
has been received. 

Mr. BOURKE: I gave Notice on 
Friday that I would to-day ask the 
hon. Baronet some questions about the 
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Conference. I wish to ask him now, 
will that Identic Note be laid on the 
Table ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE: I do 
not think it would be desirable to lay it 
on the Table as a separate Paper; but I 
do not see any reason why its terms 
should not be read to the House. I will 
consider the matter, and let the right 
hon. Gentleman know to-morrow. Isay 
that because it is not only a portion of 
the proceedings of the Conference, but 
by its presentation it has now passed 
outside the scope of the Conference. 

Mr. BOURKE: Is there any idea 
when an answer is likely to be received 
from the Porte ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; but from gonversations bearing 
upon the subject that have already taken 
place it is possible that no written reply 
will be received ; it is impossible for me 
to say when a reply will be received, but 
it has been pressed for. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Seere- 
tary to the Admiralty, If the Admiral 
Commanding in Chief at Alexandria is 
in direct telegraphic communication with 
the senior naval officers at Port Said and 
at Suez; and, if he will state whether 
adequate precautions have been taken 
for the protection of British shipping 
passing through the Suez Canal? 

Mr. BRYCE asked the hon. Gentle- 
man to answer another Question, of 
which he had given him private Notice, 
whether he could state if ships were 
now passing through the Canal; and, 
in particular, whether the East India 
mail steamers had come through ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
Sir, as the right hon. Gentleman, no 
doubt, is well aware, telegraphic com- 
munication between Alexandria, Port 
Said, and Suez is conducted overland. 
This communication has been interrupted 
for some days, and we do not know that 
it has yet been restored. There is, how- 
ever, circuitous means of telegraphic 
communication through Syria. With 
regard to British shipping passing 
through the Suez Canal, Her Majesty’s 
Government are fully alive to the import- 
ance of affording it adequate protection, 
and have taken such steps as appear 
necessary for that purpose. I may add 
that we have a telegram, dated yes- 
terday evening, from Admiral Hos- 
kins, at Port Said, reporting everything 
quiet. 


{Jury 17, 1882} 
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Mr. BOURKE: Have these steps 
been taken in conjunction with any other 
Powers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
The Question is one that should be ad- 
dressed to another Department. 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he can state whether the 
Financial Control in Egypt is likely to 
be re-established ; and, whether the sub- 
ject is one of those left to the decision 
of the Powers? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
general object for which the Powers met 
was the restoration in Egypt of the 
former condition of affairs; but it would 
be impossible for me to make any state- 
ment at present respecting the details of 
future arrangements. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether any information has 
been received regarding the removal of 
the archives and records of the European 
Courts previous to the recent fire at 
Alexandria ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Cartwright telegraphs that the Courts 
are safe and protected by an Eng- 
lish guard. I assume the records are 
safe. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—SUSPENSION OF A CLERK. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Postmaster General, If it is true 
that a telegraph Clerk has been sus- 
pended without pay for a fortnight, on 
the ground that he had made a speech 
(which he was not allowed sufficient 
time to explain or justify) at a meeting 
of telegraphists ; and, whether, in future, 
Post Office employés are to be debarred 
from meeting and discussing their affairs 
under similar penalties ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: The telegraphist in 
question, according to the report of a 
speech of his in the newspapers, had 
charged his superior officers with official 
favouritism ; and when called upon to 
correct the report or else to substantiate 
the charge, he at first declined to do 
either the one or the other; and after- 
wards offered to substantiate, if a fort- 
night were given to him for the purpose. 
I considered that in making a public 
charge of such grave delinquencies with- 
out being in possession of proof of its 
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correctness he had committed a very 
serious offence; and I accordingly sus- 
pended him for a fortnight without pay, 
as indicated in the Question of my hon. 
Friend. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—JAMES 
COUGHLIN. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will advise the release of James 
Coughlin, of Cloghan, a suspect in Kil- 
kenny Prison, and who was arrested 
with two others on the same charge in 
February last, the two other suspects 
having been already released ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: James Cough- 
lin was declared in the warrant for his 
arrest to be reasonably suspected of arson. 
The other persons arrested in the same 
district in February last were reasonably 
suspected of intimidation against pay- 
ment of rent. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTORS OF 
FISHERIES. 


Mr. BIRKBECK asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether any fresh appointment has 
been made in connection with the office 
of Inspectors of Fisheries; and, if not, 
if he would explain the reason; and, 
whether, before any appointment or ap- 
sg are made, he will inform the 

ouse what the position and duties will 
be of any new Inspector or Inspectors, 
so that it may have ar opportunity of 
considering the best means of making 
the office as useful as possible both for 
sea and inland fisheries ? 

Sir WILLIAM HAROOURT, in re- 
ply, said, he had several times stated 
that it had not been thought necessary 
to fill up the second place in the Salmon 
Fishery Inspectorship. The matter was 
under consideration. When any ap- 
sont should be made more useful 

or the general fisheries, of course it 
would come under the consideration of 
Parliament. If the appointment should 
be before the end of the Session, it would 
he considered in the ordinary way; but 
if the appointment was not made before 
the end of the Session, he thought it 
ought not to be delayed till next Session 
in order that it might be considered by 
Parliament. 


Hr. Faweeti 


{COMMONS} 
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ENDOWED SCHOOLS—FLOGGING 
AT ETON. 

CotonEL MAKINS asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, Whether, 
having regard to the fact that flogging 
in the Army has been abolished, Militia 
subalterns and members of Volun- 
teer corps, who may be students at 
Eton and other public schools, can be 
subjected to the personal castigation 
which forms a part of the primitive dis- 
cipline of these institutions; and, whe- 
ther he has reason to apprehend any 
conflict of authority on this point be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief and the 
head masters or governing bodies of 
such schools? The hon. and gallant 
Member explained that the word ‘ primi- 
tive’? was a misprint for “ punitive,” 
adding that the adjectives were not con- 
tradictory. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I suppose the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman has in view the 
famous case of Dr. Keate, who boasted 
that he had flogged the highest officers 
in the Army. I do not anticipate that 
there will be any such conflict as is an- 
ticipated in the conclusion of the Ques- 
tion if Eton boys who happened to be 
members of Auxiliary Corps are birched. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE RIOTS AT 
TREDEGAR. 

Mr. T. P. O°>CONNOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is able to lay any 
further information before the House in 
reference to the Anti-Irish riots at Tre- 
degar ; whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that some of the per- 
sons charged before the magistrates 
with participation in the riots have been 
treated with the greatest leniency, one 
being sentenced to but a fine of 10s. 6d. ; 
and, if it be true that the Irish popula- 
tion has now been entirely driven from 
the locality; that hundreds of refugee 
families have landed in Cork in a state 
of absolute destitution ; and, if any steps 
will be taken to obtain compensation for 
these sufferers ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I ex- 
plained the other day that until an in- 
vestigation has taken place before the 
magistrates, which I believe is going on 
to-day, I am not in a position to give 
any information. I am told that the 
fine was inflicted on a man who was 
not engaged in the principal rioting. I 
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am afraid it is true that a large part of 
the Irish population has been compelled 
to leave the district. It is one of the un- 
fortunate results of violence and intimi- 
dation, whether in England or in Ire- 
land, that it does produce consequences 
to innocent people, for which it is diffi- 
cult to compensate them. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Does the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman think that 
the riots against the Irish at Tredegar 
were encouraged by the leniency with 
which he treated the rioters against the 
Irish at Camborne ? 

Mr. T. P. O’?CONNOR: The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman is, I think, 
misinformed when he says that the per- 
son who was fined only 10s. 6d. did not 
take any part in the riots. I shall read 
from a report in a Welsh paper. The 
report states that the man was identified 
by a police constable as one of the 
rioters who threw stones at the police. 
I may also inform the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that a somewhat 
similar offence was punished in Ireland 
by five years’ penal servitude. 

Mr. HEALY: And the Government 
made the Judge (Fitzgerald) a Lord. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Sir EDWARD WATKIN asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
is aware that His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, prior to the inquiry 
and report of the Military Committee 
presided over by Sir Archibald Alison, 
publicly expressed his disapproval of 
the proposal to connect France and Eng- 
land by means of a submarine tunnel; 
whether, if so, the Government intend 
to rely upon the ‘‘careful and volumi- 
nous report”’ of the Duke, announced 
by the Minister for War as an impartial 
expression of opinion upon the evidence ; 
and, whether the Government will now 
announce to the House, categorically, 
whether they can sanction the construc- 
tion of such a tunnel, and end further 
controversy on the subject ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I have to state that the 
Papers are in an advanced state of print- 
ing, and that the decision of the Govern- 
ment will be arrived at before long. My 
hon. Friend will excuse my saying that I 
pay no attention to after-dinner speeches 
on the Channel Tunnel, whether made 
by military officers or by Chairmen of 
public Companies, who may endeavour 
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to import political considerations into 
the question. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—POLICY 
OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 

the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 

ther Her Majesty’s Government, by 
signing the ‘‘ protocole de désintéresse- 
ment,”’ precluded itself from landing at 

Alexandria, immediately after the bom- 

bardment commenced, sufficient troops 

to prevent the terrible destruction of 
life and property which followed ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This is a ques- 
tion upon a matter of opinion rather 
than a matter of fact; at the same time, 
it is a matter of opinion on which the 
House is entitled to be informed, and 
which is of considerable interest ; there- 
fore, I will state briefly the view the 
Government have taken generally on 
the subject of the instructions which 
they gave—the contingent instructions 
—for the bombardment. We founded 
that act entirely upon the principle of 
self-defence. Undoubtedly it is quite 
arguable that that principle might have 
justified any measure to provide against 
any probable or natural consequences 
of that bombardment. But it is not 
arguable, in our opinion, that it was a 
natural or probable consequence of the 
bombardment by the Fleet that an army 
estimated to number from 10,000 to 
15,000 men should evacuate and burn 
and pillage the town. Our distinct judg- 
ment is this—and this is, I think, a 
substantial answer to the Question— 
that preparations adequate to cope with 
that army would most certainly not have 
been allowable under the instrument 
which is called the ‘‘ self-denying”’ Pro- 
tocol, or the Protocole de Désintéressement. 

Sm HENRY TYLER asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether he 
will state the present position of the 
Khedive of Egypt; and, whether he 
is now considered to be the virtual ruler 
of that Country; and, if so, as far as 
the public interest will allow, what 
steps are being taken to consolidate the 
Khedive’s authority, and generally to 
enforce law and order, and to restore 
public confidence in that Country ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not think I 
can add anything to the information 
already given to the House by the tele- 
grams. I am not quite sure that I know 
what is meant by the phrase “ the vir- 
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tual ruler of that country.” In the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government the 
Khedive has been ruler of the country 
ds jure all along, and he is now ina cer- 
tain very limited measure ruler de facto, 
but only in a very limited measure ; and 
all the steps taken to consolidate his 
authority, to enforce law and order, and 
to restore public confidence are really 
the substance of the questions which 
have been referred to the Conference at 
Constantinople, and with respect to 
which the Conference is now actively 
engaged ? 

Srr HENRY TYLER: I ask whe- 
ther the Government mean to take active 
steps to restore law and authority with- 
out waiting for the decision of the Con- 
ference ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. ] 


Mr. BOURKE wished to ask the 
Prime Minister a Question arising out 
of the reply given by him to the hon. 
Member for Greenwich. Did the Go- 
vernment consider the Self-denying Pro- 
tocol to be still in existence after the 
events in Alexandria; and what was the 
view taken by the Government of those 
events in relation to that Protocol ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly, in the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
Protocol is in existence at the present 
moment, and is in no degree impaired 
by the action of Her Majesty’s Fleet on 
Tuesday last at Alexandria. 

Mr. GORST: In the absence of any 
Notice of Motion from any other Mem- 
ber of the House relating to recent 
events, I beg to give Notice that I shall, 
on the earliest possible occasion, move 
the following Resolution :— 


‘* That the failure of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to avert the pillage and destruction by 
fire of the city of Alexandria, consequent on 
the collapse of the de facto Egyptian authorities 
during the bombardment of the forts, earnestly 
demands the censure of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment.” 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Prime Minister, Whether, in 
view of the deplorable events alluded to 
by the Motion of which his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) had given Notice, and the 
imperative necessity that the Govern- 
ment should, if possible, without loss of 
time obtain some indemnification from 
the House of Commons, he would arrange 
for the discussion of that Motion imme. 


Mr. Gladstone 
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diately after the conclusion of the de- 
bates on the Arrears of Rent Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am glad to 
see the noble Lord sufficiently recovered 
to ask Questions; but the Question put 
by him is unusual, as coming from an 
individual Member of the House, and 
would be more usual if it came from 
some Gentleman speaking on behalf of 
the great body of hon. Members oppo- 
site. I may remind the noble Lord that 
we are under engagement to propose 
Committee of Supply shortly, which 
probably may afford some opportunity 
to individual Members for the expres- 
sion of their opinions; but I am not 
prepared, as at present advised, to say 
that immediately after the discussion on 
the Arrears of Rent Bill we will proceed 
to make arrangements for discussing the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Chatham. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Mr. STANSFELD asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he could say what 
chance there was of Wednesday being 
at the disposal of private Members, and 
of that Bill in which he (Mr. Stansfeld) 
was especially interested, and which was 
down as the first Order for to-day, being 
brought in ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
not give a positive assurance on this 
subject, as the order of Business de- 
pended on the progress made with the 
Arrears of Rent Bill. If the Committee 
on this Bill was closed to-night, then he 
hoped the Bill, as amended, would be 
in the hands of Members to-morrow 
morning, and in that case he proposed 
that the Report should be taken on 
Wednesday ; but if the Committee were 
not finished till Tuesday, then the Re- 
port stage would not be taken till 
Thursday, in which case Wednesday 
would be left to his right hon. Friend. 


PARLIAMENT-—-BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—SCOTCH BUSINESS. 


Mr. STEWART asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether, in view of the dis- 
satisfaction caused by the manner in 
which the Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Bill had been dealt with, and 
the additional proof thereby afforded of 
the necessity which existed for securing 





the proper conduct of Scottish Business 
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in Parliament, he would consider the 
advisability of seizing the opportunity 
the present vacancy in the Oabinet 
offered to obtain that object by merging 
the sinecure office of the Chancellorship 
of the Duchy of Lancaster in that of a 
Secretary of State for Scotland ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I trust my hon. 
Friend will not believe, from the un- 
favourable tenour of the answer I shall 
give to his inquiry, that I at all differ 
from him in regard to the preamble to 
the Question. I think the arrangements 
at present in force—if, in fact, any 
arrangement can be said to be in force 
—for the transaction of Scotch Business, 
which it seems to me is never transacted 
at all, are very unsatisfactory, and I 
deem it an imperative part of the duty 
of the Government, in the measures they 
have immediately in contemplation, to 
endeavour to make better provision for 
this purpose. Iam not, however, pre- 
pared to engage the Government to the 
effect that the form or mode of that 
provision shall be the creation of a sixth 
Secretary of State. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether any special arrangement could 
be made, by means of a large Commit- 
tee or otherwise, to insure the pass- 
ing in the course of this Session of 
the Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped 
that the Bill might proceed, and be- 
lieved, if the hon. Gentleman would com- 
municate with the Vice President of the 
Council, that he would find him ready 
to adopt any practical suggestion that 
might be made with this object. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — AGRARIAN 
MURDER IN MAYO. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he had any information 
concerning the murder of a woman 
named Connell in the county Mayo on 
Friday last; and, whether any arrests 
had been made in consequence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The information 
which the Government received was very 
much the same as that in the news- 
papers. 

Mr. GIBSON: Was the murder 
agrarian ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Supposed to be 


agrarian. 





PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. EWART asked the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle, Whether he 
intended to proceed with his Motion re- 
garding Local Option, which stood on 
the Notice Paper for to-morrow evening? 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he should certainly do so if he had an 
opportunity; but he should be entirely 
in the hands of the Government if the 
Committee on the Arrears of Rent Bill 
did not close in the course of the Morn- 
ing Sitting. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought, 
considering the extent of the material 
that still remained to be dealt with, that 
there was no reason why the Committee 
stage of the Bill should not be disposed 
of that evening; and, in that case, to- 
morrow evening would be available for 
the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked when 
it was proposed to take the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not 
propose to take it during the present 
week. I think it will be convenient to 
postpone it until after next week. 

Mr. CALLAN asked when the Go- 
vernment proposed to take the Vote of 
Censure on a paid official of the House ; 
and whether the Prime Minister would 
take the earliest opportunity of enabling 
the House to express an opinion as to 
the recent conduct of the Chairman of 
Committees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we have no 
responsibility with respect to the Notice 
of Motion to which the hon. Member 
refers. I am not prepared, therefore, 
to give any answer to the Question. 





THE MINISTRY — RESIGNATION OF 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BRIGHT. 


Mr. JOHN BRIGHT: I should be 
content not to offer any observations to 
the House on this, to me, new and 
peculiar occasion; but I supposé that 
hon. Gentlemen are wishful to know, 
perhaps, more than they do know about 
the reasons why I am not now in my 
accustomed seat upon the Treasury 
Bench. But, to tell the truth, I have 
no explanation to make—there seems no- 
thing to explain, and I have nothing to 
defend. The simple fact is that I could 
not agree with my late Colleagues in the 
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Government in their policy with regard 
to the Egyptian Question. It has been 
said—some public writers have said it, 
and some have said it in conversation— 
Why have I not sooner left the Govern- 
ment ; why have I postponed it to this 
time from last Tuesday or Wednesday ? 
I may answer that by saying that my 
profound regard for my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, and my 
regard also for those who now sit 
with him, was such that I think I was 
permitted to remain with them until the 
very last moment, when I found it no 
longer possible to retain my Office in 
the Cabinet. The fact is, that there 
was a disagreement, to a large extent, 
founded on principle; and nowI may 
say that if I had remained in Office, it 
must have been under these cireum- 
stances—either that I must have sub- 
mitted silently to many measures which 
I myself altogether condemned, or I 
must have remained in Office in a state 
of constant conflict with my Colleagues. 
Therefore, it was better for them, and 
better for me—the House, I am sure, 
will unanimously agree to that—that I 
should have asked my right hon. Friend 
to permit me to retire, and to place my 
resignation in the hands of the Queen. 
The House knows —-many Members, 
at any rate, who have had an oppor- 
tunity of observing any of the facts of 
my political life know—that for 40 years 
at least I have endeavoured, from time 
to time, to teach my countrymen an 
opinion and doctrine which I hold— 
namely, that the moral law is intended 
not only for individual life, but for the 
life and practice of States in their deal- 
ings with one another. I think that in 
the present case there has been a mani- 
fest violation both of International Law 
and of the moral law, and therefore it 
is impossible for me to give my support 
to it. I cannot repudiate what I have 
preached and taught during the period 
of a rather long political life. I cannot 
turn my back upon myself and deny all 
that I have taught to many thousands 
of others during the 40 years that I have 
been permitted at public meetings and 
in this House to address my country- 
men. Only one word more. I asked 
my calm judgment and my conscience 
what was the path I ought to take. 
They pointed it out to me, as I think, 
with an unerring finger, and I am 
humbly endeavouring to follow it. 


Mr. John Bright 


{COMMONS} 
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Coronet MAKINS: I wish to put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman. 
[** Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. and 
gallant Member wishes to put a Ques- 
tion in reference to any Bill or Motion 
which is before the House, he is in 
Order. Otherwise, he is not in Order. 

Coronet MAKINS: I wished to put 
a Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
in reference to the statement which he 
has just made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Mr. Speaker, it 
is only by the indulgence of the House 
that I rise to say a single word, which 
my own feelings tell me—and I think 
the feelings of others in answer to mine 
—it would be culpable on my part to 
omit. This is not an occasion for argu- 
ing the question of the differences that 
have unhappily arisen between my right 
hon. Friend and those who were, and 
rejoiced to be, his Colleagues. But I 
venture to assure him that I agree with 
him in thinking that the moral law is 
as applicable to the conduct of nations 
as of individuals, and that the difference 
between us, most painful to him and 
most painful to us, is a difference as to 
the particular application in this par- 
ticular case of the Divinelaw. Agreeing 
with him in the principle, we disagree 
in the application. It is to us, as it is 
to him, an occasion of the profoundest 
pain. But he carries with him the un- 
broken esteem—and upon every other 
question the unbroken confidence—of 
his Colleagues, and their best and 
warmest wishes that happiness and fame 
may follow him into the independent 
position into which he has found it 
necessary to retire. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
10 — 
ARREARS UF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL,.—[Bitu 213.) 
(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 


General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


[Progress 14th July. | 
[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART II. 


SupPLEMENTAL PROVISIONS. 
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Clause 5 (Delegation of powers of 
Land Commission, 44 & 45 Victoria, 
chap. 49). 

Mr. GIBSON moved, in page 3, line 
86, to leave out ‘such,’ and insert 
“an.” The clause provided that the 
Land Commission might by a special 
order delegate its powers, except that of 
making rules, to the Civil Bill Court, or 
toany Sub-Commission, or to any mem- 
ber of the Land Commission or of a Sub- 
Commission, subject to ‘“‘such appeal 
(if any) to the Land Commission as may 
be prescribed.” The object of the 
Amendment was to provide that upon 
all reasonable points there should be an 
appeal from the persons delegated by 
the Land Commissioners to the Commis- 
sioners themselves. It appeared to him 
that the words which he prc ,osed to 
omit in this clause, if allowed te remain, 
would leave the matter to the discretion 
of the Commissioners, and the result 
would be that persons to whom the 
powers of the Commission were delegated 
would not be fettered by any control 
whatever. There was no guarantee in 
the Bill that there was to be an appeal 
from the decisions of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners; but, on the contrary, the pro- 
visions of the Bill, as it now stood, 
would enable the Government to select 
any Member of a Sub-Commission, 
no matter how little trusted, or how 
small his knowledge, to discharge very 
important duties, and then leave it as a 
discretionary matter whether there was 
to be any appeal or not. He believed 
there was absolutely no qualification 
whatever required for a Sub-Commis- 
sioner, to whom those duties might be 
delegated. He would not enter into any 
lengthened argument; but he proposed 
to move the three Amendments which 
stood in his name together, as they were 
consequential. The first proposed to 
omit the word “ such,”’ in order to insert 
the word “an.” The next was to leave 
out the words “if any;” and the third 
proposed to leave out the words ‘as 
may be prescribed.” The clause would 
then run— 

“The Land Commission may from time to 
time by rule under this Act or by any special 
order delegate, subject to an appeal to the Land 
Commission, any power or duty under this 
Act,” &c. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
86, leave out the word ‘‘such,”’ in order 
to insert the word ‘‘ an.’’—(Jfr. Gibson.) 


{Jury 17, 1882} 
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Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘such’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he understood his right hon. and learned 
Friend to contemplate that there should 
be an appeal as a matter of right on all 
reasonable points ; but what the reason- 
able points were his right hon. and 
learned Friend had not indicated. To 
a certain extent he went with his right 
hon. and learned Friend—namely, that 
on all matters of law there ought to be 
such an appeal; but in matters of fact 
it would be impracticable. If the Bill 
was necessary at all, it was also neces- 
sary that affairs under it should be 
wound up and these arrears disposed of 
as rapidly as possible; and surely mat- 
ters of fact in regard to the conditions 
which controlled the application for 
benefit under the Bill might be left to 
any man of ordinary common sense 
without requiring him to be a lawyer. 
If they gave an appeal in every instance, 
no matter what their intention was, they 
would necessarily include matters of 
fact, and, instead of an appeal being 
given as a matter of right on all reason- 
able points, they would include an 
appeal on points that were most unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had reserved, 
in moving the Amendment, his right of 
stating, at greater length, his views in 
regard to the necessity of the Amend- 
ment. He regretted that his right hon. 
and learned Friend (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) had not given any indication 
whatever, which he might easily have 
done, what was to be the nature of the 
tribunal they were asked to trust. Would 
it be a legal tribunal, or a lay tribunal ? 
Would it be an Assistant Commissioner 
who would know nothing about law, or 
have any respect for lawat all? TheCom- 
missioners might appoint, not lawyers, 
but laymen, to discharge their duties, 
and he contended that against the deci- 
sions of such persons there ought in all 
cases to be the right of appeal. Surely 
it was a matter within the breast of the 
Government what the nature of the 
tribunal was to be, and he asked fora 
distinct statement from them whether 
they intended to retain the power of 
delegation to any member of a Sub- 
Commission who was not a lawyer, or 
to any man who had not had a legal 


| Sixth Might.) 
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training. The decision of questions 
which might arise under Sub-sections 
(a) and (6) of Clause 1, referred to as 
preliminary conditions—namely, that the 
rent payable in respect of the year had 
been satisfied, and that antecedent arrears 
of rent were due to the landlord, might 
well be left to the discretion of the per- 
sons appointed to ascertain them. But 
it was a very different thing when they 
came to Sub-section (c), which fixed as 
another condition that the tenant was 
unable to discharge such antecedent 
arrears. That was a very vital question, 
and he contended that in every case it 
ought to be inquired into by some person, 
whether a barrister or solicitor was im- 
material, who should have had a legal 
training, and that the decision should be 
subject to an appeal, with the penalty of 
imposing costs if the appeal were found 
to have been brought rashly or vexa- 
tiously. What he wanted to know now 
was, whether the preliminary adminis- 
tration of the Act would be given to one 
individual, and might that individual 
not be a person of legal training, and 
was it intended to insure that, no matter 
what the authority was, there should be 
no absolute right of appeal, but only a 
discretionary power to grant an appeal ? 
He did not consider it any answer to be 
told that the Land Commission had the 
power of granting an appeal under the 
7th section of the Bill. That was a 
most unsatisfactory answer, and he 
hoped the Government would be pre- 
pared to give a distinct answer now to 
the questions he had put. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) asked that there should be an 
appeal in every proper case; but how 
did his right hon. and learned Friend 
propose to proceed? Did he require an 
appeal in every case? He understood 
his right hon. and learned Friend to say 
6 No.”’ 

Mr. GIBSON : In every case, if it is 
a lay tribunal. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had already stated that the Govern- 
ment could not undertake to give an 
appeal in every case. If the tribunal 
consisted of a land agent it would 
not be necessary to give an appeal 
in every case on questions of fact, but 
only on matters of law, where the 


Wr. Gibson 


{COMMONS} 
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tribunal would not have been con- 
ducted under the authority of a lawyer. 
His right hon. and learned Friend ob- 
jected to matters either of fact or law 
being disposed of by laymen in regard 
to investigations concerning the ability 
of a tenant to discharge his antecedent 
arrears. Now, he (the Attorney General 
for Ireland) should not have thought 
that there was a landlord, or tenant, or 
agent in Ireland, or any unconcerned 
person, who would not in a few moments 
ascertain whether a tenant had been 
able honestly to pay the antecedent 
arrears. His own opinion was that a 
practical man would be able to find his 
way to a solution of that question much 
more satisfactorily and readily than any 
legal Court. Probably a practical man 
might not be as competent as a lawyer 
to decide a question of law; but matters 
of facts were in a very different position. 
His right hon. and learned Friend asked 
him what was to be the tribunal sanc- 
tioned by the Bill. That was already 
pointed out in the clause—namely, the 
Civil Bill Court, or any Sub-Commis- 
sion, or any member of the Land Com- 
mission or of a Sub-Commission. His 
right hon. and learned Friend asked if 
they were going to single out a lay 
member, or a Sub-Commissioner, and 
not a legal member or a competent man, 
and his right hon. and learned Friend 
added that if that was their proposition 
then he should ask for an appeal, not 
only in regard to questions of law, but 
in reference to matters of fact. He 
could not see the logic of that argu- 
ment, because a lay Sub-Commissioner 
would be perfectly competent to give 
opinions upon all matters of fact, and it 
was not necessary to provide an appeal 
from his decision upon matters of fact. 
But no matter who the Commissioner 
might be, whether he was a lawyer or a 
lay Commissioner, he had already ad- 
mitted that it would be reasonable to 
give an appeal from his decision upon 
matters of law. Of course, it was the 
duty of the Government and of the 
Land Commission to take care that all 
investigations under the Bill would be 
conducted by competent, and not incom- 
petent, persons. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
(the Attorney General for Ireland) had 
admitted that in certain cases it was 
right that an appeal should be given, 
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and he thought the Committee were 
justified in asking that if that was the 
opinion of the Government, they should 
introduce words into the clause to render 
it obligatory. He could not understand, 
although the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said it was so intended, that 
the construction of the words of the 
clause, as they now stood, really insured 
an appeal, even in cases connected with 
matters of law. As his right hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Gibson) had pointed 
out, there might be no appeal upon any- 
thing at all. The Attorney General for 
Ireland said it would be the duty of 
the Government, or of the Land Com- 
mission, to insure that a competent Sub- 
Commissioner was appointed to hear 
these cases. All he (Mr. Lowther) could 
say was that, if such a person could be 
found, he would be desperately hard 
worked, because he was likely to have 
all the work of his Colleagues thrown 
upon him. He was prepared to say, 
without hesitation, that as far as the 
performances of these gentlemen had 
been made public, the impression made 
upon his mind was that, as a class, they 
had not shown themselves competent 
persons. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman talked about an ‘ expert.” 
He did not use that word, but he under- 
stood the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to include in that designation a land 
agent, for instance, as being an expert in 
regard to the value of land. But what 
the Committee required to be assured of 
was, that he should be a person capable 
of sifting evidence. The name of nearly 
every Sub- Commissioner had been 
brought before the House from time to 
time as being unfit to decide points of 
law, or, in point of fact, to sit upon any 
public tribunal whatever. He would not 
refer to any of these gentlemen indi- 
vidually, but would only deal with them 
in the abstract, and it was a well-known 
fact that on separate occasions the names 
of nearly every one of them had been 
more or less brought before the House of 
Commons as a person unfit to discharge 
the duties intrusted to him. The right 
hon.and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General for Ireland talked of casting 
these duties upon all of the Sub-Com- 
missioners. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had distinctly stated that there would 
be an appeal on matters of law, and he 
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had drawn a distinction between appeals 
on matters of law and matters of fact. 
He did not consider it reasonable that 
there should be an appeal on a matter of 
fact, and he had stated why. He had 
no objection to introduce words into the 
clause giving the right of appeal on 
questions of law. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, no doubt the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made a concession ; but he did not under- 
stand that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman proposed, without reserva- 
tion, to give an appeal even on questions 
of law. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
marked, that he had not put any reser- 
vation upon the matter at all. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: But the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
propose to give an appeal on matters of 
fact. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson): Cer- 
tainly not. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it appeared 
to him that there ought to be an appeal 
on matters of fact. Public confidence 
had been rudely shaken in the Sub- 
Commissioners, who were popularly 
known in Ireland as sub-confiscators. 
{‘*Oh!”] He repeated that assertion. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY rose to 
Order. This tribunal was a judicial 
tribunal, and it was a standing rule of 
that House, he believed, that aspersions 
should not be permitted to be cast upon 
judicial tribunals. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had taken every possible oppor- 
tunity of making the same speech for 
the purpose of disparaging the Sub- 
Commissioners, and making imputations 
upon the manner in which they dis- 
charged their judicial functions. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: This is not a 
question of Order ; but it is the practice 
of the House to speak with great re- 
spect of judicial tribunals. What the 
right hon. Gentleman now states is stated 
upon his own responsibility. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) was not correct in his statement 
that he (Mr. Lowther) made the same 
speech over and over again for the pur- 
pose of casting reflections upon the Sub- 
Commissioners. As far as he could call 
to mind, he had scarcely ever alluded to 
those gentlemen except on one occasion, 
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when he had certainly stated that they 
were popularly known in Ireland as sub- 
confiscators, and he felt bound to repeat 
that statement. He wished to know 
from the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (the Attorney General for 
Ireland) whether, when the Government 
considered the propriety of framing 
words to insure an appeal in all cases of 
law, they would also consider the pro- 
priety of giving an appeal on matters of 
fact, when only one person was to con- 
stitute the tribunal, or when there was to 
be no legal person upon it ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
of course the Government would con- 
sider the matter so far as questions of 
law were concerned; but he could not 
give a pledge that there would be an 
appeal in all cases on questions of fact. 

Mr. PLUNKET remarked, that be- 
fore the Committee divided upon this 
question it was right that it should be 
clearly understood what had been asked 
for by his right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Gibson). He must say it appeared 
to him the proposal made by hisright hon. 
and learned Friend was an extremely 
fair one. All he asked for was this— 
that a person dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion of a Commissioner, or whoever the 
parties might be appointed to hear these 
cases, should have an opportunity of an 
appeal. Of course, if they made a strong 
tribunal in the first instance, they might 
fairly say that they would only give a 
right of appeal in certain cases; but, in 
the proposal of the Government, what 
his right hon. and learned Friend 
pointed out was that they would not 
even give an assurance that the tribunal 
of First Instance was to be composed of 
men who had had any experience or 
practice whatever in the sifting of evi- 
dence or the decision of technical ques- 
tions. He ventured to submit to the 
Committee that questions as to the as- 
certainment of arrears due to the land- 
lord might arise which would be ques- 
tions of extreme difficulty and delicacy. 
His own opinion was that it would 
require a skilled person to decide these 
points, who should have had experience 
in regard to legal and technical ques- 
tions, and who should have been able to 
observe the way in which judicial pro- 
ceedings had been conducted. What 
his right hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Gibson) said was this—if they would 
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assure him they were going to appoint 
persons who had had professional expe- 
rience either as barristers or attorneys, 
then it would only be necessary to give 
an appeal on questions of law. He 
agreed with his right hon. and learned 
Friend that it would be extremely un- 
satisfactory if, while they were without 
any guarantee or assurance whatever as 
regarded the character of the persons 
who were to form the tribunal of a 
First Instance, they were to refuse to 
the Committee the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there would be a right of ap- 
peal. The weaker they made the tri- 
bunal of First Instance the greater 
would be the necessity for giving an 
appeal. He would certainly make those 
who were to compose the tribunal of 
First Instance much more careful and 
effective in their proceedings if it were 
known that in all cases there would be 
a right of appeal. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that anyone 
who was old enough to have had the 
experience he had had in the old Courts 
of Insolvency would admit that it was 
by no means an easy matter to come toa 
decision, even on matters of fact, where 
the fact was the ability, or otherwise, 
of persons to pay their creditors. The 
persons who came under the clause 
would have every inducement to conceal 
the truth, and it would not be very 
easy to extract the truth from them. 
The question involved in the Amend- 
ment was a very serious one, because if 
they appointed a Commissioner who had 
no legal knowledge, and was absolutely 
unacquainted with the ordinary methods 
for sifting evidence, great injustice might 
be done, and a good many false state- 
ments might be made. He thought it 
would be well for the Government to 
consider the matter, and see if they 
could not provide something more satis- 
factory than the clause as it now stood. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he 
thought it ought to be remembered— 
and the most bitter opponents of the 
Sub-Commissioners would not deny it— 
that among their ranks could be found 
competent persons to conduct such in- 
quiries as would be necessary under this 
Bill. It would also be admitted by the 
most bitter opponents of the Bill that if 
the measure was to do any good at all 
it must be brought very speedily into 
operation ; and if they were to have an 
appeal in every case, not only on ques- 
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tions of law but on matters of fact, no 
one could say when the proceedings 
under the Bill would be likely to come 
to an end. They would have burning 
questions in regard to arrears of rent 
cropping up certainly for the next 18 
months, and in the meantime other ar- 
rears would be accruing. He hoped the 
Government would stand firm by the 
clause, and that they would not accept 
the Amendment. 

Viscount EBRINGTON suggested 
that the Law Officers should give some 
definition as to what would be considered 
matters of fact before the Committee 
went to a division. So far as he could 
see from the wording of the clause, a 
man who owed his misfortunes to drink, 
and who suffered from delirium tremens, 
might cite that fact as a proof of his 
inability to pay. Would that be a ques- 
tion of law or fact? Again, a man 
might produce a receipt from a whisky 
dealer for the exact amount of his 
rent, showing the way the money had 
gone. Would that be a question of 
law or fact? 

Mr. BRODRICK said, there had 
been a great divergence between the 
opinions of the different Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and it was extremely unlikely 
that any general agreement would be 
arrived at now; and in a _ consider- 
able number of cases injustice would 
undoubtedly be done unless the Govern- 
ment agreed to grant an appeal. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Johnson) said that practical 
men only would take cognizance of these 
matters; but he submitted to the Com- 
mittee that the majority of the Sub- 
Commissioners were not practical men, 
and they were now giving to the Sub- 
Commissioners work for which they were 
never intended. Whatever difference of 
opinion there might be about the ability 
ot the Sub-Commissioners, there could 
be no difference of opinion about this— 
that the decisions they had already given 
in different parts of Ireland showed a 
great divergence of opinion, and it was 
quite certain that in adjudicating upon 
these new matters the views of the Sub- 
Commissioners would be still more diver- 


gent. But although they might differ 


on other matters, they were all likely to 
be strongly prepossessed in favour of 
the tenant, and in favour of giving some- 
thing; and, as the House of Commons 
was the guardian of the public money to 
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be given under this Act, they ought to 
take care that the tribunal appointed to 
make the preliminary inquiries should 
be a thoroughly competent one. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he had 
heard complaints made in that House 
over and over again of the absolute 
uniformity of the decisions which had 
been given by the Sub-Commissioners ; 
but now the hon. Member opposite (Mr. 
Brodrick) said that there had been 
an extreme divergence in the views of 
the Sub-Commissioners, and that it was a 
proof of their incompetency to conduct 
the preliminary inquiries. -It seemed 
that any argument was good enough to 
urge against the Sub-Commissioners. 
He had no intention of defending them 
at present; but he thought these attempts 
to discredit the working of the tribunal 
were not likely to increase its usefulness. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Lowther) said the Sub-Commissioners 
were known throughout Ireland as sub- 
confiscators. Now, in all probability, he 
(the Solicitor General for Ireland) knew 
as much of Ireland as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and he gave to that assertion 
an emphatic contradiction. Any opinion 
that the Sub-Commissioners were at all 
likely to act in a manner that would 
lay them open to such a remark was, in 
his opinion, absolutely incorrect. His 
noble Friend (Viscount Ebrington) asked 
whether certain circumstances indicating 
that a man had spent his money at the 
whisky shop would constitute inability 
to pay his rent? He would remind the 
Committee that the principle involved 
in that question had already been dis- 
cussed, and the Committee had decided 
that the matter was one not of the means 
by which the inability had been brought 
about, but whether, as a matter of fact, 
the tenant was unable, and that would 
be the matter for the Sub-Commissioners 
to inquire into. Undoubtedly matters 
of law might arise, and if they should 
arise there would be an appeal to the 
Commissioners themselves. They were 
not dealing with complicated rights, but 
simply with loans of money varying in 
amount from £2 to £30. Of course, the 
vast majority of cases which would come 
before the tribunal would affect very 
small amounts; probably the average 
would be £7, ur even less. It was right 
that there should be an appeal where 
any question of law arose, and that the 
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Government had undertaken to provide. 
His right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland had said 
an appeal would be provided in every 
case where there was a difficult ques- 
tion of law. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had no wish 
to prolong the consideration of the clause 
by the time necessary for a division ; but 
he wished to point out that the Govern- 
ment’s view of the matter would be 
negatived if his Amendment were not 
accepted. Now was the time for dealing 
with the question of appeal in regard to 
matters of law. If the question were to 
be shunted off to the Commissioners, the 
object the Government professed to have 
would be entirely negatived. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE said, he had 
not understood his hon. Friend the 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brod- 
rick) to complain of the decisions of the 
Sub - Commissioners. What his hon. 
Friend did say was that they had given 
very different views for the decisions they 
had arrived at, and that was a material 
point, because it showed that they were 
not in accord upon the reasons which 
guided their action. Nevertheless, there 
had been entire uniformity in the way 
in which they had acted. His hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the 
County of Cork (Colonel Colthurst) said, 
truly enough, that there were many of 
the Sub-Commissioners who were ca- 
pable of deciding these questions; but 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman did not 
mean to say that if a question arose in 
Derry it should be sent for decision to 
the county of Cork, in order that an ex- 
perienced Sub-Commissioner might have 
an opportunity of considering it. Un- 
fortunately, all these questions, as they 
arose, must be decided by the Sub-Com- 
missioners of the district in which they 
did arise. 

Mr. WARTON said, it was all very 
well for the Government to promise an 
appeal in regard to questions of law. It 
might turn out that questions of fact 
would arise, much more difficult than 
questions of law. There would be very 
few questions of law indeed, because 
the only question which would have to 
be proved was whether or not the rent 
had been paid. He could not under- 
stand the argument of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland as to the inability of 
a tenant. Dishonest tenants might, 
after the intimation conveyed by the 
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Solicitor General for Ireland, proceed to 
spend all their money in drink, and, b 
that means, defraud both their landlords 
and their other creditors; reducing 
themselves to that agreeable level of in- 
ability which would bring them under 
the consideration of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. Such a view was quite in ac- 
cord with the general morality of the 
Bill. The Prevention of Crime Bill 
gave an unheard of appeal—namely, 
an appeal in criminal matters upon 
questions of fact; but now a measure 
was proposed which dealt purely with 
civil matters, and the Government re- 
fused to recognize the propriety of any 
appeal at all. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER understood 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Gibson) would be 
satisfied with an appeal on general 
questions of law without requiring an 
appeal also as to matters of fact. He 
understood that the Government were 
ready to concede that point, and, if so, 
why further prolong the discussion ? 

Mr. GIBSON said, he had already 
stated more than once that if an in- 
ferior and purely lay tribunal was con- 
stituted, then there must be a general 
appeal; but if his Amendment were 
negatived, the Government would be 
prevented from providing that there 
should be an appeal even on questions 
of law. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 235 ; 
Noes 140: Majority 95.— (Div. List, 
No. 268.) 

Mr. BRODRICK, in consequence of 
the refusal of the Government to grant 
an appeal, moved to leave out the 
words which authorized the Commis- 
sioners to delegate their duty to any 
Sub-Commissioners. He asked the Go- 
vernment to consider the position in 
which the Committee were now placed in 
regard to this clause. During the time 
these attacks had been made upon the 
Sub-Commissioners, no defence of any 
sort had been attempted by the Govern- 
ment. So long as these statements were 
allowed to go unrefuted, it could not be 
satisfactory to include the Sub-Commis- 
sioners as a tribunal in any Act of Par- 
liament. A pledge had been given 
early in the Session by the late Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) that he would inquire 
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into the objections which had been 
raised, and endeavour to put the case 
of the Sub-Commissioners before the 
House; but from the time the right 
hon. Gentleman went out of Office, that 
pledge had remained unredeemed. These 
men had been charged with ignorance, 
incapacity, and partiality in the exercise 
of their duties. There had also been 
statements made against their know- 
ledge of law; and he was bound to say, 
that while he agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Member for the County of Cork 
(Colonel Colthurst) as to the attitude 
some of the Sub- Commissioners had 
taken, the majority of them acted as if 
they neither knew law nor regarded 
facts. He had been told by some hon. 
Members on this side of the House that it 
would not be discreet to exclude the Sub- 
Commissioners from these tribunals, be- 
cause it would be impossible to find 
competent and honest men in Ireland to 
discharge the duties. It was said that 
they had already got down to a low class 
of persons, and that it was undesirable 
to go lower down. Now, if if were im- 
possible to find men in Ireland compe- 
tent to carry out the provisions of this 
Bill, he thought they ought to send over 
Englishmen to do the work. It was 
essentially necessary that they should 
get hold of some tribunal which would 
be clear of the traditions of the Sub- 
Commissioners, and clear also of the in- 
ducement to give large sums of money 
in the shape of compensation. If the 
Government insisted on placing such 
men on the Commission, it would come 
to this—that they would have men em- 
ployed in adjudicating in the cases of 
men who had been their private friends 
or clients, and to whose good offices they 
would commend themselves by their 
lavish distribution of public money. 
Some of the Sub-Commissioners had 
recently canvassed for others, and would 
probably soon canvass for themselves, 
the men to whom the money was to be 
given. He did not mention that fact as 
an imputation against the Sub-Commis- 
sioners so much as against the impro- 
priety of appointing men whose tenure 
of office was so brief upon this new 
tribunal. It must be borne in mind 
that they had been appointed for 
very short periods, and at very inade- 
quate salaries. They would shortly re- 
turn to their ordinary functions, and 
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they would be very anxious to obtain 
the good offices of those whom they had 
served during their short judicial term. 
He did not intend to trouble the Com- 
mittee with objections to individual 
Commissioners or particular decisions. 
These had been brought before the 
House on former occasions, and were 
subjects of daily comment; but he put 
before the Government the broad fact 
that dissatisfaction undoubtedly existed, 
and that in forming such a tribunal and 
refusing an appeal, the Government 
were giving the surest pledge that the 
proposed investigation would be illusory, 
and that the safeguards in the Bill were 
intended to be disregarded. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
39, to leave out the words ‘‘or to any 
Sub-Commission.”—(Mr. Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘or to any Sub-Commission’ stand part 
of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken stated 
that no defence of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had been offered by the Govern- 
ment, although a defence of them had 
been promised by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
The hon. Member said that the charges 
made against the Sub-Commissioners 
were charges of ignorance, incapacity, 
and partiality. Now, it was quite true 
that those charges had been brought 
forward in that House on several occa- 
sions, both by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Brodrick) and several other hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. He did not under- 
stand that a mere allegation of that 
kind, even coming from the hon. Mem- 
ber, was any charge which those in- 
terested in the administration of the 
law were either called upon to answer, 
or were in a position to answer. Mere 
words of general accusation or abuse 
did not afford the opportunity of de- 
fence. He had heard very strong lan- 
guage used against these men, who were 
servants of the public, who were dis- 
charging a difficult duty cast upon them 
by law, and whose discharge of those 
duties was not facilitated by the mode in 
which they were habitually treated by 
certain Members of that House. He 
must say that nothing more unfair and 
nothing more contrary to the English 
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spirit of fair play they might have ex- 
pected to see in that House, he was unable 
to conceive. It was utterly impossible 
to offer a defence to charges so preferred. 
They did not single out the individual 
attacked, nor did they name the particular 
case. They said nothing of how the igno- 
rance, incapacity, and partiality had been 
displayed. His right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Fors- 
ter) did undertake that in case any ques- 
tion in reference to the Commissioners 
and their appointments was brought be- 
fore the House, he would be prepared 
to defend his action in the matter. He 
was quite sure that his right hon. Friend 
was in the same position now. The hon. 
Member for West Surrey (Mr. Brod- 
rick) said he was not attacking the 
Sub-Commissioners so much for their 
ignorance, incapacity and partiality, as 
the circumstances of their appointment, 
and the circumstance that they were only 
appointed for a short time, and that they 
had taken part in political affairs before 
they were appointed. But these were 
circumstances which did not affect this 
particular question as to the discharge 
of their duties at all. The charges 
were charges of breaches of duty, in- 
competency, and incapacity; but he (the 
Solicitor General for Ireland) said that 
up to the present time no such charge 
had been brought against the Sub-Com- 
missioners in that House in a way that 
would enable the House to deal with it. 
If such an accusation were directly made 
against any Sub-Commissioner, the Go- 
vernment, if they thought the individual 
attacked was in the right, would certainly 
be prepared to defend him. He believed 
the Sub-Commissioners had discharged 
their duty to the best of their ability. 
They were still discharging their duty, 
and their discharge of their duty had not 
been challenged in any way that could 
be fairly taken hold of. There had been 
appeals against their decisions, some of 
which had been affirmed, and others re- 
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the Act came to be administered, and 
inquiries were instituted into the preli- 
minary conditions, that they would be 
conducted with justice and without the 
necessity for instituting in every case a 
regular law suit. Under these circum- 
stances, it seemed to the Government 
that the accusation on which the Amend- 
ment was based was one that it would 
be cruel for the Committee, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, to adopt ; at any rate, 
no reason had been shown as yet why 
these duties should not be intrusted to 
the Sub-Commissioners. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE said, the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General for Ire- 
land had given a direct challenge to 
hon. Members on that side of the House 
to substantiate the assertions they had 
made in regard to the conduct of the 
Sub-Commissioners. In point of fact, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
raised, instead of the small Amendment 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey 
(Mr. Brodrick), the whole question of 
how these Sub-Commissioners in Ire- 
land discharged their duties. [‘‘ No!’’] 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
repudiated that there was any ground 
for questioning the mode in which the 
Sub-Commissioners had discharged their 
duties. Now, he (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
contended that there was, and he thought 
the majority of the Committee would 
agree with him. That, however, was 
neither here nor there. He should be 
very sorry to bring a charge of gross 
partiality against any of the Commis- 
sioners; but he distinctly brought the 
charge of ignorance and incapacity for 
the performance of the anttanlan duties 
to which they had been appointed. Many 
of them had never known anything 
about land, except, perhaps, going out 
(from their places of business in the 
‘evening for a walk, before they were 
| appointed Sub-Commissioners. It was 
/not necessary for him to particularize 
| individuals. The fact was quite known 
; to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
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was ignorant of that fact. He did not 
like to say anything strong against the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but he ought to 
have known this fact, because it was 
very well known to everybody in the 
district. A case occurred only last week 
in which a Sub-Commissioner heard the 
application of some tenants of his own. 

‘* Hear!”] The hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy) was welcome to 
his cheer. The more the hon. Member 
abused the landlord class in Ireland, the 
more they were convinced they were 
doing their duty as men of honour and 
as magistrates in the country, and the 
more they believed that they would earn 
the respect of the people amongst whom 
they lived. Now, let him turn to the 
consideration of the action of the Sub- 
Commissioners who decided in some of 
his cases last week. In giving his 
decision, one of the Commissioners 
said —— 

Mr. HEALY rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether the hon. Baronet 
was allowed to go into particular cases 
which had been heard before the Land 
Commission ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: the hon. Baronet 
will be in Order, if he endeavours to 
show that the Sub-Commissioners are 
not fit to exercise their duties; but he 
cannot go into a general statement of 
their inefficiency under another Act. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE concluded, 
from what he had heard, that tho same | 
Sub-Commissioners would be employed | 
under this Act as were employed under 
the Act of last year, and he wanted to 
show that by a very curious process they 
came toa conclusion on a very important 
point. It had been said that in his case 
the Commissioners had reduced the rents 
on the evidence of a certain gentleman 
—that gentleman was Mr. Robertson. 
It was necessary to state what that gen- 
tleman was in order to make the matter 
clear. That gentleman came over to 
Ireland as a young man—he was not | 
then a valuer, and had never learned | 
valuing—to do some drainage work. He 
did not do that work badly, and then 
he (Sir Hervey Bruce) made him his 
steward. In that capacity, however, he 
was a failure, and he (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
was obliged to get rid of him. Mr. 
Robertson then entreated of him to 
admit him as tenant of the home farm. 
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his people of business not to employ him 
in that capacity; but, believing he was 
not a bad sort of man, he did admit 
him. Mr. Robertson completely failed 
as tenant of the home farm; in fact, he 
brought the farm to such a state that it 
was with difficulty ae (Sir Hervey Bruce) 
afterwards got a tenant. Mr. Robert- 
son brought proceedings for damages, 
and afterwards took a farm in Scotland. 
The landlord there did not care much 
for him. Undoubtedly, Mr. Robertson 
had suffered whilst in Scotland so much 
from paralysis, that both his body and 
mind was enfeebled; and yet it was 
upon his evidence that Mr. Greer said 
he had lowered his (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) 
rents. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he rose 
in consequence of the remarks the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Hervey Bruce) had made 
with regard to what he (Mr. Forster) 
must have known at the time he ap- 
pointed the Sub-Commissioners. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE: I spoke of 
what the right hon. Gentleman ought 
to have known. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if he 
understood the hon. Baronet correctly, 
he said that many of the Sub-Com- 
missioners had no knowledge whatever 
of the value of the land, and knew no- 
thing at all about land; that, in fact, 
they were men of business whose occu- 
pation was inthe city. The hon. Baronet, 
however, did not mention any names. 
It was a perfectly new idea to him (Mr. 
Forster) that many of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners knew nothing about land, and he 
believed it would turn out to be a mis- 
take. The legal Commissioners, of 
course, were not ostensibly appointed for 
their knowledge of land. They were 
appointed for their knowledge of law ; 
and with regard to the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, he was unable to call to mind 
any sort of corroboration of the hon. 
Baronet’s opinion. He had not the 
slightest doubt that the hon. Baronet 
held his opinion with perfect sincerity ; 
but he (Mr. Forster) could not remember 
appointing any gentleman to whom the 
hon. Baronet’s remarks would apply. 
The hon. Baronet had referred to a case 
in which he was personally interested. 
If the time of the Committee was to be 
taken up by the consideration of every 
case in which either the Representatives 
in that House of the landlord class, or 
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hon. Members representing the tenants, 
were specially interested, many weeks 
would elapse before the Committee would 
get to the end of this discussion; but 
that, of course, was a matter for other 
persons to deal with rather than for him- 
self. He must, however, say that when 
charges were made against individuals, 
especially individuals who had a most 
difficult judicial duty to perform, the 
general custom had been, up to this year, 
for the hon. Member making the charge 
to give Notice of his intention to do so, 
in order to allow those whose duty it was 
to defend, if it were proper to do so, the 
accused, to obtain the requisite informa- 
tion in the matter. In the present in- 
stance, for example, how was it possible 
for his right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) 
to make an answer to the remarks of the 
hon. Baronet? In common fairness to 
Mr. Greer, the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land ought to be in a position to ask Mr. 
Greer for his version of the story. He 
thought the hon. Baronet, however much 
he might feel aggrieved, would see that 
in future, before he brought forward 
charges inthe House of Commons against 


gentlemen who had a very difficult duty | 
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were not in a very satisfactory condition, 
and also to the fact that the Sub- 
Commissioners’ influence was greatly 
weakened when unfair charges were 
brought against them, he might fairly 
appeal to hon. Gentlemen not to bring 
charges against the Sub-Commissioners 
without an opportunity being given to 
the persons against whom the charges 
were made of defending themselves. 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE assured the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster) that 
when he came down to the House he 
had no intention of saying one word 
about the Sub-Commissioners. He was 
only prompted to do so by the taunt 
which was thrown across the Table by 
the Solicitor General for Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman who moved this Amendment 
made a general charge against the Sub- 
Commissioners, and he was answered by 
the hon., and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, who said 
it was strictly unfair to make general 
charges. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
land was followed by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Hervey Bruce), who made a specific 
charge, mentioning the name of an indi- 
The right 


Forster) thought the House would credit | ford (Mr. Forster) then rose and said 


him when he said that he appointed the 
Sub-Commissioners as far as he could 
with impartiality. In making the ap- 
pointments he tried to ascertain in every 
case that the gentleman had knowledge 
of land, that he was a man of integrity, 
and that he was a man of fearlessness— 
that he would carry out his own belief 
of what was right, undeterred and un- 
alarmed by what might be said of him 
by either side. He thought it would be 
very difficult to find another case of so 
many gentlemen being appointed to per- 
form such important duties, and who had 

erformed their duties so well as the 

ish Sub-Commissioners. No doubt 
they had given dissatisfaction to both 
sides ; but it was utterly impossible that 
in performing such duties as they were 
called upon to discharge they should not 
give some dissatisfaction. Over and over 
again he had heard, from both sides, 
testimony of the devotion and industry 
with which the Sub-Commissioners had 
done their duty; and when regard was 
had to what the Sub-Commissioners had 
to do, to the fact that affairs in Ireland 


Mr, W. E. Forster 





the hon. Baronet was not proceeding 
fairly. If hon. Gentlemen were neither 
to make general charges or specific 
charges, how were they to conduct their 
business? How wasit possible to legis- 
late if the Treasury Bench disapproved 
of both general and specific charges ? 
Mr. GIVAN said, he would not feel 
justified in saying one word to the Com- 
mittee at this stage but for the interest- 
ing story the Committee had heard from 
the hon. Baronet (Sir Hervey Bruce). 
It was right the Committee should be 
possessed of some little more informa- 
tion on the subject in order that they 
might come to a just conclusion. He 
wished the Committee to know that Mr. 
Robertson had no official position in con- 
nection with the Land Commission. In 
the cases alluded to by the hon. Baronet 
he was brought forward as an indepen- 
dent witness on the part of the tenants. 
The hon. Baronet had said it was upon 
Mr. Robertson’s evidence that Mr. Greer 
based his decision. He challenged the 
hon. Baronet to contradict this—that the 
reason given by Mr. Greer for the re- 
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duction of the hon. Baronet’s rents was 
that upon his (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) pur- 
chase of the estate he had arbitrarily in- 
creased the rents, and had refused to 
listen to any reason or any excuse on 
the part of the tenants. 

Str HERVEY BRUCE: I beg to con- 
tradict that that was not what Mr. Greer 
said in his speech. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he would give the 
hon. Baronet the precise words of Mr. 
Greer. What Mr. Greer said was— 

“When he (Sir Hervey Bruce) proposed to 
increase the rents, the tenants pe him to ap- 
point one man and they would appoint another, 
and the hon. Baronet said ‘No.’ The tenants 
next proposed to have an arbitrator appointed 
by the hon, Baronet himself, and they would 
pay the costs; but he refused’’—[Sir Hervey 
Bruce: Pure imagination, ]—‘‘ and adhered to 
his own rents which he had arbitrarily fixed.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The conduct of 
Mr. Greer is not the Question before the 
Committee. The Question is, whether 
the Sub-Commissioners are capable of 
exercising the functions under this Act ? 

Mr. GIVAN quite agreed with the 
Chairman that his (Mr. Givan’s) observa- 
tions were somewhat out of Order; but he 
asserted that the remarks of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Hervey Bruce) and of the 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick), in making a general condem- 
nation of the Sub-Commissioners, were 
equally out of Order. The decisions of 
the Sub-Commissioners had been re- 
a brought under the notice of the 

ouse, but not a single case had ever 
been brought forward in which it could 
be shown the Commissioners had acted 
ignorantly, incapably, or partially. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, if 
anyone had done anything to depreciate 
the judicial qualities of the Sub-Com- 
missioners and to call in question 
their impartiality, it was the Solicitor 
General for Ireland. He (Lord George 
Hamilton) would trespass upon the at- 
tention of the Committee for a minute 
or two while he laid before them a few 
facts, for the accuracy of which he would 
vouch, and then he would ask whether 
it was likely Conservative landlords could 
have confidence in some of the Sub-Com- 
missioners? The Solicitor General for 
Ireland’s appeal to the great agricultu- 
ral constituency of Londonderry upon his 
election was this—‘ If the Conservatives 
are left to work this Land Act they will 
appoint Conservatives to act as Sub- 
Commissioners. If yousupport me I will 
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take very good care that is not the case.” 
After the Londonderry Election three 
gentlemen wero appointed Sub-Commis- 
sioners, every one of whom had taken a 
more or less active part in the election. 
They were Mr. Greer, Mr. Cunningham, 
and Mr. Meek. He was not going to 
call in question any of the decisions ; 
but he desired to point out that the 
Ohairman of the Sub-Commission in 
the county of Tyrone was a practising 
barrister in the Circuit of which Tyrone 
formed a part. It had been an invari- 
able rule not to appoint barristers to 
even County Court Judgeships in the 
counties in which they practised, but 
this gentleman was appointed for one 
year. He intended to resume his func- 
tions as a practising barrister, and it 
was a matter of absolute certainty that 
the persons to whom he would look for 
briefs were the solicitors who had prac- 
tised before the Law Court of which he 
was Chairman. Mr. Cunningham was 
the Chairman of the Liberal Association 
of the County Donegal, and he had 
taken a great part in reference to the 
Tenant Right Union. A good many of 
the landlords of Tyrone were Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s political opponents, and the 
undoubted impression which the unfor- 
tunate speeches of the Solicitor General 
for Ireland, followed as it was by the 
appointments he (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) had referred to, created was that 
Mr. Cunningham, and others of the 
same stamp, would be biassed in his 
decisions against those who differed from 
him politically. Turning to County 
Armagh, he found that Mr. Meek had 
recently been appointed Sub-Commis- 
sioner. Mr. Meek was the tenant of a 
farm valued, he (Lord George Hamilton) 
believed, at £25. Mr. Meek gave most 
extraordinary evidence on behalf of some 
tenants in Dungannon. His evidence 
was disregarded by the Land Court then 
sitting in Dungannon; but what hap- 
pened? He was appointed Sub-Com- 
missioner in the immediate neighbour- 
hood in which he gave this extreme 
ex parte evidence. The man might be 
perfectly qualified to act as Sub-Com- 
missioner ; but he (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) thought his appointment to a dis- 
trict in which he had taken a very 
leading part as a politician was not fair 
to the man himself, and not fair to the 
Land Act he had to administer. The 
Irish Government appointed the Sub- 
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Commissioners, but the Land Commis- 
sioners distributed them over Ireland. 
The Government said these persons were 
perfectly fitted to act as Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and the Land Commissioners 
said that if they were qualified to act 
they might act anywhere. The result 
was there was a shuffling of responsi- 
bility. It was all very well to talk of 
these Sub-Commissioners as Judges. No 
Judge in this country had even been 
called upon to perform such duties as 
these Sub-Commissioners were required 
to discharge. He had read in a pamphlet 
written by no landlord, a very accurate 
description of the powers of these Sub- 
Commissioners. These powers were not 
judicial, but qwasi-legislative. That 
was to say, there was no definition of 
what constituted a fair rent; the Sub- 
Commissioners were bound by no rule or 
regulation ; whatever suggested itself to 
them they could do, and that which they 
did had the effect and force of law. If 
that be, and he thought it was, a more 
or less correct description of the func- 
tions with which the Sub-Commissioners 
were invested, the Committee had a right 
to object to gentlemen being appointed 
whose main qualification was, not that 
they had knowledge of land, but that 
they were political partizans. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the noble 
Lord (Lord George Hamilton) had ad- 
dressed himself very fairly to the ques- 
tion from his point of view ; but he (Mr. 
Forster) must absolutely deny that any 
Sub-Commissioner had been appointed 
because he was a political partizan; he 
was perfectly sure he made no such 
appointment. It was almost impossible 
to find a large number of gentlemen 
who had taken no part in politics, and he 
did not know that it would have been any 
recommendation ofthe gentlemenwhohad 
been appointed Sub-Commissioners if 
they had not. The state of Ireland had 
been such that men who had any good 
stuff in them would feel strongly upon 
political questions, and would naturally 
take their part in them. He found, 
therefore, that he could not properly lay 
down arule that he would appoint no 
man who had meddled in politics; but he 
certainly did endeavour to guard him- 
self against appointing aman who acted 
unfairly in political matters, or against 
appointing a man because he had taken 
part in political matters. With regard 
to Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Meek, he 
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believed neither of them had any con- 
nection with County Tyrone. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Mr. 
Cunningham is a corn merchant there ; 
he has dealings there. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he could 
not speak as definitely as the noble 
Lord. If he had continued in his late 
Office he should have stated publicly 
that if Mr. Meek had given evidence in 
land cases in a certain county, it would 
be well that he should not be sent to 
that county as a Sub-Commissioner. 
He understood the noble Lord to say 
Mr. Meek had given evidence in 
Tyrone. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I be- 
lieve he had given evidence in Dun- 
gannon and Cookstown, which are in 
Armagh, the neighbouring county. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, it would 
be a matter of detai] which would re- 
quire serious consideration whether a 
gentleman should not be appointed to 
one county, because he had given evi- 
dence or taken an active part in poli- 
tical matters in the adjoining county. 
He thought it would be undesirable that 
a gentleman should be sent as judge in 
these matters—[Mr. Gisson: Hear!] 
—perhaps the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman would allow him to finish 
the sentence. It was undesirable that a 
gentleman should be sent as judge in 
these matters who had been giving evi- 
dence in similar cases in the same dis- 
trict, and he had no doubt the Com- 
missioners would take that into account. 
The noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
must remember that the Commissioners 
had great difficulties to contend with in 
making the allotments. For instance, 
there wasa great feeling in the Province 
of Ulster against Commissioners being 
sent there who knew of the Ulster 
Custom, and as there were only a 
certain number of Sub-Commissioners 
who were connected with Ulster, it was 
a difficult thing to send Ulster men to 
that Province. That was a difficulty 
which he thought the noble Lord would 
himself feel and make allowance for in 
considering the conduct of the Commis- 
sioners. If it was to be laid down as a 
positive rule that no man should have 
been appointed who had any connection 
with one side or the other, hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland sitting below the 
Gangway opposite might have objected 
to every landlord and every landlord’s 
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agent who was appointed. It was 
utterly impossible to lay down such a 
rule. He endeavoured to choose the 
Sub-Commissioners as fairly as he could 
from the different classes—namely, land- 
lords, agents, tenant farmers, and, in 
one or two cases, yeomen. While choos- 
ing them, however, from these classes, 
he endeavoured to satisfy himself—he 
might have been mistaken—that he was 
selecting men of ability, of integrity, 
and of courage. If he had added to 
these qualifications that the Sub-Com- 
missioners must be men who had taken 
no part in politics, he had no hesitation 
in saying that he would have got inca- 
pable, know-nothing men, against whom 
charges would have been far more plen- 
tiful than those against the present Sub- 
Comniissioners. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, this discussion 
was assuming rather wide limits; but 
he was bound to say that if they owed 
that fact to anybody, they owed it to 
the Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. 
Porter), who had invited the Committee 
to diverge into criticisms of the particular 
decisions and charges against the Sub- 
Commissioners. He had felt inclined to 
go into the Library and refresh the mind 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland with 
some of the specific charges which had 
been made, in which case the Government 
would have had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the debate continued till past mid- 
night. But his (Mr. Brodrick’s) remarks 
were carefully directed at general ob- 
jects, and for the best of all reasons. 
The Committee would recollect they had 
had a very long discussion on the con- 
duct of the Sub-Commissioners. But 
that discussion had arisen on the Motion 
with regard to the House of Lords ; and, 
consequently, the Government, who had 
their own reasons for keeping silence, 
had declined to makeareply. No reply 
was made, and what the Solicitor General 
for Ireland had asked the Committee 
to do was to assume that all the charges 
which were made on the former occasion 
were entirely groundless. These charges 
remained uncontradicted to this day; 
and what the Solicitor General for Ire- 
land denounced as unfair as it was un- 
English was the reiteration of them. He 
was not going to be tempted, even by the 
language of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, to forego the course he had laid 
down for himself on this occasion— 
namely, of limiting his observations to 
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subjects which were germane to the 
discussion before them. But, as he had 
been challenged to state a single objec- 
tion which he had brought forward to 
the’ Sub-Commissioners, and which the 
Government had ignored, he would 
remind the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman of one fact. It had been stated 
time after time in that House that one 
Sub-Commissioner, Mr. M‘Devitt, had, 
previous to his appointment, enunciated 
doctrines directly at variance with those 
laid down by the Government as to the 
manner in which a fair rent should be 
assessed. The conduct of this Sub- 
Commissioner had been called in ques- 
tion, and no Member of the Government 
had attempted to defend it. In the face 
of all the facts, he thought hon. Mem- 
bers were justified in assuming that the 
Sub-Commissioners did not constitute a 
competent tribunal to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act; and he might add 
that the tone adopted by the Government 
in their defence and the poverty of their 
arguments were not likely to shorten 
the discussions relating to them which 
might arise on future stages of the Bill. 
He should certainly not be deterred by 
the indignation of the Solicitor General 
from dividing the Committee on the 
Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not remember any special charges being 
made in regard to Mr. M‘Devitt in the 
debate in the House of Lords; but the 
hon. Member (Mr. Brodrick) was quite 
correct in saying that the statement was 
made that Mr. M‘Devitt had enunciated 
views different to those of the Govern- 
ment. At the time he (Mr. Forster) 
appointed Mr. M‘Devitt, he was not 
aware of the particular expressions on 
his part; but if he had been, he was 
not at all sure it would have prevented 
him appointing Mr. M‘Devitt. If a man 
was to be debarred appointment for the 
expressions in his writings or speeches, 
in all probability he would never get 
appointment. Certainly, if he had known 
what Mr. M‘Devitt’s opinions were, he 
would have called his attention to them. 
Mr. M‘Devitt was the Sub-Commissioner 
appointed for Tyrone. When the state- 
ment referred to by the hon. Member 
for West Surrey (Mr. Brodrick) was 
made, he (Mr. Forster) ascertained, and 
the Commissioners ascertained, that Mr. 
M‘Devitt had taken a rather active part 
in the Tyrone Election. {Mr. Heaty: 
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The Election in 1880?] Of course, in 
the Election of 1880. That was thought 
to be a reason why he should not go to 
Tyrone. He was sent to the South, and 
he appeared to have given great satis- 
faction there; he had performed his 
duty, assisted by his two colleagues, 
with great impartiality. The hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Brodrick), and those who 
sat near him, should look more carefully 
into all the facts surrounding the ap- 
pointment and conduct of the Sub-Com- 
missioners before they made statements 
in that House. He believed it would 
have been very difficult indeed to have 
found any Commission who would have 
worked with more impartiality than the 
Commission of which Mr. M‘Devitt was 
at the head. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
the whole argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Forster), so far as it referred to 
the question generally, appeared to be 
this—it was a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty, almost impossible, to secure for 
these appointments persons who pos- 
sessed the confidence of both sides, or 
who had not such antecedents, either 
political or otherwise, as to cause the 
suspicion that they might have formed 
an opinion on the question to be sub- 
mitted to them. This very point was 
one which was urged last year when ob- 
jection was taken to referring questions 
of fair rent to the Land Court, upon 
the ground of the extreme difficulty of 
securing a just and fair decision. The 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman, 
therefore, was practically one against 
the Land Act of 1881. In reply to the 
observations of the noble Lord (Lord 
George Hamilton), the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had said it was wrong to send 
Sub-Commissioners to do work in the 
part of the country with which they 
were connected. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his re- 
marks solely applied to sending Mr. 
Meek to try cases where he had given 
evidence. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
Mr. Meek gave evidence with regard to 
fair rent in the part of the country with 
which he was connected ; but it seemed 
to him that the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman applied also to the 
cases of Mr. Wylie and Mr. Cunning- 
ham. The Solicitor General for Ire- 
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tion to produce special instances in 
which the Sub-Commissioners had gone 
wrong. Special instances had been given 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce) and by 
the noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
as to a failure of justice in the Land 
Court. He would like to hear what the 
Solicitor General for Ireland had to say 
in regard to those special instances, 
because when the Committee were asked 
by the Bill to impose fresh duties upon 
those very tribunals whose action had 
been stated with great force to be un- 
satisfactory, and when special instances 
had been given in which it was proved 
to have been so, it was at any rate due 
to the tribunals themselves, and to the 
proposals in the Bill, that the Govern- 
ment should vindicate the tribunals 
against the charges that had been 
made, and show that they were qualified 
to discharge the duties imposed upon 
them, and that there was some chance 
in future of persons not being called 
upon to decide cases in the part of 
the country with which they were con- 
nected. He had placed an Amendment 
on this subject on the Paper. He must 
not discuss it now, but he hoped it might 
receive the favourable consideration of 
the Government. The question was of 
great importance. No one could say it 
was right that a number of persons who 
were intimately connected with an Irish 
county, who must feel the friendship or 
the hostility towards persons living 
in the county which that connection 
might engender, should be sent under 
this Bill to decide questions, not merely 
between landlord and tenant, but as to 
whether the money of the State should 
be given, possibly, to friends and neigh- 
bours amongst whom they lived. That 
was a principle which he was sure the 
Prime Minister would not contravene. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the Committee would feel it was impos- 
sible to make any progress in the matter 
before them by the consideration of these 
individual cases. The Motion was one to 
passsentenceforincapacity, forignorance, 
and, perhaps, for partiality upon the Com- 
missionersasabody. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Brodrick) asked the Committee to 
condemn the Commissioners on an action 
when, primd facie, there was the strongest 
reason for their being included in the 
operation of the Bill, because the func- 
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the Bill would be much easier and less 
delicate than those they were now 
discharging. It was evident that the 
germane character of the matter pointed 
to them as the persons to administer this 
Act. They were already at work, and 
there were a number of them who, the 
Government hoped, would soon have got 
through the direct business of the Land 
Commission. It was attempted to show 
that in certain individual instances the 
Sub-Commissioners had gone wrong. 
The hon. Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) made a statement which 
was founded entirely upon his allegation 
as to the confession by a Commissioner 
of the grounds on which he had given 
judgment. But the hon. Member was im- 
mediately contradicted flatly by another 
hon. Member (Mr. Givan), who quoted 
the precise words of the Commissioner, 
Mr. Greer. Unless the quotation be 
an entirely false one, it must overbear 
the general statement of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Hervey Bruce). Parti- 
cular cases had been brought forward 
by the noble Lord (Lord George Hamil- 
ton) in which it appeared that men who 
had given evidence before Land Com- 
missioners in one county had been 
appointed to discharge the duties of Com- 
missioners in another county. Surely 
that was not a very great offence. 
[Lord Gzorce Hamitton: An adjoining 
county.] {In an adjoining county. It 
would be absurd to say that no one who 
belonged to a particular county, and who 
had taken part in land decisions, should 
ever be appointed in that or any adjoin- 
ing county to serve on the Commission. 
The charge made by the noble Lord was 
not contested; but, after all, it was an 
extremely small one—it was the result of 
inadvertence such as might easily arise, 
and might be very well avoided in the 
future. He quite agreed it was quite 
reasonable that the Land Commission 
should be on their guard against appoint- 
mg any persons connected with the 
county by professional practice, property, 
or residence. Upon the principle of the 
Amendment they were all agreed. The 
noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
brought forward two other cases; but 
he (Mr. Gladstone) would not go into 
them now. They were both dealt with 
by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Solicitor General for Ireland at the com- 
mencement of the Session. [‘‘No!’] 
The whole matter was gone into; he was 
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right in that. In his opinion, the whole 
case was gone into by his hon. and 
learned Friend when he was made the 
object of a sharp personal attack when 
he first entered the House; and if ever 
a complete reply was made to a series 
of accusations, it was that made by his 
hon. and learned Friend. Then, again, 
Mr. M‘Devitt had been accused of im- 
partiality. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) came in on the other 
side, and contended that Mr. M‘Devitt 
was a Commissioner whose conduct was 
greatly to be criticized and canvassed on 
account of his partiality towards the 
landlords. Were the Committee, upon 
such an amount of evidence with regard 
to the 40 Sub-Commissioners who were 
at work all over Ireland, and who were 
better acquainted with the subject than 
any other body in the country at the 
present time—were they to say that they 
were prepared to condemn these men 
and exclude them from the operation of 
this Bill, upon ex parte statements, into 
which there could be no adequate exami- 
nation? He would not say more than that 
the hon. Baronet’s (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) 
statement was flatly contradicted by 
another hon. Gentleman (Mr. Givan), 
and he would appeal to the hon. Baronet 
to admit that it was not possible for the 
Committee on this occasion to get at the 
bottom of these things. This kind of 
discussion only exhausted the time of 
the Committee, and could have no satis- 
factory termination. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE said, although 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister would take the contradiction of 
the hon. Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan), which he was justified in doing, 
against his (Sir Hervey Bruce’s) state- 
ment, he would again point out that the 
Commissioners, according to their own 
judgment, relied upon the evidence of 
Mr. P. Robertson. The hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Givan) said the 
Commissioners made charges against 
him (Sir Hervey Bruce). He regretted 
he was not present in Court at the 
time. He considered his attendance in 
Parliament more pressing than his at- 
tendance in the Court ; but it was unfair 
that charges should be made against 
him behind his back and embodied in 
the judgment. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, it had 
been stated that the administration of 
this Arrears Act would fall upon the 
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present Sub-Commissioners. He couid 
only say that, if that were so, the Act 
would have to wait a long time before 
it was administered. From what he 
knew of the working of the Land Act in 
Ulster and a good part of Ireland, the 
Assistant Commissioners would not be 
able to devote any time to the administra- 
tion of the Arrears Act for one or two 
years. He wished to remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite that their tactics upon 
the Act of 1881 were exactly similar to 
those pursued by them in respect to 
the Act of 1870. When the Act of 1870 
was passed the Commissioners were de- 
nounced. The County Court Judges 
were then called briefless barristers; in 
fact, every imputation which was cast 
upon the Assistant Commissioners now 
was cast upon the County Court Judges 
after the passing of the Act of 1870. It 
was most unseemly that these demon- 
strations and continual attacks should 
be made in that House, and made by 
landlords who were suffering a reduction 
of their rents at the hands of the Sub- 
Commissioners. The tenant farmers of 
Ireland would see very plainly that the 
landlords of the present time were deter- 
mined to destroy, if they could, the Act 
of 1881, as they did the Act of 1870. 
A great deal of complaint was heard 
about the Sub-Commissioners. But why 
did the landlords complain? They had 
the right of appeal, and they were ap- 
pealing in nearly every case. What had 
been the result of the appeals? Sub- 
stantially the decisions of the Sub-Com- 
missioners remained unaltered. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
not that of the Land Act; but it is whe- 
ther the Sub-Commissioners ought to 
exercise the powers under this Bill. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the debate 
had taken a very wide turn, and he was 
not going much further afield. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is perfectly in Order if he refers to 
the capacity or incapacity of the Sub- 
Commissioners to exercise the powers 
under this Bill. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, violent 
attacks had been made in that House 
that night upon the Sub-Commissioners, 
whom he was endeavouring to defend. 
Had he had Notice that the conduct of 
the Sub-Commissioners was about to be 
under review, he could have produced a 
pocket full of letters containing com- 
plaints of the partiality of the Sub-Com- 


Mr. T. A. Dickson 


{COMMONS} 





missioners from the tenants’ point of 
view. They in that House, who, in some 
degree, represented the tenant farmers, 
had made no attacks upon the Sub- 
Commissioners, when they had every 
opportunity of doing so. The landlords, 
however, had availed themselves of 
every opportunity of attacking an 
honourable body of gentlemen who 
were carrying out most difficult duties. 
Mr. HEALY said, it was well the 
Committee and the country should ob- 
serve that the members of that class 
who were at present arraigned before 
one of the Courts of Justice in Ireland 
were using their position in the House 
of Commons to defend their own private 
interests and affairs. He would like to 
know what would be thought if hon. Gen- 
tlemvn interested in the sugar trade were 
continually attacking the Government 
for any course the Government might 
pursue in regard to their trade ? If hon. 
Gentlemen were allowed to make their 
charges against the Sub-Commissioners 
unchecked, the impression would get 
abroad that there was universal dis- 
satisfaction with regard to the appoint- 
ments and decisions. Hon. Gentlemen 
above the Gangway, who were land- 
lords, were merely throwing dust in the 
eyes of the people, so that they might be 
blinded as regarded the landlords’ deal- 
ings with their tenants. So far from the 
decisions of the Sub-Commissioners 
being satisfactory to the tenants as a 
body, he might say not a day passed 
without his receiving by. post scores 
of letters of complaint as to decisions 
of the Land Court in particular cases. 
The Committee ought not to allow it to 
go forth to the country that the land- 
lords were the only persons who had a 
grievance. Only one charge had been 
made from the tenants’ side, and it 
happened that that was made against 
Mr. M‘Devitt. He (Mr. Healy) picked 
Mr. M‘Devitt out for complaint, be- 
cause it appeared to him that, from the 
tenants’ point of view, Mr. M‘Devitt’s 
Commission was the worst in Ireland. 
In Kerry, Mr. M‘Devitt had left some 
of the rents as much as 50 per cent 
above Griffith’s valuation, and the ten- 
ants thought they had some just cause 
of complaint. He did not think it did 
the Sub-Commissioners much harm to 
have these complaints made against 
them by the landlord party. The Sub- 
Commissioners were certainly as pure- 
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minded as the landlords against whom 
they had given decisions. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 176; 
Noes 90 : Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 269.) 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE moved, in 
page 3, line 3y, to leave out from “‘ Sub- 
Commission,” to ‘‘and,” in page 4, 
line 1. His object was that one member 
of the Land Commission or of a Sub- 
Commission should not be able to give a 
decision. That would not be casting a slur 
on the Commissioners; but he thought 
it was a matter of considerable import- 
ance that this question, before being 
decided, should be examined with the 
greatest skill. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
$9, to leave out from ‘‘ Sub-Commis- 
sion,” to ‘‘ and,” in page 4, line 1.—( Sir 
Hervey Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he 
thought the Amendment unnecessary. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER urged that this 
was a very important question. No 
assurance had been received from the 
Government whether the Sub-Commis- 
sioner who was to act singly was to be 
an expert, in any shape or form, on 
legal matters. It would not be un- 
reasonable to ask that a single Com- 
missioner who was to sit by himself was 
to be a person of legal training. He 
imagined that, at any rate, a certain 
portion of the Sub-Commissioners would 
be persons of legal training, and there- 
fore there could be no difficulty in giving 
this assurance, and introducing words to 
carry out that purpose—namely, that 
any Sub-Commissioner who sat alone 
should be a person versed in legal 
matters. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
strongly of opinion that if an effort was 
to be made to get these arrears settled 
soon—and it was most desirable for the 
sake of the landlords, the tenants, and 
for the peace of Ireland generally, that 
that should be the case—it would be 
found very difficult to work the matter 
with the present number of Sub-Com- 
missioners. He thought it very desirable 
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that the Government should have power 
to increase the number of Sub-Commis- 
sioners; but he entirely disagreed with 
the hon. Baronet in proposing this re- 
striction as to Sub-Commissioners. In 
some cases a Sub-Commissioner might 
be a man eminently fitted to deal with 
the question; but if this Bill was to be 
of any use, it must be put in force as 
quickly as possible, and he hoped it 
would soon leave the Committee and be- 
come law, and that the Government 
would not be hampered in the measures 
necessary to carry out their object. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he hoped the Government would do some- 
thing to carry out the views expressed b 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Forster). 
This Amendment seemed to him to be of 
some importance, but not from the point 
of view from which the Solicitor General 
for Ireland appeared to regard it. He 
understood the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to say that it would be a compara- 
tively rare thing for these inquiries to 
be delegated to one Commissioner. It 
seemed to him that if the Bill was to 
work at all within reasonable time, the 
inquiries would almost invariably have 
to be held before one Commissioner, 
and, therefore, it was of great import- 
ance, not merely to provide additional 
persons to carry out the work, but to 
take care that when these inquiries were 
intrusted to one person, he should be a 
person properly qualified. He himself 
had put down an Amendment later on 
suggesting a professional qualification. 
If it were possible to provide, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Devon (SirStafford Northcote) had 
suggested, that these inquiries should 
be delegated to one person, if he had 
special qualifications, that would be a 
great improvement to the Bill; and 
then the Government might appoint per- 
sons who should commence acting with 
as little delay as possible. Under the 
Act of last year the valuation of land 
had to be dealt with; but under this 
Act the matter to be decided was en- 
tirely different. What was to be ascer- 
tained now was not the value of land, 
but the solvency or insolvency of a 
tenant, and that question could be more 
thoroughly dealt with by persons pro- 
fessionally qualified. 

Mr. MOORE said, he hoped the Bill 
would not be limited by such a restric- 
tion as this. There were too many bar- 
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risters who could not get anything to do ; 
and if the Government were restricted 
to barristers, there would be more of the 
wretched appointments of which there 
were too many in Ireland now. It was 
the curse of Ireland to be attached to a 
country like this, which demoralized the 
people, and found employment for men 
who were in no way qualified for the 
posts they held. Under this restriction 
a number of men who were unemployed 
would be found hanging about the Four 
Courts in Dublin seeking for appoint- 
ments. He should not wish the Go- 
vernment to be further hampered by 
being compelled to send a Commission 
of three to decide every question. This 
Bill would be worth nothing if it was 
not put into operation quickly. He did 
not wish to speak with disrespect of the 
poor honest tenants; but, under this 
clause, a great many bad men would 
come forward who had withheld their 
rents, and if the landlords were to wait 
until these men got in their pleas still 
further confusion would be created. If 
the Sub-Commissioners were unable to 
cope with their work at present, the Go- 
vernment should increase their number 
in order to get the Bill worked as quickly 
as possible, and give satisfaction to the 
country. If the Bill was not put into 
such a form as to come into practical 
operation in six months, it had better not 
be passed. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he hoped a 
decision would be quickly come to upon 
thisAmendment. Practically, the Amend- 
ment came to this—There were 500,000 
tenants under £30 in Ireland, and it was 
extremely likely that one-third of these 
would come under the Bill; if the 
Amendment was carried it would leave, 
for the purpose of making the orders 
and for inquiry so far as those duties 
were not delegated under the next part 
of the clause, 23 County Court Judges 
and 16 Sub-Commissioners. The thing 
was plainly impossible, for the Bill was 
to appease people, and he hoped that 
before the Committee entered upon the 
question of professional qualification 
they would dispose of this Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he did not think 
this section had been considered by the 
Government, and some ridiculous conse- 
quences must result from it. Power was 
given under this clause to the Land 
Commission to delegate to one member 
of a Sub-Commission all the powers 
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under the Act except that of making 
the rules. It would be competent for 
the Land Commission to delegate to any 
member of the Sub-Commission—Mr, 
Meek, for instance, or anyone who had 
no special qualifications—and then they 
might delegate to another person, like 
Mr. Meek, the power of hearing appeals 
from Mr. Meek. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) pointed out 
that there was an Amendment on the 
Paper which would alter the phraseology 
of this clause in a way which would 
meet the objection of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. The phraseology 
of the clause was open to the objection 
raised. It provided that the 

‘* Land Commission shall be deemed for the 
purpose of such delegation to include the 
Court, Sub-Commission, or member of the Land 
Commission, or of a Sub-Commission to whom 
such power or duty is so delegated.’’ 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would reserve 
any criticism till he saw that Amend- 
ment; but at present the structure of 
the clause enabled the Land Commission 
to give to any single member of a Sub- 
Commission any of the powers of this 
Act, except the power of making rules. 
That was a grave objection to the clause; 
and he thought it a very grave objection, 
bearing in mind that there was nothing 
in the Bill to indicate what was to be 
the qualification of a person who was 
to be a member of a Sub-Commission. 
There was no power in Clause 7 to pre- 
scribe the qualifications uf any of the 
persons who were to administer the Act 
under Clause 5. There was the power 
given under the Land Act to the Land 
Commission to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of Assistant Commissioners. He 
was bound to say they exercised that 
power by laying down qualifications so 
elastic as to enable them to appoint any- 
body they pleased; but there was no 
such restriction in this Bill, and it was 
with a view to remedying the absence 
of any clear statement that his right 
hon. Friend had suggested to the Go- 
vernment to consider whether they would 
take power to delegate to a single mem- 
ber of the Land Commission other than 
a person legally qualified. If the ele- 
ment of qualification was left out, chaos 
would be the result; and he could not 
acquiesce in giving all the powers that 
might be exercised under this Act toun- 
qualified persons. He went as far as 
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anyone could go in assuming that if 
such a Bill as this was to go on the 
Statute Book, the sooner it was effected 
the better; but, on the other hand, 
there were certain inquiries which must 
be real, and the powers of the Bill 
ought not to be frittered away by per- 
sons of no responsibility or qualification. 
If the Bill became law, he had not a 
shadow of doubt that in a great number 
of cases the landlord and tenant would 
agree ; in cases where they did not 
agree, there would be someone sent 
down armed with this power who might 
feel it his business as soon as possible to 
say that the conditions were satisfied, 
and that there was nothing to do but to 
see that the money was paid up. He 
felt the logical force of the arguments 
in favour of this Amendment; but he 
would suggest at the present moment 
that his hon. Friend should allow the 
Amendment to be negatived, and he 
might take the words which the Go- 
vernment proposed to meet some of the 
inconveniences which had been pointed 
out. 

Coronet NOLAN said, he thought it 
did not require any legal qualification to 
decide whether a man was solvent or 
not, and the necessity of having a 
learned member of the Commission 
seemed to him absolute folly. What he 
believed would happen was this—that if 
the landlord and tenant agreed, that 
would not be done without a good deal 
of fencing, and test cases would have to 
be decided before they did agree. He 
believed landlords would be disposed to 
agree, because they would be afraid of 
their cases coming before the Land Com- 
mission; but he thought tenants would 
not agree until they had seen what their 
neighbours were doing. Therefore, a 
great many cases would have to be first 
decided; and he thought it better that 
the three Commissioners should sit alone, 
and get through the work quickly. 


Amendment negatived. 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) moved, in 
page 4, line 1, to leave out the words— 


‘And in the construction of this Act the 
expression ‘Land Conmission’ shall be deemed 
for the purpose of such delegation to include 
the Court, Sub-Commission, or member of the 
Land Commission or of a Sub-Commission to 
whom such power or duty is so delegated,” 


for the purpose of inserting— 
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“And every Court of Sub-Commission or 
member of the Land Commission or Sub-Com- 
mission to whom such power is delegated shall 
in reference thereto have all the powers of the 
Land Commission.” 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BOURKE wished to ask the 
Solicitor General for Ireland what the 
words ‘‘ members of the Land Commis- 
sion” would include in the last portion 
of the section they were now discussing ? 
It was provided, towards the end of the 
clause, that the Land Commission might, 
from time to time, with the assent of 
the Treasury, appoint fit persons to con- 
duct investigations and make reports 
in reference to the preliminary condi- 
tions required to be proved for the pur- 
pose of orders under the Land Act, and 
the Land Commission or Civil Bill Court, 
or any Sub-Commission, &c., might adopt 
any such reports, and from time to 
time direct a fresh investigation to take 
place. He wanted to have an explana- 
tion of that part of the clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, it was 
not proposed to delegate to the members 
of the Sub-Commission the power of 
making an order; but it only proposed 
to empower them to make a report. 
Consequently, the words ‘‘ Sub-Commis- 
sion” in the early part of the clause 
would apply to any of the delegates 
under the subsequent portion of the 
section. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked if these words might not be held 
to authorize the Land Commission to 
delegate to the Sub-Commissioners the 
duty of appointing fit persons to con- 
duct inquiries? Surely that could not 
be intended. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) thought it 


| fair to admit that that result would 


follow. At one time it was intended ; 
but the Government now proposed in 
the next clause to avoid that consequence 
altogether. The duties under the next 
part of the section would be confined to 
the Land Commission itself, and he 
would see that the words were limited. 
Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he thought it was most inconvenient 
that the Committee should be called 
upon to discuss the matter without hav- 
ing the words of the clause before them. 
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Was he right in understanding from the 
reply of the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
that with the alteration just mentioned 
it would not be in the power of the Land 
Commission to delegate to anybody the 
appointment of these persons ? 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the words 
as they stood at present with the altera- 
tion he proposed to make would require 
that the persons to conduct the investiga- 
tions should be appointed by the Land 
Commission, with the consent of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would not make 
any criticism upon the words which had 
been now read. They were probably 
better than the words as they originally 
stood ; but, in a certain sense, they were 
still restricted. In the clause as it 
stood it was proposed that the expression 
‘“‘ Land Commission ’’ should be deemed 
for the purposes of delegation to include 
the Court, Sub-Commission, or a mem- 
ber of the Land Commission or of a 
Sub-Commission to whom the power or 
duty was delegated, and that they should 
have power to appoint fit and proper 
persons to conduct investigations and 
prepare reports. If the Committee 


now struck out that part of the clause 


down to line 11, he doubted whether the 
effect would not be to leave the Sub- 
Commissioners at liberty to act upon 
the reports given by the fit persons 
appointed. He did not intend to make 
a full and complete criticism of the 
clause at the present moment; but he 
would say in advance that the matter 
was an important one, and required 
further consideration on the Report. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BOURKE moved to omit the 


words— 


“The Land Commission may, from time to 
time, with the assent of the Treasury appoint 
fit persons to investigate and report as to the 
existence or non-existence in the caso of hold- 
ings of the preliminary conditions required to 
be proved for the purpose of orders under this 
Act and as to the values of such holdings, and 
the Land Commission or Civil Bill Court, or 
any Sub-Commission or any member of the 
Land Commission, or of any Sub-Commission 
dealing with an application under this Act as 
respects any holding, may adopt any such 
report, or any part thereof, as may seem ex- 
are and may from time to time direct a 

resh investigation to take place, or may them- 
selves or himself take evidence in respect of 
the subject matter of such investigation.” 


Sir Michael Hicke-Beach 
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The object of this paragraph was to give 
power to the Land Commission, with 
the assent of the Treasury, to appoint 
fit persons to investigate and report as 
to the existence and non-existence of the 
preliminary conditions required to be 
proved for the purpose decreed under 
the Act. Now, he thought this power was 
a very dangerous power, because it gave 
to the Sub-Commissioners the power of 
appointing persons who were wholly 
irresponsible. 

Mr. GIBSON: And for whom no 
salary was provided under the Bill. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that was so. No 
salary was attached to the appointment, 
and the persons appointed might be men 
absolutely incapable of performing the 
duties which the clause proposed to im- 
pose upon them. The number also was 
unlimited, and they might have a small 
army of new officials appointed, who, 
when they were appointed, were to re- 
port upon matters which might be alto- 
gether unintelligible to them. It would, 
however, be seen that these persons were 
only to have the power of reporting, and 
not the power of judging and coming to 
a decision, and when the Sub-Commis- 
sion came to investigate the reports pre- 
sented to them, they would have no 
means of knowing whether the gentle- 
men who reported had made themselves 
acquainted with the facts they were 
asked to report upon at all. Therefore, 
the reports would be wholly without 
value. He was aware that the Solicitor 
General for Ireland had intimated his 
intention of moving that the latter part 
of this paragraph should be omitted; 
but he did not think there was the 
slightest necessity for giving the Land 
Commission power of appointing these 
gentlemen at all, in regard to whose 
qualifications there could be no gua- 
rantee whatever. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. The 
best security, after all, would be the in- 
tervention of the Treasury with respect 
to the qualification of the persons. It 
was provided in the clause that they 
were to be fit persons for conducting the 
inquiry, and the Treasury would have 
the greatest interest in seeing that the 
money advanced by the State was pro- 
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perly expended. That power of inter- 
yention on the part of the Treasury 
would be a better security than could be 
provided by any words they could insert 
in the clause, and no power of appoint- 
ing persons to take part in these in- 
quiries would be made except by the 
Land Commission, and it was quite pos- 
sible that in many cases the agency of 
the lucal magistrates might be rendered 
useful. They must get every kind of 
assistance they could from people who 
were qualified to render it without look- 
ing too strictly at the exact nature of 
their qualifications or preliminary train- 
ing. That was the only object the Go- 
vernment had in view in asking for these 
large powers. Everything would be 
under the control of the Treasury, whose 
object would be to make the inquiry real, 
and to see that.fit persons were appointed. 
It was upon that account that the terms 
of the clause were made general, so that 
they might have as large an operation as 
ossible. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH 
said, he thought there was some force 
in the statement of the Prime Minister 
as to the interest the Treasury must 
necessarily take in these matters, and the 
value their check would be upon the 
operation of the Bill; but it was not at 
all clear that they would be the govern- 
ing parties in the appointment of these 
persons. 

Mr. GLADSTONE remarked, that the 
Treasury would have the power of veto. 

Sr MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
would venture to suggest that they 
should have something more than a veto 
—namely, that they should have to some 
extent the initiative in the matter. As 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted, there 
must be a certain qualification on the 
part of those who accepted these appoint- 
ments, and he thought that the Treasury 
should be directed by the Bill to pre- 
scribe the qualification. If that sugzes- 
tion were accepted, it would remove 
most of his objections to this particular 
sub-section. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to draw the 
attention of the Prime Minister to the 
proposed delegation of power under the 
Bill to the local magistrates. He be- 


lieved that there were admirable local | 


magistrates, and he did not propose to 
present any argument against them as 
@ body; but he thought it most un- 
desirable that local magistrates, or 
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local men at all, should be intrusted 
with the power of deciding these cases, 
On the contrary,-it was desirable that 
they should appoint men who had no 
local prejudices of any sort. If they 
appointed local magistrates to decide 
matters in their own particular localities, 
it would give rise toconsiderable jealousy 
and allegations of unfairness and par- 
tiality. He was clearly of opinion that 
in matters of this sort, land agents or 
persons who had been brought up to 
ordinary business habits-were quite as 
well qualified to form an opinion as to 
the insolvency of a particular tenant as 
a lawyer or a local magistrate. He cer- 
tainly thought that as far as possible the 
Government should avoid local appoint- 
ments. Take the case of the county of 
Cavan. He had no charge to make 
against the local magistrates there as 
men of honour; but one of them was a 
land agent for the county, and had local 
connections with the landowners of the 
county, and for that reason, although 
no fault might be found with his deci- 
sions, his partiality might be questioned, 
and it might be said that he was certain 
to be influenced by his former connec- 
tion withthe county. Altogether, it was 
a position they should not ask any local 
magistrate to undertake. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in the 
opinion of the Government the Bill was 
one for the benefit both of the landlord 
and the tenant, and he thonght that, 
under all the circumstances, the local 
knowledge possessed by the local magis- 
trates might be usefully taken advan- 
tage of; and he hoped the proposal 
would not be found objectionable. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had no wish 
to argue that the local magistrates would 
act unfairly or in a manner that would 
give rise to complaint; but he had no 
doubt that in some cases they would 
give adverse decisions, and those deci- 
sions were likely to be found fault with. 
He believed the Prime Minister was 
right in his opinion that the Bill was 
for the interest of the landlord as well 
as the tenant, and that in the great ma- 
jority of cases it would work smoothly ; 
but in some cases it would not work 
smoothly, and he did not think there 
ought to be room for adverse criticism, 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, no diffi- 
culty was likely to arise. These gentle- 
men were only to report; and if any 
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circumstances were brought to the no- 
tice of the Land Commission to induce 
them to think that injustice had been 
done, the reports would not be acted 
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upon. 

PM. GIBSON said, he wanted to be 
quite clear in the matter. As he under- 
stood it, the Government proposed that 
the Land Commission, the Civil Court, 
or the Sub-Commission should be all 
empowered to appoint fit persons, and 
the Government could delegate the 
power of appointment even to one mem- 
ber of a Sub-Commission, or one mem- 
ber of the Land Commission. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that was 
so under the clause as it stood; but the 
Government intended to introduce an 
Amendment which would give the power 
to the Land Commission only. The 
words in the previous part of the section 
would be struck out. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought that 
in order to make the matter clear, some- 
thing beyond the Amendment already 
suggested would be required. Of course 
the Government would, if necessary, 
make their meaning plain on Report; 
but he should like to know what was 
to be the tenure of office and the salary 
attached to it? It was a very curious 
thing to propose in Ireland the appoint- 
ment of a crop of officials who were to 
wander over the four Provinces with an 
uncertain tenure of office and an uncer- 
tain scale of pay. He presumed that 
the Government only intended to appoint 
persons with a limited tenure of office. 
That was quite right; but had they 
considered the expense? The Prime 
Minister estimated that the whole thing 
would be done for £2,500,000; but he 
thought something must be added for 
the expense of working the Act, and he 
wanted to know what provision had 
been made for that purpose? 

Tat ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that the question raised by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was one 
which the Treasury would have to de- 
cide, subject, of course, to the control 
of Parliament. The Land Commission 
would make the appointments with the 
assent of the Treasury, and the Treasury 
must be satisfied both as regarded the 
tenure and the salary. The tenure 
would be very short, and the expense 
would not be very large. 


The Solicitor General for Ireland 
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Sm MICHAEL HIOKS-BEAOCH 
asked the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
to state precisely what the words were 
he intended to insert. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, the 
Amendment the Government intended 
to propose would provide that the Land 
Commissioners should have the power 
of appointing the delegates and of 
adopting their reports. 

Mr. BULWER said, the clause had 
been so much cut about during the dis- 
cussion by the introduction of Amend- 
ments which were not on the Paper, 
that any Member of the Committee must 
be excused if he was not able exactly to 
follow the effect of it. He understood 
the main object’ of the Government was 
to get a satisfactory tribunal, and one 
that would act justly between the tax- 
payer and the tenant who sought to 
obtain the benefit of the Bill, and the 
landlord who was also to get something 
from it. He would suggest to the 
Government that there ought to be 
some more convenient mode of putting 
the Act into operation than was sug- 
gested by this clause. What was the 
process proposed by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite? That pro- 
cess he understood to be this—the power 
was to be given to the Land Commis- 
sion, who had authority generally to 
deal with the matter. They were to 
have the preliminary authority, and 
they were to have the power of dele- 
gating their authority to a Sub-Com- 
mission or a single member of a Sub- 
Commission. In addition to that, they 
might appoint persons, subject to the 
approbation of the Treasury, who were to 
go around the country and to make re- 
ports, and then the tribunal not being able 
to confirm the conclusions themselves 
were to consider those reports. Now, 
he would ask any practical man what 
would be the value of such reports if 
the Sub-Commission or the Land Com- 
mission were to be at liberty to adopt or 
repudiate them at their pleasure? How 
could they tell whether the reports were 
worth the paper they written upon or 
not? He regarded this as one of the 
most clumsy provisions ever introduced 
into a Bill. There were 500,000 tenants 
with holdings under £30, and they 
might depend upon it that every one of 
them would, by hook or by crook, get 
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something under the Bill. If each of 
them were to get only £5, the whole of 
the available capital proposed to be ap- 
propriated under the Bill would be swept 
away. He thought the Government 
ought to propose some more workman- 


“like scheme for putting the measure into 


operation than the present proposal, 
which was a proposal bristling with 
complications. 

Dr. LYONS believed that the pro- 
posal to appoint persons to conduct pre- 
liminary inquiries would create great 
delay in the working of the measure. 
There must necessarily be very exten- 
sive inquiries, seeing that there were over 
500,000 tenants at and under £30 value, 
and it might be found necessary to in- 
quire into as many as 350,000 of them. 
It was proposed that, in the first instance, 
a certain number of persons should make 
an inquiry and report, and then they 
were to get the Land Commission to 
take up each individual case after the 
report was made. He thought that the 
Government should make a proper selec- 
tion of the persons to conduct the in- 
vestigations, and should give them the 
power, not only of making an inquiry, 
but of deciding at once upon the spot. 
If the decisions were suspended over a 
period of six, eight, or twelve months 
there would be a great deal of angry 
feeling among tenants. He thought it 
would be better for the Government to 
amend the clause in the direction indi- 
cated, upon Report. It was quite clear 
that they had not as yet made up their 
minds upon the subject; and he would 
suggest, therefore, that the Committee 
should pass the Amendment on the 
understanding that eventually a clause 
would be brought up providing for the 
appointment of a better class of officers, 
with power to decide once for all on 
each claim. He thought that was the 
most practicable mode of dealing with 
the question. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sim MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not propose to move the next 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
and which was to the effect that the 
persons appointed should be barristers 
or solicitors. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jounson) moved, 
in line 11, after the words ‘‘ Land Com- 
mnission,” to omit the words— 
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_ “Or Civil Bill Court, or any Sub-Commis- 
sion, or any member of the Land Commission or 
of any Sub-Commission.”” 

Question, ‘‘That those words stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) moved, 
Py 16, toomit the words “ or him- 
self. 


Question, ‘‘That the words ‘or him- 
self’ stand part of the Clause,” put, and 
negatived. 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had modified 
the Amendment he now proposed to 
move since it had been placed on the 
Paper. The Amendment he now pro- 
posed to move was, in line 17, after the 
word ‘‘investigation,” to insert the 
words— 

‘‘Any person or persons administering any 

jurisdiction under this Act shall take the pre- 
scribed oath of office.’’ 
He thought it would not be a matter 
agreeable to the Committee that any 
person should be appointed to a judicial 
office without being required to take 
some prescribed form of oath. The Lord 
Chancellor, the Lord Chief Justice, and 
every person who administered a judi- 
cial office in Ireland was required to 
take an oath. By some slip it had not 
been made obligatory on the Sub-Com- 
missioners under the Land Act to take 
an oath ; and he should endeavour as far 
as he could, every time the matter came 
under the cognizance of the House, to 
have that point remedied. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 17, after the word “ investiga- 
tion,’’ to insert the words “ any person or per- 
sons administering any jurisdiction under this 
Act shall take the prescribed oath of office.— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounsow) said, 
he would not object to accept the Amend- 
ment if the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would add to it the words “if 
any.” He quite agreed that, as a gene- 
ral rule, every person who was called 
upon to exercise judicial jurisdiction 
should do so under the sanction of an 
oath ; but it must be borne in mind that 
no provision had been made for the ad- 
ministration of the oath in the case of 
the Sub-Commissioners. 


20 [ Sixth Night.] 
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Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the proposed Amendment, to.add the 
words “if any.” —(J/r. Attorney General 
for Treland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. PLUNKET said, it was obvious 
that the Amendment suggested by the 
Attorney General for Ireland would make 
the proposal of his right hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Gibson) worth nothing at 
all, although the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Attorney General for 
Ireland) himself admitted that every 
person ought to be bound, as a general 
rule, in such cases by an oath, and, 
above all, persons who were required to 
conduct judicial investigations of a most 
important character. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
marked, that the tenure of office under 
this clause would only be for a short 
time. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, the Attorney 
General for Ireland told them that the 
tenure of office would only be for a short 
time; but he thought the point was just 
the same, whether it was for a short 
time or foralong time. If the Attorney 
General for Ireland insisted upon op- 
posing the Amendment, or rather upon 
pressing his alteration of it, he should 
divide the Committee against it. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the fact that no 
oath was administered to those exer- 
cising jurisdiction under the Act had 
attracted very great attention in Ire- 
land, and he certainly should press his 
Amendment upon the Committee. He 
declared deliberately that it was a great 
scandal that under the Land Act of last 
year judicial jurisdiction should be ad- 
ministered without the sanction of an 
oath, and without the slightest open 
and official obligation being incurred 
by those who administered it. The 
Lord Chief Justice could not act with- 
out swearing an oath of office; and 
his right hon. and learned Friend well 
knew that the high Office he adminis- 
tered was administered under the high 
sense of having taken the oath; and it 
was astounding that the Government 
should propose that these unknown 

ersons, possessing no prescribed quali- 
cations, and who had done nothing 
to command public confidence in the 
slightest degree, should be able to de- 
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cide these questions without taking the 
oath. He could understand his right 
hon. and learned Friend saying it was 
better to leave them unbound and un- 
fettered ; but to say that he recognized 
the force of this Amendment, and then 
say that at the end he would add words 
which would make it worthless, seemed 
most ridiculous. His Amendment was 
sound in principle, and uncaswerable in 
reasonableness; but it was suggested 
that two qualifying words should be put 
in at the end which would make the 
provision worthless. Suppose the words 
“if any’’ were added to the Amend- 
ment, could the Attorney General for 
Ireland suggest a single possible appli- 
cation which the Amendment would then 
have ? Would it not be far more honest 
to say that he was against the whole 
thing ? 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he was 
very much inclined to agree that ‘if 
any” were inserted they would render the 
clause absolutely useless ; and he was not 
prepared to vote for the original Amend- 
ment, because, in his opinion, it would 
tend very little to increase the sanctity of 
the oath, or the obligation of duty. He 
thought the tendency of the present time 
was to diminish very much the require- 
ment of an oath on matters of a subor- 
dinate character. If the Amendment 
proposed a solemn declaration in writing, 
he would be willing to agree to it; but 
the tendency was to abolish very much 
the frequency and mere formality with 
which oaths were taken formerly for 
subordinate offices, and to substitute 
solemn declarations, which were equally 
binding on honest men. Not long ago 
oaths were administered for all sorts of 
purposes ; but an Act of Parliament was 
passed substituting a solemn declara- 
tion. He regarded this as a compara- 
tively subordinate office. It was right, 
as the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said, that Judges of the land, 
having very important duties to dis- 
charge, should be compelled always to 
take the oath; but the administering of 
oaths for all sorts of subordinate offices 
destroyed the solemnity and sanctity of 
the oath, and, on that ground, he should 
be very much disposed to vote against 
the Amendment. At one time there 
were about 300,000 oaths taken a-year 
by officers in minor positions, and for 
verifying trivial transactions; but where 
was the sanctity of all that? In his 
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opinion, a solemn declaration in writing 
would be better than an oath in these 
cases. If the Government put in these 
words ‘‘if any,” they would practically 
destroy the effect of the Amendment; 
but he was opposed to it, and to the 
whole principle of administering oaths 
to officers of this description. 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) sug- 
gested that the words ‘if any ” should 
be withdrawn, and a decision taken on 
the Amendment of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought this 
was a matter hardly worth troubling 
about. It must be assumed that the 
Government would appoint gentlemen of 
reputation and character, who would act 
impartially and honestly, whether sworn 
or not; and he did not think the two 
Front Benches should squabble over an 
Amendment of this kind, which, in all 
probability, would not have any effect 
whatever. 

Mr. STUART - WORTLEY argued 
that, as the persons appointed would be 
to a certain extent obscure, and would 
hold their offices for an uncertain period, 
although they had important duties to 
perform, there should be some security 
as suggested by this Amendment. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the view of 
the Government was that if by any 
chance the Amendment of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was carried, they 
would, on the whole, prefer the addition 
which had been proposed. He firmly 
believed that the majority of the Com- 
mittee agreed in that view, and he had 
seldom heard the case put better than by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Biggar), 
who had spoken with extreme good 
sense. If a Sub-Commissioner was not 
patriotic enough and public-spirited 
enough to do his duty, and justify the 
confidence the country had placed in 
him, he did not believe it would have the 
slightest effect upon him, whether he 
was sworn or not; and if there was no 
other objection, he should strongly 
oppose the Amendment, because the 
Sub-Commissioners would be the same, 
to a certain extent, as those who had 
been administering much moreimportant 
offices ; and it would, therefore, be to 
a certain extent illogical and some- 
what insulting to the present Sub-Com- 
missioners to say that at this particular 
period in their career, when they were 
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to undertake duties less important than 
those they had already discharged, they 
should be required to take an oath, 
when they had not been required to do 
so in regard to the more important 
duties. On these grounds, he should 
support the suggestion to withdraw the 
words “if any,” and then he should ask 
the Committee to do their best to defeat 
the Amendment. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he thought the 
Chief Secretary was under a wrong im- 
pression in thinking that his views were 
generally supported, because there had 
been very different opinions given on this 
subject. The Attorney General for Ire- 
land said he could approve of the general 
principle of administering oaths, and 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Lincoln (Mr. Hinde Palmer) thought 
oaths ought only to be administered to 
high officials. ‘The Chief Secretary had 
the advantage of agreeing with the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), and 
with him alone, in saying that the oath 
was of no use in judicial offices. The 
right hon. Gentleman said the patriotic 
feelings of the Sub-Commissioners would 
be quite enough; but, surely, that would 
apply equally to the Lord Chief Justice. 
Then he said he would not pass any 
stigma on the Sub-Commissioners, who 
had been doing so well up to the present 
time. But it was a question whether 
the Sub-Commissioners had given satis- 
faction, and certainly it was not con- 
sidered satisfactory that these gentlemen 
were not bound by oath. 

Mr. WARTON said, the Committee 
had witnessed a very amusing spectacle. 
First they were favoured with the ab- 
sence of the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, and were getting on very well with 
the Amendment, when he returned and 
began to alter the colour of the arrange- 
ments altogether. The Attorney General 
for Ireland had used the most extraor- 
dinary argument that he had ever heard 
from him—namely, that there was no 
occasion for the Sub-Commissioners to 
take the oath because their appoint- 
ments would last for so short a time. 
This was no slight matter, and he was 
certain that the country would be as- 
tonished at this matter being passed 
over in this light and airy manner. If 
they desired to invest this office with any 
sanctity at all, they should be sworn in 
the proper way, and he hoped the dis- 
cussion would continue until the Home 
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Secretary, or the Prime Minister, came 
and explained what the Government 
meant. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he thought the 
remarks of the Chief Secretary had 
been entirely misapprehended by the 
right hon, and learned Gentleman op- 

osite (Mr. Plunket). What the Chief 
setae said was that if the oath was 
to be administered to these Commis- 
sioners under this Bill, that would dis- 
parage their duties under the Land Act, 
1881, when they were not required to 
take the oath. It might happen that a 
Commissioner would be sitting three- 
quarters of a day administering cases 
under the Land Act, and then suddenly 
he would have to administer cases under 
this Act; and, with all due respect to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
opposite, he thought the Amendment 
ought not to be pressed. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Main Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 34; 
Noes 126: Majority 92.—(Div. List, 
No. 270.) 


Sr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he should not dwell on the prin- 
ciple which the Amendment he was 
about to propose embodied, because that 

rinciple had been fully accepted by the 

rime Minister. He thought it was the 
general feeling of the Committee that 
no person should be employed on such 
inquiries as were contemplated by this 
Act, or in the decision of any cases 
under the Land Act of last year, in a 
neighbourhood with which he was con- 
nected either by profession, property, or 
residence. Now, he had endeavoured, 
looking to what had already occurred 
and been fully stated to the Committee, 
to formulate that principle in the 
Amendment which he had placed on the 
Paper. This principle was accepted by 
the Land Commission in spite of the ap- 
pointments which had already been dis- 
cussed. In a Paper recently circulated, 
signed by Mr. Litton, it was stated that 
the Commissioners, in the arrangement 
of Circuits, had endeavoured to provide 
that the Assistant Commissioners should 
not be employed in localities with which 
they were connected professionally. The 
impropriety of an opposite course was 
fully recognized, and the Memorandum 
went on to argue that it was important 


Mr, Warton 
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to provide that any person who might 
happen to be connected either by pro- 
fession, property, or residence, with a 
particular Province or Circuit, should 
not be employed in that Province or on 
that Circuit. Looking especially to the 
tenant right of Ulster, he felt there would 
be a difficulty in acting upon that principle 
with regard to that Province ; and, there- 
fore, he had limited the proposal he was 
about to move to the employment of no 
person in the county with which he was 
connected by profession, property, or 
residence. He understood it was the in- 
tention of the Government that some of 
the inquiries contemplated by the 2nd 
sub-section of the clause should be con- 
ducted by the local magistrates. Now, 
that appeared to him to be e very ques- 
tionable proposal. The Committee had 
already heard from the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) that, in his opinion 
—and he fancied that opinion would be 
followed by almost every hon. Member 
sitting in that quarter of the House— 
there was a considerable objection to in- 
trusting these inquiries to the local ma- 
gistrates. He proposed, then, in the 
interests of fair dealing between the 
landlord and tenant, that no one should 
be the judge of the question between 
them who, by his connection with the 
locality, might be biassed towards either 
side. It seemed to him most essential 
that those with whom the decision would 
really rest, as to whether the tenant did 
or did not fall within the condition of 
inability to pay, should not. be biassed 
in favour of the tenant fullilling that 
condition. It might be argued that 
the actual decisions would rest with the 
Land Commissioners, and not with the 
persons appointed under the 2nd sub- 
section of the clause. But to this he 
replied that the Land Commissioners 
delegated a portion of their functions 
to the persons in question, and their 
decisions must necessarily rest upon 
the evidence and report which they 
furnished to them; and, therefore, in 
practice, if not in theory, the deci- 
sion would rest with the persons so 
appointed. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 19, after the word “‘oath,”’ to 
insert the words “ No such person or persons 
shall in any case be employed in pursuance of 
this section in any county with which he or 
they are or have been since the first of January, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-two, 
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connected by professional practice, property, or 
residence.”---(Sir Michael Hicks-Beachy >” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that it 
was intended, in some cases, to intrust 
the inquiries that would be made to Jus- 
tices of the Peace; and he feared the 
adoption of the Amendment would make 
it impossible for the Commissioners to 
avail themselves of the services of these 
gentlemen, who were most likely to be 
acquainted with the circumstances of the 
localities in which the inquiries would be 
made. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he was somewhat surprised at the reply 
of the Solicitor General for Ireland, be- 
cause the Prime Minister had distinctly 
admitted, in the earlier debates which 
had taken place on this subject, that it 
was objectionable that questions arising 
between landlord and tenant should be 
decided by persons interested in the 
locality. He could not believe that if 
the intention which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated were carried out, it 
would be satisfactory in its result, either 
to the landlords and tenants or to the 
Treasury, which had to find the funds 
for the purpose of the Bill. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he thought the 
right hon. Baronet might be satisfied 
that it was the intention of the Com- 
missioners to carry out the spirit of the 
Amendment. Only two persons, as far 
as his knowledge went, had been ap- 
pointed who were connected with the 
localities in which they were called upon 
to act, and they had since been removed 
by the Commissioners. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had used the strongest argument pos- 
sible in favour of the Amendment. The 
hon. Member said two cases had occurred 
of persons being appointed who were 
connected with the localities, in the 
manner sought to be provided against 
by the right hon. Baronet’s Amendment, 
and this was considered so objectionable 
by the Commissioners that the gentle- 
men in question were removed as soon 
as possible. 

Mr. HEALY said, he did not think, 
from the point of view of Irish Mem- 
bers, that there was any good reason 
against the adoption of the Amendment 
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of the right hon. Baronet. They did 
not desire that any undue influence 
should attach to the persons engaged in 
the investigation of these cases. He 
viewed with great apprehension the 
statement of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland that the Resident Magistrates 
were to be engaged in these inquiries ; 
indeed, he had the same feeling with 
regard to any magistrates being so em- 
ployed. On the whole, he thought the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
oe and he should vote in favour 
of it. 

Captain AYLMER remarked that the 
functions to be discharged by the per- 
sons employed under the clause were 
judicial, and the first necessity in that 
case was independence. He held that 
this could not be secured by the employ- 
ment of persons who had property in the 
county or were resident there ; and he 
should, therefore, support the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, they had 
been told that persons connected with 
the neighbourhood could not fairly judge 
between landlord and tenant; but it had 
also been truly stated that the Land 
Commission had laid down the principle 
that the Sub-Commissioners should be 
employed as little as possible in their 
own special districts. He thought the 
right hon. Baronet opposite would see 
that some anxiety had been shown dur- 
ing the last month to correct any devia- 
tion from that rule. But he wished to 
point out, in reply to the remarks of the 
hon. and gallant Member for Maidstone 
(Captain Aylmer) that the functions to 
be discharged under this Bill weremuch 
more of an administrative than judicial 
nature, and the Government thought one 
very important element amongst the 
officers who were to conduct the opera- 
tion of this Bill would be the Justices 
of the Peace. That was not the opinion 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy), nor of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who, if the Com- 
mittee went to a division on the Amend- 
ment, could vote with hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. These might 
or might not agree with the Government 
as to the Justices of the Peace in Ire- 
land being proper persons to be em- 
ployed with others on these Commissions ; 
but he would point out that, if the 
Amendment were carried, those Justices 
of the Peace would, for all practical pur- 
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poses, be unable to act in their own 
neighbourhood. It was a perfectly le- 
gitimate case for the Committee to decide. 
He had stated the opinion of the Govern- 
ment; butthey would be perfectly willing 
to abide by the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

CotoneEL COLTHURST said, he 
thought that, for the purposes of this 
Act, it was not essential to employ 
strangers to the district; on the con- 
trary, those who, like the Justices of 
the Peace, farmers, and land agents, 
knew the circumstances of the people, 
were best qualified to investigate and 
report as to the existence of the con- 
ditions required by the Bill. Therefore, 
however pertinent the Amendment of 
the right hon. Baronet might be to the 
Land Act, it was not so with regard to 
this Bill. Local knowledge, in his opi- 
nion, was most essential. With regard 
to Mr. M‘Carthy, he had been authorized 
by that gentleman to state that he had 
no clients whatever in that portion of the 
barony in which he had acted. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he did not think 
it would be desirable for the Government 
to tie themselves up by accepting this 
Amendment. At the same time, he was 
bound to say he did not like the way in 
which the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant had referred to the Justices 
of the Peace. He did not think the Go- 
vernment could find a class of men more 
unfitted to perform these duties, because 
they were so intimately connected with 
one of the parties to the dispute. Of 
course, the functions of these tribunals 
would chiefly come into play where there 
was a dispute between the landlord and 
tenant. He must say that to single out 
the unpaid Justices of the Peace to have 
any part whatever in the performance of 
the duties under this section of the Act 
was a most unfortunate selection. One 
could have hit upon half-a-dozen diffe- 
rent classes in the country who would 
perform the duties better. For his own 
part, he would even prefer the paid 
magistrates. Again, there were the 
Clerks of the Unions, who were better 
fitted, by their knowledge of the finan- 
cial condition of the ratepayers, to ad- 
minister this Act than the Justices of 
the Peace, who, in every county, formed 
a little coterie of their own, and who 
would find it almost impossible to resist 
theclaims of private friendship and fellow- 
feeling, which, as hon. Members were 
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aware, made us ‘‘ wondrous kind.’”’ He 
thought it desirable that these functions 
should be committed to no person in- 
terested in the ownership or occupation 
of land. An arrangement of that kind, 
he thought, would be a very reasonable 
one, and one which might very well be 
agreed to. But the selection of persons 
directly associated with the interest of 
one class was, ho feared, an arrange- 
ment which, if carried out, would have 
a very bad effect. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that persons 
locally well-informed and selected fairly 
were most likely to get through the 
work contemplated by the clause more 
successfully than strangers. There must 
be a large amount of inquiry into the 
circumstances of persons on the spot ; 
and those who had the necessary know- 
ledge, and were chosen because they 
knew the locality, would most probably 
give greater satisfaction than those who 
did not possess that knowledge. With 
regard to the Sub-Commissioners under 
the Land Act, it was right that those, 
as a rule, should not be persons con- 
nected with the locality. That was well 
known and admitted. But he might 
point out that the introduction of the 
words of the Amendment would almost 
be an absurdity, because they were in- 
tended to refer not only to the last sub- 
section, but to the whole clause. The 
Committee had, in the early part of the 
clause, said that the County Court 
Judges, who were certainly connected 
with the localities, might make the 
primary inquiries. But they were now 
asked to say that— 


‘No such person or persons shall in any 
case be employed in pursuance of this section 
in any county with which he or they are or 
have been since the first of January, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and eighty-two, connected 
by professional practice, property, or resi- 

ence.” 


He presumed that the great majority, 
at any rate, of the County Court Judges 
were connected with the localities by 
residence. The Amendment was at va- 
riance with the first part of the clause, 
and he therefore hoped it would not be 
adopted by the Committee. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought they 
could not entirely surrender their judg- 
ments to that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man in this matter, notwithstanding the 
conciliatory tone of the speech he had 
just made; nor could they completely 
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exclude from their recollection the cir- 
cumstances which had recently occurred. 
If he might be allowed to say so, he 
entirely dissented from the construction 

laced almost triumphantly by the right 
a Gentleman on the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend. He pointed out 
that the only antecedent to which the 
words ‘‘no such persons” were refer- 
rible was the phrase ‘fit persons’ in 
the second paragraph of the clause, and 
by no straining of language could they 
be made to apply to the County Cc.urt 
Judges, the Commissioners, or the Sub- 
Commissioners. He was disposed to 
think, from the manner in which the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
with regard to the magistrates differed 
from the statements of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, that the Government had 
no very definite view with regard to 
this matter, and that they kept them- 
selves entirely free to do what was most 
agreeable and popular at the moment. 
He should vote for the Amendment, be- 
cause it was a sound principle that the 
persons who administered justice in this 
case should be independent of the lo- 
cality ; and he was bound to say he had 
been made a little suspicious of the Go- 
vernment’s intentions by the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, which ap- 
peared to him intended to disarm oppo- 
sition in all parts of the House. 

Mr. SYNAN said, he had been sur- 
prised to find that the occupants of the 
Opposition Benches founded all their 
Amendments to this Bill oa the prin- 
ciple that there would be a conflict of 
interest between the landlord and ten- 
ant. He was able to say from his own 
knowledge that there would be the very 
reverse of a conflict of interest. The 
inquiry to take place under the Bill was 
as to the ability of the tenant to pay his 
rent, and it was an insult to common 
sense to say that strangers would be 
better able to form a judgment on that 
point than persons living in the locality. 
There was, undoubtedly, a conflict of 
interest between the landlord and tenant 
under the Land Act, and some improper 
persons had been appointed who were 
afterwards removed. But no such con- 
flict of interest could arise under this 
Act; and, therefore, he said that the 
persons most competent to inquire as to 
the fulfilment of the prescribed condi- 
tions were persons living in the district. 
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He thought that the Government could 
find in the district persons much more 
competent and better acquainted with 
the relations of the landlord and tenant 
than the local magistrates. But he did 
not wish to fetter the powers of the 
Land Commissioners. They were the 
best judges of the persons whom they 
should appoint, and he did not think it 
right to limit their jurisdiction in mat- 
ters relating to the administration of 
the Bill. 

Mr. GIVAN argued that if the 
Amendment were adopted, all a County 
Court Judge would have to do in order 
to relieve himself of the duties imposed 
upon him by this Act was to take a 
residence in the county where those 
duties were to be performed. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, there 
were in every district magistrates inde- 
pendent of both landlords and tenants. 
Moreover, in the Petty Session Courts 
they had the machinery necessary for 
the working of the Bill ready to their 
hands; whereas, if the administration 
were to be left entirely to the Sub-Com- 
missioners, it would be years before the 
Act could possibly be administered. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he should 
vote against the Amendment, because 
it would exclude every Poor Law Guar- 
dian, clerk of the Union, relieving 
officer, and local valuator in the dis- 
trict. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 77; 
Noes 157: Majority 80.—(Div. List, 
No. 271.) 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
had an Amendment to propose with re- 
ference to oral evidence in matters re- 
lating to the Bill being given on oath. 
He submitted that the best place for the 
insertion of this Amendment was after 
the word “‘ oath”’ in the last paragraph 
of the clause. He had understood the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General for Ireland to say that 
he would give effect to the principle of 
the Amendment by the insertion of some 
words in Clause 7; but he wished to 
point out that that clause was permissive 
only, and it was with the intention that 
the Government should make the pro- 
vision directory that he pressed his 
Amendment on their attention at this 
part of the Bill. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 19, after the word ‘ oath,” to 
insert the words “and no oral testimony shall 
be given in any investigation under this Act ex- 
cept upon oath.” —(Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that in all cases evidence would be taken 
on oath, and therefore he hoped the hon. 
and learned Member would not press 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, with reference 
to the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson), recommend- 
ing that the Government should use the 
Petty Sessional machinery for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries under this 
clause, he could not but think this would 
be the worst possible kind of machinery 
that could be employed. It was true 
that the machinery in question existed 
all over the country, and in a certain 
sense—that was, mechanically—it would 
be adequate for the purpose. But he 
was bound to’say he could not imagine 
a class of men more unfit for the em- 
ployment than the clerks of the Petty 
Sessions. They might have knowledge, 
but they were not sufficiently inde- 
pendent to be intrusted with such a re- 
sponsibility as would be cast upon them 
by the clause. The clerks of the Petty 
Sessions held their appointments from 
the magistrates subject to the nominal 
consent of the Lord Lieutenant ; and 
therefore he did not think they were 
sufficiently independent, either by their 
normal position, or in virtue of the ap- 
pointments which they held, to exercise 
satisfactorily the duties that would be 
required of them in cases of dispute 
under this Act. But another machinery 
existed ready to the hands of the Govern- 
ment. He considered that the clerks of 
the Union were admirably suited to ad- 
minister this section with impartiality. 
He trusted the Government would not 
ey any further in the direction in- 

icated by the hon. Member for Tyrone, 
or grant any judicial functions so, far 
as disputed points were concerned, to 
clerks of Petty Sessions in Ireland. 
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Mr. HEALY said, he had voted with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) on the last division as a protest 
against the idea that the local magis- 
trates were fit persons to administer this 
Act. They knew that the local magis- 
trates were, asa rule, local landlords, 
and it was most absurd that they should 
be allowed to decide in cases of dispute 
between landlords and tenants. He 
therefore trusted some assurance would 
be given by the Government that these 
gentlemen would not be employed. It 
was not enough for the Government to 
say that these magistrates should not 
adjudicate on their own cases. It was 
well known that the magistrates decided 
cases at the Sessions in accordance with 
the interests of their neighbours, be- 
cause they knew a case might some day 
come forward in which their own in- 
terest would be involved. Thus, Mr. 
Brown would adjudicate in the interest 
of Mr. Smith. {Mr. Mrrcnetn Henry: 
No, no!] The hon. Member for Galway 
was aswell. He was not; but he had 
had some experience of these magis- 
trates. Probably the hon. Member for 
Galway was a magistrate himself, which 
would account for the impartial view he 
took of the matter. He was there to 
express the views of persons in a humble 
position, and he said that the magis- 
trates, as a rule, were distrusted by the 
people at large, and that the Govern- 
ment could not have intrusted decisions 
under the Act to any class of persons 
more likely to be distrusted than they 
were. He, therefore, trusted some 
assurance would be given that the ma- 
gistrates would not beemployed to carry 
out this clause. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
hon. Member for Wexford had applied 
to him the epithet ‘‘ swell,” and he 
thought that the Chair would have called 
the hon. Member to Order on that ac- 
count. But there was another epithet 
beginning with the letter ‘‘s”’ which he 
might apply to the hon. Member; how- 
ever, he would not go beyond that letter. 
Nothing could be more inconsistent than 
these attacks on the local magistrates by 
hon. Members opposite, because, when 
it was proposed to intrust the adminis- 
tration of the Coercion Bill to special 
magistrates, a strong plea was put in on 
their behalf. So that at one time the 
local magistrates were spoken of as 
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desirable persons to administer these 
Acts, and at another they were described 
as persons not to be trusted. But it was 

robable the hon. Member for Wexford 
reer nothing about them, and was not 
likely to know, except, es that on 
some future occasion he might come 
before them. He believed, as a general 
rule, and especially with regard to his 
own neighbourhood, the people of Ire- 
land had confidence in the local magis- 
trates; and he was certain that a more 
hideous and abominable calumny could 
not be uttered against this body of men 
than to say that they decided cases ac- 
cording to each other’s interest, and not 
according to law. 

Mr. DALY wished to say nothing 
against the position occupied by the 
county magistrates; but, without any 
prejudice against them as a class, he 
confessed they were eminently unfit for 
the position in which the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Ireland intended to put them. 
He said they would be more than human 
if, after the prolonged struggle they had 
been engaged in with the tenants, they 
were not prejudiced in favour of the 
landlords. He thought Irish Members 
had a right to demand that fit and 
proper persons should be employed in 
the administration of the clause. He 
regarded the local magistrates as pre- 
judiced, and, therefore, unfit to be ap- 
pointed to carry out the duties that it 
was proposed to place upon them ; and 
to say that they were to act in conjunc- 
tion with the Petty Sessions clerks was 
simply making the matter worse. Under 
the circumstances, he said they were en- 
titled to have a denial given to what was 
implied by the statement of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland—namely, that these 
persons were to be employed. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, they could 
not go to a worse body than the Petty 
Sessions clerks for information of this 
kind. The proper body was the Union 
clerks, who could afford the information 
immediately. From the Petty Sessions 
clerks no more information could be ob- 
tained than from the police. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had merely 
expressed the hope that the Government 
had formed no intention of proceeding 
in the manner recommended by the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Diekson) 
—namely, to use the Petty Sessional 
machinery for the purposes of this 
section. 


{Jury 17, 1882} 
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Mr. CHILDERS said, the machinery 
would be provided when the Govern- 
ment brought up the clause. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Incorporated provisions of 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 
1870) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Rules for carrying Act into 
force). 

Mr. GIBSON (for Mr. W. H. Surrn) 
moved to insert after ‘‘ Act,’’ in line 36, 
page 4— 

‘* And the manner in which the tenant shall 

set out in the prescribed form any property or 
effects of which such tenant may be possessed 
or entitled to, and which would be applicable to 
the satisfaction of any arrears of rent.” 
The Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
explained itself. Clause 7 enabled the 
Land Commission to frame rules for 
certain purposes, and the Amendment 
enabled a certain elasticity to be intro- 
duced into the clause. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, while the Go- 
vernment could not agree to the exact 
phraseology of the Amendment, they 
were in entire accord with its spirit. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he would make 
any modification the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought proper. For instance, if 
the right hon. Gentleman desired it he 
would leave out ‘‘in the prescribed 
form.” 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. VILLIERS-STUART moved, in 
page 4, line 43, after ‘‘ defrayed,” to 
insert— 

‘‘ Provided always, That the benefits of this 
Act shall be free of cost to any duly qualified 
tenant making application, unless it should be 
proved that his application is knowingly fraudu- 
lent, and that no landlord shall be liable to any 
costs, unless it can be proved that he has 
vexatiously and unjustifiably opposed the claim 
of the tenant to take the benefit of the Act.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, the purpose 
of the Amendment was to prevent the 
benefit of the Arrears Bill to a large 
number of tenants in Ireland who must 
need it from being entirely swallowed 
up by the costs of obtaining it. An 
enormous majority of holdings were 
under £4 a-year, and in a large propor- 
tion of cases very much under £4 a- 
year—many of them were not more than 
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£1, or even 10s. a-year. It might be 
difficult for hon. Members to realize that 
a sum of £1 or 10s. should be out of 
reach of any class of the community. 
But, as a matter of fact, such was the 
case with thousands in the West of Ire- 
land. Now, if the costs of the investi- 
gation in Court into their solvency was 
to be thrown upon them, it would either 
deter them from applying for the benefit 
of the Act at all, or it would swallow up 
the value of the sum advanced by the 
State for their relief. In the County 
Donegal 21,000 out of 38,000 holdings 
were below £4 a-year. In Mayo the 
proportion was almost exactly the same. 
In Galway 29,000 out of 39,000 were 
under £4 a-year. In the case of Leitrim, 
Sligo, Roscommon, Kerry, and Clare the 
proportion of very small holdings was 
not much less. The population of the 
counties he had named was about 
2,000,000. Even on his own property 
there were 226 tenants whose rent was 
under £1 10s. a-year, and were in many 
cases as low as 10s. a-year; and it was 
exactly in those small holdings that the 
greatest need existed of an Arrears Bill. 
To offer them, therefore, the benefit of 
this Bill with one hand and to meet 
them with a bill of costs in the other 
was to treat them to the punishment of 
Tantalus. It would be equally unjust 
to throw the cost upon the landlords, as 
the effect would be to divert into the 
pockets of the County Court attorneys 
the lion’s share of that one year’s rent 
which the State offered as a composition 
for all arrears; because they, as this 
Bill was compulsory, would be brought 
into Court without themselves having 
any voice in the matter. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 43, after the word “ defrayed,” 
to insert the words “ Provided always, That the 
benefits of this Act shall be free of cost to any 
duly qualified tenant making application, unless 
it should be proved that his application is know- 
ingly fraudulent, and that no landlord shall be 
liable to any costs, unless it can be proved 
that he has vexatiously and unjustifiably op- 
posed the claim of the tenant to take the benefit 
of the Act.”—(Mr. Villiers-Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
he thought the Committee would con- 
sider that this Amendment was not ne- 
cessary or proper. The Land Commis- 
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sion would, under the Bill, as they did 
at present under the Land Act, make 
provision for the payment of the costs, 
The Committee were dealing with per- 
sons who had next to nothing; and he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that it 
would be too much to expect them to 
pay the costs. He thought, however, 
that it would be well to leave the mat- 
ter to the Court. The probability, he 
thought, was that there would be no costs 
in the generality of cases, and there- 
fore it would be unwise to adopt a pro- 
vision in reference to costs. He trusted 
his hon. Friend would not press his 
Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
hoped the Committee would remember 
that the Attorney General for Ireland 
had now stated that, as a general rule, 
there would be no costs. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Punishment of fraudulent 
claim). 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, his 
hon. Friendthe Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was not in the House; 
but the Amendment which stood in his 
name seemed to him (Mr. Arnold) to be 
of some importance. It was very de- 
sirable the Government should explain 
to the Committee why they proposed in 
the Act to give the Court the option 
either to send a person to prison or to 
fine him. He would particularly draw 
the attention of the Government to the 
fact that in the Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices Act almost similar 
words occurred. The only difference 
was that in the Parliamentary Elections 
and Corrupt Practices Act the Govern- 
ment had adopted the Amendment which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). He 
would be glad if the Government would 
explain why a distinction was made in 
the two Acts. He would move the 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
19, to leave out the word ‘ either.”— 
(Mr. Arthur Arnold.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘either’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
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if it were not for the gravity with which 
the hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) proposed this Amendment, he 
should have thought he was jesting in 
introducing it. The presumption of the 
clause was that the debtor had wilfully 
withheld hisrent, and the clause provided 
as a punishment for a fradulent claim 
that he, 

“Upon conviction shall be liable, in the dis- 

cretion of the Court, either to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour, or to a fine not exceeding five hun- 
dred pounds,”’ 
The Amendment, and the one imme- 
diately following it, also in the name of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), suggested that no alterna- 
tive should exist at all, but that, if a 
person preferred a fraudulent claim, it 
should not be in the discretion of the 
Court to punish him by imprisonment or 
fine, but to subject him to imprisonment 
and a fine not exceeding £500. He 
should think his hon. Friend did not 
mean that that should be so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON moved, 
in page 5, line 23, to leave out ‘‘ to whom 
it is paid,” and insert, ‘‘on behalf of 
whom it has been paid.” This clause 
proposed a punishment for a fraudulent 
claim, and it concluded by making any 
sum advanced a debt to the Crown. The 
sum would be paid to the landlord ; but 
it was not intended that the debt should 
be due from him. The debtor would be 
the tenant, and to make this clear he 
proposed this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 23, to leave out the words “ to 
whom it is paid,’’ and insert the words “ on 
behalf of whom it has been paid.’’— (Lord George 
Hamilton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘to whom it is paid,’ stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jouyson) ac- 
cepted the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Charge of liabilities under 
Act on Irish Church Temporalities Fund 
and Consolidated Fund). 


Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the two 
Amendments to this clause he had on 
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the Paper would have the effect of ex- 
cluding altogether from this clause any 
mention of the Consolidated Fund. Al- 
though the Amendment he now had to 
propose—namely, to leave out “ pri- 
marily’ in page 5, line 27, was one of 
considerable importance, it was capable 
of being stated in a very few words. He 
would not have moved it all if the Com- 
mittee had come to the conclusion that 
the advantage to be gained by the tenant 
by this Bill should have been by way of 
loan instead of gift. The Committee 
had decided that the advance to the 
tenant should be by way of gift, and the 
object of his Amendment was to raise the 
question whether the taxpayers of this 
country were to be free from any burden 
in respect of it, or whether they were to 
be burdened with a charge which would 
prove to be almost unlimited in amount. 
It was not necessary for the purposes of 
his Amendment to discuss the precise 
amount of the charge, independently of 
the clause which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister introduced to 
the Committee upon Thursday last. The 
effect of that clause would be that the 
Consolidated Fund would be required to 
find a very large additional sum of money 
for the purpose of loans to tenants. The 
estimate which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made of the probable require- 
ments of the Bill for the purpose of gifts 
to the tenants was that it was not likely 
that the charge on the Consolidated Fund 
would exceed £500,000. There were 
many hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side of the House who very much dis- 
puted the accuracy of that amount. They 
believed that the estimate of the sum to 
be required under the Act was too small, 
and that the amount estimated to be 
derived from the Church Surplus was 
very much too large. But suppose, for 
the purpose of argument, they were to 
adopt the estimate of the Prime Minis- 
ter, surely it was perfectly clear that 
the smaller the amount which they were 
going to call upon the Consolidated 
Fund to advance, the more reckless it 
was to depart from the sound principle 
of policy which had hitherto governed 
Parliament. Let him examine the cir- 
cumstances under which the taxpayers 
of this country were asked to contri- 
bute this money. Was trade flourish- 
ing, was agriculture prosperous, was 
there a prospect of even a moderate 
harvest, was there a large surplus, was 
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there any surplus, was the Revenue of 
the country increasing by leaps and 
bounds, was the Expenditure of the 
country, under the exercise of a rigid 
economy, steadily decreasing? He was 
afraid they must admit that every one 
of those questions ought to be answered 
in the negative. As regarded the general 
Expenditure of the country, they knew 
that in the course of the last two years 
it had, instead of steadily decreasing, 
greatly increased. They knew there 
was a proposal for fresh taxation in the 
financial arrangements of the year; they 
knew that the taxpayers of the country 
were already called upon to contribute 
£400,000 in the present year to the 
special circumstances of Ireland; and it 

so seemed extremely probable that, ere 
the first Budget of the year was disposed 
of, they would have a second Budget 
presented to them. That was the finan- 
cial condition of the country ; but, in spite 
of these disadvantages, he believed the 
taxpayers would not flinch from making 
exceptional grants, if those grants were 
based upon sound and well-recognized 
principles. He could have understood 
perfectly well the Government asking the 
taxpayers of the country to contribute, 
as they had often contributed before, 
in the case of exceptional distress. The 
taxpayers of the country had constantly 
made, where exceptional distress had 
been proved, loans for the purpose of 
enabling the people to tide over that 
distress; but the proposition now made 
was of an altogether different nature. 
The objection he entertained to the grant 
from the Imperial Exchequer was, first 
of all, that any such grant would be fatal 
to the efficient administration of the Act. 
If there was one thing more than another 
that was desired, it was that the inquiries 
necessary under the Act in order to 
ascertain the inability or the ability of a 
man to pay his rent should not be sham 
inquiries, but should be bond fide and 
serious inquiries. But under existing 
circumstances those who were going to 
conduct the inquiries knew they had 
the Consolidated Fund behind them. If 
they knew that the only chance they had 
of providing the necessary money would 
be to come to Parliament and say—‘‘ We 
have examined into these cases, and we 
have come to the conclusion that we have 
selected cases which will bear investiga- 
tion, and may fairly be put before Par- 
liament as cases in which advances ought 
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to be made, and, therefore, we ask Parlia- 
ment to supplement the Church Fund,” 
the inquiries would be genuine, and 
every care would be taken to protect the 
Consolidated Fund. His next objection 
to the proposed grant was that not only 
was it demoralizing in itself, but that 
it must be dangerous in the very 
near future. The Government were 
asking the State to intervene under 
circumstances which were wholly un- 
precedented, and far beyond the limits 
of State intervention. What was it they 
were going to try todo? Certain debtors 
in Ireland were going to be enabled to 
compound with certain creditors. Those 
creditors were to be compelled to receive 
something less than their just debts. All 
the other creditors were to be left in 
possession of their legal rights, and the 
debtors were to remain in the full pos- 
session of their property. It was with 
this object that these grants of public 
money were going to be made. Any- 
body looking at the matter from an im- 
partial point of view would say—“ But 
you are going to make a distinction be- 
tween the honest and the dishonest 
tenant; of course, it will be a hard 
thing if you are going to treat the 
honest tenant like the dishonest tenant.” 
The way the Government were going 
to treat these tenants differently was 
that the taxpayers were to be called 
upon to contribute towards the payment 
of the debts of many men who could 
pay them themselves, but who would 
not pay them ; and not 1s. of the public 
money was to be given to the men who, 
with great difficulty, and at great per- 
sonal sacrifice, had paid tieir just debts. 
The principle was bad enough in itself; 
but it became much worse when they 
proceeded to the further question — 
Where was it going to stop? If they 
once adopted the principle, it would 
carry them a great deal further than 
they could at present foresee. He would 
not, on this Amendment, discuss what 
was likely to be the effect of any such 
proposal as this upon the minds of the 
tenant farmers both in England and 
in Scotland, although they could not 
disguise from themselves that the dis- 
content, the great discontent, which this 
proposal had excited, was entirely war- 
ranted by the facts. Let them limit 
themselves to Ireland, and he thought 
they could most usefully trace out in @ 
few words the history of the present 
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proposal. The germ of this proposal 
was found in the exceptional legislation 
that, two years ago, was intended to be 
applied to a certain part of Ireland 
where distress had recently been preva- 
lent. In the next year a proposal was 
made and accepted by the House by 
which advances should be made out of 
the Consolidated Fund for the purpose 
of making loans to tenants valued under 
£30. In the course of the ensuing 
winter an agitation arose, and later the 
Representatives of the Land League in 
that House brought forward a proposal 
by which the loan was no longer to be a 
loan, but a gift. That proposal was 
accepted by the Government, and was 
embodied in the Bill now under con- 
sideration. But the Government did 
not stop there, for they now went on to 
say that in addition loans were to be 
granted to tenants whose valuation did 
not exceed £50, and the condition of in- 
ability to pay was to be altogether dis- 
pensed with. He did not doubt there 
would be another agitation during the 
year, and that when the Land Law 
Amendment Bill of 1883 came up further 
proposals would be made by the Land 
League which the Government would 
accept. The House of Commons would 
find that the limits within which this 
principle had been confined would be 
extended. The Committee would recol- 
lect, no doubt, that not only were these 
gifts to be made to people who had been 
suffering from distress arising from bad 
seasons, but they were also to be given 
to men who had been suffering from 
want of employment. He wondered 
what the labourers in Ireland were 
going to say to that? Could it be 
doubted that the next proposal they 
would have before Parliament from Ire- 
land would be one from the labourers 
who had been suffering from want of 
employment, and he did not know what 
answer the Government could possibly 
givethem. But he had not mentioned 
these facts for the purpose of blaming 
Her Majesty’s Government. Their 
original error was in departing from 
sound principle. When once they left 
the ground of sound principle, it was 
very difficult indeed to find a firm stand- 
point from which to resist the demands 
of future agitators. The object of 
his Amendment was to stop this at the 
outset, and to ask the Committee to 
pause before it departed from sound 
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principle, and imposed a charge on the 
taxpayer, small enough in itself at the 
present moment, but certain to be in- 
creased in the immediate future. In 
short, the present proposal might be 
described as the thin end of the wedge, 
and he asked the Committee to prevent 
the wedge being put in at all. 


Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
27, to leave out the word ‘‘ primarily.” 
—(Wr. E. Stanhope.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘primarily’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was very much surprised that the hon. 
Member, in proposing this Amendment, 
had made no reference whatever to the 
general policy of the Bill. What he 
imagined the hon. Member meant was 
this—that the Church Surplus Fund 
should be devoted to meeting arrears of 
rent as far as it would go, and that if 
there was any more required, those ten- 
ants who had not been reached, and 
wished to make further application, 
should be left out in the cold. He (Mr. 
Arnold) had been much surprised at 
this, because there was legislation in this 
country with regard to land that bore a 
very strong analogy to the case under 
the notice of the Committee. An ana- 
logy to the proposal of the Bill might 
be found in the annual payment of 
£16,000 for the enfranchisement of 
copyhold. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I quite admit 
that the hon. Gentleman who has moved 
this Amendment, and other Members of 
this House, are entirely within their right 
as the Representatives of the people in 
refusing a demand made by the Govern- 
ment on the public purse. It is for 
them to judge of the proposal strictly 
and severely, and, whatever may be said 
of the course they take, they are in the 
natural position of the Representatives 
of the people, and are entitled to decline 
to allow such a charge as this to be put 
upon the taxpayers. I think the Com- 
mittee will admit that we have never 
endeavoured to gild this proposal by 
making light of what it involves. We 
have always said that nothing but the 
most exceptional circumstances and great 
and urgent public considerations could 
justify it; and we have protested against 
anything like disguise, and any attempt 
to impose it upon the country under 
what may be called false pretences. We 
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have recommended it on its merits, and 
on its merits the House has accepted it 
on repeated divisions, by large majori- 
ties. It has, however, been the fate of 
this Bill, more perhaps than of any 
other measure, to be contested by a 
series of Amendments in Committee, 
many of which were absolutely fatal, if 
carried, to the Bill, and this is one of 
these Amendments—perhaps it may be 
the last. The hon. Member (Mr. Stan- 
hope) has alluded to a Land Bill for 
1883, in respect of which, I may say, 
the Government have made no compact 
of any kind—they have made no pro- 
mise whatever as to the legislation of 
1883. ‘There are certainly claims which 
arise, not upon the general structure of 
the Land Bill, but upon some points in 
connection with it—claims which have 
been pushed forward from the Bench on 
which the hon. Member sits with great 
activity. These are points there are 
strong reasons for dealing with when 
the condition of Public Business will 
permit it; but none of them are so for- 
midable or so extensive as that to which 
the friends of the hon. Gentleman have 
given particuler countenance. When 
the hon. Member speaks of this proposal 
as being a formidable one to the tax- 
payer, 1 would say that the one thing 
that, judging from the signs of the times, 
appears really formidable, far more so 
than any others, is the extraordinary 
scheme which has been promulgated by 
the Report of the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee with regard to the land of Ire- 
land. That, indeed, is a scheme formid- 
able to the taxpayer. That is a scheme 
which does not make a certain call on 
the liberality of Parliament—which does 
not make a claim within certain fixed 
limits, but which calls for an unbounded 
liberality, which calls for an unbounded 
expenditure, and which calls for un- 
bounded risk and unbounded difficulty— 
political difficulty as well as financial. 
That I do call a formidable scheme from 
every point of view. I would ask the 
hon. Member to recollect the vast annual 
expenditure entailed upon the country 
by the present state of Ireland. If the 
hon. Member would take the trouble to 
examine the charge made upon us in 
regard to the police of Ireland, and the 
charge made in connection with the Judi- 
ciary of Ireland, and all the other special 
charges which grow out of Irish dis- 
order, I think he will see that it is 
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not an immoderate statement to make 
to ask the House to pay £500,000 once 
for all on a measure that we consider 
will be attended by beneficial results for 
the peace and order of the country—an 
expenditure which we will take care, go 
far as we are concerned, at all events, 
shall not be drawn into a precedent. 
& laugh.| Itis very well to laugh; but 

say we trust it will not be drawn into 
a precedent, and I say that, as far as 
we are concerned, it shall not be; andI 
maintain that this £500,000 does not 
represent more than a moderate excess 
over the reasonable charges which the 
present state of Ireland draws from us 
every year, even with the risk, or per- 
haps the promise, of its being a perma- 
nent and a growing excess. Therefore, 
if we ask for this outlay, we ask begging 
you to submit it to this test—whether it 
is well adapted to the process of restor- 
ing order and contentment in Ireland? 
I urge on you, if it be so—and it is for 
the House to say whether it be so—that 
it is an expenditure that may ultimately 
prove, and that, too, in a short time, to 
have been a strictly economical payment 
even from a financial point of view. 
The hon. Member seems to talk of sound 
principles, and to draw a distinction be- 
tween sound and unsound principles in 
a way that I think will not bear ex- 
amination. He thinks it would be a 
perfectly sound principle if we dealt 
with the Church Surplus alone, but that 
the moment we pass to the Consolidated 
Fund we pass into the region of unsound 
principles. [Mr. E. Srannore: I did 
not saythat.| I beg the hon. Member’s 
pardon; but that seemed to me to be 
the basis of his speech aad the basis of 
his Amendment. The Amendment does 
not seek to save 6d. of the Church 
Surplus. It surrenders that Surplus to 
our mercy; but it takes away from us 
the Consolidated Fund. Well, I deny 
that sound principle would carry us to 
the extent of taking the Church Surplus 
and desert us when we come to take the 
Consolidated Fund. I say that we re- 
quire as grave a case to justify us in 
taking the Church Surplus, which is the 
property of the people of Ireland, as to 
justify us in taking the Consolidated 
Fund, which is the property of the 
people of the Three Kingdoms. The 
hon. Member says he thinks there would 
be great recklessnes under the Bill as it 
now stands, and that he would get rid 
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of that recklessness by striking out the 
resort to the Consolidated Fund. I do 
not understand that argument. The 
very same motives which lead the Trea- 
sury, so far as it can control the ex- 
penditure, to study economy and care in 
the administration of the Church Surplus 
Fund, even if there were no Consolidated 
Fund in prospect, would operate, and 
do operate now, to prevent our having 
resort to the Consolidated Fund. The 
hon. Member, it is plain, has not the 
courage of his opinions. If he had the 
courage of his opinions, and if the sound 
principles of which he speaks were worth 
anything, then he ought simply to strike 
out the Consolidated Fund and decline 
altogether to allow us to resort toit. He 
would say—‘‘I decline to allow you any 
resort to that Fund; ”’ but he does not say 
that. All he says is—‘“‘ First, spend the 
Church Surplus Fund. When you have 
spent it come back to me and tell me, 
and I will allow you to go to the 
Consolidated Fund.”’ [An hon. Mem- 
BER: No, no!] I beg the hon. Mem- 
ber’s pardon. That is distinctly what 
he says. The hon. Member himself has 
not contradicted me. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: What I said 
was this—that there might be a case for 
resorting to the Consolidated Fund, if 
you were able to show that you had 
endeavoured to exercise the most rigid 
economy in carrying out this Bill in 
Ireland; but that, in spite of your 
efforts, there was some small deficit. 
But by this Bill you give them the Con- 
solidated Fund beforehand. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber states that if there was some very 
small sum remaining that might be paid 
out of the Consolidated Fund; but the 
principle of such a payment as that 
would be precisely the same. We are 
told now, when we have spent the 
Church Surplus Fund, if we can show 
that economy has been used we may take 
any small amount that we require from 
the Consolidated Fund. What excuse 
can the hon. Member make for allowing 
us to avail ourselves of the Consolidated 
Fund in that way? You have laid 
down the principles on which the money 
is to be expended ; and the meaning of 
your declaration is—‘‘ We will run the 
risk of crippling the operation of this 
measure ; we will run the risk of causing 
all the operations under it to be arbi- 
trarily suspended, and drive you back 
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to Parliament—to the necessity, per- 
haps, of summoning Parliament at a 
minute’s notice—in order that we may 
not run the serious political and social 
risk of having to say to a number of 
these tenants who are now in arrears— 
‘ You have proved your case; you have 
shown your destitution ; Parliament has 
enacted that such destitution has certain 
claims to relief in respect of rent; but 
Parliament has not provided us with 
sufficient funds, and, therefore, you 
must go about your business.’”? That 
is the way the hon. Gentleman asks us 
to go back to the administration and the 
observance of sound principles. The 
Committee is very well aware of the 
extreme gravity of this matter. If we 
are to act in such cases do not let us 
pass a measure with the serious risk 
of its being totally inefficient. The 
hon. Member says that, according to 
his estimate, the sum which would be 
required from the Consolidated Fund 
would not be a small, but a very large 
amount. Does he intend, after Parlia- 
ment has passed an Act promising a cer- 
tain proportion of arrears, to refuse pay- 
ment of those arrears; or does he not 
think he proposes to refuse the payment 
of those arrears because the Church 
Surplus is exhausted, and the charge 
would come on the Consolidated Fund ? 
I submit that we had very much better 
not pass this Bill at all, because it would 
be a measure that would mock the people 
of Ireland, and pledge the faith of Par- 
liament to certain principles of relief to 
persons hopelessly in arrears, and then 
say—‘‘ That relief shall be arrested be- 
cause the Church Surplus Fund is ex- 
hausted.”’ Sir, the Committee is en- 
gaged in much too serious an operation 
to be arrested in its course by considera- 
tions of this kind. You have determined 
that the state of the Land Laws of Ire- 
land has required the adoption of extra- 
ordinary measures; you have determined 
to establish a great judicial machinery 
for the purpose of giving to the tenantry 
of Ireland the power of checking exces- 
sive rents by resorting to a judicial tri- 
bunal. That machinery is largely at 
work. It has decided many cases; it 
has caused the decision of many more; 
it has operated as a test—as an effectual 
test—of multitudes of rents upon which 
there has been no direct action by the 
Land Commissioners, because sometimes 
tenants have had an opportunity of 
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going into the Court, but, knowing that 
their rents were equitable, they have 
not sought to go further. But there is 
one large portion of the population of 
Ireland—and that the poorest portion— 
who have been involved in heavy arrears, 

artly, perhaps, through their own fault, 
but much more through the operation of 
@ most vicious system and the most faulty 
law. The question is whether that part 
of the population is to be excluded from 
having that adjustment of their rent 
which you have offered to the population 
at large. Sir, it is almost the good faith 
of Parliament which requires that we 
should not hesitate as to the finishing of 
this operation. You cannot safely, and 
you cannot warrantably, make these 
offers without giving them a consistent 
and thorough application. They belong 
essentially to the great work you have 
undertaken. No other mode of pur- 
suing that work has been found out and 
offered to our notice. We cannot stop 
at the point the hon. Member has arbi- 
trarily, as I think, chosen for us. We 
have no right to spend the Church Sur- 
plus Fund unless there be a great public 
necessity for such an expenditure. If 
there be a great public necessity, we 
have no right to stop when the Church 
Surplus Fund is spent; and unless the 
Committee is content with a maimed 
and mutilated work I trust it will reject 
the Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
right hon. Gentleman, in arguing this 
Amendment, as in arguing many other 
Amendments which we have discussed 
in the course of the Committee on this 
Bill, has had this advantage over his 
opponents—that he has been able to 
say—‘‘ If you insist upon this Amend- 
ment or that Amendment, you will, in 
fact, destroy the Bill.” Now, we do not 
maintain that we are in any way bound 
by any such argument as that; but, so 
far as we are concerned, we think the 
principle on which the Bill is founded is 
to a very great extent a false and bad 
Set and, therefore, we are not to 

e stopped when we come to any point 
on which we think it right to take a 
stand, and to take the judgment of the 
Committee, by being told—‘‘ If you carry 
this Amendment, you interfere and op- 
pose the principles on which we found 
the Bill.” With regard to the par- 
ticular proposal which my hon. Friend 
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makes, or rather with regard to the par- 
ticular objection which he takes, it ig 
one which seems to me so perfectly clear 
and evident, and upon which he has so 
perfect a right to pronounce an opinion, 
that, if that opinion be contrary to the 
proposal of the Government, it will lie 
on the Government to consider in what 
way, if at all, it will be necessary to 
modify their scheme in order to meet the 
objection that has been taken. Well, 
the right hon. Gentleman says that he 
can see no distinction, and that the Com- 
mittee ought to see no distinction, be- 
tween the use of the surplus of the Irish 
Church Temporalities Fund and the ap- 
plication of the Consolidated Fund in 
this case. Well, that certainly is a new 
doctrine. Here you have a case in 
which it is proposed that money of a 
public character shall be applied to meet 
the circumstances of a certain number 
of persons who, according to the theory 
of the Government, are placed in a posi- 
tion of difficulty by reason of the failure 
of seasons and other causes which have 
put them into a disadvantageous posi- 
tion, and which prevent them from 
taking full advantage of the recent land 
legislation of the Government. Well, 
the proposal that is made is one of 
which, as I have said, we do not ap- 
prove. But still it is one which is 
founded upon the necessity, or the al- 
leged necessity, of making some special 
arrangements for the benefit of the 
people of a certain part of the United 
Kingdom; and it does not seem so al- 
together unreasonable that resort should 
be had to that Fund for the purpose as 
it is to come forward and say we are to 
apply the Consolidated Fund of the 
whole of the United Kingdom, con- 
tributed by the whole of the taxpayers 
of England and Scotland as well as Ire- 
land, for the purpose of benefiting a 
particular class in Ireland. We say 
that the distressed agriculturists in Eng- 
land and Scotland have an equal right 
to come forward and say—‘‘ We are 
quite as much entitled to a share in this 
Fund as the distressed agriculturists of 
Ireland.” This is a fund of a general 
character ; and when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman tells us that ‘‘ we are engaged in 
a great operation, and that we are not 
to be checked in carrying on that ope- 
ration by such petty obstacles as this 
which the hon. Member seems to be 
putting in our way,” the right hon, 
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Gentleman uses language of a most 
alarming character to those who are 
contributors to those funds. What does 
this language amount ‘to? It amounts 
to a tolerably distinct intimation that 
the right hon. Gentleman is not prepared 
to limit his demand to the £500,000 of 
which he has spoken, but that, if neces- 
sary, the call upon the Consolidated Fund 
may be much more considerable. We 
are dealing with two unknown quanti- 
ties—namely, the amount that may be 
demanded to meet the arrears, and the 
amount which will be derived from the 
Church Temporalities Fund to pay those 
arrears; and the difficulty in dealing 
with these two unknown quantities is to 
be supplemented by the difficulty in re- 
gard to the further unknown quantity 
of the amount of the demand that will 
ultimately have to be made upon the 
Consolidated Fund. My hon. Friend 
(Mr. Stanhope) says this is a dangerous 
principle. Well, there can be no doubt 
about its being a dangerous principle. 
It is not a question of amount only. 
My hon. Friend says—‘‘ You have no 
more right to take the Church Tem- 
poralities Fund than you have to take 
the Consolidated Fund.” I differ from 
him in that. But there is this, at 
all events, to be stated—that in tak- 
ing the Church Temporalities Fund, 
you are taking from that which is 
limited in amount, and when you come 
to the Consolidated Fund you are taking 
that which, for all practical purposes, 
may be described as unlimited; and 
there is no saying how far you may not 
go. If you confine your operations to 
operations based on the Church Tempo- 
ralities Fund, you cannot go beyond the 
amount of that Fund; and I presume 
the Government would take care to have 
their measure so framed that it would 
not be possible to exceed the amount of 
that Fund. If you are not to go beyond 
the Church Temporalities Fund, some 
change in the Bill may be necessitated, 
and the Government may not like to 
make that change. Nevertheless, whe- 
ther they like it or not, it would be per- 
fectly possible to make the change. For 
instance, if they make the principle of 
payment of arrears, under the Bill, by 
loan instead of by gift, they will make 
the Church Temporalities Fund go much 
further than they are likely to do under 
the principle which they seem inclined 
to adopt; or they may impose limita- 
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tions and do other things which at pre- 
sent they decline to do, because they 
have the Church Temporalities Fund to 
fall back upon. I say that not only the 
Representatives of England and Scot- 
land, but Irish Members also, have a 
right to object to this, because you are 
going to fall back upon the general 
taxes, to which Ireland as well as Great 
Britain contributes, and to throw upon 
them a burden with which, I say, you 
have no right to saddle them, and 
which, if you do saddle upon them, will 
form a precedent which may be followed 
in many other cases. I do not think 
there is any occasion to enter into a long 
debate upon this matter. It is a ques- 
tion of great importance; but it really 
lies in a nutshell. There is one argu- 
ment, however, which I have to take 
notice of, and that is the argument of 
the Prime Minister, when he says— 
‘‘ After all, what are you going to do? 
You areonly going to take £250,000 from 
the Consolidated Fund—you are going 
to take that from the taxpayers; but 
you will more than make up to them for 
it in the amount that you will save in 
the restoration of peace, and order, and 
quiet in Ireland—you will be relieving 
them of police, judicial, and other ex- 
penses.” This is to be a final measure; 
but we have had so many final measures 
of late, and if this is the ground upon 
which we are to go to our constituents 
and offer them comfort, I am very much 
afraid that we shall only have our 
trouble for our pains. If we have tosay 
to them—‘‘ We have involved you in 
great expense; but you must be con- 
soled by thinking that this outlay is to 
make Ireland comfortable and happy for 
ever, and thus to relieve you of expense 
in the future,’’ I am afraid our consti- 
tuents will look upon us as very foolish 
and very untrustworthy Guardians of 
the National Purse. Whatever the de- 
cision of the Committee may be, I am 
sure that in moving this Amendment, 
and in supporting it to the best of our 
power, we are only doing that which is 
due from us to our constituents. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the 
clause at which the Committee had ar- 
rived raised entirely new considerations. 
The Bill before the House was one which 
presented to them an embarrassed state 
of finance in Ireland. They had been 
occupied in devising means for alleviat- 
ing the embarrassment which was felt 
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by the tenants of that country; but the 
quarter from which the relief had been 
looked for was a perfectly natural one. 
It was looked for from Ireland itself. 
No doubt, the Church Fund was natu- 
rally the most proper and the most de- 
sirable source from which to provide the 
means of alleviating the difficulties 
under which Ireland was now suffering. 
But when they passed from the Irish 
Church Fund to the Consolidated Fund 
of England, then they, as English Mem- 
bers, had a new duty to discharge— 
namely, to consider how far they were 
entitled, in the name of their constitu- 
ents, to touch the Consolidated Fund for 
the purpose contemplated by this mea- 
sure. Now, he admitted at once that 
this country had never been backward 
in liberality and generosity in its treat- 
ment of Ireland under any calamitous 
visitation from which it had hitherto 
suffered. He need only remark upon the 
course taken in the case of the great 
Famine of 1847. At that time this 
country sent millions of money for the 
relief of the Irish necessities. But they 
had to consider—when they were called 
on now to make a sacrifice—whether the 
purposes to which the money was to be 
applied was a legitimate one, and whe- 
ther the good to be effected was to be of 
a permanent character. If he under- 
stood the purpose properly, it was an 
illegitimate one. Itwas to enable theten- 
ants to satisfy the claims of their land- 
lords against them by discharging only 
a part of their indebtedness; and he 
had never heard of the Consolidated 
Fund ever having been applied in Eng- 
land to a purpose of that kind—to the 
purpose of enabling tenants to pay rent 
to their landlords. In this country, both 
the tenants and the landlords had suf- 
fered severely, and had suffered pa- 
tiently, and had never raised a cry for 
commiseration and assistance. But there 
was a further objection to be raised 
against this measure. Not only was it 
illegitimate, but he believed it to be ab- 
solutely hurtful, and forthis reason—that 
the person to the relief of whom this 
money was to be applied was to be trans- 
formed, sooner or later, from the posi- 
tion of a tenant to that of a proprietor 
of the soil.. According to the whole 
tenour of recent legislation for Ireland, 
the landlords were not entitled to exist 
or continue to be the owners of the soil; 
but it was the occupiers who alone ought 
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variance with sound principle. All the 
more, therefore, he said, they ought not 
to vote out of the Consolidated Fund 
money for the purpose of promoting 
such provisions as were now before 
them. There was one purpose to which 
he was sure this country and this House 
would most willingly contribute. He 
was thoroughly persuaded that there was 
but one real alleviation to be found for 
the sufferings of Ireland under the pre- 
sent dilemma, and that was the dimi- 
nution of the population which was 
quartered in parts unable to support it. 
A well-organized scheme of emigration, 
such as that which was well set forth in 
the works of Mr. Tuke, would be more 
conducive to the relief of Ireland than 
any measure of the kind now before the 
Committee, and it was a plan to which 
England and English Members and 
everyone certainly would willingly con- 
tribute. For such a purpose they would 
not be sparing in their contributions ; 
but to the purpose of this Bill, and the 
object to which the clause they were 
now discussing devoted itself, he, for 
one, ventured to give his most un- 
qualified disapproval. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government stated a fortnight ago, with 
respect to this measure, that it was en- 
tirely exceptional in its principle and 
character; at the same time honestly 
confessing that he did not know how 
otherwise to meet the present emer- 
gency. He (Mr. Newdegate) admitted 
that the object of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was aright one. It was to relieve 
distress, while recognizing the rights of 
property and that was why he (Mr. 

ewdegate) had not offered to the 
earlier stages of the Bill any active op- 
position. He had been much struck by 
an observation of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold). The hon. Mem- 
ber said that this House was in the 
habit of granting £16,000 a-year for the 
enfranchisement of copyhold. Well, 
£16,000 was not a very large sum, and 
it was expended in the purchase of pro- 
perty—copyhold property—with a view 
to its enfranchisement. But the prin- 
ciple of the Land Act, passed by Her 
Majesty’s present Ministers, was very 
different, if not absolutely opposite ; 
it was to make the whole property of 
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Ireland—he meant all that was left of 
landed property in Ireland—copyhold. 
He hoped that the attention of Consti- 
tutional lawyers, and those who under- 
stood the laws of property, would be 
directed to this matter; for, in his opi- 
nion, it represented a revolution in the 
Land Laws into which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister had led 
the House. He (Mr. Newdegate) could 
not vote with an easy conscience for the 
appropriation of the Church Surplus 
Funds to secular uses. The right hon. 
Gentleman had promised in a former 
House of Commons the restoration of 
peace in Ireland as the sure effect of 
that House adopting the Act for the Dis- 
establishment and Disendowment of the 
Protestant Church in Ireland. He now 
asked, where was the peace the right 
hon. Gentleman had so confidently pro- 
mised ; where was the proof of the Dis- 
establishment Act having produced that 
effect? Perhaps one reason why the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) had left 
the Government was because he could 
not answer that question, and did not 
see how the policy he represented could 
produce peace inIreland. For his part, 
he had never thought that peace would 
follow from that measure. It was really 
a concession to those who were irrecon- 
cilable. This House would find that in 
Ireland there was an irreconcilable ele- 
ment, which was not pacified, but was 
simply fed by concessions, The dises- 
tablishment of the Prostestant Church 
was intended to satisfy this element; 
but, like other smaller but analogous 
concessions, it had only led to fresh de- 
mands and to renewed disturbances. 
He (Mr. Newdegate) admitted the diffi- 
culty with which the Government had 
to deal in the present circumstances of 
Ireland, and the necessity for some such 
measure as that before the House; but 
he disapproved of both sources from 
which the funds to meet the require- 
ments were to be drawn, forhe thoroughly 
deprecated the precedent of satisfying 
the demands of Ireland out of the taxa- 
tion of the United Kingdom. In his 
opinion, relief ought to be provided to 
meet a temporary exigency on the prin- 
ciple of loan. Some years ago, when 
there was severe distress among one 
portion of the constituency which he 
(Mr. Newdegate) represented—that dis- 
tress was occasioned by the abolition of 
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the duties on the importation of silk 
manufactures, which the present Prime 
Minister carried in 1860—the right hon. 
Gentleman subscribed, and Her Ma- 
jesty was induced to subscribe out of 
her private purse to a fund for the mi- 
tigation of that distress. If the right 
hon. Gentleman reviewed his policy 
with regard to Ireland, he must surely 
wish that a subscription could be raised 
that would be adequate to save him from 
establishing the principle, that in order 
to maintain the qualified rights of pro- 
perty which he had left in Ireland, and 
to relieve the distress prevailing there, he 
must invite the House to draw upon the 
taxation of the United Kingdom, and so 
to attempt to meet the difficulties, which 
his former legislative measures had pro- 
duced, by gifts of public money. In his 
(Mr. Newdegate’s) opinion, the whole 
exigency ought to be met, not by gift, 
but by loan. 

Viscount EMLYN said, he hoped the 
Committee would bear with him for a few 
moments whilst he said a word or two 
in support of the Amendment. No one 
in that House, he would venture to say, 
had a greater aversion to the principle 
of the Bill which was now before them 
than he had. He had voted, and he 
had every intention of voting, on every 
occasion against the principle of the 
measure, which he believed to be as 
mischievous as the principle of any Bill 
could possibly be. But the question 
before them appeared to him to be a 
very difficult one. It seemed to him 
that what they were asked to do was 
this—to admit the principle of allowing 
the Bill to go as far in the relief of 
those persons who came under the Bill 
as the Irish Church Fund would permit, 
and no further. Now, to his mind, the 
Bill was bad in itself; but if they were 
to give any relief at all, it was sheer 
madness to say that they should stop 
half-way. The Bill proposed that relief 
should be given to certain persons ; that 
he took to be one of the principles of the 
Bill. Secondly, he took it to be a prin- 
ciple of the Bill that they should provide 
funds for giving that relief. If the 

rinciples of the measure were good, and 
if he believed that the measure would 
bring peace and tranquillity and quiet 
to Ireland, he should be ready to sup- 
port it, whatever might be the cost ; but 
he had not believed it, and had not, 
therefore, given any support to the mea- 
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sure, so far as its principle was con- 
cerned. But he was not willing, even 
now, to say that if the Bill was to come 
into operation they should go just half- 
wayandthen stop. That did not appear 
to him to be common sense. Though 
the measure was a bad one, if they were 
to adopt it at all they must carry it 
through. The responsibility rested, in 
the first place, with the Government ; 
and, secondly, with those who put that 
Government into power. If a measure 
of this kind had been before the House, 
and there had been no charge to be im- 
pore upon the taxpayer, he should 
iave thought it an additional argument 
against the Bill; but it had never been 
doubted that under such a measure as 
this there would have to be a call on the 
taxpayer, and it seemed to him (Vis- 
count Emlyn) they ought not to try to 
relieve the taxpayer from that for which 
he was practically himself responsible. 
The taxpayers and those who had re- 
turned the Government to power were, 
and ought to be, responsible for the acts 
of the Government. If the Government 
considered that this was a necessary 
measure, and the taxpayers were willing 
to maintain the Government in power 
and back up their action in this matter, 
let them pay the cost of it. 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, he had 
never heard any reasons given why 
there should be no charge put upon the 
Consolidated Fund to meet the expendi- 
ture under this Bill. He would venture 
to offer a few reasons why the charge 
should be put upon this Fund, and he 
would point out that assistance had been 
attempted to be given in this way. He 
proposed to state chronologically the 
cases whith had led to this state of 
things. [ Cries of “‘Oh!” and “ Divide!’ } 
Well, his chronological table would be 
a very short one, and he trusted the 
Committee would bear with him while 
he made his statement. At any rate, 
hon. Members would not make his table 
shorter by exclamations of this kind. 
The reasons why he thought that the 
Consolidated Fund should be charged 
with the necessary expense for the settle- 
ment of this matter were these—Because 
the recommendations of the Devon Com- 
mission were not adopted, because the 
House of Lords rejected Lord Stanley’s 
Bill in 1845, because the House of Lords 
rejected Lord Aberdeen’s Bill in 1853 
and the Tenants’ Compensation Bill in 
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1854, because they frustrated two at- 
tempts in 1866 and 1867 to give relief 
to the Irish tenants, because they robbed 
the Bill of 1870 of most of its value, 
and because, finally, they rejected the 
Compensation for Disturbance Bill in 
1880. The taxpayers of this country 
were spoken of in the House—certainly 
by hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway 
on that (the Conservative) side—with 
great commiseration; but he would tell 
those hon. Members that it was not 
solely their action, or that of their 
Friends in the House of Lords, which 
brought about this charge to the tax- 
payers of England. If the House of 
Lords had not rejected the Bills he had 
enumerated, if they had not thrown out 
all those necessary measures which had 
been proposed and proposed in vain for 
the evils of Ireland, neither this Bill 
nor the Bill of last year would have 
been necessary. This was the real ques- 
tion, and let the taxpayers of England, 
when they came to pay this money, 
charge it to the proper quarter. Let 
them not lay all this at the door of Her 
Majesty’s Government, but let them 
attribute it to the late Government, to 
whom it was due. If it had not been 
for the action of hon. Members above 
the Gangway on the Conservative side 
of the House, and those who held simi- 
lar opinions, Ireland would not have 
been in its present condition, and this 
question would not have been before the 
House. He declared that even if the 
Bill of 1870 had been allowed to go out 
in a proper shape this measure would 
not have been brought forward. Year 
after year they had refused redress to 
the Irish tenantry, and they had brought 
them to a state of poverty and a state 
of beggary, and now they had the assur- 
ance to tell the Liberal Government that 
it was they who were responsible. It 
was not the Liberal Government that 
were responsible—it was the illiberal 
Government, and it was only right that 
the taxpayers should knowit. Perhaps 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), when he went, as he stated just 
now he would have to do, to explain to 
his constituents why these taxes were 
raised, would confess frankly that it was 
in consequence not of the action of the 
present Government, but of Govern- 
ments which had preceded it, and of the 
Tory Party and the House of Lords, 
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Mr. STORER said, he objected to 
this burden being placed on the shoulders 
of the British taxpayer. He could quite 
understand hon. Members opposite de- 
siring that this measure should pass sub 
silentio, because the day, perhaps, was 
not very far distant when they would 
have to go before their constituents and 
answer the question, ‘‘ Why have you 
imposed this Irish burden on the English 
taxpayer?”? He was sure that the 
occupiers of small agricultural holdings, 
and that small shopkeepers in England 
who were now complaining in every 
direction of burdens which they could 
not bear, were those who would insist 
that their Representatives should give 
them an account of the way in which 
they voted upon this question. Speak- 
ing of the agricultural district with 
which he was well connected, he knew 
there were numbers of English agricul- 
turists who were themselves in arrear of 
rent, and who, when this question had 
been explained to them, would look up 
with the greatest astonishment, and 
would not believe it possible that they 
could be called upon to pay taxes for the 
relief of the Irish tenants—called upon 
to relieve many who, although they had 
the power to pay, had not the will, but 
who had been influenced by unprincipled 
agitators, who had told them not to pay 
their just debts. These English rate- 
payers would know that the Government 
of this country had neglected to sup- 
press the Rebellion in Ireland in the 
way they ought to have done, and they 
would hardly look with favour upon 
what the Government had done, when 
they remembered their own difficulties, 
amounting in many cases to insolvency, 
and when they remembered that so 
many English farmers had been paying 
their rent out of their capital, or, in 
many cases, had been living rent free, 
because they were absolutely unable to 
pay and the landlord would not take the 
land away from them. It was futile to 
say that they would be able to distin- 
guish under this Bill between the cases 
where tenants had been able to pay and 
had refused and where tenants had 
really been unable to pay their rents. 
He knew an instance, and there were 
hundreds of similar cases, of a small 
farmer near Neenan who had paid his 
rent, and when his house was burned 
down in his absence, and his family 
barely escaped with their lives, a sum of ; 
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£80 was consumed with the rest of his 
property. He would ask the Committee 
how many English tenants were in the 
condition of this Irish farmer—the con- 
dition, namely, of having paid their rents, 
and yet of having £80 locked upina box? 
He should say very few indeed. And 
yet this was not by any means an excep- 
tional case in Ireland, for they all knew 
that for the last two years the Irish 
farmers had had good seasons, while the 
English farmers had had terribly bad 
seasons. Why, they had absolutely 
been exporting potatoes from the West 
of Ireland—from that part of the coun- 
try which was supposed to be in a state 
of beggary— to New York and the 
United States. He had it on the autho- 
rity of a letter in The Morning Post that 
a commercial traveller who had revently 
visited the West of Ireland had there 
found the people to be in a state of 
great prosperity. He was travelling 
for some firm, and he said that— 


‘*He had never known the tenants in a con- 
dition of such great prosperity before—he had 
never known so much money to be spent 
amongst them in luxuries. It was only to be 
expected, if this measure of the Prime Minister 
became law, that trade in Ireland would be- 
come even brisker, although he doubted whe- 
ther the British taxpayer would relish the idea 
of Irish trade becoming brisker at his ex- 
pense.” 


This measure would be regarded as a 
premium upon dishonesty. It taught 
the Irish tenant not to pay his rent, 
for it would relieve the man who had 
not paid, while it would lead to the 
man who had discharged his liability to 
his landlord being looked upon as a fool. 
The man who had kept his money in his 
pocket, and had concealed all proof of 
the possession of money, would be looked 
upon as a lucky and a clever fellow, 
while the honest man would be consi- 
dered as a fool. This wasthe danger of 
this Bill, and everyone knew it, and it 
was on this ground that he opposed the 
entire principle of the measure. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he quite 
appreciated the view that this was not 
a subject that required any lengthy dis- 
cussion. It was a simple proposition 
that this House and the country under- 
stood, and he was only desirous of say- 
ing one word in consequence of the 
exceeding ingenious and able speech of 
the noble Viscount behind him ( Viscount 
Emlyn). His noble Friend had pointed 
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out that they could not stop half-way, 
and they could not allow a scheme of 
this description, brought forward on the 
responsibility of the Government, to 
break down because the Church Tempo- 
ralities Fund was insufficient. But, sup- 
posing he (Mr. Stanhope) granted all 
that, the question he would like to ask 
his noble Friend was why the taxpayers 
of this country should make up the defi- 
ciency ? There were plenty of other ways 
of making it up, as had been pointed out 
by the right hon. Member for North 
Hampshire (Mr. Sclater-Booth) on the 
second reading. He would not go into 
this subject now; but, besides these 
methods of dealing with the question, 
there were others, and the object of his 
Amendment really was this—to protest 
against opening the Consolidated Fund 
on the demands of the Irish agitators. 
If the Consolidated Fund were once 
touched it would be impossible to stop, 
and the taxpayers of the country would 
rue the day when they once allowed the 
Government to touch it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
wished to make one observation, in order 
that the Committee and the country 
might really understand the vote he was 
going to give on this matter. He did 
not wonder that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site felt some qualms at giving an amount 
of money, probably £500,000, for the 
relief of Irish distress in the shape of 
rents which had not been paid, and could 
not be paid; but he begged to remind 
the Committee of this, that when the 
Irish Church was disestablished there 
was a charge of £70,000 a-year put upon 
the Consolidated Fund for the Regium 
Donum and the Maynooth Grant. The 
country was relieved, and the Consoli- 
dated Fund was relieved, of thesecharges, 
which were put upon the Irish Church 
Fund. Therefore, if the country had 
not gained by the relief afforded to the 
Consolidated Fund by putting this charge 
on a specially Irish Fund, they would 
not at this moment have been asked 
for this £500,000, which was much 
less than the amount which had been 
eharged on the Irish Church Fund fo 
this £70,000 a-year. He believed the 
amount paid amounted to something like 
£1,300,000. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 243 ; 
Noes 173: Majority 70. 
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Wolff, Sir H. D. TELLERS. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- Crichton, Viscount 
Wroughton, P. Winn, R. 

Yorke, J. R. 


Dr. LYONS said, he should endea- 
vour to be as brief as possible in laying 
before the Committee his views with 
regard to the disposal of the Irish Church 
Fund. In the first place, according to 
the proposals of the Government, it was 
intended to utilize the Fund, as far as it 
went, for the purposes of this Bill, on the 
principle of gift. There was, no doubt, 
much readiness and facility in dealing 
with money “at call”’ in that way ; but it 
was a matter of great importance to all 
interested in the prosperity of Ireland to 
remember that this special Fund had a 
greatnumber of claimsuponitof one kind 
and another, and, therefore, he thought 
it worthy of the consideration of the 
Committee whether any possible means 
could be proposed for temporarily using 
the Fund, and in the end restoring it to 
the country. It would be admitted that 
in the Irish Church Temporalities Fund 
Ireland possessed resources for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of indus- 
trial, educational, and other institutions, 
which were very much needed, and it had 
been, up to the present time, used in a 
manner which he believed few would 
question, and had tended to the advance- 
ment of the interest of the country in the 
present and in the future. He thought 
it was desirable that the Fund should be 
retained for the purpose of maintaining 
the education and the industries of Ire- 
land; and, in connection with this, he 
would mention the great subjects of fuel 
supply, the subject of fisheries, and the 
important subject of technical education 
as bearing on the promotion and estab- 
lishment of manufactures throughout 
the country. He believed that nothing 
would be of such material consequence 
to the well-being of Ireland as the with- 
drawing of a certain portion of the popu- 
lation from their too exclusive devotion to 
the cultivation of the land. Then there 
was the subject of the labourers of Ire- 
land, which, undoubtedly, deserved at- 
tention on the part of the Government, 
and which, at that moment, had become 
one of great anxiety, and, he would 
even say, if neglected, of peril to the 
State. The labourers in Ireland, al- 
though there was undoubtedly an in- 
creasing tendency to agitation amongst 
their ranks, had taken up and maintained 
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an attitude of singularly temperate for- 
bearance. Their position was one which, 
in the very trying period through which 
they were passing, ought to engage the 
serious attention of the State, particularly 
in view of the possibility of the harvest 
being below an average, the hopes con- 
cerning which had been seriously dashed 
by the excessive rains that had fallen 
during the last two or three weeks. 
There were indications, if these should 
prove well-founded, that a very serious 
condition of things might be expected 
in Ireland during the coming winter; 
and, undoubtedly, it might yet be found 
of material importance that such a fund 
as the Irish Church Fund should be 
available for works of a productive cha- 
racter as a means of giving employment 
to the large masses of the labouring 
population in periods of distress. Then, 
as bearing on this question, there was 
the very important subject of the re- 
afforesting of Ireland to be considered, 
one which would, undoubtedly, be taken 
up before long by statesmen having the 
interest of Ireland at heart, and with a 
full knowledge of her wants. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL rose to 
Order. He wished to ask whether the 
hon. Gentleman was in Order in going 
into all these subjects on the Amendment 
before the Committee ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he understood 
that the hon. Gentleman was about to 
make a proposal with reference to the 
Irish Church Temporalities Fund, and 
that he referred to these subjects in 
support of his argument that the Fund 
in question should not ultimately be de- 
stroyed. 

Dr. LYONS said, he alluded to these 
matters on purpose to show what vital 
operations remained to be accomplished 
in Ireland for which no tangible funds 
existed, and to which the Irish Church 
Fund could most properly be applied, and 
he desired to show the great and pressing 
importance of using any possible means 
that could be pointed out in order to 
avoid finally parting with i+. The main 
operations in question might’ be briefly 
summarized thus—(a) Harbours, piers, 
and fisheries; (b) mineral industries, 
fuel, coals, and turbaries ; (c) re-afforest- 
ing of Ireland, reproductive in 10 to 15 
years; (d) drainage and general re- 
clamation of waste lands, and peasant 
proprietorship thereon ; (e)loansfor crea- 
tion of labourers’ cottages—£1,000,000 
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sterling ; (f) technical education to pro- 
mote industries other than in land; (g) 
education generally. In doing this, he 
did not challenge the right of Her 
Majesty’s Government temporarily to 
utilize the Fund in question; but he 
did think that the question as to how the 
Fund could be utilized and, at the same 
time, ultimately saved for the purposes 
which he had pointed out was worthy of 
every consideration that could be given 
toit. About the great subject of emigra- 
tion, which would, doubtless, be forcibly 
brought before the attention of the Com- 
mittee by the hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
it was not necessary for him to say any- 
thing by way of anticipation. He would 
only observe that it was one of those 
problems which he thought might best 
be dealt with by the Irish Church Fund. 
The financial operation he proposed was 
to determine the means by which the 
Irish Church Fund might be temporarily 
utilized, but ultimately saved for the 
purposes he had mentioned. It was 
designed specially with regard both to 
payments from the Church Fund itself 
and those from the Consolidated Fund. 
He proposed that Irish Stock Notes 
should be issued for the amount ex- 
pended, at a moderate rate of interest, 
on the same basis as the recent Indian 
Loans, the French Rentes, and the 
American system of refunding cer- 
tificates. Now, if it could be shown 
that there was a good prospect that 
such a proposal would work in Ire- 
land, he maintained that this project 
was worthy of the consideration of 
the Committee before the Irish Church 
Fund was finally parted with, and 
before a grant was made from the 
Consolidated Fund, against which latter 
proposal objection had been raised by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite and by others 
on that side of the House. With 
the permission of the Committee, he 
would call attention to the fact that a 
similar operation to that which he pro- 
posed was now being carried out in In- 
dia, and upon the example furnished by 
what was being done there his own pro- 
posal was based. Attention was first 
drawn to the scheme by Mr. Hope in 
the year 1879 in regard to moneys 
required for Productive Public Works. 
In 1880 the noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for India addressed a 
letter of great historical importance to 
the Governor General of India, in which 
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he said, after referring to the possibility 
of an effort being made with the view 
of raising a fund for Productive Works 
amongst the Native investors— 


“ The experience of other countries, especially 
France, shows, however, that a very large 
amount of money may be obtained in small 
sums from the Natives of the country if facili- 
ties are afforded for their investment, and I 
request you will carefully consider whether any 
such scheme can be applied to the circumstances 
of India without being open to the objections 
pointed out by your Government.” 


In India the proposal was to raise money 
by Stock Notesissued foramountsranging 
so low as Rupees 12}; but in Ireland he 
proposed that the notes should be issued 
for sums of not less than £5. Now, 
with regard to the probability of such 
an operation being carried out in Ire- 
land, he begged to remind the Com- 
mittee that two years ago he had had the 
honour to present a Petition to that 
House coming from the United Irish 
Banks, in which it was stated that they 
had on deposit a sum of money amount- 
ing to £30,000,000, the important fact 
being also stated that 60 per cent of 
this sum, or £18,000,000, was contri- 
buted in amounts of from £5 to £300, 
which lay at interest of not much more 
than 1 per cent on theaverage. There- 
fore, he thought, by the employment of 
judicious means and arrangements— 
following the example wisely set in India 
—it would be possible for the Govern- 
ment to raise in Ireland itself, a sufficient 
sum of money at a moderate rate of in- 
terest for the purpose now required, 
without drawing either permanently on 
the Irish Church Fund or to any con- 
siderable extent on the Consolidated 
Fund. On the whole, he felt confident 
that such an operation as he proposed 
could be carried out in Ireland with the 
greatest possible facility; and on that 
ground, and forthe reasons he had stated, 
he ventured to lay it before the Commit- 
tee. He trusted it was not too late to 
considerthis Amendment, and he believed 
he had the authority of a large number 
of Members for saying that if there was 
any possible means of saving the Irish 
Church Fund for such purposes as he 
had called attention to, some such finan- 
cial operation was worthy of being 
carried out. This was one of the occa- 
sions upon which it would be wise for 
the Government and the House to listen 
to the Irish Representatives. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
28, after the word “‘ Fund,’’ to insert the 
words ‘‘ by way of loan.” —( Dr. Lyons.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: If I am to un- 
derstand the Motion of my hon. Friend 
according to its spirit rather than to its 
letter, I shall have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the hon. Member, because I 
shall understand him to mean that the 
question is well worthy of consideration, 
whether, viewing the large amounts of 
deposits possessed by the people of Ire- 
land and now lying in the banks at a 
minimum rate of interest, it would not 
be desirable that the Government should 
approach them as a borrower at a rate 
profitable to them and advantageous to 
the Government? In that way they 
would become what we have really been 
in a pecuniary but not in a moral sense 
—the debtors of the people of Ireland. 
So farI cantravel with the hon. Member, 
but I am afraid no further, because, as 
I understand the Motion, if it were 
literally acted upon the effect of it would 
be the reverse of what the hon. Member 
maintains and supposes. The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to think it would be a very eco- 
nomical operation to pay a large interest 
upon these sums. It would not be worth 
while to borrow from the public at 4 
per cent when the Commissioners of the 
Church Fund are ready to lend at 34 
per cent. In the same way for the Con- 
solidated Fund we are not bound to go 
to Ireland and borrow at 4 per cent 
when we can borrow at 3} per cent here. 
It is manifest that we can operate on 
better terms than those sketched out by 
the hon. Member. It is rather the re- 
commendation of a policy than the pro- 
posal of an Amendment in Committee, 
which is now before the Committee, and 
as far as that policy is concerned, I am 
united in purpose with my hon. Friend ; 
but I think my hon. Friend will admit 
that this Amendment is hardly one 
which can be adopted. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DIXON - HARTLAND said, the 
object of the Amendment he proposed 
was to limit the amount to come from 
the British taxpayers to pay the debts 
of Irish tenants; and he was surprised 
that he had not been forestalled by some 
Liberal Member below the Gangway. 
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In all the discussions the sum of 
£500,000 had been invariably men- 
tioned, and to-night the Prime Minister 
had spoken of the sum of £500,000 as 
the sum likely to fall on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Therefore, in fixing this 
sum, he was only fixing that mentioned 
by the Government. He did not see 
any justice in English taxpayers being 
called upon to pay the debts of Irish 
tenants at a time when they had paid 
their own debts, and agriculture was in 
such a condition as to be dangerous to 
landlords, tenants, and shopkeepers 
alike—and that at a time when the 
Irish people had been blessed with two 
good harvests, and the banks were full, 
the English taxpayers were called 
upon to depart from the principles of 
political economy. He thought the Com- 
mittee ought to fix the sum which would 
be required, so that the people should 
not discover some morning that, instead 
of £500,000, the amount was to be 
£2,000,000 or £3,000,000. The present 
proposal was the more unjust, because, 
while the English people were paying 
the arrears of rent in Ireland, the sale- 
able tenant right was left to the Irish 
tenants. He did not think the Prime 
Minister was entirely satisfied with this 
part of the Bill, because, in introducing 
the second reading, he said that for the 
Legislature to interfere at all with the 
arrears of rent in Ireland was an extra- 
ordinary measure, of which the logical 
difficulties could not be denied, and 
which it was impossible to justify on 
general principles, either Constitutional 
or political. The chief argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to be 
that because the House of Commons 
had interfered in regard io arrears of 
rent at all, they were bound not to stop 
there, but to cuntinue such interference 
until it was effectual. But it seemed to 
him to be a gambler’s plea. Were they 
not to stop short until they had satisfied 
the desires of the people, and, if so, 
when was our interference to be deemed 
effectual? He could not look on this 
Bill, as it now stood, but as an encour- 
agement to outrage and intimidation, 
and a mere plea for their continuance. 
The cupidity of the Irish people had 
been aroused and fired ;by the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church ; it was 
kept up by the Land Act of 1870; the 
appetite for plunder had been fed by 
the Act of last year, and he looked with 
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considerable apprehension on the Irish 
ple being allowed to dip their hands 

into the pockets of the English tax- 
yers. It was on behalf of those tax- 

payers that he moved his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, line 29, after the word ‘ Par- 
liament,” to insert the words “the charge on 
the Consolidated Fund, however, shall not ex- 
ceed the sum of five hundred thousand pounds.”’ 
—(Mr. Dixon-Hartland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Me. GLADSTONE: I think the 
Motion of the hon. Member has arisen 
out of a technical misunderstanding. 
He supposes that under the present Bill 
itis in our power to make issues from 
the Consolidated Fund. But that is not 
so; and it is our complicated system of 
finance—which is, however, perfectly 
understood by those who are practised 
in its complications—which has misled 
the hon. Member. If this were a Bill 
under which issues from the Consoli- 
dated Fund were authorized, I should 
be glad to assent to some such Motion 
as this. But not 1s. can be issued from 
that Fund under this Bill. Nothing can 
be issued until a Bill has been passed by 
the House of Commons to enable the 
Government to raise money for the pur- 
poses of the Bill; and when we come to 
that measure, which will probably be in 
two or three weeks, then will be the 
time forthe hon. Member to propose a 
limit, based on the estimate which has 
been given to the House of £500,000 as 
the possible draft. When I have men- 
tioned that sum I have spoken of it asa 
ag grant from the Consolidated 

und. Ido not expect the amount re- 
quired to be £500,000, and I have stated 
more than once that we asked for that 
sum upon that principle of extreme 
caution which, I think, ought always to 
be observed in these matters. The sound 
principle of finance is to estimate your 
means moderately and your charge 
abundantly. I believe we have acted 
upon that principle in our estimate of 
the Church Surplus ; but when we come 
to the other side of the account, and 
estimate the probable draft, then we 
take it as the sum which we consider 
has been estimated very largely. That 
is a sound principle of dealing with the 
Representatives of the people, so far as 
it can be done, in order to let them know 
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the worst; but you must take care, as 
far as human prudence can take care, 
not to present an account in too favour- 
able a form. Therefore, after what I 
have said about the fact that no issues 
can be made, I hope the Amendment 
will be withdrawn, because the time for 
it will be when another measure comes 


on. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH joined in the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There was no doubt this Bill did not 
give the power to draw a single farthing 
from the Consolidated Fund, nor any 
public authority to advance a single 
farthing on the security of the Church 
Fund. The Public Works Loan Bill, 
which would follow this Bill, would set 
out the way in which the Government 
proposed to raise the money, and there 
would be an opportunity of proposing to 
limit the charge. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that, 
after this explanation, he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Definition of landlord) 
agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Limit of time). 

Mr. BRODRICK said, he had an 
Amendment which he hoped the Go- 
vernment would accept. He thought 
all parties were agreed on this one point 
with regard to the Bill—that it should 
be put into operation as soon as it could. 
There was no tenant in Ireland who 
could not make up his mind in a few 
days after this Bill passed whether he 
desired to take advantage of it, and 
there was no landlord who could not, 
after his first interview with his agent, 
make up his mind whether he intended 
to take advantage of the Bill. What 
was there in the clause now put before 
the Committee? A proposal that the 
tenant should be given the whole time 
from now, the 17th of July, to the end 
of February—that was seven and a-half 
months—to make up their minds whe- 
ther they would take advantage of this 
very simple power. During that time 
another gale of rent would be actually 
due, and there would, therefore, be a 
whole year’s rent due since the time 

rovided for in the Bill, and the Land 
ommissioners could give power to ex- 
tend that time in certain cases. He did 
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not wish to suggest that the intention of 
this provision was to bring the charge 
into the new financial year, in which 
there, perhaps, might be a new Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and a new 
Ministry. If that should be so, this 
was one of those aggravated measures 
of finance which would lay on the Suc- 
cessors of the present Government a 
charge which should be legitimately 
borne by them; and, whatever the case 
was, he ventured to suggest that the 
time for taking stock of the incidence of 
this Bill, as it affected the taxation, was 
the present financial year. Ifit were indi- 
cated that every tenant should make 
application before the last day of .Octo- 
ber, he should see no difficulty. He was 
quite open to argument on the subject, 
and was ready to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, if he could be assured that the 
tenant would not be placed at a dis- 
advantage by being called upon to state 
before October whether he intended to 
take advantage of the bonus to be 
placed in his hands. As to the extension 
of time, the way in which this power 
had been used by the Land Commission 
in certain cases was such as to give no 
desire to see a repetition of the power. 
It would be more advantageous that 
Parliament should fix a definite time for 
application, and he saw no reason why 
that should not be in two or three 
months from the present time; and he 
begged the Government, merely on the 
ground that they had hardly accepted a 
single Amendment from that side of the 
House, and had apparently taken very 
little stock of the arguments advanced, 
to endeavour to admit this simple point, 
which was of inestimable importance to 
the country—namely, to get the ques- 
tion out of hand as soon as possible by 
means of his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 37, to leave out from the word 
‘* after,” to end of Clause, and insert the words 
‘the thirty-first day of October one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two.’’—(Mr. Brod- 
rick.) 

Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
hoped the Government would consent 
to this Amendment. It seemed to him 
on every ground most desirable that 
operations under the Bill should be 


Wr. Brodrick 
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wound up in the present year, and that 
could be easily done by taking the end 
of October and the end of December, 
instead of the dates proposed in the 
Bill, for which no reasons had been 
given. He had some curiosity to see 
what could be said in defence of this 
proposal to extend the Bill until next 
year. ; 

Mr. PARNELL said, that the limit 
for application under the Arrears Section 
of the Bill of last year was February, 
and, as a matter of fact, in working that 
section it was found that a very small 
proportion indeed of the tenants knew 
anything in the world about the section 
being in existence before the period 
limited for applications had expired. 
If that arrangement was repeated by 
adopting this Amendment, the clause 
would be defeated. In large parts of 
Ireland it would require some time for 
tenants to become acquainted with this 
provision, and if the Committee wanted 
to have the people in remote parts of 
Ireland benefited by the Act, the time 
in the Bill was very fair, and there was 
no reason why it should be restricted. 

Mr. HEALY said, it appeared to him 
that the Tory Party were like the Old 
Guard—they never knew when they 
were beaten; and, to use a very familiar 
illustration, they were like the Irish 
Members fighting the Coercion Bill. 
But what would be considered Obstrue- 
tion by Irish Members was a pardon- 
able offence when committed by right 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway. 
Those Gentlemen were fighting every 
point of this Bill, regardless of the con- 
sideration whether there was any pro- 
bability of their being successful. They 
seemed as determined now to cut down 
every chance for the tenants as they 
were in the height of their power. They 
had learnt nothing, and they had for- 
gotten nothing. As they appeared upon 
every occasion to cut down every chance 
open to the tenant of rehabilitating him- 
self, they must expect very little mercy 
in regard to legislative proposals ema- 
nating from them. They had put for- 
ward this Amendment simply to limit 
the chance of the tenant benefiting by 
this Bill. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked whether the 
hon. Member was in Order in imputing 
motives to other Members ? 

Toe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber would be out of Order in imputing 
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motives to individual Members; but I 
understood he was speaking of general 
policy. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was charmed 
with the delicacy of the hon. Member, 
and thought if there was a little more 
of that fair play when questions of this 
kind were being dealt with, he should 
be inclined to think that the Tory Party 
was, of all others, a Party of Gentlemen. 
What he said was absolutely true—those 
hon. Gentlemen were fighting for their 
own ends; and when the Government 
proposed to give those unfortunate, 
downtrodden tenants a few months more 
in which to lift up their heads, those 
hon. Gentlemen grudged the miserable 
tenants the smallest chance of rehabili- 
tating themselves. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Government 
have thought very carefully beforehand 
about the dates named in this Bill, and 
some of the considerations they have 
entertained have not occurred to the hon. 
Gentleman who proposes this Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member gives a very 
short term indeed, and I think he for- 
gets that the term includes such period 
of vacation as lawyers will take all the 
world over, even in Ireland, at a time 
when legal business has to be pressed 
very diligently forward. The County 
Court Judges will just then be having 
their vacation, and all the officers and 
clerks attached to the Courts, and every- 
body connected with the Legal Profes- 
sion in Ireland will be away, and would 
feel wronged if their interval was cut 
down. Then, I think, the hon. Gentle- 
man underrates the difficulties connected 
with these vacations. There will be a 
great deal of negotiation to be gone 
through before the tenant will make an 
application under the necessary terms, 
because that involves payment of the 
rent for a year, or the satisfaction of 
the landlord, and the landlord may be 
satisfied either by payment, or by total 
or partial remission, or by a promise of 
payment at a future time. All this in- 
volves negotiation, which cannot but 
require time, and the two or two and 
a-half months will be further broken 
into by the vacation. On the other 


hand, the Government think the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) and the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) have insisted a little 
too strongly on the arguments against 
the proposal of the hon, Member oppo- 
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site, because there is a very great 
difference between this Bill and the 
probable operation of this Bill and the 
Arrears Clause of the Land Act. In the 
first place, as the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork has said, that clause 
was not known of by the tenants in 
Ireland. It was buried in an enormous 
Bill of very great length, and very many 
provisions infinitely more important to 
the tenants than that clause. On the 
other hand, this Bill has not only been 
fully discussed in this House, but we are 
told that it has excited very great ex- 
pectations among the tenants in Ireland. 
We may be sure the operation of the 
Bill will not be a matter that can be 
accomplished in a fortnight; and there 
is another consideration, that in the case 
of the Land Act the machinery had to be 
set up, and when it was set up it worked 
as new machinery is apt to work. But, 
in the case of this Bill, the machinery 
for the purposes of the application of the 
tenant will be working already. The 
Government could not accede to the 
Amendment, but at the same time they 
were willing to allow that, with Ireland 
prepared for the Bill as it was, the ne- 
cessary operations for taking advantage 
of it might be got through within the 
period of two months, and they were, 
therefore, prepared to name the last day 
of December as the first day of the Bill. 
The later date mentioned beyond which 
applications should not be made had been 
referred to, and it had been suggested 
that the date should be altered to De- 
cember, but to that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment could not accede. They could 
not agree to it, because, in their opinion, 
the object of this second date was to list 
a few odd cases which were always left 
out under circumstances of hardship. 
Where such a course as this was not 
taken, the result, on the passing of mea- 
sures like the present, was always the 
same. An appeal was made to Parlia- 
ment on the score of justice—Parliament 
was asked to grant a continuation of 
the measure in the form of an amending 
Bill to bring within the operations of the 
Act cases which ought to come within 
them, and which it had been intended 
should come within them. Under this 
provision of the Bill it would be left to 
the discretion of the Commissioners to 
deal with these cases. The period of six 
months did not appear to the Govern- 
ment too long to clear off these cases in 
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such a manner that there would be no 
ground for an appeal to Parliament for 
a continuance of the Act. 

Mr. GIBSON said, the contention of 
the Government had been, that promp- 
titude was essential—that this was a Bill 
which, if it were passed at all, should be 
passed at once; that nothing should 
stand in the way of speedy investigation, 
and that everything possible should be 
done to hurry up the cases. In spite of 
this, the Government had most elaborate 
means in Clause 11 for keeping the 
country in hot water for nearly a year. 
He ventured to think that the last day of 
December for the final settlement of 
everything would be amply sufficient. 
Having given the date of December, the 
Government did not mean it to end 
there, but there was to be a further 
period of four months given. As a 
matter of fact, every tenant who was 
careless in the matter, to whom it was 
inconvenient to apply at once, and who 
did not take the trouble to apply before 
the end of December, would, under this 
section, be allowed to come in before the 
second date. There was no suggestion 
that anything exceptional was to be 
required, or that anything was to be 
proved to show that the tenant had 
been prevented from applying before 
December. There was to be no special 
leave given; on the contrary, permis- 
sion might possibly be obtained on 
the merest application. This provision 
would have the effect of preventing 
Ireland from settling down for a con- 
siderable time. Practically, on the 
second date, the last day of April, or 
rather on the following morning, the Ist 
of May, a year and a-half’s rent would 
be accrued due ‘‘ from the last gale 
day of the year expiring as aforesaid ;”’ 
therefore, the Government were prac- 
tically, he would not say foredooming, 
the Act to failure, but securing that 
Ireland should not settle down for a long 
time. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, that 
on the principle that ‘“ half aloaf was 
better than no bread,” he was disposed 
to aceept what was offered—what was, 
practically, the first little concession 
made to the Opposition side of the 
House above the Gangway during the 
present stage of this Bill. But it was 
not solely for the purpose of saying this 
that he had risen. He wished to draw 
attention to a word that had fallen— 
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whether inadvertently or not he did not 
know—from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lien- 
tenant. The right hon. Gentleman had 
told the Committee that it was necessary 
not to curtail the time as proposed by 
this Amendment, because it was neces- 
sary for the tenants and the landlords to 
have a certain amount of time for pre- 
liminary arrangements before the Bill 
could be put into operation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had pointed out what 
those arrangements were—he had said 
that arrangements would have to be 
made for the payment of two years’ rent 
or the payment of a part of it, and then 
he had said what he (Viscount Folke- 
stone) considered fully justified them in 
their opposition to this Bill—namely, 
‘Perhaps the arrangement might bea 
promise to pay at some future time.” 
This foreshadowed inthe future a further 
question of arrears; and, no doubt, 
right hon. Gentlemen would deal with 
it as they had dealt with the present 
question—by making paymentout of the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he wished to 
draw the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant to the manner in which 
all the Government concessions had been 
met by the Opposition. Every conces- 
sion had been made by them the subject 
of a division; and it appeared to him 
that their policy was to reject every 
concession that was made — in so far 
as dividing against a concession was a 
rejection of it—in order to leave room 
for the insertion of similar, though much 
more important, Amendments in “ an- 
other place.’ It was extremely dan- 
gerous for the Government to attempt 
to limit the time, as they were doing. 
If the time originally fixed on was right, 
why should they alter it’ The only ob- 
ject of offering concessions was that they 
should be accepted ; but hon. Gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench had not 
accepted them, and, therefore, it would 
be far better for the right hon. Gentle- 
man now and in the future to adhere to 
the Bill as originally drafted. If they 
limited the time for making the applica- 
tion to the last day in December, they 
would find that to a large extent the Bill 
would be rendered useless by the neglect 
of most of the tenants to apply in time. 
He failed to see how the Bill could be 
put in operation in sufficient time to en- 
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able the poorest tenants to have their 
claims considered. The poorest tenants 
would have nothing which would tempt 
the solicitors to offer them their services. 
The operation of substantiating claims 
might be one that would not entail very 
large expenditure in costs; but unless 
the poor tenants had their claims taken 
up for them by associations of some sort, 
who would pay the costs, he did not see 
how they would be able to get their 
claims filed in time. He would, there- 
fore, urge on Her Majesty’s Government 
the desirability of adhering to the ori- 
ginal terms of the Bill, and of not ac- 
cepting the compromise offered. If the 
Government gave up these two months, 
depend upon it they would have to give 
up the other two months when the Bill 
came back again. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, at present they 
were not dealing with the condition of 
the Bill when it came back from “ an- 
other place.” Not being in such inti- 
mate relations with noble Lords in “ an- 
other place’’ as the hon. Member (Mr. 
Parnell) seemed to be, he (Mr. Brodrick) 
did not pretend to know what would be 
the condition of the Bill when it came 
back to them from the other House of 
Parliament. After what had fallen from 
the Government he did not propose to 
press his Amendment to a division. He 
would leave the Government to put in the 
measure what dates they thought right, 
merely pointing out that those he pro- 
posed seemed to him to be the ones that 
would cover the necessities of the case, 
bearing in mind, as he did, that the whole 
argument of the hon. Member for the 
City of Cork was founded on the fact 
that very few tenants knew anything 
about this section last year, and were 
unlikely to take advantage of it. The 
hon. Member (Mr. Parnell) and _ his 
Friends had done the best they could to 
prevent the tenants from taking advan- 
tage of the Bill by speaking against it 
everywhere they could. 

Mr. GORST said, that, according to 
the Attorney General for Ireland, the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary, of which notice had 
been taken, had been let fall uninten- 
tionally. 

Tug ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonyson): 
Quite inadvertently, I said. 

Mr. GIVAN said, as to the observa- 
tions of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
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Folkestone) with regard to the Amend- 
ment the Government proposed to ac- 
cept in relation to the time fixed by the 
Bill, it was contended ‘half a loaf was 
better than no bread;” but the noble 
Viscount seemed to forget that, under 
this measure, the landlords were getting 
three-quarters of the loaf. 

Mr. GORST said, that, no doubt, as 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
said, the observation of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant was inadvertent, and, 
perhaps, it would have been better, from 
the point of view of the Government, if 
no such observation had been let fall; 
but, perhaps, it was better when such 
an observation was let fall that some 
notice should be taken of it. The Go- 
vernment said that under this Bill the 
tenant should be enabled to start fairly 
—start free from liability and incum- 
brance, and remain on his holding. But 
it was quite clear, from what the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) had 
said, no such a result would be attained, 
and that the tenant would be left with 
all his arrears on his head. The arrears 
of the previous period might, it was 
true, have been paid out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund; but the tenant would still 
be incumbered with the whole of the 
rent of 1881, besides the rent which had 
subsequently accrued due. If the mean- 
ing of the word ‘satisfied’? was as 
stated by the Government, and it was 
only necessary for a tenant to promise to 
pay his rent for 1881 to entitle him to 
the benefits of this Bill, what became of 
all the undertakings of the Government 
at an earlier period of these debates? 
The observation of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might have been accidental; but 
he (Mr. Gorst) thought that they were 
sometimes bits of truth that were inad- 
vertently let drop, and these bits of truth 
should be taken notice of. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was not 
a lawyer, and could not enter into an 
argument as to the technical meaning of 
a certain word; but did the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Gorst) really think 
what he said—namely, that the word 
‘* satisfied” could be taken in the sense 
he had indicated ? 

Mr. GORST said, it was most im- 
portant that the Committee should un- 
derstand the legal aspect of this question. 
There were a great many of the legal 
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luminaries of the Government opposite, 
and would any of them venture to get 
up and tell the Committee that if a ten- 
ant gave a promissory note for rent, 
which was accepted by the landlord in 
satisfaction and discharge of the rent, 
that was not a legal satisfaction for the 
rent ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Joxnnson) : No; 
not until it is paid. 

Mr. HEALY said, they had heard 
the secret of the desire of the landlords 
to limit the period in the Bill from a 
right hon. Gentleman above the Gang- 
way, who said that the landlords would 
apply for the benefit of the Bill. He 
desired that the landlords, so far as they 
were desirous of applying for the benefits 
of the Bill, should do so; but the ten- 
ants were many of them very uneducated 
men, and would not know all the ins- 
and-outs of the matter so well as the 
landlords. The Committee must know, 
by the way the landlords had cheated 
the tenants out of the benefits of the Act 
of 1870, and how they had attempted to 
cheat them out of the benefits of the Act 
of last year, that every advantage it was 
possible to take of the tenants would be 
taken by the landlords. Whenever a 
Coercion Bill was advertised, all its pains 
and penalties were advertised on every 
church door and on every police barrack. 
Would the Government undertake to 
advertise all the benefits of this Bill on 
every church door and on the door of 
every police barrack in Ireland? If the 
measure was to be cut down, as pro- 
posed, would the Government, on the 
other hand, take care that posters signed 
‘John Poyntz, Earl Spencer,” would 
be put outside the police barracks and 
churches? He (Mr. Healy) challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant to say 
whether he would do this. Posters were 
to be put up when tenants were likely 
to get six months’ hard labour, to tell 
them that they could not attend public 
meetings, and could not ask for a re- 
duc tion of rent, but not to tell them 
of the benefits of an ameliorating mea- 
sure. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Is it your plea- 
sure that the Amendment be withdrawn ? 

Hon. Mempers: No. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that if hon. 
Members would not allow the Amend- 
ment to be withdrawn, he would ask the 
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Governmeut whether they did not intend 
to move to amend his Amendment ? 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
move to omit the word ‘‘ February,” and 
substitute the word ‘‘ December.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
37, to leave out the word “ February,” 
in order to insert the word ‘‘ December.” 
—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Feb- 
ruary’ remain part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 42; 
Noes 152: Majority 110.—(Div. List, 
No. 273.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN proposed, in page 
5, line 38, to leave out ‘‘ three,’’ in order 
to insert ‘‘ two.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. TREVELYAN proposed, in line 
89, to leave out ‘‘June,” and insert 
‘¢ April.” 

Amendment «agreed eo. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MOTION. 


—<—.9.>— 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


On Motion of The Lorp Apvocare, Bill to 
establish a Fishery Board for Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lorp Anpvocare, Mr. 
Soniciror Grnerat for Scornanp, and Mr. 
Rosert Derr. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [ Bill240.] 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two of the o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 18th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Puniic Birts—First Reading— 
Ancient Monuments (197); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance * (198). 

Second Reading — Bills of Exchange (183); 
Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *. 

Committee—Report—Public Offices Site (184). 

Third Reading—Entail (Scotland) * (195); Me- 
tropolitan Board of Works (Money) * (181); 
Corn Returns (No. 2) * (187), and passed, 
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ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRS’ READING. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
rose to move for leave to introduce a 
Bill for the better protection of Ancient 
Monuments. It would be in the re- 
collection of their Lordships that Bills 
dealing with the same subject had pre- 
viously been brought before Parliament. 
This year the Bill which he held in his 
hands was introduced into the House of 
Commons; but on account of the state 
of Business in that House, it had been 
thought better to withdraw it, and that 
it should be introduced into their Lord- 
ships’ House. The difference between 
this and the previous measures was, that 
in this there was no compulsory power 
of interference with any ancient monu- 
ments. Owners might, if they liked, 
put their ancient monuments under the 
public guardianship of the Commis- 
sioners of Works, or the latter body 
might acquire the property by voluntary 
purchase. 


Bill for the better protection of Ancient 
Monuments—Presented (The Lorp Cnan- 
CELLOR) ; read 1%. (No. 197.) 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL.—(No. 183.) 
(The Lord Bramwell.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 


Lorv BRAMWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that the Bill had passed the House 
of Commons, where it had been carefully 
considered by a Committee, consisting 
of eminent merchants, bankers, and 
lawyers, presided over by the Solicitor 
General, and its object was to codify the 
laws of England and Scotland on the 
subject of bills of exchange. At first 
the Bill applied to England only; but, 
on the application of persons represent- 
ing Scotch interests, it was extended to 
Scotland, and a number of Scotch Mem- 
bers were put upon the Committee. The 
Bill, to a certain extent, endeavoured to 
assimilate the law of England and Scot- 
land on the subject of bills of ex- 
change, and the object of those who 
framed it was not to alter, but to 
codify the existing laws. He did not 
for a moment pretend that the mea- 
sure was complete and perfect; in- 
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deed, he should have Amendments to 
propose to it when they got into Com- 
mittee; and if it passed and became a 
Code he did not suppose it was one 
which would supersede the lawyers and 
their law books. It would still be neces- 
sary to have recourse to the lawyers and 
the law books to interpret or apply the 
Bill to cases as they arose from time to 
time. The object of those who framed 
the Bill, as he said, was to make a Code 
of the existing law, and to alter it as 
little as possible ; but it was impossible, 
in framing that Code, that there should 
not be some alterations in the laws 
which they were endeavouring to em- 
body into that Code, because prin- 
ciples, each of which was right in itself, 
being carried to extremes, resulted 
sometimes in what appeared to be 
positively repugnant. He would give 
them an illustration of the alterations 
in the Bill. By the law of England, 
Christmas Day and Good Friday were 
Common Law holidays, and bills of 
exchange, which otherwise would fall 
due on either of those days, by the 
Common Law of the land were payable 
on the day before. There were also cer- 
tain statutory holidays, and bills of ex- 
change which became due on those were 
payable the day after. Well, in Scot- 
land, Christmas Day and Good Friday 
were not Common Law holidays, but 
statutory. The question had, therefore, 
arisen, what was to be done? It was 
impossible to leave the law so that a bill 
of exchange would fall due on one day 
in Scotland and on another day in Eng- 
land; therefore, an arrangement was 
come to between those who had charge 
of the Bill, and those who represented 
Scotch interests, that the same law should 
be applicable to both sides of the Tweed ; 
and that, in regard both to Christmas 
Day and Good Friday, bills of exchange 
which became due on either of those 
days should be payable in England 
and Scotland on the day before. He 
mentioned this to show the necessity 
there sometimes was, when they were 
codifying laws, to make some slight al- 
terations in them. He would only add, 
in conclusion, that he had not taken the 
Bill from those who had prepared it on 
trust, but had thought it his duty to go 
through it himself; and having done 
this, he could recommend it to their 
Lordships as worthy of being read a 
second time. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”” 
—(The Lord Bramwell.) 


Taz LORDCHANCELLOR said, that 
the fact that the Bill had been examined 
by the noble and learned Lord would go 
a long way towards assuring their Lord- 
ships of its worth. At the same time, 
the subject was one of the utmost pos- 
sible importance. The Bill codified, 
as his noble and learned Friend had 
said, the whole of the Common and 
Statute Law on the subject, and it 
affected a very large part of the most 
important transactions of the mercantile 
world. It was desirable, therefore, that 
those of their Lordships who were con- 
versant with the subject should care- 
fully consider the details of the Bill, and 
for that reason he (the Lord Chancellor) 
hoped the next stage would be put off 
till a reasonable day. To his mind, it 
was doubtful whether a Bill of this 
magnitude and importance on such a 
subject should be passed through Par- 
liament in a single Session without being 
maturely considered by all classes whose 
transactions were affected. He had no 
doubt that the Bill was very carefully 
considered by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons; but he did not 
know whether in the House itself it had 
been publicly discussed. He observed 
that the noble and learned Earl (Earl 
Cairns) was not in his place, and urged 
that it would not be convenient to pro- 
ceed in his absence. 

Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he proposed 
to fix the Committee stage for that day 
week. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was doubtful whether the noble and 
learned Earl (Earl Cairns) would be in 
his place by that day week. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
man of Commirrexs) said, he would 
suggest that the day should not be fixed 
until later on in the week. 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON asked the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Bramwell) to fix the Com- 
mittee for that day week; and then, if 
the noble and learned Earl (Earl Cairns) 
was not in his place, it could be further 
postponed. 

Lorp BRAMWELL said, he would 
adopt that course. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
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PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL.—(No. 184) 

(The Lord Sudeley.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into a Committee.”—( The 
Lord Sudeley.) 


Lorv STRATHEDEN anv CAMP. 
BELL, in moving that the Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, said, it 
would be unwise to hurry the Bill 
through without due consideration. He 
was by no means ready to concede that 
the proposed scheme would be the most 
economical one ; and he thought its pro- 
moters, at all events, ought not to shrink 
from establishing its merits in that and 
other respects. There was no doubt that 
the existing War Office involved the 
greatest inconvenience; but it was by 
no means certain that by carrying this 
Bill without subjecting it to examina- 
tion by a Select Committee the authori- 
ties and officials of the War Office would 
be released a day sooner from the hard- 
ships they now endured. Some other 
plan to be adopted in another Session 
might provide for the construction of a 
new War Office sooner and better than 
this measure would:do. The noble Lord 
concluded by moving that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee. 


Amendment moved, to leave out from 
(‘* That’) to the end of the Motion, for 
the purpose of inserting (‘‘ the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee.””)—( The 
Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Lorp WAVENEY said, he considered 
this Bill was one of the mest paradoxical 
ever presented to Parliament. The Bill 
was to enable the Government to pur- 
chase land for public buildings ; but they 
had no plan of the buildings before them, 
and they ought to know something of 
what was intended to be done. It was 
a subject which should be considered by 
a Select Committee of that House anda 
Joint Committee of both Houses. It 
might be said that, this being in the 
nature of a measure to impose taxation 
and incur expenditure, their Lordships 
were precluded from dealing with it. He 
was aware, therefore, that there might 
be technical difficulties in the way of re- 
ferring it to a Select Committee of that 
House; but the question had other im- 
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portant aspects besides its pecuniary one, 
which their Lordships were well entitled 
to take into consideration and give a 
judgment upon. They had at that end 
of Westminster a mass of the finest 
public buildings in Europe, which had 
arisen with the free consent and by the 
liberality of the British people. Those 
buildings were such as would bear com- 
parison with the public buildings of any 
city in the world. They required no 
dictatorship in regard to the architec- 
tural adornment of that city; but what 
they did require and what they were en- 
titled to before they expended the money 
levied from the taxpayers was that there 
should be scientific knowledge, accu- 
rately and well applied for the purposes 
to which that money was to be devoted ; 
and he saw no proof of any such care 
and attention having been given in this 
case. He was prepared, at the riek of 
some possible informality, to go to a 
division on that question if the Motion 
were pressed. 

Lorpv LAMINGTON said, he fully 
agreed that this was a subject which 
should be considered by a Select Com- 
mittee, for a more unsatisfactory plan 
for public buildings had never been pre- 
sented to Parliament. The proposed 
erections would block up the path, and 
prevent the carrying out of improve- 
ments. But after all the observations 
made upon the Bill, and bad as the 
scheme was, he was not prepared to send 
the Bill to a Select Committee, as they 
might have no new War Office at all, 
and one was urgently required. He, 
therefore, could not vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Eant or LONGFORD said, the 
scheme did require further examination. 
It had long been contemplated to open 
an exit from the Mall to Charing Cross, 
and if this were considered too costly at 
the present moment, it might be done in 
better times. But on the proposed plan, 
a block of buildings, described as official 
residences, was to be placed on the line 
of the avenue, so as to make this im- 
provement impossible hereafter. As 
these residences could be otherwise pro- 
vided for, he trusted that this part of 
the plan was not positively decided 
upon. 

Viscount HARDINGE said, he 
thought it rather late in the Session to 
remove the Bill to a Select Committee. 
The object of the noble Lord who wished 
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to send the Bill to a Select Committee 
seemed to be to get rid of it altogether. 
He confessed, however, that he was not 
strongly in favour of the Bill. Hethought 
considerations of economy should not be 
so strongly paramount as they were in 
the present scheme, and he did not think 
that they ought to ignore architectural 
considerations. At the same time, he 
feared that if they now sent the Bill to 
a Select Committee, with a view of con- 
sidering the plan of the noble Ear] (the 
Earl of Redesdale) for the adoption of the 
George Street site, it would only lead to 
the indefinite delay of the construction 
of new Offices, which were so urgently 
required. As to the architectural ques- 
tion, he thought there would be great 
difficulty in fitting in the War Office with 
the Admiralty. At all events, if the 
Bill passed, he hoped their Lordships 
would have some time given them for 
discussing the plans. He thought itim- 
possible to have a frontage possessing 
good architectural symmetry. However, 
knowing, ashe did, the state of the War 
Office, he would not take upon himself 
the responsibility of voting for an 
Amendment which had for its object the 
upsetting of the whole scheme. 

Tue Kart or REDESDALE (Cuarr- 
MAN of CommirTTeEs) said, that everyone 
seemed to be in favour of his plan; but 
he might remind their Lordships that if 
they passed this Bill it was completely 
gone. For his own part, he believed 
that the site at Spring Gardens would 
be by no means an effective one, being 
deprived of all frontage to Charing 
Cross, and certainly it would not be nearly 
so convenient as that at Great George 
Street, which was the proper place in 
which to erect the new public buildings, 
while the present Admiralty, with some 
alterations, might be devoted to some of 
the minor offices; and although he did 
not consider the present Admiralty was 
now of great beauty as an architectural 
elevation, there was nothing discreditable 
in it. The screen in front, which was 
originally very beautiful, was now almost 
entirely destroyed. Formerly there was 
only one entrance in it ; but William IV., 
when Duke of Clarence, went to reside 
there, and, to increase the carriage ac- 
commodation, had two entrances cut 
in the screen, and also some of the 
pillars removed from the front. If 
they adopted the Parliament Street site 
they need remove no public buildings, 
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and as both the War Office and the 
Admiralty could go on together, they 
would be both connected with each other, 
which would be a great public conve- 
nience. As it was, they would have to 
pull down the Ship Tavern and the 
buildings right up to Drummond’s Bank. 
The plan proposed was a miserable one 
in every way, and as public opinion was 
being so strongly pronounced against 
it he hoped it would not be proceeded 
with. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
should support the Bill as it stood. 

Lorp TRURO said, he considered that 
the question had been virtually settled by 
the second reading of the measure, and 
contended that, looking at the absolute 
necessity there was for the immediate 
construction of a new War Office, it 
would be highly inexpedient to send the 
Bill to a Select Committee, and thus 
cause indefinite delay for the purpose of 
considering another scheme. Those who 
were connected with the War Office 
and the Admiralty had expressed their 
opinion in the most emphatic manner 
that, for doing away with the inconve- 
niences they now suffered from, no 
better site could be chosen than that 
which the Government proposed to pur- 
chase. As he understood, no definite 
conclusion had been arrived at, either to 
what he might call the character of the 
building or the architecture. It had 
been the habit of late years for architects 
and builders to resort to a stone which 
they thought was more economical, but 
which was by no means so well suited to 
the atmosphere of this country as the 
old Portland stone, of which all our fine 
buildings were constructed. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
this question had been discussed over 
and over again, without any agreement 
being come to. If the matter was once 
more referred to a Select Committee, 
there would simply be a repetition of the 
old confusion. He did not altogether 
approve of the Spring Garden site; but 
he reminded their Lordships that it was 
far better to adopt some site on which 
the Government could agree at once 
rather than waste further time. It was 
of great importance, in the opinion of 
military men, that the War Office should 
be in immediate conjunction with the 
Horse Guards, as it was now proposed 
to accomplish. He regretted that for 
the purpose of the Admiralty and the 
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War Office the Government had not pro- 
posed to purchase the whole block of 
buildings from the Admiralty Office to 
Charing Cross. As to the houses be- 
tween Great George Street and Charles 
Street, he thought they ought to have 
been pulled down years ago. That site 
could be appropriated to minor offices, 
The public would not endure that in 
Parliament Street there should be the 
deformity occasioned by the present 
houses between Charles Street and 
Great George Street. Necessarily, the 
adoption of the George Street site would 
lead to the preparation and adoption of 
plans that would cost an enormous sum 
of money, and then the Treasury would 
be sure to interfere. The difficulty 
which he found when in Office, and 
when proposing to obtain this site, was 
with the Treasury, which naturally 
objected to pay, not hundreds of thou- 
sands, but millions—£2,000,000 for the 
site. As to the question of architecture, 
he thought it would not be impossible to 
find an architect who, as in the case of 
the barracks at Hyde Park, would com- 
bine public utility with a graceful ex- 
terior. 

Lorpv SUDELEY: My Lords, I hope 
you will not assent to the proposal of the 
noble Lord to refer this Bill to a Select 
Committee. Thenoble Viscount( Viscount 
Cranbrook), who has just spoken, has 
advanced such strong reasons why this 
should not be so, that I can have very 
little to add to his statement. No doubt, 
under ordinary circumstances, and earlier 
in the Session, it would have been a pro- 
posal to which little objection could have 
been taken. But the circumstances 
under which the Bill comes before the 
House are exceptional. We are now 
towards the end of July, and it is clear, 
from the discussion which has just taken 
place, that if it were to go before a 
Select Committee, the whole question of 
sites would be re-opened, and there 
would be little chance of getting the 
Bill through this Session—especially if 
it were sent back altered to the other 
House. Let us glance for'a moment at 
the history of this matter. I find it 
stated before a Committee, as far back as 
the year 1854, that the building of a new 
War Office was of ‘‘ paramount import- 
ance. The noble Earl the Chairman of 
Committees (the Earl of Redesdale) has 
stated to-night that the decision which 
this Bill carries with it is a hasty one, 
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Surely, my Lords, if the question has 
been under consideration for nearly 30 
years, this step cannot be looked upon 
as an ill-considered or hasty one. During 
that time we have had Select Committee 
after Select Committee, plan upon plan, 
suggestion after suggestion, and nearly 
every First Commissioner of Works has 
had his own particular view of the ques- 
tion. Yet, still, we have the enormous 
inconvenience, which has been so often 
alluded to, of the War Office and the 
Admiralty being scattered over a number 
of different houses—a state of things 
which the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Cranbrook), in his evidence, rightly de- 
scribed as ‘‘a scandal to the country.” 
In order to point out how difficult it is 
for a Select Committee to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion amidst various 
conflicting interests and opinions, it is 
only necessary to refer again to the last 
Committee which sat on this subject in 
1877, and which, after carefully deli- 
berating for more than two months, and 
having several plans before them, could 
only arrive at the obvious conclusion that 
the Government should lose no time in 
bringing forward “some plan.” My 
Lords, 1 think no stronger argument is 
needed against the proposal for a Select 
Committee. But it must be remembered 
also that this Bill is not one which 
pledges the House to any definite plan, 
elevation, or architectural design. It is 
merely one to enable certain lands and 
houses to be purchased. Before any- 
thing can be done towards erecting the 
building, the whole matter must again 
come before Parliament. I will now 
deal briefly with the points raised by 
the noble Lord (Lord Stratheden and 
Campbell). First of all, he objects 
to what he considers the very im- 
proper proceeding of not allowing this 
Bill to go before a Select Committee 
in this House, as it has already done in 
the other House, for the protection of 
individual rights. It is quite clear from 
this that the noble Lord is not aware 
that this is a Hybrid Bill, and has, in 
accordance with the Standing Orders of 
this House, been open to be petitioned 
against up till last Friday by any per- 
sons who might consider that by it their 
rights would be infringed—in which case 
the Bill must have gone to a Select Com- 
mittee. But what has happened? Not 
a single person has presented a Petition, 
and the Bill, in the natural order of 
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things, has gone before the Committee 
presided over by the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees, and passed 
through that ordeal without objection. 
I hope your Lordships will agree that 
this completely answers the objection as 
to individual rights. The noble Lord 
objects again to-night, as he did on the 
second reading, to the pulling down of 
many of the houses in Spring Gardens 
of old historic association. Doubtless, it 
is a matter of considerable regret to us 
all; but it is quite clear that when any 
great improvements of this sort are 
carried out, they must interfere with the 
existence of such buildings, and I fear 
it will be the same in the present case. 
My Lords, in connection with this it isa 
curious thing that the principal opposi- 
tion advanced in the other House to the 
Bill was not that these houses were to 
come down, but that a number of others 
—Drummond’s Bank, the Sun Fire Office, 
the Union Bank, and other private offices 
—were not included in the proposed pur- 
chase. I think we may safely leave these 
two sets of opponentsto meet each other’s 
objections. The third objection is that 
the Council of Architects disapprove of 
the Bill, because they say it will prevent 
a broad avenue ever being made to open 
up Charing Cross to the Mall. It is per- 
fectly true, as the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Longford) opposite said, there is on 
the plan a block of buildings, intended 
as the residence of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, which would apparently pre- 
vent such an avenue being made; but, 
as I have pointed out, it is not proposed 
to commence these buildings for some 
time; and, therefore, if considered de- 
sirable, it would be quite possible to 
make an avenue at any time during the 
next 10 years, before the completion of 
these offices. As it would now involve 
an outlay of £150,000, it is not thought 
advisable to take up the question. The 
road by Drummond’s Bank will be 
widened by 60 feet, so as to allow of 
proper access to the new Admiralty ; and 
the small road by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works will also be widened 
to 40 feet, so that there may be ample 
convenience for ordinary traffic. Thus 
the objections of the noble Lord can in 
every way be thoroughly disposed of. 
The idea of having this office in Spring 
Gardens is not a new one. Mr. Ayrton 
reminds me that when First Commis- 
sioner in 1872, he proposed a scheme for 
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erecting a new War Officeand Admiralty ; 
and, though I am informed it differed in 
many important respects from that now 
before Parliament, it was certainly on 
the Spring Gardens site. As regards the 
erection, in the first instance, of the Ad- 
miralty, I wish to correct an error I fell 
into the other night as to what is pro- 
posed on this subject. I find the First 
Commissioner has, in a measure, recon- 
sidered the matter, and proposes to first 
erect the block nearly facing the Park— 
—one-half for the Admiralty, and one- 
half for the War Office—so that the 
Admiralty need not be disturbed till 
half their buildings are erected, and, in 
that way, no inconvenience will arise. 
The question has been thoroughly in- 
quired into. We are approaching the 
end of the Session, and, as I have 
already said, it is of the greatest pos- 
sible importance that this Bill should 
not be delayed. Cases have constantly 
occurred during the last 30 years in 
which, owing to the delay in purchasing 
sites, the value has very considerably 
increased, which of itself must be con- 
sidered of grave moment; and I trust 
that in the public interest your Lord- 
ships will allow the Bill to be considered 
in a Committee of the Whole House. 

Tne Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommitreEs) said, that, by the 
adoption of the scheme, the Admiralty 
would have to be erected first, so that 
the War Office—the condition of which 
had been so much deplored—would have 
to wait for a considerable time for any 
increased accommodation. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY sug- 
gested that—inasmuch as it had been 
admitted that if it had been earlier in 
the Session it might have been a proper 
course to have sent the Bill to a Com- 
mittee—when the question came before 
their Lordships next Session in a dif- 
ferent shape, the Government ought to 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to examine all the inconveni- 
ences that had been represented to their 


Lordships. 


On Question, That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Motion? 


Resolved in the affirmative. 
House in Committee accordingly. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; and 
to be read 3* on Friday next. 


Lord Sudeley 
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NAVY—SHIPBUILDING POLICY OF 
THE ADMIRALTY. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, who had the 
following Notice on the Paper :— 

**To ask the First Lord of the Admiralty the 
number of ships of war of which it is intended 
to commence the construction during the present 
year, the thickness of armour in each case, the 
number and weight of guns, breech and muzzle 
loading, and the date at which it may be ex- 
pected each ship will be completed; the number 
of torpedo boats, and estimated speed of each; 
and to move for Returns of the number and 
armament of ships of war in the navies of Fo- 
reign Powers, number and weight of guns 
carried by them, with the number of torpedo 
boats at the present time, and the estimated 
naval forces that are expected to be at the dis- 
posal of each Power at the expiration of three 
years from the present date,”’ 
said, that since he had taken his seat 
that afternoon the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Northbrook) had sent him 
a note, with the terms of which he felt 
it impossible not to comply. The noble 
Earl had stated that any reference to 
the Navies of Foreign Powers would, 
perhaps, be impolitic, and had requested 
that such should not be made, and to 
this request he (Viscount Sidmouth) felt 
bound to accede. Although precluded 
from going into the subject and the con- 
dition of the Navies of Foreign Powers, 
he might be allowed to say that he had 
gone through all the documents which 
had come within his reach most care- 
fully, amongst others through the 
exhaustive book published by a Ool- 
league of the noble Earl at the Admi- 
ralty, Sir Thomas Brassey ; and every 
line he had read, and all the statistics 
he had perused, confirmed him in his 
belief that the numerical strength, and, 
in some instances, the condition of our 
Navy was not such as became a mari- 
time country like England. He did not 
wish to lay the smallest blame on the 
noble Earl, because, no doubt, he was 
restricted in his operations by the Trea- 
sury; but all he could say was, that if 
the noble Earl, with all the information 
which he and his Colleagues must pos- 
sess, could look on the Navy, numeri- 
cally speaking, and, in some respects, 
as regarded construction of ships, as 
sufficient for the safety of this country, 
he (Viscount Sidmouth) was perfectly 
astonished. He was sure, were the 
noble Earl and his Colleagues in his 
place, they would not regard the condi- 
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tion of the Navy as satisfactory. Let 
them look at what was occurring in the 
Mediterranean—whether it was a mea- 
sure of police or a naval demonstration 
—he did not know what to call it, that 
had resulted in the blowing up of an 
ancient city. Wehad had to send every 
available ship to overcome a sixth-rate 
Power in the hands of a rebel; while 
we had got just three ships at home for 
the protection of the Channel. Suppos- 
ing a great war were to break out, and 
we had to defend our commerce, we had 
only one iron-clad in America, one in 
Australia, and another in China, and at 
present only three ships, and those not 
of the first class, to protect the Channel. 
Now, he would ask any of their Lord- 
ships, whether they were acquainted 
with naval affairs or not, whether the 
country could possibly be in a safe state 
under such conditions? He considered 
it his positive duty to state these things, 
and he should reserve to himself the 
right of bringing this subject before the 
country, either this or next Session, in 
some different form, because he was 
satisfied, on the opinion of the highest 
naval authorities of the country, that 
the Navy of England was not now too 
large for the force of united Powers that 
might be brought against it, and a few 
years hence there was reason to believe 
that it would not only be not superior, 
but absolutely inferior, tothe Navy of a 
certain Power. The Jnflexible was our 
strongest ship; but other countries 
would soon possess vessels superior to 
the Inflexible. It should be borne in 
mind that our merchant ships would re- 
quire protection in time of war, and, 
without a very powerful Fleet and a 
sufficient supply of torpedoes, our Mer- 
cantile Marine could not be properly 
protected. The Jnflexible had taken six 
or eight years to build, and it was well 
known that no iron-clad could be com- 
pleted in these days in less than threeor 
four years. Having regard to that fact, 
he could not refrain from observing that 
our staff of Dockyard workmen was 
less in number by some thousands than 
the staff of more than one foreign coun- 
try. The Navy, he contended, was not 
in a state to inspire confidence, and the 
subject to which he had drawn attention 
ought, consequently, to command seri- 
ous consideration. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Returns of the number and 
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armament of ships of war in the navies of Foreign 
Powers, number and weight of guns carried by 
them, with the number of torpedo boats at the 
present time, and the estimated naval forces 
that are expected to be at the disposal of each 
Power at the expiration of three years from the 
present date.—(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
he would be ready at any time to give 
an explanation as to the shipbuilding 
policy of the Government; but he had 
certainly written to the noble Viscount 
a few days ago suggesting that the 
Motion of which he had given Notice 
might advantageously be withdrawn, 
because it referred not only to the ship- 
building policy of the Admiralty of this 
country, but also to the number of war 
ships in the Navies of other countries. 
The noble Viscount, he thought, had 
exercised a wise discretion in refraining 
from raising a discussion about Foreign 
Navies, such discussions having always 
been deprecated by those who had filled 
the office he(the Earl of Northbrook) had 
now the honour to fill. He altogether dis- 
puted the statementof the noble Viscount 
that our Navy was insufficient for the 
protection of the country in case of attack. 
The noble Viscount had omitted to take 
into consideration the Reserve Squadron 
in the Channel and the ships in the 
Dockyards, which were ready to be 
brought forward with the utmost des- 
patch; and he could assure the House 
that there was no adequate foundation 
for the alarming statements made by the 
noble Viscount with regard to the pre- 
sent condition of the Navy. The noble 
Viscount had observed in the course of 
his remarks that the number of years in 
which an iron-clad could be completed 
was about five ; and, therefore, if it were 
the case, as the noble Viscount con- 
tended, that this country was in a posi- 
tion of great peril, it was quite clear that 
the present Board of Admiralty could 
not be responsible for such a state of 
things. For the existing number of 
armour-plated ships of the newer types 
recently launched and completing the 
late Government were obviously responsi- 
ble ; and, therefore, if the noble Viscount 
should desire at a future time again to 
bring the subject forward, he hoped that 
he would give Notice of his intention to 
the late First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. 
W. H. Smith), so that some of that right 
hon. Gentleman’s friends might be pre- 
sent in the House to answer the noble 
Viscount’s attacks. He could not him- 
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self be expected to explain the reason 
which had governed the shipbuilding 
policy of the Board of Admiralty pre- 
ceding that over which he had the honour 
to preside. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH said, the noble 
Earl had the advantage of him, having 
precluded him from referring to the 
Navies of Foreign Powers. It was at- 
terly impossible for him to make out his 
case under the circumstances. He did 
not complain of the noble Earl’s adminis- 
tration; but unless in the future the 
noble Earl placed the Navy in the con- 
dition the country desired it to be placed 
in, the country would not be safe. All 
the statements he (Viscount Sidmouth) 
had made had been based on positive 
information and semi-official documents 
which came into his possession. So far 
from being incorrect, his statements, so 
far as they had gone, were positively 
true. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, the opinion 
expressed in a pamphlet written by an 
Admiral of the Fleet—Sir Thomas 
Symonds—and confirmed by a Lord 
of the Admiralty—Sir Thomas Brassey 
—was that, at the present rate of build- 
ing in the two countries, the Fleet 
of France would by the year 1885 be 
superior to that of England. Since 
1877 the tonnage of the French Fleet 
had been increased by 29,000 tons, while 
the British Fleet had in the same period 
been increased by 21,000 only. The 
Naval Force of 1885 would depend upon 
the number of ships begun in | 882, and, 
computed upon that basis, the French 
Navy of 1885 would be equal to our 
own. Seeing the noble Earl the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports in the place 
usually occupied by the Foreign Secre- 
tary, he would put to him a question in 
regard to the coast defences at Dover. 
He would not ask him this question as 
Foreign Secretary, but in the capacity in 
which he probably had greater freedom 
and less responsibility, of Lord Warden. 
The French were now making two 
great harbours near Calais and Bou- 
logne respectively ; and he should like 
to know from the noble Earl whether 
he was still of opinion that we ought to 
make some corresponding defences on 
this side of the Channel? It was under- 
stood that the Cinque Ports used to 
provide ships for the Navy; but who 
would take charge of them if now pro- 
vided he did not know. It was, how- 


The Earl of Northbrook 
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ever, a matter of supreme importance, 


Trish Constabulary. 


there being those two great harbours, 
with deep water, constructed within 
sight of our shores, that there should be 
some corresponding provision made for 
our men-of-war on this side of the 
Channel. 

Eart GRANVILLE: The noble and 
gallant Lord has made an appeal to me, 
and he has been good enough to distin- 
guish between my capacity as Foreign 
Secretary and Lord Warden. As Foreign 
Secretary it is impossible to answer a 
Question without Notice; but, speaking 
not as Foreign Secretary, but as Lord 
Warden, I may say that, whether under 
this or the preceding Government, I 
have never left them at peace upon this 
question. I entirely agree not only with 
the noble and gallant Lord, but with the 
opinions which have been expressed by 
both branches of the Service, as to the 
importance of developing the harbour 
at Dover, and the great advantage of so 
doing from a military, naval, and com- 
mercial point of view. Iam “— to say 
that this day the Harbour Board, of 
which I have the honour to be Chairman, 
has been promoting a Bill in ‘ another 
place’? with the object of making the 
preliminary arrangements for improve- 
ments to Dover Harbour. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, it was 
very desirable that those who took an 
interest in naval matters outside the 
Admiralty should know something of the 
strength of the Navies of Foreign Powers; 
and, therefore, the Returns asked for 
should be given, so that they might con- 
sider and discuss them. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE SPECIAL GRANT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount MIDLETON rose to ask 
the Lord Privy Seal, When the grant of 
money to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
proposed in the Estimates will be paid 
to them; what course the Government 
propose to take with regard to the 
Constabulary Bill; and to call attention 
to the delay which has taken place in 
dealing with the question? In doing 
so, he must complain of the wholly un- 
necessary delay which had taken place 
in regard to the question. He did not 
wish to embarrass the Government ; but 
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the subject was one of the greatest pos- 
sible importance. In the beginning of 
the year it was generally felt that some 
compensation should be made to mem- 
bers of the Constabulary Forces for the 
extra services which they had performed. 
It was a long time before an item on 
that account was inserted on the Votes, 
and when he asked a Question about it 
he was told that the matter was before 
the Treasury. Five weeks later, upon 
asking again, he was told that in a few 
daysthe scheme would be brought forward 
again, and now it was still unsettled. 
The fact was that the sums of money 
which were proposed to be paid to the 
Constabulary had been expended out of 
pocket by the men in the extra charges 
to which they had been put by the se- 
vere duties which they had performed in 
the last few years. In several instances 
the well-earned savings of the men 
during many years’ service had been 
totally eaten up by those extra expenses, 
and there was a considerable doubt felt 
by the men whether they would ever 
get the compensation at all. Then the 
officers were to receive nothing at all, 
which was an additional grievance. 
Whether the Bill had actually been laid 
on the Table or not he could not ascer- 
tain; but he could not find it on the 
printed list, which was supposed to con- 
tain all the Bills presented. He thought 
it was a very serious thing that such a 
great delay should take place. He also 
complained that one of the senior posts 
had been taken away from the Constabu- 
lary to which officers had hitherto been 
entitled. He contended that there ought 
to be some Member in the House who 
was well acquainted with all Irish affairs, 
and could give answers to such Questions. 
The Lord Privy Seal did not post him- 
self up in Irish questions, and then, if 
his answers were complained of, the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kimberley) rose and 


‘administered a castigation to the unfor- 


tunate offender. Within the last few 
days a third Cabinet Minister had found 
himself unable to act with his Colleagues, 
and had resigned ; and he suggested that 
that was a good opportunity, as the 
Office of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster was vacant, to appoint some 
of those noble Lords who still were 
faithful to the Liberal Party, and who 
knew something about Ireland, to the 
post. The matter of which he com- 
plained was no light one. He knew 
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that the Questions which he asked were 

uestions which were asked in eve 

onstabulary barrack room in Ireland. 
The Government must remember they 
were dealing with a highly-educated and 
intelligent class of men, and men who 
were assailed, unfortunately, on many 
sides by the newspapers which were not 
friends of law and order. Only that 
morning he saw a paper which almost 
exulted over the fact that so many de- 
lays had taken place in deciding what was 
to be done with the Irish Constabulary 
Vote, because it thought that they might 
get tired and disgusted with the Service 
in which they had spent their lives. 
That was a consummation none of them 
would like to see; and, under those cir- 
cumstances, it was neither wise nor right 
to keep such a body of men on the tenter 
hooks simply because the Government 
had not found time to apply itself in 
earnest to a subject which was grave and 
pressing. That was one of the cases in 
which it behoved Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the present time to be wise, and 
also to be wise in time. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szat) said, he was somewhat astonished 
at the violent outburst of wrath on the 
part of the noble Viscount, and which 
should have fallen upon the head of his 
noble Friend who represented the Trea- 
sury (Lord Thurlow), and not upon him- 
self. He must remind the noble Lord 
that the question was one of time, and 
the Treasury were not able to concen- 
trate their whole attention on the subject - 
as the noble Lord was. But he (Lord 
Carlingford) entirely denied the justice 
of the statement that he was not prepared 
to and did not take sufficient pains to be 
able to answer daily Questions, provided 
he had reasonable Notice of them. At 
the present time the noble Viscount had 
asked him a Question about promotion 
in the Royal Irish Constabulary which he 
could not answer, simply because he had 
not theslightest Notice of it. If Noticehad 
been given of that he would have been 
able to answer it. With respect to the 
matter of the Constabulary allowances 
and pensions, upon which there had, no 
doubt, been more delay than he had ex- 
pected, he was happy to state that the 
Treasury had now agreed to the recom- 
mendations of the Irish Government, 
and had given their sanction to the 
scheme proposed. It was now merely a 
question of bringing in a short Consta- 
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bulary Bill, which was necessary for one 
part of the arrangement, and which was 
now being prepared and would bebrought 
in at once. The money, of course, could 
not be paid until the Vote had been 
taken, and that would be done by a 
Supplementary Estimate in a short time. 
The matter had lately been brought to 
a conclusion, and, he believed, a satis- 
factory one. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD said, the 
noble Lord might be satisfied with the 
lan he proposed, but the Irish Consta- 
Salary would not, after the hopes that 
had been held out to them, and the 
length of time they had been compelled 
to wait for the promised recognition of 

their services. 
House adjourned at half past Six 


o’clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 18th July, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Private Brits (dy Order)— 
Second Reading — Dover Harbour; Ionian 
Bank, debate adjourned. 

Pusuic Brrts—Ordered—VFirst Reading—Agri- 
fal Holdings Act (1875) Amendment * 

242]. 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
Amendment * [243]. 

Select Committee—Agricultural Tenants’ Com- 
pensation) (Nos. 1 and 2) [26 and 80], 
nominated ; Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) * 
[189], nominated. 

Committee—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) (re-comm.) 
[213]—n.pr. [Seventh Night]. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading — Medical 
Act (1858) Amendment * [237], and passed. 
Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 

sional Orders Confirmation (Finchley, &c.) * 
[219], and passed. 
Withdrawn—Ancient Monuments * [207]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
— on or — 
BELFAST HARBOUR BILL [Lords]. 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Bill, as amended, be now con- 
sidered.”’ 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, as an Amend- 
ment— 
Lord Carling ford 


{COMMONS} 
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“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is inex- 
pedient to grant such extensive powers to any 
Corporation elected on so restricted a Fran. 
chise.”’ 


He said that his main objection to the 
Bill had reference to the franchise under 
which the Harbour Commissioners held 
their position. That franchise was one 
of a most restrictive nature, and resulted 
in the fact that the ratepayers had no 
opportunity of having their voice heard ; 
and the consequence of such a state of 
things was that there was great dissatis- 
faction on the part of the ratepayers 
with regard to the conduct of the affairs 
of the harbour. It was no part of his 
duty, and he did not intend, to criticize 
adversely the personal character or the 
conduct of the Commissioners in their 
capacity as Commissioners during the 
past; but, at the same time, the House 
would be well aware that there was 
always a tendency on the part of a public 
Board, which was not amenable to the 
public opinion of the ratepayers, to act 
in a high-handed, and, in some respects, 
an arbitrary manner. He would give an 
illustration of what took place recently, 
to show that the Cummissioners were 
not entirely free from giving cause of 
complaint in their former doings in re- 
ference to the interests of the harbour. 
The Chairman of the Board of Commis- 
sioners was a very large shipbuilder, a 
substantial gentleman in the borough 
of Belfast, and partner in a large firm of 
shipowners, who got, from time to time, 
allotments of land from the Commis- 
sioners for the extension of their works. 
He did not intend to allege that this firm 
of shipbuilders had not been benefactors 
to the borough of Belfast, that they had 
not given a large amount of employment 
to the people, and that they had not 
given a fair price for the ground they 
had taken from the Commissioners. In 
point of fact, he did not know what price 
they had given, and he did not imagine 
that the ratepayers of the borough knew 
anything about the terms on which the 
land had been obtained. The fact, how- 
ever, remained that the gentleman who 
filled the capacity of Chairman to the 
Harbour Commissioners was also, at the 
same time, the principal member of the 
trading firm which had large relations 
with the Board over which he presided, 
and a direct interest in obtaining con- 
cessions from that Board. It was alleged 
that another shipbuilding firm, which 
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also did a large amount of business in 
Belfast, had not been able to obtain 
similar concessions. The firm in ques- 
tion had obtained a piece of ground from 
the Harbour Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of their business; but they were 
only able to obtain it as tenants from 
year to year, without having an oppor- 
tunity of making a permanent lodgment 
in any particular place. Nevertheless, 
they had consented, under the circum- 
stances of the case, to take the land they 
held as yearly tenants, in the hope, and 
in the reasonable expectation, that they 
would be continued as tenants from year 
to year for a long term of years. On 
the faith of that expectation they had 
gone to the expense of fitting up exten- 
sive shipbuilding yards, and had entered 
into large contracts for the building of 
ships in that locality. He did not allege 
that this new firm had come at all in 
conflict with the old firm; but, at the 
same time, their business had been 
steadily increasing, their demand for 
labour had largely increased, and, of 
course, their prosperity had made the 
business of the old firm more or less un- 
profitable. The result was that the new 
firm had been warned that in less than 
three years they must leave their present 
premises, notices having been given and 
powers asked for in the Bill now before 
the House to take the ground for the 
purpose of making new docks within 
the borough of Belfast, on the identical 
spot on which the works of this ship- 
building firm now stood. This fact 
raised more or less a doubt as to the 
bona fides of the old firm of which the 
principal partner was the Chairman of 
the Board of Commissioners. What he 
was prepared to allege was that there 
was no proper control over the expendi- 
ture of the Harbour Board, and that 
they were now proposing under this Bill 
to lay out in improvements and altera- 
tions a large sum of money which was 
not required to be expended at all. Part 
of their proposed works was, no doubt, 
desirable and needful, seeing that they 
proposed to extend and increase the 
channel in the Harbour of Belfast, and 
to make large and substantial embank- 
ments—improvements which would en- 
title them to the thanks of the rate- 
payers. But, on the other hand, they 
proposed to make a deep water quay 
some 700 yards in length, for the pur- 
pose of accommodating large ocean- 
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going ships. This, he thought, was en- 
tirely superfluous, seeing that no ocean- 
going ships ever sailed from the port of 
Belfast. The experiment was tried some 
years ago of making Belfast one of the 
Transatlantic places of call; but it was 
found so much out of the way and un- 
suitable for the purpose that the project 
had been entirely given up. The Port 
of Larne, 20 miles from Belfast, was 
found to be much more suitable, both in 
regard to the Clyde and the Mersey, and 
it had been made a regular port of call 
for some years, not only with perfect 
satisfaction to all persons concerned, but 
with mutual advantage. A line of rail- 
way ran from Belfast to the quay at 
Larne, by means of which passengers and 
goods could be put on board at any 
state of the tide, and Larne was alto- 
gether a more suitable place for business 
of that kind than the Harbour of Belfast 
could ever be rendered. Vessels calling 
at Larne had only to go four or five 
miles out of their direct course, whereas 
it required a detour of 25 miles from 
their direct route if it were made neces- 
sary that they should call at Belfast. 
Consequently, Belfast was by no means 
so convenient a port of call for ocean- 
going steamers as the Harbour of Larne. 
The Harbour Commissioners also pro- 
posed by the present Bill to increase 
very much the floating dock accommo- 
dation and the dock accommodation 
generally. The cost of constructing a 
deep water quay was estimated by the 
Commissioners at £157,000, and of the 
floating dock accommodation at £196,000, 
and these were works which, he con- 
tended, were not required in the most 
remote degree, the present dock accom- 
modation being ample for all of the re- 
quirements the port was likely to have 
for many years tocome. The Harbour ° 
Commissioners also proposed to make a 
dry dock for the accommodation of large 
vessels which might require to be re- 
paired in connection with the shipbuild- 
ing trade of Belfast. He did not argue 
that these large docks—or these large 
dry docks — might not be required 
for the purposes of the port; but what 
he did allege was that the place selected 
for their construction was one that was 
much more likely to be convenient to 
the firm of which the Chairman of the 
Harbour Commissioners was the head 
than to anybody else; and, indeed, that 
it was one which would be exceedingly 
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inconvenient for any other firm which 
might desire to commence business at 
Belfast. Therefore, in point of fact, al- 
though he admitted that the Bill would 
not put money directly into the pocket 
of the Chairman of the Harbour Board, 
it consulted his convenience in all the 
improvements that were proposed to be 
made, and he would indirectly derive 
substantial benefit from it. It might 
be said that these were matters which 
might more properly be argued before 
a Private Bill Committee; but the un- 
fortunate position of affairs was that if 
the ratepayers of Belfast had attempted 
to go before the Committee, they would 
have incurred a very large expense, and 
would have had no /ocus stand: in the end 
to be heard in this particular case. The 
Town Council of Belfast were heard in 
theircapacity asthe Town Council, andthe 
Water Commissioners were also heard, 
with a view to the introduction of safe- 
guards in reference to the peculiar trusts 
for which they were trustees; but, in 
the present instance, the interests of the 
general body of the ratepayers were 
very much neglected. As a remedy for 
this state of things, those on whose be- 
half he spoke were of opinion that it 
was desirable that better means should 
exist in Belfast for the purpose of bring- 
ing a more extended public opinion to 
bear upon these matters, and that, there- 
fore, the franchise should be very much 
enlarged. The present franchise was 
one of a peculiar nature, in regard to 
the Harbour of Belfast. It provided, in 
the first instance, that the Harbour 
Board should be elected, and then that 
the owners of shipping sailing from the 
port should have a voice in the election. 
The result of that regulation was that 
something like 150 persons had votes as 
.the owners of shipping in the port, and 
the only other franchise was that pos- 
sessed by the ratepayers, and which re- 
quired the payment of the police rate 
on a tax of £4 per annum. That was 
avery peculiar franchise, for this rea- 
son—that it was one of a very fluctuat- 
ing nature. The maximum rate for police 
purposes in Belfast was 2s. in the pound, 
and the consequence was that no rate- 
payer could vote in the election of the 
Harbour Commissioners unless he was 
rated at £40 per annum. Ait the pre- 
sent moment the local authorities were 
not charging the full maximum police 
rate ; and the result was that, in order 


Ur. Biggar. 
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to possess the franchise, it was neces- 
sary that a ratepayer should be rated at 
something like £50 a-year. It would, 
therefore, be seen that the franchise, 
which conferred a vote for the appoint- 
ment of Harbour Commissioners, was 
most restricted. Indeed, the total elec- 
toral body only numbered about 700 
ratepayers and 150 shipowners, or 850 
in all, and that, too, out of a population 
of 210,00, between 6,000 and 7,000 of 
whom had votes for the election of the 
Town Council. The Harbour Commis- 
sioners had already incurred a debt of 
£745,000. They now proposed to bor- 
row a sum of £900,000 more, and a 
very considerable portion of this amount 
was to be expended in the construction 
of dry docks and other unproductive 
works. The tolls that were leviable 
would not exceed the cost of keeping 
the docks in order and paying proper 
persons to look after them. It therefore 
seemed to him, considering the fact that 
the Harbour Commissioners only nomi- 
nally represented the ratepayers, it was 
inexpedient to grant such extensive 
powers to any Corporation elected on so 
restricted a franchise. Clause 51 of 
the Bill provided that the Commissioners 
should, after 10 years from the passing 
of the Act, commence to appropriate 
out of the harbour revenue such a sum 
as would be sufficient to pay interest and 
form a sinking fund for the repayment 
of the principal within 60 years after- 
wards. But, seeing that the expenditure 
was extravagant, that it would be prac- 
tically unproductive, and that the Har- 
bour Commissioners did not really re- 
present the ratepayers of Belfast, but 
only a very small portion of them, he 
asked the House to accept the Amend- 
ment, which he now begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢in the opinion of this House, it is inexpedient 
to grant such extensive powers to any Corpora- 
tion elected on so restricted a Franchise,”—(Jf”. 
Biggar,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BAXTER said, that, as Chair- 
man of the Select Committee which had 
inquired into the Bill, he did not pro- 
pose to occupy the time of the House 
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for more than a moment. The Commit- 
tee went carefully into all the considera- 
tions connected with the Bill. The new 
docks and the proposed deepening of 
the harbour were fully inquired into, 
and, without the slightest hesitation, 
the Committee unanimously passed the 
Preamble of the Bill. There was a 
question as to certain rights which en- 
gaged the attention of the Committee, 
and in regard to which the Committee 
made important alterations, which were 
not in accordance with the views of the 
promoters of the Bill. He did not pro- 
pose, however, to detain the House by 
entering into a justification of the course 
which the Committee pursued. Nor did 
he think this was a proper time for dis 

cussing the question of the franchise. 
No such question was brought before 
the Committee at all ; and he might add 
that the provisions of the Bill had re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of all 
the public bodies of Belfast. 

Mr. EWART said, the proposals 
contained in the Bill had been fully 
brought before the town of Belfast. 
Notices were duly given before the ap- 
plication was made for the Bill. They 
attracted a great deal of attention, and 
received the approval of the town. No 
ratepayers’ Petition had been presented 
against the proposed works. The Bel- 
fast Chamber of Commerce were con- 
sulted about it, and they came, he 
believed, to an unanimous conclusion in 
favour of the Bill. One of the principal 
reasons for the improvements which it 
was proposed to carry out was that, 
owing to a change in the dimensions of 
sea-going ships, it had been found neces- 
sary to deepen the deep water channel 
and the deep water quay, and to carry 
out various other works mentioned in 
the Bill, all of which had the entire ap- 
een of the town. The hon. Mem- 

er for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) spoke of the 
disapprobation of the ratepayers; but 
he thought the House would agree with 
him that their dissatisfaction with the 
proposed works must have been very 
slight, seeing that they had not em- 
bodied it in a Petition. He admitted 
that meetings had been held in re- 
gard to the franchise, at which it was 
urged, no doubt on all sides, that owing 
to the lowering of the rating by the 
Town Council the suffrage for the elec- 
tion of the Harbour Board was higher 
than it had been, and everyone felt that 
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an alteration in that respect should be 
made. Ata meeting held on the subject 
of the franchise early in the year, a 
deputation was appointed to wait upon 
the Harbour Board. The Harbour 
Board received the deputation in the 
most cordial manner; and a resolution 
was subsequently come to by the Board, 
on the 21st of February, to the effect 
that, having regard to the local opinion 
and the advice the Commissioners had 
received, it was not desirable to take 
any steps in the present Harbour Bill to 
insert clauses for the alteration of the 
franchise, but that a Bill should be in- 
troduced into Parliament for that pur- 
pose early next Session. He believed 
that thatresolution met with the approval 
of those who had raised the question of 
the suffrage, and a Bill would be brought 
in next Session dealing with that ques- 
tion. He did not think it was necessary 
that he should enter into the several 
points which had been raised by the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) in 
regard to the dry docks and the channel. 
There was one point, however, which he 
ought to refer to—namely, the charge 
which had been made against the Chair- 
man of the Harbour Board. The Chair- 
man of the Board was a gentleman of 
great eminence, and the principal pro- 
prietor of the shipbuilding firm which 
turned out the ‘‘ White Star” Line of 
vessels. Mr. Harland, as well as being 
Chairman of the Harbour Board, was 
lessee of land under the Harbour 
Commissioners; but Mr. Harland only 
obtained possession of the land in con- 
sequence of being the highest and best 
bidder for it by tender; and he (Mr. 
Ewart) was satisfied that any charge 
of double dealing or unfairness against 
the Commissioners would, in conse- 
quence, be deprecated by that House. 
The hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) made another charge in con- 
nection with another firm of ship- 
builders who had set their minds upon 
a piece of ground on the town side of 
the river, which was intended by the 
Bill to be utilized as a deep water quay. 
Now, the real fact was that the firm in 
question took that ground with the full 
knowledge that they would probably be 
required to remove from it. When these 
improvements were made there would 
be abundant space reserved for ship- 
building purposes; and any gentlemen 
who established themselves upon the 
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new site would probably be in a posi- 
tion to remain very long in occupation 
of it. The ground reserved for ship- 
building purposes was exceedingly com- 
modious, but on the other side of the 
river. He did not think there was any 
other peint it was desirable he should 
mention, and he would not further oc- 
cupy the time of the House. 

Mr. NELSON said, that there was no 
assumption on his part when he said 
this—that he believed he knew as much 
of the feeling of Belfast as the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the 
House ; and it was a sufficient answer, 
in the view of the people of Belfast, to 
say to the hon. Member—‘‘ You are a 
member of that Board.” They under- 
stood each other in Belfast considerably 
better than any hon. Member in that 
House could enable the House to under- 
stand their movements. It would be 
neither instructive nor edifying to make 
the House acquainted with the gyrations 
—with the Creton labyrinth movements 
which characterized the rather famous 
people of that active town. And they 
all knew—for it was almost known to 
the Three Kingdoms—that the people of 
Belfast were particularly active when 
the weather was warm, and that not 
even the cooling breezes introduced by 
the generous patriotism of the Harbour 
Board could cool or modify the zeal of 
that people. They were going on on 
the same cruise of fanatical inactivity as 
in time past; and until that House did 
something effective to put an end to the 
successful manoeuvres of adventurers, 
they would never do much, either for 
the prosperity or the morality of Ire- 
land. It was easy to assume patriotism. 
It was very easy to talk of giving em- 
ployment to the multitude; but there 
was a more terrible reality behind all 
this talk. They were moving in the di- 
rection of hissing at each others’ chari- 
ties. If he were obliged to go into the 
question and give a history, those per- 
sons would not rejoice who had urged 
him on to do it. He had heard the state- 
ment of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down—that if the people of Belfast 
were hostile to the Bill they would have 
moved in some direction. Why, in Feb- 
ruary last a Motion was carried, in this 
very same Harbour Board, that in the 
very next Bill they would bring forward 
they would reduce the franchise to £10. 
Had they done that? The hon. Mem- 


Mr. Ewart 
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ber above the Gangway (Mr. Ewart) 
spoke as if nothing was sought but the 
prosperity of Belfast, the progress of 
its power, and the success of its trade. 
He would not be tempted even into 
touching its sores. Out of a population 
vf more than 200,000, there were only 
some 600 or 700 who possessed a £40 
franchise and were able to vote in the 
election of Harbour Commissioners ; and 
many of those were prepared for the 
day of voting. A franchise of such a 
description spoke for itself. He would 
press the subject no further at that mo- 
ment than simply to say to the Board— 
‘‘Carry out your own measure. Give 
effect to your own promise in February 
last that you would reduce the franchise 
in Belfast for the election of the Harbour 
Board to £10, and we will allow you to 
get this £900,000.” No doubt it was a 
big sum for a poor country like Ireland, 
and it was asked for at a time when 
every man professed to pose as the de- 
fender of the pocketsof the multitude. He 
had heard in that House lately a great 
deal of talk about the English or British 
taxpayers; and he hoped it would be 
borne in mind thatif the peopleof Ireland 
had, as he trusted they soon would have, 
the liberty and the power of collecting 
and applying their own taxes, £900,000 
would not be given to the Belfast Har- 
bour Commissioners. If the Harbour 
Board only carried out their own pledge 
in February last to reduce the franchise 
to £10, so as to embrace a reasonable 
number of the population of 200,000, 
he would say to them—‘“‘ Go on and get 
the ocean steamers as soon as you can.” 
He would rejoice at any time in the 
prosperity of Belfast; but he did not 
rejoice in the fanaticism and Party 
spirit and tyranny by which the best 
emotions of the people were poisoned, 
and by which the people themselves 
were kept in a state of constant hostility 
to one another. 

Mr. GRAY said, he was of opinion 
that if the House were disposed to give 
a dispassionate consideration to the 
question, they would deem it requisite 
to have some stronger arguments in 
support of the action of the Belfast 
Commissioners than those which had 
been put forward by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee (Mr. Baxter), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast (Mr. Ewart). The right 


hon. Chairman of the Committee con- 
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tented himself with saying that the 
questions raised with so much ability by 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had not been brought before the Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan had explained why they had 
not been brought before the Committee. 
The Town Council were represented 
before the Committee; and, being re- 
presented, those of the ratepayers who 
took a different view were not permitted 
to be represented. It was totally im- 
possible for those who dissented from 
the gigantic scheme brought forward 
by the Harbour Commissioners to have 
their views laid before the Committee. 
It was impossible, owing to the Standing 
Orders of the House, to bring such 
questions before the Select Committee ; 
and it was, therefore, only natural that 
the Committee should have passed the 
Bill without giving them any considera- 
tion. Therefore, if there was any weight 
to be attached to the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Cavan, those arguments 
were not to be met by the assertion that 
the Select Committee did not hear them, 
because, not having been able to hear 
them, they had been unable to take 
them into consideration. This reform 
in regard to the franchise was loudly 
asked for, and the Harbour Board 
recognized the necessity for its introduc- 
tion at some future period—they said 
next year. What was it that the 
Harbour Board said ? Theysaid—‘“ Give 
us all the powers we want, give us this 
£900,000, which will enable us to incur 
all this expenditure—much of which is 
alleged to be extravagant and unneces- 
sary, and some of it improper—give us 
all these powers and enable us to make 
our contracts, and then, next year, when 
there is nothing to decide, we will intro- 
duce this new franchise.” That was a 
proposal which did not recommend itself 
to the hard common sense of the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar). They 
ought to have the new franchise first, 
so that they might enable the decision 
as to the expenditure to be arrived at 
by those who ought to decide the ques- 
tion, rather than givetoa self-condemned 
body the entire power of committing 
the public to the whole of the expendi- 
ture. Was the House in the habit of 
adopting such a course as that in con- 
nection with its own affairs? If a Re- 
form Bill or an extension of the fran- 
chise was acknowledged to be desirable 
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did it proceed with the important work 
of legislation, or leave it to its successors 
to carry out? When once an important 
change was decided upon the work of 
important legislation was left, so that the 
new constituencies should have an op- 
portunity of expressing their opinion 
upon it. The hon. Member for Belfast 
(Mr. Ewart) proposed a course that was 
exactly the reverse, and urged upon the 
House now to sanction the expenditure 
involved in the passing of the Bill, leav- 
ing the new franchise to come into opera- 
tion afterwards. Some of the improve- 
ments proposed by the Bill might be 
desirable ; but it was alleged that a large 
portion of the contemplated expenditure 
was unnecessary, and was likely to be 
unproductive. Indeed, it was said that 
some of it would be incurred from cor- 
rupt motives, and that gentlemen who 
were on the Harbour Board and the 
individual firms with which they were 
connected would derive substantial bene- 
fit from the change, while other firms 
would, on the contrary, be injured by it. 
It was also acknowledged bythe Harbour 
Board themselves that they required 
reform. They were not a representative 
body in the true sense of the word, 
and, therefore, they should not be in- 
trusted with this large expenditure. If 
the expenditure were incurred it in- 
volved a proposal to levy a tax upon the 
whole of Ulster. [‘‘No, no!” |] Cer- 
tainly, some persons must pay the interest 
of thisloan. It would be paid by the 
harbour dues, and who was it who paid 
harbour dues? The consumers of the 
produce brought into the port. It was, 
therefore, proposed that a constituency 
of 750 ratepayers of Belfast, plus 150 
traders directly interested in the matter, 
should levy a tax indirectly upon the 
whole of the consumers of the Province 
of Ulster, by means of a Board which 
acknowledged itself not to be repre- 
sentative, but to require substantial 
reform. In view of the fact that the 
ratepayers of Belfast had been unable 
to represent their case before the Select 
Committee, that they were shut out, and 
could have no locus standi, he thought 
there should be some arguments in sup- 
port of the specific proposals contained 
in the Bill before the House was induced 
to accept it, and that a mere assertion 
on behalf of the Select Committee that 
they had carefully considered its provi- 
sions should beregarded as of little value, 
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Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr.Biggar), 
in moving his Amendment, was entirely 
within his right; but the effect of the 
Amendment, if carried, would be to 
defeat the Bill. The hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar),the hon. Memberfor 
Mayo (Mr. Nelson), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) all admitted 
that there were points in the Bill which 
were of great importance, and which 
would carry out considerable improve- 
ments in the port of Belfast. The Bill 
had already been before a Select Com- 
mittee as a Private Bill, and the Com- 
mittee had inquired into the subject 
with the greatest care. He thought it 
was the duty of the House to support 
the decision of that Committee, and not to 
re-open the consideration of the merits 
of the Bill, especially when the oppo- 
sition was directed not so much against 
the merits of the Bill as to the fact that 
there was avery high franchise connected 
with the voters under the Bill. He could 
only point out that under the Standing 
Orders of the House it would have been 
impossible, in this Bill, to alter that 
franchise. Heagreed with hon. Members 
a md that a franchise of £40 was 
absurdly high. But under Standing 
Order No. 3, no proposal affecting the 
rights or privileges of the people of any 
borough could be introduced to the 
House without a great many preliminary 
notices and advertisements showing that 
such privileges and rights were about to 
be affected. Although the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was quite in 
Order at the present moment in moving 
his Amendment, yet, if he succeeded in 
obtaining an affirmative to his proposi- 
tion, it was his (Mr. Lyon Playfair’s)duty 
to point out that the Resolution he sub- 
mitted was inconsistent with the Stand- 
ing Orders, and could not be adopted 
without defeating the Bill. Therefore, 
the issue before the House was a false 
issue. They could not alter the franchise 
of the ratepayers of Belfast by the pre- 
sent Bill without proper notices, which 
had not in this case been given. In 
order to accomplish that object it would 
be necessary to take measures in another 
Bill. The only matter before the House 
was whether they ought to support the 
decision of the Committee, who had care- 
fully looked into the whole question, 
especially when, even on the hon. Mem- 
ber’s own showing, the Bill contained 
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many provisions which would necessarily 
tend to promote the welfare of the town 
and people of Belfast. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the House would support the 
Bill and refuse to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad to 
hear the Chairman of Committees admit 
that his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had acted within his 
right. It was quite clear that his hon, 
Friend could not have taken any other 
course in regard to this important Bill 
than the one which he had taken. 
Reference had been made to the rate- 
payers of Belfast, and the Chairman of 
the Select Committee (Mr. Baxter) stated 
that the Bill had been sufficiently and 
amply inquired into. But the rate- 
payers of Belfast had no locus standi 
before the Committee. They had been 
practically dumb, so far as the proceed- 
ings in that House were concerned ; and, 
therefore, it did not lie in the mouth of 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that 
the ratepayers of Belfast had done some- 
thing which they had not done. In fact, 
theratepayers had done everything which 
it was open for them todo. They held 
a public meeting, at which they vigor- 
ously protested against the continuance 
of the Belfast Harbour Commission. In 
consequence of that meeting the Harbour 
Board took a delusive action. They 
admitted that the existing franchise was 
not satisfactory,and they held out a hope, 
which might hereafter prove illusory, 
that the franchise might be lowered. 
He might mention, in view of the past 
action of the Harbour Board, that it had 
unhappily maintained its expenditure 
at a higher level than its income; and 
in view of the corruption almost neces- 
sarily incident to the administration of 
large sums of money by a close body of 
this description, it was desirable to take 
fair security before granting these gen- 
tlemen further powers. Suppose this 
Bill were now passed, what security 
would they have that a Bill to reform 
the franchise would be introduced next 
year, or, if a Bill were introduced, what 
security had they that the reform pro- 
posed would be adequate to the need? 
He was opposed to the principle of 
passing a Bill of this kind, leaving it to 
the discretion of a small body to say 
what proposals hereafter should be made. 
The Chairman of Ways and Means said 
that the utility of the proposed works 
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was not called in question. He (Mr. 
Sexton) was informed that not only was 
one of the proposals contained in the 
Bill of questionable utility or urgency— 
namely, the proposal to construct a dry 
dock, but he was also told that the pro- 
ject for the construction of a dry dock 
could wait. It was an enormous sum 
of money—£900,000—the expenditure 
of which they were asked to intrust to a 
body of 15 gentlemen, the greater part, 
if not all of them, having a personal 
commercial interest in the expenditure 
of the money, and elected by 750 rate- 
payers out of a population of more than 
200,000. These were circumstances 
which should induce the House to pro- 
ceed with caution, especially when they 
considered, as his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlow (Mr. Gray) had justly 
pointed out, that the borrowing of this 
sum of £900,000 would occasion a long- 
continued charge upon the industry and 
enterprize of Ulster. He thought it 
was a very vicious principle to allow a 
body so constituted to administer so very 
large a sum of money. If there was 
anything which could possibly approach 
the definition of corruption in a public 
matter, it was the proposal to pass this 
Bill without any clauses in it, or in any 
accompanying Bill, giving the population 
of Belfast and of Ulster adequate secu- 
rity for the proper administration of the 
money. If his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) proceeded to a 
division, he should feel it his duty to 
support him. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, that what 
the hon. Member stated was quite cor- 
rect—namely, that there was some dis- 
satisfaction in Belfast as to the state of 
the franchise; but there was no dis- 
satisfaction in that borough in regard to 
the details of this Bill. It was quite 
true that the ratepayers of Belfast could 
not appear before the Select Committee 
in opposition to the provisions of the 
Bill; but if they had not been satisfied 
with them, they had a right to petition, 
and they could have done so. He had 
never heard the slightest objection made 
against the proposals of the Bill by any 
persons competent to form an opinion 
upon them; and surely the merchants 
and shipowners of Belfast must be 
better judges of what was for their ad- 
vantage than the hon. Members who 
had spoken against the Bill. He was 
not alluding to the hon. Member who 
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brought forward the Amendment, be- 
cause he had opportunities of forming 
an opinion, but to some other Members 
who had only spoken from hearsay. It 
was quite true that the franchise was 
a restricted one; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Harbour Board had no 
power of imposing rates on the rate- 
payers. Their income arose from dues, 
and was paid by the trade of Belfast, 
conducted under their auspices. Al- 
though the expenditure appeared at this 
moment to be large, the trade and com- 
merce of the town were rapidly over- 
taking it; and the prosperity of the 
town of Belfast was very much due to 
the action and judgment of the Harbour 
Board. Anyone who could remember 
the Port of Belfast, as he did, 40 years 
ago, when vessels could only approach 
at high water, and there was only a 
small depth of water up to the quay, 
and when there were no floating docks, 
would be astonished at the progress 
which had since been made. He thought 
that fact showed that the Administration 
under which the progress had been made 
had not been an unwise one. He be- 
lieved the present proposals were fully 
warranted by the prospects of the town. 
They were all supported by those who 
were interested in the mercantile and 
shipping prosperity of the town, who 
were represented in the town by the 
Harbour Commissioners. Without an 
exception the local authorities of the 
town were in favour of the Bill; and 
after the speech they had had from the 
right hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. 
Baxter), who acted as Chairman of the 
Committee, and who had full opportunity 
of forming a judgment as to the details 
of the Bill, he hoped the House would 
not reverse the decision arrived at by 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. DALY said, that the Bill pro- 
posed no alteration of the franchise in 
regard to those who were to bear the 
burden of the expenditure. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down made 
rather a curious distinction in regard to 
the Harbour Board. The hon. Member 
said they had no power to impose rates. 
He was surprised to hear that state- 
ment, seeing that the 42nd, 48rd, and 
44th sections of the Bill gave them 
power to alter the rates on goods, the 
rates as to timber, &c., and the graving 
dock rates. He confessed that the dis- 
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tax to levy so much in the pound, and 
the power of putting a tax on goods, 
was to him a distinction without a differ- 
ence. On theone hand the people would 
he perfectly aware, when a tax was 
imposed by the Town Council of so 
much in the pound, what they had to 
pay; but under this Bill the proportion 
of taxation which the people would 
have to bear would be considerably in- 
creased, without their being aware of 
the exact amount of the increase. He 
had always understood that the policy 
of that House was to require that the 
persons who had to bear the burden 
should have the right of choosing the 
persons who were to impose it. It was 
the duty of the House to say to the pro- 
moters of the Bill—‘‘ You acknowledge 
that 750 ratepayers and 150 shipowners 
electing a Board of 15 persons are not a 
fair representation of the people of Bel- 
fast. You come to us for extraordinary 
powers to impose taxation on the people 
of Belfast, and before we grant you the 
powers you ask, which mean the placing 
of an additional burden on the con- 
sumers of produce, we require you to 
make the franchise a fair and a proper 
one.” He considered that a more evil 
principle could not be introduced by the 
House of Commons than the principle 
of imposing a burden on people who had 
no right to protest against it. The rate- 
payers had had no opportunity of pro- 
testing against it in this case. They had 
no locus standi to appear against the 
Bill; and, nevertheless, it was provided 
by the last clause in the Bill that— 


‘* All the costs, charges, and expenses pre- 
liminary to and of, and incident to the prepar- 
ing, applying for, obtaining, and passing of this 
Act, or otherwise in relation thereto, shall be 
— by the Commissioners out of the Harbour 

evenues, or out of money to be borrowed 
under the powers of this Act.” 


He would put himself in the position, 
not even of a trader of Belfast, but of a 
trader of the town of which Belfast was 
a portion ; and he would ask how it was 
possible, however much he feltaggrieved, 
that he could take action against a 
powerful Corporation such as -the pro- 
moters of this Bill, when, if he were 
defeated, all the costs were to be paid 
out of his own pocket ? What he wished 
to call attention to was this—that it was 
unfair to the people of Belfast, that it 
was unfair, as had been pointed out by 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), 
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to the people of Ulster, that the House 
should allow a body, who were the no- 
minees of a small portion of the inhabit- 
ants only, to impose a burden of near] 
£1,000,000 upon the people of Belfast 
and of Ulster. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had known Belfast for 35 years, and he 
knew it was the one town in Ireland 
which had thriven and made advance 
almost equal to that of an American 
city, and that its progress was almost 
entirely due to the sensible and spirited 
manner in which its docks and harbours 
had been managed. And now hon. Gen- 
tlemen who represented—what should 
he say ?—a number of decaying towns— 
[Mr. Daty: No, no! ]—were anxious to 
retard its further progress. The reason 
the commerce of these decaying towns 
was in a declining state was the per- 
petual introduction of debates of this 
kind, which had nothing to do with the 
practical development of the resources 
of the country. He trusted the House 
of Commons would not assist hon. Mem- 
bers opposite in their desire to have a 
share in the handling of the money re- 
quired for the further development of 
Belfast. He hoped the House would 
not assist them in throwing their blight- 
ing influence over it. 

Mr. HEALY said, it was astonishing 
that the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) could not rise to ad- 
dress himself to any subject before the 
House, either small or great, without 
importing into the discussion some of 
his own venom. The hon. Member 
talked of decaying towns and declining 
prosperity, evidently seeing, in advance, 
that hisown departure from the House was 
rapidly approaching, and knowing that 
his time there was very short. Probably 
it was for that very reason the hon. Mem- 
ber availed himself of the opportunity of 
directing all his malice against hon. 
Members in that quarter of the House 
with the full knowledge that the next 
General Election would send him to a 
place where he would not be so distin- 
guished. That House had been engaged 
for many weeks in discussing the course 
of procedure in regard to the Public 
Business of the House; but it would 
appear to him, from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter), that the manner 
in which the Private Business of the 
House was conducted rendered it equally 
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necessary that there should be some re- 
form in the course of procedure. It 
appeared to him that the way in which 
Select Committees upstairs did their 
work in regard to Private Bills made it 
absolutely necessary that the conclusions 
they arrived at should be canvassed in 
the House itself. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) told the 
House that the Committee did not con- 
sider it necessary to go into the question 
of the franchise; but they were willing 
that 15 gentlemen, nominated by 900 
persons out of 250,000 people, should 
have the handling of no less a sum 
than £900,000. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) held up 
Belfast as a model of progress to all the 
other towns in Ireland. The Port of 
Dublin would bear favourable compari- 
son with that of Belfast; and the Port 
of Cork and others had increased at a 
far higher ratio. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), with the 
peculiar acquaintance with Ireland he 
so often displayed, and which he (Mr. 
Healy) believed to have been obtained 
through the City of Manchester, came 
down to the House and told the Irish 
Members that if they had the manage- 
ment of Belfast it would fall into decay 
like every other Irish town. Now, as 
this was particularly an Irish question, 
and could not affect the general interests 
of the nation, he would ask the English 
Government to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Irish Members, even in- 
cluding the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry). He would ask 
the House if it was fair that a number of 
English Gentlemen should interfere with 
the Irish Members in the decision of a 
question which was peculiarly an Irish 
and a local one? It was not sufficient 
for the right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) to tell them that the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill had been 
decided by a Select Committee upstairs. 
That Committee knew nothing about the 
matter, because the persons who were 
really interested in the question were 
never heard before them at all; and as 
to Petitions, the people of Ireland were 
much better employed than in sending 
Petitions to that House, where they 
were never regarded or considered. All 
that was done with public Petitions was 
to put them into a bag, and what was 
done with Petitions affecting Private 
Bills he was not in a position to say. 
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The presentation of Petitions in that 
House was simply a farce, and it was 
the knowledge of that fact which pre- 
vented the people of Ireland from send- 
ing up Petitions. He asked the House 
to consider the Bill on its merits. Was 
it desirable to give a close Corporation 
of 15 persons the power of handling 
£900,000, when they were only elected 
by 900 persons out of a population of 
250,000 ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he knew 
very little of the Bill, and nothing what- 
ever of the people of Belfast; but the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford;(Mr. Healy) was a very strong one— 
that the House should consider on which 
side the majority of Irish Members 
would vote, and should vote with that 
majority. As far as he could make out, 
there was an undoubted majority of 
Irish Members against the Bill. That 
being so, without troubling himself as 
to its merits, he, as an English Member, 
knowing very little about the Bill itself, 
should vote with the majority of the 
Irish Members in favour of the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not but feel that the principle enunciated 
by his hon. Friend below the Gangway, 
if adopted at all, should be carried a 
little further. The hon. Member for 
Northampton accepted the Irish Mem- 
bers as authorities on this subject; but 
why should not both he and they defer 
in turn to the superior knowledge of the 
Members representing and connected 
with Belfast. It appeared to him ab- 
solutely clear that those who represented 
the interests of Belfast in that House 
were strongly in favour of the Bill. 
Under these circumstances, and con- 
sidering, also, that the Bill had been 
fully considered by a Committee up- 
stairs, he should certainly support the 
Bill. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that if the 
recommendation of the President of the 
Board of Trade were carried out, and 
everybody refrained from going into the 
Lobby except those who were interested 
in the question, the defects of the close 
Corporation of Belfast would find ve 
few supporters indeed. This Bill did 
not deal really with the interests of the 
15 members of the Harbour Commission, 
but with the interests of Belfast, of 
Ulster, and the whole of Ireland; and 
it was the Representatives of Ulster and 
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the whole of Ireland who should be 
called upon to deal with the question. 
He thought the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had placed 
before the House a conclusive reason 
why they should vote in favour of the 
Amendment. The Bill was opposed by 
the majority of the Irish Members, and 
there should be no other reason required 
to induce the House to reject the Bill. 

Dr. LYONS said, he should certainly, 
as an Irish Member, support the Bill, 
and he regretted that two entirely dif- 
ferent issues were sought to be mixed up 
in the debate which had been raised. 
He believed that the state of the fran- 
chise in regard to the elections to the 
Board in question, as to the munici- 
pal representation of Belfast, required 
urgent reform; but he entirely failed to 
see what that had to do with the ques- 
tion mainly involved in the Bill before 
them. It was impossible to bring a ques- 
tion of industrial or municipal repre- 
sentation before a Committee simply 
appointed to inquire into the merits of a 
Private Bill like this. He regretted very 
much that the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry), in the observations 
he had made, should have thought fit to 
attack other Irish cities, such as Dublin, 
Cork, and Limerick; and he could only 
say, in answer to the charge of the hon. 
Member, that there were many respects 
in which the cities in Ireland referred to 
had made continued advance during the 
last 40 years. He trusted that, instead 
of endeavouring to create unwisely an 
ill-feeling against the ancient cities of 
Ireland, that—politics apart—LIrishmen 
would at all times be ready to support 
the local interests of all parts of the 
country without mixing up other ques- 
tions with them. Noone was a stronger 
advocate for the extension of the fran- 
chise in Ireland—industrial, municipal, 
and Parliamentary—than he was him- 
self; but it would only have the effect 
of bringing about an opposition to the 
extension of every form of the franchise 
if they endeavoured indirectly, by a 
side-wind, to interfere with it in dealing 
with the great commercial operations of 
a town such as Belfast, the admirable 
management of which hitherto had been 
a source of pride to all Irishmen, and 
certainly to himself. ; 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, that, as 
-a Member for an Ulster constituency 
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and a native of Belfast, and as one who 
had been all his life connected with that 
constituency, he wished to say a few 
words in reference to the Bill. The 
Harbour Board was a body of which 
everybody connected with the commu- 
nity of Belfast was proud. It was a 
body which had discharged its duty in a 
manner which had been the admiration 
of all persons acquainted with it. The 
improvement of the port under the 
auspices of the Harbour Board was one 
of those things which had been pleasant 
to contemplate in the existing state of 
Irish affairs. The present Bill had been 
introduced into the House of Lords, and 
in the first instance it was opposed by 
the Corporation of Belfast on account of 
certain matters in which the interests of 
the Corporation were concerned. A 
clause was introduced into the Bill to 
guard those interests, and the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast were satisfied. The Bill 
had now received the approval of every 
public body and every public interest 
connected with the borough of Belfast. 
It had passed Committees both of the 
House of Lords and of the House of 
Commons, and it had now reached its 
last stage before passing a third reading 
and receiving the Royal Assent. Tho 
only objection to it was, he understood, 
that the franchise of the electors of the 
Harbour Board was unsatisfactory. The 
answer to that was, that this Bill did 
not deal with that questioa at all. It 
would be out of Order to deal with it in 
this Bill. The Harbour Board, in the 
month of February last, passed a reso- 
lution binding themselves to introduce, 
on the earliest opportunity, a Bill for 
the lowering of the franchise. The 
Harbour Board were bound by that re- 
solution; but it was not a matter which 
could in any way affect the merits of 
the present application. This was not 
an application to put any public money 
into the hands of the Harbour Commis- 
sioners. It would only enable them to 
borrow money, and it was not the attack 
upon the public purse which it had been 
represented to be by hon. Members 
opposite. It was a Bill which would 
have the effect of helping and furthering 
the development of the trade of Belfast. 
It would be, therefore, an unusual and 
unheard-of thing, if the Bill were now 
rejected. In regard to what had been 
stated in reference to the Committee and 
local interests, it might possibly be sug- 
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gested that the opposition to the Bill 
had been stimulated to a certain extent 
by a feeling against other local interests 
which might come before the House at 
a later portion of the day. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 193; Noes 
26: Majority 167.—(Div. List, No. 274.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered; to be read the third 
time. 


DOVER HARBOUR BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FRESHFIELD, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
he felt the House would not tolerate 
him in addressing them at any great 
length on the subject of this Bill, nor 
should he excuse himself if he wasted a 
moment of the time of the House in 
any unnecessary observations. He felt 
it, however, somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine exactly to what amount of state- 
ment he should confine himself. The 
only Petition against this Bill had been 
withdrawn, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Cohen) 
had waived his opposition. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Colleague (Mr. 
Thorold Rogers), however, had put a 
Motion on the Paper stating some objec- 
tion to the Bill. One of the grounds 
of his opposition had been supported 
by the authorities of the House, who 
had directed the withdrawal of the 
clause which proposed to transfer the 
Harbour Works at Dover to the Har- 
bour Board. As to the other objec- 
tion which he (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
raised—namely, that to the constitution 
of the Harbour Board—he (Mr. Fresh- 
field) believed the hon. Member had 
been satisfied that the Board to which 
the Harbour was transferred in 1865 
was a Board constituted by Act of Par- 
liament, especially with a view to receive 
the charge of the Harbour Works, and 
it was acting in that capacity already. 
But the hon. Member’s reference to the 
lateness of the period at which this Bill 
was brought forward seemed to require 
some notice. His hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Kincardineshire 
(General Sir George Balfour) also had 
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a Notice of opposition on the Paper. 
That hon. and gallant Gentleman was a 
severe critic upon measures of this sort. 
He (Mr. Freshfield) did not quite under- 
stand his objections ; but he feared that 
he should not be able to remove them. He 
did not, however, think that his hon. and 
gallant Friend would divide the House 
upon the subject on the second reading. 
Upon the whole, he thought it would be 
his duty to offer a short statement upon 
the measure and its history. Perhaps 
he might content himself with stating 
that the scheme contained in the Bill 
was practically identical with the design 
contemplated in the Bill brought for- 
ward by the Harbour Board in 1874, 
and the Government in 1875. But the 
House might expect a little further in- 
formation from him upon the pro- 
ceedings which had taken place on 
this subject. Now, the first measures 
to which he need refer took place in 
1836 and 1839, when, firstly, a Select 
Committee, and, secondly, a Royal Com- 
mission, were appointed to take evi- 
dence on the general question of har- 
bours of refuge on the South Coast. 
These authorities recommended a har- 
bour in the neighbourhood of Dover. 
In 1843 a Select Committee of this 
House was appointed ‘‘to inquire into 
the subject of shipwrecks.’’ The pro- 
ceedings of that Committee were im- 
portant, because the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, gave evidence on tho subject. 
To that evidence he should like to refer, 
but considerations of time did not per- 
mit it ; and he would, therefore, only give 
a single answer of His Grace to the 
question put to him, whether it was 
not expedient to construct a harbour of 
refuge between Portsmouth and the 
Downs. His Grace’s answer was—‘‘ I 
think it is so desirable, as to be, in fact, 
absolutely necessary.” In 1844 Sir 
Robert Peel, as First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, followed up the proceedings of 
that Committee, and, by a Treasury 
Minute, recommended the appointment 
of a Royal Commission to enable, as he 
stated, Her Majesty’s Government to 
form a final and satisfactory judgment, 
and to inquire into the most eligible site 
for a harbour of refuge in the Channel. 
Firstly, where it should be easy of ac- 
cess; secondly, where it should form a 
station for armed vessels for the purpose 
of offence and defence; and, thirdly, be 
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capable of its own defence. The Report 
of that Commission, dated the 7th of 
August, 1844, gave preference to Dover 
as the place which, ‘with a harbour of 
refuge, would establish a military and 
naval station.”” Sir Robert Peel, who 
never did things by halves, referred 
that Report to the Departments, with a 
view to the preparation of designs and 
plans. The question was accordingly 
submitted to officers of both Services, and 
to civil engineers, including Mr. James 
Walker and Mr. Rennie. They recom- 
mended the formation of a harbour at 
Dover, which should inclose about 520 
acres of water, and they recommended 
that the eastern pier, now known as the 
Admiralty Pier, should be commenced 
forthwith. Accordingly, in 1847, the 
Admiralty Pier wascommenced. In the 
years 1861 and 1865 two Acts of Par- 
liament were passed in reference to the 
general subject, the one abolishing the 
passing tolls, and the other vesting the 
Dover Harbour with others in the Board 
of Trade. The Admiralty Pier took 
many years to construct; but as it pro- 
gressed it was found to be of great ad- 
vantage in facilitating the postal and 
cther communications with the Conti- 
nent. Being, however, a single arm 
running south, it was only partially 
effective for the purposes proposed, the 
shipping using it being open to winds 
from the east and from the west. Be- 
fore the year i873 the Admiralty Pier 
was substantially completed, and a cor- 
respondence then ensued between the 
Government and the Harbour Board, 
which resulted in the Government de- 
termining to complete the eastern pier 
with the breakwater, and thus to form 
an inclosed harbour, and a Vote was 
taken in that House for a grant of 
£10,000 on account of preliminary ex- 
penditure. In the year 1874, the Har- 
bour Board brought in a Bill for com- 
pleting the harbour on this principle. 
By the arrangement then made, the Go- 
vernment was to provide a considerable 
proportion of the funds necessary for 
the works, and the Harbour Board took 
power in the Bill to levy tolls and dues. 
At this time the Government of Mr. 
Gladstone had been superseded by the 
Government of Lord Beaconsfield, and 
when the Bill of the Harbour Board 
had passed certain stages, the Govern- 
ment requested them to withdraw their 
Bill on an understanding that they them- 


dir. Freshfield 
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selves would take up the scheme. The 
Harbour Board had, of course, no other 
object in view but the construction of 
the Pier, and on payment of their ex- 
penses by the Government they with- 
drew their Bill. In the following year, 
1875, in pursuance of this under- 
standing, the Government introduced a 
Bill for the purpose of undertaking the 
works which were substantially iden- 
tical with those proposed in the Bill of 
the Harbour Board. This Bill, on being 
read a second time, was referred to a 
Select Committee, who were specially 
instructed to report on the advantages 
that the proposed harbour would afford 
to the defences of the country, and for 
the purpose of refuge and Channel com- 
munication. The Committee was very 
ably and influentially composed, nu- 
merous witnesses were examined under 
it, among the rest the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, Colonel Nugent, Colonel Col- 
linson, Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, 
Sir John Hawkshaw, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, then First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. That Committee made its Re- 
port on the Ist June, 1875. He would 
like much to read the Report, but it 
would take too much time. He would 
content himself with saying that the 
Report was entirely in favour of the 
scheme originally proposed by the Har- 
bour Board, and subsequently taken up 
by the Government for the completion 
of the harbour at Dover, both on strate- 
gical and on general grounds. The Go- 
vernment having received the Report, 
however, did not proceed with the Bill; 
and in the House of Commons and in 
the House of Lords Questions were put 
to the Government as to their inten- 
tions in regard to it. In the House of 
Commons, in answer to a Question put 
by him (Mr. Freshfield) on the 13th July 
1875, the Government stated, through 
the present Lord Norton (then Sir 
Charles Adderley), President of the 
Board of Trade, that, in consequence of 
the works they had in hand, the Govern- 
ment were unable to proceed with the 
Bill that Session, and a like answer was 
given by the Duke of Richmond to Lord 
Granville in the House of Lords. Sub- 
sequently, Questions were put to the 
Government by himself to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which were answered in a similar strain; 
and the result was that, in consequence 
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of the expenditure of the country in 
foreign wars and other complications, 
no further proceedings were taken 
during the Government of Lord Bea- 
consfield. In 1880 the present Govern- 
ment, as the House knew, came into 
Office; but, as was well known to the 
House, its time had been so exclusively 
occupied by Irish affairs that no atten- 
tion could be given to such a subject as 
aharbour at Dover. Towards the lat- 
ter end of last year, however, it was 
understood that the works at Portland, 
which had been carried on for many 
years by convicts to the number of some 
2,000, had nearly come to a close, and 
it would be necessary to find employ- 
ment for these convicts. In that state 
of things the Harbour Board and the 
Corporation of Dover put themselves in 
communication with the Government, 
who appointed a Committee to consider 
the subject. The proposal, on the part 
of Dover, to employ these convicts on 
the harbour works was considered with 
others, and within the last few weeks it 
was understood that the Government 
were favourable to this appropriation of 
convict labour. During the interval 
since the withdrawal of the Government 
Bill, works had been in progress at 
Calais for the completion of:a deep- 
water harbour there. The two Rail- 
way Companies—the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway, and the South- 
Eastern Railway Company—who had 
been opponents of the original scheme, 
had, in consequence of these works, and 
on other grounds, come to the conclu- 
sion to build and employ larger vessels, 
and within the last few weeks these two 
Railway Companies had come to an 
understanding with the Harbour Board. 
The matter, therefore, at the present 
time, stood thus. The Dover Harbour 
Board had power to raise £500,000. 
The Railway Companies had agreed to 
find £150,000 each towards the con- 
struction of the harbour. The cost of 
the harbour was estimated at about the 
sum of £800,000. The funds, therefore, 
were forthcoming without any assist- 
ance from the Government, and it was 
in that state of circumstances that this 
Bill was brought in, all parties con- 
sidering that no further time should be 
lost in completing the scheme. The 
deep-water harbour at Calais was ex- 
pected to be completed in about two 


years. It was felt that there ought not 
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to be any delay in carrying out the cor- 
responding works at Dover. It was felt 
—and he hoped the House would feel— 
that the opportunity had now come for 
completing a scheme which had been un- 
der consideration for so many years, and 
which the changes in the circumstances 
had rendered so increasingly urgent. The 
harbour contemplated under the Govern- 
ment of the present Prime Minister, and 
subsequently taken up by the Govern- 
ment of the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
and recommended by so many authori- 
ties after so many inquiries, could now 
be undertaken without drawing the 
purse-strings of the country. He could 
not believe that the House would offer 
any opposition to the proposal. He had 
said that the opposition of the hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) was not withdrawn; but he 
could not help hoping that he would 
not persevere with it after the explana- 
tion he (Mr. Freshfield) had given of 
the circumstances under which this Bill 
was now brought forward ; and with re- 
gard to his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Kincardineshire (Sir George 
Balfour), though he was firm and un- 
compromising. in any position which he 
took up, he did not think that he would 
be disposed to divide the House against 
the Bill. With those few observations 
he begged to move the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Freshfield.) 


GeneERAL Str GEORGE BALFOUR, 
in moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice, said, in 1875 this Bill 
was brought forward, having been mooted 
in the House of Commons in 1873. The 
Government, in that year, moved a 
grant of £10,000, which was passed in 
the hours of 1 and 2 o’clock in the 
morning. On the Report, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) moved its rejection, and, on 
the division, it was only carried by a 
majority of 1. If the facts had been 
fully known, the vote given by himself 
would have been in opposition and the 
grant refused. That narrow majority, 
however, deterred the Government of 
that day from proceeding with the mea- 
sure. ‘The Government that succeeded 


| thought it necessary to proceed with the 


measure, and in 1875 the House of 
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Commons, on his Motion, came to a 
Resolution to refer the Bill to a Hybrid 
Committee. The hon. Member for Dover 
(Mr. Freshfield) had, in a brief form, 
narrated the circumstances connected 
with the proposal to construct this har- 
bour. His hon. Friend had said that 
various inquiries had been held in re- 
ference to the Dover Harbour; and he 
(General Sir George Balfour), in a draft 
Report which he drew up for the Com- 
mittee in 1875, detailed the inquiries 
which had been held on the subject. 
He enumerated no less than nine or ten 
inguiries within the last 50 years as to 
whether there should be a harbour in 
the neighbourhood of Dover; and the 
1875 Committee practically rejected the 
Bill for this Dover Harbour, by criti- 
cizing and indicating such serious de- 
fects in the plan and estimate as to 
render the proposal useless. Whilst 
admitting with his hon. Friend that it 
was of great importance that a harbour 
should be constructed somewhere be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Downs, he 
denied that Dover was the best spot. 
He agreed with many high authorities 
that Dungeness would be a better site 
for a harbour, because at this point 
there was a fine bay and a much more 
extended area. He doubted very much 
whether such a harbour as was contem- 
plated could be constructed for the sum 
of money suggested. Indeed, he be- 
lieved that five times the sum and five 
times the area would be wholly insuffi- 
cient for forming a harbour fit for the 
general and extended use needed. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it is not desirable to proceed with this Private 
Harbour Bill until Government have made 
known their final decision,—about the forma- 
tion in Dover Bay of the long contemplated 
Public, Military, and Naval Harbour,—as to 
their intentions about granting, in aid of the 
proposed private work, money grants, loans, 
subsidies, and tolls,—the use of convict labour, 
materials, lands, shores, and the use of the Ad- 
miralty Pier; also, to what inquiry the pro- 
posed work will be subjected, as to the sufti- 
ciency of the named capital and works to form 
and complete a private harbour which will fulfil 
the conditions set forth in the Petition of the 
promoters of this undertaking,”—(General Sir 
George Balfour,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question og gp “That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


General Sir George Balfour 


{COMMONS} 





Masor DICKSON said, if the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had opposed the 
Bill on account of the grant of public 
money he could have understood his 
opposition ; but, as it was, he was at a 
loss to understand why the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman wished to prevent 
Dover having a harvour which the 
people thought was necessary for the 
prosperity of their town. He could as- 
sure the House that a large majority— 
indeed, the whole of the inhabitants of 
Dover—were anxious to have this har- 
bour constructed ; and they hailed with 
pleasure the fact that now, for the first 
time, the Harbour Board and the two 
Railway Companies were unanimous in 
their desire and determination to carry 
the work out if possible. He therefore 
hoped the House of Commons would not 
stand between Dover and the object de- 
sired simply because a Gentleman from 
Scotland thought proper to statethat the 
harbour could not be constructed for the 
sum of money which was mentioned in 
the Bill. His hon. and gallant Friend 
belonged to a Profession more suited to 
destroy than to build up; and while he 
had said the sum of money mentioned 
in the Bill was totally inadequate for 
the purpose proposed, he had not backed 
his opinion by one single argument. He 
(Major Dickson) might inform the House 
that the promoters of the Bill were ad- 
vised by many most able members of 
the Engineering Profession that it was 
perfectly practicable to construct a har- 
bour such as was contempluted for the 
sum mentioned. He trusted the House 
would assent to the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
had on the Paper the following Amend- 
ment :— 

‘“‘ That, considering the large amount of public 
money (£734,388) expended on Dover Harbour 
between the years 1848 and 1875, and that a 
Private Bill, entitled the Dover Harbour Bill, 
has been brought very late in the Session into 
this House, which Bill proposes to vest the Ad- 
miralty Pier at Dover inthe Harbour Board of 
that port, it is inexpedient to proceed with this 
Bill at so late a period of the Session, especially 


considering the constitution of the Harbour 
Board.’ 


When he looked through the Bill he 
found it contained a proposition that 
the Admiralty Pier, on which he be- 
lieved something like £1,000,000 of 
public money had been spent, should 


| be handed over to the Dover Harbour 
i 
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Board; and that was originally the 

und on which he objected to the Bill. 
Fle had been informed privately, and 
also publicly, by the hon. Member for 
Dover (Mr. Freshfield), who introduced 
the Bill, that this proposition had been 
withdrawn; but he submitted it was a 
considerable wrong to independent Mem- 
bers of the House that private arrange- 
ments should be made between the pro- 
moters of Bills and public bodies as to 
the withdrawal of portions of Bills. If 
hon. Members took the trouble to go 
through Bills, it was but reasonable 
that Notice should be put on the Paper 
if any particular portions of the Bill 
were withdrawn. He admitted that he 
thought the withdrawal of the clause in 
this Bill respecting the Admiralty Pier 
had removed his objection; but when 
he looked more minutely into the Bill 
he found his objection was not entirely 
removed. He found that Dover Har- 
bour had been the subject of 20 or more 
Acts which had been carried through 
that House as Public Acts. These Acts 
dated as far back as the Reign of 
George IV.; and now this ancient har- 
bour was to be handed over to three 
private Companies—the Harbour Board, 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, 
and the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway Company. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, the har- 
bour was managed by the Harbour 
Board under powers conferred by Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
did not suppose the two Railway Com- 
panies would engage in the undertaking 
without having some consideration for 
the money they laid out and some con- 
trol over the harbour. His contention 
was that it was not to the public interest 
that a public harbour should be handed 
over to two Railway Companies and 
a Harbour Board. He regarded the 
present Bill with some alarm, for he 
knew that at the head of one of the Rail- 
way Companies was the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hythe (Sir Edward 
Watkin), and they never knew what 
would become of anything the hon. 
Baronet took in hand. His hon. Friend 
was engaged in a project very close to 
Dover for the purpose of connecting 
England with France. 

Sm EDWARD WATKIN rose to 
Order. The Channel Tunnel had no- 
thing whatever to do with the Dover 
Harbour. 
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Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
only desired to point out that as the 
Dover Harbour was very near to the 
site of the Channel Tunnel the manage- 
ment of the two undertakings would be 
in the same hands. The Railway Com- 
panies would never allow a great portion 
of their funds to be embarked in the 
harbour unless they had some control 
over the harbour, and that was a matter 
of very grave concern. Very large and 
comprehensive powers were to be put in 
the hands of persons whose actions in 
future required to be watched. Only 
one word more. It was perfectly true 
the Harbour Board was a reformed 
Board ; but it was in no proper sense a 
representative body. It was simply a 
body of nominees. It was a less repre- 
sentative body than the Harbour Board 
of Belfast, the constitution of which they 
had just had under consideration. It 
was a great deal to ask the House that 
such large powers aS were now pro- 
posed should be handed over to the 
Harbour Board and the Railway Com- 
panies who were promoting the Bill. 
He did not think it wise that the House 
should surrender an ancient harbour to 
private Companies; and, therefore, if 
his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir George 
Balfour) went to a division, he should 
certainly vote with him. 

Sr EDWARD WATKIN said, this 
question had nothing to do with the 
Channel Tunnel, of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark (Mr. Thorold Rogers) 
had spoken. This proposal was in the 
nature of a publicimprovement. As an 
old promoter of public works, he was 
bound to admit that most proposals like 
the present were attacked in the manner 
adopted by the hon. Member for South- 
wark. This was a proposal to do that 
which Parliament had, over and over 
again, sanctioned in one way and an- 
other; it was one which ought to have 
been made by the Government long ago. 
Private interests had again been intro- 
duced; in short, some hon. Gentlemen 
could not see that great military advan- 
tages could not be given as a matter of 
private profit, but must have the assist- 
ance of the Government. What were 
the facts? On the other side of the 
Channel there were works going on be- 
tween Cherbourg and Dunkirk inclusive, 
amounting to 3,000 or 4,000 acres, and 
at Calais and at Boulogne increased 
deep-water harbour and dock space of 
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more than 1,000 acres in area was being 
provided. The French Government had 
voted since 1879 no less than £6,900,000 
for the improvement and extension of 
the harbours opposite Dover, and it was 
for the English people to consider whe- 
ther we should give any answer to that 
enormous extension of French harbours 
—good for peace and war—which was 
now taking place. What was the only 
answer that was being given to the 
French works? The only answer at pre- 
sent was the construction of a small deep- 
water space by friends of his at Folke- 
stone. It was now proposed at Dover, 
with the consent of the Board of Trade 
and of the Government, and with the 
co-operation of every interest, to inclose 
600 acres of deep-water space, which 
would be something like an answer to 
what had been done at Calais and Bou- 
logne. Surely, the proposal was not 
one which should be ridiculed, and he 
hoped the House would take that view 
of the matter. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Kincardine- 
shire (General Sir George Balfour) had 
admitted that the best place for a stone 
harbour was Dungeness; but surely it 
was not a question of one harbour, when 
there were 12 on the other side of the 
Channel? Big ships were now the order 
of the day; big ships required deep water, 
and England could not keep her com- 
merce unless she enlarged her harbours. 
This was a step in the right direction, 
and he hoped the House would give to 
it its sanction. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not think that the arguments just ad- 
dressed to them were conclusive. He 
was inclined to think they did something 
to prejudice the case rather than other- 
wise. He could not help thinking that 
both the support of this proposal and the 
opposition to it had been based on some 
misconception. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) 
had put forward the proposal on the 
ground of patriotism, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dover (Mr. Freshfield) had 
pointed out that this would be a great 
military harbour, which would form a 
sort of answer to the considerable pre- 
parations of the same kind being made 
at Calais and Boulogne. If the har- 
bour was to be regarded in that light it 
would be totally inadequate. It would 
be nonsense to suppose that the pro- 
posed harbour, which would only give 


Sir Edward Watkin 
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us 600 acres of secured space in which 
very few of our great ships of war could 
lay with convenience, would be a set-off 
to what was being done by France. He 
did not think that the issue before the 
House was the construction of a military 
harbour at Dover. That was a matter 
upon which the Government would, some 
day or other, have to come to a decision, 
Neither was it a question of the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge; at all 
events, that was not the main point 
which the House had to consider. It 
was a question whether the people of 
Dover should be precluded by the fact 
that the Government might possibly, 
some time or another, have further pro- 
posals to make, from doing that which 
they considered absolutely necessary in 
order to secure the commercial prosperity 
of the port. This was a commercial 
harbour, an ordinary private commercial 
undertaking; and the question was, 
whether there were such flagrant objec- 
tions to the Bill as should prevent it 
being considered by a Committee up- 
stairs? He must say that the position 
of the Dover people had been rather a 
hard one. Tor a considerable number 
of years they had dwelt over this pro- 
posal, and had waited for the decision 
of the Government and the House of 
Commons upon the question of a larger 
scheme. Having had so much patience, 
they had some sort of claim on the 
House that now they should not be 
further interfered with. The opposition 
of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Kincardineshire (General Sir 
George Balfour) was not applicable to 
this proposal. It was quite true that in 
the Bill, as originally introduced, there 
were some clauses which vested the Ad- 
miralty Pier in the Harbour Board. 
There was certain justification for that 
in the fact that such a proposal had 
been made to the House by two succes- 
sive Governments. Certainly, a pro- 
position of that kind to hand over a 
piece of public property to what, after 
all, was a private trust, was a question 
which could not be decided by a Private 
Bill; for it must come forward in a 
Public Act, and it must involve a great 
question of public policy. The Board of 
Trade immediately communicated with 
the promoters of the Bill, and told them 
that the Government would be obliged to 
oppose the Bill if the proposals respect- 
ing the Admiralty Pier were proceeded 
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with. The Board of Trade had received 
a written assurance from the promoters 
that all the clauses dealing with that 
matter would be dropped. The Govern- 
ment must also object to the proposal, 
although it was a permissive one, to 
allow the Harbour Board to have the 
use of convict labour. If convict labour 
was to be employed at Dover, it must 
be employed under the control of the 
Government, and not under that of a 
private Company. The clause dealing 
with convict labour would also be 
dropped, and, under the circumstances, 
the Bill would be one of an exclusively 
private nature, and he thought the House 
would do well to allow it to go to a Com- 
mittee upstairs. He did not think it likely 
that any works would be proceeded with 
until the Government had been able to 
come to a decision upon the general 
question of the employment of convict 
labour. A Departmental Committee had 
been appointed to consider this matter, 
altogether, however, apart from the con- 
struction of a harbour of refuge or a 
great military harbour. It had been 
found necessary to find employment for 
convicts, and it was very probable that 
the Committee would recommend that 
the convicts should be employed in the 
construction of a harbour somewhere. 
Whether this would be at Dover he was 
not able to say; but, of course, when 
the Report of the Committee was settled, 
the Government would have to give a 
decision upon the whole matter. His 
hon. and gallant Friend (General Sir 
George Balfour) had spoken of the in- 
sufficiency of the estimates, and of other 
matters of detail. When his hon. Friend 
the Member for Southwark (Mr. Thorold 
Rogers) said the Harbour Board was 
not a representative body, it was quite 
as representative as other modern Har- 
bour Trusts. It was fully representative 
for the protection of all commercial in- 
terests; the interests of the Government 
in connection with the military defence 
of the country were represented by the 
Board of Admiralty, and all other in- 
terests of the harbour were represented 
by the Railway Companies. Having ex- 
plained these matters, he hoped the 
House would now agree to the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the Bill was of great importance, not 
only to Dover, but to the whole of the 
country; and he had been much sur- 
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 saeyy to hear the remarks of the right 
on. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, who said that, although 
the Government had already laid out 
nearly £1,000,000 at Dover in order to 
make a Government harbour of Dover, 
they were now going to allow a private 
Company to make a private harbour, 
and to inclose a certain amount of it, 
some 600 acres, which would not be 
sufficient for a harbour of refuge, for the 
general purposes of the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman had also stated 
that it might be presently necessary to 
make another harbour for the country, 
and that Dover might be selected. He 
wanted to know in what position the 
present trustees of Dover Harbour would 
be if another harbour were made and 
the accommodation at Dover were in- 
creased? The right hon. Gentleman knew 
very well that there was no harbour 
of refuge for military purposes be- 
tween Sheerness and Portsmouth. There 
were, 10 doubt, the Downs; but there 
was no harbour for military purposes 
between Sheerness and Portsmouth, and 
there ought to be a harbour not only 
for such purposes, but for the protection 
of our merchant shipping. He was one 
of those who had no great faith in the 
Government carrying out the necessary 
works properly. Let them look at the 
work which had been done at Alderney 
and Jersey, and see now grudgingly the 
money had been voted for works there, 
and how the only result had been the 
formation of inconvenient, insufficient, 
and ill-constructed harbours. Here they 
had a grand opportunity for making 
something that should be worthy of the 
country. It was evident from all that 
had been said that the harbour should 
be made for men of war. The hon. 
Member for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) 
stated that that was one of the great 
purposes for which the harbour was in- 
tended ; but they were now told by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade that at present the 
Government could not decide. whether 
this was to be a sufficient harbour, or 
whether they might not have to increase 
it hereafter. He asked the House to 
look at page 5 of the Bill, from which 
it would appear that the Government 
were going to allow their own pier to be 
included within the harbour. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
already stated that all clauses interfering 
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in any way with the Government property 
would be withdrawn, or so amended as 
to prevent such interference. , 
Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the House, in that case, would havea 
right to ask how the harbour was to be 
constructed, because, unless the existing 
pier was to be carried out to the east- 
ward for some 500 or 600 yards, as pro- 
posed in the Bill, he failed to see how a 
secure harbour was to be constructed. 
He should like to have some information 
as to what was going to be done. He 
resumed the right hon. Gentleman, as 
resident of the Board of Trade, knew, 
and he had been in hopes when the 
right hon. Gentleman got up he would 
have stated what the intentions of the 
Government were. He was quite sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers), sitting by the side of the 
President of the Board of Trade, would 
not for one moment deny that Dover was 
an important strategic place, which it 
was necessary to defend at all hazards. 
He was, however, glad for one thing 
that a harbour was to be made, be- 
cause he ventured to hope now that 
we should be able to secure decent 
vessels for the passage between Dover 
and Calais, and Dover and Belgium, 
so that people who suffered so much 
at present from the employment of 
small boats might hereafter be protected 
from that suffering. He was not satis- 
fied, however, with the answer which 
had been given by the President of the 
Board of Trade; and he asked the Go- 
vernment to explain more fully their in- 
tentions in regard to the future construc- 
tion of a harbour at Dover or elsewhere. 
GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he was perfectly certain that when 
the Bill went before a Committee it 
would be found altogether impossible to 
carry out the scheme for a harbour in 
the manner proposed by the Bill, and 
for the extended purposes set forth in 
the Petition on which leave was given to 
deposit this Bill at this late period of 
the Session. He was, therefore, willing 
to allow it to go before a Committee, in 
order that they might decide as to the 
sufficiency of the proposal as to its area 
and cost. He would, therefore, withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time and committed. 


dr. Chamberl:in 
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IONIAN BANK BILL (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he did 
not rise to oppose the second reading of 
the Bill; but there was one point in re- 
gard to the measure upon which he 
should like to have the opinion of the 
Government. This was, strictly speak- 
ing, an Ionian bank. Of that there was 
no doubt whatever, and there could be 
no objection to the provisions of its 
Charter so long as it carried on the 
business of banking ; but hitherto these 
Charters had been renewed from time 
to time in order to give the Government 
an opportunity of reconsidering the 
terms on which they were granted. It 
was quite true, as he had said, that this 
was an Ionian bank; but it was also true 
that banks of this character did business 
in England as well as elsewhere, andif 
their Charters were indefinitely renewed 
a principle would be introduced which 
would be very prejudicial to the public 
interests. He did not intend to oppose 
the second reading ; but he asked for 
some undertaking that the Charters of 
these banks should be subject to the 
pleasure of Her Majesty’s Government, 
so that they might be considered from 
time to time if the necessity arose. His 
reason for making this request was that 
the Charter of the Greek Bank had been 
renewed for a period of 25 years. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr. R. 
N. Fowler), who had charge of the Bill, 
was not in his place to explain the Bill, 
and therefore it might be better to post- 
pone the consideration of it until Thurs- 
day, when the questions which had been 
raised by the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of London (Sir John Lubbock) 
could be answered. The Government 
were quite alive to the importance of the 
point which had been raised by the hon. 
Baronet. 

Sirk HENRY HOLLAND wished to 
call the attention of the Secretary to the 
Treasury to the fact that this very bank 
was included in the Bill brought in in 
1879—the Chartered Colonial Banks 
Bill. That Bill, one of the objects of 
which was to allow Charters to be con- 
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tinued permanently, was withdrawn. If 
this Bill was to be allowed to pass, he 
should like to know the grounds for the 
change of opinion since 1879, seeing 
that this was one of the scheduled banks 
in the Bill of that year. He desired to 
know whether there were any special 
circumstances which distinguished this 
bank from the others in the Schedule? 


Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


QUESTIONS. 


— mon ro — 
POST OFFICE—THE IRISH MAILS, 


Mr. LEAMY asked the Postmaster 
General, What prospect there is of the 
completion of arrangements for the ac- 
celeration of the Mails between London 
and Dublin ? 

Mr. GRAY asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in view of the great 
importance of the subject, he will post- 
pone any final decision on the proposed 
new contract for the conveyance of the 
mails between England and Ireland until 
after an opportunity is given for dis- 
cussing the question on the Post Office 
Vote, or otherwise ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I am very anxious 
that the public should have the advan- 
tage, with the least possible delay, of 
any improvement that may be found 
practicable in the Mail Service to Ire- 
land. If, however, the hon. Member 
and Irish Members generally desire that 
the decision should be postponed in re- 
ference to the contract for the convey- 
ance of the mails until after the Post 
Office Votes have been taken, I shall 
have no objection to accede to their 
wishes on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUGHTERARD 
UNION—REFUSAL OF RELIEF TO 
THE FAMILY OF A “SUSPECT,” 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the Guar- 
dians of the Oughterard Union, County 
Galway, have refused relief to the family 
of Mr. Michael Flynn, who has been 
confined in Kilmainham for the last 
seven months; whether it is the fact 
that the family are destitute, and in 
need of relief; and, if the Local Govern- 
ment Board will therefore compel the 
Guardians to administer it ? 


{Jury 18, 1882} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case, 
Sir, that the Guardians of Oughterard 
Union have declined to give relief to the 
family of Mr. Michael Flynn. The re- 
lieving officer of the district has made 
two special visits to this family, the last 
visit being on the 11th instant, and has 
reported that they are in no way desti- 
tute, or in want of any assistance from 
the Guardians. The Local Government 
Board have no power to interfere in any 
individual case for the purpose of or- 
dering relief. 


STATE OF IRELAND—POLICE PRO- 
TECTION IN GALWAY. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the district of Cappard, 
Peter’s Dell, county Galway, on the 
property of a landlord named James 
Galbraith, there are at present, and 
have been for some time past, a 
police barrack occupied by ten men, 
and four huts containing a further 
force of twenty men; whether the said 
Mr. Galbraith is a gentleman who has 
been in the habit of obliging his 
tenantry to labour for him at a wage of 
eightpence a day; whether he applied 
for this extraordinary force of extra 
police in consequence of the refusal of 
his tenants to so labour for him unless 
upon increase of wages; whether the 
district in question is comparatively 
quiet, the most serious outrage com- 
mitted there being the burning of some 
turf ; and, whether it is the intention of 
the Government to continue the force of 
thirty men in occupation, and to charge 
any part of the cost of the force upon 
the poor occupiers of the district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There are eight 
men—five of whom are soldiers—in a 
hut at Cappard for the protection of Mr. 
Galbraith. There are six men in another 
hut in the vicinity for the protection of 
other persons; and there is a third hut 
on another part of the property contain- 
ing five men, which has been erected for 
the purpose of putting down crime and 
outrage. Mr. Galbraith has not been in 
the habit of obliging his tenants to work 
for him for 8d. a-day. Since October 
last he has paid them 1s. 6d. a-day, and 
prior to that he paid 1s. a-day. He ap- 
plied for police protection in consequence 
of his having refused terms dictated to 
him by his tenants relative tu the pay- 
ment of their rents. Up toa very recent 
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period he had been subjected to ‘a sys- 
tem of ‘‘ Boycotting.’’ The sub-district 
has been comparatively quiet since May ; 
but in the few months previous there 
had been a large number of outrages. 
There is no present intention of with- 
drawing any of the men from the dis- 
trict, and the question of charging any 
portion of the costs on the locality has 
not yet been decided upon. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
COUNTY COURT JUDGE OF CLARE. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, in the case of Mrs. Margaret 
O’Grady, tenant to Major General T. O. 
Crowe, who applied, on the 27th ultimo, 
to Mr. Charles Kelly, Q.C., the county 
court judge of Clare, to have a fair rent 
fixed, the tenant’s valuer estimated the 
fair rent at £55 10s., the landlord’s 
valuer, Mr. William Studdert, J.P., 
estimated the fair rent at £65 18s., and 
the county court judge fixed the fair 
rent at £70, or nearly five pounds in 
excess of the sum estimated by the land- 
lord’s valuator; and, whether the Go- 
vernment will take any notice of the 
conduct of the judge ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This isa serious 
question, Sir. Ihave got a letter from 
Mr. Kelly, and his explanation appears 
to me thorough and complete. Mr. Kelly 
says— 

‘‘ The following are in substance the facts of 
the case to which your letter alludes. The 
valuers of both landlord and tenant valued the 
land in its present deteriorated condition. It 
clearly appeared in evidence that the land had 
been considerably reduced in value by the illegal 
conduct of the tenants, who by cutting turf 
down to the gravel had rendered from 12 to 15 
acres utterly unfit for cultivation, contrary to 
law and the custom of the country. It was 
doubtful whether the tenant had any right to 
cut turf ; but whether he had or not, he certainly 
was not at liberty to cut away or destroy the 
mould under the turf. The valuers submitted 
that if the turf had been fairly and properly 
cut the land would have been worth considerably 
more than their valuations. Iam of opinion that, 
according to the true construction of the Land 
Act, the rent ought not to be reduced if the 
reduction in value is owing to the default of the 
tenant, and on that principle I accordingly left 
the rent where it stood.” 


I hope the hon. Member for Sligo will 
excuse me if I now read a sentence or 
two, not with special reference to him, 
but in consequence of the number of 
Questions put to me lately by hon. Mem- 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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bers in different parts of the House with 
regard to the decisions of officers sitting 
judicially to administer the Land Act, 
Mr. Kelly says— 

“T think it prejudicial to the administration 
of justice and an undue interference with the 
independence of Judges that a Member of Par. 
liament should be permitted by asking a Ques. 
tion to insinuate that a Judge is deserving of 
censure. Such a question cannot properly be 
inquired into by Question and Answer in the 
House of Commons. If a party feels aggrieved 
by any decision a remedy is provided for him by 
appeal to a higher Court, where the merits of 
the case can be fully investigated.” 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—PER. 
SONS DETAINED UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether William Russell is still de- 
tained in custody at Kilkenny on the 
charge of intimidation, under warrant 
of the Lord Lieutenant, although the 
state of his native district is orderly and 
peaceful, and though all the other sus- 
pects from Tipperary have been released; 
whether Arthur Moloney, arrested on the 
3rd of January last, is still detained in 
custody; whether he is the only suspect 
from the county of Kildare who has not 
been set at liberty ; whether, considering 
that he is only charged with inciting to 
intimidation, and that his district is 
quite peaceful, there exists any special 
reason in the case for his continued 
detention ; whether Patrick Neilan, of 
Gurtermone, county Sligo, and James 
M‘Donagh, of Geevah, county Sligo, 
have now been several months in prison 
on suspicion of inciting to intimidation ; 
whether the other suspects from that 
county have been released, and their 
families are in need of their help for 
harvest work; and, whether, in com- 
pliance with the assurances given by the 
First Lord of the Treasury upon the 2nd 
of May, the Government will now re- 
lease them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Lord Lieutenant was still continuing 
his inquiries with reference to William 
Russell. As to the prisoner Neilan, he 
had been released; and M‘Donagh he 
could not decide to release at present. 


POST OFFICE—THE LETTER CARRIERS. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he is now in a posi- 
tion to state what decision has been 
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arrived at with reference to the Memo- 
rials of the letter-carriers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, I am glad to be 
able to state, in reply to the Question of 
my hon. Friend, that a decision has now 
been arrived at on the subject of letter- 
carriers’ wages. Without troubling the 
House with details, I may state gene- 
rally that the effect of that decision will 
be, as regards the majority of the letter- 
earriers employed in London, to raise 
their scale at the maximum by 2s. a- 
week, and to substitute an annual in- 
crement for a triennial one. In the 
country the scales will be reduced from 
27 in number to seven, and these are in 
every case higher than those which they 
supersede. The system of good conduct 
stripes, carrying with them a special 
allowance of 1s., 2s., and 8s. a-week, will 
be extended to the country, and in this 
matter the country and the suburbs of 
London will be placed on the same foot- 
ing as London proper is now. In the 
case of the auxiliaries in London, whose 
time is only partially occupied by their 
official duties, their pay for the early 
morning delivery will be raised from 
10d. to 1s. a-morning, and after they 
have served five years as auxiliaries, it 
is my intention, provided they fulfil the 
conditions prescribed by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners and are considered 
eligible in other respects, to promote 
them to the establishment as opportunity 
offers. The revision will also affect the 
wages of lobby-porters, porters, stampers, 
and labourers, whose work, so far as re- 
gards hours of employment, is deter- 
mined by that of the letter-carriers. 

Mr. SUMMERS: At what date will 
the new scheme come into operation ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: From the time when 
the decision was arrived at—that is, 
from the end of last week. 


EGYPT—PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 
—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S GO- 
VERNMENT. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Porte has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Conference to send troops 
to Egypt as mandatory of Europe; and, 
if not, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has definitely arranged with any, 
and which, of the Powers to co-operate 
with the British forces in any further 


‘Military operations in that country ? 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, the 
Porte has not yet replied to the invita- 
tion of the Conference. The matter re- 
ferred to in the latter portion of the 
hon. Member’s Question has, of course, 
received the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government and of the Powers; but I 
am unable to make any statement upon 
the subject. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
can now state what steps were taken by 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour on the 11th of 
June to protect British life and property 
at Alexandria; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have approved his 
proceedings in not carrying out the in- 
structions addressed to him on the 15th 
of May directing him to land force, if 
required, ‘‘ to support Khedive and pro- 
tect British subjects and Europeans?” 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the hon. Member in his Question 
imputes to Sir Beauchamp Seymour a 
failure in duty in not carrying out the 
instructions he had received. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have entirely ap- 
proved of the conduct of Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour on the 11th of June in every 
particular; and if the hon. Member 
wishes to call in question the conduct 
either of the Admiral or of the Govern- 
ment, I would submit to the House that 
it ought to be done by direct Motion, 
and not by such a Question as he has 
now put. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would call the conduct of the Go- 
vernment in question by a direct Mo- 
tion, and would conclude with a Motion 
on this occasion. They had had enough 
of the reticence, concealment, and arro- 
gance of the Government. He did not 
for a moment say that the Government 
had intentionally deceived the House ; 
but he did say that the House had been 
deceived by the information the Govern- 
ment had given on several occasions, 
and if there was one proof more than 
another of the manner in which 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is out of Order in imputing intentional 
deceit on the part of the Government. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had mistaken him. He did not intend 
to attribute intentional deceit to the Go- 
vernment. He specially guarded himself 
against that, and what he said was that 
the Government had unintentionally de- 
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ceived the House by the information they 
had given. He would ask the House 
to reflect upon what was done yester- 
day. Twice the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had informed them 
that Germany approved the conduct of 
the Government in bombarding Alex- 
andria, and that Austria and Germany 
had declared that their conduct was 
legitimate. The Question was asked a 
second time, and the hon. Baronet said 
he had nothing to correct in his former 
answer. But yesterday his hon. Friend 
came forward and said he was not justi- 
fied in saying that Germany had as- 
sented. He did not assert that his hon. 
Friend had intentionally deceived the 
House, but that the House was deceived. 
They had had nothing but misleading 
information—not intentional deception 
—ever since the question of Egypt came 
before the country. He would prove it. 
On the 11th of May he (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) asked what steps had 
been taken to protect life and property 
in Alexandria, and the hon. Baronet 
said— 

““It is impossible for me to make any state- 
ment at present on the question of policy.”’ 


The hon. Baronet then went on to 
say— 

‘‘T have already stated . . . . that the pro- 
tection of both life and property was the most 
pressing matter in connection with the present 
state of things in Egypt, and that it had engaged 
the immediate attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and that no delay in regard to it 
had been caused by the French Government, 
although communications had taken place.””— 
[3 Hansard, cclxix. 460.] 


On the 15th of May he again asked 
what steps had been taken, and he was 
informed that— 

‘The English and French Fleets have gone 
to Suda Bay on their way to Alexandria,”— 
[Ibid. 670.] 

That was the day on which the instruc- 
tions to which his Question referred were 
given to Sir Beauchamp Seymour. And 
here he might say at once that he never 
had any intention of attacking Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour. [‘‘ Oh, oh!”’] The Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, who cried 
‘‘Oh!” had better learn to be as cour- 
teous in his answers as the right hon. 
Gentleman who was sitting next to him 
(Mr. Fawcett). Onthe 22nd of May the 
Under Secretary stated that he could 
make no further declarations on the 
subject, as he had already stated that 


Sir H, Drummond Woljf 
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Her Majesty’s Government entertained 
the belief that the measures they pro- 

osed would be satisfactory to the Porte, 
t was almost impossible for him to go 
on with all the instances of information 
given by the Under Secretary which had, 
unintentionally on his part, misled the 
House; but he would call attention to a 
eal statement, not made in that 

ouse, but ‘‘elsewhere.”? On the Ist 
of June the Marquess of Salisbury 
stated on good authority that he had 
heard there were 6,000 soldiers in Alex- 
andria, who for four days were erecting 
formidable earthworks, and that the 
English and French Governments would 
not allow the Fleets to stop them. On 
the very same day the Under Secretary 
told the House that England and France 
were now in absolute accord as to the 
steps to be taken in certain eventuali- 
ties, and that the two Governments felt 
confident that the course agreed upon 
would meet with the assent of the other 
Great Powers and of the Porte. The 
Under Secretary then went on to say— 

“With regard to the statements which were 

made in Parliament as to the ‘ perfect accord’ 
which existed between the Governments of 
England and France, I may repeat that these 
statements at the time were perfectly true. 
Circumstances, however, subsequently occurred, 
as shown in the Papers about to be laid on the 
Table, which, although they in no way changed 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, may 
have an influence in other quarters.” — [Jbid. 
1786.] 
Again, on the 2nd of Jiine, the right 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. 
Bourke) asked the hon. Baronet whe- 
ther any communication had been made 
to the Lgyptian Government on the sub- 
ject of the earthworks, to which Ques- 
tion the hon. Baronet replied— 

‘*No, Sir, not at present. It is desirable 
that I should state in advance that I do not 
think it would be proper for me to answer any 
Questions that might be addressed to me next 
week on the subject of these earthworks, because 
there might be matters passing in respect of 
them on which it would be undesirable to 
speak. I can only say that the matter has 
not escaped the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” —[Jid. 1938.] 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked if 
the hon. Gentleman would kindly read 
the reply which he made a few days 
later, and in which he gave the whole 
of the facts with regard to the earth- 
works ? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he would be happy to do so if the hon, 
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Baronet would give him the date of the 
reply to which he referred. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he could not give the date, as he was 
unprepared for this discussion. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND W®LFF said, 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
not altogether free from this habit of 
misinforming the House on these sub- 
jects. On the Ist of June he had placed 
upon the Notice Paper a Question ad- 
dressed to the right hon. Gentleman as 
to the truth of the rumour that Indian 
troops were about to be brought to Suez 
with the view of protecting British in- 
terests, and to that Question the right 
hon. Gentleman gave the following 
answer :— 


“Perhaps I may take this opportunity of 
taking notice of the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), who asks me 
whether there is any truth in the rumour that 
Indian troops are about to be brought to Suez, 
with the view of protecting British interests, 
and asserting the Sovereignty of the Sultan in 
Egypt? I could not undertake to answer a 
prospective Question as to particular measures 
to be adopted in a great political contingency of 
this kind; but under the cireumstances, and as 
the case as to the Indian troops is peculiar, I 
may say that no plan of that kind has been 
adopted, nor is it at present contemplated.” — 
[Ibid. 1783-4. ] 


[Mr. Grapsrone: Hear, hear!] The 
right hon. Gentleman had different tones 
in his cheering, which might be inter- 
preted in different ways. He contended 
that his answer was misleading to the 
House, because it inferred either that 
the Government was ignorant of the 
existence of the earthworks at Alex- 
andria, or else that they did not con- 
template using the Indian troops in 
Egypt. On the 1ith of June the mas- 
sacre at Alexandria took place, and he 
had frequently sought to obtain infor- 
mation as to what steps had been taken 
for the purpose of protecting life and 
property at that place, but had never 
obtained anything that approached a 
satisfactory answer to his Questions on 
the subject. When he had again pressed 
for information on the matter, the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, new in his 
Office, rode off on the plea that he had 
been passing imputations upon Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour—a plea that 
was utterly groundless. On the 12th of 
June, in reply to a Question, the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State for 
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said— 


“Sir Beauchamp Seymour has power to land 
seamen and marines if he thinks it advisable to 
do so.”—[3 Hansard, cclxx. 822.] 


On the 13th of June the hon. Baronet 
said— 

“The present state of anarchy will not be 
allowed to continue. I cannot go into any details 
of the measures which will be adopted.” 


On the 14th of June the hon. Baronet 
said that— 


« “He had only to inform the hon. Member 
that the Government had the most perfect con- 
tidence in the tact, discretion, and courage of 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, and that Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour had power to land seamen and 
marines to any extent he pleased from the Fleet 
under his command.” 


He should like to know what other in- 
structions Sir Beauchamp Seymour had 
at that time. The Under Secretary went 
on to say— 


“There were four ships cruising off the coast, 
three of which were able to go into the harbour 
of Alexandria whenever they pleased. Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour was in possession now of 
a very large force. There was also a large 
French force, and a considerable force belong- 
ing to the other Powers, who would be sure to 
land troops and Marines if we did so for the 
protection of their subjects. The Government 
were content to leave the question whether a 
force should be landed or not to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour. The hon. Member for Portsmouth 
had spoken of our relations with the Porte as 
though we were in quarrel with the Porte at 
the present moment. All he (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) could say was that our relations with 
the Porte were friendly in the extreme; and 


| the language which had been used by the Sultan 


himself personally to Lord Dufferin showed an 
absolute agreement with this country in regard 
to the steps to be taken in Egypt.”—[Jbid, 
1134-5.] 


On the following day the hon. Baronet 
said that--- 


‘‘The total European population of Egypt 
was, of course, very large indeed. There were 
30,000 Greeks, 15,000 French, 15,000 Italians, 
4,000 British (including Maltese), and 4,000 
Austrian and German subjects.” 


Later he said that— 

“Up to the present Sir Edward Malet had 
not called upon British subjects to leave the 
country, nor had any other foreign Consuls 
called upon their fellow subjects to do so,.”— 
(Ibid. 1257-8.] 

Later again, he says— 

‘The meeting which took place between the 
European Consuls was a meeting between the 
Representatives of Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Russia, France, and England. There were pre- 
sent at that meeting the Khedive, Dervish 
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Pasha, and the whole of his suite from Constan- 
tinople, and Arabi Pasha also. The object of 
that meeting was to receive an answer to a de- 
mand that had been made on Dervish Pasha by 
the Representatives of the Powers in regard to 
steps which should be satisfactory to the Great 
Powers to insure the safety of Europeans in 
Egypt. Dervish Pasha stated that Arabi had 
informed him that he would implicitly obey the 
orders given by the Khedive. The Khedive im- 
mediately issued orders for restoring the public 
tranquillity. These are the words to which I 
alluded yesterday—‘ Dervish Pasha said that 
under the urgent circumstances of the case he 
would assume joint responsibility with Arabi 
Pasha for the execution of the orders of th 

Khedive.’ The European Consuls then said tha 

the danger to the security of Europeans took 
precedence over all other questions for the mo- 
ment, and that the political situation did not 
enter into the discussion. ‘They also said to the 
Khedive and the Imperial Commissioners that 
they thought the discussion that had taken place 
with regard to the Europeans had nothing to do 
with the objects of Dervish Pasha’s mission in 
Egypt.” —(Jbid. 1259.60.] 

On the same date the hon. Baronet 
said— 

“He had already stated that there was a 
large force of men-of-war at Alexandria, and 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour had a large force, 
which he was empowered to land. No doubt, 
instructions had been given to some of the 
foreign admirals to a like effect. It was also 

robable that seamen and marines would also be 

anded..... Five ships, the Minotaur, the 
Achilles, the Agincourt, the Northumberland, and 
the Sultan, left Gibraltar for Malta at 7 o'clock 
that morning under Sir Beauchamp Seymour’s 
orders.””—[ Ibid. 1277.] 

The fact was, that the House was re- 
ferred to the Greek Kalends for informa- 
tion on the subject. The production of 
the Papers had been postponed week 
after week, and the Government would 
neither let the House know what had 
happened in the past nor what was being 
done in the present, and Heaven only 
knew what would happen in the future. 
On the 16th of June the hon. Baronet 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs said— 

“Sufficient vessels are chartered and at the 
disposal of Sir Beauchamp Seymour to provide 
for the removal of all British subjects who wish 
to leave.’’—[Idid. 1410.] 

On the same day, as to the earthworks, 
he said— 

~ The construction of earthworks appears to 
have begun at daylight on the 29th ultimo. On 
the 4th of June the Admiral reported by tele- 
graph that two guns had been mounted that 
morning. Very brief telegraphic communications 


on the subject of the earthworks were received 
between those dates.” —{ bid. 1412.] 


The same day the hon. and gallant 
Sir 1, Drummond Wolff 
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Baronet the Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) asked of the 
Prime Minister— 

“‘ Whether a sufficient force was now ready to 

land, so as to insure that protection, which was 
naturally looked for, considering our paramount 
interests in Egypt ?’’—[Jdid. 1420.] 
[ Cries of “Oh!” and interruption.] He 
wished to draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the Chair to the con- 
duct of some of the new Baronets oppo- 
site. On the same day the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, in one 
of those equivocal statements with which 
he was accustomed to delight the House, 
said— 

“ As to whether a sufficient force was ready 

to land for the purpose of protecting British life 
and property, I do not think it would be expe- 
dient, considering the risks that arerun.... 
by the prevalence of unauthorized rumours 
. ... toenter in any manner into that sub- 
ject.”—([Zdid. 1420-21.] 
[ Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to think that the bombard. 
ment of Alexandria and the slaughter 
of British subjects were matters for 
laughter. On the 19th, he had asked 
the hon. Baronet— 

“What steps had been taken . , . last Sunday 
(the 11th) for the protection of British life and 
property at Alexandria; and, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government nourished the belief that 
the repetition of such steps would be sufficient 
to preserve British interests in that City in case 
of the renewal of hostilities ?”’ 


To which he replied— 

“Sir, the despatch of Sir Beauchamp Sey- 

mour, which will answer the first part of the 
Question, is on its way home. With regard to 
the second, instructions have been sent, which, 
we believe, will meet the exigencies of the 
case.” —[ Ibid. 1606.] 
On the 20th he repeated the Question as 
to the steps taken on the 11th, to which 
the Secretary to the Admiralty re- 
plied— 

“Sir, the hon. Member yesterday addressed 
this identical Question to my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Ihave nothing to add to the answer then given 
by my hon. Friend.” —{ Ibid. 1758.] 

Thus, on the 20th, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty refused to give any further 
reply to Questions on the subject. It was 
impossible to get any information on 
the question, although he was informed 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour did not 
land troops because he had been for- 
bidden to do so by the Government. 
(Sir Jonn Hay: There were none to 
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land.}] Undoubtedly that was true; but 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had stated that there was a large 
force under the Admiral to land. It was 
difficult to reconcile these statements. If 
it was necessary for the credit of this 
country that there should be hostilities 
in Egypt, he was sure on that side of 
the House no difficulty would be thrown 
in the way of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but the House had a right to 
know what was about to be done. How 
was it that, after bombarding Alexan- 
dria, we had left it to be looted and 
burnt? Did we intend to allow Arabi 
to consolidate his forces, and to treat 
Cairo and the rest of Egypt as he had 
done Alexandria? The Government ap- 
peared to be leaving everything to the 
Conference, which did not appear to 
be able to come to any conclusion—a 
Conference which was sitting when 
the massacre took place, which was 
sitting when the bombardment took 
place, which was sitting when Alexan- 
dria was sacked and burnt, and which 
was now sitting while Arabi, per- 
haps, was preparing to devastate the 
rest of Egypt. He had asked whether 
Her Majesty’s Government had approved 
the conduct of Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
in not carrying out their original orders, 
and to that Question he could get no 
answer. In putting the Question, he 
did not intend to cast the slightest im- 
putation upon Sir Beauchamp Seymour ; 
but he wished to know who was answer- 
able for the loss of life and property 
that had occurred at Alexandria? He 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) repudiated 
the statement of the Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Read the words of the Question. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
hon. Gentleman interpreted the words 
in such a way as to avoid answering 
straightforwardly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I objected to answer the Question, be- 
cause it imputed to Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour a failure of duty in not carrying 
out his instructions. The words are 


{JuLy 


whether the Government ‘‘ approve of 
his conduct in not carrying out his in- 
structions.” 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that perhaps the hon. Gentleman would 
say where, in his Question, the words 
‘failure of duty” occurred, Sir Beau- 
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champ Seymour appeared to be approved 
in not carrying out his instructions of the 
15th of May, which were that, if neces- 
sary, he was to land forces to protect the 
Khedive and British life and property. 
He did not land forces for that purpose. 
He asked whether his non-compliance 
with these instructions—which were the 
only instructions laid before the House 
—was approved by the Government ? 
He wished to ask the Government to 
tell them what position they were in. 
Were they drifting into war? Were 
troops being made ready in order to go 
to Egypt? Were the transports taken 
up? Were the Indian troops ordered 
to Egypt? Were they on the verge of 
war withuut the Vote or the approbation 
of that House? If the Government 
thought it necessary to go to war, no 
doubt they would be supported ; but he 
did not think it fair that during week 
after week and month after month in- 
formation should be withheld until they 
found themselves launched into hostili- 
ties incurring great expense. The 
country was in great anxiety, and really 
did not know what the chances of to- 
morrow were. They might find them- 
selves embarked in a war, perhaps not 
only with Egypt, but also with some other 
Power, who had not considered the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria legitimate. He 
begged to move the adjournment of the 
House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That this House do now adjourn.’”’— 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have listened 
to the hon. Gentleman for a considerable 
time, and I really must say that I am 
quite at a loss to understand the pur- 
pose or utility of such a speech as that 
just delivered. I cannot see what his 
object is. It appears to me that he 
rambled on from point to point in order 
to lay before the House an immense 
number of quotations, with what end I 
do not know. He has proved no point— 
he has not even stated any. He has 
accused the Government largely, and my 
hon. Friend near me in particular, of 
having misled him by the answers given 
to Questions; but he has not shown in 
what way he has been misled. He rose 
in answer to the chullenge, or appa- 
rent challenge, of my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Admiralty ; but he has 





not met the challenge in the slightest 
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degree. Tho challenge of my hon. 
Friend was, in fact, that if the hon. 
Gentleman wished to impugn the con- 
duct of the Admiral he should do it by a 
direct Motion; but he has made no 
direct Motion of that kind, nor, indeed, 
any one upon which any issue can pos- 
sibly be raised. He has occupied a good 
deal of the time of the House, as if he 
thought that commodity of so little value 
that the more it was thrown away the 
better, but he has made no direct Mo- 
tion, nor raised any direct issue upon the 
subject, which would serve to collect the 
scattered members of his speech into a 
whole. One thing he has said, and 
upon that, which appears to be the only 
intelligible portion of the hon. Gentle- 
man’s remarks, I shall say one word. 
He says that Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
has not carried into effect the instruc- 
tions given to him on the 15th of May; 
and, founding himself on that allega- 
tion of his own, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, he insinuates that there have 
been counter-instructions conveyed by 
the Government. He makes the insinua- 
tion on no other basis than a mere alle- 
gation of his own, that Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour did not carry into effect his in- 
structions. That is a most wanton and 
wilful assertion of dishonourable con- 
duct against Her Majesty’s Government 
for which he has not the smallest shadow 
of ground. Those who, without the 
smallest shadow of ground, make these 
wanton and wilful assertions come within 
a measurable distance of the act of 
calumny. There is a distinction. I am 
sure that the hon. Gentleman would not 
wilfully calumniate anyone; but this 
rash statement is, at any rate, in some 
degree culpable. But I do not admit 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour did not 
carry into effect the instructions given 
on the 15th of May. He was directed 
to land a force if required to support 
the Khedive. They were not absolute, 
but conditional instructions. [Sir Joun 
Hay: He had no force to land.}] Will 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
suffer me to’pursue_one line of thought 
before I come to another? Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour has not said he had no 
forces to land. That is the opinion of the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman; but 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour has not stated 
that; and he | foe not found his justifi- 
cation, and we do not found our justifi- 
cation, upon it. Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
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mour did not land the force which he 
had at his command. I say that in de- 
fiance of the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman; because Admiral Seymour did 
not deem it necessary, politic, or expe- 
dient; and in that judgment he has 
been approved by the Government, who 
make themselves responsible for the 
action of Sir Beauchamp Seymour. If 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth has any knowledge of secret 
counter-instructions, in contradiction to 
public instructions, let him produce 
them, and we will deal with them. 
He has produced nothing of the kind, 
and he has founded himself, in the 
insinuation he has made, upon an 
allegation that Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
did not carry his instructions into effect 
—in reference to which the hon. Gentle- 
man is wholly mistaken. Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’s offence appears to be that, in- 
stead of taking the hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion, with which probably he was 
not acquainted, he formed his own 
judgment and acted upon it. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
the right hon. Gentleman asks what are 
the grounds upon which my hon. Friend 
has put his Question and made the ob- 
servation he has made, and he charges 
my hon. Friend with putting a Question 
which expresses something within mea- 
surable distance of a calumny. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That observation 
of mine referred, not to the Question, 
but to the speech of the hon. Gentleman. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Well, the hon. Gentleman puts a Ques- 
tion and receives an answer, which ap- 
pears to him and to many others to be 
far from satisfactory ; and he then makes 
observations and suggests, as the one 
reason for the nature of the answer 
which he received, not that secret in- 
structions were given to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, but that it may very well be, 
and that it probably is, the case, that 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour has received 
instructions since those given on the 
15th of May, which justify him in the 
action he took, or in his abstinence from 
action, on the occasion of the bombard- 
ment, or of the proceedings of the 11th 
of June; and that we have not yet got 
from the Government that information 
which will enable us to say whether any 
such instructions were given or not. 
Well, then, it is rather hard that my 





hon. Friend should be charged with 
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something coming within measurable 
distance of calumny when he wishes to 
know whether that is or is not the case. 
There may be nothing at all worthy of 
blame in the communications made by 
the Government from time to time to 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour ; but one must 
be, at any rate, struck with this fact— 
that on a critical occasion like this steps 
were not taken such as would appear to 
many persons to be necessary for the 
purpose of endeavouring to protect life 
and property. We say that, as far as 
we are permitted to know of the com- 
munications that have been made be- 
tween the Government and the Admiral, 
his instructions of a previous date would 
not only have authorized, but rather 
have suggested to him that he ought to 
have taken steps of a different character 
from those which were taken, and my 
hon. Friend asks whether he abstained 
from taking those steps on his own au- 
thority, or in consequence of subsequent 
instructions received ? I cannot conceive 
of a more legitimate question to put 
under such anxious circumstances, and I 
must say it appears to me but natural 
that he should have made some obser- 
vations on the want of fulness in the 
answer received. One or two things 
must be borne in mind. In the first 
place, very grave events have taken 
place at Alexandria, involving questions 
of the honour of Great Britain, involv- 
ing questions of the interests of Great 
Britain, and involving questions as to 
the protection of the lives and property 
of British subjects. These events are 
patent to all the world. They have 
taken place in view of English men-of- 
war, sent there, as we understood, for 
the express purpose of protecting these 
interests. ‘The whole mission, as far as 
we can understand, was one of self- 
defence, and we want to know—and na- 
turally everybody wants to know—how 
itis that the mission so sent ended so un- 
satisfactorily with respect tothe protection 
of life and property as it has done? Yet 
we have no Papers on this matter. We 
are told that we cannot have the Papers 
which will explain the whole case until 
the latest date. We are told that Papers 
are presented up to the end of May, and 
that there will be other Papers given 
which will bring us to the beginning of 
the Conference; but these will, as re- 
gards this matter, hardly bring us within 
measurable distance of understanding it. 


{Juxy 18, 1882} 
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And, therefore, we feel that we have a 
right to know from the Government 
what the real state of the case is. My 
hon. Friend has observed—and it has 
occurred to many of us—that it is really 
rather remarkable that the Government 
upon this occasion do not propose to 
bring forward any Vote or ask for any 
sum of money, which would naturally 
lead to their explaining the nature of the 
proposal they have in contemplation. 
They tell us, on the imperfect Papers 
laid before us, that if we have anything 
to censure in their conduct, we have a 
right to bring forward a Vote of Censure. 
We have that right, of course; but we 
know that we cannot get the Papers 
which will give us information down to 
the time of which we are speaking. And 
we are entitled, therefore, 1 think, to 
ask, without raising any question as to 
a Vote of Censure, for full explanation 
of the course which has been pursued, 
and is now being pursued, and of the 
conduct, not only of our own ships, but 
also of those of the other Powers with 
whom we have always been told we 
were in entire accord. Of course, I do 
not feel that moving the adjournment 
of the House at Question time is the 
best way of obtaining the information ; 
yet I should like to know what other 
ways are open to us? For my part, I 
think my hon. Friend has put a very 
natural Question, and that he has not 
justly earned the censure which has been 
applied to him by the Prime Minister. 
I remember there was a very remark- 
able answer given even yesterday by the 
Prime Minister in reply to the hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Baron Henry 
De Worms). He said— 


“ Our distinct judgment is this—that prepa- 
rations adequate to cope with that army would 
most certainly not have been allowable under 
the instrument which is called the ‘ Self-deny- 
ing’ Protocol.” 

If that is so, it raises and confirms the 
view of my hon. Friend that there was 
something to cause instructions to be 
given, or something which stood in the 
way of landing the troops for the pur- 
pose of preventing those evils which we 
see have taken place, and which, we be- 
lieve, might have been prevented. But 
all that is watter on which we have the 
most imperfect information—information 
which is only given in answer to Ques- 
tious—and I cannot but think the House 
will feel that my hon. Friend was within 
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his right in putting the Question and in 
moving the adjournment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I rise to explain, 
and not to comment on what has been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman. I 
must explain what I said myself, for 
there was a little confusion in the Ques- 
tion put by the hon. Member for Green- 
wich yesterday which I did not actually 
clear up. The hon. Member spoke of 
the ‘‘Self-denying” Protocol, and so I 
recognized it ; but, in truth, he ought to 
have referred to the understanding es- 
tablished with reference to sole action 
which was a totally different matter. I 
never should have said a word to the 
hon. Gentleman had I understood the 
Question. I never heard him put it. I 
understood hii and his Friends near 
him most distinctly to recognize the ac- 
cusation which I considered was implied. 
But, Sir, as regards that Question, the 
right hon. Baronet has put it in a per- 
fectly clear form, and I can say in answer 
that there are no instructions whatever, 
subsequently to the 15th of May, which 
in any manner bear on this subject. 
There is nothing in the answer given 
by me yesterday which has the slightest 
connection with it. 

Mr. GORST said, he thought inde- 
pendent Members had great reason to 
complain of the manner in which they 
were treated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. When the adjournment of the 
House was some time ago moved by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), the Prime Minister 
was extremely severe upon him because 
he had not shaped his accusation against 
the Government in the form of a definite 
Motion ; and the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, following the lead of the right hon. 
Gentleman, challenged his hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) to bring forward a 
Motion if he wished to censure the Go- 
vernment or the Admiralty. He (Mr. 
Gorst) always followed as far he could 
the advice of the Prime Minister, and 
accordingly he gave Notice of a definite 
Motion yesterday. But when a Notice 
was given of a definite Motion the Go- 
vernment treated independent Members 
with contempt. He appealed to hon. 
Members below the Gangway, to those 
who had been independent Members, 
whether, in trying to do their duty to 
their constituents, it was not an awkward 
dilemma, to say the least, to have either 
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to incur the mockery or the contempt of 
Her Majesty’s Government? At the pre- 
sent moment he desired to remind the 
Prime Minister and his Colleagues what 
the charge against Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was. The act of the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria had horrified the 
whole civilized world, and the Govern- 
ment had studiously taken away from 
the House all power of discussing that 
event. They had, however, had dark 
hints and dark deliverances from the 
Prime Minister and his Colleagues. It 
was intimated the other day, in the course 
of an irregular debate, that the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria was a revenge 
for the massacre—a sentiment which he 
confessed filled him with horror. Yes- 
terday there was an interesting conver- 
sation, in which the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright) and the Prime Minister vied 
with one another in their admiration of 
the moral law; but it seemed to him 
that a little explanation was required 
before that profound veneration for the 
moral law could be reconciled with the 
act by which so many hundreds of our 
fellow-creatures were put to death. The 
whole civilized world, he thought he 
might say, had charged upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government that they were to 
blame for that massacre, because they 
did not provide their Admiral with a 
sufficient force to land and check the 
scenes of horror which were certain to 
follow. So far, the accusation against the 
Government had not been properly heard 
in that House; but their defence had 
been sketched out in the answer to the 
Question of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Greenwich (Baron Henry De Worms). 
He understood the Prime Minister to 
say that the Government could not have 
been reasonably expected to foresee that 
consequences such as those which did 
ensue would ensue from the bombard- 
ment. He should like to remind the 
Prime Minister of a statement which 
appeared in Zhe Standard of July 7, 
four or five days before the bombard- 
ment occurred. It was as follows :— 

“ The Arab population of the town are more 
excited than I have yet seen them, and it is 
only the attitude of the troops which preserves 
order.” 

He thought that statement ought to 
have attracted some attention from Her 
Majesty’s Government, because, as far 
as he was able to observe, the Corre- 
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spondent of Zhe Standard was usually 
much better informed of the state of 
affairs than Her Majesty’s Government, 
and certainly far better than Members 
of that House. The Correspondent con- 
tinued— 
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‘‘In the event of a formal notice being given 
of intended action being taken, there is little 
doubt that, in accordance with Arabi’s previous 
declaration to myself, the troops will be with- 
drawn from their work of keeping order in the 
streets, and the city will then become the scene 
of riot and plunder.” 


That was the statement made by the 
Correspondent of a newspaper, on the 
authority of Arabi himself. How would 
the Government reconcile that public 
declaration of what would happen in the 
event of a bombardment with their own 
assertion that they could not be ex- 
pected to have foreseen that such disas- 
trous consequences would follow ? There 
was another point which would be cleared 
up if the House were allowed to debate 
this matter—namely, whether the Ad- 
miral had sufficient forces to land for the 
protection of the lives and property 
of the people of Alexandria. On this 
matter the Government would be on the 
horns of a dilemma, for if the Admiral 
had not sufficient forces, the Govern- 
ment were to blame, and their conduct 
was tainted with all the cruelty of a man 
who destroyed game which he could not 
possibly retrieve. If, on the other hand, 
the Admiral had sufficient forces to land, 
by whose order was he prevented from 
landing them? Was it by the Govern- 
ment at home, or by the imprudent Pro- 
tocol which they had signed and agreed 
to beforehand? The position of those 
who desired to challenge the conduct 
of the Government was extremely em- 
barrassing, because if they acted as his 
hon. Friend near him and an hon. Friend 
opposite had done, and moved the ad- 
journment of the House for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the Govern- 
ment to these dreadful events, they were 
met with the mockery of the Prime 
Minister, who said—‘‘If you have an 
opinion of this kind, why don’t you for- 
mulate it in the shape of a Resolution, 
and take the sense of the House?” If, 
entrapped by that advice of the Prime 
Minister, any Member of the House was 
so foolish as to formulate a Motion on 
the subject, the Prime Minister said— 
“Qh, you are only a private Member ; 
we cannot give you a day for such a dis- 
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cussion,” and the right hon Gentleman 
sat down in indifference, and would not 
allow the sense of the House to be taken. 
He (Mr. Gorst) believed that if the 
Prime Minister dared take the sense of 
the House as to whether the Govern- 
ment were to blame for the terrible pil- 
lage and destruction of Alexandria, he 
believed that even in that House, in 
which they professed to have so enor- 
mous a majority, and in which they pos- 
sessed, no doubt, a strong and solid 
phalanx of Friends, they could, if not 
defeated, only save themselves from a 
Vote of Censure by a very narrow ma- 
jority. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, he was sorry the 
Prime Minister had left, as he desired 
to say one word of apology to him and to 
the House for interrupting the right hon. 
Gentleman during his speech, but not at 
all to withdraw what he had said at the 
time. He thought it was but fair to the 
gallant Admiral, who had done his work 
so admirably with the means at his dis- 
posal, to state that which he himself 
knew, and which he felt eure his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for East 
Derbyshire (Admiral Egerton) would 
confirm—namely, that the force at the 
disposal of Sir Beauchamp Seymour was 
totally insufficient to enable him to land 
any forces to protect life and property in 
the City of Alexandria on the 15th of 
May. He had at that time seven ships, 
from which he could not have landed 
more than 700 men. The measure of 
what he could have done then was to be 
seen from the force which he landed after 
the engagement. The men he landed 
after the bombardment for the purpose 
of extinguishing the fire numbered under 
900, and by landing these he disabled 
his ships from further action. After 
that there arrived the Zamar, with 1,000 
Marines, and troops also came from 
Limasol, in Cyprus, making a force 
altogether of 5,500 men. If it was ne- 
cessary at this moment, when Arabi’s 
Army had withdrawn tc some consider- 
able distance from the town, to land 
5,800 men for the maintenance of order 
and the protection of the Khedive, how 
was it possible that when Arabi was in 
the town the Admiral could be expected 
to land 700 men on the 11th of June to 
be there and then sacrificed to the fury of 
the mob? As had been pointed out, the 
Government threw the blame on the Ad- 
miral, by asserting that he had instruc- 
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tions to land men for the defence of life 
and property, when he had only now re- 
ceived a sufficient number of men to 

erform that duty. It was only fair and 
just to the gallant officer, who had car- 
ried out so accurately and so well the 
orders of the Government, that the House 
should know that he had not at his dis- 
posal those men whom the Government 
said he had, and that he had not one 
tithe of the number necessary to perform 
the duty he was ordered to perform. He 
hoped the House would forgive him for 
defending a gallant officer whose conduct 
was brought in question. [‘‘ No, no!” 
and ‘‘ Yes, yes!”] The Admiral had 
received instructions which he had not 
the means to carry out. It was only 
right it should be shown what number 
of men seven ships would be able to 
land, and the House could judge whether 
the number was sufficient to perform the 
duty which it was suggested was to be 
performed by the gallant Admiral. There 
was one other point to which he would 


refer. A month ago, the Secretary to’ 


the Admiralty had told them, what he 
had ventured to challenge, that the ships 
sent to Alexandria would be able to enter 
the harbour. Why did they not enter 
the harbour? Because they drew too 
much water. Why did they engage the 
forts at a distance of 3,000 or 4,000 
yards, so that their shells fell occasionally 
into the town? Why did not the Ad- 
miralty send light-draught iron-clads in 
addition to the Penelope, so that they 
might have attacked these forts from the 
inner harbour, and not have fired the 
town? He supposed the Government 
did not think they were going to make 
war. They sent vague instructions to 
the Admiral, and did not give him men 
to perform the duty they said he ought 
to have performed; and they did not 
send him the kind of ships that were 
necessary. With the means at his dis- 
posal, he had performed all that the 
country could expect of him; but the 
Government were to blame for not put- 
ting proper means at his disposal, and 
they were still more to blame for throw- 
ing dust in the eyes of the country, and 
saying that the gallant Admiral had 
sufficient forces at his disposal, an asser- 
tion that the course of events had dis- 
proved. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was sorry to take up any part 
of the time of the House. The right 


Str John Hay 
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hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir John 
Hay) had made two statements which 
ought to be immediately corrected. One 
was a small matter with reference to 
himself. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman stated that he (Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman) had asserted that the ships 
at Alexandria could enter the harbour. 
If any fault were to be found with him, 
it should have been that he declined to 
give any information as to the draught 
of the ships. He never said that they 
could all enter the harbour of Alexan- 
dria; and he should be sorry that it 
should be thought he had given wrong 
information. But there was a more im- 
portant matter. The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman waxed indignant in 
defence of the character of Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, suggesting that he had 
been held up to the world as being to 
blame because he did not carry out his 
instructions on the 11th of June. The 
fact was that no such feeling had ever 
entered into the minds of the Govern- 
ment. He had repeatedly said in the 
House—and he had said so that day in 
answer to a Question—that the Go- 
vernment approved the conduct of the 
Admiral in every particular. If any 
blame was to be laid upon anyone for 
what had happened onthe 11thofJune, it 
was upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
Blame had been laid upon the Admiral 
that day, not by him, but by the hon. 
Gentleman below the Gangway. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
give to the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
a most emphatic contradiction. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that no denial, however emphatic, 
could get over the /ttera scripte ; the hon. 
Gentleman stated that Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour did not carry out the instruc- 
tions addressed to him. He would again 
say, as he had said before, on more occa- 
sions than one, that Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour had throughout the whole 
of these transactions received the full 
approval of the Government. 

Apmirat EGERTON said, the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman who moved 
the adjournment of the House suggested 
an imputation upon the Admiral, and 
he was very glad to hear the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s repudiation of any such inten- 
tion. He believed the Admiral had 
done everything he could, and would do 
soin the future. With regard to one of 
the observations of his right hon. and 
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Beauchamp Seymour had nota sufficient 
force with him on the 4th June. It was im- 
possible for the commander of any man- 
of-war, or any number of men-of-war, 
under any circumstances, lying before a 
own with a great number of inhabit- | 
ants and containing a great many nar- | 
row and tortuous streets, to have a suffi- | 
cient number of men to land in the face | 
of a very formidable force of at least 
10 or 20 times that which he would 
have under his command. The men- | 
tion of the fact that a large force had 

gone from Limasol, in Cyprus, attracted 

the attention of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 

site. For himself, he still looked upon 

Cyprus as imparting more of weak- 

ness than strength ; and, after all, as a 

matter of fact, the number of troops that 

came from Limasol only touched there 

and never landed. 

Mr. BOURKE said, there were two 
remarks of the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth that had not been noticed by the 
Prime Minister, and it would be con- 
venient if the Under Secretary would 
clear up the points before the debate 
closed. His hon. Friend said that the 
Under Secretary had in one answer told 
the House that the English and French 
Governments were prepared for any 
eventualities that might take place at 
Alexandria. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I never 
said in Alexandria. 

Mr. BOURKE: Then the Prime Mi- 
nister said so. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No; it 
was an answer of mine to which the 
tight hon. Gentleman refers ; but he has 
added the words, ‘‘in Alexandria.”?’ My 
hon. Friend was speaking about inter- 
vention in Egypt, and what I said had 
nothing to do with Alexandria. 

Mr. BOURKE: Alexandria, surely, is 
in Egypt. 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: My 
right hon. Friend has added the words 
“at Alexandria.” The question upon 
which the hon. Gentleman was speaking 
in that portion of his speech had refer- 
ence to general intervention to prevent 
anarchy in Egypt, with regard to which 
he was quoting my declaration at that 
time. 


Mr. BOURKE said, the point of his 
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French Governments were prepared for 
any eventuality, and were in perfect ac- 
cord with respect to the steps to be taken 
in any eventuality. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Not in 
any eventuality. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that, under 
those circumstances, it was a very ex- 
traordinary thing that the French Fleet 
had not taken part in the operations 
which the English Fleet had engaged in. 
That was the point, and he hoped it 
would be cleared up. The other point 
that had not been noticed was that the 
Porte was said by the Government to be 
in perfect accord with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to the events which had 
taken place in Alexandria. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir. 

Mr. BOURKE: I certainly under- 
stood my hon. Friend to make the ob- 
servation. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: No, 
Sir; I did not say that. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
words were these— 

“ Our relations with the Porte were friendly 
in the extreme; and the language which had 
been used by the Sultan himself personally to 
Lord Dufferin showed an absolute agreement 
with this country in regard to the steps to be 
taken in Egypt.”—[3 Hansard, cclxx. 1135.] 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
is the date of that? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: June 
14th. 

Mr. BOURKE said, that was some 
time before the bombardment. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps it is better that I 
should reply to the two Questions put to 
me by my right hon. Friend, although 
my right hon. Friend on neither occa- 
sion appears very accurately to have fol- 
lowed what fell from the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth, who correctly quoted my 
words. With regard to the first Ques- 
tion, he refers to a statement which I 
made in the middle of May, that the 
English and French Governments,though 
certain differences had previously oc- 
curred between them, as I had stated to 
the House, in answer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition, 
were then in complete accord in view 
of future eventualities. Those are the 
words I used, and the Papers now be- 
fore the House show the meaning of 
this statement, which was made two 
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Government of its consent to eventual 
Turkish intervention ; that was received 
on the Saturday, and the statement was 
made on the Monday. The second 
Question is with regard to the perfect 
accord which I stated prevailed on a cer- 
tain day in June between the Turkish 
and the English Governments with re- 
gard to the condition of things in Egypt. 
It had no reference to any particular 
proceedings at any one particular point 
—such, for instance, as at Alexandria; 
but it referred to general accord on the 
Egyptian Question. I went on to say, 
in answer to those who said that we were 
not on friendly terms with the Porte, 
that the language of the Sultan to Lord 
Dufferin was in complete accord with 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government. 
That wasso. My right hon. Friend now 
asks if anything has happened since 
that time to break through that accord. 
I have already informed the House that 
the Porte protested against the bom- 
bardment of the forts at Alexandria be- 
fore the bombardment took place, and 
that the Porte protested while the bom- 
bardment was going on. We have re- 
ceived no further communications from 
them since the bombardment was con- 
cluded, and I have twice stated the cha- 
racter of the protest they have made. I 
have pointed out to the House that they 
were made under some misapprehension, 
as it was stated that the fire of the 
British Fleet would not be returned by 
the forts, although the House knows 
that, as a matter of fact, our fire was 
returned. I think I have now answered 
the two Questions of my right hon. 
Friend. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he would not have taken part in the dis- 
cussion but for the answer given to him 
yesterday by the Prime Minister to the 
Question whether the Government, by 
signing the self-denying Protocol, pre- 
cluded themselves from landing at Alex- 
andria, immediately after the bombard- 
ment, sufficient troops to prevent the 
terrible events that followed. He ven- 
tured to say that the answer of the Prime 
Minister was susceptible of only one 
interpretation. The right hon. Gentle- 
man replied thus— 

“ Our distinct judgment is this—and this is, 
I think, a substantial answer to the Question— 
that preparations adequate to cope with that 
Army would most certainly not have been allow- 


able under the Protocol called the ‘Self-denying’ 
Protocol, or the Protocole de Désintéressement.”’ 


Sir Charles W. Diike 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: It should 
have been called the Protocol of sole 
action. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS was 
not aware that there were two Protocols; 
but, however that might be theoretically, 
as a matter of fact there was only one, 
and that was the self-denying Protocol 
which he had already mentioned. Some 
weeks ago, when he had asked whether 
that Protocol might not, in certain con- 
tingencies, so bind the hands of the 
Government that they could not act on 
an emergency, he had been met by the 
answer that such Protocols had been 
signed both in 1840 and in 1880. But 
the Protocol signed in 1840 to settle the 
Syrian Question had nothing to do with 
the special interests of England ; and the 
Conference which met then, as in 1880, 
had to decide questions in which all the 
Powers were equally interested. The 
present Conference was totally different, 
and bore no resemblance to the other 
two, as one Power—England—had a 
special and paramount interest in its 
proceedings. The answer of the Prime 
Minister, if it meant anything, meant 
this—that though the Government were 
allowed to bombard Alexandria, the 
self-denying Protocol so bound their 
hands as to prevent them from landing 
troops to protect those who had suffered 
from the bombardment. That Protocol 
reflected little credit on those who, by 
accepting its self-denying conditions, had 
paralyzed the action of England. But 
now the right hon. Gentleman tried to 
explain that it was not the Protocole de 
Désintéressement, but some other instru- 
ment, which had caused this disastrous 
result. The House, however, was entitled 
to know, if the Protocole de Désintéresse- 
ment, which had unquestionably been 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
prevented the Admiral from landing 
troops, how it was that it did not prevent 
the ships from bombarding the forts of 
Alexandria? It appeared that a large 
body of troops, under Arabi, were now 
between Alexandria and Cairo, and in 
command of the railway—would that 
Protocol so fetter the Government as to 
preclude them from taking steps to pre- 
vent atrocities in Cairo such as had oc- 
curred in Alexandria? It scemed to 
him that, both inside and outside of the 
House, it would be very difficult to 
satisfy the people of the country that the 
Government had done their duty, if to- 
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morrow brought news of such an event, 
and the Prime Minister sheltered him- 
self under some extraordinary instru- 
ment which debarred England from 
acting without the consent of the Con- 
ference. If that was to happen, the Go- 
vernment ought never to have entered the 
Conference. Hetrusted that the House 
would have an opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion of the conduct of the Go- 
vernment, which, after producing an- 
archy in Alexandria, found itself, by its 
own act, unable to protect those who 
were injured by its policy. He would 
not occupy the time of the House fur- 
ther; but he believed that when such 
an opportunity occurred, the opinion of 
the House on this question would be 
given with no uncertain sound, and would 
be echoed and re-echoed throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, I only wish to 
make one remark, and that is in answer 
to the very plaintive speech of the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), who expressed himself as em- 
barrassed at the want of an opportunity 
for discussing a subject in which he 
takes the greatest possible interest. I 
think we know the reason why the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham and 
his Friends are unable to find the oppor- 
tunity which they wish, and that is this. 
Whether they have the sanction of their 
Party or not—whether their action is 
approved by the Leaders of their Party or 
not—I do not say whether it is the in- 
terest of the country or not, that they 
have done so, but they have tried, in 
season and out of season, to force on a 
discussion for which the House of Com- 
mons was not prepared. In the absence 
of the means of discussion a policy has 
been pursued which I think most detri- 
mental to the interests of the country— 
most detrimental to the good name of 
the country—and most detrimental to 
the Forces of Her Majesty. They have 
pursued a policy of attack by insinua- 
tions in Questions—a policy of reading 
from anonymous reports in regard to 
points at which our troops and ships 
might be engaged—in order to give the 
prominence of a Parliamentary discus- 
sion to reports which were not authenti- 
cated, and in regard to which it was 
impossible for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to reply. The Leadets of the Oppo- 
sition have not thought fit, either because 
it does not suit their purposes, or because 
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they think it inconvenient, and not in 
the interests of the country, that these 
questions should at the present moment 
be discussed. The Leaders of the Oppo- 
sition, I say, have not thought fit to 
support these proceedings ; but what does 
it matter to the small knot of independent 
Gentlemen who mostly sit below the 
Gangway opposite? A more unsatis- 
factory discussion than that which has 
taken place to-day it is impossible to 
conceive—a discussion misleading to the 
Continent—because those who are re- 
sponsible, the Front Opposition Bench, 
have not taken part in it with a form of 
speech or attack, but have left it to the 
hon. Members below the Gangway, who 
are less responsible. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”’] 
There has been no speech of attack on 
the Government from the Front Bench 
opposite. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition did 
throw his cloak for a moment over the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), and I remember it, 
because I thought at the moment if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) wished to raise questions 
and ask for information from the Go- 
vernment he would have done so him- 
self, or through one of those with 
whom he acts, and would not have 
selected the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth. The right hon. Gentleman 
defended the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth in regard to the remarks of 
the Prime Minister as to the charge 
of secret instructions, and the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the words 
were “subsequent instructions;” but, 
if my ears did not entirely deceive me, 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth did not 
speak of ‘‘ subsequent instructions,” but 
distinctly formulated the charge against 
the Government that there were “secret 
instructions ’’ which were purposely kept 
from the House. When the Prime Mi- 
nister repudiated the charge, the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth did not withdraw 
it, and the protection which the Leader 
of the Opposition extended to the hon. 
Member was scarcely needed, because 
the hon. Member had not retracted the 
charge he had made. I have no wish 
to intervene further in this debate, be- 
cause it is not the least likely that 
any words from hon. Members on this 
side of the House will have any effect 
on hon. Members who will not fall in 
with the general policy of their own 
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Leaders; but I think it is important that 
it should be understood out-of-doors that 
if these debates raised on the adjourn- 
ment of the House are one-sided and 
only conducted by a small knot of Mem- 
bers, it is because these occasions are 
generally viewed by the House as incon- 
venient for the discussion of the serious 
questions for which the adjournments 
are moved, and unsatisfactory in every 
possible respect. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
object of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down was 
to discredit the action of what he called 
a small knot of independent Members 
who did not act with their Leaders. But 
if there was anyone to whom that obser- 
vation applied in the strongest manner 
it was the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. For in so far as the right hon. 
Gentleman had made himself prominent 
in the House since this Parliament as- 
sembled, it had been as the Leader of a 
small knot of Members, who had acted 
independently of their Leaders. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the hon. 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), in the Motion of which he had 
given Notice, acted as the mouthpiece of 
asmall knot of Members. Now, so far 
as his knowledge went, his hon. and 
learned Friend had acted entirely for 
himself; and, if without concert with 
the Leaders of the Party, equally with- 
out concert with anybody else in the 
House. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
said that the effect of the speech of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Portsmouth 
(Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was to dis- 
credit the action of the Fleet. He did 
not think that was the effect of his hon. 
Friend’s speech. What his hon. Friend 
wanted to attack was, not the action of 
the Fleet, but the inaction of the Go- 
vernment. What his hon. Friend wanted 
to impress on the House was that, if 
proper steps had not been taken to pre- 
serve life and property in Alexandria, it 
was because the Government refused to 
give sufficient powers to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour to act in such a manner as they 
ought to have known would be neces- 
sary if the bombardment was under- 
taken. His hon. Friend said that Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour had only 700 men 
at his disposal, and the Government re- 
plied that they had no reason to believe 
that more would be necessary, because 
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would burn and pillage the town. But 
he had in his hand a despatch from Mr. 
Cookson to Lord Granville, dated May 
30, which gave the Government ample 
warning, and which foreshadowed with 
fatal accuracy the evils which had sub- 
sequently occurred. In this despatch 
it was stated that the English resi- 
dents in Alexandria thought the crisis 
was only suspended, that all the ele- 
ments of danger remained, that their 
perils would be renewed, and that with 
the disablement of the forts a -period of 
great danger to Europeans would com- 
mence, as they would be at the mercy 
of exasperated soldiers. They said also 
that the whole available force for shore 
operations did not exceed 300 men, al- 
though the Squadron had been sent out 
to safeguard European life and pro- 
perty. He was not sure whether the 
Squadron since that date had not been 
increased ; but it had not, at all events, 
been increased at the time of the bom- 
bardment to a sufficient amount to allow 
the Admiral to land men. Therefore, 
their case against, not the Admiral or 
the Fleet, but the Government, was that 
they engaged in a course of action with- 
out having taken sufficient precautions 
to obviate perils which were foreseen by 
others, and should have been foreseen 
by them. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, who 
spoke amid continued interruptions, said, 
that what the country was most anxious 
about at present was the steps Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were taking to pre- 
vent occurrences at Cairo similar to those 
which had happened at Alexandria. He 
observed that the absolute accord which 
was taken on the 15th of May to exist 
between France and England had been 
shown, he supposed, in the withdrawal 
of the French Fleet. In a telegram sent 
by the Government to the Admiral on 
Friday last, they said— 

‘“‘ Opposition having ceased, do not dismantle 
the forts or disable the guns; endeavour to 
open friendly communications with the Khedive, 
and invite him to assert his authority.” 

That was to say, that those forts which 
had proved so formidable and required 
such a prolonged bombardment to silence 
were not to be dismantled, and those 
guns which had given such proof of 
their metal were not to be disabled. The 
next phrase was still more remarkable. 
‘‘Endeavour to open friendly commu- 
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friendly ? We were not at war with the 
Khedive. The Admiral had been humi- 
liated by the fetters that had been im- 

osed upon him. He wished to know 
what steps the Government were going 
to take to save Cairo and the rest of 
Egypt from the fate of Alexandria? ; Jn- 
terruption.| The Correspondent of Zhe 
Zimes, whose information was generally 
more accurate than that furnished to the 
House by the Government, had said that 
morning that if any disaster did occur 
it would be the fault, not of the Admiral, 
but of the Government. [ Jnterruption. | 
The bombardment had been rendered 
necessary through the neglect of the Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty’s Government, 
having once taken this matter up, were 
bound to restore order in Egypt. { Znter- 
ruption.| He regretted that the hon. 
Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) was, 
as usual, continuing his unmannerly in- 
terruptions. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. The 
hon. Member for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) 
was issuing a succession of sounds that 
were unearthly, but were not heavenly. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member for Eye had possession of the 
House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT wished 
to know why, on the 11th of June, in- 
structions had not been sent to the Ad- 
miral to land a force. In his opinion, the 
blame for the loss of life and property 
that occurred was due to the want of 
proper instructions being sent to the Ad- 
miral. If there was a joint action at 
all, let it be with the Sovereign of Egypt, 
whose rights could not be denied. Let 
the Government follow out the policy 
which would have been adopted by a 
Palmerston or a Beaconsfield—a kind 
yet resolute and determined policy—in 
dealing with the Sovereign of Egypt. 
If, after every opportunity offered, that 
Sovereign declined to act with them, let 
them have recourse to isolated—at all 
events to determined—British action. 
The Government had laid Alexandria in 
ruins, had destroyed many lives and 
millions of property, and had injured 
the interests of the bondholders. They 
had destroyed Egypt and thrown her 
back 20 years. Let them take the 
step needed promptly, and let them at 
once send a sufficient force to be effective 
and at the same time merciful. Let 
them at once ask .the Commander at 
Alexandria to state exactly how many 
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sailors and marines were available for 
landing on the 11th of July. 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned 
till Zo-morrow. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
Order, and asked whether the remaining 
Questions would now be taken ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Under the special 
circumstances of the case I think those 
Questions should be dropped. 


QUESTION. 


— oN — 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS BILL. 


In reply to Sir Jonn Luszocr, 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE stated that he 
had been unable to induce the right hon. 
Member for Whitehaven (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) to remove his block from 
this Bill, and consequently would intro- 
duce it in ‘‘ another place.”” He hoped the 
Bill would reach the House of Commons 
and become law this Session. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
five minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—200o— 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Bruu 213.) 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


[ Progress 17th July.] 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 

PART II. 


SvuPPLEMENTAL Provisions. 


COMMITTEE. 


Clause 12 (Exclusion of tenants of 
holdings of an aggregate valuation ex- 
ceeding thirty pounds). 

Mr. HEALY said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose to this clause, which he 
hoped the Government would find no 
difficulty in accepting. A man might be 
nominally possessed of two holdings— 
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that is to say, his name might be entered 
on the rate-book as possessor of them, 
while they were actually in the occupa- 
tion of his sons as assignees. The object 
of the Amendment was to enable the 
assignees of the holding to apply for the 
benefit of the Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 2, after ‘is,” leave out 
* possessed,’’ and insert ‘in occupation.” — (Ir. 
Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ possessed ’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porrer) said, the 
Government could not accept the Amend- 
ment. The person primarily responsible 
to the landlord, although he might put 
his son in occupation of the farm, would 
be the person to whom the Act applied ; 
and it would be impossible for the 
Government to make the distinction in- 
dicated in the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. HEALY said, he thought the 
Government could not have considered 
his point sufficiently, because they had 
already given way upon it in the Bill. 
They had agreed to bring up on Report 
an Amendment extending the benefit of 
the Act to two persons, each paying £25 
a-year for a farm entered inthe rate-book 
at £50, and it seemed very hard that they 
refused to accept this Amendment, which 
contained the same principle. It would 
seem that the Government, by taking ad- 
vantage of a technicality, wished to oust 
parties entitled to the benefit of the 
Act. Let the Committee take the by no 
means uncommon case of a man parcel- 
ling out his holding valued at £50 per 
annum between his two sons. The 
operation might have taken place 20 
years ago; and yet, according to the 
statement of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, those sons would not be entitled 
to the benefit of the Act. He should be 
quite with the Government in regard to 
eases in which the possession was divided 
for colourable reasons, in order to get 
relief from arrears since the introduction 
of the Bill. But he contended that the 
Act ought to apply in the case of a hold- 
ing in the occupation of two sons for 15, 
10, five, or even one year before the Bill 
was brought in. For these reasons he 
trusted that the Government, who had 
already admitted this principle in an 
earlier section, would see the justice of 
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adopting a similar principle in the pre- 
sent instance. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the statement 
he made was that, where the landlord 
recognized it as a fact that there were 
two distinct holdings rented at £30 or 
under, the tenants should not suffer, 
although the farm might stand in the 
rate- book as one holding at £50 or £60 
per annum. 

Mr. HEALY agreed that the right 
hon. Gentleman had correctly stated the 
case. The whole point lay in the word 
‘* possessed,” which, as he understood 
it, meant possession in law. He was 
willing that the principle laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken should be extended to his Amend- 
ment. 

Tut SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the ques- 
tion of rating had nothing to do with 
the subject that had been raised. If a 
person were the tenant of two different 
holdings, jointly valued at not more than 
£30 a-year, and if he were the person 
responsible for the rent to the landlord, 
he would be the person to obtain the 
benefit of the Act, even if he had put his 
sons in possession of the holdings. An 
arrangement of that kind on the part of 
the tenant was made for his own conve- 
nience; it made no difference to the land- 
lord how he disposed of the occupation 
of the farm. Butifa person responsible 
for the rent of two holdings, jointly 
exceeding in value £30 a-year, gave 
them up to his sons or herds, he would 
not come under the Bill so long as he 
remained in legal possession of the hold- 
ings. Again, if a man placed his son on 
one of the farms with the assent of the 
landlord, and the landlord looked upon 
him as being the tenant, and received 
from him the rent of one of the holdings, 
that son would be the tenant, and, as 
such, would be entitled to the benefit of 
the Act. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he thought the hon. 
Member for Wexford was under the 
impression that the word ‘ possessed” 
implied some technical right. According 
to the way in which the hon. Member 
had put his Amendment, a man might be 
in occupation of a holding, but not as 
tenant. He suggested that the Solicitor 
General for Ireland might meet the ob- 
ject of the hon. Member by agreeing to 
insert after the proposed Amendment 
the words ‘‘ as tenant thereof,” 
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Mr. GIBSON said, he hoped the Go- 
yernment would not admit the altera- 
tion proposed by the hon. Member for 
Wexford. With regard to thé sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Givan), it appeared to him incon- 
sistent with the words at the beginning 
of the section. 

Dr. LYONS said, no doubt, the in- 
quiry into cases of this kind would 
be very stringent. He asked what would 
be the status with regard to the Bill of 
persons who, as was frequently the case 
in Ireland, were in the rate-book and in 
the books of the landlord as the ‘‘ Re- 
presentative” of persons deceased or 
absent? In many parts of the country 
rents were being received, and receipts 
given, from year to year in the name of 
Mr. So-and-So, the representative of — 
say Mr. John M‘Carthy. The explana- 
tions of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War were, no 
doubt, for the moment, well understood 
in that House; but it was not what was 
said or understood there now that would 
rule hereafter ; they had to consider the 
way in which the Act would be inter- 
preted by the Court. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was always 
ready to accept the expositions of the 
law made by the Government lawyers in 
that House; but he often thought that 
Mr. Law, now Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, must have bitterly regretted, when 
he stood alone, so to speak, in the Court 
of Appeal, some of the readings of the 
law which he gave during the passage 
through the House of the Land Bill of 
last year. In view of the experience 
they had of the hard way in which every 
line of that Act had been construed, he 
asked the Solicitor General for Ireland 
whether he was still determined to ad- 
here to the word “ possessed” in this 
clause? He believed the words “in 
occupation,” which he proposed to sub- 
stitute for it, would make the matter 
much clearer. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the ques- 
tion was whether the person was pos- 
sessed of the holding or not. A man 


might be in occupation of a holding, 
but not possessed of it. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was willing to 
withdraw the Amendment; but he should 
do so with the feeling that when he and 
his hon. Friends were proved to be right 
and the Law Officers of the Crown wrong 
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in their interpretation of the words, the 
Government ought to bring in a Bill to 
meet the case of the unfortunate tenants 
who might be ousted of their rights by 
this section in the circumstances he had 
indicated. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, the Amendment 
he was about to move involved a point 
which was raised in connection with the 
Land Act of last year. The object was 
to provide that a tenant who held a 
holding, say, at £25, under one land- 
lord, and a second holding at £10 under 
unother landlord, should not be deprived 
of the benefit of this Act. He trusted 
the Government would accede to this 
proposal. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
3, after ‘‘ applies,” insert “ held under 
the same landlord.” —( Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Cotonet NOLAN said, there was one 
reason for supporting the Amendment. 
He believed it would facilitate the work- 
ing of the Act. It must be remembered 
that the landlord had to make an affi- 
davit with regard to the fulfilment of 
the conditions specified in the Ist clause; 
and it would be impossible for him to 
know whether a man held under another 
landlord or not. Again, a man might 
have one holding at a fair rent, either 
settled by the Land Court or originally 
agreed upon; and he might also hold 
another farm, for, say, three or four 
years, for grazing purposes at a compe- 
tition rent under another landlord. He 
thought cases of that kind ought to be 
taken into consideration by the Govern- 
ment, with a view to their not being 
excluded from the operation of the Act. 
As the Amendment appeared to him to 
satisfy the point he should give it his 
support. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he’could hardly 
accept the argument of the hon. and 
gallant Member that the working of the 
Bill would be facilitated, because if the 
Government were to begin to admit con- 
siderations of the kind suggested by the 
Amendment, a great deal more diffi- 
culty would arise than would be the case 
if the clause remained as at present. 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, he would 
urge the Committee to reject the Amend- 
ment, which would be an inducement to 
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‘land grabbing,” the very thing which 
had caused so much difficulty by placing 
exorbitant prices on farms, and, in con- 
sequence, depriving people of the chance 
of getting a living from them. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was willing to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HEALY said, he put the case of 
a tenant who, having taken two farms 
together, valued at less than £30 a-year, 
afterwards by the labour of his hands, 
and the expenditure of his own money, 
built a dwelling-house, which brought 
up the rateable value of the property to 
more than the limit fixed by the Bill. 
He asked whether it was the intention 
of the Government that a tenant so 
situated should be ousted from the bene- 
fit of the Act? In order to have that 
point cleared up, he begged to move the 
Amendment next standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 6, after “ year,” insert ‘‘ Pro- 
vided, That the tenement value of any house or 
building shall be excluded from the valuation of 
such holdings.’’—(Mr. Healy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he trusted the 
Government would give their favourabe 
attention tothisAmendment. Ithad tobe 
borne in mind, after all, that if a tenant 
built a good house for himself, and by so 
doing raised the valuation of his hold- 
ing above £30, he did not thereby place 
himself in a better position, or render 
himself more able to pay his rent than 
a tenant who did not do, so, and who 
was contented to live in a hovel. Of 
course, when the tenant had improved 
his land, and raised the value of it over 
£30, it would be just to allow the Bill, 
as it stood, to operate, because the ten- 
ant would be necessarily in a better posi- 
tion to pay his rent than if he had not 
made the improvement. But in the case 
suggested by the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford, it would be a great hardship that 
the tenant who had consumed his capital 
in building a good house for himself 
should find himself excluded from the 
benefit of this Bill. To exclude such a 
man would be equivalent to fining him 
for being industrious and endeavouring 
to live in a more decent way than the 
a: ay of his neighbours. 

kr. GIBSON said, the argument of 
the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
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(Mr. Parnell) was that a man who 
could afford to build a good house for 
himself was no more able to pay the 
rent of his holding than the man who 
could not afford to build one. He hoped 
the Government would not agree to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), which required 
that in every case, without regard to the 
conditions under which such buildings 
might have been erected, the tenement 
value of such buildings should be ex- 
cluded from the valuation of the holding. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Govern- 
ment could not possibly accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. They 
must deal with the holding as a whole, 
and not distinguish between portions of 
it, which would amount to a complete 
departure from the principle which had 
been all along established. He would 
also observe that the Amendment em- 
braced all buildings whatever, whereas 
the arguments in support of it had been 
entirely confined to dwelling-houses. 

Mr. HEALY said, that the Prime 
Minister, at an earlier stage of the Bill, 
conveyed to the House that they were 
willing to exclude the tenant’s improve- 
ments from the valuation. He under- 
stood that the Government had made up 
their minds that it was possible for a 
tenant, without some reservation in his 
favour, to improve himself out of the 
benefit of the Bill. However that might 
be, if the Government were now dis- 
posed to put a premium on unimproving 
tenants, Irish Members could do no- 
thing but divide against the principle. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he under- 
stood the hon. Member had referred in 
his speech to the case of a man having 
an agricultural holding valued at £25, 
and another holding not agricultural 
valued at £10. He also understood 
him to say that one holding should not 
be counted against the tenant so as to 
exclude his other holding. He believed 
that was in the Bill as it then stood. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, in that case 
the whole of his argument as to the 
grazing holding and agricultural hold- 
ing held by one tenant was admitted. 
He trusted this would be made perfectly 
clear on Report, if it were not already in 
the Bill. 

THe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, every- 
one knew that dwelling- houses were 
separately valued from the rest of the 
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holding. But the farm was none the 
less one holding on that account. The 
effect of the Amendment would be that 
a man valued at £30 for his farm, who 
had also a house upon it valued at £6, 
would be entitled to come under this 
Act. It was, in fact, an attempt to slide 
up the scale from £30 to £36. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed.to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 13 (Cancellation of certain rent 
charges under 44 & 45 Vict., c. 49, s. 59, 
in repayment of advances for arrears of 
rent). 

On the Motion of Mr. Hearty, Amend- 
ments made, in page 6, line 15, by leav- 
ing out ‘Civil Bill;”’ and in page 6, 
line 25, by leaving out ‘‘ Civil Bill.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. GLADSTONE in rising to move 
the following New Clause :— 


(Arrears of rent how dealt with.) 


Where it appears to the court, on the joint 
application of the landlord and tenant of any 
~ such holding valued at a sum not exceeding fifty 
pounds a-year— 

That the tenant has paid the whole (or such 
sum as the landlord may be willing to 
accept as the equivalent of the whele) 
of the rent payable in respect of the 
year of the tenancy expiring as afore- 
said, and that antecedent arrears are due, 
the Land Commission may make, in re- 
spect of such antecedent arrears, an ad- 
vance of a sum not exceeding one year’s 
rent of the holding, and not exceeding 
half the antecedent arrears, and there- 
upon the court shall by order declare the 
holding to be charged with the repayment 
of the advance to the Land Commission, 
by a rent-charge payable half-yearly 
during the thirty-five years from the date 
specified in the order, and calculated at 
the rate of five pounds by the hundred, 
by the year, of the advance ; 

Whenever, in the case of any tenant evicted 
for non-payment of rent since the first 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty, the landlord agrees to rein- 
state such tenant on the terms in this 
section set forth, this section shall apply 
as if such tenant had not been so evicted 
from his holding. 

The charge declared by the order as aforesaid 
shall have priority over all charges affecting the 
holding except quit-rent and Crown rent, and 
sums payable to the Commissioners of Public 
Works, and the landlord for the time being of 
the holding shall pay to the Land Commission the 
sum for the time being due on account of such 
rent- charge. 
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Every half-yearly amount of such rent-charge 
shall be deemed to be an addition to the half- 
year’s rent of the holding (whether a judicial 
rent or otherwise) due from the tenant to the 
landlord, and may be recovered by the landlord 
accordingly. 

On the order of the court being made as 
aforesaid in relation to any holding, such ante- 
cedent arrears shall be deemed to be absolutely 
released. 

The landlord and tenant may agree that any 
rent paid by the tenant in or subsequent to the 
year expiring as aforesaid shall be deemed, for 
the purposes of this section, to have been paid 
in respect of the rent due for that year, and not 
in respect of arrears of rent. 

Where arrears of rent in respect of a holding 
are due to some person or persons besides the 
landlord, the advance made under this section 
shall be rateably distributed by the court 
amongst the persons entitled thereto. 

An application for an advance under this 
section shall not be made after the periads 
mentioned in the eleventh Clause aforesaid. 

The omission or refusal by either landlord or 
tenant of any holding to join with the other of 
them in obtaining a loan from the Land Com- 
mission under this section shall not prejudice 
any other application or proceeding which either 
of them may make or institute under this Act 
or “The Landlord and Tenant —— Act, 
1870,” or “ The Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” 
in relation to such holding. 

The Land Commission shall at such time after 
the expiration of each period of twelve months 
as the Treasury may from time to time appoint 
make up an account showing for the said period 
of twelve months the amount of all such pay- 
ments due to them in respect of rent-charges 
payable to them under this section as they have 
failed to recover at the expiration of the said 

period, 
said, he should not detain the Committee 
at any length in proposing this clause. 
The Committee would be already fami- 
liar with its character, because it corre- 
sponded with the Arrears Clause for the 
Land Act of last year, except as to 
certain changes introduced into it, to 
which he had already referred in antici- 
pation. The most importantof these was, 
perhaps, the alteration of the time which 
would be granted for the repayment of 
theloans, and the effect of which would be 
to reduce the heavy paymentof £8 10s. per 
annum to the moderate payment of £5 
per annum in respect of capital and 
interest. The arguments in favour of 
the clause were very simple. The clause 
was intended to soften the harshness of 
the distinction between those who got the 
gift and those who got nothing at all— 
between those who underwent the test 
of inability to pay and those who were 
not obliged to admit themselves to have 
sunk to that point in the social scale, 
but with respect to whom the circum- 
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stances were such that it might be both 
equitable and politic on the part of 
the State to render them reasonable 
and moderate assistance within the 
limits of aloan. That was the general 
argument on which the Government 
founded the clause. The other argu- 
ment had relation to the expenditure 
likely to take place under the clause, 
and this he did not conceive would be 
large. The number of persons possessed 
of holdings between the valuations of £30 
and £50 reached a total which the Go- 
vernment computed to represent, on the 
whole, a rent of about £2,000,000 a-year. 
Were they to reckon the total amount of 
the demand upon the public funds for 
loans in the same proportion as their 
estimate of the demand upon those 
funds for the money expended by way 
of gift in the case of holdings of £30 
and under, they would have arrived 
at a sum of between £500,000 and 
£600,000; but it was a well-known fact 
that the tenants above £30 valuation and 
up to £50 were to a less extent in ar- 
rear than those below the £30 valua- 
tion. He did not think it likely that 
more than £750,000 would be added to 
the sum totel of expenditure under this 
Bill in respect of the clause now pro- 
posed. He always wished the House to 
understand that a general estimate of 
possible expenditure should be taken 
largely. But it would not surprise him 
if the expenditure in this case fell ma- 
terially short of the estimate, because 
the subject was one which did not re- 
quire a great allowance to be made for 
pamor error. He believed it might, 
owever, be taken as an estimate likely 
to represent the actual expenditure 
under the clause. He begged to move 
that the clause of which he had given 
Notice be read a second time. 


New Clause (Arrears of rent how 
dealt with,)—(Hr. Gladstone,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, it was not his in- 
tention to offer any opposition to the 
clause being read a second time. He 
would merely point out that it made a 
considerable change in the Bill. It was, 
in fact, a Bill in itself, because it pro- 
posed to deal with all tenancies, with- 
out distinction; which were held at the 
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valuation of £50 and under. He did 
not wish to criticize the policy of a clause 
resting on the basis of loan; but he 
could not forget that the provision in 
the Land Act of last year, which was 
essentially on the same lines as this 
clause, had practically failed. Un- 
doubtedly, there were some operations 
under it; but, broadly speaking, it was 
a failure. There was a substantial dif- 
ference which distinguished this clause 
from the Arrears Clause in the Bill of 
last year—namely, the extension of the 
period for the repayment of the loan from 
15 to 35 years, which, of course, miti- 
gated the pressure exercised on the party 
who had to repay the money, and this 
was a fact entitled to have great weight 
in their consideration of the clause. But 
the clause also retained one of the pro- 
visions of the Arrears Clause of last year 
which mainly contributed to its failure— 
namely, that the landlord was the person 
liable for the repayment of the loan. 
Now, although the landlord might get a 
certain amount of benefit from the loan, 
the person who would be materially 
benefited was the tenant. He ventured 
to say that every landlord whose pecu- 
niary circumstances raised him above 
absolute penury and distress refused to 
avail himself of the Act of last year for 
the reason he had mentioned. There- 
fore, he saw every reason for anxiety 
with reference to the working of the 
present clause. It said that an advance 
was to be made for high Siate purposes 
to keep the tenant in possession of his 
holding, but then the landlord must 
repay the advance within the period of 
35 years. He was bound to say that, in 
his opinion, many landlords would hesi- 
tate largely before they rendered them- 
selves liable in the way proposed by the 
clause. He did not think that the tenant 
could reasonably object to pay a mode- 
rate sum for the period of 35 years 
for the benefit he received when it 
was considered that the loan was made 
for his own convenience. At any rate, 
in dealing with a wide clause like 
this, it was well to consider whether 
it was likely to have an extensive 
operation, or to be killed like the clause 
of last year for the reason indicated. 
This clause would be regarded with 
great jealousy by tenants in Ireland 
who were excluded from its provisions, 
because there was no suggestion, from 
beginning to end, of any condition what- 
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ever to be satisfied by the tenant as to 
his property. Any tenant who was in 
arrear, whether rich or poor, was en- 
titled to come in, if he could get the 
landlord to join him, and so get the 
benefit of public money on these parti- 
cularly easy terms. But when a tenant 
above £50 valuation in Ireland, or any 
tenant in England, saw these easy terms 
given for the asking, without proof of 
poverty, great soreness would be created. 
So far as he knew, there was at present 
in Ireland a vast difference of opinion 
on all sides in relation to this Bill. 
Tenants who had honestly paid their 
rents and striven to meet their obliga- 
tions and to resist dangerous criminal 
teaching, felt soreness at being left out 
in the cold, while other tenants, many 
of whom had made no effort to pay their 
debts and had submitted to terrorism or 
habits of improvidence, were to have all 
the benefits of the Bill. The discussion 
which took place last night brought be- 
fore the Committee again the difference 
between the structure of this clause and 
that of the general clauses of the Bill. 
The conditions imposed under the pre- 
vious clause of the Bill were essentially 
most complicated. He merely asked the 
Government to bear in mind, before 
putting down Amendments on Report, 
the comparative simplicity with which 
they would call upon the tenant to show 
that he had paid a year’s rent in 1881, 
leaving it to the landlord and tenant to 
appropriate the payment for another 
year, as compared with the immensely 
complicated way in which they dealt 
with the tenant under the Gift Clause. 
On a previous occasion he had pointed 
out, as plainly as he could, his own 
great difficulty in the matter; and opi- 
nions which he had received from Ire- 
land had strengthened his view, and led 
him to think that clause was at present 
a mass of confusion. 

Cotonen COLTHURST said, he was 
convinced that the adoption of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s suggestion to allow a 
loan to be made on the security of a 
tenant’s land would be a great benefit. 
Ifit was made necessary for the landlord 
to give security for the repayment, the 
clause would have very little effect. He 
did not think the State would run any 
risk by being content with the tenant’s 
security. The security might be on the 
holding as well as on the tenant’s in- 
terest, if that were necessary ; but he was 
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sure it would be of the greatest advan- 
tage and would do away with the chief 
difficulty of joint application, because 
there would be no difficulty in getting 
the landlord’s consent when he was not 
to be made responsible. He hoped the 
Government would consider that point, 
coming asit did from one whose sug- 
gestions were as well worthy of con- 
sideration as those of his hon. Friend 
were. 

Mr. GORST said, he must express 
his alarm and concern lest this clause 
should prove to be the embryo of an 
Arrears of Rent Act of 1883. It bore a 
suspicious resemblance to the Arrears 
Clause of the Act of last year, which 
was introduced as a final measure. The 
strongest denunciations were made by 
Ministers of the immorality which would 
result from gift instead of loan. The 
Chief Secretary had spoken of the de- 
nunciation which might have been ap- 
plied to that clause if it had pro- 
vided gift instead of loan; and it was 
then prophesied that the clause would 
fail. Nobody, at that time, suspected 
that it would be made the foundation of 
the Arrears Act of 1882; but now this 
clause was proposed. It was true that 
the tenants were to have £50 valuation 
instead of £30; but the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin had anticipated 
the failure of the clause; and what 
security was there that the Government 
would not come forward in 1883 and, 
saying that the system of loan had 
failed and they must make the thing 
compulsory, propose another Arrears 
Bill? 

Mr. GIVAN said, he was rather at a 
loss to know how the proposal of the 
Prime Minister would place hon. Mem- 
bers opposite. Although he had not 
always agreed with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr.Gibson), 
he thoroughly agreed with the objection 
he had made to this new clause in regard 
to the advance being made on the secu- 
rity of the landlord’s interest. With the 
failure of the Loan Clause of last year’s 
Act before them, was the House to fol- 
low the same course, and run the same 
danger? They must expect that the 
landlords in Ireland would refuse to 
join with the tenants in making appli- 
cations, and it would be dangerous for 
them to do so; for what landlord in 
Ireland, or elsewhere, would now under- 
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take to charge his property for 85 years 
with a loan which was to be advanced 
by the State for the relief of the ten- 
ant? Numerous difficulties presented 
themselves to his mind, and the matter 
bristled with objections. There might 
be cases in which the mortgagees had 
barely security for their interest; by 
the framework of this Bill, and this 
new clause, the loan to the tenant would 
have priority over the mortgage. Sup- 
pose a tenant wished to sell his land, 
there would be this incumbrance, which 
could not be disposed of except by 
liquidation of the debt. Suppose a 
landlord wished to sell to his tenant, the 
estate been already charged with the ad- 
vance to the tenant ; how was the matter 
to be arranged then? The tenant was 
bound to pay these instalments for 35 
years; but the moment they ceased, 
where was the money then? He 
would not make it imperative on the 
Commissioners to make advances to 
every tenant unless they were satisfied 
that he had sufficient margin on the 
holding to make the advance safe. Al- 
though the Prime Minister intended to 
extend to tenants above £30 benefits 
from which they would be shut out as 
the Bill stood, he was afraid this would 
be a complete failure if the advance was 
charged on the Jandlord’s interest. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The House and 
the Committee have had the most 
distinct intimation from the Govern- 
ment of the proposal they would under- 
take to make, and they were informed 
in the clearest manner that that proposal 
must be a proposal under which the 
State was to be exempted from the 
great political mischief of becoming the 
creditor of possibly a large number of 
tenants on the basis of their tenant 
right. Nothing could be clearer than 
that, and although I made that declara- 
tion, and said we could not have agreed 
to propose a clause upon any other 
basis, we were encouraged to go on to 
make that proposal; and now hon. 
Members say there is nothing to be 
looked for but a complete failure if this 
restriction is maintained. I wish I had 
been made acquainted with their objec- 
tion, in order that I might have pre- 
judged the matter. I went distinctly 
into the change we proposed to make, 
and left the clause of 1881 as it is in 
respect of security. The whole financial 
aspect of the matter, I explained, would 
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be changed, and the question of the 
£500,000 is no test at all of the 
amount to be charged; but I am pre. 
pared to be responsible for the clause 
we have changed. To adopt indiscrimi- 
nately the principle that the State is to 
become the creditor of these persons 
is a provision which I think open to 
political danger far greater than any 
benefit arising from the clause. It is 
said that the landlords will stand in re- 
lation to this clause in the same position 
as under the clause of last year. I do 
not agree in that ; not only because of the 
great difficulty in regard to the annual 
payments to be made, but likewise be- 
cause, under the Act of last year, it was 
intended to be the basis of the whole 
operation, and it was a serious matter 
indeed for a landlord, who might have 
many hundreds of tenants in arrear, to 
have no option before him except that 
of becoming responsible for the whole 
of the sum advanced to them ; but now 
he is required to undergo no responsi- 
bility whatever with regard to the bulk 
of his tenants. But there is a kind of 
margin which, quite unaware of the re- 
ception to be accorded to it, we agreed 
to add to the measure for the sake of 
touching a case of an intermediate class. 
This is a case of a limited addition to be 
made to a number of tenants in arrear; 
and it does not follow that the landlord 
must object to incur a very small liability 
for the sake of clearing off the arrears 
on holdings under £50, although he is 
unwilling, or perhaps unable, to incur 
very large liabilities for the sake of 
dealing with the whole of the cases. I 
think there is some inconvenience in 
having this discussion on the second 
reading; but certainly I should be glad 
to hear something more after the dis- 
couraging prospect held out by the hon. 
Member behind me. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, before this 
clause was passed the Committee should 
be distinctly informed whether it was to 
be persevered in or whether it was to be 
withdrawn. He would assume that the 
right hon. Gentleman, having after due 
consideration placed this clause on the 
Paper, it would be persevered in. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We shall perse- 
vere with it as it is. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had proposed a clause 
which was practically a new Bill. Under 
cover of this clause it was proposed to 
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add a serious item, charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund. That might be right 
or wrong; but at any rate it was a seri- 
ous proposition which must be regarded 
by the House in the light of a clear 
addition to the burden imposed on the 
taxation of the country. Some reference 
had been made to the desirability of 
making this charge on the tenant and 
not.on the landlord. He had several 
times been taken to task for having em- 
phatically declined, in connection with 
advances made some two years ago, to 
allow advances to be made to the tenant. 
Proposals were made with regard to the 
financial proposals of the late Govern- 
ment in connection with the distress in 
1880, to the effect that the tenant should 
be allowed to borrow money. He had 
distinctly declined to be a party to that, 
because the tenants had at that time no 
tangible security to offer. Now, however, 
a considerable portion of the landlords’ 
property had been arbitrarily, and un- 
ceremoniously, and without compensa- 
tion handed over to the tenants. It had 
been taken away from the landlords 
without a farthing of compensation and 
handed over to the tenants who did not 
pay a farthing for it, and now was 
available if required as security for 
money advanced to the Irish tenants. 
He would remind the Committee that 
the objection which could be justly 
advanced two years ago to any at- 
tempt to lend money to the Irish 
tenant who had no security to offer was 
now entirely altered. When they took 
a third of the property belonging to the 
landlord and handed it over to the tenant 
without payment, it was no longer the 
case that the tenant could not offer any 
security. He had not objected to similar 
proposals in 1880 because the persons 
designated were tenant farmers, but be- 
cause they had at that time no tangible 
security to offer. Therefore, he did not 
see why the tenants under their altered 
circumstances should not be entitled to 
have loans. When the Committee came 
to discuss this clause in detail, he hoped 
the Prime Minister would explain why 
he proposed to subject unfortunate mort- 
gagees, who he fancied were in a nervous 
state of mind, to this further obligation 
—the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
that the mortgagees, who had very poor 
security, if any at all, for present ad- 
vances, should make way for the loans. 
He hoped that would be explained. 
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Captain AYLMER said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he recon- 
sidered this Bill, would take into con- 
sideration this point—the arrear of rent 
to be advanced under this clause was to 
spread over 35 years, but under the Bill 
of last year the tenant had a right to 
sell his tenant right, and it seemed to 
him that a considerable addition was 
made by the money due having a dura- 
tion of 35 years. However that might 
be, there was the difficulty that when 
the tenant who purchased the tenant 
right came before the Land Commission 
to have a judicial rent again fixed for 
15 years, he would expect to have his 
rent reduced to what he considered fair, 
minus a 35th part of the arrears. Why 
should such a tenant have accumulated 
on him the arrears of a previous tenant ? 
He was quite sure that this extension 
of the arrears would cause a great diffi- 
culty both as to selling the tenant right 
and as to fixing a judicial rent. 

Mr. GORST said, he might remind 
the Committee that the late Chief Secre- 
tary last year said, with reference to a 
remark of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
as to this being a demoralizing principle, 
that he could not see anything demoral- 
izing in it, but that it would doubtless 
be very demoralizing if the parties were 
forced to accept the proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the ob- 
ject of his Amendment was that the Ar- 
rears Clause and the Arrears Bill should 
really reach the tenant farmers of Ulster. 
So far as he could see by the Bill, ac- 
cording to the definition given by the 
Prime Minister of the tenant right, a 
great many of the tenant farmers of 
Ulster would be excluded from the bene- 
fits. No doubt, the Prime Minister pro- 
posed to arrange that tenants of over 
£50 should have the benefit of the Bill; 
but the conditions were that the appli- 
cations must be joint applications by the 
landlord and the tenant. His Amend- 
ment simply proposed that, on the ap- 
plication of either the landlord or the 
tenant, the benefit of the Bill should be 
allowed. That would enable the tenant 
to apply for a loan. With regard to the 
Arrears Clause of the Act of 1881, the 
fatal defect of that was that the land- 
lord and tenant had jointly to apply in 
connection with a loan for the discharge 
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of arrears, and the advance was to be 
generally charged on the property. 
Under the present condition of matters 
in Ulster, it was perfectly impossible 
that the landlords would join the tenants 
in any arrangements in connection with 
this Bill, and the result would be that 
many deserving tenants in Ulster would 
be left out in the cold, because their 
tenant right would come in as a barrier 
to their obtaining a loan. They would 
be unable to obtain advances from the 
banks or money-lenders on their tenant 
right, and if something was not done 
for the tenants of Ulster, a great many 
tenant farmers would be excluded from 
the benefit of this Act. He was quite 
aware that the Prime Minister in the 
new clause brought in the condition of 
extending the time from 15 to 35 years; 
but he very much doubted whether that 
was a valuable concession. He would 
rather see the time limited to 15 years, 
so that it should expire with the terms 
of the judicial rent in the Land Act of 
1881. Fifteen years was the term 
named, and he considered that quite 
sufficient for any duration under this 
Arrears Bill, for his experience in con- 
nection with loans was that where a 
tenant borrowed for 35 years the inte- 
rest became a permanent charge on the 
holding, and he thought the Prime Mi- 
nister would do well to yield to the re- 
presentations of Irish Members sitting 
on this side of the House, and to allow 
tenants to apply for a loan on their own 
security, the loan not to extend beyond 
15 years. Unless some concession was 
made by which the tenant could borrow 
on the security of his tenant right, apart 
from the landlord, the Arrears Bill 
would be inoperative all over Ulster. 
He believed that £300,000 would cover 
the entire sum required in the North of 
Ireland for both gift and loan; and, 
taking into consideration the disastrous 
state of agriculture at present, he thought 
the Prime Minister should consider the 
condition of the tenants in the North of 
Jreland, by assenting to the proposal to 
allow them to borrow on their own 
security, especially when the security 
offered was equal to the fee-simple of 
the landlord, and that the law-abiding 
tenant farmers of the North of Ireland, 
who had suffered so much in the past 
seasons, should be entitled to obtain 
loans when they could not acquire gift. 
In Ulster there were as many, if not more, 
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evictions than in any other Province of 
Ireland, and yet there was neither crime 
nor outrage, and he certainly felt that 
the tenant farmers of Ireland should be 
entitled to obtain loans. As to the 
failure of the Arrears Clause in the 
Land Act, that was shown by the fact 
that in his own county, notwithstanding 
all the pressure in connection with rents, 
only £68 were granted under the Act in 
connection with arrears. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, 

In line 1, after ‘‘ Court,” insert “ on the ap- 
plication either of landlord or tenant.’’—(Mr. 
T. A. Dickson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. T. C. BARING said, he had 
never spoken on this Bill; but he had 
voted two or three times on principle, 
and against his Party, for the Bill, be- 
cause he believed it was brought in to 
relieve the extremely poor and utterly 
helpless tenants in Ireland, and would 
not have any application elsewhere. If, 
as the hon. Member had just said, the 
Government was bound to come to the 
support of those who could give security, 
then he thought a good many people in 
Essex desired relief quite as much as 
those in Ulster. For that reason simply 
he thought the Prime Minister was 
absolutely right, when he brought in 
what was practically a new Bill, to 
adhere to the terms he had placed on 
the Paper; and he certaialy opposed 
the Amendment. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he failed to 
see in what manner it would be possible 
to meet the suggestion of the hon. 
Member; on the present cccasion the 
Committee had to deal with a specific 
Amendment, and they should clearly 
understand what the effect of that 
Amendment would be. The proposal 
of the hon. Member was to insert ‘‘ on 
the application either of landlord or 
tenant,” so that the application of this 
section would not take place where the 
tenant and landlord were agreed, but 
where the landlord wished to put the 
clause in operation in spite of the tenant 
or where the tenant wished to put it in 
operation in spite of the landlord. What 
would be the effect of that? What the 
hon. Member proposed was, that if a 
landlord wished to accept from the Go- 
vernment arrears of rent in discharge 
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of arrears due to him by the tenant, he 
should be able to do so, and to burden 
the tenant’s interest in spite of the tenant 
himself; that was to say, that the tenant 
would have to submit to a burden upon 
his interest simply because a landlord 
desired to get a year’srent. That, he 
ventured to say, would do an infinite 
amount of mischief. But the hon. Mem- 
ber, on the other hand, thought, although 
the landlord should not wish to come to 
such, an arrangement, nevertheless the 
tenant might force the landlord to accept 
a year’s rent in lieu of his arrears; and 
although the landlord might know the 
tenant was able to pay, nevertheless he 
was bound in such a case to accept a 
year’s rent, and to have that rent charged 
during a certain period on the estate. 
Either of these provisions—to either 
force the landlord to accept from a 
solvent tenant a year’s rent, or for the 
landlord to be able to force on the tenant 
a charge on the holding against his will, 
even though the mortgagee should be the 
State—would raise such objections that 
the clause would be absolutely unwork- 
able. That was irrespective of the 
general principle of the hon. Member 
that where it could be done without 
difference between the parties the State 
might, in certain cases, take the security 
of the landlord. When they came to 
that question, the Government would be 
prepared to discuss it; but the present 
Amendment would be entirely unwork- 
able. Therefore, he hoped it would not 
be accepted. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was inclined 
to think it would be prudent for the hon. 
Member to withdraw his Amendment, 
and concentrate his force on the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
(Mr. Givan}, which, he thought, to a 
great extent, would carry out his object 
and make the clause, if the Government 
saw their way to accept it, a practical 
and workable clause. He still adhered 
to the opinion that it would have been 
better to have left the clause to work on 
the same conditions as the Gift Clause ; 
to have it compulsory on the landlord, 
but to have included the condition of in- 
ability to pay, and not to take into 
account the value of the tenant right as 
a portion of the means by which the 
tenant might be ableto pay. However, 
the Government had decided to adopt 
the other principle, and to leave the 
question of inability out of the case 
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altogether; and, under the circumstances, 
he thought the hon. Member would see 
that it would be asking rather too much 
that the loan should be granted on the 
application of one person only. After 
all, the hon. Member would recollect 
that this was one of the most important 
conditions of the whole matter. He 
thought the adoption of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Monaghan 
would get over the indisposition of the 
landlord to agree in all reasonable cases 
to an application, and that it would be 
found that one of the chief causes which 
rendered the clause of the Land Act in- 
operative would be avoided if the Go- 
vernment agreed to that Amendment. 
He would suggest to the hon. Member 
for Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) that it 
would be well to proceed as soon as 
possible with the subsequent Amend- 
ment. 

Coronet NOLAN said, his impression 
was that the Government might safely 
accept either this Amendment or the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan), in combination 
with that of the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan (Mr. Givan), and then to reduce 
the term from 35 to 15 years. The com- 
bination of these Amendments would 
allow the tenant to put the Act into force, 
but would compel him to place a charge 
on his holding, and be responsible for 
it, and would shorten the time from 35 
to 15 years. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, he would 
withdraw his Amendment, and wait for 
that of the hon. Member for Monaghan. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. LYONS said, he rose to propose 
that the limit of valuation should be 
£100 instead of £50. Hesaid his object 
was that the Government, having gone 
the length of relieving by gift or loan the 
greater part of the tenants in Ireland, 
should not leave out a comparatively 
small class. The total number of tenants 
in Ireland of £100 valuation was very 
small, and they constituted an indepen- 
dent class, who were the least likely to 
put forward unfounded claims on the 
State. But there was certainly a num- 
ber of holders over £50 who had had 
their interests injuriously affected by 
bad seasons ; and when the State under- 
took to assist others, he could not see 
why they should stop at £50, especially 
as ample security for repayment of the 
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loan was provided. What was wanted 
was to give general assistance with 
safety to the State, and there was no 
danger to the State in extending the 
limit beyond that of £50 valuation. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, in line 2, leave out ‘‘ fifty,” 
and insert ‘‘one hundred.” —( Dr. Lyons.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That ‘fifty’ stand 
part of the proposed New Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I regret that we 
cannot accept this Amendment. Condi- 
tion has been the main capital element 
in the Bill all along, and it is not pos- 
sible to apply that principle to persons 
paying from £70 to £100 a-year. It 
would seriously prejudice the Bill, and 
I hope it will not be pressed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Prime 
Minister had stated that it was not to 
be any obligation on the part of an ap- 
plicant for a loan to show poverty. The 
same argument would apply to holders 
of £100 as to those of £50. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has used the word 
‘* poverty ;’’ but he is not accurate. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
inability to pay and poverty were so 
near that they need not split hairs. The 
Prime Minister objected to the tenant 
at £100 having the same facilities as 
the tenant at £50. He could not under- 
stand where the line was drawn. He 
did not wish to increase the charge on 
the Consolidated Fund; but if the Prime 
Minister intended to assist tenants at 
£50, he could not see why those at £100 
should not be assisted. He did not see 
why there should be any limit at all, 
because the Government were stereotyp- 
ing the worst class of tenants who were 
absolutely insolvent, and denying assist- 
ance to numbers of most deserving ten- 
ants in the country—the tenants whom 
it was most desirable, on the ground of 
public interest, to retain in their hold- 
ings. In his opinion, the great mass 
of the existing small holders of land 
would be far better as labourers; 
and to make them farmers was an in- 
jurious proceeding. He could not but 
admit that the hon. Member for the City 
of Dublin (Dr. Lyons) had conclusively 
proved his case. He was sorry that the 
hon. Member put the limit at £100, for 
he thought he should have proposed an 
unlimited amount. If the Bill had been 
left as it was drawn, and it was provided 
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that the tenant applying must be a 
small tenant, and must prove inability 
to pay, then the Prime Minister would 
have stood upon firm ground ; but, hav- 
ing departed from that position, he could 
not understand why he refused this 
Amendment. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, there 
were some people who the more they 
got the more they wanted. With re- 
gard to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. Lowther), 
it seemed to him that there was a dis- 
tinct difference between £100 and £50. 
If the line was fixed at £50, it would 
be drawn at the occupying tenant who 
worked his own land; but if it was 
drawn at the higher point, then it 
brought in the men who employed capi- 
tal and labour, and did not work their 
own land themselves. If the whole 
community was to be relieved, then it 
was essential that there should be some 
relief for the communities of Scotland 
and England, where there were great 
numbers who could not pay their rents. 
In Ireland there was a certain tenant 
right, and he differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman in saying that the pre- 
sent proposal would perpetuate a bad 
system. On the contrary, it seemed to 
him that the policy of the Government 
and the House was to preserve the class 
of peasant tenants. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
practical defence for this provision was 
that it met the practical necessities of 
the case. It was fixed upon in order to 
give the Land Act of last year a prac- 
tical chance of working, and the line 
must be drawn somewhere. Tenants 
under £50 were in a very different posi- 
tion from those at £100, and the same 
necessity could not be said to exist for 
the latter as for the former. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Dr. LYONS proposed to leave out 
lines 4, 5, and 6, to the word ‘ and,” 
and also the words “not exceeding half 
the antecedent arrears.” It appeared to 
him that, on coming to deal with the class 
of tenants under this clause who were 
now te be put in the position of receiv- 
ing loans from the State on very favour- 
able terms, there was a totally new con- 
sideration introduced. The Committee 
were dealing, first of all, with a number 
of persons in a much more independent 
position in life, who were capable of 
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making contracts, and who, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, were fully capable 
of meeting the whole amount of their 
debts. These persons, during a course 
of years, came to owe a considerable 
amountof money. In favourable years 
they could be made to pay the whole 
sum due by the ordinary process of 
law; but it was implied in this clause 
that, owing to the special circumstances 
of the last three or four years, it was 
necessary for the State to come for- 
ward and lend them public money on 
more favourable terms than they could 
borrow at in the open market, for the 
purpose of paying their landlords the 
arrears due tothem. The landlords to 
whom this money was owing were them- 
selves in a most serious and critical 
position, not only as to their own means 
of support, but with regard to the large 
number they had depending upon them. 
In fact, they were dealing with a class of 
people whom it was desirable to main- 
tain in a state of solvency, in order that 
they, in turn, might meet the obliga- 
tions they were under to other persons 
who had claims upon them in regard to 
mortgages, jointures, settlements, and 
so forth, and to the large class of poor 
people depending upon them, such as 
labourers, farm servants, and so on. 
The landowners, in fact, were themselves 
held strictly responsible for paying 20s. 
in the pound, while the State sought, by 
this clause, to compel them to take half, 
or less, of what was due to them by 
those to whom public loans were made 
on the easiest possible terms. If the 
landlords were not paid, there was a 
very large and important class indirectly 
belonging to the landed interest who 
would be left in a position of absolute 
tuin. The distress experienced by the 
upper and middle-class owners, and 
others who were dependent upon rents 
for their income, was at the present 
moment extreme, and it was running to 
a pitch at which it would soon become 
intolerable. It was imperatively neces- 
sary that relief should be given in one 
way or another to these classes. There 
could be no doubt, in another point of 
view, that the most serious results would 
follow, unless the landed interest were 
put in a position of solvency at this 
particular time—he referred to the em- 
ployment of permanent labourers. In 
point of principle, he could not see, 
when public money was lent on the 
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easiest terms, what objection there could 
be to extending the period of indebted- 
ness beyond one year; but it was a 
question whether the extension should 
be to two or three years, and upon that 
question he was open to give careful 
consideration to any proposal that might 
be made. He warned the Commitee 
that if resident owners, who had, in 
many instances, cut down their personal 
and family expenses to the smallest 
possible scale rather than discharge 
their permanent hands, were pauperized, 
hundreds of thousands of unemployed 
labourers would be found in Ireland 
during the coming winter ; and such 
a condition of things, he need not re- 
mind them, would be most serious. 
[ Cries of ‘‘Question!”] Surely, this 
was the question. There were 70,000 
owners of land in Ireland, and if these 
were left in an impecunious condition, it 
would be impossible for them to pay 
the labourers to whom they had been 
hitherto giving continuous employment. 
This alone, at the low average of two 
per head, would represent 140,000 la- 
bourers and their families—at the lowest 
computation, nearly 500,000 of men, 
women, and children. So that the 
gravity of the problem could not be 
over-stated. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, to leave outlines 4, 5, and 
6, down to “ and.” —(Dr. Lyons.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed New Clause.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he must con- 
fess that he found himself in a position 
which he had not anticipated when he 
undertook to meet what he considered to 
be the general wish of the Committee 
by proposing the extension contained in 
this clause. Instead of finding his pro- 
posal satisfactory, he found that since he 
had brought it forward there had arisen 
up on every side of him proposals for 
encouraging and transforming the whole 
of the scheme, which materially in- 
creased the difficulties of the position 
they were placed in. He did not know 
how to extricate himself from these diffi- 
culties; and he certainly should not 
have undertaken to deal with this matter 
if he had had the least idea that he 
would have to encounter these numerous 
proposals for extension, amounting, as 
he had said, almost to a transformation 
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of his proposal. He did not think the 
hon. Member for the City of Dublin 
(Dr. Lyons) could be serious in what he 
now proposed. 

Dr. LYONS begged to inform the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was per- 
fectly serious in making this proposal ; 
and he had shown the feasibility of 
meeting the whole case fully, without 
drawing one shilling from the Public 
Exchequer, by moneysraised from purely 
Irish sources. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was not 
the case that they were on entirely new 
ground, because they had the legislation 
of last year before them, and in that 
legislation the question of the applica- 
tion of the principle of loan to arrears 
was considered. All along it was felt 
that it was necessary to retain a moral 
check upon the working of this Bill, and 
consequently they required the tenant to 
pay one year’s rent. The hon. Member 
(Dr. Lyons) proposed absolutely to dis- 
pense with this check in recommending 
that they should enlarge the boon so as 
to make it apply to three years instead 
of one. The hon. Member had a further 
Amendment, to the effect that if there 
were 10 years’ arrears the State should 
advance payment for seven years. It 
seemed to him (Mr. Gladstone) that the 
barest description of the hon. Member’s 
proposals was quite sufficient to con- 
demn them in the mind of the Com- 
mittee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
wished to ask the Government to take 
into consideration the desirability of in- 
cluding words to the effect that the ten- 
ant had obtained a receipt in full for 
such rent. The reason he proposed 
these words now was not because this 
part of the Bill was actually the right 
place where the Amendment should be 
moved, but because this was a clause 
analogous to the clause on which it ap- 
peared to him necessary to move the 
Amendment, as he had not been able to 
move it at the time the original clause 
was being considered before the Com- 
mittee, because the attention of the 
Committee had not at that time been 
called to what appeared now to be the 
necessity for the insertion of these words. 
The reason he wished to press on the 
Committee the necessity for the inser- 
tion of these words was on account of a 
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sentence which the Committee would re- 
member was inadvertently let drop 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant last 
night, when speaking of an Amend- 
ment moved by an hon. Member on the 
Conservative side of the House, the ob- 
ject of which Amendment was the cur- 
tailment of the period during which this 
Act should be in operation. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that— The 
Committee must remember that a cer- 
tain amount of time was necessary for 
tha making of preliminary arrange- 
ments.’’ Well, these preliminary ar- 
rangements the right hon. Gentle- 
man had specified as the payment of 
the rent in full, the payment of the 
rent in part, or the abrogation of the 
total amount of rent, or, as he had said, 
in some cases the promise of the tenant 
to pay the rent at some future time. 
Could the right hon. Gentlemnn accept 
these words, or some such words, in the 
1st clause, Sub-section (a) ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the object of 
the noble Lord was to ascertain if the 
protection contained in the Bill was a 
real and not a delusive one. Words 
might be brought up on Report to effect 
the object of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Wiltshire. 

Tae CHAIRMAN: Does the noble 
Lord move anything? ~ 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: The right 
hon. Gentleman has promised to put 
words in on Report. : 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I did not 
promise. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: Then I 
will move, in line 6, after ‘‘ aforesaid,” 
insert the words “the tenant has ob- 
tained a receipt in full for such rent.” 


Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIVAN said, he did not intend to 
occupy much of the time of the Com- 
mittee, inasmuch as the Amendment in 
his name had already been partly dis- 
cussed. He regretted that the Prime 
Minister had looked at that Amendment 
in such a serious light, because he (Mr. 
Givan) had thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was the Minister who, amongst 
all other Ministers who had occupied his 
position, was the most anxious to con- 
form to the wishes of the country. This 
clause was an instance of the truth of 
this statement, because, seeing that there 
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was a wish that the provisions of this 
Bill should be extended in some way to 
- tenants whose valuation was above £30, 
the right hon. Gentleman generously 
and most willingly framed this clause. 
But he (Mr. Givan) did not understand 
the Prime Minister, and he did not think 
the Committee understood him, to be 
bound by any words in the Bill, or by 
any distinct principle in the Bill, if any- 
one could manage to convince him that 
that principle or those words were un- 
workable. He (Mr. Givan) certainly did 
not understand that the clauses of the 
Bill of last year, which had so con- 
spicuously failed, were to be introduced 
into the Bill of this year in the shape of 
new clauses; and if he had thought so, 
he should not, for one, have urged the 
Prime Minister to bring forward the 
clause. He (Mr. Givan) might point out 
that in Ulster, and he hoped also in the 
South and West Ireland of Ireland, the 
tenant’s interest was of substantial value 
—was a thing that was valuable and 
real in the holding. Very often, indeed, 
the value of the tenant right was 
equal to the landlord’s interest in the 
holding ; and it was to be hoped that 
by the fixing of judicial rents the ten- 
ants in the South and West of Ire- 
land would obtair, if they had it not 
already, as substantial an interest as 
the tenants of Ulster had. If they took 
a tenant’s holding in Ulster at a rent of 
£10, the least the interest would be worth 
would be £100, and probably the value 
would be £200. He would point out to 
the Committee that the Church Commis- 
sioners always collected, and the Land 
Commission was now actually collecting, 
the advances made for the purpose of 
purchases from the tenants with the 
greatest facility. All it did was to en- 
close an order to them, and the money 
was paid into the bank. His sugges- 
tion was that the matter should be taken 
before one or two magistrates to enforce 
payment in a summary way. He did 
not think there was any apprehension 
on the ground stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, and he 
thought it was unjust to give a loan to 
the tenant and charge it upon the land- 
lord. He, therefore, hoped the Com- 





mittee would accept his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, in line 10, after ‘‘ declare,”’ 
insert ‘‘ the tenant’s interest in.” —(Hr. 
Givan.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Viscount LYMINGTON said, it did 
seem to him that if the clause was to 
stand and to be really operative at all, 
it was necessary that some Amendment 
should be inserted on Report, either that 
of his hon. Friend sitting next him (Mr. 
Givan) or that of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W.H. Smith). The real point seemed 
to be this. In Ulster, and in a large part 
of Leinster, the tenant right, before 
the passing of the Land Act of 1881, 
amounted to a very large sum—in some 
cases almost to the fee-simple of the 
land. The result of the passing of the 
Act of last year had been to give in- 
creased security to the tenant, and prac- 
tically to cause the tenant right to in- 
crease proportionately in value, both 
where it had only existed previously to 
a limited extent, and also where it 
already amounted to an appreciable and 
considerable value. Wherever tenant 
right existed in a substantial shape, 
arrears of rent were practically, in con- 
sequence of the legislation of free sale 
by the Act of last year, secured to the 
landlord, and, therefore, the effect would 
be, unless some Amendment were intro- 
duced declaring that it was not the land- 
lord’s interest that was to be charged, 
that the landlord would never come into 
Court in this matter, and the clause 
would practically not work at all. He 
did not wish to state any opinion as to the 
necessity of the clause; but if it was to 
stand and be operative, he would suggest 
to the Prime Minister that he should 
see his way to the introduction of some 
such Amendment as he pointed to. 

Mr. MARUM said, he regretted very 
much to find, from the Prime Minister’s 
statement, that hon. Members were 
arguing against a preconceived opinion. 
He might say that ho had been in ne- 
gotiation on behalf of two landlords, one 
in his own county, and one in Queen’s 
County, both of whom had declined to 
have anything to do with this clause if it 
passed, and the primary liability were 
cast upon the landlord. If this liability 
remained, the clause should be with- 
drawn. The section would be inopera- 
tive, and might as well not be insisted 
on if the principle he had referred to 
were adhered to. He would suggest, in 
order to overcome any difficulty in this 
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matter, that the collection of money 
should be left to the county cess officer. 
If it were not collected within six months, 
then the liability might fall upon the 
landlord. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the hon. 
Member did not seem quite to appreciate 
the object of the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman had used the words “ the 
yomeny liability”’ of the landlords; 

ut the liability did not primarily rest 
upon the landlord, but upon the ten- 
ant, who would be bound to pay the 
additional sum representing the interest 
and principal to the landlord, and, hav- 
ing paid that sum to the landlord, the 
latter would repay it to the Government, 
so that really the primary liability was 
with the tenant. The hon. Member had 
said that he saw no objection to a public 
officer receiving the amount, and that if 
within six months he failed to obtain it, 
then the liability should fall upon the 
landlord. That was a matter for the 
Committee to decide hereafter. All that 
the Government wanted now to secure 
was that the money should be paid, and 
the question of how the payment was 
to be enforced was a mere matter of 
detail. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he wished to relieve 
the landlord of all liability. Under the 
clause, as it stood, the landlord was 
bound, first of all, to collect the instal- 
ment of the tenant and pay it to the 
Land Commission, and, whether the 
tenant paid or not, the landlord was 
bound to do so, even if he could not 
collect his rent. In the next place, it 
was the first charge upon a landlord’s 
estate, and he questioned very much 
whether it was a charge upon the ten- 
ant’s interest at all. He should think 
not. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH said, that, as the 
clause stood, it was illusory, for it came 
to this—-that the landlord and tenant 
might jointly apply to be allowed, in 
consideration of the payment of rent, 
to cancel some other rent that was due. 
The tenant was supposed to have a 
valuable tenant right in his property. 
If this tenant right existed, and if it 
was an asset over and above the liability 
of the landlord, the landlord would be 
more foolish than one would suppose 
him to be if he concurred in an applica- 
tion to the State for an advance to cancel 
arrears, and made himself liable for the 
payment of that advance during a cer- 
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tain period. It was quite certain that 
the landlord would not, under these cir- 
cumstances, concur in the advance. He 
had a right to call upon the tenant to 
sell the tenant right and pay the debt 
that was due. The landlord would not 
concur with the tenant, if there was a 
balance in his favour, in asking for an 
advance from the State, for which he— 
the landlord—was liable, to be repaid in 
15 or 35 years. As he had already said, it 
appeared to him that this clause, as it 
was drawn, was wholly illusory. The 
landlord would not join with the tenant 
in an application for an advance; the 
tenant would not get the advance, and 
the landlord would then say—‘‘You must 
sell.’”’ This was a position the landlord 
would have a perfect right to take up 
under this clause. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he understood 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War (Mr. Childers) to make 
a proposal which, he thought, would 
wholly meet this difficulty. [‘* No, no!’”’] 
Well, he bowed to the opinion of his 
hon. Friends, but that had been his 
view. As tothe Arrears Clauses of the 
Land Act, he was acquainted with a 
great many landlords and tenants, and 
had discussed the subject with them, 
and he could undertake to say that there 
were very few Members of the House 
who had had his experience on the sub- 


ject. He could say this, that the reason 


the landlords would object to being se- 
curity for this money was, roughly, be- 
cause they objected to subsequently 
levying the interest on the tenant. If 
they allowed a public officer to make a 
tenant liable, it was only when the ten- 
ant’s interest was exhausted that the 
money would be recoverable from the 
land. In such a case as that the land- 
lord would concur. The clause would 
work then ; but he did not think it would 
in its present shape. 

Mr. GREGORY said, there could be 
no doubt that the primary liability was 
thrown upon the holding. It would not 
only take effect upon the holding, but 
have priority to every incumbrance upon 
the holding—all mortgages, annuities, 
or other charges. 

Mr. SHAW said, he did not wonder 
much at the Government wishing to have 
as much security as they could, and, if 
they could, to have the landlord between 
them and the tenant. He had had a 
large amount of experience as to the 
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anxiety of the tenant farmers of Ireland 
to discharge their liabilities, and he was 
sure that any money they borrowed in 
that way they would be most anxious to 
pay. It struck him that the proposal of 
the hon. Member opposite would meet 
the clause, and, as he understood it, the 
Governmentiwere disposed to accept some 
such proposal. The landlord would 
really undertake no liability. If some 

ublic officer was bound to exhaust the 
assete of the tenant before the landlord 
was applied to, he could not see how the 
landlord could suffer at all. The Govern- 
ment had made up their minds not to 
change the substance of the clause, and 
he thought it would be a great pity if 
they passed it without amending it in 
the way pointed out. , 

Carrain AYLMER said, that in 99 
eases out of 100 there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting money out of the ten- 
ants; but why, in the hundredth case, 
the liability should be thrown on the 
landlord, he could not see. Who was 
mainly responsible? Why, the person 
whose security was given for the 
money. It was the person whose se- 
curity was given for the money—that 
was to say, the landlord whose es- 
tate was charged with the payment of 
the debt. He hoped that the Committee 
would look at this question from the 
point of view of justice and common 
sense, and would remember what took 
place last year. Last year a certain 
interest in the land was given to the 
tenant. No doubt, that interest varied 
from an equivalent in value of the hold- 
ing to somewhat less than the value 
of the holding, and it did not seem to 
him, therefore, to be just that they should 
come upon the landlord for the arrears 
of rent. It did not seem to him to be 
just to relieve this valuable property from 
all charge, in consideration of the land- 
lord having a small moiety. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, this was a 
matter of considerable difficulty, and the 
Government had attended very carefully 
to all that had been said upon it. He 
thought the suggestions more or less 
which had been contained in the speeches 
—first, of the hon. Member opposite, and 
further, in that of his right hon. Friend, 
and in those of two hon. Members below 
the Gangway, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for the County of Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) and the hon. Member for the 
County of Cork (Mr.. Shaw) — would 
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afford a basis on which the Government 
might consent to frame their clause. 
But the clause could not be amended in 
that sense at present. The Government 
could not undertake to amend the clause 
in the rapid process of passing it through 
Committee; but they could undertake 
to introduce the necessary Amendments 
on Report. He did not think, after 
what had been said, that there could be 
any mistake as to the basis on which 
the Government intended to frame the 
Amendment. The application would be 
made to the tenant, and the public 
officer, who would be the best suited for 
making the application, was, as the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Marum) had 
pointed out, to exhaust the tenant’s 
interest before any liability came upon 
the holding itself—that was to say, upon 
the landlord. On that basis the Go- 
vernment would undertake to frame the 
clause; but, undoubtedly, it would be 
better to allow the section to pass now. 
The Government might withdraw it ; but 
it would be advantageous to pass it 
now, the hon. Member opposite, seeing 
that the substance of his object was suffi- 
ciently gained, withdrawing his Amend- 
ment. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether the Prime Minister was willing 
to say that when the advance was made 
it should be charged, in the first place, 
on the tenant’s interest ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt, that 
will be so. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
when the tenant’s interest was exhausted 
the charge would come upon the land- 
lord. But would not a question arise 
in a case where the tenant might be 
sold up, and in which, as a consequence, 
he could not continue upon his hold- 
ing ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that that 
would apply to any mercantile opera- 
tion. 

Mr. GIVAN said, that he was quite 
sure that what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister desired was to 
give every relief he could by this clause. 
He thought the suggestion which had 
been made a very good one; and, there- 
fore, he should be very happy to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he did not 
see that there was any great difference 
between the one proposal and the other. 
If they made the landlord liable in the 
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first place, he would have to pay and 
recover from the tenant. If they made 
the tenant liable, and then, if he did not 
pay, imposed the liability on the land- 
lord, they would give the tenant an in- 
centive not to pay, because he would 
know that in his default the landlord 
would have to discharge the debt. This 
was the reason of the failure of the 
clause of last year, and he did not see 
that the change introduced into the pre- 
sent measure was so remarkable that it 
carried out the idea of the hon. Member 
for Monaghan (Mr. Givan). A tenant, 
after having his arrears paid under this 
clause might, a couple of years after- 
wards, put up his holding for sale, and 
it would be made known to the public 
that the holding, in addition to rent, 
was subject to the repayment of a cer- 
tain amount to the State. But the 
auctioneer, in putting up the holding, 
would say—‘ The liability for the repay- 
ment of this sum to the State falls in 
the first place on the tenant; but, after 
all, the landlord is liable—you need: not 
mind it.”” The result would be that the 
incoming tenant would consider himself 
justified in refusing to pay, and the onus 
would fall on the landlord. If the ten- 
ant really had an interest it ought to 
be charged, otherwise the landlord might 
be defeated in the recovery of his rent 
from the tenant by the statement that 
he—the tenant—was unable to pay. The 
State was not expected to have any 
bowels of compassion ; but the landlord 
was always supposed to have, and if he 
did not show it, he was threatened in 
such a manner as to make him forego 
his just claim. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON asked whether 
they were to understand that in the 
Amendment on Report this charge would 
not be added to the half-year’s rent, 
but that the charge would be a distinct 
one calculated by the local authority ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No doubt. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had now 


to ask the Government to substitute for 
the period of 35 years mentioned in 
the clause, the period of 15 years. The 
reason he moved the Amendment was 
this. The clause, as he understood it, 
was intended to be a boon to the tenant 
in consequence of a calamity he—the 
tenant—had sustained from bad seasons; 
the gift was made solely in consequence 
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of the misfortunes of the past two or 
three years; but there was no reason to 
doubt that within the next 35 years the 
same state of things would occur again, 
He wished to put into the clause the 
same period as was introduced into the 
Bill of last year by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, and which was held to 
be a sufficient period during which a 
personal liability incurred by the tenant 
should be discharged. It would be a 
great misfortune if the tenants of Ire- 
land were led to suppose that the State 
was to come to their aid in every period 
of drought or run of bad seasons. This 
Bill ought to be considered a peculiarly 
exceptional one ; and unless a reasonable 
period were fixed as a limit for the dis. 
charge of the liability, there would be 
repetitions of application for the dole it 
was now proposed to serve out to the 
Irish tenants, and great demoralization 
would be the result. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
New Clause, in line 12, leave out the 
words ‘‘thirty-five years’? and insert 
“‘ fifteen years,”—(J/r. WV. H. Smith,)— 
instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘thirty-five years’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, that this and 
the subject of the next Amendment, 
which was to substitute ‘£8 10s.” for 
“£5” had been carefully considered. 
It was felt that ‘£8 10s.” would be 
too serious a burden—they had been so 
impressed with that argument that they 
had decided upon the more moderate 
sum and longer period. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Go- 
vernment had assented to the principle 
that thetenant should be primarily liable, 
and they would, therefore, he thought, 
see the reasonableness of not exceeding, 
to any considerable extent at any rate, 
this term of 15 years during which the 
loan should be held by the tenant. After 
that period, reductions of rent might 
take place, and the whole of the con- 
ditions under which the land was held 
might become altered. That was an 
element in the consideration of the 
matter which the Government could 
hardly have considered. Of course, a 
tenant would rather pay 5 per cent than 
8} per cent of the advance; but now 
that they were making this advance, 
they must be careful that they were not 
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unduly burdening future tenants for the 
benefit of the tenants of the moment. 
The money would, perhaps, have to be 
paid back by a tenant of the future. He 
hoped the Government would reconsider 
this point. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the matter 
was one requiring nice consideration. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Govern- 
ment had better withdraw their pro 
posal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, there was 
no connection between this point and the 
judicial rent, and the Government could 
not accept the Amendment. There might 
be no judicial rents on some of the farms 
if the tenants were satisfied with the 
position of the landlords—as some of 
them seemed to be. But, even if there 
was a judicial rent, there was no con- 
nection between the levying of the rent 
and this clause. If the Amendment 
were adopted, the sum might be larger 
than the tenant would be able to stand 
—especially the smaller tenant. The 
Government were satisfied with the secu- 
rity as it existed in the Bill. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
in the case of every failure of crops 
there was to be a tribunal of this kind 
appealed to to pay a tenant’s arrears of 
rent? Hecould not understand how the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could pro- 
pose that a man who had received a 
loan from the State should be allowed 
35 years to repay it. This was one of the 
most extraordinary financial proposals 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) had ever heard. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman was making one of the 
most extraordinary financial objections 
that could be submitted from the other 
side of the House, seeing that they were 
proposing that the charge should be put 
upon the tenant instead of upon the 
landlord. 

Mr. MAGNIAC opposed the Amend- 
ment. 

Carraiyn AYLMER said, this Bill 
was supposed to be a cure for the serious 
evils existing in Ireland; but he failed 
to see the policy, in making a cure, of 
keeping the sore open longer than was 
necessary. If the measure was to do 
good, they must avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, making future generations look 
back at what was now done. It would 


be well, as far as possible, to teach 
future generations to forget the calami- 
tous times of the present, 
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Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
difficulty he felt in the matter was this 
—that the advance might be made to a 
perfectly solvent tenant. As the clause 
stood, there was nothing to guide the 
Land Commission as to the class of per- 
sons to whom the advance of 35 years 
should be made; and, so far as they 
could see, the advance might be made 
to a perfectly solvent tenant. He would 
suggest that, if the clause was to be 
agreed to, there should be instructions 
given to the Commissioners that the 
advance should only be made in cases 
of necessity, and when it appeared to 
them that the tenant right was a suffi- 
cient security. 

Me. J. LOWTHER said, that it must 
be manifest to the Government that the 
clause had not been received with enthu- 
siasm in any part of the House. On the 
contrary, some of the Supporters of the 
Government had taken serious objection 
to its most cardinal provisions. The 
manner in which it dealt with the ten- 
ant right had been severely criticized by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; and, more- 
over, serious objection had been taken in 
other quarters to the forced period of 35 
years prescribed for the repayment of 
the loans in the interests of the British 
taxpayers. On the whole, views had 
been expressed with regard to the 
clause which he thought must have left 
on the minds of the Government the 
impression that it had been hastily 
drawn. The Prime Minister himself 
had said more than once in the course 
of the discussion that if he had had any 
idea of the objections that would be 
urged against it he would never have 
proposed it to the Committee. Forthese 
reasons, and seeing that there were 
other matters to be dealt with before 
the present stage of the Bill was closed, 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman 
would obviate the further consumption 
of time by withdrawing this ill-digested 
clause. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he hoped the 
Committee would not take the same 
view as the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken. The clause only took 
effect in cases where the landlord and 
tenant agreed to make application to the 
Commission for a loan. It was difficult 
to understand the objection to anarrange- 
ment of that kind; but it must be remem- 
bered that the right hon. Gentleman 
objected to the whole Bill. He thought 
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the Government had met the discus- 
sion of the clause very fairly, and he 
trusted the proposal would be agreed to 
by the Committee. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, he should 
vote for the Amendment. He thought 
the period of 35 years was one that was 
likely to induce landlords and tenants 
to agree to take the loans, because it 
involved them in no very heavy personal 
liability. If the period were 15 years, 
they would probably think three times 
before they applied fur the money. As 
guardians of the public purse, he said 
the Committee were justified in making 
the terms so hard that the loans would 
not be availed of except where there 
was the strongest reason for it. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY was un- 
derstood to say that the small instal- 
ments required for the repayment of the 
loan would make it positively to the in- 
terest of the landlord and tenant to 
conspire to obtain an advance. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 204; 
Noes 98: Majority 106.— (Div. List, 
No. 275.) 


Amendment proposed to New Clause, 


At the end of the first paragraph to add— 
“ Provided, That on any transfer of the holding 
by sale the principal sum and interest remaining 
due to the Land Commission shall be paid out 
of the purchase-money to the Land Commis- 
sion.” —(Mr. W. H. Smith.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could see 
no objection to the adoption of the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site. The matter involved was one that 
he thought should be cleared up finally 
when the opportunity was offered by the 
sale of the tenant right. The only 
liberty, however, which the Government 
wished to reserve to themselves was to 
consider what would be the best word- 
ing for the Amendment, between that 
time and the Report. 

Mr. GORST said, the Amendment 
was incorrectly worded. Instead of “in 
any transfer of the holding,” the Amend- 
ment should run—‘“ in any transfer of 
the tenant’s interest in the holding,” 
&eo. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the word ‘ transfer,”’ 


Wr. Childers 
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to add ‘‘of the tenant’s interest in.’ 
(Mr. Gorst.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GREGORY suggested that the 
Amendment should express that the 
amount uncovered by the sale remained 
a charge on the land. 

Mr. SHAW said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would leave a discretion with 
the Commissioners in this matter. Un- 
less they were empowered to make con- 
cessions, the unfortunate tenants would, 
in some cases, find themselves tied to 
their holdings. 


Question put, and agreed fo. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. MARUM said, he had an Amend- 
ment to propose, the object of which 
was to place the tenant who was sold 
up, with the assent of the landlord, in 
the same position as the tenant who was 
evicted, so far as the benefit of the 
clause was concerned. 


Amendment proposed to the New 
Clause, 

In line 19, after the word “ holding,’’ to 
insert the words “ where any tenancy has been 
sold to the landlord or other vendor, under any 
judgment obtained at the suit of such landlord, 
for rent due to him thereout, and such land- 
lord, or such vendor, with his assent, re-conveys 
such tenancy to the former tenant thereof, or 
such tenant is otherwise reinstated by such land- 
lord, the provisions of this Act, in reference to 
a holding valued at not more than thirty pounds, 
or in reference to a holding valued at a sum not 
exceeding fifty pounds, as the case may be, 
shall apply, notwithstanding any merger, as if 
no such judgment had been obtained, and whe- 
ther an eviction in pursuance thereof may or 
may not have taken place.’’—(Mr. Marum.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, the Committee 
would recollect that upon the Compul- 
sory Clause the Government had agreed 
to accept an Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy), and 
to bring up a section on Report. That 
section, he believed, would meet the 
wishes of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Kilkenny County. He supposed the 
Government had no objection to the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
that part of the question involved in 
the proposal of the hon. Member had 
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already been discussed in Committee, 
and considered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. As had been correctly stated 
by the hon. Member for the City of Cork 
(Mr. Parnell), they had promised that a 
clause should be brought up on Report, 
in which the principle of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Wexford 
would be embodied. It would be to the 
effect that if the landlord expressly 
agreed to reinstate a tenant who had 
been sold up for debt, then the tenant 
should be in the same position as if he 
had been sold up forrent. But the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. Marum) now 
proposed to extend that principle to ten- 
ants of holdings valued at £50, which 
was quite a different thing. The effect 
of this would be that the tenant would 
go back to his tenancy with a load of 
debt round his neck, or, at any rate, 
that he would be encouraged to remain 
in a state of debt. The Government 
could not, therefore, accept the hon. 
Gentleman’s proposal, which was en- 
tirely different from that which, on the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for Wex- 
ford, they had agreed to in principle. 
Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
see on what grounds the Government 
objected to this Amendment. If it was 
right that the tenant who had not been 
sold out should, if the landlord consented, 
have the benefit of this clause, why 
should it not be right that the tenant 
who had been sold out should receive 
the same benefit? There ought to be 
no difference between the tenant who 
had been sold out and the tenant who 
had not been sold out. The matter 
simply stood in this way—that if a land- 
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lord agreed to reinstate a tenant who | & 


had been sold out, the State should pay 
a year’s rent as in the case of any other 
tenant. That was all his hon. Friend 
asked, and he (Mr. Parnell) thought the 
request was a very reasonable one. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonyson) said, 
that in the case of gift they freed the 
tenant and started him a free man; in 
the case of loan they brought him back 
and started him with a weight round 
his neck. The conditions were entirely 
different, and he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press the Amendment. 

Mr. SYNAN said, with great respect 
to his right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland, he saw no 
difference whatever whether the ad- 
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vance be by way of loan or gift. When 
the landlord and tenant stipulated with 
the Government that the tenant should 
be put back and that the loan should be 
a charge upon the holding, the State 
was in the same position asif the ad- 
vance had been a gift. With respect to 
the weight round a man’s neck, surely 
the landlord was the best judge. The 
State was as safe in the one case as in 
the other; the landlord would take the 
weight and the responsibility, and the 
Government would have as much security 
as they would have in the case of gift. 
The tenant would be just as free in the 
one case as in the other. The landlord 
took a year’s rent; took a loan from the 
Government, and stipulated to pay it 
back. He (Mr. Synan) was at a = to 
understand how the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman made a distinction 
between the one case and the other so 
far as the State wus concerned. The 
State would simply get back its money, 
and would have ample security. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:— Ayes 38; 
Noes 222: Majority 184. — (Div. List, 
No. 276.) 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, it was 
now nearly | o’clock in the morning, and 
as the Speaker was to be in the Chair at 
12 o’clock that day, and as, moreover, 
there was some very important Business 
to transact before they separated, he 
begged leave to move that the Chair- 
man do now report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
ress, and ask leave to sit again.”’”— 
(Colonel Alexander.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
they ought to continue the Committee 
until 1 o’clock, and he was sure the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would not like 
to deviate from the general practice. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had 
hoped that they would have got through 
the Bill that night. He trusted, how- 
ever, there would be no impediment to 
the Report of the Bill being taken on 
Thursday. He might suggest that the 
Bill, so far as it had progressed through 
Committee, should be reprinted; an 
Order of the House would facilitate that 
course if made that night. If his sug- 
gestion were adopted the Bill would be 
in the hands of Members to-morrow, 
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Amendments could be put down, and 
the Report of the Bill could then be 
taken on Thursday, and the third read- 
ing, as originally arranged, on Friday. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister would state to the Com- 
mittee whether he would be prepared 
to adopt that suggestion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that, if that 
course were agreeable to the House, it 
would be very convenient and advan- 
tageous. He quite agreed with the 
general sketch of Business the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) had given. 

Mr. GIBSON said, there were a good 
many Amendments that the Government 
had to place on the Paper. He assumed 
that those Amendments were quiteready, 
and that there would be no objection to 
their being circulated to-morrow along 
with the Bill as reprinted. It was ne- 
cessary that they should have those 
Amendments in their hands as early as 
possible. He supposed the Committee 
would beresumed at 12 o’clock to-morrow, 
and that the remaining Amendments 
would not occupy long in consideration. 
It should be understood that they should 
have the Government Amendments. be- 
fore them to-day in some shape or other, 
for they would necessarily require some 
consideration. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would like to 
say a word in regard to the way in 
which their Business was managed. The 
Tories moved to report Progress at 7 
o’clock for the purpose of killing the 
Local Option Motion, which would have 
been taken at 9 o’clock, and they 
now moved to report Progress in order 
to kill the Contagious Diseases Motion 
to-morrow ; thereby wasting two days of 
that House. If Irish Members had 
ventured to do anything of the sort, 
they would, in the words of the Prime 
Minister, have been subjected to a very 
summary process. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that before this 
Motion was disposed of, he would like 
to ask the Government whether they 
would not reconsider the subject of the 
last Amendment between now and Re- 
port? The matter was one of con- 
siderable importance, and he scarcely 
thought that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, in replying to the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kilkenny (Mr. Marum), had quite ap- 
preciated the scope of the Amendment. 


My. J. Lowther 


{ COMMONS} 








This clause, as it stood, provided that 
whenever, in the case of any tenant 
evicted for non-payment of rent since 
the Ist of May, 1880, the landlord 
agreed to reinstate such tenant on the 
terms in this section set forth, this sec- 
tion should apply as if such tenant had 
not been evicted. The matter which he 
hoped the Government would reconsider 
before Report was, that the same pri- 
vilege which they extended to tenants 
who had been evicted since the 1st May, 
1880, should also be extended to ten- 
ants who had been evicted and sold out. 
There was no practical difference be- 
tween the situation of the two classes of 
tenants; the one class had been evicted 
by ejectment for non-payment of rent, 
and the other class had been evicted by 
being sold out. There was, practically, 
no difference whatever between the 
rights of the two classes of tenants so 
far as they came under the provisions of 
this Bill. He did trust the Government 
would give this matter, which was a 
matter of some practical importance, a 
fair consideration between this and Re- 
port, with a view to see whether. they 
could not include this class of tenants— 
the tenants who had been sold out—in 
the operation of the Bill. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER asked leave 
to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘COAN proposed, as an Amend- 
ment to the proposed new Clause, in 
line 45, after ‘ holdings,” to insert— 

“Provided, That in case the landlord shall 
omit or refuse to join with the tenant in an ap- 
plication for such loan, the Land Commission, 
if it consider such omission or refusal to be 
unreasonable, may, nevertheless, on the sole 
application of the tenant, make the required 
advance, limited as aforesaid, and charge it 
upon the holding as hereinbefore provided.” 


He would add nothing whatever to what 
he thought the almost perfect agreement 
of testimony as to the destructive effect 
the insistanve upon the joint application 
of the landlord and tenant would have 
upon the useful operation of the Bill. 
They had the evidence of Members from 
the North of Ireland, as well as from 
the South of Ireland, that that would 
actually make the Loan Clauses of the 
Act nugatory altogether. That was the 
experience under the similar provision 
in the Land Act of last year, and if that 
feature was imported into this Bill the 
consequences would be pretty much the 
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same. The Prime Minister had volun- 
tarily declared his intention to adhere to 
that feature of the Bill. That being so, 
it would be useless for him to contend 
against the right hon. Gentleman; but 
he ventured to offer the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a sort of compromise. The dis- 
cretion which he proposed to vest in the 
Land Commission was perfectly analo- 
gous to that which was given in every 
other part of the Bill. If the Commis- 
sioners found that the grounds of the 
landlord’s refusal were unreasonable, 
they should have power to pass over his 
head and make a loan on the appli- 
cation of the tenant himself. He could 
not understand what satisfactory answer 
could be given to that compromise. 
Some objection might be taken to the 
provision involved in the closing words 
of the Amendment—namely, that the 
Land Commissioners might charge the 
loan on the holding, or, in other words, 
that the landlord, and not the tenant, 
should be made responsible for the loan. 
He would ask the Government to con- 
sent to the Amendment, if the provisions 
should be either to hold the landlord re- 
sponsible for the repayment of the loan, 
orshould make the rental dischargeable, 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
ment could not accept the Amendment. 
The point had been raised at an earlier 
period by the hon. Member for Mona- 
ghan, and the Government then stated 
their views. They had conceded largely; 
but they must hold that there must be a 
joint application by landlord and tenant. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the proposed new Clause be 
added to the Bill.” 


Mr. WARTON wished to suggest to 
the Government, before the clause was 
passed, to consider the possibility of some 
scheme which might enable the repay- 
ment of advances before the time had 
expired. He thought it would be well 
for the financial interests of the country 
that there should be some means of re- 
paying a loan before the limit of time 
was reached, and some discount or reduc- 
tion made in consideration of such pay- 
ment. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 


ment were always perfectly ready to re- | 
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ceive repayments, and there would be no 
difficulty on that account. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


New Clause agreed to, and added to 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot.) 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


HOTIONS. 
——0a>— 


AGRICULTURAL TENANTS (COMPEN.- 
SATION) (Nos. 1 anp 2) BILLS. 


NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Select Committee on the Agri- 
cultural Tenants (Compensation) (Nos. 1 
and 2) Bills, do consist of Twenty-seven 
Members.”’—( Sir Zhomas Acland.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE proposed that 
Mr. Bradlaugh be added to the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first Question 
is that the Committee consist of 27 
Members. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
going to challenge that, and was going 
to move an Amendment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
rose to Order, and asked whether, as the 
hon. Member proposed to raise this 
question, this was not an Opposed Mo- 
tion? The hon. Member had given 
Notice of an objection to one of the 
names; but he now opposed the Motion 
that the Committee should consist of 27 
Members. 

Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt, the hon. 
Member proposes an Amendment which 
challenges the proposition now before 
the House ; but there is no Notice of the 
Amendment. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
begged to call attention to the fact that 
the hon. Member had given Notice of 
an Amendment to one of the names, but 
now changed that Notice into an objec- 
tion to nominating a Committee of 27 
Members. Surely it was not competent 
to him to take that course. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he would 
explain why he made this proposal. He 
had put down a Motion that the noble 
Lord the Member for South Wiltshire 
(Viscount Folkestone) be omitted from 
the Committee and Mr. Bradlaugh be 
added to it. He did not think the 
noble Lord had devoted as much time to 
agricultural subjects as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) ; 
but, on Saturday, after he had given this 
Notice, a Motion was placed on the 
Paper ; the Government had altered the 
Committee by putting the hon. Member 
for Mid Lincolnshire in the place of 
the noble Lord. He thought the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire ought 
to be a Member of the Committee, and 
it would be wrong for him to suggest 
any other Member. His Amendment 
had been altered by the authorities of 
the House, sothat the name of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) was inserted in the place of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Wiltshire. For the convenience of the 
House, he proposed to move that the 
Committeeshould consist of 29 Members; 
and then, if that was carried, he should 
propose to add Mr. Bradlaugh, and to 
name another Gentleman on the other 
side, so as to make the Committee 
even. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the 
Motion before the House was that the 
Committee should consist of 27 Members; 
but the Motion of the hon. Member that 
one of the Members should be omitted 
was in direct contradiction to the Motion. 
Therefore, this was an Opposed Motion, 
and could not come on after half-past 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber will refer to the Resolution of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1879, with regard to Opposed 
Business, he will see that it does not 
apply in this case. There is no Notice 
of opposition, and, therefore, there is no 
otfertion to the Motion being taken. 

rk. STAVELEY HILL said, the 
Motion was whether the Committee 
should consist of 27 Members; and the 
Motion of the hon. Member that one of 
the Members should be struck off was 
an Amendment to the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is, no doubt, an 
Amendment ; but there is no Notice of 
it, and the Standing Order requires that 
Notice of the Amendment shall appear 
on the Paper. 





{COMMONS} 











Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he thought 
the question had not been fairly brought 
before the notice ofthe Speaker. There 
was a printed Amendment to the effect 
that the hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) should be omitted 
from the Committee. That, he thought, 
an Amendment to the Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think it quite clear 
that that Notice does not apply, because 
the Question before the House is that 
the Committee consist of 27 Members, 
and the Notice of Amendment does not 
challenge that proposition. 

CoroneL MAKINS asked, if this 
Notice was carried, and the proposal that 
Mr. Chaplin should be a Member of the 
Committee came up, would not that be 
an Opposed Motion in the sense of the 
Standing Order, because a Notice had 
been given of an Amendment to that 
effect ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I can only give 
the same answer. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, then he 
proposed to move, as an Amendment, 
that the word “ seven”’ be omitted, and 
the word ‘“‘nine’’ be introduced. He 
thought it would simplify matters if the 
House would practically take that Motion 
as raising the question whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be on the Committee 
or not. Although Mr. Bradlaugh had 
not taken the Oath, he had a perfect 
right to sit on a Committee. The case 
had been so decided in the last century, 
and confirmed in the present century in 
regard to Baron Rothschild. Although 
that was so, the Committee of Selection 
had not put Mr. Bradlaugh upon any 
Committee during the present Session. 
He did not know why they had taken 
that course, or why Mr. Bradlaugh had 
not a legal right to serve on a Committee 
equally with any other Member, and 
therefore proposed that Mo. Bradlaugh 
should serve on this Committee—the 
Committee to inquire into two Bills con- 
nected with agricultural tenants’ com- 
pensation. Mr. Bradlaugh had devoted 
a great deal of his time to questions con- 
nected with land. He might not have 
come to the same conclusions with regard 
to land as other Gentlemen in the House; 
but he had devoted a great deal of time 
to the subject, and had lectured through- 
out the country upon it. Therefore, he 
was asfitted to serve on thisCommittee as 
any other Gentleman in the House; and 
he also thought it would be desirablethat 
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the Radical element should be repre- 
sented on the Committee. There were 
13 Members from this side of the House, 
and 13 from the other side, and the odd 
man was a Member of the Home Rule 
Party. But amongst the 13 on this side 
of the House he hardly saw one whom 
he could calla Radical. He should have 
no confidence in any of the 13, except two. 
He, therefore, thought Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be put on the Committee to repre- 
sent that section of opinion on land which 
he represented. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ Twenty-seven,” in order to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ Twenty-nine,”—(Ir. 
Labouchere,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Twenty-seven’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. ONSLOW rose to a point of 
Order. This case, he said, was not 
analogous to that of Baron Rothschild. 
Parliament ruled, by a distinct vote of 
the House, that Mr. Bradlaugh was not 
able to take the Oath; and, therefore, 
there was no analogy. He should like 
the decision of the Speaker upon that 
matter. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter for 
the determination of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he remem- 
bered the circumstances connected with 
Baron Rothschild’s case. Baron Roths- 
child was appointed on a Committee, 
although he had not taken his seat in the 
House. His conduct was very different 
from that of Mr. Bradlaugh. The hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) seemed to have taken Mr. Brad- 
laugh as his Colleague for better or for 
worse. It did not matter, in the opinion 
of the hon. Member, whether Mr. Brad- 
laugh knew anything about agriculture 
or not; indeed, he (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought Mr. Bradlaugh knew very little 
about it, because he had been practising 
as an attorney in America, after being 
a soldier, and since his return to this 
country he (Mr. Newdegate) did not be- 
lieve he had attended to agricultural sub- 
jects at all. The real fact was that the 
hon. Member for Northampton was seek- 
ing an excuse to thrust his would-be 
Colleague in any manner he could upon 
the House; while the House could not 
feel that Mr. Bradlaugh had particularly 
commended himself to its favour by his 
conduct in respect to hisseat. He hoped 
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that this extraordinary favour would 
not be extended to one who was in 
no way adapted to consider the subject 
which was referred to the Committee, 
and who was disqualified from the prin- 
cipal functions of his service. This was 
simply a contrivance to place the House 
in a false position with regard to its 
decision that Mr. Bradlaugh could not 
take his seat. That decision was sup- 
ported by the Courts of Law to which 
this House, by Resolution, referred the 
case. The Motion of the hon. Member 
was, therefore, an attempt to place the 
House in a false position—of contra- 
vening the decisions of the Courts of 
Law, which the House had, in fact, 
solicited. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked, whether, if 
Mr. Bradlaugh was put on the Com- 
mittee, he could give votes in the Com- 
mittee; and, if so, would those votes be 
equivalent to votes in Committee of the 
Whole House, carrying the same penal- 
ties? Ifso, he did not think the hon. 
Member (Mr. Labouchere) was confer- 
ring any very great boon upon his Col- 
league. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he believed that no 
penalties would be incurred by Mr. Brad- 
laugh sitting on the Committee, as the 
Act referred to taking a seat and votin 
in the House. The question was raise 
some years ago; and in Baron Roths- 
child’s case it was resolved that, though 
he had not taken the Oath, he could sit 
upon a Committee without being liable 
to penalties, and he did so sit on two 
Committees, and it was settled that he 
did not thereby become liable to penal- 
ties. Therefore, he did not think that 
the hon. Member for Northampton was 
running any risk in proposing this 
Amendment. With regard to the Com- 
mittee, the question was that it should 
be enlarged to 29. That was somuch a 
question for the House that he did not 
wish to express an opinion upon it, and 
probably every hon. Member would exer- 
cise his own discretion. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he did not wish 
to raise the question whether Mr. Brad- 
laugh should be on the Committee or 
not ; but he should not vote, because, if 
he did, that would imply that there ought 
to be a Committee at all. He thought 
the whole proceedings with regard to the 
Agricultural Holdings Bill had been 
somewhat irregular. For the last three 
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years a Royal Commission had been 
sitting upon this question; almost as 
soon as that Commission was appointed 
an hon. Member, who was on that Com- 
mission, brought forward a Bill on the 
subject which had been referred to the 
Commission, and then a rival Bill was 
introduced on the other side. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has al- 
ready ordered that this Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee, and the only ques- 
tion is whether that Committee shall 
consist of 27 or 29 Members. 

Mr. WHITBREAD thought palpable 
inconveniences would arise if Mr. Brad- 
laugh, not having taken the Oath, should 
serve on a Committee, and then, as it 
might happen, be appointed Chairman 
of the Committee, and, owing to that 
position, have to present the Report of 
the Committee to the House. That, he 
thought, would show the House the 
awkwardness of the position. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, the 
very same thing was said before Baron 
Rothschild was appointed, and yet the 
House appointed Baron Rothschild to 
sit on the Committee. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, the hon. 
Member for Northampton had led the 
House to believe, no doubt sincerely, 
that his Colleague had a right to be on 
a Select Committee. He denied that a 
Select Committee had any representa- 
tive or judicial character. A Select 
Committee did not necessarily consist of 
Members of the House alone. It some- 
times was constituted by an equal num- 
ber of Peers and Commoners, and in a 
remarkable class of instances wholly 
within the disposition and control of the 
Commons. Referees, who were paid 
officials—none of them being Members 
of the House—were accustomed to sit 
and vote in the deliberations upstairs 
until the privilege was taken from them 
by a specific Resolution. A Select Com- 
mittee was not bound to come to a deci- 
sion, or pronounce judgment on the 
subject referred to at all. Except the 
evidence, it frequently made no Report, 
and when it did, the House was under 
no obligatior,; in point of principle or 
practice, to take any step in conse- 
quence, and it was considered no dis- 
courtesy if no notice of it whatever was 
taken after it was laid upon the Table. 
A Select Committee was simply ap- 
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and he did not hesitate to tell the 


Lord Elcha 
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House that he was one who acquiesced 
in Baron Rothschild’s being put on 
the Committee, because he thought the 
House had absolute discretion as to 
whom they should appoint on a Com- 
mittee, and thought it was competent 
for the House to put Baron Rothschild 
on the Committee, without any reserva- 
tion at all. Right there was none. It 
was for the House to decide whether 
Mr. Bradlaugh was eligible for this 
Committee. He could not help saying, 
without any disrespect to the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Labouchere) or his Colleague, 
that he regarded this proposal as simply 
an attempt to break in a panel of a 
door which had already been closed 
against Mr. Bradlaugh. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—-Ayes 120 ; Noes 
85: Majority 85.—(Div. List, No. 277.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. Goscuen, Sir Micuart Hicxs-Beacnu, 
Mr. Suaw Lerevrr, Sir Wittram Harr Dyke, 
Lord Epwarp Cavenpisu, Mr. Sranuopr, Sir 
Tuomas Dyxe Acianp, Sir Rosert Loyp 
Lrypsay, Sir Henry Hvssey Vivian, Mr. 
Pett, Mr. Ricnarp Pacer, Colonel Kinescore, 
Mr. Ducxuam, Viscount Exrincton, Mr. Har- 
court, Mr. Heneace, Mr. Gurpoy, Mr. James 
Howanp. Mr. Cuaruty, Mr. Srory-MaskeE.ynz, 
Mr. Burwer, Mr. Norrucorr, Mr. Wicer, 
Mr. Rircure, Mr. Dawnay, Mr. Cocnran- 
Patrick, and Mr. Marum nominated Members 
of the Committee; Five to be the quorum. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Sraverey Hu111, Bill to 
amend ‘‘ The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1875,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Sravetey Hutt, 
Mr. Monckton, and Mr. Leverr. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 242.] 


WELLESLEY BRIDGE (LIMERICK) BILL. 

Select Committee on Wellesley Bridge (Lime- 
rick) Bill:—Mr. Courtney, Mr. Henry Tuom- 
son, and Mr. O’SHAavuGHNEssy nominated Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 





EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOTLAND) 
[SALARIES AND EXPENSES ]. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Salaries of the Assistant 
Commissioners, Secretary, and other Officials, 
and of the personal, travelling, or office Ex- 
penses of the Commissioners and others, as well 
as of any Expenses which may be incurred by 
the Lords of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil on Education in Scotland, under the provi- 
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sions of any Act of the present Session to 
reorganise the Educational Endowments of 
Scotland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
efore Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 19th July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvprtic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Contagious Diseases Acts Repeal [64], Pre- 
vious Question put; Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday [182], debate adjourned. 

Select Cominittee—Report—Civil Imprisonment 
(Scotland) [No. 288]. 

Committee—Report—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
(re-comm.) [213-241] [Eighth Night}. 

Withdrawn—Capital Punishment * [55]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—- oo 


EARL OF AYLESFORD’S ESTATES 
BILL [Lords.} 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he had 
had no idea that the opinion he had ex- 
pressed in regard to the Bill of Lord 
Cairns would receive such an immediate 
confirmation in the House of Lords by 
the introduction of the present Bill. It 
was a direct repudiation of the Settled 
Lands Bill. It was a measure in favour 
of a Member of the House of Lords, 
which, from its very character, ought to 
have been dealt with by the Bill which 
was passed by the House on Friday 
last, and would become law in the 
course of a few days. He understood 
that, with reference to these Private 
Acts, Lord Cairns had stated that the 
Settled Lands Bill would deal with every 
case that could arise. This measure was 
a palpable contradiction to that asser- 
tion, and it showed how utterly inade- 
quate the Settled Lands Bill was. The 
question now arose—what the House 
of Commons should do when Bills of 
this character came before it, know- 
ing, as they did, how prejudicial it was 
to the interests of the country, and 
especiaily to the owners of land, that 
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Parliament should agree to the perpetua- 
tion of settlements. He had received 
many communications from various 
quarters asking him to oppose this Bill. 
There was not, however, in the Bill any 
proposal to extend, prolong, or in any 
degree to perpetuate any settlement of 
this important estate. He, therefore, 
did not intend in this case to oppose the 
measure; but he did say that whenever 
an Estate Bill came before the House to 
prolong the settlement of land he should 
feel it his duty to offer opposition to it. 
If the House refused to pass the Bill, 
the consequence would be that Lord 
Aylesford’s interest in these important 
estates would pass into the care of Trus- 
tees, who would be supposed to have a 
fair regard for the proper care of the 
property, and there might be disadvan- 
tages in rejecting the measure. He 
would only say that if measures of this 
sort were brought before the House 
which did propose to extend the practice 
of settling estates, having a strong con- 
viction that the practice was opposed to 
the best interests of agriculture as well 
as to the interests of the landlords, he 
should certainly oppose them. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had no wish to 
continue the discussion upon the Bill; 
but he could not allow the remarks of 
the hon. Member to pass unnoticed, 
without one word of remonstrance as to 
the attack which had been made on 
Lord Cairns’ Bill. This was a Private 
Bill which was passing through the 
House of Lords before Lord Cairns’ Bill 
was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons. It was a Bill which dealt with 
special circumstances and with a special 
settlement, and it was impossible that 
Lord Cairns’ Bill would deal with every 
imaginable case that might arise. If 
the hon. Member wished to raise any 
objection to the Settled Lands Bill he 
should have done so while it was before 
the House, and not have waited to fire 
a parting shot at it when it had left the 
House. He was aware that the Bill had 
been passed without much notice by the 
public; but he believed that when its 
effect was understood it would be found 
to be one of the greatest reforms that 
had ever been made in relation to land 
affecting the social position of a con- 
siderable number of people for the 
benefit of the public. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he had felt it impossible to 
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allow the remarks of the hon. Member 
to pass without a word of protest. 

r. ARTHUR ARNOLD remarked, 
that he had not attacked the Settled 
Lands Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


QUESTIONS. 


— > 0 o— 


EGYPT—PROTECTION OF EUROPEANS 
-—THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, If it is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government at once to 
land marines and bluejackets at Port 
Said, Ismailia, and Suez for tlie purpose 
of assisting Europeans now resident in 
those places, to protect their lives and 
property should either be threatened 
with attack; and, if he will be good 
enough to state how many vessels, 
British and others, are now in and about 
the Canal for convoy purposes; and, if 
it is true that an Italian man-of-war 
has passed through the Suez Canal as a 
convoy? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
With reference to the Question which 
my hon. Friend has added to that which 
is on the Paper, I believe that on one 
occasion an Italian man-of-war did act 
as a convoy through the Suez Canal. So 
far as we are informed, only on one 
occasion. I am sorry I am not prepared 
to give a detailed account of the_steps 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
taken, or are ready to take, for the pro- 
tection of the places mentioned in the 
Question ; but I will ask my hon. Friend 
to be satisfied with the assurance that 
nothing is being neglected which is con- 
sidered necessary for this purpose. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—and I will give Notice 
for to-morrow if he cannot answer the 
Question to-day—whether it is true that 
the Ministry of the Khedive hesitated to 
take the necessary steps to inform the 
people of Egypt that Arabi was a rebel 
and an outlaw ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I think 
the hon. Member had better give Notice 
of that Question. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD: Has the 
Government received any reply from the 


The Attorney General 
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Porte in reference to the Identic Note as 
to the Conference ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No; 
we have received no information from 
Constantinople this morning. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Briu 213.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


CoMMITTEE. [Progress 18th July.} 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Mr. ERRINGTON said, the clause he 


had put upon the Paper was one which 
provided that— 

‘‘ When, on application by the tenant, the first 
preliminary condition under the first Clause of 
this Act is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Land Commission, or, on payment into court 
before the Land Commission by the tenant of 
one year’s rent of his holding, it shall be lawful 
for the Commissioners to issue and renew from 
time to time, for such period as they may con- 
sider reasonable for deciding the application 
before them, an injunction restraining or sus- 
pending all proceedings forrecovering the arrears 
of rent accrued previously to the year expiring 
as aforesaid : Provided, That no such injunction 
shall be held to interfere with or limit the 
landlord’s right to proceed for the recovery of 
rent or arrears which may have become due 
subsequently to the year expiring as aforesaid.” 


The principle of this clause had been 
accepted by Her Majesty’s Government, 
and Notice had been given of a new 
clause last night for the purpose of 
carrying it out; therefore he did not 
propose to move his clause row; but he 
should like to point out to his right hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
for Ireland that he did not think the 
clause of which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had given Notice 
would quite carry out what he (Mr. 
Errington) was desirous of securing— 
namely, that there should be some gua- 
rantee on the payment into Court by the 
tenant of a year’s rent of the holding. 
He thought it would be seen,on reference 
to the new clause of which Notice had 
been given, that it did not quite carry 
out this object. Of course, it would not 
be in Order on his part to enter into a 
discussion at that moment of the clause 
of which the right hon. and learned 
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Gentleman had given Notice; and he 
would, therefore, only ask his right hon. 
and learned Friend to consider the point, 
and perhaps to-morrow he would be able 
to make a statement with regard to it. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he should be glad to look into the matter. 
A clause had been drawn which was in- 
tended to carry out thoroughly the un- 
dertaking that had been given to the 
Committee, and if it were found that it 
had failed to do this, he would see that 
it was made more clear. There had cer- 
tainly been no intention to do otherwise 
than fulfil the promise that had been 

ven. 

Mr. BIGGAR said,he desired to move, 
on behalf of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), 
the insertion of the following clause after 
Clause 2 :— 


(Power to Land Commission Court pending 
applications to fix fair rent to make orders 
regarding arrears of rent.) 


‘‘(1.) Where, in pursuance of ‘The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ any application has 
been made to the court, in the said Act men- 
tioned, to fix the fair rent of a holding, and such 
application is pending at the date of the passing of 
this Act, or where any such application shall be 
made after the passing of this Act, the court in 
fixing the judicial rent may, on the application 
of the tenant, make an order declaring that all 
arrears of rent due in respect of the holding 
which have accrued, or shall accrue, due between 
the date of the application to fix the fair rent 
and the date when the judicial rent first becomes 
payable, shall be computed at the rate of the 
judicial rent, and on such order being made, and 
on payment by the tenant in respect of such 
arrears of such amount as would have been 
payable in respect of same, if a rent equal to 
the judicial rent only, had been payable in 
respect of the holding, as from the period com- 
mencing at the rent-day next preceding the date 
of the application to the court, all such arrears 
of rent shall be released and extinguished. 


‘*(2.) Where any application to fix the fair 
rent of a holding is at the date of the passing 
of this Act, or hereafter shall be pending, and 
prior to the final order of the court thereon, 
proceedings (whether by ejectment for non- 
payment of rent, or by action for rent, or 
otherwise) have been or shall be taken against 
the tenant of such holding, in respect, wholly 
or partly, of arrears of rent which have accrued 
or shall accrue due on any rent day or days, the 
rent accruing due whereon is liable to be affected 
by such order, the court before which the pro- 
ceedings to enforce payment of such rent are 
pending shall, upon the application of such 
tenant, and upon such terms as to costs as may 
seem just, postpone or suspend such proceedings, 
80 far as they relate to or are founded upon any 
arrears of rent accruing due on any such rent 
day or days as aforesaid, until the termination 
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of the proceedings on the application to fix the 
fair rent of the holding, on payment by the 
tenant in respect of such arrears, of such 
amount as the court shall deem just, not ex- 
ceeding the amount which would have been 
payable by the tenant in respect thereof had 
the annual rent of the holding been equal to 
the annual value thereof, as valued under the 
Acts relating to the valuation of rateable pro- 
perty in Ireland.” 


He was sorry his hon. Friend was not 
present in his place, because as the 
clause was one which that hon. Gentle- 
man had placed on the Paper he would 
have been able to argue it much more 
fully than he (Mr. Biggar) could be ex- 
pected to do; but, at the same time, he 
begged, on behalf of his hon. Friend, 
to move the clause. The object of the 
clause, as far as he understood the mat- 
ter, was to provide that, where an ap- 
plication was made for the fixing of a 
fair rent, the arrears between the date 
of the application and the fixing of the 
judicial rent should be computed at the 
same rate as the judicial rent. The 
reason why it had been necessary to 
propose this clause was that there was 
some ambiguity occasioned by the con- 
struction of different sections of the 
Land Act, because upon one section it 
was held that the date of the fair rent 
should be from the gale day before 
the application to fix the fair rent ; 
while under another it was held that 
the fair rent should not commence until 
the gale day after the date at which the 
Sub-Commissioners gave their decision. 
The result of these contradictory con- 
structions of the two sections was that 
the Sub-Commissioners had given very 
contradictory judgments with regard to 
this question, and these judgments had 
given rise to a number of appeals to 
the Land Commissioners, which would 
not otherwise have taken place. The 
tenants argued, on the one hand, that 
the rent payable for the period subse- 
quent to the application, and up to the 
time of the judgment fixing the fair 
rent, should be based on the amount 
determined as the judicial rent; while 
the landlords, on the other hand, argued 
that where the tenant had proved to the 
satisfaction of the Sub-Commissioners 
that the rent ought to be reduced, he 
should not be entitled to the reduction 
for the period prior to the judgment ; 
but that the rent down to that moment 
should be payable according to the rate 
of the former contract. It was very 
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desirable that the law on this point 
should be laid down in such a way as to 
render it perfectly clear as to this point, 
because the cost of an appeal was a 
matter of considerable moment, and, in 
many of these cases, might amount to 
more than the total amount in dispute 
between the tenant and the landlord. 
Let them take a case where, as very 
often happened, the reduction made in 
the rent did not exceed £1 or £2, or, at 
most, the sum of £5, the expense of an 
appeal would to each party be very 
much in excess of the difference be- 
tween the former rent and the fair rent 
fixed by the Sub-Commissioners as the 
judicial rent. He therefore begged to 
move the clause which stood in the name 
of his hon. Friend. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Tux ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
the point raised by the clause just moved 
was one that had been frequently dis- 
cussed by the House, and always with 
the same result. He wished to point 
out to hon. Members that the Bill now 
under discussion was not a Bill for the 
Amendment of the Land Act of 1881, 
under which it was expressly provided 
that the rent fixed by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners as a fair rent should take effect 
and commence on the rent day next 
succeeding the decision given by the 
Court. The hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) proposed, by the clause he 
had brought forward, to alter this, and 
to provide that where an application 
was made to fix a fair rent, and a fair 
rent was subsequently fixed, the fair 
rent should not commence with the gale 
day next following the decision of the 
Court, as provided by the Land Act, 
but that it should have a retrospective 
effect, and should cover the period be- 
tween the date of the application and 
the time at which the fair rent was 
judicially fixed. The question was one 
that had been frequently discussed ; 
and as often as this proposition had been 
made the House had declined to give 
its assent to it, on the ground that this 
Bill was not intended to be an Amend- 
ment of the Land Act of 1881. The 


matter was discussed fully when the 


Mr, Biggar 
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Land Act itself was before the House, 
and reasons were then given for the 
way in which the point was decided; 
and, consequently, as it had been dis- 
posed of then, and since the Land Act 
was passed, and the law was fully 
understood to be that the fair rent 
should be payable from the gale day 
subsequent to its being fixed by the 
Court, he hoped the Committee would 
adhere to this decision, and that tho 
determination come to by the House 
upon the subject would not be altered. 
Mr. DALY said the delay which had 
occurred in obtaining a settlement of 
questions arising in reference to this 
matter had been entirely attributable to 
the action of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in having provided insufficient 
means for carrying out the object they 
had in view; and the result was that, 
owing to the fact that the Government 
had not made proper instruments for 
dealing with the cases that required to 
be disposed of, large numbers of cases 
had failed to come in under the Act of 
1881. If they considered the equity of 
the matter, it would be seen that, be- 
cause the Government had not provided 
sufficient facilities for getting fair rents 
fixed, the tenants would be called upon 
to pay arrears under the old system of 
unfair rent. Supposing, for instance, 
a man had been in the habit of paying 
a rental of £35, and the Sub-Commis- 
sioners decided that, according to the 
principles of fairness, the rent should 
be reduced to £25, but owing to the 
want of proper facilities the judgment 
of the Court was delayed for a consider- 
able period, the collector when he came 
round would say—‘ It is quite true that 
your rent will, in future, be £25, as it 
ought to have been at the first ; but, at 
the same time, we must compel you to 
pay the extra £10 for arrears.” If they 
had regard to the object of the Land 
Act, it would be conceded that it was in- 
tended to settle the relations of landlord 
and tenant on the principle of fairness 
and justice, and to bring peace and 
quietness to the land; but he would ask 
how could they expect to produce these 
results when the tenantry knew that 
they had to pay what the Government 
officers declared to be unjust. In his 
opinion, the position the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had assumed on behalf 
of Her Majesty’s Government with re- 
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gard to this question, was perfectly in- 
defensible. 

Mr. PARNELL said, by the con- 
struction they had put upon the Land 
Act of last Session, the Commissioners 
had decided that where an application 
was made to fix a fair rent on the first 
occasion on which the Court sat, the 
judicial rent should date from the date 
of that application, and hence it fol- 
lowed that a large number of tenants 
who were able to apply to the Court to 
fix a fair rent at tho time of the first 
sitting came within that construction, 
especially as that period had been ex- 
tended, by special order of the Court, 
for a further period of about three 
weeks, and all the fair rents fixed upon 
applications made during that period 
were to date from the timeof the applica- 
tion ; but with regard to the whole of 
the other tenants who had applied since, 
and also with regard to those who might 
apply hereafter, the rent fixed as a fair 
rent would commence from the rent day 
following the application to the Court. 
The Amendment involved in this clause 
was a very serious one, and it was in- 
tended to remedy one of those defects in 
the Act of last Session which had tended 
more than anything else to prevent many 
landlords—he would not say all of them 
—offering a reasonable settlement to 
their tenants. The matter stood in this 
way—the landlord who was the owner 
of an estate, as to which it might be 
reasonably supposed that the rents 
would be reduced on application to the 
Court, would be in this position—that 
by refusing to come to a settlement with 
his tenants out of Court he would be 
entitled to charge the old rack-rental 
until the gale day subsequent tuo the 
decision of the Court ; and, therefore, it 
would follow that many tenants—vast 
numbers of tenants—who might reason- 
ably expect the Court to reduce their 
rents, but who had not yet applied to 
the Court owing to the hopelessness of 
any expectation of the Court being able 
to reach their cases for a long time to 
come, would have to pay the rack rent 
they had hitherto been charged down to 
the period when they might be able to 
get a decision from the Court. He as- 
sumed that the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant had given some con- 
sideration to this matter, and if Her 
Majesty’s Government could not see 
their way to the acceptance of this 
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clause, he hoped they would be able to 
announce that it was their intention next 
Session to remedy the crying defect he 
had pointed out in the Act of last year. 
He trusted the Committee would pre- 
sently hear an announcement to this 
effect from a responsible Member of the 
Government, as such a statement would, 
for all practical purposes, amount to the 
same thing as the insertion of the clause 
moved by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), because those 
landlords who had not yet come to a 
settlement with their tenants, but who 
were still holding out and refusing a 
reasonable arrangement, would thus be 
made to see that they would have no- 
thing to gain by holding out any longer, 
and might, therefore, be induced to ad- 
just and reduce their rents in accordance 
with the standard of fair rent as settled 
by the Court for holdings on the neigh- 
bouring estates. Therefore, he trusted 
that even if Her Majesty’s Government 
could not possibly see their way to the 
acceptance of the clause proposed by 
his hon. Friend at the present moment, 
they would, at least, be in a position to 
announce their intention next Session to 
legislate, by way of Amendment to the 
Land Act, in such a manner as to enable 
all the tenants to be placed on the same 
basis, whether they applied to the Court 
at its first sitting or not. He might add 
that no one ever anticipated that the 
Court of the Land Commission would 
have given such a decision as would 
have rendered it necessary to bring for- 
ward this clause, otherwise he thought 
it highly probable that a vast number 
more tenants would have made their 
applications on the occasion of the first 
sitting of the Court, so as to have made 
sure of the advantage to be thus ob- 
tained. That decision had been arrived 
at on a purely technical construction of 
two sections of the Land Act that were 
placed very far apart, and it had cer- 
tainly never previously occurred to the 
legal mind that the Land Commissioners 
would hold that those tenants who ap- 
plied to the Court in the first instance 
would have their rents fixed from the 
date of the application, while those who 
did not do so would be placed at a de- 
cided disadvantage. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant would make 
some announcement to the Committee 
that would have the effect of facilitating 
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a settlement between landlord and tenant 
on the basis suggested by this clause. 
Mr. SYNAN said, the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral for Ireland had dealt with the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) as if it were outside 
the scope and object of the present Bill; 
but if the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man examined it more closely, he would 
perceive that it only applied to arrears, 
and, therefore, was within the purview 
of the measure under discussion by the 
Committee. If they wanted to amend 
the Land Act they must amend it for 
all purposes—present and future; but 
the clause moved by his hon. Friend 
only applied to a year’s rent as far as 
arrears went, and provided that the 
judicial rent should be made the basis 
on which the arrears due between the 
date of the application and the date of 
the judicial rent being fixed should be 
computed at the rate of the judicial rent, 
and not at the rate of the old rack- 
rental. Therefore, the Amendment 
clearly came within the scope of this 
Bill, and the objection taken by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
without foundation. The Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant ought, 
therefore, to apply himself to the ques- 
tion, could he accept the present clause 
and allow the arrears accruing during 
the period stated to be discharged on 
the basis of the judicial rent as fixed by 
the Court, and not on the rack-rental 
previously exacted from the tenant ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he hoped 
the discussion of this clause would not 
be carried much further, as the issue 
had already been put on the right basis 
by the speech of the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and the 
hon. Member who had just spoken. He 
(Mr. Trevelyan) did not deny that, tech- 
nically speaking, the clause proposed by 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
cdme within the scope of the present 
Bill; but it was one of such a character 
that it could not be accepted alone, be- 
cause in accepting it Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have to admit a prin- 
ciple which would practically open up a 
most important Amendment of the Land 
Act of 1881. The Bill before the Com- 
mittee had been introduced for the pur- 
pose of dealing with a limited class of 
arrears in a very special manner; and as 


far as the Amendment actually touched ! 
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the matter, to the best of his belief it 
had already been discussed and disposed 
of by the Committee, and was now 
brought forward for the purpose, as had 
been expressed by the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork, of extracting an 
announcement from the Government in 
reference to some future action with re- 
gard to the Land Act, andthe Arrears 
Question at large. If it were right, as 
was the accepted rule, that an Amend- 
ment should always be cognate to the 
Bill on which it was proposed, he must 
say that, in his opinion, it would be ad- 
mitting a very dangerous principle to 
hold that an announcement on a par- 
ticular measure might be made that was 
not cognate to that measure, and even 
if he felt competent at that moment— 
as, in fact, he did not—to make an 
announcement seriously affecting the 
working of the Land Act, he certainly 
should not make it under the circum- 
stances. The point involved in the 
Amendment was one of those matters 
that ought to be brought up in the 
House at the time the Prime Minister 
might propose to consider the principle 
of the Land Act. He would consult the 
Prime Minister on the subject; but he 
hoped the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork would take it from him (Mr. 
Trevelyan) that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were inno way committed by what 
had passed to-day, and that he could 
make no acknowledgment in reference to 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman, or 
the Amendment, than that the matter 
which had been” put before the Com- 
mittee should be considered. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he was very glad 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
not, either directly or indirectly, given 
any undertaking in reference to this 
matter. If there was one thing that 
was more deadly than another to the 
prospect of anything like a settlement of 
Trish affairs, it was the constant use of 
vague, uncertain, and ambiguous words 
by Members of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, such as that they might consider, 
or possibly would consider, or might 
hereafter reconsider something or other. 
The House had had an immense amount 
of this during the last year. The Prime 
Minister had allowed hon. Members to 
extract from him, on different occasions, 
vague, ambiguous, and uncertain words, 
which had had more to do with keep- 
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ing Ireland in a state of perpetual hot 
water than anything else that could 
be possibly imagined or conceived. An 
attempt had been made by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell) to extract from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment a further pledge that they 
would reconsider an important provision 
in the Land Act of last year. If any 
vague words giving currency to such an 
idea were to be uttered by a responsible 
Minister of the Crown, he (Mr. Gibson) 
really trembled for the result. They 
all knew how the agitation had been 
kept up among the tenants, and the way 
in which the tenants were stimulated to 
go on and endeavour to obtain further 
concessions; and he (Mr. Gibson) had 
not a shadow of doubt that every rash 
and inconsiderate word uttered by any 
responsible Minister in his place in that 
House in reference to considering, or re- 
considering, Amendments of the Land 
Act, would be made use of in the 
coming Recess as an incentive to further 
agitation and discontent with the view of 
procuring further concessions from Her 
Majesty’s Government. He was glad, 
therefore, on the present occasion, to be 
able to take distinct notice of the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant had 
given no word of encouragement in re- 
ference to the important question raised 
by the Amendment. That Amendment 
was one—he did not here go into the 
question whether it was in Order or not, 
as that was not the point—of great im- 
portance, and was one that ought to be 
met on its own merits or demerits, and 
not to be used as a peg on which to hang 
the materials for further legislation. 
Mr. MACFARLANE said, he thought 
the language just used by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was more likely 
to promote agitation in Ireland than any 
promise that might be made by Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the question raised by this Amendment. 
He (Mr. Macfarlane) appealed to Her 
Majesty’s Government to consider the 
substantial grievance that existed in re- 
gard to this matter, as it would be much 
more suitable to the feeling of the Irish 
people that they should have some 
assurance that the Government would 
consider this grievance than that they 
would adopt the advice of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman that further 
consideration should be given to the 
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subject. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was, no doubt, consistent in 
his view, as he had always contended 
that the Irish tenants had no grievance ; 
but Her Majesty’s Government had not 
adopted that view as embodying a true 
statement of the case. He (Mr. Mac~ 
farlane) would suggest that, for the pur- 
pose of allaying the reasonabie agitation 
existing among the tenants, a few words 
containing a promise of a definite kind 
—he did not wish them to be indefinite— 
that they would in the future deal with 
this very serious grievance, would have 
a good effect in Ireland. 

Mr. GREGORY said, Her Majesty’s 
Government had been asked by the hon. 
Member for the City of Cork to enter 
into a pledge of a very extensive cha- 
racter, which might have the effect of 
giving rise to further agitation, that 
they would, in the course of a future 
Session, undertake to deal with the 
question raised by the Amendment. He 
hoped the Government would decline to 
make any such promise. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he had cer- 
tainly been very much surprised at the 
tone and character of the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson). So far from the an- 
nouncement which he (Mr. Parnell) had 
thought might be made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant being likely to be 
attended with a renewal of agitation in 
Ireland, it would have a directly con- 
trary effect. What he (Mr. Parnell) 
had thought as to this subject was, that 
a statement made by some responsible 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government, 
that they would legislate next Session 
in such a way as to induce those land- 
lords—those rack-renting landlords— 
who were now refusing any concession 
to their tenants, to concede that which, 
if the Court were to reach their cases, 
would be granted through the action of 
the Court; and he had pointed out that, 
owing to a provision in the Act of last 
Session, tenants who had not applied to 
the Court in the first instance were 
placed in the position that they would 
have to continue to pay rack rents until 
the Courts were able to adjudicate on 
their cases. He had also expressed his 
belief that this provision in the Act of 
last Session was keeping thousands upon 
thousands of tenants from making ap- 
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plication to the Court, and inducing 
them to rely on other means and 
methods, such as the agitation in which 
they had hitherto been engaged, for ob- 
taining such a reduction of rents as the 
spirit of the Act of last Session entitled 
them to expect, but which they were un- 
able to obtain owing to the defect which 
existed in its provisions, and which his 
(Mr. Parnell’s) Amendment sought to 
remedy. He would put it to the Com- 
mittee whether the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Dublin had a right to get 
up, and, in a speech such as he had 
made, mainly consisting of platitudes, 
accuse him (Mr. Parnell) of seeking to 
perpetuate and foment agitation by ask- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government to make 
an announcement as to the course they 
proposed to take in regard to the subject 
of this Amendment? He could not un- 
derstand why, if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had made up their minds on this 
matter, they should not be in a position 
to make the announcement he had asked 
for; and he should be inclined to think, 
although he did not wish to press his 
opinion against that of the Government, 
that the present occasion was a very 
proper one for the making of such an 
announcement. The question he wished 
to ask was, did Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think that the judicial rent ought 
to date from the date of the application; 
and, if so, were they prepared to intro- 
duce legislation in the course of the 
ensuing Session that would give effect 
to this view? Moreover, did they think 
that such legislation should have a re- 
trospective effect, supposing an Amend- 
ment of the Land Act to be introduced 
next Session, so that those tenants who 
applied to the Court previous to such 
legislation should have the advantage 
of the Act as well as those who came 
forward at the time of the first sitting 
of the Court? He could assure the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Gibson) that, in his (Mr. Parnell’s) 
judgment, and in the judgment of those 
who were best qualified to speak in re- 
gard to this matter, such an announce- 
ment as he had asked for, coming from 
Her Majesty’s Government, would do 
more to restore tranquillity to Ireland, 
and to bring about voluntary arrange- 
ments out of Court between landlords 
and tenants, than any other course that 
could be taken. He regretted exceed- 
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ingly that this question had had to be 
brought on at a Wednesday’s Sitting, 
when, in the nature of the case, it could 
not be expected that the Prime Minister 
would be in his place. They were ina 
difficulty at the present moment. They 
were ignorant of the intentions of the 
Government, and, under these circum- 
stances, lie (Mr. Parnell), and those with 
whom he acted, would be obliged to 
press the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee to a division; but if they had 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant what he had hoped to hear, they 
might have dispensed with the necessity 
Even now, if an an- 
nouncement could be made that would 
be of a satisfactory character, they 
might be able to pass on to other mat- 
ters. The question was one of very great 
importance, and ought not to be lightly 
dismissed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and he certainly thought the 
Committee was entitled to receive some 
definite announcement upon it from some 
responsible Minister. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had expected that there would be, in 
reference to these matters, some regard 
for facts and truth. He agreed in the 
principle that the judicial rent in the 
cases of all tenants should be dated from 
the day of application to have the judi- 
cial rent fixed; but he wished to call 
attention to one important point in con- 
nection with this subject. They knew 
very well that large numbers of tenants 
had not made application to the Court, 
who ought to have gone there; and he 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) would ask, who 
was it that had prevented those tenants 
from doing so? The hon. Member who 
had spoken in so mild a way on this 
matter in Committee (Mr. Parnell), and 
the Party who acted with him, were 
those who had done their very best to 
prevent the tenants going into Court; 
and the result was that precious time 
had been wasted. It was those hon. 
Gentlemen who had excited the feelings 
of the tenantry until the country had 
been brought to its present condition. 
If those hon. Gentlemen had been ac- 
tuated by the feeling they now professed 
to entertain, and had felt a true regard 
for the interests of the tenants and a 
real sentiment of patriotism, they would 
have done their utmost, at the moment 
the Land Act came into force, to make it 
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acceptable among the people of Ireland, 
and to insure that it should work in the 
best possible way. History would tell, 
and did tell, and the people of Ireland 
—the peasants of that country—were 
beginning to know and to acknowledge 
why it was that they had been brought 
into their present condition. At the 
same time, he thought the Government 
must face events as they were; and he 
did think that even now, if they were to 
give some assistance in the direction in- 
dicated as to rent—he was not speaking 
of arrears—it would be highly desirable. 
He should not vote on this proposal. 

Mr. PARNELL said, there was not 
the slightest particle of foundation for 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Mitchell Henry) that he 
(Mr. Parnell) had prevented, or sought 
to hinder, any tenant from going into 
the Land Court; and he called ‘on the 
hon. Gentleman to produce his proofs 
for that assertion, either with regard to 
any words which he (Mr. Parnell) had 
uttered, or any action he had taken or 
sanctioned. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Com- 
mittee was drifting into a discussion on 
the general operation of the Land Act, 
and must confine its attention to the 
Amendment under consideration. There 
was a technical difficulty about the 
matter when he permitted the clause to 
be brought before the Committee. They 
must not, however, get into a discussion 
as to the general operation of the Land 
Act. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had not originated the discussion, but 
he had felt great interest in the question 
as to the date of fixing of the judicial 
rent, and in connection with the present 
clause certain comments had been made 
which he had thought ought not to be 
allowed to go unnoticed. He therefore 
said that the advice given by the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Parnell) and his Friends 
was that the tenants should not go into 
the Land Court. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that was not 
the subject before the Committee. The 
Question was whether the clause moved 
by the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) should be read a second time. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
had already said all he wished to say, 
and he had no desire to go any further. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, now the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister was 
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in the House, perhaps he would be able 
to make an announcement on the ques- 
tion that would be satisfactory to the 
Irish Members. The Amendment was 
a most important one, and he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would state his 
view with regard to it. 

Mr. DALY wished to say a word or 
two as to arrears. He wished to know 
whether the arrears could be calcu- 
lated on the basis of the judicial rents 
of the Commissioners, or on the basis of 
the rack rents imposed by the landlords ? 
There was no more remarkable fact than 
the evidence of the hon. Member for the 
County of Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry), 
who, in order to satisfy his animus 
against the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell), declared that the 
clause would do harm to his constituents. 
The reason for the clause was, first of 
all, the delay in fixing a judicial rent, 
which arose directly with the Govern- 
ment, because of insufficient machinery 
having been provided for acting on the 
originating notice. The demand of hon. 
Members from Ireland was this—that 
when the rent had been fixed judicially at 
a certain sum, the fact of its not having 
been fixed earlier arose from insufficient 
machinery provided by the Government. 
They said that when once the rent had 
been fixed the arrears should be calcu- 
lated upon the basis of that rent, and not 
on the basis of the rack rent of the land- 
lord. The object of the Government in 
proposing this legislation was to restore 
peace and contentment toIreland. If this 
clause was denied to them by the Com- 
mittee the effect would be a prolongation 
of theunhappy strife at present prevailing 
in the country. On every principle of 
equity, on every principle of expediency, 
the Government would do well to eon- 
sider; this clause, which contained only 
what was just and equitable, and which, 
if adopted, would go a great length in 
promoting the prosperity of Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that now the 
Prime Minister was in his place he would 
appeal to him whether he could not see 
his way to making some announcement 
with regard to the course he intended to 
pursue as to the subject of this clause. 
The clause proposed that when the Court 
was applied to to fix a fair rent, that 
rent should date from the day of the 
application to the Court. Under the 
Bill the rent would date from the day of 
the fixing of the fair rent by the Court. 
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It was a matter very considerable prac- 
tical importance that such an arrange- 
ment as that proposed in this clause 
should be admitted with a view of facili- 
tating settlements out of Court between 
landlords and tenants. As he (Mr. 
Parnell) had explained a short time ago, 
if an application was not heard, and the 
tenant did not succeed in having the 
rent fixed, the landlord might continue 
to charge a rack rent. He had also ex- 
plained to the Committee, with regard to 
the announcement by the Government 
that they intended to deal with this 
matter next Session, that it would be 
well, when they did deal with it, that 
the action should have a retrospective 
effect, and should apply to those tenants 
who had gone to the Court to havea 
fair rent fixed previous to the passing of 
the Amendment Act, equally as to those 
who had applied after the passing of 
the measure. That would facilitate 
settlements, and do an enormous deal to 
restore law and order in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
the other day, in making a statement 
with regard to Public Business, iati- 
mated that the Government would next 
Session legislate on one or two points 
which required amending in the Land 
Act. And the right hon. Gentleman 
included amongst these points the 
question of the date of the fixing of the 
judicial rent; but he made no further 
statement as to the scope of this or any 
other Amendment. He (Mr. Parnell) 
would submit to the Government and 
the Committee that the present occasion, 
whenthis matter was under discussion, 
was the proper time for the Government 
to make up their minds as to what was 
demanded by the justice of the case, 
and to inform the Committee and the 
country what their intentions were with 
regard toit. It was of the utmost im- 
portance, if the Government intended to 
amend the Land Act in that direction, 
that the country should know it, and 
that both landlords and tenants in Ire- 
land should have some idea of what was 
going to be done in order that settle- 
ments out of Court might be facili- 
tated as much as possible. He hoped 
he was not asking too much in de- 
siring the Prime Minister, now that 
he saw the right hon. Gentleman in his 
place, to throw some light upon this 
subject. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would give some indication of his views, 
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hon. Members, no doubt, would be pre- 
pared to proceed to the next Business on 
the Paper without prolonging the present 
discussion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was not 
in the House when the right hon. Gen- 
tleman near him spoke of the intention 
of the Government in regard to the par- 
ticular point of amending the Land Act; 
therefore, he could not refer precisely to 
what had fallen from him; but he (Mr, 
Gladstone) believed that what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said was perfectly 
in accordance with the actual views of 
the Government. He (Mr. Gladstone) 
wished to point out that there seemed 
to be some misapprehension as to what 
had fallen from him on a previous occa- 
sion. The hon. Member for Mid Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. E. Stanhope) had spoken of 
the supposition that some matter or other 
—he (Mr. Gladstone) forgot what it was 
—would appear in the legislation of 1883 
with regard to the Irish Land Act; and 
he (Mr. Gladstone) said, in reply, that 
he had never given any promise of legis- 
lation for 1883 on the Irish Land Act, 
and that all he had said had been that 
there were a variety of points under the 
Land Act which had, in varying degrees, 
or which might be held to have, claims 
on the attention of Parliament. When 
he declined to bind the Government to 
bring in legislation of any particular 
kind it was on broad and general grounds, 
First of all, he did not think it would be 
desirable to hold out an expectation of 
legislation on the Irish Land Act which, 
as had been pointed out by hon. Mem- 
bers, wouid disturb the public mind with 
expectations in a manner likely to retard 
the action that was now going on, and, 
generally, he believed going on to the 
great benefit of the country. He was 
bound to say that in the present state 
of Parliamentary Business and _ the 
crippled condition of that House in re- 
spect to the transaction of the accu- 
mulated Business before it touching 
the Empire at large, and England and 
Scotland in particular, neither he 
nor his Colleagues were prepared to 
enter into any pledge whatever in re- 
gard to any kind of legislation for next 
year until Parliament had dealt with 
the question of its own procedure, and 
that simply upon the ground that they 
were so entirely destitute of knowledge 
as to what it would be or what it would 
not be in the power of the House of 
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Commons to do. So long as the pre- 
sent state of arrangements continued he 
should be encouraging delusive expecta- 
tions, and holding out hopes not likely 
to be fulfilled if, when one after the 
other, claims were made upon the Go- 
vernment—as they would be made with 
great promptitude if he gave the pro- 
mise—he promised that kind of legisla- 
tion for the next Session of Parliament, 
In the present condition of things the 
Government must reserve absolute free- 
dom of action ; and, in addition to that, 
he thought it would not be desirable to 
hold out any expectations that would 
interfere with the progress of the settle- 
ment in Ireland. He had said this 
much, not in strict conformity with the 
Rules of the Committee, perhaps, al- 
though he had not intended to go be- 
yond them ; but the matter of this clause 
having been brought, though by a nar- 
row justification, within the view of the 
Committee, he could not altogether re- 
fuse to reply to the appeal of the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Parnell). 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 37; 
Noes 116: Majority 79.—(Div. List, 
No. 278.) 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to move a new clause to the 
effect that, after the tenant had obtained 
his release from arrears, such release 
should be a bar to any proceeding by 
any other creditor to recover, by sale of 
the tenure, any debt or debts owing by 
the tenant of the date of the last gale 
day of the tenancy in the year 1881. 
He had placed the Amendment on the 
Paper to give effect to a great many 
observations which had been made as to 
the position of the gombeen man, or 
whatever the Irish called the money- 
lender. It was partly suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gregory), 
and partly by his (Sir George Camp- 
bell’s) own experience of the gombeen 
man in India. He knew very well that 
in India there was a person correspond- 
ing to the gombeen man who was a 
money-lender. There were two extreme 
views as to the manner in which the 
gombeen man should be treated; but 
what he wished to do was to take a 
middle course. He wished to give the 
gombeen man his rights, and no more 
than his rights; but as the Bill now 
stood they would really give him more 
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than his rights, and would be puttin; 
him in a better position than he ha 
ever occupied before, for the reason that 
the land legislation had done two things 
for him; it had made the sale of the 
tenant right a security to him that he 
never had before, and had removed the 
claim of the landlord, who, under the 
existing law, had the first charge. They 
limited the first charge of the landlord, 
and put the second charge of the gom- 
been man in a better position than it 
had ever enjoyed before. They took 
away from the gombeen man all motive 
for the exercise of forbearance towards 
the tenant, and gave him a summary 
remedy by the sale of the tenant right— 
in fact, they were just bringing about 
that effect which they wished to avoid. 
He did not propose to go so far as the 
Amendment put upon the Paper by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory), who 
proposed that the release under this Bill 
should operate as a release in bank- 
ruptecy—relieving the tenant from all 
demands. He (Sir George Campbell) 
did not propose to wipe out claims al- 
together, but merely to apply the special 
remedy which this Bill would give. In 
America, India, and other countries, 
there was a homestead law under which 
the tenure was not to be saleable; and 
though he did not propose to go so far 
as that law, he thought it ought to be 
provided in the Bill that the gombeen 
man should not be able to sell up the 
tenant, especially as it was provided in 
the measure that the landlord should 
not be able to do so. 


New Clause— 


(Operation of a release from arrears.) 

‘* After the tenant has obtained release from 
arrears by the operation of this Act, such release 
shall be a bar to any proceeding -by any other 
creditor of the tenant to recover, by sale of the 
tenure, any debt or debts owing by the tenant 
of the date of the last gale day of the tenancy 
in the year 1881.”’"—(Sir George Campbell.) 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. SYNAN said, he quite concurred 
with his hon. Friend as to the absolute 
necessity of a clause of this character, 
in order to make this a complete Bill. 
What was the object of the Bill, and 
why was it that public money was given 
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for the purpose of relieving the Irish 
tenant of his arrears? Why, the object 
was two-fold—first, to keep a man in 
his holding; and, next, to enable him 
to take advantage of the Land Act of 
last year. They compulsorily made the 
landlord forgive the tenant his arrears, 
which might be six or seven years’ ar- 
rears, on payment of one year’s rent; 
and they did that for the purpose of 
enabling the tenant, on discharging that 
one year’s rent, to go into the Land 
Court and keep his holding. What 
would be the use of this measure if the 
creditor of the tenant, for whose advan- 
tage the Bill was passed, was to be en- 
abled to put up the holding for sale, 
and turn the tenant out? Would not 
the object be defeated? If the Bill were 
passed in its present form, would not 
the gombeen man come in more power- 
ful than the landlord, and be able to 
sell the tenant out and out; and would 
not their legislation be altogether fruit- 
less? It seemed to him that there was 
a very strong analogy between the case 
of India and Ireland in this matter; 
and, for the purpose of making their 
legislation complete, they ought to pre- 
vent the gombeen man from being able 
to take advantage of a law enabling 
him to sell the tenant out, and to obtain 
his debt with usurious interest. He did 
not think the gombeen man ought to be 
allowed to recover in that way. If this 
clause were adopted the legislation would 
leave the gombeen man as a creditor of 
the tenant, with the ordinary means for 
obtaining his debt ; and the effect of the 
present legislation, in the interest of 
the tenant, would be to put the debtor 
in a better position to discharge his 
liabilities, so that the gombeen man 
would be benefited, although he would 
be prevented from selling out the ten- 
ant. The Amendment only went to this 
extent—that the gombeen man should 
not turn out the tenant any more than 
the landlord. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he trusted that the 
hon. Member (Sir George Campbell) 
would not press this Amendment, which 
he (Mr. Givan) looked upon as utterly in- 
defensible and impracticable. Hethought 
the object of the Bill was to put the 
tenant farmer who received relief in the 
same position as his solvent neighbour 
—to put him in the world on an equal 
footing, to allow him to remain in his 
holding unfettered like the man who, 
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by his own effort, had been able to pay 
off all his arrears. If the clause were 
adopted, the tenant would be prevented 
from getting ordinary credit. 

Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would point out that his Amendment 
only applied to past debts. 

Mr: GIVAN said, no doubt that was 
so; but the Committee would see in 
what respect it would fail to work. For 
instance, how would they be able to 
draw a distinction between the gombeen 
man and the ordinary shopkeeper? 
Who was the gombeen man? Why, 
anyone who lent money at 2 or 3 per 
cent was a gombeen man. There were 
some people who objected altogether to 
the lending of money, and who con- 
tended that it was against the moral 
law ; and these people would hold that 
the person who lent money at a reason- 
able interest was a gombeen man. Ary 
man who lent money to a tenant, in or- 
der to get him out of a difficulty, or to 
keep him in his holding, would be de- 
prived of his rights under this clause, 
Suppose a man had a mortgage on a 
holding, a registered interest, a sort of 
indefeasible title, was he to be deprived - 
of his mortgage by this Amendment, 
and the legal interest he had obtained 
in the holding as security for the repay- 
ment of a just debt at a reasonable rate 
of interest? Was a mortgage under 
these circumstances, or a debt contracted 
under these circumstances, to be con- 
sidered as null and void, simply because 
the hon. Member chose to call the man 
who lent money a ‘‘ gombeen man?” 
He hoped the Committee would see that 
this clause would be an injustice to the 
tenant, that it would brand him and his 
holding perpetually, and would prevent 
him from obtaining credit. 

Str JOHN HAY said, that the hon, 
and learned Member who had just ad- 
dressed the Committee spoke of reason- 
able interest, and perhaps the Committee 
would allow him (Sir John Hay) to 
refer to an extract from the Report of 
the Irish Fishery Commissioners with 
regard to 17,000 tenants in Connemara. 
The Commissioners stated that hitherto 
these people had always been obliged 
to resort to a humble sort of usurer, who 
asked usually 50 per cent for his money. 
It was these persons that the hon. Mem- 
ber (Sir George Campbell) sought to 
prevent from selling up the tenant. The 
Report to which he referred was with 
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reference to County Galway, and was 
laid on the Table of the House in 1876. 
He wished merely to say these few words 
to point out to the Committee how very 
different were the terms under which 
these poor creatures borrowed money 
from the terms that might be imagined 
under the representation of the hon. and 
learned Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan). 

Mr. RAMSAY said, his experience 
was not different from that which the 
right hon. and gallant Member who had 
just sat down brought forward. His 
(Mr. Ramsay’s) difficulty was that it was 
not specified that the clause was to be 
confined to cases in which 50 per cent, 
or a lesser amount of interest, had been 
charged. The clause applied to all debts 
due to a certain date by the tenant. 
It might be within the Indian expe- 
rience of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell), but it was not within the ex- 
perience of anyone in this country, 
that a person should be liable for the 
payment of a debt, and not be liable 
to give up his means for the purpose of 
meeting the liability. To his (Mr. Ram- 
say’s) mind, it would be very much to 
be regretted if the Government should 
see their way to accepting any such 
Amendment to deprive the honest trader 
who had lent money for the purchase of 
carts, or other implements used in the 
cultivation of a farm, of the power of 
taking any means that the tenant might 
have in repayment. To lay down such 
a principle would be a very dangerous 
precedent. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he agreed with 
what had fallen from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Synan), he (Mr. Blake) himself having 
been in conflict with the gombeen man 
who was charging 50 per cent for the 
money he lent, whilst he (Mr. Blake) 
had only been receiving 2} per cent. 
The greatest curse over a large portion 
of Ireland was the gombeen man. The 
right hon. and gallant Member (Sir John 
Hay) had just quoted from his (Mr. 
Blake’s) Report for 1876, as a Member 
of the Fisheries Commission in Ireland, 
in which he had stated that the usual 
rate of interest paid to the gombeen man 
was 50 per cent. Not only was the 
gombeen man an unmitigated evil over 


a large portion of Ireland, but so also | 


was the small shopkeeper. 
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Blake) could state, from a very exten- 
sive knowledge of the peasantry of Ire- 
land, that, in the matter of procuring 
seed, clothing, timber, and so on, the 
exactions of these small es 
were of a most tremendous character. 
The great object of this Bill was to give 
the poorer class of tenants some heart to 
meet the world again; but if, whilst 
they were relieved from the claims of 
the landlord in respect of arrears, they 
were to be open to the exactions of this 
class of creditors, they would be de- 
prived, in hundreds and thousands of 
eases, of all heart. This clause would 
not deprive the creditors of the poor 
tenant from getting their money paid 
back in other ways; but, for the sake 
of humanity, he would appeal to the 
Committee, whilst they relieved the ten- 
ant in the way they proposed, to go a 
step further and pass this most desirable 
and necessary clause moved by the hon. 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs for 
the protection of the tenant. He (Mr. 
Blake) knew that in a vast number of 
instances the poor tenantry were quite 
prepared to pay the debts to the gom- 
been man and to the shopkeepers di- 
rectly they were able to do so; and he, 
therefore, did not think that these cre- 
ditors should have the pull they would 
possess in the power of selling the ten- 
ant right of these people. 

Mr. SHAW said, he did not really 
know what the hon. Gentleman meant by 
this Amendment. Did he mean that the 
mere effect of settling arrears of rent 
settled all other debts? [Sir GzorcE 
CamppeLL: No.] Then what would be 
the effect of it? Suppose they passed 
the clause, everyone who had a debt out 
would at once take proceedings against 
the debtor, and the result would be a 
universal clearing of the West of Ire- 
land. If they passed the clause, and if 
proceedings were at once taken, the next 
thing the Committee would hearof would 
be that, before people could make appli- 
cation forrelief under this measure, whole 
districts would be cleared of their in- 
habitants. [‘‘No,no!”] At any rate, 
that was his reading of the matter. To 
his mind, there was a great deal of non- 
sense talked on this question. The 
gombeen man was a person doing a very 
small business, and that business was 
scattered over very large districts. The 
loans were for small amounts, and it was 
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live as for anybody else. He (Mr. Shaw) 
did not believe they charged a farthing 
more for their trouble than the largest 
merchant in London did for his turn- 
over. But for those so-called gombeen 
men the poor tenants of Ireland would 
not have lived at all during the past two 
or three years. He knew the efforts the 
shopkeepers in his own county had made 
' to keep the farmers in the district above 
board. Far from feeling any desire to 
destroy these poor people, the shop- 
keepers were anxious to maintain them, 
because in destroying them they would 
be destroying themselves. If he under- 
stood this clause at all, he thought it 
would be extremely injurious. 

Mr. DALY said, he quite accepted 
the view put forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw), 
and he thought, with regard to this 
clause, that it smacked a great deal of 
Indian experience, and was wholly in- 
applicable to the condition of Ireland. 
They had had the gombeen man intro- 
duced into this debate, and their atten- 
tion had been directed to him in order to 
induce them to commit a great injustice. 
Men who, like himself, saw on his desk 
the judgments that were obtained against 
these Irish farmers would know very 
well that if the gombeen man was the 
kind of person it was sought to make it 
appear, his name would be found con- 
nected with those documents much more 
often than it was. As a matter of fact, 
the gombeen man was very much a cha- 
racter of past times. It was now very 
easy for an Irish farmer to obtain 
money; for any honest man of decent 
character, who got two other men of 
decent character to put their names on 
a bill, was able to obtain a fair sum of 
money on reasonable and equitable 
terms, so that the gombeen man was 
rapidly disappearing. If this clause 
became law, they would really destroy 
in a great part the asset of these indus- 
trial people of good character of whom 
he spoke. Let him take, for example, 
a man who had had his judicial rent 
fixed, who was a man of good repute, of 
whom his clergyman spoke in good 
terms; supposing he wanted to raise 
£60 or £80, what better security could 
there be for the repayment of the loan 
than the deposit of his lease? If that 
was not to be a security, his (Mr. Daly’s) 
contention was that they would do great 
injustice toa great many people. He 
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acquitted the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Kirkcaldy Burghs of blame for 
putting this clause on the Paper, as the 
hon. Member had very little knowledge 
of Ireland. A great deal had been said 
about the interest charged by country 
shopkeepers; but, as a matter of fact, 
no one had so substantially sustained the 
farmers and labourers during the ter- 
rific struggle through which they had 
passed as these very shopkeepers. And 
for what reason was it that they had 
sustained these poor people? It was 
because they had implicit faith in the 
honesty of the persons they had assisted. 
The shopkeepers who had advanced 
goods were absolutely confident of being 
paid when the farmers were in a position 
to discharge their liabilities. He had 
conversed with hundreds of these shop- 
keepers, and their general reply, when 
questioned upon these subjects, was— 
‘*Please God, when the good times 
come, we shall get-paid.” With regard 
to the rate of interest at which money 
was lent, there was always a sufficient 
competition in even the remotest village 
in Ireland to regulate the price; and, 
independent of the immorality of a 
breach of trust against the people who 
had given their goods to the Irish 
farmers, there would be another danger 
in passing this clause, and that was the 
possible demoralization of the tenants 
themselves. He considered, as regarded 
this clause, if it had been submitted to 
any person with the experience of the 
hon. Member for the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw), or any person who knew 
the country, and their opinion had been 
given, he did not believe the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Kirkcaldy Burghs would 
have put this proposal on the Paper. 
As it was, he (Mr. Daly) believed if 
the clause passed into law it would not 
be regarded as a boon by any honest or 
respectable tenant ; but, on the contrary, 
would be looked upon by a great part of 
the community as an error and injustice. 
And there was another thing he wished 
to point out. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs had 
referred to the fact that the clause only 
applied to past debts. The hon. Member 
in his clause would seem to display 
ignorance of human nature—did he not 
know that when a man was claiming and 
receiving usurious interest he took good 
care to protect himself by every tittle of 
the law that could avail him anything? 
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They might rest assured that where 
money had been lent at usurious interest 
by a practised money-lender, where it 
was possible to hold the asset of the 
tenant it was held. Therefore, the clause 
was useless ; it could not operate with 
regard to the past, and it could do a 
great deal of mischief, not alone in 
practice, but in principle, with regard 
to the morality and character of the 
tenant. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he hoped 
the Committee would decline to consider 
this clause in relation to the poor farmer. 
He was not going into the question as to 
how far that person was to be protected 
against the gombeen man or not. There 
had been hard cases, no doubt; but for 
every case where the gombeen man was 
affected, the clause would apply to five 
or six other cases where the tenant would 
not have been able to carry on his busi- 
ness at all if it had not been for advances 
he had received either in money or in 
kind. The shopkeepers would be placed 
in a most unfortunate position — they 
would be reduced almost to ruin if they 
were to lose the chance of getting back 
that which was owing to them by the 
farmers. But the reason he had risen 
was to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to what he thought would have 
to be done if this clause were accepted. 
What had they done in the case of the 
landlord creditor? They had said—‘‘ We 
will assure you out of State money—out 
of either the Irish Church Fund or the 
Imperial taxes—a very considerable part 
of your debt, if you, on your part, will 
forego a portion of it.’’ The State would 
pay 50 per cent of the debt, very often 
more. If this clause were passed, it 
would be said they were taking away 
from the shopkeepers and those who 
had advanced money the only method of 
securing repayment that was left to 
them; and it would be said—‘‘ These 
people will now have very little chance 
of getting a penny.” The Committee 
would, therefore, see that they would 
be unable to treat the shopkeeper, the 
banker, or even the gombeen man, dif- 
ferent to the landlord; and they would 
have to be prepared to vote a very con- 
siderable sum of money to compensate 
them for their losses out of some public 
fund. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
great importance was to be attached to 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman (Mr. W. E. Forster); but he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) wished to ask the Govern- 
ment how they were going to protect 
the tenant when he was rehabilitated 
under this Bill? There could be no 
doubt that at the present moment it was 
not worth the while of the shopkeeper, 
or the gombeen man, or of any creditor 
to take proceedings against the tenant, 
as the landlord had the first claim upon 
him. The debts remained unsecured ; 
but as soon as the tenant was rehabi- 
litated under this Bill, all the claims 
upon the tenant, except the claim of the 
landlord, would become singularly valu- 
able. That which had been pointed out 
by the hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) would happen under 
this clause. As the hon. Member had 
pointed out, directly this passed it would 
be a notice to the creditor that his debt 
became more or less doubtful, and the 
creditor would instantly put the law into 
operation and obtain a judgment against 
the tenant. The tenant would be clear 
from all claim by the landlord under the 
Bill—he would be released, as far as the 
landlord was concerned, from any fear 
of eviction —and the other creditors, 
seeing that the tenant was possessed of 
a most valuable property which his land- 
lord could not touch, would instantly 
endeavour to possess themselves of that 
property. He (Mr. W. H.Smith) thought 
it was clear that the creditor would at 
once avail himself of the facilities that 
he would undoubtedly possess under this 
Act for recovering a debt, which at the 
present moment was wholly and abso- 
lutely irrecoverable. Well, was it the 
intention of the Government that that 
should happen which the hon. Member 
for the County of Cork said would take 
place under the clause, and which would 
undoubtedly happen when the measure 
was in full operation? Was it the in- 
tention of the Government that cre- 
ditors whose debts were now absolutely 
irrecoverable should have the oppor- 
tunity of setting the law in motion, and 
clearing whole districts in Ireland under 
the powers which this Act would cer- 
tainly place at their disposal? If it 
were so, the Act could not be called a 
measure for the benefit of persons who 
had got into arrear with their rent. The 
result of passing the clause would be 
that an immense number of actions 
would instantly be set on foot in the 
Civil Bill Courts. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, no doubt 
they were placed in a difficulty, and no 
one would be inclined to discredit the 
good intentions of the hon. Gentleman in 
endeavouring to grapple with it. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken had contributed nothing what- 
ever to the removal of the difficulty, and 
had only made the general and vague 
admission that he thought there was a 
good deal of force in the admirable, 
though short speech which had come 
from the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Ministerial Benches (Mr. Forster). If 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) would vote in conformity with 
the admirable speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to he would do well; 
and he (Mr. Gladstone) looked to the 
right hon. Gentleman for support, inas- 
much as he had supplied nothing, great 
or small, in answer to the speech of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford. But he (Mr. Gladstone) was not 
going to avoid answering the question 
of the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman asked—‘* How are you 
going to protect the tenant against his 
ordinary creditor?’’ Well, they were 
going to protect the tenant certainly by 
no direct legislation; but they were 
going to protect him against the ordinary 
creditor in the only way that would be 
legitimate—unless they were prepared 
to follow the course pointed out by the 
right hon. Gentleman—namely, by im- 
proving his position, by relieving him of 
the most perilous of his debts, by giving 
him a fresh start in life, and by placing 
his credit on a sound commercial footing 
—by enabling him to go into the Court 
to get a judicial rent, and to put him- 
self in the sound position, in which, in- 
stead of having to pay 20 per cent for 
any advance he might require, he might 
go to the bank and obtain it for 5 per 
cent. The Bill would give the tenant 
fair play and an open field, and enable 
him to attain a solvent position. He 
(Mr. Gladstone) did not pretend to say 
that the provisions of the Bill were such 

_ as to meet every case that might arise 
* —he did not deny that some cases of 

the kind referred to by the hon. Baronet 
who moved the clause might sometimes 
occur. No doubt there might be cases 
where the creditors might, wisely or un- 
wisely, as the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) had pointed out, 
make a rapid use of the powers of the 
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Bill. No doubt cases might occur where 
in that way the creditors would be able 
to put the tenants in a position of diffi- 
culty, probably culminating in eviction. 
He (Mr. Gladstone) did not deny that, 
and he did not pretend that they could 
prevent it. The question before the 
Committee was, whether there was a re- 
medy for the difficulty, and, if so, whe- 
ther that remedy was offered in the 
clause of the hon. Gentleman. He (Mr. 
Gladstone) ventured to say there was no 
answer at all to be given to the speech 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster), 
The clause made no distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate debts, and no 
doubt, if it were accepted, the creditors 
of the tenants would at once take steps 
for enforcing their claims. The gom- 
been man, like the Jews in Roumania 
and elsewhere, was the offspring of the 
necessities of the people, and the best 
way to get rid of him was not to 
destroy his remedy at law, but to 
render his assistance unnecessary. Sup- 
posing he granted—and he was not 
sure that he should be justified in grant- 
ing it—that they would be justified in 
taking away the rights of the gombeen 
man if he stood alone. But he did not 
stand alone, the clause made no differ- 
ence between the debts owing to the 
gombeen man and the most legitimate 
debts. The money-lender who had sup- 
plied the tenant with means, when he 
was in a state of the direst distress, 
possibly starving, would be dealt with 
in exactly the same way as the usurer. 
And he agreed with the hon. Member 
for the County of Cork (Mr. Shaw) that 
if the provision were accepted, the news 
of its acceptance would be telegraphed 
to Ireland, and all the tenant’s creditors 
would immediately take steps to enforce 
the remedy which the law allowed. 
Though he was not prepared to endorse 
all the hon. Member, who, no doubt, was 
a great authority, had stated—namely, 
that whole districts would be cleared if 
this clause were enforced, he had no 
doubt that the creditors would be driven 
to the use of his remedy were they to 
adopt so unprecedented a measure. They 
would be driven in many instances to 
take the most speedy and violent action. 
Let them consider what was the clause 
before the Committee. The tenant in 
Treland had two classes of creditors, the 
landlord on the one side and the shop- 
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keeper and the money-lender on the 
other. He (Mr. Gladstone) might fairly 
make this classification. Well, what 
were they doing by this Bill? They 
were endeavouring to settle by a sum- 
mary process the tenant’s account with 
his landlord ; and why did they do that ? 
Not merely because the tenant was in 
arrear and distress—there were plenty 
of people in arrear and distress else- 
where than in Ireland, though not in 
such great masses—but chiefly because 
unless they did so he could not have 
access to the Land Court. It was not 
the relief of distress, it was not merely 
the prevention of eviction—though he 
admitted that was a great object—but it 
was, above all, to give the tenant access 
to the Land Court; and it was because 
access to the Land Court was a capital 
part of an Imperial policy which they 
had induced Parliament to adopt that 
this measure was brought forward. That 
object, however, would remain essen- 
tially crippled so long as a large portion 
of the small tenantry in Ireland were 
barred from entrance to the Land Court 
by the existence of this particular kind 
of debt. It would be an anomaly, hav- 
ing determined to give access to the 
Court, to continue to debar the tenants 
from all accessibility to it. Then, on 
what principle did they interfere? They 
did not take away all the remedies of 
the shopkeeper. That might be literally 
true, but he did not think it-was true in 
substance. What remedy did they leave 
him? They left him a remedy which 
would be a most cruel one—namely, the 
right of selling up the tenant and re- 
ducing the man to a level of insufficiency 
in the holding, or they compelled him 
to leave the farm. The only remedy 
was that of selling up the stock. Was 
that a desirable course to drive the 
shopkeeper or gombeen man to? It 
would be much better in the interest of 
the shopkeeper himself to drive him to 
a remedy less effective. When they in- 
terfered with the landlord’s debt for the 
purposes of public policy, it should be 
remembered that, acting on a principle 
which was strictly equitable and even 
liberal, they gave him money where in 
many cases he had no chance of getting 
a penny; and they could not well take 
away from the shopkeeper and the gom- 
been man the only remedy they had 
without giving them some sort of com- 
pensation. That would be altogether a 
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one-sided operation. There might, no 
doubt, be evictions from the imprudent 
use by these creditors of their legal 
rights; but whatever might be the 
result, he ventured to say that the 
remedy by the proposal of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) was a remedy one 
hundredfold worse than the disease. 
Mr. GIBSON remarked, that the 
Prime Minister, in his interes‘ing speech, 
told the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
that he sought to apply an unprece- 
dented remedy for an unprecedented 
state of facts. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might have described his own Bill 
in similar words. He should like to 
know what would be the condition of the 
tenant, after the Bill was passed, if it 
were left exactly as it stood at present? 
He was protected from the landlord 
against the landlord’s consent, and was 
given, it might be, a substantial part of 
the landlord’s property ; but would that 
protect the tenant against being de- 
stroyed? That he understood to be 
the object of the Bill; and what was the 
method adopted for preserving and pro- 
tecting the tenant from other creditors? 
Under the Bill as it stood a gift was 
made from the State measured by the 
large sum, it might be, of £2,500,000, 
and the landlord’s claim, which might 
amount to several years’ rent, was to be 
partly obliterated nominally for the ad- 
vantage of the tenant, but really for the 
advantage of his other creditors. Why 
was this? The answer to that question 
was sought to be given in the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. 
He would not say that the method 
adopted by this Bill was desperate, but, 
at any rate, it was extraordinary; and 
it might hereafter be found that they 
had undertaken this exceptional legisla- 
tion, not for the benefit of the men they 
sought to benefit, but simply for the 
advantage of their creditors. The way 
in which the Amendment had been dis- 
cussed on the part of the Government 
was fairly clever. The difficulty of 
dealing with the matter was patent and 
obvious, and the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy was open to criti- 
cism and might require revision, so far 
as the drafting of the Amendment went. 
Without claiming any special capacity 
for criticism, he could criticize this 
Amendment without the slightest diffi- 
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of the difficulties which had been sug- 
gested in regard to its drafting, and if it 
were read a second time it would require 
considerable alteration. There could be 
no doubt about that. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Monaghan (Mr. 
Givan) used words in regard to it which 
were most interesting, and, to a certain 
extent, most touching. He asked ‘‘ why 
the mortgagee, having realized his posi- 
tion by getting judgment, should be 
deprived of his mortgage and interest in 
the holding and have his legal rights 
suspended ?”” That was very sound criti- 
cism. The whole Bill proceeded on the 
assumption that it was necessary for the 
purposes of public policy to sweep away 
the landlord’s right to his arrears and 
deprive him of his interest in the hold- 
ing. Was there any reason, on any 
logical grounds, why the same principle 
should not be applied even to a person 
who held the position of mortgagee. 
The hon. Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) said he did not see 
that it was reasonable to devise a drastic 
measure of a desperate and unprece- 
dented character to offend any person 
other than a landlord. It might be 
said that one victim was enough for one 
Bill, and that victim was the landlord. 
Why were banks entitled to be more 
privileged and protected than landlords ? 
The whole Bill proceeded in a manner 
so exceptional that it was very difficult 
to argue upon sound logic. The truth 
was that the measure was one of so 
anomalous a character that in dealing 
with it they were bound to dismiss their 
logic to the same remote region as that 
to which last Session they consigned their 
porn economy. The right hon. Mem- 

er for Bradford (Mr. Forster) hadthrown 
his modest gis over the Prime Minister 
in reference to the Bill. The Prime 
Minister was obviously in a difficulty in 
dealing with it satisfactorily. He was 
severe in his manner, and evidently 
anxious to know, in terms of consider- 
able severity, why it was that his Bill 
was assailed by methods so desperate 
and unreasonable. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford came to the rescue, and 
said there was no analogy between the 
position of the tenant and the landlord 
and the other creditors, because the 
landlord was to be paid one-half of the 
arrears; but in the first clauses of the 
Bill no volition was given to the land- 
lord, and considerably more than one- 


Mr. Gibson 
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half of his entire claim might be swept 
away for ever, whether he liked it or 
not. It was not to be suspended, but 
swept away for all time, and for all pur- 
poses, against every class of property the 
tenant might have. There was no ana- 
logy in that drastic treatment of the Bill 
and the treatment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy in his Amend- 
ment, which only sought to suspend a 
particular remedy for a particular pur- 
pose. No one could say that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
was not open to grave criticism; but he 
(Mr. Gibson) wanted to know if the 
Bill was not one which, in all its provi- 
sions, was itself open to criticism? They 
were told they were bound to accept the 
Bill with their eyes shut, or they would 
be opposing an Imperial policy. It was 
no answer to say that there were diffi- 
culties besetting the question. He ad- 
mitted them. The whole argument for 
the Bill rested on the statement made by 
the Prime Minister more than once in 
the course of his speech, that it should 
be clearly recollected by hon. Members 
in the discussion that the great object 
to subserved by the Bill was that of 
procuring for the tenant access to the 
Land Court. ‘‘ That,” said the right 
hon. Gentleman, ‘“‘was the Imperial 
policy which was to be carried out, de- 
veloped, and concluded under the ope- 
ration of the Bill;” and the right hon. 
Gentleman, finding himself in that posi- 
tion, proposed that this should be his 
excuse for never again dealing with 
another Arrears Bill. He would ask, 
was not such an Amendment as that 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy the one means by which 
efficacy could be given to that piece of 
Imperial policy, because, taking the Bill 
as it stood, what was its position if not 
shielded or followed by suck an Amend- 
ment? They had given the tenant a 
legal support against his landlord, and 
why should they enable not the land- 
lord, but one of the other creditors, to 
step in and, standing in the shoes of the 
tenant, avail himself of every one of the 
remedies provided by the State gift? 
Thus it might happen that their Impe- 
rial policy might have been passed in 
thousands of cases not for the advantage 
of the tenants of Ireland, but for the 
benefit of creditors of the tenants other 
than the landlord, who had been deli- 
berately left free to proceed against 
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the tenant and compel him to sell his 
estate. He had himself taken up the 
Bill as it stood, and he had lis- 
tened with attention to the speech of 
the Prime Minister; but he felt bound 
to say, if the Government elected to 
send the Bill, as it stood now, from 
the House, it might be used in many 
cases to defeat the objects which the 
Government said were those which had 
caused them to bring in such a measure. 
He declined to enter into the question of 
the gombeen man. That was not the 
question. It might be that the gombeen 
man was often a respectable man. The 
one argument the Government presented 
to the country in justification of their 
Bill was that it was a Bill solely for the 
benefit of the tenants of Ireland, to 
enable the tenants to go into the Land 
Court. The argument now presented 
was that, as the Bill stood, it would en- 
able and encourage other creditors of 
the tenant to supplant the tenant, and 
enable themselves to get the benefits of 
the Act. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD only desired 
to say one word in regard to this im- 
portant Amendment. He would not 
render himself amenable to the reproach 
of the Prime Minister, because he did 
not intend to leave it in doubt as to how 
he meant to vote. He was reported to 
have been the only Member of the 
House who had voted uncompromisingly 
in support of the Bill. ‘The Prime 
Minister had stated that the object of the 
Bill was to give every tenant in Ireland 
a facility for approaching the Land 
Qourt. That was the reason why he 
(Mr. Arnold) had supported the Bill. 
But he took it that it was impossible for 
the Prime Minister to say that the tenant 
might not be deprived of his access to 
the Land Court by creditors other than 
the landlord, and if that allegation was 
substantiated, a very important case 
would be established for the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. It set aside 
altogether other creditors, without giving 
a right to discriminate whether they 
were gombeen men or not. That was 
perfectly outside the question. As a 
matter of fact, the only institutions that 
were prosperous in Ireland at this 
moment were the banks. No one could 


dispute the fact that eight of the banks 
in Ireland at the present moment had 
stock which was worth more than the 
£100 stock of the Bank of England. 
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What was the connection of the State 
with the matter? The State, by this 
Bill, gave to the tenant farmer of Ire- 
land security which he did not before 
possess; and, in doing so, the State 
ought to make such terms as were equit- 
able for the tenant. But he was bound 
to say that this clause was neither equit- 
able nor reasonable ; and for this reason 
only, that it proposed to give no con- 
sideration whatever to these creditors 
who were attacked by it. They gave 
the landlord consideration, and if they 
were now dealing with the debts of other 
creditors, they were bound to give them 
some consideration also. But, at the 
same time, if the clause of his hon. 
Friend were so altered as to secure that 
every tenant should have access to the 
Land Court, and that access might be so 
secured by deferring or postponing the 
operation of the Act—say for one or two 
years—that would be a perfectly legiti- 
mate interference by the State on the 
ground that they had given the tenant a 
security he did not possess before, and 
had placed the creditors in a better 
position. He could not vote for the 
Amendment as it stood, because it placed 
the creditors in a worse position than 
that in which they stood before; but if 
his hon. Friend would so amend the 
proposal that there would be no imme- 
diate action taken—such as his hon. 
Friend the Member for the County of 
Cork (Mr. Shaw) suggested—until the 
tenants should have had the power of 
approaching the Land Court, he would 
support it. 

Mz. M‘COAN said, that whatever might 
be the fate of the Amendment, there was 
no doubt that it would have one salutary 
effect. He had voted for the Bill under 
the impression that its intention and its 
effect would be to secure the embarrassed 
tenants of Ireland in the possession of 
their holdings; but from the speech of 
the Prime Minister it seemed now clear 
enough that he had been voting for it 
under a delusion. In point of fact, he 
had been voting to oust the tenant from 
his interest in his holding, and to create 
an improved security, at his expense, for 
his other creditors. That hadnever been 
his intention. But the effect of this 
Bill was to oust the landlord by Par- 
liamentary compulsion, and to compel 
him to surrender his just claims, or, at 
any rate, his legal claims, if they were 
not just--and, being legal, he was en- 
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titled to assume, for the purpose of argu- 
ment, that they were just—for the pur- 
pose of putting into a vastly improved 
position the shopkeeper and gombeen 
man, andthe Munster Bank. Now, that 
had been no part of his meaning. He 
had meant to contribute by his vote to 
fix the embarrassed tenant in his hold- 
ing, and to clear him from his embarrass- 
ments up to the end of last year, giving 
him a fresh start. The object of the 
Bill was declared to be to give the tenant 
a fresh start; but it now appeared that 
that was not so, for though the landlord 
was to be swept aside, the shopkeeper 
and gombeen man were to come forward 
and have their full pound of flesh. The 
only effect of the Bill would be not to 
rehabilitate this large class of embar- 
rassed tenants, and not to produce that 
amount of restored peace and content- 
ment which they all hoped for from the 
provisions of the Bill, but to make pro- 
vision for another class of creditors. The 
Bill was, therefore, a delusion, and he 
should, accordingly, vote for the Amend- 
ment. There was no doubt that the 
Amendment was open to criticism, but 
it embodied a sound principle, without 
which the Act would be a failure, and 
without which they would not have done 
their utmost to get rid of the embarrass- 
ment of the tenant. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) asked 
the Committee to bring back their minds 
to the Bill before them. After the long 
discussion the Bill had received, and the 
considerable amount of labour it had im- 
posed upon hon. Members, many of 
whom had had to attend in their placcs 
from morning to night, this Amendment 
was now introduced from their own side 
of the House. The object of it was to 
create a totally different effect as re- 
garded the release of the tenant from 
arrears from that contemplated by the 
Bill. No one, however acute he might 
be, would find the germ of the Amend- 
ment in the Bill itself, either good, bad, 
or indifferent. It had no real connec- 
tion with the Bill, and it would be just 
as reasonable to propose an Amendment 
for the payment of Cetewayo’s expenses 
in coming over to this country, as the 
Amendment now proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) to the Bill which they 
had been discussing day and night for a 
considerable period with hardly a break. 


Mr. Mi Coan 


{COMMONS} 








They were now asked to introduce a 
clause respecting a matter which had no 
connection whatever with the object of 
the Bill. It was a Bill to make provi- 
sion for certain arrears of rent, and 
when the Ist clause was under discus- 
sion the right hon. and learned Gentle. 
man opposite (Mr. Gibson) asked, as he 
was entitled to do, what they were going 
to do with the other creditors. That 
very question was discussed about a 
month ago. In the time which had since 
elapsed they had gone through all the 
clauses, and it was supposed that the 
Bill would be reported that day. It 
was now half-past 2 o’clock, and they 
had made no impression upon the 
Amendments on the Paper; and they 
were now, after an interval of a month, 
going to have all the second reading 
speeches over again as to whether all the 
creditors ought not to be brought under 
the venue of the Bill, and left in the 
same position as the landlord. He ap- 
pealed to hon. Members if that was a 
reasonable way of conducting the Busi- 
ness of the House. He admitted that 
he had had no large experience of the 
way of conducting Public Business in 
that House; but he must say that up 
to the present time he had never heard 
of such constant repetitions of second 
reading speeches. The same arguments 
were repeated day after day upon the 
different provisions of the Bill, and when 
at length, to use a popular expression, 
they all thought they could see daylight, 
they found that daylight had gone back 
into night again. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite (Mr. Gibson) 
said the present discussion satisfied him 
that the Bill was a fallacy and a delu- 
sion. If so, it would be better to aban- 
don it altogether. If the exigencies of 
the case did not require that assistance 
should be given to the tenant in the 
interests of peace and order, why go on 
with it? The landlord was the largest 
creditor, no doubt the first creditor; 
there were considerable arrears due to 
him, and he (the Attorney General for 
Treland) had said before, and he would 
repeat again, that he entirely denied the 
assertion that the forbearance of the 
landlord was a matter of consideration 
to the tenant, for he simply allowed the 
arrears to accumulate for which he could 
at any moment come down and crush 
him. Therefore, the man to whom large 
arrears were due was not to be re- 
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garded as a benevolent friend. The 
State nowcame forward and said—‘‘ We 
will pay one year’s rent clear to the 
landlord up to the end of 1881, if the 
tenant can produce another year’s rent, 
and the tenant may then go free, the 
landlord obtaining two years’ rent.” It 
was said that the Bill was opposed to 
all good finance and economic science. 
He had no doubt that it was contrary to 
good finance; but then it was always con- 
trary to good finance for a man tobe poor. 
No man was a good Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whose pockets were always 
empty; and that was the condition of a 
large portion of the tenantry of Ireland. 
But the question was, how were they 
to be relieved? He granted that the 
Bill presented to the House was pre- 
sented on a “‘ give and take” ground. 
The landlord received two years’ arrears 
of rent, and not the tenant. With re- 
gard to the remaining arrears, up to 
last November and all subsequent ar- 
rears the Bill did not propose to inter- 
fere. This clause related to a condition 
of things in which a tenant with a few 
cows and a few agricultural implements 
might have to depend for assistance 
upon neighbours. He dared say there 
were parts of Connemara where there 
was no plough at all. [Mr. Mrronery 
Henry: No.] He was not speaking of 
tenants of the hon. Member for Galway ; 
but he was assured that in some parts 
of Connemara there was not a plough 
possessed by a tenant, and that he had 
to depend upon what assistance he could 
get. Many of the tenants had in their 
houses as their only furniture, a dresser, 
a few plates, perhaps one table, and a 
couple of seats. In that state of things 
Parliament came forward and gave the 
tenant a fresh start, rendering him free 
from his liabilities. But what did this 
Amendment propose? It proposed to 
drive the creditors of the tenant, other 
than the landlord, to a state of despera- 
tion. The effect of that would be that, 
knowing their security was to be taken 
away, and having nothing to rely upon 
but the small means of the impoverished 
tenant, the shopkeeper would be driven 
to make a swoop and turn the tenant out 
without any means of living. They were 
told that that was benevolence to the 
tenant. He did not see in what the 


benevolence consisted. The larger the 
security the man had the less likely was 
he to take himself off. If the creditor 
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knew that the tenant would be placed in 
a better position it would be to his in- 
terest to allow him to remain in his hold- 
ing. The Bill gave the tenant a fresh 
start and insured him the means of 
paying his debts. Who were the class 
which it was proposed to shut out ? They 
were a class who were almost as much 
suffering in the distressed districts as 
the tenants themselves. It was the class 
of smaller shopkeepers, who had been 
sailing in the same boat, and who had 
been keeping the tenants going, by 
helping them to keep body and soul 
together ; and now it was proposed to 
take a step which would prevent those 
unfortunate men from recouping them- 
selves in the only way they pos- 
sibly could, and thereby impoverish- 
ing the tenant still more. He hoped 
the Committee would not listen to 
the Amendment. The Bill was not 
intended to be, as they all knew, an 
Insolvency or Bankruptcy Bill for the 
tenants; it was not intended to convert 
an impoverished tenant into an insolvent 
tenant, and to require him to make an 
inventory of his goods. Whether it was 
a good or a bad Bill, it was, at any rate, 
an honest effort to give the small tenants 
in these impoverished circumstances the 
means of going on in the world as they 
were, but not so impoverished that in 
future they would be unable to make a 
fresh start. It proposed, in point of fact, 
to give the tenants the means of paying 
those very creditors who had shown 
benevolence in the past. He trusted 
the Committee would not accept the 
Amendment, for the sake of the tenants 
themselves. 

Mr. GILL said, he wished to state in 
@ few words his reasons for voting 
against the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. He was quite certain the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy had placed it on 
the Paper with the best motives ; but the 
hon. Member could not appreciate what 
its effect would be in Ireland as well as 
those who lived there could. It would 
be, in the first place, the setting of two 
classes against each other who had 
hitherto worked well together — the 
farmers and the shopkeepers. He was 
bound to say that the shopkeepers were 
a considerate body of persons, who had 
never harshly exercised their rights 
against the tenants, and he believed that 
in future, if they had the power of sell- 
ing the tenant’s interest in his holding, 
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they would rarely or never use it. To 
do so would be altogether against 
their own interest; it was not likely 
that a shopkeeper would incur the un- 
opularity and the certain destruction of 
hie trade in the district which would 
follow. This was a strong reason, at 
any rate, why the power to sell 
would probably be very seldom used. 
During the speech of the Prime Minis- 
ter, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
had interposed with the remark that if 
the Amendment were not passed it 
would be likely that many tenant farmers 
would be made bankrupts; but he (Mr. 
Gill) believed that if it were adopted its 
effect would be that a large number of 
shopkeepers would be placed in that 
position ; and he was rather surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman, with his 
vast mercantile experience, seemed not 
to be aware of the fact. He repeated 
his disbelief that the power of sale would 
be exercised by the shopkeepers ; but he 
was quite sure that the adoption of the 
Amendment would lead to an immediate 
curtailment of credit throughout Ire- 
land. The wholesale merchants would 
undoubtedly instruct their representa- 
tives and travellers to deal for cash only, 
and a large number of shopkeepers 
would suffer unjustly and severely in 
consequence. On the other hand, he 
could not agree that any practical ad- 
vantage would result to the farmers, 
because, for the reasons already stated, 
he believed there would be exceedingly 
few shopkeepers willing to sell the 
tenant right of their own customers. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘That 


the Chairman do report the Bill, as 
amended, to the House.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 182; 
Noes 38: Majority 144. 


AYES. 


Acland, C. T. D. Bolton, J. C. 


Agnew, W. Borlase, W. C. 
Armitstead, G. Brassey, Sir T. 
Arnold, A. Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Asher, A. Broadhurst, H. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Brogden, A. 
Balfour, Sir G. Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Balfour, J. B. Bryce, J. 

Barnes, A Buchanan, T. R. 
Barran, J Burt, T. 

Biggar, J. G Caine, W. S. 
Blake, J. A Callan, P. 
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Cameron, O. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell, R. F. F. 

Carbutt, E. H. 

Causton, R. K. 

Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Chambers, Sir T. 

Cheetham, J. F. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Colman, J. J. 

Colthurst,Col. D. La T. 

Corbett, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 

Craig, W. Y. 

Creyke, R. 

Cropper, J. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 

Daly, J. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dickson, J. 

Dickson, T. A. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Ebrington, Viscount 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 

Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Errington, G. 

Evans, T. W. 

Fairbairn, Sir A. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Faweett, rt. hon. H. 

Ferguson, R. 

Findlater, W. 

Foljambe, F. J. 8. 

Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 

Fowler, W. 

Fry, L. 

Gill, H. J. 

Givan, J. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 

Grant, A. 

Gurdon, R. T. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
oh PP 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henderson, F. 

Heneage, E. 

Henry, M. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I. 

Holland, 8. 

Hollond, J. Rh. 

Holms, J. 

Howard, E. 8. 

Howard, G. J. 

Illingworth, A. 

James, C, 

James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 

Johnson, W. M. 


Kingscote, Col. R. N. F. 
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Leatham, W. H. 

Lee, H. 

Lefevre, right hon. G, 
J.8 


Lyons, R. D. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marun, E. M. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mason, 

Matheson, Sir A. 
Maxwell-Heron, J. 
Molloy, B. C 
Monk, C. J. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. 0. 
Morley, A. 

Muntz, P. H. 
Nelson, I. 

Nolan, Colonel J. P. 
O’Beirne, Major F. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 

O’ Donoghue, The 
O'Sullivan, W, H. 
Palmer, G. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. S. 
Pease, A. 

Pease, Sir J. W. 
Pender, J. 
Pennington, F’. 
Porter, A. M. 
Potter, T. B. 
Price, Sir R. G. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Pulley, J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Samuelson, B. 
Sexton, T. 

Shaw, W. 

Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Slagg, J. 

Smyth, P. J. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Summers, W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Taylor, P. A. 
Thomasson, J. P. 
Thompson, T. C. 
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Tillett, J. H. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G.O. 
Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Waugh, E. 

Webster, J. 
Wedderburn, Sir D. 
Wiggin, H. 

Williams, 8. C. E. 
Williamson, 8S. 
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Willis, W. 
Wilson, I. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Woodall, W. 


TELLERS. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Kensington, Lord 


NOES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 


Northcote, H. 8S. 
Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 
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Bentinck, rt. hon.G.C. Ramsay, J. 

Beresford, G. De la P. Rankin, J. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. Rolls, J. A. 

Bruce, Sir H. H. Ross, A. H. 

Burrell, Sir W. W. Round, J. 

Campbell, J. A. Salt, T. 

Coddington, W. Scott, M. D. 

Compton, F. Stanley, E. J. 
Davenport, H. T. Thomson, H. 

Ecroyd, W. F. Tollemache, hon. W. F. 


Warton, C. N, 
Whitley, E. 

Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, hon. P. 


Feilden, Major-General 
R. J 


Fenwick-Bisset, M. 

Floyer, J. 

Freshfield, C. K. 

Harcourt, E. W. 

Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Macartney, J. W. E. 


TELLERS. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Schreiber, C. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered Zo-morrow, and to be printed. 
[Bill 241.5 


QUESTIONS. 
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ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
THE EMIGRATION CLAUSE — RE. 
COMMITTAL. 

Mr. GIBSON: I rise to put a Ques- 
tion to the Prime Minister, because the 
final stages of this Bill have been taken 
with a rapidity which came upon every- 
body by surprise. There were some 
Amendments on the Paper with regard 
to emigration which excited a good deal 
of interest, and I understand the Go- 
vernment are desirous of giving an op- 
portunity of having that matter recon- 
sidered. I wish to ask the Government 
if that is so ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
know whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was in his place at the time of 
the occurrence to which he had referred. 
[Me Grsson: No.] In that case the right 

on. and learned Gentleman spoke from 
information imparted by others, and not 
from personal knowledge. He was him- 
self in his place at the time, and he had 
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seen the Chairman resume his seat at 
the Table ; and he could assure the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman that the 
proceedings were marked by no unusual 
haste. [Mr. Warton: Oh, oh!] He 
thought the hon. and learned Member 
for Bridport was pushing Parliamentary 
licence very far when he interrupted him, 
on a matter of fact, with exclamations 
of that sort. He thought it was hardly 
decent that such interruptions should 
take place. He had been conversant 
with the proceedings of that House for 
half-a-century, and he ventured to say 
that everything done by the Chairman 
that afternoon had been done with the 
strictest order, and without the slightest 
appearance of haste. [Mr. Warton: Oh!] 
The hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port, with his experience of the House, 
might have a different opinion ; and, of 
course, he was entitled to set it up if he so 
pleased. He (Mr. Gladstone) had no 
title to interfere with it, and certainly 
would not interrupt the hon. and learned 
Member if he stated it in a sense diffe- 
rent from his own. But he thought 
it was his duty, in the position he 
held, to refer to anything that con- 
cerned the constituted authorities of the 
House. [Mr. Grsson: I only asked the 
question.]| He thought the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had gone a little 
further than that; but perhaps he had 
not meant what he said. At the same 
time, he did not think that anybody was 
the worse for it. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was quite right in 
supposing that a full opportunity would 
be given to hon. Members to state their 
opinion on the subjects which, owing to 
the absence of some hon. Members, passed 
without notice a few minutes ago. His 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) would 
to-night, at a quarter to 6, propose the 
preliminary step for obtaining the neces- 
sary authority, and to-morrow would 
move to re-commit the Bill, either be- 
fore or after Report—he was not sure 
which it would be—for the purpose of 
raising the matter, which would enable 
any hon. Gentleman desirous of making 
a Motion in Committee to state his opi- 
nions. He did not believe that, prac- 
tically, anything had been lost owing to 
thecircumstances—he admitted that they 
were peculiar—which had occurred in 
consequence of the fact that Gentlemen 
who were generally among the most ener- 
getic attendants in the House did not 
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happen to be in their places at a critical 
moment. ; 

Mr. GREGORY explained that there 
were several points to which he desired 
to draw attention, the chief one being 
the question of emigration. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it would 
probably be for the convenience of the 
House that he should state that his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Trevelyan) would to- 
day take the preliminary step towards 
carrying out the Government proposal 
that the Land Commission should be 
strengthened by the appointment of a 
fourth Commissioner, so that the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission should not 
be hampered in cases where the presence 
of three Commissioners would be re- 
quired. This would meet the point raised 
some time ago by the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite with regard to the position 
of the Land Commission when appeals 
came before them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked whether 
the re-committal of the Bill would be 
before or after Report ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: After the Re- 

ort. 

Mr. SEXTON wished to corroborate 
what had fallen from the Prime Minis- 
ter. When the hon. Member for West- 
meath (Mr. Gill) had concluded his 
speech the Chairman of Committees 
waited, and no one rose. He then put 
the Question, which, having been de- 
cided, he then called on the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had the next Amendment on 
the Paper. He, however, was not in 
his place, and had not reached it when 
the Chairman put the Question that the 
Bill be reported to the House. There 
was no irregularity at all about the 
action of the Chairman. He would now 
like to ask the Prime Minister when he 
would take the third reading ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On Friday morn- 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


O01 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS 
REPEAL BILE.—[Bu 64.) 

(Mr. Stansfeld, Mr. William Fowler, Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Joseph Cowen, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF rose 
to a point of Order. Ona previous oc- 
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casion the right hon. Gentleman in the 
Chair had ruled that the second reading 
of a measure of which he had charge 
could not be debated because the Bill 
was not printed. As the Bill now before 
the House had not been printed, he 
wished to know whether it was compe- 
tent for the House to debate its second 
reading ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think that 
I have ever decided from the Chair, as 
stated by the hon. Member, that a Bill 
not having been printed could not be de- 
bated. I might have said that it was 
very unusual to proceed with a Bill 
that was not printed; but I could not 
interfere and say that it was not open 
to the House to proceed with that Bill, 
if it thought proper, although not 
printed. 

Mr. CALLAN: I believe I will not 
be in Order in moving that a certain part 
of the House usually occupied by ladies 
should be cleared ; but to give the repor- 
ters a well-earned holiday, I have to di- 
rect your attention, Sir, to the fact that 
Strangers are present. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber desire to take notice of the presence 
of Strangers? 

Mr. CALLAN: Yes; I rise for that 
purpose. If necessary, I will move that 
Strangers be ordered to withdraw. 

Mr. MACARTNEY : I should like to 
ask, Sir, if the Galleries being cleared 
would also have the effect of clearing 
the Ladies’ Gallery ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me whether an order to exclude 
Strangers will exclude ladies from the 
Ladies’ Gallery. I am bound to say it 
would not. 

Mr. CALLAN : Then, for the purpose 
of calling attention to the matter, I spy 
Strangers present, and shall proceed toa 
division. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Before I put the 
Question I think it right to say that if 
the House should resolve to exclude 
Strangers the effect would be that Stran- 
gers in the Gallery and Reporters for 
the Press would be excluded, but no one 
would be excluded from the Ladies’ 
Gallery. At the same time, if the hon. 
Member insists on pressing the Motion 
I am bound to put it. 

Mr. CALLAN: I hope, Sir, if the 
House decides to exclude Strangers, that 
those who occupy the Ladies’ Gallery 
will take the hint, 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that Strangers be ordered to withdraw. 
[ Cries of ‘Aye, aye!” and “No, no! gf a. 
think the Noes have it. [ Crtes of ‘The 
Ayes have it.”] Will the hon. Member 
name another Teller ? 

Mr. CALLAN: Colonel Alexander. 


The House divided: — Ayes 36; 
Noes 173: Majority 137.—(Div. List, 
No. 280.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: Some reference 
having been made to the presence of 
ladies, I think it right to state that in 
1876, when a similar Order of the Day 
was before the House, my attention was 
called to the presence of ladies on that 
occasion, and I used these words— 

‘‘ T may state for the information of the House 
that there are two Galleries of this House ap- 

ropriated to the use of ladies. One of these 
is under my direct control; and, having regard 
to the subject-matter of the first Order of the 
Day, I have directed that Gallery to be closed. 
With regard to the other Gallery, as the House 
is aware, it is available for the use of the friends 
of Members, under the orders of Members in the 
usual manner. I have not felt myself at liberty 
to close that Gallery; but I have desired the 
messenger in attendance to inform all ladies 
who may present themselves there of the nature 
of the subject about to be discussed. If after 
that caution they think proper to insist upon 
admittance, I do not feel at liberty, without the 
authority of the House, to exclude them.” 


I may state that on this occasion I have 
given similar instructions to the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. 

Cotonsen ALEXANDER: I beg to 
move that ladies should be excluded 
from the Gallery. 

Mr. MOORE seconded the Motion, 
but the Question was not put from the 
Chair. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I do not intend 
to trespass unduly upon the kindness or 
attention of the House on this occasion. 
I was not aware until this moment that 
the Bill had not been printed, and I 
apologize to the House for the omission. 
I may, perhaps, be permitted to explain 
that it arose in this way. When I 
brought in the Bill I was literally on 
the eve, myself, of a serious illness, and 
since then, as those who know me know, 
my mind has been pre-occupied by do- 
mestic anxieties of no ordinary kind. 
But the Bill itself, as hon. Members 
know perfectly well, is one simply for 
the absolute repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts. It raises a question of 
principle ; and as far as I am concerned, 
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and as far as those who advocate it are 
concerned, we have not felt that our 
functions went further than to propound 
the principle of the repeal of the existing 
legislation, leaving it to the responsible 
Government of the time to make what 
proposals they might think necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the case. I 
should be in yet another difficulty if I 
proposed to trespass too long on the at- 
tention of the House, or to go into any 
exhaustive discussion of this complicated 
subject with regard to which such diffe- 
rent opinions obtain. If I were to en- 
deavour to do so, speaking with the ut- 
most conciseness consistent with lucidity, 
I could not conclude before the day’s 
Sitting had terminated. I should think 
it unfair, and not a gentlemanly act on 
my part, so to exhaust the time and pa- 
tience of the House, and therefore I 
shall not do it. Further than this, my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for War has given Notice of moving, 
not a negative upon the second reading 
of this Bill, but ‘‘the Previous Ques- 
tion.” And I do not think I misinter- 
pret his intention and that of the Go- 
vernment when I say that they are not 
based on any unfavourable opinion on 
the subject of the repeal; but upon the 
consideration that a Committee is yet 
sitting upstairs to consider this question, 
and that it would not be convenient to the 
House to decide a question of this kind 
before that Committee had presented its 
Report. So far as I am concerned I 
entirely admit the difficulty of the posi- 
tion; but I say with regard to it that 
that Committee has been sitting for 
nearly four Sessions, and that until quite 
lately I had every reason to believe that 
it would have been able to report, and 
that it could have reported before this 
date. I know I should be transgressing 
the Rules of the House were I to discuss 
the causes of the long delay which has 
occurred in the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee during the present Session of 
Parliament; and therefore I merely re- 
fer to the matter as a reason why, for 
my own part, I have not felt it incumbent 
on me, or right for me, to withdraw this 
Bill. But I do not deny the force of the 
argument which the right hon. Gentle- 
man will undoubtedly put forward ; and 
what I propose, therefore, with the leave 
of the House, is, not exhaustively to 
discuss this question, but to do two 
things, and two things only—first of all 
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to make clear if I can tho essential 
point of view taken by us who oppose 
this legislation; secondly, to remove 
some misconception, if it exists, as to 
the legislation which it would be possible 
for us to accept ; and, lastly, I would ven- 
ture to point out to my right hon. Friend, 
to the Gotanin® and the House, some 
special obligations and responsibilities of 
this Government and of certain Mem- 
bers of this Government, and I will make 
an appeal to them when the proper time 
comes to take up this question. I have 
said that there have been very long de- 
lays. The Acts in question were passed 
in the years 1866 and 1869, and in 
1870-1 a Royal Commission sat upon 
them and reported unfavourably to the 
continuance of the existing Acts. Again, 
a period of agitation came up, and 
the subject was discussed throughout the 
country. The Committee which is still 
sitting was appointed during the Go- 
vernment of the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
was re-appointed on the assembly of the 
present Parliament, and has sat up to 
this day; and during that period all 
those who are so deeply interested in 
and conversant with this subject, both in 
the House and out of it, have, to a cer- 
tain extent, felt themselves bound and 
restrained in their action; and, there- 
fore, I think it right to say that there 
will be very considerable disappointment 
and a strong feeling excited in their 
minds, when they find that there is to be 
no action upon the Report of the Com- 
mittee in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment. But I find no fault—I should 
not be entitled to do so—with this con- 
dition of things. All I ask the House 
is, to be allowed to make an explanation 
and a statement, the limits of which I 
have already defined. Now, the Acts 
provide hospitals for the treatment of 
venereal diseases in some districts which 
are called subjected or protected dis- 
tricts. It is often supposed that we who 
oppose these Acts are unfavourable to 
the provision of hospitals and medical 
appliances for the treatment or cure of 
these diseases on the ground that they 
are the consequence of sexual vice. 
Well, many other diseases are the con- 
sequence of vice of one kind or an- 
other; and what I wish to say is, that 
those who oppose this legislation do not 
object to the treatment and cure of 
disease and the prevention and mitiga- 
tion of its sufferings. On the contrary, 
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it is their conviction that when these 
Acts are repealed, and arrangements of 
the right kind are applied to the country 
at large, the amount of provision for the 
treatment of these diseases will be 
greatly increased, and it will be increased 
with the approval and assent of those 
who object to the existing legislation, 
Moreover, they have no fear whatsoever, 
as far I have been able to judge of their 
minds and opinions, that provisions for 
the treatment of disease, properly 
afforded and managed, need or would 
tend to the promotion of vice; on the 
contrary, they are under the conviction, 
derived particularly from the personal 
experience of those who have been con- 
nected with voluntary institutions for 
the purpose, that they may be 60 
managed as to conduce to the diminution 
of vice and to the promotion of tem- 
perance and virtue amongst the popu- 
lation. But there is one principle in 
these Acts to which we who are opposed 
to them are irreconcilably opposed ; and 
it is my duty to state to the House that 
we act from so strong a conviction of 
absolute duty that we cannot conceive 
any circumstances under which we should 
feel justified in relinquishing our oppo- 
sition to this legislation. This statement 
I make in no spirit of threat. I think 
it right as a matter of honesty to say so 
much to the House. The House knows 
from the past history of other questions 
and movements that when you find in 
this country a large number of serious, 
earnest, moral, and high-minded men 
and women absolutely convinced of the 
moral iniquity of a given legislation, no 
Parliamentary or other defeats can suc- 
ceed in extinguishing their convictions, 
their self-sacrifice, and their zeal in the 
direction of what they believe to be 
right. And, therefore, I think this 
House and the Government ought to 
take this into account that unless in some 
way or other the evil principle, to which 
I have referred, and to which these earn- 
est people object, can be removed from 
thislegislation, thislegislation can haveno 
peace until it is repealed. What is 
the objectionable principle? It is the 
principle of compulsion ; applied in this 
way—the compulsory registration and 
the compulsory examination of women 
of a certain class, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if they are physically fit for 
the life which they lead, and with the 
view of compulsorily committing them to 
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and detaining them in hospitals, if they 
are found to be diseased, until such time 
as they are cured. Well, I say in the 
simplest possible language to the Mem- 
bers of this House that this is a pro- 
position of law which is abhorrent to 
our notions of justice and of morality, 
and, I will add, of religion itself; and it 
would be impossible for me, as long as 
I remain a Member of this House, or 
even if I were not a Member of this 
House—as long as I live and breathe— 
to refrain from fulfilling what I should 
feel to be the duty incumbent upon me 
of opposing a principle imported into 
our legislation, inconsistent with the very 
basis of morality, and with the religion 
which we profess. Now, that is the 
principle which must be got rid of, and 
which cannot be got rid of by any mere 
amendment of these laws. It is sup- 
posed that the ideal benefits which 
people imagine—as I believe without 
foundation—to flow from this legislation 
could not be obtained without the im- 
portation of this principle of compulsory 
legislation. I will not discuss that point 
now; that would be to go into the 
evidence which the Committee received 
this Session, and I am not entitled to 
take that course; but I will express my 
conviction that whatever ideal benefits 
may be supposed to have followed from 
the operation of these Acts, greater 
benefit to the country at large may 
easily be secured by a system not in- 
volving compulsion, and not open to the 
moral objections which I now represent 
to-day. Now, I want to make an appeal 
to Her Majesty’s Government. They 
have a certain general responsibility in 
this matter, in that we have come toa 
deadlock from which nothing we can do 
can extricate us, but from which they 
can and ought to extricate us, and let 
me show what that deadlock is. When 
these Acts were originally passed, a good 
deal was said about promoting efficiency 
in the Army and Navy; but I beg leave 
to say that, after the examination of 
witnesses which has taken place before 
a Royal Commission and this Commit- 
tee, we shall not hear very much of 
that. I do not think that in the future 
any Government or this House would 
be prepared to place such exceptional 
legislation as this upon so narrow a 
ground. Well, then, I pass that by, 
and come to the ground on which the 
most ardent advocates of this legislation 
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have defended it—namely, the hope of 
stamping out a certain special venereal 
disease which is said to affect per- 
manently the constitutions of men and 
of generations yet unborn. What I 
want to put to the Government and to 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for War is, that if that is the 
ground on which you defend this legis- 
lation, then you cannot restrict it within 
its present limits. Upon that principle 
you are bound logically, and in com- 
mon honesty, to extend these supposed 
hygienic benefits to the rest of the com- 
munity, and not to confine them to 
specific and limited districts, to Army 
and Navy districts. If your strong 
ground is not the ground of Army and 
and Navy efficiency—and I deny that it 
is a strong ground—but the extinction of 
a peculiar disease—then it is impossible 
for you to rest where you are, and you 
must be prepared to propose the extension 
of these Acts to the country at large. I 
think I may say, without trenching upon 
the Rules of the House and referring 
only to the evidence of previous Sessions, 
that I have not met with a single witness 
in favour of the existence of these Acts, 
who was not also in favour of their ex- 
tension. Well, Sir, it is known, and 
hon. Members know, that these Acts could 
not be extended to the country at large, 
that the country would not stand it, and 
that this House would not pass the 
measure; and this House knows, or 
ought to know, that if these Acts were 
to be brought forward now for the first 
time they could not be passed. They 
were passed in former days almost in 
silence, with great rapidity ; I may say 
they were ‘‘Lobbied”’ through the House; 
but now that public opinion is awakened 
upon this subject, I say fearlessly, with- 
out the slightest fear of rational contra- 
diction, that it would be impossible now 
for this or any Government to pass these 
Acts. That is the position in which we 
are placed. If the Acts are maintained 
they must be extended ; but they cannot 
be extended, and therefore they must be 
repealed. But the House is perfectly 
familiar with the difficulties, almost 
amounting to impossibilities, of a private 
Member seeking to enact or get any 
legislation repealed ; and the argument, 
therefore, to Her Majesty’s Government 
is—and I hope my right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for War when he 
speaks will agree with me—that when 
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this Committee has reported, the Govern- 
ment will have to acknowledge some 
special responsibility upon them to get 
us out of this deadlock. I do not think 
that when that time comes my right hon. 
Friend, if he has to deal with the ques- 
tion, will bein any insuperable difficulty. 
As far as I am concerned, my conviction 
is that these Actsare the greatest hygienic 
imposture we have ever known. I be- 
lieve they have done no hygienic good, 
and at the proper time I shall hope to 
demonstrate that to the minds of hon. 
Members who, if I may say so, seem to 
require enlightenment upon this subject. 
But however that may be, whatever 
modicum of benefit, hygienic or in re- 
spect of order, may be believed to have 
resulted from these Acts, what I do 
point out to the House and the Govern- 
ment is this—that precisely the same 
results are to be found in parts of the 
country, towns, and cities, where these 
Acts do not apply; and I cite the well- 
known case of the city of Glasgow, where 
all the benefits supposed to have been 
attributable (I think wrongly) to the 
Acts themselves have been obtained 
without any compulsory system at all. 
I have only one or two words more to 
say to the Government and to my right 
hon. Friend. I have spoken of the 

eneral responsibility of the Government 
in this matter; but there are also per- 
sonal responsibilities to which, perhaps, I 
may without offence refer. I will not 
read the list of right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen who have, year after year, voted 
for the repeal of the Acts; but will 
merely remark that I do not think they 
can have turned their back on the opi- 
nions which they entertained formerly on 
this subject. I interpret the votes given 
by the Prime Minister and my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State for War 
as nothing else than an admission that 
‘‘we cannot stand where we are,” and 
that interpretation I think I am entitled 
to put upon them. Well, then, I hope 
these obligations will be recognized, 
and I address a further argument 
to the Prime Minister. During all this 
pet of delay, while many good people 

ave become sick, but not faint at heart, 
from disappointment and from hope de- 
ferred, the hope so long deferred has 
largely centred upon him. Those I 
refer to have felt—and I think they 
have rightly felt—that with my right 
hon. Friend the question of morals is 
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evér present; they know his view and 
that of another right hon. Friend of 
mine, unhappily no longer a Member of 
this Administration, that ‘‘the moral 
law ought to be applied to the acts of 
nations as well as to the actions of indi. 
viduals;”’ and I must say to him that 
they, at least, can never admit any doubt 
or question as to the “application of 
that law.” Sir, I will go no further 
upon this occasion; but I ask of the 
Government, in moving the “ Previous 
Question,” to give what assurance they 
may feel justified in giving that they 
accept these responsibilities, and will 
deal with this question with the least 
possible delay. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Mr. CHILDERS: The whole House 
has listened with great respect and great 
attention to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend, and I think I shall have the 
judgment of every one present with me 
when I say that nobody could have ad- 
dressed himself to the task which he has 
undertaken with greater knowledge and 
with greater weight. He has put his 
case before the House in the best and 
most appropriate light. My right hon. 
Friend’s proposal is simply this—he re- 
commends to the House, on the present 
occasion, to repeal absolutely the seve- 
ral Acts in the Statute Book dealing 
with the prevalence of venereal disease 
amongst our soldiers and sailors, and 
tending to diminish that disease. My 
right hon. Friend has said nothing about 
what he thought would follow, except 
that he assumes that the initiative would 
rest with the Government to propose 
something, because it was impossible for 
private Members to do it; but all that 
he indicated was that there might follow 
some increased expense in the nature of 
provision for hospitals appropriated for 
dealing with this particular disease in 
other parts of the country than those 
Lock Hospitals at present used where 
the Acts are at present in force. Now, 
Sir, to meet the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend, I have put down a Motion to 
move the ‘‘ Previous Question,” and my 
hon. Friend admits that I could not 
have done otherwise. The facts as to 
these Acts have been sketched, and cor- 
rectly sketched, by my right hon. Friend. 
He brought us down to the present time; 
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and I shall not refer to anything except 
the last four years. In 1879, on the Mo- 
tion of a late Member of the House, who 
shared my right hon. Friend’s strong 


feelings upon this question, a Committee 


was appointed with the entire concur- 
rence of the late Government. That 
Committee met in 1879; met again in 
1880; and met again in 1881; and I 
think I shall not transgress the Rule 
of the House as to references to pro- 
ceedings of a Committee when I say 
that in the present Session that Com- 
mittee has closed its evidence; that 
its Chairman has in course of pre- 
paration a Report, and that, in all 
probability, that Report will be dis- 
cussed and settled in the next few 
weeks. Those, I believe, are the facts 
about which there can be no dispute. 
What I recommend is that the House 
should wait for the Report of the Com- 
mittee. They have taken a large amount 
of evidence; I am told that about 30,000 
Questions have been asked by the Com- 
mittee during the years that it has sat; 
and I recommend hon. Members to read 
that Report and as much of the evidence 
as they are prepared to go through before 
arriving at any opinion on the question. 
I venture to say that it would be, not an 
intentional, but a practical affront to a 
Committee, if after they have spent a 
great deal of time in discussing the par- 
ticular question—no less than four 
years—and have with great diligence 
collected a vast amount of material to 
enable a judgment to be arrived at, this 
House should anticipate their Report 
and determine to adopt some legislation, 
whatever it might be, either in the di- 
rection of continuing or repealing the 
Acts, or in the direction of extension. I 
must say, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, what is the course we must 
take in the matter. I will not refer at 
all, although my right hon. Friend has 
referred, to the opinions which different 
Members of the Government as well as 
myself have expressed in past years. I 
prefer to take the line of expressing no 
Opinion upon this subject upon this oc- 
casion. I should be wrong if I did so; 
because whatever opinion I may have 
formed of the evidence which came be- 
fore me, whether in Office or out of 
Office, in former years, it would be my 
duty now to approach the subject without 
any bias whatever, and to devote my- 
self when the Report of the. Committee 
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appears to carefully studying, not only 
the words of that Report, but the evi- 
dence on which that Report is founded ; 
and therefore I shall not, on the present 
occasion, express ever so remotely any 
opinion upon the proposals of my right 
hon. Friend. I will keep myself abso- 
lutely free, and keep my Colleagues ab- 
solutely free, to decide as we may think 
fit, after considering that Report and 
the evidence, what course we should re- 
commend to Parliament; and I will 
only say now what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
has said as to the impossibility of stating 
to Parliament what proposals they may 
make in any future Session until we 
know what facilities we are given for 
discussing them. On the other hand, it 
will be our business to go thoroughly 
into this question, and, if we consider 
that the law ought to be altered, to make 
a proposal to Parliament for that altera- 
tion. On these grounds, and on these 
grounds only, without in the least going 
into the matter of the Bill itself, I feel 
it my duty simply to move the “ Pre- 
vious Question.” 


Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That that 
Question be now put.” —(Mr. Childers.) 


Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
do not know whether it is necessary to 
say anything in support of the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman. It does 
appear, without reference to the Main 
Question, that, under the circumstances, 
the position of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and this Bill not having been 
even circulated, and the general circum- 
stances of the case, the course proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman is the right 
one, and that which ought to be taken 
by the House. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: I should 
like to say one or two words. I have every 
wish to bear testimony to the extremely 
moderate and careful speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He said one or two 
words with regard to the postpone- 
ment of the Report, with reference to 
which I wish to make a remark. One 
is not at liberty to go into what takes 
place upstairs mg a Sitting of the 
Committee; but I do not think that 
any Member, whatever opinions he may 
hold on the Main Question, who was 
present at our last meeting, will be dis- 
posed to blame anyone for the non-ap- 
pearance of the Report at this time. tn 
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fact, the understanding was that a day 
considerably later than to-day would be 
the earliest date at which it could be 
reasonably expected that the Report 
could be ready, and that possibly even 
some additional time would be neces- 
sary. There are many points in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech to which 
some Members of the Committee may 
be disposed to take exception; but it 
would be particularly unbecoming in 
me to discuss them, inasmuch as in 
future Sittings of the Committee, it may 
be my duty to hold the scales between 
contending parties on these very points. 
Previous Question, ‘‘ That that Ques- 
tion be now put,”’ put, and negatived. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL.—[Bi11 182.) 

(Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Birley, Mr. W. M‘ Arthur, 
Mr. Charles Wilson, Mr. Walter James, Mr. 
Charles Ross.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. STEVENSON, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said: 
I am glad that previous legislation has 
cleared away many old objections founded 
on the incompetency of Parliament to 
deal with this subject. Scotland has had 
Sunday Closing for 28 years; and the 
Irish Act was passed only after a rigid 
inquiry as to the success of the Scotch 
measure. This temporary Act in Ire- 
land has succeeded in doing a very large 
amount of good, and completely justified 
the arguments of its promoters. I sin- 
cerely hope this Session will not close 
without the Irish Sunday Closing Bill 
being made the permanent law of that 
part of the United Kingdom. With re- 
gard to the present measure, there can 
be no doubt that it is viewed by the 
bulk of the people of England with 
great and increasing favour; and I 
think it is only fair that in a matter in 
which the health and prosperity of the 
people are so largely concerned the will 
of the people should prevail. Sunday 
is the day when the workman has 
his week’s wages in his pocket, and, 
therefore, it is exceedingly wrong and 
unfair to other traders, whose shops 
were closed, that on that day he should 
be exposed to temptation, and that faci- 
lities should be provided for him to 
spend his week’s earnings in the public- 
house, much to the injury of his wife 
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and children. I call upon Parliament to 
put an end to the present state of things 
and read this Bill a second time. It 
cannot be urged against the measure 
that those whom it most directly affects 
have not had the opportunity of express- 
ing their opinion upon it. On the con- 
trary, every class of the community, 
and every variety of locality, has been 
canvassed for its opinion, with the re- 
sult that wherever it has been tested, 
an overwhelming majority of the house- 
holders in England are found to be in 
favour of the proposed change. The 
most remarkable part of the experience 
of the promoters of the Bill is this—that 
the lower down you go in the scale of 
society the more earnest and eager is 
the desire for the passage of this mea- 
sure. There can be no doubt that poor 
and humble people, feeling the evils of 
intemperance brought to their own door, 
are the most anxious that Parliament 
should interpose and entirely alter the 
present system. The supporters of Sun- 
day closing in the country are gaining 
in numbers every day. The Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool, in successive years, 
have shown an increasing majority in 
favour of the measure, and last year 
their Petition was unanimously adopted, 
and Boards of Guardians and other 
public bodies in the country are petition- 
ing for the Bill. I had the honour of 
presenting to the Prime Minister only 
the other day a statement signed by 
3,574 borough and county magistrates 
in England expressing their opinion 
that, in the interests of morality and 
good order, this measure ought to be 
passed. I need not remind the House 
of Commons of the masses of Petitions 
which have been presented, showing 
the desire of large classes of the consti- 
tuencies for this measure. I think it 
would be found, on examination, that 
the large communities are even more 
anxious to see the Bill passed than the 
smaller places. Not only in the interest 
of the public, but in the interest of the 
thousands of people who are employed 
in public-houses, this change is desir- 
able. The employés of public-houses 
ought to have a day of rest above all 
others, considering the nature of the 
trade in which they were engaged, and 
that the hours of opening are twice as 
many in the week as are permitted by 
the Factory Acts. I hope it is not neces- 
sary to refer to the stale beer argument; 
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the argument, in fact, is about as stale 
as the beer on which it hangs. I be- 
lieve that the mere convenience, if there 
is any, of having fresh drawn, com- 
pared with having it bought in a bottle 
on Saturday night, ought not to weigh 
for one instant against the adoption of 
a measure which sought, amongst other 
things, to give a day of rest to thou- 
sands of people who were employed 
throughout the week. It may be asked 
—‘‘ Why don’t you deal with the bond 
fide traveller?” I have quite enough to 
do without meddling with this difficult 
subject. The Bill leaves the bond fide 
traveller untouched ; it will not interfere 
in the slightest degree with the legiti- 
mate refreshment of those who come 
under the category of bond fide travel- 
lers. A Petition was presented to the 
House the other day against the Bill 
from the Licensed Victuallers, in which 
allusion was made to the improving 
morality of the people under the exist- 
ing system. I am glad it isso. That 
is part of my case. I believe if the 
morality of the people were not im- 
proving I should have had less chance 
of passing the Bill. I will not unneces- 
sarily occupy the time of the House; 
but I beg you not to lag behind public 
opinion in this matter, but to give the 
people of England what they seek as a 
boon, and which they cannot see should 
be denied them after it has been granted 
to the people of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mfr. Stevenson.) 


Mr. WARTON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months, said : 
I feel it my duty to oppose this proposal 
at every stage. I donot come here pre- 
pared with statistics and long notes to 
debate this question, for I am prepared 
to deal with it naked as it stands, for 
to my mind it is a mass of the worst 
tyranny. I can well understand people 
going a great length in a matter of this 
kind, for, unfortunately, there are too 
many fools and fanatics in the world; 
but what I do object to is that they 
should attempt to bend everyone else to 
their own iron will, which is tyranny of 
the worst character. It is said that the 
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this high principle of morality is when 
the bond fide traveller is exempted from 
its application. The question is, no 
doubt, a difficult one, for I fail to see, if 
people take a drive into the country on 
Sundays, how they can enjoy themselves 
if they have not the means of getting 
refreshment. I have no wish whatever 
to enter into a disputation as to what 
may be high grounds of morality after 
the lessons upon that point which we 
have lately had from two eminent states- 
men, whose views, although they pro- 
fess to agree in principle, are exceed- 
ingly divergent ; but, as I have always 
understood, one of the great principles 
of morality is to do to others what you 
would wish them to do by you. If you 
do not do that, your conduct becomes 
immoral and tyrannical. I look upon 
this proposal as a piece of Radical 
tyranny. There is this difference he- 
tween the Tories and the Radicals. The 
Tories endeavour to secure their object 
by argument and reasoning, whereas 
the Radicals seek to obtain theirs by 
force. Why should not people be left 
free to enjoy their Sundays as they 
please? For my own part, I do not see 
why there should be any restrictions at 
all. Well, that, perhaps, is an extreme 
view, and I only give expression to it to 
meet the extreme view entertained on 
the other side. Whenever there is an 
extreme view on one side, and an ex- 
treme view on the other, the result is a 
compromise fair and right to both, and 
that compromise we have now existing, 
is in having the public-houses open for 
only a few hours on Sunday, so that 
some respect is paid to that holy day. 
The poor man has very few pleasures 
indeed; he has to slave from Monday 
morning to Saturday night at his work, 
and a few Radicals, wrapped up ia their 
high feelings of virtue, wish to deprive 
him of his right to refresh himself, if 
he chooses, in a public-house on the 
only day he has in the week. Irishmen 
may drink whisky, but the English 
national drink is beer; and I hope 
Englishmen will ever have their beer. 
We have the high authority of the 
Prime Minister on our side. In his 
Budget speech last year the right hon. 
Gentleman said that beer was a liquor 
which might compare with the nectar 
of the gods; and no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman sometimes quaffed the 
excellent beverage which our brewers 
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make. It is only those who know no- 
thing about the habits of Englishmen 
who bring forward Bills of this descrip- 
tion. What are these poor people to do 
on the Sunday? Are they to go toa 
number of conventicles which are turned 
into political engines for the dissemina- 
tion of Radical principles? In Wales 
you had a Sunday Closing Bill passed 
by the most studied misrepresentation. 
Statements were made on that Bill which 
had extremely little foundation. The 
fact is, this is the three tailors of Tooley 
Street over again ; it is the little Radical 
faction who think they are going to rule 
the country completely. The fault is 
the fault of the Prime Minister, who 
gives way to them when they attack 
him with sufficient energy ; but we must 
not let them think that there are none 
left in this country with the sturdy old 
English feeling that the natural healthy 
drink of the Englishman is beer. Go 
all round the country, and you will find 
that that isthe real pleasure appreciated 
by the labouring classes. [‘‘No, no!’’] 
It is a very proper and reasonable plea- 
sure, and as to the hon. Gentleman over 
the way who says ‘No, no!” to that 
proposition, I do not know the nature of 
the interruption ; but I may remind him 
that we have been told by a very high 
authority that it is wrong to say ‘‘ No;” 
but I will not quote that authority 
against the hon. Gentleman. I under- 
stand him to say ‘‘No”’ to the state- 
ment that the Englishman likes his beer. 
I suppose in his young days he has, like 
most of us, rowed on the river, and 
when we have been rowing on the river 
or playing on the cricket field, a good 
draught of beer is not unwelcome. I 
have spoken of moralists. I might go 
higher. The wisest man that ever lived 
—I am not going to quote Burns now— 
has said—‘‘ Let the poor man drink, and 
forget his poverty, and remember his 
misery no more.” It is really a solemn 
question whether some people are to im- 
pose their will on others. We all love 
freedom, I think, and I am standing 
here in favour of freedom. Why should 
the public-houses be shut up on Sun- 
days? Why should not people drink, 
then, if they like? Really this sort of 
opposition to well-established habits and 
undoubted preferences is a most unfair 
thing. I should like to bring in a Bill 
next Session for insisting that all advo- 
cates of Sunday closing should drink so 
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much beer or so much whisky on Sun- 
days. It would be just as evil for us 
to compel them to drink as for them to 
compel us not to drink. What is the 
real history of our social feeling in this 
country on this question? It is not 70 
years ago that the expression was com- 
mon in this country that a man was “ag 
drunk asa lord,” and the explanation 
of the expression was that drinking was 
supposed to be the peculiar privilege of 
the aristocracy. Now, in good, nay, in 
decent society the man who gets drunk 
habitually is looked upon as a disgrace, 
That idea is reaching the lower classes 
now, and legislation will not do any- 
thing. Do you suppose that our fellow- 
creatures among the lower classes are so 
indifferent that the voice of public opi- 
nion has had no influence on them? Do 
we not find now that among the hum- 
blest members of the working classes 
drunkenness is not so common as it was, 
and that when it does take place there 
is usually some substantial excuse for 
it? Iam an advocate of temperance in 
the strict sense of the word—I am an 
advocate of moderation—and I do hope 
that the time is rapidly coming when, 
without Bills of this sort, the feelings of 
the country will be in favour of mode- 
rate indulgence as against excessive in- 
dulgence. I hope the time will come 
soon when the people of the very lowest 
classes will think it a disgrace to get 
drunk, But why should we try to en- 
force people to keep sober against their 
will? Why not leave the matter to the 
influence of public opinion? The ques- 
tion we have more immediately before 
us is with regard to the Sabbath, and 
for my part I am not what is calleda 
strict Sabbatarian. I do not think Sun- 
day was meant to be a day of general 
gloom, but that it was meant to bea 
day of health, liberty, and rest. It is 
not liberty to say that a man shall not 
drink what he thinks will refresh him 
on the Sunday. At the back of all 
these fanatics we have got a number of 
scientists ; but there are two sides to this 
question, for there are people of equal 
eminence in science who think that we 
owe something of our brain power to the 
habits of our ancestors, drinking and 
otherwise. You cannot alter people’s 
natures by Act of Parliament. You 
cannot insist upon high-dried laws mak- 
ing men perfectly chaste and perfectly 
sober—it is not practicable. i advise 
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all those who are in favour of legislation 
in this matter to study carefully Shakes- 
peare’s great play of Measure for Mea- 
gure ; in that great work he paints plainly 
enough the stupidity and folly of those 
who try to make human nature better 
than it possibly can be. It is perfectly 
cruel—I do not scruple to use the word 
—for Radicals in independent social 
positions to come here and deprive the 
poor man of the only thing he has got; 
it shows an utter absence of Christianity 
and human feeling. Those who bring 
forward Bills like this gain nothing at 
all except from one another. They may 
lend one another a helping hand, and 
the whole set of fanatical opinions may 
get a little support by this propping up 
of each other’s absurdities, but they get 
no golden opinions from anyone else. 
Why, what are you to think when you 
hear from the hon. Member who brings 
this forward that he cannot grapple with 
one great question—when a man comes 
forward and says meekly and humbly 
that he cannot deal with a question 
which goes to the root of the matter? 
The hon. Member dare not grapple with 
it. He cannot prevent a man who has 
walked six or eight miles from being 
thirsty ; that man, being a bond fide tra- 
veller, goes in to have his refreshment ; 
and if it is such a wicked thing to have 
public-houses open on Sundays at all, 
how is that you let the bond fide traveller 
pass? If this Bill goes through, every- 
one will be a bond fide traveller—that 
is the tendency of England now—people 
will not be controlled. Hon. Members 
who sit opposite may be actuated by 
some strange notions of ‘‘ moral law” — 
on our side of the House we like mo- 
rality as much as anyone; but we do 
not think it much good to try and reach 
by Act of Parliament an imposing 
standard. In the present day we have 
between the old Whigs and Tories a 
lot of men with little crotchets, and it 
is these men who come forward against 
drink, against Sunday opening, against 
vaccination. They try in the most dis- 
honest manner to turn the scale between 
the two political Parties by going to the 
Cabinet and putting pressure upon it in 
an unworthy manner. I can respect the 
conscientious Whig ; I respect still more 
the honest Tory; but I say it is a piece 
of impertinence for people to come in 
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scale against one side or the other. I 
will ask my hon. Friends opposite one 
question—do they belong to any clubs ? 
I do not like to mention the Reform 
Club, because there are strange dissen- 
sions in that place on a topic which is 
very notorious—[‘‘ Question” ]—I am 
speaking of the Reform and other Liberal 
clubs as places to meet in during hours 
when the public-houses are shut, and I 
must say I find here no clause to shut 
up, for instance, the Reform Club on a 
Sunday. Does not this show hypocrisy 
on the part of Members opposite? Sup- 
pose men of all classes had only the 
public-houses to go to? My position is 
this, that narrow-minded men cannot 
sympathize with the wants of their 
fellow-creatures, and that the situation 
of the poor man who may not have a 
club to go to is not realized by hon. 
Members who have plenty of facilities 
to drink if they like. We have not 
many working men Representatives in 
this House. I do not see one on this 
occasion, and I am inclined to think that 
they know the working man’s wishes, 
and therefore cannot vote for this Bill, 
but that not wishing to annoy the Radi- 
cal Party, they go away without voting. 
And I must say, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, that though the Go- 
vernmentis most respectably represented, 
the Front Bench is not particularly well 
eccupied—and I do not think the Go- 
vernment have charged the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hibbert) with the expres- 
sion of their views upon this question. 
I could wish that they would exhibit 
more firmness on occasions like the 
present; it is not sufficient for them 
merely to slink away. But, after all, 
I can but repeat that in my view pro- 
posals like the present are simply the 
outcome of a narrow mind. Members 
of the Radical Party too often desire to 
have all their own way, and, borrowing 
their own method, I would recommend 
the advocates of the measure to with- 
draw it, and introduce another providing 
for the punishment of all bond fide tra- 
vellers who procure refreshment. It has 
been stated that numbers of people have 
signed Petitions in favour of the Bill. 
It must be a matter of common know- 
ledge that Petitions are of little value, 
and can very easily be got up. We 
also have Petitions on ourside—Petitions 
signed by adult males, who protest 
against its introduction. For my part, 
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T also protest against it, on the broad 
ground of the necessity of maintaining 
our ancient freedom, our liberty to drink 
at whatever time we choose to drink, 
and on that ground I oppose, and hope 
the House will oppose, such a narrow 
and hypocritical Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘“ upon this 
day three months.”—(4/r. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm JOSEPH PEASE: I believe, Sir, 
that I had the honour of bringing this 
question of Sunday closing into a more 
practical line for the consideration of 
this House than has been the lot of 
many hon. Members who have dealt 
with the subject. Some time ago, when 
the hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
Stevenson) proceeded to deal with the 
matter by way of Resolution, I was 
successful in carrying, without dissent, 
certain modifications of the Resolution 
which my hon. Friend then moved. I 
believe that the time has now come 
when the House is prepared to deal 
with the question of Sunday closing in 
a manner that will bring about its prac- 
tical settlement. I may say that I be- 
lieve, with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House (Mr. Steven- 
son), that the bulk of the working class 
in this Kingdom are with us in favour 
of the Bill now beforeus. ‘The difficulty 
we have to encounter is not so much in 
regard to the passing of a Bill for Sunday 
closing ; it arises more out of the matter 
with which we shall have to deal when 
we come to the exceptions it may be 
necessary to provide in that measure. 
The hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stevenson) 
has alluded to the question of the bond 
Jide traveller, as to whom I may say 
that in my belief he is the most bond 
fide humbug that ever existed. By 
the present and proposed law, any 
person who happened to be three 
miles or more away from his home on 
the Sunday is enabled to procure any 
quantity of drink he may choose to take, 
while the man who remains quietly at 
his own house, uuder this Sunday Closing 
Bill, will not be able to send to the 
public-house at stated times of the day 
for his dinner and supper beer. The 
House, acting on the conclusions at 
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probably modify the provisions of any 
Sunday Closing Bill with regard to the 
Metropolis and other large places. I 
am free to admit that the Metropolis 
will have to be made the subject of 
special legislation. I very much regret 
the absence from this House of my hon. 
Friend who formerly sat for Cornwall— 
Mr. John Tremayne—who showed that 
on an investigation which had been 
made as to the requirements of the 
Metropolis, it had been found that there 
was an enormous number of people in 
London on the Sunday who had nowhere 
to go except to refreshment rooms, which 
would still have to be licensed ; and also 
that it would only be reasonable to 
allow the same exception in some of the 
larger towns in the country where the 
inhabitants should be allowed to send 
during certain hours of the day for such 
beer as they may require for dinner or 
supper, to be consumed in their own 
houses ; but these are necessarily matters 
of detail, which can only be dealt with 
in Committee. The great point at which 
we have now arrived in regard to this 
legislation is that instead of providing 
for the opening of public-houses on 
Sundays we are providing for the closing 
of such places, and, in so doing, making 
such exceptions as the exigencies of the 
time and of the people are considered to 
demand. If we were to carry this mea- 
sure for Sunday closing too far, we 
should be doing, as has been done once 
or twice in our legislation on previous 
occasions, harm. I believe that the 
rank and file of the country are entirely 
with us. We have already had a Bill 
brought in for Cornwall, and an Act 
was passed for Wales in which there 
was an unfortunate misprint, and we 
have had another Bill brought in for 
Yorkshire, and we know thei there are 
other Acts which have passed this 
House, and are at present in force for 
Ireland and Scotland. I may here say 
that I am desirous of making my re- 
marks as short as possible, as 1 am 
anxious that in the time which remains 
to us we should be able to get to a divi- 
sion ; but when we get into Committee 
on the Bill, if we should succeed in so 
doing, we can deal with the subject of 
providing those relaxations which the 
proper working of the measure may re- 
quire. I have presented Petitions from 
every Board of Guardians in the division 
of the county I have the honour to 
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represent (Durham) in favour of this 
measure as it stands on the Paper. In 
the different country districts the people 
are thoroughly prepared for the com- 
lete closing of the public-houses on 
ating and in many of them they 
would be glad to do away with the pro- 
vision which is made to meet the case of 
bond fide travellers. They think that 
to keep the respectable public-houses 
open on Sunday for travellers only pro- 
duces work for those engaged in the 
business for very little profit, doing 
very little good to the traveller and less 
to the landlord. The Resolution which 
I proposed on a former occasion was to 
the effect that in any Sunday closing 
measure provision should be made for 
the Metropolis and other large towns, 
permitting the sale of dinner and supper 
beer for consumption off the premises, 
and if this Bill should get into Committee 
I shall be glad again to move in that 
direction. I have now only further to 
say that I heartily support the second 
reading; and I hope that during the 
short time we have to debate the measure 
the House will come to the conclusion 
that it is entitled to a second reading. 
Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that a number of hon. Members, 
and himself among them, had for very 
long been of opinion that public-houses 
might be closed on Sunday for all but 
sale off the premises, and he would be 
quite prepared, for his own part, to con- 
sider a Bill which contained such a pro- 
vision. He could not, however, assent 
to the second reading of this Bill, for he 
was asked here to affirm that the houses 
were to be closed on Sunday, subject 
only to the bond fide traveller clause. 
There were many difficulties attaching 
to a proposal of that kind, and he did 
not think it would be wise to assent to the 
second reading, waiting for the chances 
of Committee to introduce into the Bill 
the Amendments which he felt to be ab- 
solutely necessary. Nobody would dis- 
pute the enormous difficulties which sur- 
rounded the question of the bond fide 
traveller. Living as he himself did in 
& neighbourhood bordering upon the 
Metropolis, he was bound to say that 
something must be provided in order to 
meet the requirements of men who, for 
example, took advantage of the legis- 
lation which had enabled them to leave 
Londonand spend their Sunday in Epping 
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Forest. Many amongst the working po- 
pulation of London availed themselves 
now of the privileges within their reach, 
and went into the country for their Sun- 
day, and it was exceedingly difficult to 
say they should be prevented from ob- 
taining refreshments on that day. This 
was a question which the country was 
very.much interested in, and he was 
surprised that the Government had not 
thought it worth while to take a more 
prominent part on this occasion. The 
Government were distinctly prominent 
by their absence on this occasion; and 
he thought they had a right to the assist- 
ance and counsel of right hon. Gentle- 
men when a subject came up which 
possessed deep interest for the country, 
and which affected seriously the whole 
licensing trade. 

Mr. C. P. PHIPPS: I will not say 
that the hon. Member for South Shields 
has sprung a mine upon the House, be- 
cause, of course, everyone was well aware 
that there was a chance of the Bill com- 
ing on; but I do say that hardly any 
Member in the House thought there was 
any chance of such an important ques- 
tion as this being discussed to-day. I 
think there is good evidence of this, when 
one looks round the House and sees the 
apparently little interest taken in this 
question. The support of this Bill mainly 
comes from the other side, and we see 
there mainly empty Benches. It is not 
my intention to go into the bond fide tra- 
veller question ; but there are one or two 
points which should make any man pause 
before he commits himself to the prin- 
ciple of closing all public- houses on 
Sunday. To pass this stage on the 
understanding that Amendments will be 
brought forward in Committee would, I 
think, be a very dangerous course for us 
to pursue. This Bill is the result of an 
agitation that has been got up and tho- 
roughly well worked. If the same at- 
tention had been bestowed upon other 
matters, probably it would have been 
better for the well-being of the nation 
at large. The hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Joseph Pease) said that if such 
a Bill were agreed to it should con- 
tain special exceptions in favour of the 
Metropolis; but I fail entirely to see 
why the same exceptions should not 
apply to other large towns, and you 
would certainly have many of them 
urging their strong and just claims, 
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It is impossible, however, to make men 
sober by legislation. It is all very well 
to talk of the gigantic evils caused by 
intemperance, and I do not for a moment 
desire to say they are not gigantic; but 
I do venture to say this, that the intem- 

erate among the people of England are 
in a very great minority. If a publican 
is against Sunday trading he has the 
remedy entirely in his own hands. There 
is nothing to prevent him taking out a 
six days’ licence. Only the other day I 
was talking to a publican in the place I 
represent, and he told me he had taken 
out a six days’ licence, and that his busi- 
ness had not suffered very much. I was 
told by a gentleman of the result of his 
experience on his own estate, where he 
had only allowed the publicans to take 
out six days’ licences. He said the 
consequence was that they had more 
drunkenness on Sunday than they had 
on any other day of the week. I ought, 
perhaps, to say, in explanation of this, 
that about a mile beyond the village on 
his estate there are some large ironworks 
and a considerable number of workmen. 
His experience was so unfortunate that 
he made up his mind to go back to the 
old system, and allow the publicans to 
take out what licences they liked. But, 
unfortunately, he died, and the idea 
was not carried out. There is another 
question that ought to be considered. 
The promoters of this legislation look at 
one side of the question, and entirely 
decline to look at any other. But sup- 
posing you have the drink bought and 
taken home on Saturday night. Does 
it not occur to hon. Gentlemen that in a 
great many instances the result of bring- 
ing spirits into a house will be to lead to 
drinking on the part of the women of the 
family, and demoralize the children by 
the spectacle of this spirit-drinking going 
on at home? I think that is a very 
serious question indeed. The arguments 
in favour of this Bill appear to me to be 
entirely sentimental. I hardly believe 
there will be less drinking in the country 
until the tone of the people has been 
raised. If this Bill is passed it will in- 
flict incalculable harm upon the people 
at large. 

Mr. EWART: No Member on this 
side of the House has spoken in favour 
of this Bill; but, notwithstanding the 
eloquent and denunciatory speech of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton), in which 


Mr. C. P. Phipps 


{COMMONS} 
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opinions I entertain with rant, cant, and 
hypocrisy, I am not deterred from rais- 
ing my voice in favour of this measure, 
The evil of drunkenness is one that 
everyone must admit does more in 
the way of producing crime, disease, and 
poverty, than, perhaps, all other causes 
put together, and is far worse in its 
effects than war, pestilence, and famine 
The money expended in drink exceeds 
annually the amount of the national taxa- 
tion, and it would pay off the National 
Debt in four years. It is well known 
that Sunday is among the lower classes 
the worst day in the week, for many of 
them choose that day for going to the 
public-house and spending their time 
and money away from their families. 
The hon. Member who last addressed 
the House (Mr. Phipps) referred to the 
evils that might be introduced into fami- 
lies by taking the drink home. I am 
not at all afraid of any such result; nor 
am I such an enthusiast on the-subject 
of total abstinence that I should wish to 
see the poor man deprived of his beer on 
Sundays; but I certainly should prefer 
that he should provide it on the Satur- 
day night. If he would only do this, 
there is no question as to the brewers 
being quite competent to meet his re- 
quirements on this matter. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) spoke very much 
as if this were a question as between 
one side of the House and the other—as 
though hon. Members on the other side 
of the House were in favour of the Bill, 
and those who sit on this side were op- 
posed to it. Now, I differ very much 
from my hon. and learned Friend on 
this point. I believe that the Conserva- 
tive feeling of the country is largely in 
favour of this measure, and that if a 
poll were to be taken upon it, the ma- 
jority of the Conservatives would be 
found to be on the side of those who 
support the Bill. I have had some ex- 
perience of Sunday closing in Ireland, 
and am glad to be able to bear my testi- 
mony to the eminent success that has 
attended the operation of the measure 
now in force in Ireland. There is no- 
thing in the world like experience de- 
rived from actual experiment; and I 
have no doubt that the same good re- 
sults that have manifested themselves in 
Ireland would be found to follow if a 
similar measure were to be extended to 
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England. With regard to what has 
been said as to the state of popular 
opinion on this subject, I may instance 
the attitude that has been assumed by 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
English Church, and the active part of 
the clergy of the Church of England, as 
well as of the clergy of all denomina- 
tions outside the Church, on this matter. 
I sincerely trust the House will agree 
to the second reading of this Bill. 

Mr. GIBSON: I regret that this de- 
bate, which has been going on now for 
an hour and a-half, has not elicited from 
any Member of the Government a state- 
ment of the views they hold in reference 
to this Bill. It is perfectly true that it 
came upon us somewhat as a surprise. 
Noone can blamethe hon. Gentleman who 
has charge of the measnre for availing 
himself of the unexpected opportunity 
at this period of the Session of submit- 
ting it to the judgment of the House and 
the consideration of the country. The 
Front Opposition Bench has been ade- 
quately and fully represented for the 
last hour, giving every attention to the 
progress of thediscussion. But the only 
Representative of the Government on 
the Treasury Bench was a highly-re- 
spected subordinate official (Mr. Hib- 
bert), who, at the mere mention of the 
absence of the Government, has taken 
wings and flown. I assume that the 
Bill has been brought before us more 
with the object of ventilating the sub- 
ject than anything else. I hope, when 
it again comes before Parliament, it will 
have some drafting qualifications which 
have been pointed out by this debate to 
be needed. From morning to night, if 
this Bill passes, every public-house in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland would 
be closed on Sunday. I desire to ask 
some Member of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to give some information 
with reference to Ireland, which is in 
a somewhat different position in this 
important question from the rest of 
the United Kingdom. Weare all aware 
that there is at present in Ireland a 
Sunday Closing Bill in operation—I be- 
lieve beneficial operation. It has worked, 
on the whole, well, and in a way to 
insure respectful consideration for any 
Bill submitted for its prolongation. I 
think Ireland is entitled to some clear 
expression of opinion as to what the 
Government intend to do in reference to 
that Act, which will expire this Session 
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if it is not renewed. I regret that no 
Member of the Cabinet is present, as 
this is a question which merits the 
attention of the Government. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a more im- 
portant measure dealing with a more 
important subject, and the House has a 
right to hear the opinion of the Govern- 
ment upon it. 

Mr. HIBBERT: I am sorry that 
there is no Cabinet Minister present to 
take part in this discussion ; but, at the 
same time, I must draw the attention of 
the House to the uncertainty which pre- 
vails with regard to the Business which 
comes before it on a Wednesday. I may 
say that when I entered the House atabout 
2 o’clock it was expected that the Com- 
mittee on the Arrears Bill would occupy 
the whole of the day, and that it would 
not even come to a conclusion at a 
quarter to 6. There is no doubt that 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Home Secretary, who, perhaps, should 
have been in his place while this Bill 
was being discussed, was misled by this 
anticipation in the same wayasI. But 
I may be able to reply to the question 
which has been put by my right hon. and 
learned Friend opposite (Mr. Gibson). 
My right hon. and learned Friend says 
it includes Ireland. Well, my hon. 
Friend behind me (Mr. Stevenson) says 
that it is not intended to include either 
Treland or Scotland, and that if it does, 
as a matter of fact, include those two 
countries, he is quite willing to agree to 
the insertion of a clause to exclude them 
if it be considered desirable. As to 
what the Government propose to do with 
respect to Sunday closing in Ireland, I 
believe it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to place the Irish Act in the Con- 
tinuance Bill. I am not aware that it is 
intended to bring in a separate Bill on 
the subject ; I think the Act is to be in- 
cluded in the Continuance Bill at the 
end of the Session. While I am on my 
legs I hope I may he allowed to state 
my own individual opinion of the Bill 
which is now before the House, and, in 
doing so, I must not be understood to 
give the opinion of the Government. I 
must say that my own individual opinion 
is in favour of Sunday closing, although 
I do not know that I entirely endorse 
the Bill as it is drawn. To my mind, 
Sunday closing isa matter very much 
of local feeling, and, I may state that, 
even in the present Session, we have had 
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a Bill brought in from Cornwall to apply 
Sunday closing to that county. That 
measure is almost unanimously sup- 
vie by the people of Cornwall, and 

do not see why a Bill should not be 
allowed to pass, giving Sunday closing 
to that county. I do not see the least 
objection to this question being dealt 
with in a piecemeal manner, for, after 
all, it is a question of local feeling. The 
feeling in favour of Sunday closing is 
very strong in the North, and I have no 
doubt that, if an Act of this character 
were passed, difficulties in putting it 
into force would occur in the Metropolis 
and in other towns in the South of Eng- 
land which would not occur in the 
North. Under these circumstances, I 
do not know whether it would not be 
wise to deal with the question in a dif- 
ferent manner to that suggested by my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Stevenson). At the 
same time, the working-classes, by a 
very large majority — certainly in the 
North of England—are in favour of 
Sunday closing. I believe if they were 
polled to-morrow, it would be found 
that an immense majority in the North 
of England were in favour of it; and, 
therefore, I do not think that I can 
agree with the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) that the 
question is one of taking away the free- 
dom of the working-men. It might in- 
terfere with a certain portion of the 
working-classes ; but I believe that the 
great majority of them are in favour of 
a measure of this kind. Before I sit 
down, I wish to add also my own opi- 
nion, that it would be much better if, 
instead of having to make alterations 
in the Bill when it has passed the 
second reading, the measure could be 
introduced with Amendments which are 
desired inserted in it. It would be ad- 
visable, if the Bill does not pass this 
year, for my hon. Friend to take the 
opportunity which will be offered him 
before the commencement of next Ses- 
sion of making what alterations he pro- 
poses in it. 

Mr. J.G. TALBOT: I think the most 
satisfactory way of dealing with this 
matter is to bring in a Bill in the shape 
in which it is intended to pass it. At 
present, a Bill is brought in, and a great 
number of hon. Members, in supporting 
it, say—‘ I am not going to support this 
Bill as it stands, but with considerable 
modifications, some of which may go to 
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the very root of the matter.” This isa 
Bill for the total closing of public-houses 
on Sunday ; but if you are not going to 
close them altogether this Bill does not 
deserve its title. It is introducing a 
Bill with the very best intentions, but 
under false pretences. I am sorry that 
anything of a Party nature should be in- 
troduced into this matter, as if supporters 
of this Bill were on one side of the 
House and opponents on the other ; but 
I think we should know what is the opi- 
nion of the Government on the matter, 
and I think that someone might have 
walked the few yards over from Down- 
ing Street to take part in this debate. 
[An hon. Memser: They are in the 
House. | At working men’s clubs liquor 
is served at legal and at illegal hours; 
and if you draw the line too tight in your 
endeavour to close public-houses, you 
will have more drink sold at such places 
instead of less. Iam suro that this is 
not the wish of hon. Members on either 
side of the House. I beg to move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Cotone, MAKINS: I beg to second 
the Motion. I think the course of this 
debate shows how very difficult it is for 
any private Member to bring in a Bill 
dealing with so large a subject as this. 
A measure so large as this, affecting, 
as it does, or as it pretends to do, the 
whole of the community, must always 
be brought in by the Government, who 
have the best opportunity of finding out 
what the feelings of the whole com- 
munity on the subject are. I do not 
agree with my hon. Friend behind me 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) in imputing insincere 
motives to the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Stevenson). I believe he re- 
cognizes, as we do, the presence of a 
very great evil; and it is only with re- 
gard to the particular methoi by which 
he proposes to deal with that evil that 
we disagree with him. In the Bill which 
is now before us I think the hon. Gen- 
tleman overshoots the mark, the result 
of which will be rather to increase the 
evils which they desire to obviate than 
to assist in removing them. I think this 
is not a question to be dealt with ina 
private Member’s Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. J. G. Talbot.) 


Mr. CALLAN: I am sorry that the 


late Attorney General for Ireland (Mr. 
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Gibson) was not in the House during 
the whole of this debate, especially as 
he has referred to the absence from the 
Treasury Bench of the prominent Mem- 
bers of the Government. Had he been 
here at an earlier hour, and had he oc- 
cupied a seat further back, so that he 
could have obtained a better view of the 
House, he would have found a Cabinet 
Minister lurking behind the Speaker’s 
Chair. It is quite evident that the right 
hon. Gentleman who should have been 
here, and to whose Department this 
really belongs, is the Home Secretary, 
who was behind the Speaker’s Chair 
during the progress of a portion of this 
debate ; and it is equally evident that a 
Coercion Bill has much more fascination 
for him, when that Coercion Bill applies 
to Ireland, than when it applies to Eng- 
land. We have heard a great deal about 
the public opinion of the country. We 
have heard it said that the odds were 10 
to 1 that the labouring classes would 
support this Bill if it was put to the 
vote. I have taken some trouble to go 
over the Petitions that have been pre- 
sented. I donot know how many Boards 
of Guardians there are in England; but 
I find that there are only Petitions from 
20. One Petition isthe most extraordinary 
Petition ever presented to this House. It 
is a Petition from ‘the inhabitants of 
London,” and is signed by 43 persons. 
Then I find a large number of Petitions 
have been got up by would-be Pharisees, 
and supported by the votes of the 
United Kingdom Alliance—a body that 
extends its beneficent functions to the 
payment of election expenses. I find that 
they are principally from Independents, 
Wesleyans, Methodists, Congregational- 
ists, and Baptists. I do not find a single 
Petition here from any Church of Eng- 
land body—oh! yes; I do, here’s one 
from the Convocation of Bible Chris- 
tians. 

It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 

—2>9 o— 
PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked when 
the Government proposed to take the 
Army and Navy Estimates, and which 
were to be taken first ; also, when the 
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Customs and Inland Revenue Bill would 
be taken, and the Indian Budget sub- 
mitted ? 

CotoneEL ALEXANDER asked whe- 
ther there would be a Sitting on Satur- 
day for taking the Scotch Bills ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
whether the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill 
would be taken to-morrow ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that in the absence of the Prime Minister 
he could not undertake to state all the 
arrangements as to Public Business ; 
but it was proposed to take the Report 
on the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill to- 
morrow night, and the third reading at 
the Morning Sitting on Friday; and the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill to-morrow night, 
after the Report on the Arrears Bill, if 
time permitted. The Government would 
state to-morrow whether there would be 
a Sitting on Saturday for the Scotch 
Bills; it was probable, however, that 
there would be a Sitting. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, he 
should oppose a Saturday Sitting. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
would repeat his Question to-morrow, 
in the hope of obtaining some definite 
information from the Prime Minister. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—-—:0ie— 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) [SALA- 
RIES AND EMIGRATION]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. BIGGAR asked if it was com- 
petent to leave out a portion of the 
Bill ? 

Tne CHAIRMAN said, no Notice 
had been given of the Motion. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he objected to 
that portion referring to emigration. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member might raise the question on 


Report. 

Mr. BIGGAR: Then I object to the 
whole thing. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: But the Question 
is put. 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he must insist 
upon his right to object. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the effect of 
the hon. Member’s opposition would be 
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to postpone the consideration of the Ar- 
rears of Rent (Ireland) Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR: For that reason I will 
not oppose it, then. 


In reply to Mr. Catxan, 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the 
Government did not intend that the 
Land Commissioner under the Arrears 
of Rent Bill should be a Judicial Com- 
missioner. 

Mr. HEALY: May I take it as a fact 
that the Government have decided to 
support the emigration scheme of the 
hon. Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. 
Rathbone), or a modification of it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I think the hon. 
Member is sufficiently clever to draw his 
own inference. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Salaries of any Officers who 
may be appointed under the provisions of any 
Act of the present Session for making provision 
respecting certain Arrears of Rent in Ireland; 
and also the payment, out of the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom, of any moneys 
which may be required, for the purpose of 
assisting Emigration from Ireland, and which 
sums, though primarily charged on the Irish 
Church Temporalities Fund, that Fund is in- 
sufficient to defray. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at one minute 
before Six o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 20th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]— Sat First in Parliament—The 
Duke of Grafton, after the death of his 
brother. 

Puntic Bitts — First Reading — Medical Act 
(1858) Amendment * (201). 

Committee — Vagrancy, now Casual Poor (161- 
200). 

Committee— Report—Consolidated Fund (No. 4)*. 

Third Reading—Baths and Wash-houses Acts 
Amendment * (180), and passed. 


EGYPT—POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S 
GOVERNMENT. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
should like to ask a Question of the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, of which I have given him pri- 


The Chairman 
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vate Notice, with reference to the state- 
ments made by the President of the 
Council in the French Chamber. I wish 
to ask the noble Earl, Whether he can 
give the House any indication of the 
policy which Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to pursue with regard to an 
armed occupation of any portion of 
Egypt? The two statements of M. de 
Freycinet to which I refer are, if eor- 
rectly reported—first, that the French 
Government had resolved upon armed 
intervention in Egypt; and, secondly, 
that the French and English Govern- 
ments had come to an agreement, which 
they were about to submit to the Con. 
ference, for the guardianship of the Suez 
Canal. As regards the latter, we were 
assured in this House, by Her Majesty’s 
Government, that they looked upon the 
Suez Canal as a matter outside the Con- 
ference. I shall, therefore, be glad to 
hear what the noble Earl has to say now 
upon the point. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I have to state 
that on Monday next my right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gladstone) will ask for a Vote 
of Credit in the House of Commons, and 
on the same day, with your Lordships per- 
mission, I will make a statement to your 
Lordships on the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in respect of the affairs of 


Egypt. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET AT 
ALEXANDRIA.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or CLANWILLIAM said, 
he also wished to ask the noble Earl the 
First Lord of the Admiralty a Question, 
of which he had given him private Notice. 
It was, Whether he has received des- 
patches with reference to the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria from Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour; and, whether his attention 
has been called to a paragraph in the 
‘‘Standard”’ newspaper, which states 
that the noble Earl has expressed his 
sense of the services rendered by the 
“Condor,” under Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, and that he will receive some 
special mark of recognition for those 
services? I wish to ask if the noble 
Lord can give us any information on the 
subject ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, the Admiralty have received from 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour to-day a de- 
spatch giving a preliminary report of the 
proceedings of Her Majesty’s Fleet at 
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Alexandria on the 11th. That despatch 
will be published in 7he Gazette in the 
customary manner. It does not enter 
into the services rendered by the Condor, 
and only mentions by name one officer, 
Captain Hunt-Grubbe, who was the 
senior officer in command of the ships 
engaged with the Northern forts. There 
is not the slightest foundation for the 
aragraph which my noble and gallant 
Friond has read from Zhe Standard news- 
paper of this morning as to the recogni- 
tion of the services of the gunboat Condor, 
under the command of Lord Charles 
Beresford, for this simple reason, that 
no despatches have yet been received 
from Sir Beauchamp Seymour as to the 
particular services of Commander Lord 
Charles Beresford, or of the other offi- 
cers who, equally with him, were en- 
gaged in the attack on the forts at 
Alexandria. 


VAGRANCY (now CASUAL POOR) BILL. 
(The Earl Stanhope.) 
(No. 161.) coMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he regretted very much 
that he did not ask their Lordships to 
reject the Bill on the Motion for second 
reading. As far as he could make out 
the Bill, it seemed to him to. be suitable 
for dealing only with cases in the Me- 
tropolis and some large towns, and wholly 
unsuitable to the Unions in the rural 

arts, where it would have the effect of 
argely increasing the cost of Poor Law 
administration. He wished to know in 
how many Unions throughout England 
there now existed in the workhouses suffi- 
cient appliances to enable the Guardians 
to keep casual paupers within the casual 
ward for a period of five days, as was 
proposed to be done under the Bill? He 
believed that few of the workhouses at 
present possessed the requisite appliances 
for that purpose, and he thought, so far 
as that class of paupers was concerned, 
the country Unions would be obliged to 
lay out large sums of money for the pur- 
pose of building casual wards. They 
had heard a great deal of late years of 
the increasing burdens imposed on the 
shoulders of the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers of the country, and he thought 
it would be a serious matter to further 
increase these burdens by calling on the 
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Unions to increase the accommodation 
for casual paupers. The effect the Bill 
would be to drive casual paupers from 
those Unions where there were appliances 
for enabling the Guardians to detain 
them five days, to Unions where there 
were no such appliances. The Guardians 
in the last-named Unions would not con- 
sider themselves able to maintain the 
casuals five days; therefore, the pro- 
visions of the Bill would not apply. 
Beyond that, it was undesirable, in his 
opinion, that casual paupers should be 
mixed in the ward with the other inmates 
of the workhouse. 

Eart STANHOPE said, that the Bill, 
at first sight, might appear a somewhat 
harsh and cruel measure, but it was 
really founded on benevolent motives. 
It had for its object to enable the Guar- 
dians if they pleased—it did not compel 
them — to retain casual paupers five 
days instead of three days when they 
eame to the workhouse twice in the 
same month. He was willing, however, 
if it were the wish of the Committee, to 
consent to the alteration of the maximum 
period for a pauper to be detained to 
four days instead of five, if the latter 
period was thought to be too long. All 
Poor Law reformers had asked for some 
such measure as this; the Government 
approved the general principle of the 
Bill; and he believed its adoption would 
not really entail any burden on the 
ratepayers for additional accommoda- 
tion The real effect of the Bill would be 
that tramps walking through the country 
would not proceed so rapidly through 
the country, as the Guardians would 
have the power to detain them for a 
longer time. It was also expected that 
it would render the vagrant’s life less 
pleasant, and lead to a decrease of ex- 
pense, inasmuch as its deterrent effect 
would keep the tramps from going to 
the workhouses, and treating them as 
mere common lodging-houses. The re- 
sult, he hoped, would be a decrease in 
the number of vagrants, and that less 
accommodation would consequently be 
required than was the case at present. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
also objected tothe Bill, because he feared 
its operation would create expense tothe 
ratepayers. He would be glad to hear 
the opinion of the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies on the 
subject, as he had some knowledge of 
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House in Committee (according to 
order); Amendments made: The Re- 
port thereof to be received To-morrow ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 
200.) 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY STATUTES). 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY, in 
rising to move— 

‘*That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her assent from the proposed Statute for the 
University of Oxford, framed by the University 
of Oxford Commissioners, concerning the nomi- 
nation of examiners, and now on the Table of 
this House,” 
said, it was in their Lordships’ recollec- 
tion that four or five years ago an Act 
was passed by that House having for 
its object the appointment of Commis- 
sioners in order to make certain reforms 
in the Universitiesand Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In that Act Parlia- 
ment confined itself exclusively to ques- 
tions of endowment, to the nature of, 
and the adaptation of the income of the 
University to the wants which had re- 
cently arisen, and of the income of the 
various Colleges to the wants of the 
University. There was neither discus- 
sion nor proposal on the part of the 
Government in favour of affecting in 
any way the constitution, or the powers 
of the University itself. The Commis- 
sioners, however, acting, as he supposed 
they were legally entitled to do, on cer- 
tain words that were in the Statute, had 
passed a Statute differing from all the 
other Statutes which they had passed in 
this, that it directly affected the powers 
of the University itself. They had passed 
a Statute for the purpose of taking the 
appointment of examiners out of the 
hands of the University itself, and placing 
it in the hands of a Board designated 
by the Statute of the Commissioners. 
That might seem a slight matter to ap- 
peal to Parliament upon ; but, in reality, 
it was a matter of the very largest im- 
portance for the University and the in- 
terests of the University, because the 
examinations were the tests that were 
applied throughout all its teaching. It 
was towards the examination that every- 
thing which took place in the University 
tended; all the efforts of the teachers, 
all the efforts of the students, had the 
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examination as their end and aim; and 
the persons who had the moulding of the 
examination had the moulding of the 
studies of the University as well. Those 
who could control the examination could 
control the character and direction of the 
studies, and teaching of the University, 
The University was, therefore, naturally 
very jealous of the power and indepen- 
dence which it had for a very long time 
past enjoyed with respect to the man- 
agement of the teaching within its walls, 
That teaching never had been interfered 
with. That right which was inherent in 
the University it had enjoyed ever since 


it first existed. It was not affected by . 


the alteration made in its Statutes in 
1854, nor was it attempted to be affected 
by the Statute of 1877. . And it must be 
distinctly understood that it was not ne- 
cessarily on behalf of the present sys- 
tem of appointment that the University 
was now appealing. It might be a fair 
question for consideration whether the 
present mode of appointing the exami- 
ners was the best or was not. What he 
contended for was that the body, which 
was the right judge of that, was the 
University itself, and that it was not 
expedient that Parliament should inter- 
pose its authority to place the Univer- 
sity in that matter under the control of 
a body external to and independent of 
the University itself. Now, the mode of 
appointment was this. The Vice Chan- 
cellor appointed one examiner, a proctor 
appointed another, and another proctor 
appointed a third. To that mode of ap- 
pointment objection was taken. It was 
said that the proctors were too young for 
the work, and that they had a tendency 
to make the appointments without suffi- 
cient reflection. That might or might 
not be proved; and if any change were 
consequently to be made, it. should be 
carried out by those who knew the gene- 
ral feeling existing in the University. 
There was, however, a certain advantage 
in young men having the appointment, 
because it kept the studies of the Uni- 
versity in sympathy with all the newest 
discovery and literature on those sub- 
jects. But the certain advantage there 
had been in placing the choice of exami- 
ners in the hands of a changing body 
was that the studies of the University 
had been kept in accordance with the 
common sense of the University. If 
they placed the whole direction of the 
examinations and the teaching in the 
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hands of a fixed Board, of course the 
effect was that they gave an additional 
weight and power to cliques and schools 
of thought, and made it possible for a 
state of things to arise in which the teach- 
ing of the University should run on par- 
ticular subjects in grooves, in accordance 
with the prepossessions of particular’men. 
A system like the present, which changed 
the appointing power with the changing 
officers of the University, kept the selec- 
tion of the examiners in accord with the 
general feeling and common sense of the 
University. 
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question. With regard to the changes 
the Commissioners had introduced, he 
objected to the power of appointing ex- 
aminers being taken out of the hands of 
the University altogether. They pro- 
posed that the appointment of examiners 
should rest in the hands of a Board of 
which one-half would be named by the 
Board of Faculties, which consisted 
chiefly of Professors appointed in a 
variety of ways, but independent of the 
University itself. He would state what 
changes the Commissioners 


a to 
Taking the Schoo 


of Litere 


which they found in many of their in- | Humaniores, it was clear that this new 
stitutions. He took, for example, Select | system would create an entire change in 
Committees of their Lordships’ House | that School, and would probably impair 


and of the other House of Parliament. 
It was often urged that the powers 


exercised by those Committees ought to | 
be exercised by experts, who would, no | 
doubt, know more of the particular sub- | 


jects referred to them than the Com- 
mittees. 
merely of average Members of both 
Houses, who were usually ignorant of 
the technical matters submitted to their 
judgment. Yet Parliament deliberately 
and pertinaciously adhered to that mode 


of decision, because, by doing so, it kept | 


out of the hands of cliques and schools 
engineering and other technical subjects, 
which might otherwise fall under their 
absolute control. The same principle 
had actuated the University with regard 
to its examinations. But what he wished 
most anxiously to impress upon their 
Lordships was that the University 
pleaded for its independence. They did 
not wish for any particular mode of 
appointing examiners. The University 
was willing to consider whether this was 
the best mode or not; but the question 
had never been raised for the considera- 
tion of Convocation by the Hebdomadal 
Council since it came into existence. 
There was no ground for saying that the 
University would not make such reforms 
as were desirable. The opposition to 
this Statute proceeded from men of all 
schools of thought and from men of 
great eminence. He would not balance 
the eminence of the one set of men 
against the eminence of the other, for 
there were many eminent men on both 
sides of the question ; but a very com- 
petent authority, Mr. Robinson, of the 
Hebdomadal Council, had stated thatthe 
University itself should deal with the 
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or entirely destroy the character of the 
training in ancient language and litera- 
ture, and substitute for it a group of 
special studies brought together in one 
examination, which in the end might 
prove unworkable. This might be seen 
from the constitution of the Faculty of 
Arts, which comprised two Professors of 
Greek and Latin, one each of a variety 
of other subjects, including Ancient 
History, Arabic, Celtic, Chinese, Com- 
parative Philology, Fine Arts, Logic, 
Political Economy, and Sanscrit, Eng- 
lish History, Poetry, two of Modern 
History, three of Moral Philosophy, and 
other sciences. Was that a proper Body, 
out of which to appoint a Board to choose 
examiners in Latin and Greek, which 
had always been the staple teaching of 


ithe Universities? He did not wish to 


enter into the question of the mode of 
the application of the Statute; but it 
showed the kind of danger to which the 
University studies would be exposed, if 
the management of them was taken out 
of the hands of the University and they 
were allowed to be dealt with by an ex- 
ternal body of Professors who were 
entirely independent of the University, 
for there was no reason why these Pro- 
fessors should act in sympathy with the 
views of the University in any subject 
whatsoever. Where it was sought to 
take away the powers of an ancient and 
great Corporation, it was necessary at 
least to show that those powers had been 
abused, or that there was in that Corpo- 
ration a preponderance of discontent at 
the way in which its powers had been 
exercised, or that some great public ad- 
vantage would result from the alteration. 
He believed that the proposed Statute 
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would paralyze the power of the Uni- 
versity over its own Body as regarded its 
studies, and that such an eventuality was 
contrary to the intentions of those who 
introduced the Act of 1877, and, there- 
fore, he asked their Lordships to assent 
to the Petition of the University and to 
accede to the present Motion. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to with- 
hold Her assent from the proposed Statute for 
the University of Oxford, framed by the Uni- 
versity of Oxford Commissioners, concerning 
the nomination of examiners, and now on the 
Table of this House.—(The Marquess of Salis- 
bury.) 


Tue Kart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
opposing the Motion, said, he wished to 
point out that the Statute had not been 
suggested by the Commissioners, but 
by the Hebdomadal Council, the Body 
from which the legislation of the Uni- 
versity proceeded. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
The Hebdomadal Council has petitioned 
against the Statute. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that at a meeting on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1880, the Hebdomadal Council 
resolved, by a majority of 10 to 8, to 
take into consideration the Statutes sent 
up to them by the Commissioners. Al- 
though it was quite true that the Heb- 
domadal Council had since passed a re- 
solution that any Statute which was 
brought forward should contain a power 
to make alterations therein without the 
necessity of applying to Parliament, 
they had not receded from their original 
position. The Statute was opposed on 
two grounds—first, that the Commis- 
sioners were going beyond their powers ; 
and, secondly, that the Statute would 
tend to the deterioration of the Uni- 
versity. He presumed that the House 
would hesitate very much before they 
rejected the Statute of the Commis- 
sioners, confirmed as it had been by the 
Privy Council, as exceeding the Powers 
of the Commissioners, and therefore he 
need only consider whether it was an 
undue interference with the University 
itself. The noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) was under a mis- 


apprehension in saying that, up to the | 


present time, the Commissioners had 
not dealt with any of the administrative 
acts or rights of the University, for, on 
reference to the Statute, it would be 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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found that the Commissioners did inter- 
fere with acts of administration which 
it had been competent for the University 
to perform. For instance, the Commis- 
sioners created the Boards of Faculties, 
and intrusted to them certain duties which 
the University might have intrusted to 
them if it thought fit. Was it not na- 
tural to suppose that when certain Pro. 
fessors were placed on the Boards of 
Faculties those Professors should be 
allowed to exercise some influence on the 
University examinations? The present 
system of examination was not now ob- 
jected to for the first time ; objection had 
been made to it for the last 30 years, 
The noble Marquess said that Convo- 
cation had never rejected any measure 
for dealing with this subject, since 
the Hebdomadal Council had been 
in existence. It was notorious that any 
measures presented to Convocation with 
the view of effecting a change would be 
certain to be defeated in Convocation; 
and it was because the Hebdomadal 
Council knew that it would be useless, 
that no measure had been proposed. 
Had there been any chance with Con- 
vocation, the Hebdomadal Council would 
not have gone to the Commissioners. It 
was alleged by the noble Marquess that 
no complaint was made against the pre- 
sent system. That mode of argument 
was always used against interfering with 
any system. The noble Marquess had 
also called attention to the fact that 
there had been no complaints from the 
University itself against the present 
system; but he (the Earl of Camper- 
down) was not prepared to allow that 
there had been no complaints. Did not 
the noble Marquess consider that the 
Petitions presented from a large num- 
ber of the Heads of Houses and from 
a large majority of the Profossors were 
complaints against the present state 
of things? Those eminent persons 
would not petition against the present 
system unless they considered that in 
many respects it had broken down. 
He would ask their Lordships why the 
University should not have the best 
system of examination that could be 
devised? If so, what smaller change 
could have been proposed than that pro- 
posed by the Commissioners? The exa- 
miners were now appointed in rotation 
by the Vice Chancellor and the Senior 
and Junior Proctors, With all due re- 
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spect for those persons, it should be re- 
membered that they were not chosen for 
the special purpose of appointing exa- 
miners. He did not think that the Proc- 
tors were the most likely persons to 
know who would make the most capable 
examiners in the different Schools. It 
seemed to him that the various Pro- 
fessors would be much more likely than 
the Proctors to know who were the 
most capable men. Of course, if their 
Lordships chose to reject the Statute, 
they had it in their power to do so; 
but, if they did, they would be vir- 
tually perpetuating a system which had 
been at various times condemned by 
every public body that had had the 
subject under consideration. Another 
consequence of rejecting the Statute 
would be, that vast power would be 
placed in the hands of the noble Mar- 
quess, who was not only Chancellor of 
the University, but a member of the 
Universities Committee of the Privy 
Council and the Leader of the Con- 
servative Party in that House. In the 
first instance, this change was proposed 
by the Commissioners, who thought it 
desirable that a Statute should be 
brought forward. The University ob- 
jected, and brought the matter before 
the Universities Committee of the Privy 
Council. The question was argued by 
able counsel before four members of the 
Committee, of whom the noble Marquess 
was one. It was natural to suppose that 
there was a division of opinion in the 
Committee, and that the noble Marquess 
was in a minority of 3 tol. Now he 
came down to this House to try whether 
he could, by a Party vote, overthrow the 
opinion of the Commissioners, of the 
Hebdomadal Council, and the decision 
of the majority of the Universities Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. He (the 
Earl of Camperdown) hoped their Lord- 
ships, before throwing out this Statute, 
would inquire thoroughly into the merits 
of the case, and satisfy themselves that 
the Bodies he had referred to were all 
in the wrong. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, he very 
much regretted that the noble Earl who 
had opposed this Motion (the Earl of 
Camperdown) had endeavoured to give 
it a Party character. The question 


raised was by no means a Party one, 
and he would yall the attention of their | 


Lordships ' 
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fact that the Petitioners | 


on both sides embraced Members of both 
Parties, while some of the strongest 
opposition out-of-doorsto the Statute had 
been experienced from extreme Mem- 
bers of the Liberal Party. He would, 
therefore, ask the House to consider 
this matter dispassionately, entirely 
apart from Party feeling, and on the 
merits, not of the particular Statute, 
but of the great question they had to 
decide, which was, whether the Uni- 
versity of Oxford was to be degraded 
from its ancient position of acting as a 
self-acting and independent Body, and 
to be placed in a different position from 
Cambridge or any other University ? He 
admitted that the Hebdomadal Council 
wished for certain alterations; but they 
wished the University to have the power, 
which Convocation had at present, of 
altering the mode of electing and nomi- 
nating the examiners. He did not see 
why the University of Oxford should 
be deprived of a power which was 
possessed by every other University in 
the Kingdom of appointing their own 
examiners in such manner as_ they 
thought proper. If this Statute were 
passed, the University would be left the 
power of introducing new examinations 
not covered by the Statute, to which they 
could appoint examiners as they thought 
fit. The power of changing any one of 
these examinations, and of instituting 
and of introducing new Schools was left 
to the University ; und, in those cases, 
the Statute did not hinder them from 
appointing examiners. They could 
abolish the present Schools, although 
they were hindered from appointing ex- 
aminers. The University of Oxford had 
from time immemorial had this right; 
and it seemed to him that it was a right 
which was inherent in the University to 
have the direction of the Statutes itself, 
and to have the means of appointing 
such persons to investigate the Statutes 
and in such a way as it thought proper. 
Tur Marauessof LANSDOWN Esaid, 
that the opposition to the Statute did 
not seem to rest so much upon the merits 
of the question as on the fact that it was 
an invasion of the existing rights of the 
University, and he thought that the de- 
fence of the present system had been put 
forward in an extremely half-hearted 
manner. He trusted, however, it would 
be understood that those who were in 
favour of the Statute supported it, not 
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because there was any allegation that 
the Body now responsible for the nomi- 
nation of these examiners had inany way 
abused the trust committed to them. No 
such charge was made. All that they 
contended for was this—that it was ne- 
cessary, in the interests of the University 
itself and of the public, that the ma- 
chinery for the selection of these ex- 
aminers should be the best possible 
machinery, and the existing machinery 
was not the best possible machinery. 
There never was a moment when it was 
more necessary than at present that the 
examiners should be selected. He 
thought that the Body responsible for 
the selection ought to fulfil three con- 
ditions. It should, in the first place, be 
a Body commanding the confidence of 
the University and the public. It should 
be guided by some continuous and con- 
sistent policy, and, as far as possible, it 
should hold the balance fairly between 
the different sections of opinion in the 
University. The contention of those 
who were in favour of the Statute was 
that the existing Body did not fulfil 
those conditions. For the last 30 years 
the present system of nomination had 
been complained of. The Commissioners 
who had inquired into this question had 
come to the conclusion that the present 
system of its choice of the examiners 
was not an efficient one, and, at all 
events, infinitely inferior to the mode 
embodied in its new Statute. It had 
been frequently complained of by the 
University itself, and he found that it 
had been actually admitted by high 
University authorities that some altera- 
tion had become necessary; and he 
would point out that the proposition was 
not exactly, as stated by the noble Mar- 
quess (the Marquess of Salisbury), by a 
fixed Hoard, for the Vice Chancellor and 
two Proctors, who at present appointed 
the examiners, would have a preponde- 
rating influence on the Board proposed 
as the appointing Body. They would 
form half of the Board in number, and 
the Vice Chancellor would have a casting 
vote. He was bound to say that he 
concurred with the noble Marquess 
opposite (the Marquess of Salisbury) up 
to this point—that he should have been 
very glad if this necessary reform had 
been carried out spontaneously by the 
constituted authorities of the University, 
and not by an external Body, because 


The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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it had always been the policy of Par- 
liament to interfere as little as might be 
with what might be called the domestic 
concerns of the University, avoiding as 
far as possible what the noble Marquess 
had termed an invasion of the province 
of the University. An additional reason 
for abstention from such action was to 
be found in the fact that the University 
had never, as a rule, shown itself un- 
willing to introduce salutary and useful 
reforms when the necessity for these re- 
forms could be demonstrated. But, on 
the present occasion, their Lordships 
had absolutely no guarantee that any 
such change as was believed to be ne- 
cessary would be carried out by the 
University of its own accord. The noble 
Marquess said the present system was 
capable of improvement; but that did 
not give any security whatever to those 
who believed that the present system 
stood in urgent need of alteration. It 
seemed to him, after having listened 
carefully to the noble Marquess, that 
this was a most desirable alteration, and 
that it would be a matter for regret if 
| their Lordships should think fit to rescind 
the Statute. It proceeded in the first in- 
stance from the University. It had been 
thoroughly considered before the Uni- 
versities Committee of the Privy Council. 
An amendment of the existing state of 
things had been recognized as desirable 
for a great many years past; and he 
thought it would be deplorable if their 
Lordships were to throw out a useful 
piece of machinery merely upon the 
ground that it did not happen to have 
been carried out in a way which some 
of their Lordships might prefer. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he should 
not have troubled their Lordships with 
any Observations, but forthe fact that 
he had served on the Universities Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, by which 
the questions before their Lordships had 
been considered. He did not claim to 
be an authority on the subject; but he 
claimed to have approached it with com- 
plete impartiality, and to have founded 
his opinion solely on the arguments ad- 
duced before the Committee. He quite 
agreed that the matter was not one which 
could be looked at from the point of 
view of Party. In fact, it was not at 
all fitted for treatment as a Party ques- 
tion, being concerned onlyith the sub- 
ject of academical admith ation, he 
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might almost say of academical detail. 
Their Lordships, no doubt, had a right 
to disallow the Statute; and, if it were 
obviously unjust or oppressive, it would 
certainly be their duty to interpose ; but 
there were strong reasons of expediency 
against the adoption of such a course of 

roceeding. It was not, however, their 
Sesiuint to revise every detail of the 
work of the Commissioners, nor to re- 
verse decisions arrived at by those func- 
tionaries, after long and careful consul- 
tations in situ with the persons chiefly 
interested. It was argued that the Com- 
missioners had in this instance over- 
ridden the opinions of the majority of 
the Colleges of the University. But if 
the independence of the University was 
to be so far respected that no reform 
which did not find favour with the Go- 
verning Body was to be pressed upon 
that institution, what, he asked, was the 
use of giving the Commission the power 
of overruling the local authority? And 
ifthose powers were not to be exercised, 
it would surely be necessary to show 
that they had been exercised wrongly, 
and not merely in a way disagreeable 
to those affected by them. The Com- 
missioners, he maintained, were entitled 
to be considered right, when they were 
not obviously in the wrong. The Sta- 
tute had been adopted by them after 
full consideration, and if they had acted 
within their legal right, he did not see 
why their judgment should be disturbed. 
There was no reason to suppose that 
they would act otherwise than on a clear 
consideration of the real merits of the 
case. Whatever might be the numeri- 
cal preponderance against them, he was 
quite sure that there would be a great in- 
tellectual preponderance in their favour. 
If for no other reason, their opinion was 
entitled to respect, inasmuch as they 
were appointed by Parliament; and, if 
they had acted within their legal rights 
and without prejudice or private feeling, 
there was no reason for adopting the 
Motion. The noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) had spoken 
of the possibility of reform on the part 
of the University itself. If, however, 
the present proposals were rejected, 
surely but little hope could be enter- 
tained that those who were now op- 
posing the suggested reform would at 
some future time institute some reform 
of their own. Their Lordships, there- 
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fore, would have to consider whether 
they would withhold their assent from 
the proposed Statute, which undoubtedly 
had the approval of a large majority 
of the University, and thereby delay 
the settlement of the question for a 
considerable time, perhaps for many 
years. , 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommirreEs) said, as a Member 
of the Commission, he only wished to 
say that nothing that he had heard in 
the course of the debate had altered the 
convictions that he entertained on the 
subject. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
felt bound to express the gratification 
he felt at the moderate and temperate 
manner in which the subject had been 
discussed by their Lordships. He was 
himself one of the University Commis- 
sioners, though not, indeed, when this 
Statute was passed ; but during the time 
he was a member of that Body, the ex- 
pediency of some change in the mode 
of appointing examiners was a good deal 
discussed, and he was enabled to gain a 
considerable knowledge of the views 
generally entertained upon the subject. 
In the whole of the discussion their 
Lordships had listened to he was able 
to discover but one single argument in 
support of the Motion of the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) which, to his mind, was of 
the smallest force, and that was thata 
number of eminent men at Oxford, be- 
longing to different schools of thought, 
had objected to the proposal of the Com- 
missioners, on the ground, apparently, 
that it was desirable to keep the power 
in the hands of the University. But 
while he had a great respect for many 
of those names, they were, in his opinion, 
counterbalanced by names of at least 
equal authority on the other side, and 
when he applied his own judgment to the 
question, he failed to discover any valid 
reason for objecting to the new Statute. 
He had heard one thing in the discus- 
sion with great satisfaction—namely, the 
statement of the noble Viscount ( Viscount 
Cranbrook) that the matter was one 
which ought not to be regarded from 
any Party point of view. He rejoiced 
to hear that sentiment—nothing could 
be more just—and he hoped all their 
Lordships would remember that they 
were asked to keep their minds per- 
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fectly open on the subject, free from all 
political bias. Their own Leaders had 
invited them to do so, and nothing 
could be more creditable or wise than 
that advice, which, he was sure, would 
be followed. He wished, therefore, to call 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
first University Commission, which sat | 
in 1852, in April, which recommended, 
in principle, what was now proposed 
to be done. That Commission stated 
that they considered there was a want of 
stability and consistency in the exami- 
nations, and they thought the appoint- 
ment of the examiners should be placed 
in other hands, and that the Proctors 
should no longer have any authority in 
the matter. Their proposal, therefore, 
went further than the one now before 
their Lordships. Among the Commis- 
sioners who made that recommendation 
was the most rev. Prelate the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who took a great 
interest in all matters connected with 
the University. He (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) held in his hand a letter from | 
him, addressed to his noble Friend (the | 
Earl of Camperdown), expressing his | 
regret at being compelled to be absent on | 
that occasion. The letter proceeded— 





‘You are quite at liberty to remind the 
House that I was a member of the University 
Commission in 1852, which recommended the 
same change in the examination system, and I | 
have always regretted that no steps have been 
taken to carry into effect those recommenda- | 
tions during the 30 years which have since | 
elapsed.” 
In the winter of 1853 the Board of | 
Heads of Houses and Proctors consi- 
dered the subject. They recommended | 
that the examiners should be nominated 
by a Board consisting of the Vice Chan- | 
cellor, the Proctors, and two other per- 
sons to be nominated—almost precisely 
the scheme proposed at the present time. 


Considering the 16th clause of the Act) 
_endowed at the expense of the Colleges 
| —the Professorial Body—should have 


of 1877, which was passed at the in- 
stance of the noble Marquess himself, 
it was astonishing that he should enter- | 
tain any doubt that this subject was 
within the powers of the Commissioners. | 
The Hebdomadal Council, of their own 
accord, requested the Commissioners to 
do the very thing which they had done; 
and they had never receded from the 
position so taken up, except that they 
desired that the University should be 
able to alter any- provision of the Sta- 


The Lord Chancellor 


{LORDS} 


'the course which he had done. 
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tute, if any change made by the Com- 
missioners should be found inexpedient; 
but a general power for the University, 
without the concurrence of the Queen in 
Council, to repeal Statutes made by the 
Commissioners, would be in the teeth of 
the Act of Parliament. The noble Mar- 
quess spoke as if, under the present 
system, there was a variable Body well 
adapted to reflect the various phases 
of opinion, and that it was proposed to 
have a fixed Body unsusceptible of those 
influences ; and he thought it was a mis- 
take that certain members of the Board 
were to be nominated by Professors on 
the Boards of Faculties unconnected 
with the study of Latin and Greek. But 
the College Tutors had equal influence 
with the Professors in the Boards of 
Faculties ; and it was not to be imagined 
that because a man understood Arabic 
or Hebrew, he was ignorant of Latin 
and Greek, or incapable of choosing pro- 
per examiners; and the examiners to be 
appointed were not fur the classical 
schools only, but also for the schools of 
Mathematical and Natural Science. But 
what had been done by the Act of 1877? 
He found by the Act of 1877— 


‘That it was expedient that provision should 


| be made for enabling and requiring colleges to 


contribute more largely to the funds for 
university purposes and for the better instruc- 
tion of students in arts, and science, and 
learning, where the same were not adequately 


| taught in the university.”’ 


The Act was passed with a view to the 
advancement of Arts and Science and 
other branches of learning, and the 
Commissioners were to make provision 
for it by altering or repealing the Ordi- 


-nances of the University, and by sub- 


stituting any Statutes for the same end. 


| That being so, it was absolutely astonish- 


ing to see the noble Marquess taking 
Were 
they going to say that the Body newly 


no power or voice in the teaching of the 


| University, but that the whole power 


should be given to the Colleges only; 
and that, too, not merely as regarded 


classics, but as regarded all other schools 


of learning ? The University had already 
provided for the appointment of exami- 
ners in Theology by a Board, which in- 
cluded all the Professors in the Theolo- 
gical Faculty. Surely the Professors in 
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the other Faculties ought not to be re- 
fused that voice in the selection of exa- 
miners which the Professors in Theology, 
in their Faculty, already possessed. He 
hoped their Lordships would exercise 
the independence they had been invited 
to do, and not accede to the Motion of 
the noble Marquess. 

Tue Marauess or SALISBURY, in 
reply, said, he thought that the present 
debate must have convinced their Lord- 
ships that the question as to the best 
mode of selecting examiners, one of 
great complexity and difficulty, was not 
before the House. It involved the ques- 
tion whether the University should be 
and should remain the judge of its own 
education, although no malfeasance had 
been shown against it. No one had 
shown that there was any agitation in 
the University for this change by the 
Governing Body, and there was nothing 
to show that the Governing Body would 
not, if asked, take the matter into con- 
sideration, and make such changes as 
upon argument and discussion appeared 
necessary. But whatever changes were 
made ought to be such as the University 
itself could repeal or modify. What 
the Hebdomadal Council and Convoca- 
tion prayed was that, in this matter, the 
ancient independence of the University 
should not be taken away. The Statute 
took out of the hands of the University 
the power of making modifications and 
alterations when occasion arose. It took 
away from the University that indepen- 
dence which was the greatest stimulus 
to action, and was one step towards that 
universal centralization — one of the 
dangers against which they had cun- 
stantly struggled. He trusted that their 
Lordships would not imagine that the 
question to be decided was as to the 
particular mode of appointing examiners. 
He did not think that the present system 
was perfect, nor that the proposal of 
the Commissioners was perfect. Those 
questions he would not go into. All he 
desired was that their Lordships should 
by their votes affirm that those were 
questions of which the University should 
be the judge, and that not having been 
convicted of any miscarriage of its own 
powers and privileges, it should not 
have them taken away. 


On Question ? Their Lordships divided : 
—Contents 57; Not-Contents 70: Ma- 
jority 13. 
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Resolved in the negative. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Viscount BURY, in moving— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty will 
cause to be laid on the Table, Copy of the re- 
port of a committee which has lately inquired 
into the Channel Tunnel scheme ; also copies of 
any other papers which may exist on the same 
subject,” 


said, the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Morley) had promised, some time ago, 
that Papers on the subject should be 
laid upon the Table. The general tenor 
of the Report of the Committee on the 
subject, which had been made some time 
since, was to the effect that if the Tunnel 
were constructed, a considerable fortress 
would have to be built at the English 
end, at an enormous cost, and it would 
necessitate the stationing at the Tunnel 
mouth of several thousand troops, which 
would add considerably to the military 
expenditure of the year. It was known 
that these opinions had been expressed 
by the Committee, and also that the 
Commander-in-Chief had expressed a 
strong opinion against the construction 
of the Tunnel, and that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and Sir Lintorn Simmons, who 
had been Inspector of Fortifications— 
in fact, all the high military authorities 
—had expressed strong opinions of the 
same character. He was quite sure that 
his noble Friend would agree with him 
that, ina matter of this enormous im- 
portance, it was desirable that if the 
Tunnel were to be proceeded with, it 
should only be after the fullest informa- 
tion had been laid before the public. 
He therefore ventured to claim the ful- 
filment of the promise which the noble 
Earl had made at an earlier period of 
the Session, that these Papers should be 
laid on the Table. 
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Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying that Her Majesty will 
cause to be laid on the Table, Copy of the re. 

ort of a committee which has lately inquired 
into the Channel Tunnel scheme; also copies 
of any other papers which may exist on the 
same subject.’’—(The Viscount Bury.) 


Toe Eart or MORLEY said, he had 
never promised that the Papers should 
be laid on the Table at any particular 
time. What he had said, and what he 
now repeated, was that the Papers when 
they had been fully considered by the 
Government would be laid before Par- 
liament. At the present moment the 
Papers were being prepared, in order 
that they should be considered by the 
War Office and the Government; and 
after that was done those which were 
not of a strictly confidential character, 
and which it would not be injurious to 
the Public Service to publish, should be 
laid upon the Table of the House. It 
would be inconvenient for the Papers to 
be laid on the Table in a fragmentary 
form; but, at the same time, there was 
no desire on the part of the Government 
to conceal anything which could possibly 
be made known to the public on the 
subject, which was, as the noble Viscount 
had stated correctly, one of the greatest 
importance. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 

a quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 20th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstuic Bitts—First Reading— 
Justices’ Jurisdiction * [247]. 

Second Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
Amendment * [243]. 

Orr) Committee—Report—Conveyancing [No. 
276). 

Considered as amended —Re-committed—Committee 
—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) [241]—n.p. 


OF MOTION. 
—o Co — 
FORCES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(VOTE OF CREDIT). 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
give a Notice of importance. On Mon- 


NOTICE 
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day next, it is my intention to propose 
a Vote of Credit for the purpose of en- 
abling Her Majesty to strengthen her 
Forces in the Mediterranean. Supposing 
that Vote to be granted we shall ask the 
House immediately thereafter to proceed 
with the Tax Bill for the year, in which 
we shall propose a modification intended 
to make a provision for meeting the 
charge which the Vote of Credit will 
entail. Of course, it will be open to 
hon. Gentlemen to make any observa- 
tions on this modification they may 
please. Having given this Notice, I 
wish to make a strong appeal to the 
House with respect to the multitude of 
Questions relating to Egyptian affairs 
now put down on the list to be addressed 
to the Government, in the hope that with 
the prospect before them they will not 
put these Questions. I hope it will be 
understood that I do this not upon any 
ground of inconvenience to the Govern- 
ment, because that is a limited and in- 
significant matter, but because I am 
quite convinced with my Colleagues that 
putting Questions of that kind, in great 
multitudes and from many quarters, not 
merely when it is done in restrained 
terms by Gentlemen who have been re- 
sponsible for the conduct of public affairs, 
but when it is done in the extensive 
manner—on which I do not pronounce 
any blame—which has of late, perhaps 
naturally, grown up, leads to inferences 
being drawn and impressions created 
which tend to weaken the action of, I 
might almost say, public law and autho- 
rity with regard to this important ques- 
tion, and is undoubtedly very injurious 
tothe public interests. I am desirous 
to make this appeal, rather than fall 
back upon what becomes an exceedingly 
odious task if it is to be many times re- 
peated—namely, the right of the Minis- 
ter to say that a reply to this and that 
Question would be injurious to the public 
interests. In making this appeal—which 
I hope is not an invidious one—I beg to 
except from it any Questions which may 
be put with regard to any account which 
may have appeared in the newspapers, 
or reached this country in regard to any 
new fact of great public interest or im- 
portance which may be said to have 
occurred. I ought, perhaps, to mention 
to the House that a despatch reached 
the Government to-day, from which it 
appears that the Sultan has agreed to 
Join the Conference. He has accepted, 
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and, therefore I presume, may be at 
present considered actually a participant 
in the Conference; but the terms of the 
despatch do not contain any direct refer- 
ence as to the sending of troops to Egypt. 
I mention this as a matter of fact. Of 
course, it would not be right to withhold 
intelligence of that kind; but I trust 
that as regards argumentative Questions 
and Questions of inference, the appeal 
which I have made may not be without 
effect. I may say that on Saturday I 
shall give Notice of the precise amount 
of the Vote of Credit. 

Mr. BOURKE: As I have the first 
Question on the Paper with respect to 
Egypt, I beg to say that after the obser- 
vations of the right hon. Gentleman I 
will willingly accede to his request, pro- 
vided, of course, it is not wished by the 
Government that I should ask the Ques- 
tion; but as I believe it is one which 
would be rather a help to the Govern- 
ment than the reverse, I leave it on the 
Paper now, and will put it to the hon. 
Baronet, on the understanding, of course, 
that I do not press for an answer if he 
does not desire it ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: If the 
right hon. Member will ask the Question 
when it is reached, it is the wish of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that it should be answered. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN: I beg to 
ask the Prime Minister a Question with 
respect to the Vote of Credit of which 
he has given Notice. I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that, on 
Saturday, he will inform the House of 
the amount of that Vote. I wish to ask 
whether in doing so he will convey infor- 
mation to the House as to how the Vote 
will be applied—whether it is intended 
for the Suez Canal or for the general 
occupation of Egypt? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think the 
amount of the Vote is the only point 
upon which it is usual to give Notice. 
Explanations as to the purpose for which 
the Vote is to be taken will arise upon 
the statement that the Government may 
make when they introduce the Vote. 


QUESTIONS. 
+0 Ore 
WAYS AND MEANS—INLAND REVENUE 
—DOG LICENCES (IRELAND). 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
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Whether it is the fact that dog licences 
are payable in Ireland on each 31st 
March; whether petty sessions’ clerks 
are bound to transmit the amounts in 
their hands before the 1st May in each 
year; whether, notwithstanding this, 
the local authorities entitled to the sur- 
plus in relief of taxation do not usually 
receive it for twelve months afterwards; 
whether it is the fact that in some years 
the net surplus for Ireland has amounted 
to over £17,000; whether the surplus is 
ever invested by the treasurer; what is 
the cause of the long delay between the 
despatch of the tax by the petty sessions’ 
clerks and the transmission of the surplus 
from the treasurer back to the local 
authorities ; whether steps will be taken 
to have the surplus paid’on the 31st 
March last sent to the several counties 
and cities by the treasurer at once; 
whether there is a considerable falling 
off in the Irish Dog Tax in recent years ; 
whether, in the county Cork alone, the 
falling off amounts to a thousand pounds 
per annum ; whether this is due to the 
decrease in the number of dogs, or to 
the want of vigilance on the part of the 
Constabulary, owing to eviction duty 
and patrol work; and, whether, as the 
surplus obtained through the dog tax 
goes largely in relief of taxation paid 
by tenant farmers, an explanation will 
be asked from the police authorities as 
to the falling off in the receipts ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, dog licences 
in Ireland are payable before the 31st of 
March in each year, but a considerable 
number are issued at other times during 
the year, which is not complete till the 
81st of December. The next three Ques- 
tions I answer in the affirmative. The 
surplus has always been invested tem- 
porarily, and the dividends paid over to 
the local authorities. The year ends on 
the 3lst of December. The accounts 
are made out up to that date, and the 
suggestion contained in the seventh Ques- 
tion cannot be adopted. With regard to 
the rest of the Questions, I find that there 
was a decrease in 1880 from the previous 
year of £3,500, but since then there has 
been a slight increase. In the County 
Cork in 1881 there has been an increase 
over 1880 of £207 18s., representing 
2,079 dogs. The decrease in 1879-80 
may be attributed partly to the fact that 
a number of persons had their dogs de- 
stroyed in consequence of the bad har- 
vest of 1879. I do not think it necessary 


Mr. Healy 
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to call on the Constabulary for the ex- 
planation suggested in the final Ques- 
tion. 


THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—THE 
ENDOWED SCHOOLS COMMISSION— 
RE-ORGANIZATION. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether the 
Government have come to any conclu- 
sion as to renewing or modifying the 
powers now exercised by the Charity 
Commissioners with regard to Endowed 
Schools, as to which he stated that the 
matter was under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, whe- 
ther it is intended to fill up the vacancy 
caused by the death of Canon Robinson, 
one of the Charity Commissioners ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : Sir, the re-organi- 
zation of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion which had been in contemplation 
cannot be accomplished during the pre- 
sent Session. It is, therefore, intended 
to renew the present Act for a period of 
one or two years. It is also intended to 
fill up the vacancy occasioned by the 
lamented decease of Canon Robinson. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) ACT—ROSS. 
KEEN SCHOOL BOARD—AGREEMENT 
WITH TEACHERS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Vice President of the Council, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
new form of Agreement, which the School 
Board of Rosskeen, in the county of Ross, 
is compelling its teachers to sign, under 
pain of dismissal; and, if so, if he could 
state whether that Agreemert prescribes, 
as part of the payment of teachers, such 
fees as they themselves may collect, the 
Board being, under no circumstances, 
liable to make good arrears of fees not 
collected by teachers ; whether such con- 
tract is in conflict with the provisions of 
section fifty-three of the Education (Scot- 
land) Act; whether the Agreement pro- 
poses to enforce on the teacher’s collect- 
ing, as part of his emoluments, ‘such 
fire-money and other extras as the Board 
may authorise; ’’ and, whether it is legal 
to impose such charges or compel the 
teacher to coliect them ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been called to the form of 
agreement adopted by the School Board 
of Rosskeen, and I find it opposed in 
certain particulars to the Education Act 
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and to the regulations of the Scotch 
Education Department. I have com- 
municated with the School Board on the 
subject. 


INDIA— CHURCH OF ENGLAND — AP- 
POINTMENT OF CHAPLAINS AND 
BUILDING AND REPAIRING GRANTS 
FOR CHURCHES. 


Mr. BAXTER asked the Secretary of 
State for India, If he will suspend the 
appointment of Chaplains in that coun- 
try, and direct that no grants not already 
promised be given out of public revenues 
for the building or repair of churches 
until the Government of India has had 
an opportunity of reporting on the com- 
plaints which have been made on this 
subject and the changes which may be 
desirable in the present system ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that this subject had been 
engaging the attention of the Govern- 
ment of India, but they had not yet 
been able to come to any definite conclu- 
sion upon it. Under these circum- 
stances, he did not think it would be a 
convenient course that he should give 
an undertaking to the effect asked for 
by his right hon. Friend. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS — DECISIONS 
GIVEN AT THE SITTINGS IN THE 
UNION OF ARMAGH. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, If it is the fact that, out of 
237 cases in which judicial rents were 
fixed in the Union of Armagh, at the 
recent sitting of the Sub-Commission, 
appeals have been lodged in 167, or 70 
per cent of the whole; whether the per 
centage of appeals from the decisions of 
Messrs. Foley, Meek, and Davidson ex- 
ceeds that from any of the other Sub- 
Commissions; and, whether, in view 
of the proceedings of this Sub-Commis- 
sion, he will make any representation 
on the subject to the Chief Commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the number 
of appeals lodged and the percentage of 
the appeals is stated with substantial 
accuracy by the hon. Member in his 
Question. The percentage of appeals 


from this Sub-Commission is higher than 
the percentage of any other Sub-Com- 
mission. 


The result of these appeals 
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has not in any case been decided, so 
that it yet remains to be seen how far 
they were made on sufficient grounds. 
That must also be my answer to the last 
part of the Question. 

Mr. HEALY inquired whether, in 
view of those repeated attacks in the 
form of Questions upon the Sub-Com- 
missioners, and also in view of the fact 
that Notice of a Motion on the subject 
had been given in ‘‘ another place,”’ the 
Government would afford any oppor- 
tunity for discussing the general cha- 
racter of those attacks ? 


[No reply. } 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — PER- 
SONS DETAINED UNDER THE ACT. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will favourably con- 
sider the case of Mr. Lawrence Daly, 
who has undergone more than three 
months’ imprisonment on the alleged 
suspicion of having incited to the non- 
payment of rent, his prolonged imprison- 
ment being the cause of great injury to 
the working of his farm, and of much 
suffering to members of his family who 
are dependent on his labour? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
considered Mr. Lawrence Daly’s case on 
the 18th instant, and decided that he 
could not at present order his release. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will be so good as to 
direct the release of Mr. James Seery, a 
suspect now confined in Naas Gaol, he 
having undergone nearly seven months’ 
imprisonment, and his district, Ballinea, 
in the county of Westmeath, having 
then been, and being now, in a peace- 
able condition ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : James Seery is 
detained on reasonable suspicion of in- 
citing to murder. His Excellency had 
his case under consideration on the 21s¢ 
ultimo, and then decided that he could 
not order his release. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will favourably con- 
sider the case of Mr. Michael Daly, now 
a suspect in the gaol of Enniskillen, his 
imprisonment having lasted for more 
than three months, and his absence from 
his farm at this season of the year being 
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a cause of great loss and injury to him 
and to his family ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
has just considered Mr. Michael Daly’s 
case, and decided that he cannot at pre- 
sent order his release. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
SALARIES OF NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


Mr. BELLINGHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a resolution recently passed 
at a meeting of the National Teachers’ 
Association at Drogheda, to the effect 
that— 

“ Notwithstanding the partial amelioration 
of the teacher's condition effected in late years, 
his annual salary is still only one-half that of 
the English, and less than half of that of the 
Scotch teachers ; ”’ 
and, if such be the case, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government could propose 
any steps to remedy such inequality ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; the 
resolution referred to has not been re- 
ceived in my Office, and, consequently, 
has not come under my consideration. 
I may point out, however, that a great 
deal has been done within the last few 
years to ameliorate the condition of these 
teachers, and that the question of the 
equalization of salaries is one of great 
magnitude and difficulty, affecting many 
branches of the Public Service. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MAGIS- 
TRATES AT BELFAST—MR. HARREL. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If Mr. Harrel, who is now acting as 
special resident magistrate in Belfast; 
and deciding cases between the people 
_ and the police was lately the chief detec- 
tive officer of police in Belfast; if it is 
true that there is no Roman Catholic 
stipendary magistrate in Belfast at pre- 
sent; if the Government in the year 
1865, after the report of the Special 
Commission presided over by the pre- 
sent Baron Dowse and the present Mr. 
Justice Barry, agreed that two resident 
magistrates not connected with the 
people of Belfast, one a Protestant, and 
the other a Roman Catholic, should be 
permanently appointed for Belfast ; if 
the Government will at once appoint a 
lawyer as one of the resident magistrates 


Mr. T. D. Suil.van 
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for that town; if the Government also 
agreed to appoint a certain number of 
Protestant police officers for Belfast ; if 
the present magistrate, Mr. Harrel, was 
one of the Protestant policemen so ap- 
pointed, and as riots are again proceed- 
ing in Belfast, will the Government 
remove Mr. Harrel, or direct him not to 
adjudicate in party cases; and, if the 
Government will at once appoint a 
Roman Catholic magistrate for Belfast ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Harrel 
is not acting as special Resident Magis- 
trate in Belfast. He was sent there as 
he knew the town well for a few days 
during the July anniversaries, but has 
since returned to his station in the 
County Mayo. There are no special 
Resident Magistrates in Belfast at pre- 
sent. I cannot find any record of the 
Government having pledged themselves 
to the arrangements mentioned in the 
Question with regard to the Resident 
Magistrates and police officers in Belfast ; 
but it has been usual for some years past 
to have a Protestant and Roman Catholic 
Resident Magistrate stationed there, and 
the Government has no present intention 
of departing from that custom. Thers 
are at present three Protestant and one 
Roman Catholic Sub-Inspectors stationed 
there. The two Resident Magistrates 
whose station is Belfast are, and have 
been for some time, employed on special 
duty elsewhere, and I cannot give any 
pledge of appointing a lawyer as one of 
the magistrates in any redistribution of 
districts ; but the matter will be carefully 
considered. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
SUSPENSION OF SITTINGS. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether there is any truth in a 
rumour which has been circulated, to 
the effect that it is proposed to suspend 
the sittings of the Sub-Commissions 
under the Land Act, at the conclusion of 
the present circuits, for a period of 
several weeks’ vacation; and, whether, 
in view of the fact that the proper season 
for the inspection of land is when it is 
carrying the crops, during the long days 
of summer and autumn, and when the 
capabilities of land, which is submerged 
in winter time, can be estimated with 
the crops or stock upon it, and with the 
object of preventing, as far as possible, 
the repetition of inspections of land under 
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the most unfavourable conditions, he 
will represent to the Land Commissioners 
the expediency of continuing the sittings 
of the Sub-Commissions throughout the 
summer and autumn months, and fixing 
the period of vacation during those win- 
ter months when it is impossible that a 
satisfactory inspection of land, or true 
estimate of its value, can be made ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners calculate that the present 
circuits of the Assistant Commissioners 
will terminate about the 15th of August, 
and it is intended that the next circuits 
shall open about the 18th of September. 
The Assistant Commissioners must get 
some holiday, and I think it best that 
they should take it all at one time. 
Otherwise it would be necessary to make 
it a rule during a considerable part of 
the year for the Sub-Commissioners to 
sit two instead of three together, or else 
to consolidate the Sub-Commissions in 
successive groups, which would cause 
great inconvenience. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked what would 
be the objection to their taking the 
holiday in winter time ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he thought 
that would be rather hard on the Sub- 
Commissioners. Moreover, they were so 
mixed up with legal proceedings in Ire- 
land, that it would be better for them to 
take their holiday during the legal va- 
cation. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman not think it harder still 
for parties who are waiting to have 
their cases heard ? 


THE SOUTH AFRICA ACT, 1877— 
RENEWAL. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether it is intended to renew 
“The South Africa Act, 1877,’? which 
expires in August next ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: No, Sir; 
it is not. 


IRELAND — PRISONERS DETAINED 
UNDER THE STATUTE 34 EDWARD 
III. — MESSRS. O’LOUGHLIN AND 
HOGAN. 

Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether His Excellency has again ex- 
amined the testimonials as to the cha- 
racter, and the prayers for the release, 
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of Mr. O’Loughlin, of Lisdoonvarna, 
who, together with Mr. Hogan, of 
Ballyvaughan, county Clare, has been 
confined in Galway Gaol for the last 
three months, under an Act of King 
Edward III. ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : His Excellency 
is causing further inquiries to be made 
into Mr. O’Loughlin’s case; but they 
have not yet been concluded. 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND)— 
THE RIVER SHANNON—INCREASE 
OF TOLLS. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Financial Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Memorials concerning the recent increase 
of tolls on the River Shannon have been 
considered ; and, if so, with what re- 
sult ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The question re- 
ferred to in these Memorials has been 
considered ; and, although it has not yet 
been definitely decided, I can say that 
the tolls will be fixed at no higher figure 
than that sufficient to restore and main- 
tain the solvency of the trust. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO. 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—AME- 
RICAN CITIZENS DETAINED UNDER 
THE ACT. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that there are 
still several American citizens confined 
under the Protection of Person and Pro- 
perty Act of 1881; whether many of 
them have been now detained over 
twelve months; whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to try them for 
the offences of which they have been 
‘* suspected ;”” and, whether Mr. Henry 
O’ Mahony, of Ballydehobb, county Cork, 
who was arrested on the 4th June 1881, 
has yet been released ; and, if not, whe- 
ther, considering the length of his im- 
prisonment, the Lord Lieutenant can 
order his discharge ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, there are 
some persons who are American citizens 
still detained under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act, one of whom 
—Daniel M‘Sweeney—has been so de- 
tained for over 12 months. His Excel- 
lency has caused it to be intimated to 
these prisoners that he is ready to order 
their release on condition of their leav- 
ing the ccuntry ; but he cannot, consis- 
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tently with his duty, allow them to be 
at large in Ireland at present. It is not 
intended to put them on their trial. 
These remarks also apply to the case of 
Mr. Henry O’Mahony, who was re- 
arrested on the 10th of December, 18381. 
He had, during his first detention, been 
nearly four months in custody. 


EGYPT—PROTECTION OF THE SUEZ 
CANAL—PRESENT STATE OF AF- 
FAIRS. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether an agreement has been arrived 
at with any Foreign Power with respect 
to the protection of the Suez Canal; if 
so, what are the terms of such agreement 
or convention; whether it is true that 
the French Government desire to pro- 
voke a deliberation of the Conference 
with regard to the Suez Canal; whether 
an agreement in that sense has been 
concluded with the British Cabinet ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government still 
intend that the deliberation of the Con- 
ference shall be limited to the Egyptian 
Question, and will not extend to the 
Suez Canal, and that the whole subject 
of the neutralization and control of the 
Canal is a matter that shall never be 
referred to the Conference; and, whe- 
ther it appears to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to be wholly outside of the 
purpose of the Conference ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: This 
Question, Sir, appeared on the Paper on 
Tuesday ; but it was not asked, in conse- 
quence of the adjournment of the de- 
bate being moved. Though it will not 
be in my power to answer, after the 
appeal of my right hon. Friend, any 
further Questions growing out of this 
matter, which will be debated on Mon- 
duy, I think it is, perhaps, desirable to 
answer this Question now. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government took naval measures 
for the protection of the Suez Canal, as 
has been frequently stated in this 
House. At the meeting of the Con- 
ference on the 27th of June, a reserva- 
tion as to force majeure appended by the 
English and French Ambassadors to the 
declaration against isolated action was 
added for the purpose of leaving perfect 
liberty of action to their respective Go- 
vernments in the presence of any emer- 
goney whatever, including danger to the 

uez Canal; and on the 28th of June 

Lord Dufferin was instructed to mention 
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to his colleagues the object with which 
the reservations had been added. On 
the 17th of July the following communi- 
cation was made by England and France 
to the Powers :— 


“Our proposals respecting the restoration of 
order in Egypt are already before the Confer. 
ence. The security of the Suez Canal, although 
connected with that subject, is a separate ques. 
tion, and is not equally embarrassed by political 
considerations. Setting aside any question 
which might arise as to the possible duty of any 
of the Powers individually, if sudden and grave 
danger should arise in the absence of any pro- 
vision for united action, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment think it desirable that any action to be 
taken should receive the sanction of Europe, 
and, if practicable, of Turkey. France and 
England propose, in consequence, to the Con- 
ference to designate the Powers, who should be 
charged, in case of need, to take the measures 
specially necessary for the protection of the 
Canal. In order to save time, the Powers so 
designated, and who should have accepted the 
mandat, should be authorized to decide on the 
mode and the moment of action. This action 
wovld be exercised in every case on the princi- 
ple of the self-denying protocol.” 


Mr. BOURKE: But no agreement 
has been come to between France and 
England, I understand. 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE: This is 
a declaration to the Powers in the name 
of France and England. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Have Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government any guarantee that 
the arrangements out of which that de- 
claration grew with the De Freycinet 
Cabinet will be maintained by any French 
Ministry which succeeds the Cabinet of 
M. De Freycinet, who has resigned ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: After 
the appeal of my right hon. Friend, I 
certainly must decline to answer that 
Question. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he can state the terms of the 
joint Note lately presented to the Porte 
with respect to Turkish intervention in 
Egypt; and, when an answer is ex- 
pected ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes, 
Sir, it is as follows :— 

‘¢ Impressed with the necessity of applying a 
prompt remedy for the troubled state of Egypt 
and of restoring confidence in that country, the 
great Powers, assembled in Conference, have 
decided to appeal to the sovereignty of His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan by inviting him to in- 
tervene in Egypt, and assist the Khedive by 
sending forces sufficient to re-establish order, 
put down the usurping faction, and put an end 
to that state of anarchy which is desolating the 
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country, has led to the efusion of blood, the 
ruin and the flight of thousands of European 
and Mussulman families, and compromised at 
once national and foreign interests. While as- 
suring by their presence respect for the rights 
of the Empire, and the re-establishment of the 
Khedivial authority, the Imperial forces will 
allow, at the same time, according to the method 
to be determined hereafter by common consent, 
of the adoption of wise reforms in the military 
organization of Egypt, without prejudicing by 
their intervention the prudent development of 
the civil, administrative, and judicial institu- 
tions of Egypt, so as not to conflict with the 
Imperial firman. In addressing themselves to 
His Majesty, the great Powers of Europe have 
full confidence that during the sojourn of the 
Ottoman troops in Egypt the normal status quo 
will be maintained, and that there will be no in- 
terference with the immunities and privileges of 
Egypt guaranteed by previous firmans, or with 
the regular working of the administration, or 
with the international engagements and the ar- 
rangements which result from them. The so- 
journ in Egypt of the Imperial troops, the 
commanders of which will have to act in concert 
with the Khedive, will be limited to a period of 
three months, unless the Khedive should ask for 
its prolongation for an additional term, to be 
fixed by agreement with Turkey and the 
Powers. The expenses of the occupation will 
be defrayed by Egypt, and the amount will be 
determined by agreement between the six 
Powers, Turkey, and Egypt. If, as they hope, 
His Imperial Majesty the Sultan responds to 
the call made to him by the great Powers, the 
application of the clauses and conditions above 
enumerated will form the subject of a subse- 
quent agreement between the six Powers and 
Turkey.” 

A telegram has been received this day 
from Lord Dufferin, stating that the 
Porte has expressed its readiness to join 
the Conference. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If his attention 
has been called to statements by the 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Standard ”’ that 
the English Church at Alexandria re- 
ceived a shell from the English Fleet ; 
to statements of the correspondent of 
the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ that a shell from the 
English Fleet penetrated the General 
Hospital; and to statements of the cor- 
respondent of the ‘‘ Times” that— 

“‘Shells from the ‘Inflexible’ burst right 
over the centre of the city,” that “the next 
house to the Palace of Menasce had been hit by 
a shell and was in flames,” and that ‘‘ the Free 
Schools, built at an expense of £14,000 by the 
European community, have one wing completely 
battered away ;”’ 
whether he has seen the statements of 
the correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph,” who visited the scenes, that— 


“In the Arab quarter all the shells missing 
the Pharos Fort had fallen, Here the houses 
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are in chaos. There has been terrible destruc- 
tion everywhere about the locality. My Arab 
informant stated to me that in this quarter the 
people awaited the result of the bombardment 
quietly for some time, thinking the shells would 
not reach them. Ina short time, however, the 
destructive missiles flew in among them, and | 
they fled in great fright, leaving dead, wounded, 
and property behind them. There was great 
slaughter here, many persons besides soldiers 
being killed. * * * I learned from another Arab 
that the shells fired over the Isthmus had fallen 
wildly, killing many people near Fort Napoleon, 
and wrecking the houses ;” 

whether he has seen the statement in 
the ‘‘Times” of the Manager of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Bank, who maintained 
his post along with sixty or seventy 
Europeans during the bombardment, 
that shells from the English Fleet fell in 
the city and frequently passed over the 
city ; and, whether he will cause an in- 
quiry to be undertaken into the reason 
for such inaccuracy of fire, which, di- 
rected against forts on the water’s edge, 
is thus alleged to have extended into 
and beyond the habitations of the people 
of Alexandria? The hon. Member said 
he should continue to ask any Questions 
in regard to the conduct of foreign 
affairs under Her Majesty’s present Ad- 
ministration whenever he thought fit to 
do so, leaving it to the option of Her 
Majesty’s Government not to answer 
Questions. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Sir, in common with all readers of news- 
papers, I have seen many statements 
made by special correspondents within 
the last few days, but of the accuracy of 
those statements I have no knowledge. 
Some of them, I observe, are quite con- 
tradictory of each other. We have cer- 
tainly no information which induces us 
to believe that shells from our guns set 
fire to any part of the town; but we 
expect, as I said the other day, full and 
detailed accounts in the Admiral’s de- 
spatches. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER — HOUSE 
OF COMMONS—CONNECTION WITH 
THE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE. 


Mr. GRAY asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether he will con- 
sider the desirability of placing the 
House of Commons in telephonic com- 
munication with the Telephone Exchange, 
aad also of placing one of the Exchange 
telegraph instruments in the House for 
the convenience of Members ? 
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Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I shall 


endeavour, during the Recess, to make 
arrangements in the direction aimed at 
by the hon. Member. The only diffi- 
culty is the want of a suitable room for 
the purpose. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS AT 
MAGHERAFELT. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the Sub- 
Commissioners Messrs. Greer, Headlake, 
and Ross, while investigating the cases 
of the tenants against the Salters’ Com- 
pany at Magherafelt, stayed at the 
house of a Mr. Young, employed by 
the Salters’ Company; whether he is 
aware that the tenants considered that 
this must tend to prejudice their case; 
and, whether he will cause the Land 
Commission to give instructions that 
Sub-Commissioners should avoid having 
relations with either party to the cases 
which may be brought before them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Having referred 
this Question to the Sub-Commission 
alluded to, I have received a report from 
Mr. Greer, stating that they have not 
investigated a single case on the estate 
of the Salters’ Company, no such cases 
ever having been listed to that Commis- 
sion. The Sub-Commissioners are stay- 
ing in lodgings in the house of a Mr. 
Young, where they were recommended 
to go by the County Court Judge, who 
also occupied them. They did not con- 
sider it desirable to put up at the hotel, 
as it was filled with solicitors, valuators, 
and other persons interested or con- 
cerned in the cases before them. Mr. 
Greer adds that he has never spoken to 
Mr. Young, and would not know him if 
he saw him. With regard to the final 
paragraph of the Question, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that they have 
determined in their own case, when they 
go circuit to hear appeals, to decline 
absolutely all hospitality offered to them, 
and they have earnestly recommended 
each of the Sub-Commissioners to adopt 
the same rule. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—ARREST AT LOUGHREA. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr, John Vine, 
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photographer, of Athenry, county Gal- 


way, who had come to Loughrea, county 
Galway, for the purpose of seeing some 
friends, was arrested as a ‘‘ stranger” 
by Head-constable Payne, Loughrea, at 
eleven o’clock last Sunday night, and 
was remanded for a week to Galway 
Gaol, and upon what evidence, and by 
what magisterial power, this process was 
accomplished, seeing that the Crime Pre- 
vention Bill had not yet passed into 
Law; whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement in the 
‘‘Freeman’s Journal” of the 14th in- 
stant :— 

‘The condition of Loughrea is deplorable. 
The markets, which were very good, have lat- 
terly dwindled down to nothing. ‘The country 
people are afraid to come in, as the police are 
arresting every stranger on suspicion ;”? 
and, whether, in order to guard against 
such effects as those described, the Irish 
Executive will issue instructions as to 
the Police administration of the Crime 
Prevention Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have learned 
by telegraph that John Vine was ar- 
rested under the ordinary law and re- 
manded on suspicion of being about to 
commit a felony; but I have not yet 
received any adequate information on 
the subject. 

Mr. T. P. O°; CONNOR said, he hoped 
that in his further communication the 
right hon. Gentleman would inquire 
whether Mr. Vine was not a most re- 
spectable inhabitant of Athenry. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS) — 
APPROVAL BY AUSTRIA OF COURSE 
TAKEN BY ENGLAND. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he still adheres to his 
statement, purporting to be founded on 
conversations between Count Kalwoky 
and Sir Henry Elliot in Vienna, and 
between Count Karyoli and Lord Gran- 
ville in London, that Austria had de- 
clared that the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government at Alexandria was perfectly 
legitimate; and, whether the substance 


of those conversations will be included ‘ 


in the Papers shortly to be laid before 
Parliament ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
feel some wonder that my hon. Friend 
should ask me this Question, as he 
knows, from previous experience, that if 
I saw reason to qualify my statement I 
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should have done so without waiting for 


Egypt—State of 


a Question. As, however, he asks me 
the Question, it is necessary that I 
should read to the House the despatches 
which have passed on the subject. On 
July 10 Sir Henry Elliot wrote as fol- 
lows :— 


‘‘T have called upon Count Kalnoky to inform 
him that, in consequence of the Egyptians con- 
tinuing to arm the forts of Alexandria, Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour was to announce this morning 
that, unless they were temporarily surrendered 
to him for the purpose of disarmament, he would 
open fire in 24 hours. His Excellency replied, 
without hesitation, that he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government perfectly right in the step 
that was being taken, and nothing could be 
more complete or cordial than the manner in 
which he declared the action to be perfectly 
legitimate, as it was impossible for us to permit 
the threatening preparations to be carried on 
without interference.” 


On the following day, July 11, Count 
Kalnoky repeated to Sir Henry Elliot 
that he fully understood the reasons for 
the action taken, and considered the de- 
cision of Her Majesty’s Government per- 
fectly justifiable. On the 14th of July 
Lord Granville addressed the following 
despatch to Sir Henry Elliot :— 


‘“‘The Austrian Ambassador told me this 
afternoon that he had received from Count 
Kalnoky an account of the language which he 
had used to your Excellency in regard to the 
bombardment of the forts at Alexandria by 
the British Fleet. Count Kalnoky described 
himself as having stated that the Austrian 
Government were disposed to consider the bom- 
bardment of the forts an act of self-defence, 
caused by the provocative and menacing attitude 
of the Egyptian authorities, and as an incident 
which might be without any detrimental in- 
fluence on the diplomatic situation, provided 
England limited her action to the disarmament 
of the forts in accordance with her declared 
intention. Count Kalnoky added that in the 
absence of any sufficient authority at Alexandria, 
where the orders of the Sultan were ineffective, 
sufficient reason could be found to explain and 
justify action in self-defence, which, under 
other circumstances, would not have been 
legitimate. The Austrian Government were 
the more inclined to adopt this view, as it 
seemed the best and most practical mode of 
settling the matter, and coincided with the 
general desire of the Powers to endeavour to 
effect a pacific solution of the general ques- 
tion.” 


EGYPT —STATE OF AFFAIRS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether, so long ago as last 
December or January, representations 
were made from Cairo to Her Majesty’s 
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Government, to the effect that, in the 
opinion of many of the English and 
other Consular officers in Egypt, any 
attempt at forcible intervention in that 
Country would be met, unless full pre- 
cautions were taken, by a massacre of 
the Christian populations of Cairo and 
Alexandria? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: No, Sir; 
we can find no such representations, 

Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether there are not 
2,100 Royal Marines now on shore in 
Egypt; whether another battalion is not 
going out which will raise the force of 
Royal Marines in Egypt to nearly 3,000 
men; and, whether these men are to be 
placed under the command of a General 
Officer of their own corps; and, if not, 
from which branch of the Naval or 
Military services an officer will be se- 
lected to take the command of this large 
force of Royal Marines? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
There are now 1,000 Marines on shore 
at Alexandria, forming part of the Force 
under the immediate command of Major 
General Sir Archibald Alison. They 
are commanded by a Lieutenant Colonel 
of Marine Artillery, and a Lieutenant 
Colonel of Light Infantry. The rest of 
the Marines in Egypt belong to the 
ships of the Fleet, and are ready for em- 
barkation to keep the ships efficient. It 
is not intended to send out a General 
Officer of Marines. ; 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he will lay 
upon the Table immediately a Paper 
giving the instructions, in regular order, 
sent to Admiral Sir F. Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, with reference to Egyptian affairs, 
in the course of the present year? He 
said he understood the hon. Gentleman 
to say, two days ago, that he had commu- 
nicated from time to time all the orders 
which had been sent to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour, and that they had appeared in 
the newspapers. It was obviously in- 
convenient to refer to them in that form. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
With every desire to meet the wishes of 
the right hon. Gentleman, the Govern- 
ment are bound to consider that these 
instructions really form a part of the 
general policy of the Government in re- 
gard to the Egyptian Question. We, 


therefore, think it desirable that the 
instructions should be presented at the 
same time as the other Papers, 
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Mr. GIBSON: That will be in the 


88. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
understood the hon. Gentleman to say 
that from time to time these instructions 
had been communicated. Was that so 
or not ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
To the best of my belief, they have been 
all stated at the Table of the House; but 
I cannot give any categorical answer. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he had 
given Notice to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, Whether the following tele- 
gram from Alexandria, which appeared 
in the ‘‘Times” of the 19th instant, 
was correct :— 

‘* The ‘ Orontes,’ which was supposed to have 
troops on board, arrived this morning, but 
through some extraordinary blunder at Malta 
she has come without a single soldier ;”” 


but, in deference to thewish of the hon. 
Gentleman, he said he would not ask the 
Question. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, that, 
unless the Question came under the 
category of argumentative inquiry, he 
desired to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, Whether it is 
true, as stated in the “‘ Daily News” of 
the 19th instant, that— 

‘“‘The Egyptian Ministry hesitates to take 
the necessary steps to inform the people that 
Arabi is a rebel and an outlaw.” 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, it 
would be difficult to answer this Question 
without going into debateable matter, 
and, therefore, I must declineto answer it. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
or not it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to lay upon the Table the Reports 
of Sir Beauchamp Seymour of the steps 
taken by him, and of such forces as the 
Government had placed under his orders, 
for the preservation of British life and 
property at Alexandria on the 11th of 

une; and, if so, when? . 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
There will be no objection on the part 
of the Government to laying these docu- 
ments on the Table. 

Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther he has seen the following trans- 
lated extracts from two influential Ita- 
lian newspapers, which appear in the 
“Times” of this morning :—The ‘“ Di- 
ritto,” the reputed organ of an Italian 
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“The damage caused by the bombardment 
amounts to hundreds of millions, almost all 
belonging to Europeans. It is now certain that 
the English bombs were for two days hurled 
into the middle of the city. What need, then, 
for seeking elsewhere the cause of the fires? We 
mention this in order that, before the moment 
when we shall have to talk about the damages, 
Europe may be enlightened as to the facts of 
the case;”’ 
the ‘‘Popolo Romano” says :— 

“‘Tf England retires from Alexandria when 
the Powers have decided what action shall be 
taken, the political consequences of the bombard- 
ment may be small. But they will, neverthe. 
less, continue to be most serious from a moneta: 
and material point of view. Upon this head 
there will, without doubt, arise the question of 
the damage done to European property, which 
some one will certainly have to make good;”’ 


and, whether the Government are pre- 
pared to consider any claims which may 
be made by Foreign Citizens or Foreign 
Governments in compensation for the 
property it is alleged we have destroyed 
at Alexandria? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
what the Government proposed to do 
with reference to the bombardment of 
Sfax ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The last Ques- 
tion had better be addressed to my hon, 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, with due Notice. With 
respect to the other Question, certainly 
the Government would never think it 
necessary to take any notice whatever of 
the two anonymous paragraphs. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the ‘‘Times” 
correspondence of this day (Monday), in 
which it is stated that the Government 
were advised several weeks ago by their 
accredited Military agent at Alexandria 
that, with the view of avoiding the per- 
petration of any atrocities, it would be 
necessary that a landing of troops should 
be effected whenever the bombardment 
of the town took place; and, if so, what 
was the date of that communication, and 
what reply was returned ? 


Friend asks me to answer this Question. 
In reply to the noble Lord, I have to 
state that there was no accredited Mili- 
tary Agent at Alexandria before Sir 
Archibald Alison’s arrival. Major Tul- 
loch, an officer on the Staff at Ports- 
mouth, has been attached to the Staff of 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour in con- 
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neighbourhood of Alexandria. But I 
must decline altogether to give any in- 
formation as to the opinions or confiden- 
tial Reports of that officer. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay Major Tulloch’s Report 
on the Table? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir. Major 
Tulloch was neither the adviser nor the 
agent of the Government, and I should 
not notice here or place on the Table 
his opinion on such a subject. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether a clear 
and distinct statement of the danger to 
the European colony to be expected after 
the bombardment of the forts was in the 
hands of the Cabinet several weeks ago, 
on the part of the British residents in 
Alexandria; and, why the warning of 
the British residents was disregarded ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am sorry 
the hon. Gentleman has put his Ques- 
tion. At the same time the answer is a 
very simple one. The representations 
made by the hon. Gentleman are ex- 
tremely vague. He does not distinctly 
indicate the Reports he refers to; but 
there was a Report on the 30th May, 
from a committee of British merchants, 
who represented that the force in the 
port of Alexandria was so small as not 
to be able to give protection to the Bri- 
tish subjects who were then ashore. 
Since then, and long before the bom- 
bardment, all the British subjects in 
Alexandria, or nearly the whole of them, 
were removed from Alexandria, and after 
that Report was made, an application 
was made by Sir Beauchamp Seymour for 
an additional force, which was complied 
with,and the force waslargely augmented. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked what steps 
the Government had taken for the relief 
and support of the refugees at Cyprus 
and Malta? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I think this 
Question has already been answered. 
Provision has been made, and is being 
made, on the subject, and the proper 
Department is in communication with 
the authorities of both those Colonies, 
or rather with the Colony of Malta and 
with the Island of Cyprus, whatever the 
proper designation of it may be. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—SEARCH WARRANTS. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
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Whether general warrants of search have 
been issued to all the inspectors and sub- 
inspectors of police in all the twenty 
counties to which the search of domicile 
Clause in the new Coercion Act has been 
applied by the Lord Lieutenant’s pro- 
clamation ; and, how many of these war- 
rants have been issued ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in answer 
to the first paragraph of the Question, 
I can say that such is not the case. In 
answer to the second paragraph, I think 
I must decline to make any state- 
ment. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
CATTLE STEALING. 

Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If the present state of the Law 
enables Mrs. Lawder, of Lawderdale, 
parish of Fenagh, county Leitrim, to 
obtain compensation for the herd of 
cattle, value £168, lifted off her farm on 
the night of the 6th instant ; and, if not, 
whether the Government contemplate 
any alteration in the present Law, in 
order to compensate owners of cattle for 
their losses; whether the Government 
intend taking any immediate steps to 
check the growing practice of cattle 
stealing; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the num- 
ber of head of cattle stolen within the 
last twelve months, specifying the coun- 
ties in each case, and the number that 
have been recovered through the aid of 
the Police, or otherwise ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the present 
state of the law does not enable the 
owner of cattle or any other goods which 
have been stolen to obtain compensa- 
tion from any person except the robber. 
The Inspector General of Constabulary 
informs me that the official Returns do 
not show an increase in the number of 
cases of cattle stealing. The number of 
cases reported in the six months ended 
the 30th of June, 1881, was 83. The 
number reported in the six months ended 
the 30th of June, 1882, was 72. It would 
be impossible to give an accurate Return 
of stolen cattle recovered in the past 12 
months through the aid of the Constabu- 
lary without reference to the various 
districts; but I have desired a Return 
to be made out and sent over by to- 
night’s post, which I can let the hon. and 
gallant Member have to-morrow, show- 
ing the number of cases of cattle steal- 
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ing reported from each county in each of 
the last 12 months. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
that the Return might be supplemented 
by a similar Return from the counties of 


England ? 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS — CONTINUA- 
TION OF APPOINTMENT. 


Mr. LEA asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is 
now able to state if it is intended to con- 
tinue the appointment of the Sub-Com- 
missioners appointed in November last 
for one year? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, there were 
nine Assistant Commissioners appointed 
in November last for one year, and the 
Land Commissioners inform me that, in 
their opinion, their re-appointment at 
the end of the year will be necessary. 


Imprisonment for 


IMPRISONMENT FOR CONTUMACY 
BILL AND CONTUMACIOUS CLERKS 
BILL—IMPRISONMENT OF THE REV. 
8. F. GREEN. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
observed that, under the ‘‘ block system,” 
it has been impossible for the House to 
have an opportunity of considering the 
Imprisonment for Contumacy Bill, which 
has come down from the Upper House; 
whether he can suggest any mode by 
which that Bill can be considered ; and, 
whether, failing any such opportunity, 
he will recommend to the Crown the 
exercise of the Royal prerogative, in 
order to determine the imprisonment of 
a clergyman, not charged with any offence 
against the Criminal Law, which has 
now lasted for sixteen months ? 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, If he will 
extend the facilities asked for the dis- 
cussion of the Imprisonment for Con- 
tumacy Bill to the discussion of the 
Contumacious Clerks Bill, so that the 
whole question may be disposed of ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I must 
answer the Questions separately, because, 
although they refer tu the same subject- 
matter, I think the two Bills mentioned 
are materially different in the purpose 
they have in view. In reply to my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity (Mr. J. G. Talbot), I believe this 
Bill to which he refers has come from 
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the Upper House, and which, although 
it alters the general law, alters it with 
the special view to the case of a par- 
ticular individual—the Rev. Mr. Green— 
apparently under the idea of releasing 
that gentleman from prison, on the 
ground that, whatever may have been 
the merits or demerits of his original 
conduct, he has suffered severely for that 
conduct, and it would be a becoming act 
to release him. In these circumstances, 
I see it stated by my hon. Friend that 
the Bill has been blocked. Without 
presuming to ceusure any Member, I 
would make a respectful appeal to any- 
one who may have blocked it, and would 
represent that it hardly seems satisfac. 
tory that, where the question is the con- 
tinuance of imprisonment — which, on 
the one hand, is thought just and proper, 
and, on the other, harsh and improper— 
it should be decided virtually without 
discussion by the simple blocking of a 
Bill, and the prolongation of the im- 
prisonment thus obtained. I cannot help 
hoping that clemency may touch the 
heart of any Gentleman who may have 
blocked that Bill, and that he may be 
induced to allow the House to deal with 
it. I know enough of the good temper 
and good feeling of the House to be 
sure that they would not mind the in- 
convenience of dealing with the Bill ata 
late hour in order to give an impartial 
judgment upon it. As to the second 
part of the Question, I may say it is not 
within my recollection that the Prime 
Minister has ever intermeddled in any 
way in regard to the exercise of the 
Royal Prerogative. So far as I know 
the method of all Governments, it is 
desired to keep out of the political arena 
all questions of this nature; and, there- 
fore, I am not prepared to give any 
answer to that part of the Question. 
With regard to the other Bill, it aims at 
an alteration of the law, I believe, on 
the same subject-matter; but it has not 
the same direct reference to the case of 
this gentleman as the first Bill has. It 


certainly does not come to us in the same. 


way, commended not only by the assent 
of the other House, but by the fact that 
this Bill, being an ecclesiastical subject- 
matter, was introduced by the heads of 
the Episcopal Body, and, therefore, has 
very special claims upon our attention. 
I should be very glad if my hon. Friend 
can obtain a discussion of his Bill; but I 
am afraid, if I were to entangle myself 
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by giving any promise as to the dis- 
cussion of the Bill, I should have a good 
many other claims made upon me in the 
same direction. 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN said, the 
block of the Bill from the House of 
Lords stood in his name, and he should 
be happy to remove that block if any 
assurance were given that the Bill should 
come on at a time when it could be 
properly discussed. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD had also 
blocked the Bill, so that it might not be 
smuggled through. His only desire was 
that it should be fairly discussed. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT understood the 
right hon. Gentleman to say that Minis- 
ters did not interfere in matters of this 
kind. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Question 
related to the exercise of the Prerogative 
of Mercy, and all cases of that nature 
were dealt with departmentally, and not 
by the Cabinet as a whole. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that, as he 
understood the Premier to refer to the 
Home Secretary as the proper authority 
to be appealed to in regard to the exer- 
cise of the Royal Prerogative, he would 
on Monday put a Question to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman. 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND 
COMMERCE. 


Srrm MASSEY LOPES asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can now 
state what steps have been taken with 
reference to the unanimous acceptance 
of the House, on 13th May 1881, of the 
Resolution declaring it advisable— 

“That the functions of the Executive Govern- 
ment which especially relate to Agriculture 
and Commerce should, as far as possible, be ad- 
ministered by a distinct Department, and be 
presided over by a responsible Minister of the 
Crown ?”” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Baronet is quite justified in putting 
this Question, for undoubtedly the Go- 
vernment were under a pledge to pro- 
ceed with this as with many other sub- 
jects during the course of the present 
Session, and they would have been quite 
prepared to do so. We had, indeed, 


before Lord Spencer left for Ireland, a 
general outline of our proposal; but a 
measure for altering the functions of a 
Department I must consider as falling 
within the same category, practically, as 
a Bill of the Government; and I am 
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sorry to say that in the present state of 
Business we have been obliged to drop 
everything except what is of immediate 
necessity, or where there is little dif- 
ference of opinion, as the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, which represents almost 
the universal desire of the House. We 
should not feel justified in asking the 
House to consider this matter during 
the present Session. 

Mr. MONK: May Iask whether my 
right hon. Friend would be prepared to 
make any recommendation to the House 
before the end of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My answer would 
be to say that this subject must, so far 
as the Government is concerned, drop 
along with so many of the other engage- 
ments which we have been obliged to 
abandon. 


IRELAND — GOVERNMENT EMPLOY- 
MENT OF LABOUR DURING THE 
WINTER SEASON. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
considering the precarious state of the 
weather, the Government are preparing 
to afford labour to the working classes 
of Ireland during the ensuing autumn 
and winter months ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I can- 
not say that it is the intention of the 
Government to afford labour to the 
working classes of Ireland during the 
ensuing winter, and I am almost sur- 
prised that this Question should have 
been put to me. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL, 
CLAUSE 5—THE INVESTIGATION AS 
TO THE TENANT’S POSITION. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, having re- 
gard to the great number of tenants, 
estimated at 350,000, whose claims will 
have to be heard under the Arrears Bill, 
he will endeavour, on Report, to amend 
that part of the fifth clause which re- 
quires a double investigation, viz.: 
firstly, the inquiry to be made by fit 
persons appointed to ‘investigate and 
report,”’ aud secondly, the investigation 
of such reports by the Land Commission 
itself; and, whether such double in- 
vestigation could be avoided ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman’s figures are very far in ex- 
ckss of the estimate which the Govern- 
ment, on close examinvation, are prepared 
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to make. I believe that the figure of 
200,000 is really about the basis of the 
question, and it is a matter in some de- 

e of speculation what number out of 
this 200,000 are in arrear, and are con- 
sequently more or less in a condition 
prima facie to fall within the operation 
of the Bill. But with respect to the 
question of the double investigation, I 
think the hon. Member may dismiss his 
apprehensions. It is by no means in- 
tended that there shall be a double in- 
vestigation. On the contrary, the sup- 
position is, the work will, in the first 
instance, be properly and thoroughly 
performed ; but it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reserve power of a re-investiga- 
tion, in order to insure that it will be 
properly and thoroughly performed. If 
the Commissioners make judicious ap- 
pointments, I have no doubt the double 
investigation will be a rare occurrence ; 
but, at the same time, it is necessary to 
reserve power that it should be ordered. 


DETECTIVE POLICE FORCE (IRELAND) 
—RESIGNATION OF COLONEL 
BRACKENBURY. 

Mr. GIBSON: I should like to ask 
the Chief Secretary if there is any truth 
in the report of Colonel Brackenbury’s 
resignation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is true 
that Colonel Brackenbury has resigned, 
but not for the reason alluded to in The 
Daily News. The resignation has no- 
thing to do with anything relating to 
the Irish policy of the Government. In 
questions of employment there are al- 
ways two parties. In this instance the 
Government is one, and Colonel Bracken- 
bury is the other. As Colonel Bracken- 
bury has resigned, but on no public 
grounds whatever, I think the Govern- 
ment are not only absolved from making 
a statement, but they have no right to 
make a statement. We are actively 
engaged in making the arrangements 
arising from this resignation. 


POST OFFICE—THE LETTER CARRIERS. 


Mr. SCHREIBER asked the Post- 
master General, What will be the annual 
cost of the increased pay and allowances 
at length granted to the letter carriers 
and auxiliary letter carriers of the 
United Kingdom; and, when it will be 
in his power to publish the details of 
the new scheme for the information of 
those whom it affects ? 


Lr. Gladstone 
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Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that no 
time will be lost in bringing the new 
scheme into operation. The work will 
necessarily take some time, but I hope 
it will be completed in the course of a 
few weeks. Until the application of the 
new classification has been finally deter- 
mined it is impossible to give a precise 
estimate of the expense involved. [ 
may say, however, that the cost of carry- 
ing out the new scheme, so far as it 
affects letter carriers, porters, and the 
other persons to whom I referred in 
answering a Question on Tuesday last, 
will certainly be not less than £60,000 
a-year. 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF 1881. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD asked whether 
the Secretary to the Treasury would take 
measures for having the Finance Ac- 
counts of last year laid before the House 
as speedily as possible. They were 
already more than a month behind the 
usual time of publication ? 

Mx. COURTNEY said, he would 
make inquiries on the subject. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC. 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 


Coronet MAKINS asked whether the 
Prime Minister, when he stated that the 
Corrupt Practices Bill had the unani- 
mous approval of the House, was aware 
that there were 25 pages of Amendments 
on the Paper with regard to the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was aware 
that there was a large number of Amend- 
ments on the Paper; but he understood 
they were directed in perfect good faith 
towards the improvement of the Bill. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to proceed with the Bill that 
night ? 

Mr, GLADSTONE said, not unless it 
could be taken at a convenient hour. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked what the right hon. Gentleman 
considered a convenient hour ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Half-past 12. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
said, he begged to give Notice that if 
the Bill was called on after 11 he would 
move that the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress. 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE EAST INDIAN FINAN- 
CIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, What arrange- 
ments he proposes to make in order to 
secure, in accordance with the declara- 
tions made in former Sessions, the dis- 
cussion of the Indian Budget at a reason- 
able period of the Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that this was 
another of the engagements that re- 
mained necessarily unfulfilled in conse- 

uence of the deplorable position in 
which the House stood with regard to 
its duties. The noble Marquess the Se- 
cretary of State for India, however, would 
do his best, and the Government would 
assist him to bring it in before the dregs 
of the Session. He hoped those hon. 
Gentlemen who put these Questions, 
which he was continually obliged to 
answer by pleading the impotence of 
Parliament, would give their best assist- 
ance when they came to the proposals 
for relieving the House. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
seeing that the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill was 
introduced into this House by private 
Members, at the instance of and by the 
recommendation of the Government, and 
that every opportunity has been sought 
for pressing it forward, he will afford 
facilities for getting this measure passed 
into Law during the present Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid, hav- 
ing been obliged to state already that 
we have been unable to redeem direct 
engagements, it follows d fortiori that 
we cannot take cognizance of indirect 
engagements. I heartily wish well to 
my hon. Friend in his undertaking ; but 
I am afraid I can say no more. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, When he 
proposes to take the Estimates, and in 
what order; when he will take the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill; and, 
when it is intended to bring on the 
Indian Budget ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With respect to 
taking the Estimates in exact order, I 
think it would be more convenient that 
we should not bind ourselves absolutely ; 
but Notice will be given of the order in 
which we wish to take them. I have 
already stated that the House will pro- 
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ceed to deal with the Custom and In- 
land Revenue Bill immediately after the 
Vote of Credit. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, preference 
would be given to the Navy Estimates. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe there 
is a distinct pledge on that subject. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the Prime 
Minister whether, having regard to what 
he had characterized as the deplorable 
state of Public Business, and of the 
desirability of the early adjournment of 
the House, and of a Sitting of the 
House in autumn, he was prepared to 
propose some arrangement to expedite 
the Business of the Government imme- 
diately in hand. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that when 
the time had arrived when, in accord- 
ance with precedent, a proposal of that 
kind should be made, he would be pre- 
pared to make it. On Monday he would 
move that the Government should have 
Tuesday evenings. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would tell them what was Govern- 
ment Business? Was the Educational 
Endowments (Scotland) Bill one of the 
measures to be carried through ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
make a statement on the subject on 
Monday. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL said, that the Prime 
Minister had just stated that he would 
ask that Tuesday evenings be taken for 
Government Business. There was a 
Notice of Motion with regard to the dis- 
tressed agricultural population of Oude 
and Behar standing for next Tuesday 
evening. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford County (Mr. Blake) had 
secured that evening for it, the question 
was most important, and many Mem- 
bers of the House took an interest in it. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman re- 
frain from taking next Tuesday evening 
from private Members? If he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman, he 
stated that a Vote for increasing Her 
Majesty’s Forces in the Mediterranean 
would be taken on Monday next, and 
that on that Vote the House could dis- 
cuss the policy of the Government with 
regard to Egypt. Would not the Pre- 
mier consider it advisable to give the 
House some other opportunity of cri- 
ticizing the past policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government in Egypt when the cri- 
ticisms upon it would not be liable to 











the misrepresentation that they were 
brought forward at a time that would 
interfere with the drafting of Supplies to 
Her Majesty in an urgent matter of 
foreign policy? The hon. Gentleman 
was repeating the same Question, amid 
some signs of impatience from the House, 
when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member must confine himself to asking 
the Question, and must not repeat it. 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL stated that, as the 
question was somewhat difficult and 
complicated, he was trying to explain it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the 
question was, no doubt, difficult and 
complicated ; but when the hon. Gentle- 
man repeated it with a view to make it 
clear, it had only become still more diffi- 
cult and complicated. The most legi- 
timate, convenient, and constitutional op- 
portunity for discussing the past policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government in Egypt 
would be on the Vote on Accounton Mon- 
day. He did not think the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. Blake), 
relating to Behar and Oude, afforded a 
sufficient reason for departing from a 
proceeding called for by the general con- 
venience of Public Business; but his 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India would be happy to give his best 
attention to any statements with which 
he might be favoured by the hon. Mem- 
ber or his Friends. 

Mr. O’DONNELL gave Notice that 
he would oppose any Motion for the 
appropriation by the Government of 
Tuesday evenings. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he understood there was to be a Sitting 
on Saturday. Could the right hon. 
Gentleman give the House any infor- 
mation as to the Business that would be 
taken on that day? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he regretted 
that the President of the Board of 
Trade, who had charge of the Electric 
Lighting Bill, was not present. But it 
was the intention of the Government to 
propose a Sitting on Saturday, and the 

usiness to be taken on that day would, 
he believed, be the Scotch Educational 
Endowments Bill, the Scotch Entail 
Bill, and the third reading of the 
Electric Lighting Bill. If there were 
other measures to be proceeded with, 
they would be only of secondary im- 
portance, and not involving questions of 
a disputatious character. 


Ur; O' Donnell 
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Mr. MACFARLANE begged the right 
hon. Gentleman to bear in mind that 
during the last two months and more all 
the nights of private Members had been 
taken away. He hoped, therefore, pri- 
vate Members would not have their rights 
further interfered with. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it was en- 
tirely a matter for the general considera- 
tion and convenience of the House. He 
did not undervalue the consideration of 
the rights of private Members. 


FRANCE—REPORTED RESIGNATION 
OF M. DE FREYCINET. 

Mr. BUXTON asked whether the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs could give any information as to 
the reported resignation of M. de Frey- 
cinet ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I be- 
lieve the report is true that M. de Frey- 
cinet has resigned. 

Mr. BOURKE: Is it untrue that M. 
de Freycinet has reconsidered his deter- 
mination to resign ? 

Sim CHARLES W. DILKE: The only 
telegram I have received was one which 
came about 3 o’clock, in which it was 
repeated that he had resigned. I have 
not received any official telegram since 
that time. I have seen various rumours 
to that effect in the newspapers, but 
nothing of so positive a character. 


PARLIAMENT BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—BLOCKING BILLS. 

Mr. CARBUTT wished to ask the hon. - 
Gentleman the Member for Kirkcaldy 
a Question, of which he had not been 
able to give him private Notice. He 
would be glad to know if, seeing the 
House was asked to facilitate Scotch 
Business by having a Saturday Sitting, 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy would 
return the compliment, and not block 
English Business that did not apply in 
any way whatever to Scotch affairs ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Sir, I 
have no intention of blocking any Busi- 
ness whatever in which I have no dis- 
tinct and immediate concern. 


| Salaries and Emigration). 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——:0:0— 
ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) [SALA- 
RIES AND EMIGRATION]. 
Resolution [July 19] reported. 
Sin MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: Sir, 
I do not wish to raise-any controversial 
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point; but the Prime Minister has stated 
that he would be prepared, on the con- 
sideration of the clause relating to the 
appointment of the fourth Commissioner, 
to state the name of the person so ap- 
pointed. As this Report relates, among 
other matters, to the salary of the fourth 
Commissioner, I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he can now 
tell the House who that Commissioner 
is to be? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In the regular 
course, unless there be some special rea- 
sons, it is better not to enter into the 
particulars of the clause upon this Re- 
port; indeed, that is not usual. It will, 
however, be competent for the right 
hon. Gentleman, on the Report of the 
Bill, to comment at once on the name 
to be announced, and on the’ particulars 
of the clause. 

Mr. GIBSON: I would, of course, 
acquiesce at once in the course indicated 
by the Prime Minister, if it were not 
for the great surprise with which the 
announcement that a fourth Commis- 
sioner was to be appointed came upon 
hon. Members. The Bill had been be- 
fore the House for several weeks, and 
there was never a whisper of a sugges- 
tion that a new Commissioner was to be 
appointed, until it incidentally dropped 
out in a remark of the Prime Minister 
the previous day. I quite think, in 
these circumstances, that we ought to 
know the name of this Commissioner, 
and have at least two or three hours’ 
notice before being called upon to dis- 
cuss the appointment in connection with 
the clause. I am informed, rightly or 
wrongly, that it is an hon. Member of 
this House, and I do not wish now to 
say anything for or against the appoint- 
ment; but unless the Government wish 
again to take us by surprise, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we should have the 
name of the gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, after 
what has been said, that the best way 
would be, when we come to the clause 
to-day, to mention the name of the 
fourth Commissioner, but without ask- 
ing the House to adopt the name. It 
would be quite practical to re-commit 
the Bill to-morrow, before the third 
reading, for the purpose of dealing with 
this clause, and that would give the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman a 
a more time to consider the ques- 
102. 





Mr. J. LOWTHER: If there is to 
be a second re-committal of the Bill, it 
will scarcely meet with the concurrence 
of the House. The Prime Minister will 
at once realize that it would not be fair 
to the House or to the person selected 
that his name should be suddenly sprung 
upon the House, or that the House 
should suddenly be called upon to form 
a judgment upon the appointment. 

Mr. HEALY: I must join the Front 
Opposition Bench in protesting against 
all this mystery. Why cannot the 
House of Commons know at 6 o’clock 
what the Prime Minister admits must 
be told at 10 or 11? What reason have 
they for keeping it a secret? Are they 
ashamed of the gentleman’s name? If 
not, why not tell us now? ‘The matter 
is of quite as much interest to us, and 
perhaps of more interest than it is to 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway. 
Strange rumours are about. We are 
told that it is a person who sits on those 
Benches. I should like to ask, is the 
name of the gentleman the name of an 
hon. Member representing a county in 
the South-West of Ireland, who gene- 
rally sits on these Benches? If the 
Government refuse to allay the laudable 
curiosity we feel regarding this matter, 
I think we would be justified in refusing 
to proceed with this particular Business. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As I have ex- 
plained, my only reason for wishing to 
delay mentioning the name is that I 
thought it would be more convenient to 
consider the matter in connection with 
the Bill itself rather than on the Report 
dealing with salaries. In compliance, 
however, with what appears to be the 
desire of the House, I may say that the 
name of the gentleman who accepts the 
office of fourth Commissioner is Lord 
Monck. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, that as 
so much of the personal matter had been 
disposed of, he desired to know some- 
thing about the emigration proposals of 
the Government. They were placed in 
a very unfavourable position. Unless 
they knew what the Government in- 
tended, they would find themselves 
agreeing to what they really objected 
to, and should be deprived of two op- 
portunities of impeding the progress of 
this matter. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jomysoy) said, 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
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in possession of the views of the Go- 

vernment, and would, when moving the 

clause, explain them fully to the House. 
Resolution agreed to. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—[{Br 241.] 

(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Order for Consideration read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 

Mr. HEALY said, that the Secretary 
of State for War had promised in Com- 
mittee to amend the Bill on Report so as 
to wipe off all arrears up to the Ist No- 
vember, 1881. The effect of the Amend- 
ments introduced, however, was that the 
tenants, instead of having the benefits 
of the Bill brought down to the Ist 
November, 1881, had them stopped short 
on the Ist May, 1881, when the hanging 
gale was due. The Government had 
taken no steps whatever to give effect to 
their pledges. He regretted that heshould 
be obliged to intervene on the question 
that the Report should beconsidered; but 
he considered Irish Members had reason 
to complain that the matter to which he 
had referred was not on the Paper. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNAsaid, he had 
no personal interest save that which 
every man had in the peace and con- 
tentment of the country, nor had he any 
interest in opposing the views of the 
Government; but he certainly thought 
their conduct with regard to this clause 
was most ill-advised. If the benefits of 
the Bill were not brought down té No- 
vember it would disappoint the reason- 
able expectations of the people. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, hethought 
thehon. Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) 
was under some misconception. The 
pledges given by the Government during 
the progress of Committee were most 
scrupulously carried out. No doubt some 
mattersthe Governmentstated they would 
consider, and they had considered them, 
—, they were not prepared to recom- 
mend any Amendment. With reference 
to Sub-section 3, it was perfectly true that 
the Secretary of State for War stated 
that the Government intended to deal 
with the rent of the year 1881, so. that 


The Atlorney General for Ireland 
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on the payment of that year’s rent 
by the tenant, he would obtain a 
clear receipt for it, and all antecedent 
years. But he had a distinct recollec- 
tion that his right hon. Friend also stated 
that the clause, as it stood, carried out 
completely that intention ; therefore the 
Government did not now propose any 
Amendment to it. They were completely 
in accord with the hon. Member for 
Wexford on this matter; but the Go- 
vernment believed that the clause ex- 
pressed their intention. It was open to 
hon. Members to have proposed an 
Amendment if they perceived any am- 
biguity in the clause. He would state 
why the Government thought the clause 
did not need amendment. It was pro- 
vided that the rent for 1881 must have 
been paid as a condition of obtaining the 
benefits of the Act. In the case of tenants 
in arrear it was not likely, irrespective of 
this Act, that rent paid in 1881 would be 
credited to that year: most likely it 
would, by joint consent, be credited to 
the earliest of the arrears. But it was 
considered right to give the tenant by 
this Bill the benefit of payments made 
in 1881, as against the rent for the year 
1881. That was a matter of policy, in 
order that the rent of 1881 might be 
paid out of the produce of 1881. ‘The 
question then arose how to carry that 
out. There were tenancies where it 
was the custom to pay the half-year’s 
rent the day it was due, and there 
were others, which formed the majority, 
where it was not paid until six months 
afterwards, so that there was always a 
hanging gale. Recognizing these cus- 
toms, this Act, in the first class of cases, 
caused any rent paid in May or No- 
vember of 1881 to be regarded as rent 
paid for that year. But in those cases 
rent paid in January, February, March, 
or April, would not be so regarded, 
because it was not deemed likely that 
the rent would be paid in advance. If, 
on estates where the hanging gale was 
the custom, rent was paid in May, 
1881, no one would think that it was in- 
tended for the year 1881, because the 
May rent would not customarily be due 
until the subsequent November; there- 
fore in such cases rent paid prior to No- 
vember could not be properly attributed 
to 1881. But any rent paid in November, 
or paid subsequently until the rent of 
1881 had been satisfied, would be credited 
to that year. It would then be for the 
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tenant and landlord to arrange in respect 
of future years whether they would 
keep up a hanging gale. He must say 
he thought the hanging gale an ex- 
ceedingly bad practice, and one which 
ought to be abolished. This Bill would 
afford an opportunity for its aboli- 
tion in cases within the Bill. That 
was the meaning of the Govern- 
ment. It was very difficult to embody 
that meaning fully in the clause of a 
Bill; but the Government would have 
been glad to have received assistance to 
remove any ambiguities if they existed. 
They had not received any such assist- 
ance, either from the direct Opposition or 
those below the Gangway ; and he pre- 
sumed it was because the clause did 
clearly convey the meaning he had ex- 
pressed. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
Amendment which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had introduced into this sub- 
section would somewhat improve it, al- 
though, in his opinion, the sub-section 
as it stood would operate against the 
general policy of the measure, as far as 
it operated at all, and would tend to 
perpetuate the system of a hanging 
gale. The general understanding of the 
Bill was that the tenant should pay one 
year’s rent and that the rest should be 
annulled. Now they were told, how- 
ever, that, except in the few estates 
where the rent was paid on the day it 
fell due, the State should pay the land- 
lord one year’s rent and the tenant should 
pay him a year and a-half’s rent. The 
meaning of the Amendment, if it had 
any, was injurious to the tenant and con- 
trary to the original statement of the 
Government. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, he be- 
lieved that in its amended form the sub- 
section would fully carry out the under- 
taking given by the Government when 
the Bill was in Committee. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he con- 
sidered that this rider went in contradic- 


- tion to the lines of policy laid down by the 


Government. If the Government put 
three hanging gales instead of two on 
the heads of the tenants, they would 
make the Bill useless in four out of five 
of the large estates in Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the Ques- 
tion was that the Bill be now considered. 
He did not understand that there were 
any objections raised to the considera- 
tion of the Bill ; but it would be more 
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convenient to the House to discuss de- 
tails when they came to the parts of the 
Bill upon which they arose. 

Mr. HEALY said, that he had taken 
the course he had done because there 
was no probability of his obtaining 
another opportunity. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that upon Re- 
port the House required that Notice be 
given of new clauses ; but it was open to 
the hon. Member to move Amendments 
without Notice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M.Jounson) moved, 
after Clause 12, to insert the following 
clause :— 


(Holding valued as part of larger tenement. ) 

““Where a holding, as defined by ‘ The Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1881’ is not separately 
valued, but forms part ofa larger parcel of land 
valued as one tenement, under the Acts relating 
to the valuation of rateable property in Ireland, 
such holding shall be deemed, for the purposes 
of this Act, to be valued under the said Acts at 
such proportion of the sum at which the whole 
of the said tenement is valued as the rent of the 
holding bears to the rent of the whole of the 
said tenement.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
and second time, and added to the Bill. 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W.M. Jounson) moved, 
after Clause 12, the following New 
Clause :— 

(Suspension of proceedings.) 

‘‘ Where any proceedings for the recovery of 
the rent of a holding to which this Act applies, 
or for the recovery of a holding for non-pay- 
ment of rent, have been taken before or after 
an application under this Act in respect of such 
holding, and are roms before such applica- 
tion is disposed of, the court before which such 
proceedings are pending shall have power, on 
such terms and conditions as the court may 
direct, to postpone or suspend such proceedings 
until the application under this Act has been 
disposed of.”’ 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That theClause be now read the second 
time.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, it was unreason- 
able to provide that a person might stay 
process by simply making application, 
and without having done anything else 
in pursuance of the Act. 
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Mr. WARTON said, there was nota 
word to require that any preliminary 
condition should be complied with. 

Mr. HEALY said, the clause should 
be made mandatory and not optional, or 
else a Judge might be met with who, 
like Chief Justice Morris, would ignore 
the Land Acts as ‘‘new-fangled law ;”’ 
and the power should be given to the 
Land Commission as well as to the Court 
in which the proceedings had been 
taken. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the clause raised an important point. 
As the Bill stood, it was not necessary 
for the tenant to pay the rent for 1881 
till just previous to the day of his applica- 
tion to the Court. But what if that 
application were not heard for the next 
two or three years? The Prime Minis- 
ter said that the landlord would have his 
ordinary remedies ; but the ordinary re- 
medies were ejectment or eviction. He 
thought that the clause required con- 
siderable alteration, and he would there- 
fore, later on, move, ‘‘ that the Court 
must have proof that the tenant had 

aid a year’s rent.” 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he would agree to insert an Amendment 
providing that the Court should have 
proof of the payment of the year’s rent 
for 1881. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRODRICK said, that the 
Government had sprung upon the House 
a clause which would take away the 
ordinary remedies of the landlord, and 
would put about 200,000 Irish holdings 
beyond the reach of the law for some 
time to come. He would, therefore, 
move an Amendment making the clause 
have reference only to those holdings as 
to which applications to the Court were 
already pending. 


Amendment proposed, 


Inline 2, after the word “ rent,”’ to insert 
the words “ on account of rent accruing due on 
or before the last gale day of the tenancy in the 
year 1881.”—(Mr. Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, he must 
oppose the Amendment. As far as the 
Court was concerned, the clause was per- 
missive and notcompulsory. He would, 
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however, be willing to accept some 
words to make the intention of the clause 
more clear, if it was thought necessary 
to do so. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he approved of 
the clause as it stood, and thought it 
reasonable that the landlords should be 
debarred from taking any proceedings 
until the applications to the Court had 
been heard. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRODRICK begged to move the 
introduction of words defining more 
strictly the arrears to be dealt with. 


Amendment proposed, 


At end of Clause, insert the words, “ pro- 
viding that the proceedings which might be 
suspended should be on account of rent in re- 
spect of the year 1881, and antecedent arrears,”’ 
—(Mr. Brodrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he saw no neces- 
sity for the Amendment. But, if the 
conditions were made mandatory on the 
tenant, they ought to be made manda- 
tory on the Court. Would the Govern- 
ment consent to leave out the words 
‘“‘ have power?” 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
it had been stated, over and over again, 
that it was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to touch the arrears after the 
gale day in 1881. It would be much 
better, he thought, to leave the clause 
as it was, putting the responsibility on 
the Court; but, since that had not been 
done, he would accept the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy). 

Mr. GIBSON said, that if the words 
‘‘have power”’ were left out the con- 
cession would not rest on reason, and it 
would be unfair and unjust to the land- 
lords. The whole clause was unwise, 
and the change now suggested would 
make it absolutely indefensible. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) contended 
that the clause would not work any in- 
justice either to the landlord or the 
tenant. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he regretted that 
the Government kad shown themselves 
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disposed to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. 
Brodrick). Its effect would be to lead 
the Land Commissioners into inextri- 
cable difficulty ; and, under certain con- 
ditions, it would enable a landlord to 
render the clause nugatory. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would ‘like to 
hear the opinion of the Government as 
to this difficulty, for it seemed that the 
mere fact of the inclusion of the rent for 
May in last year in any writs issued by 
the landlord would have the effect of 
taking the case of the tenant out of the 
purview of the Land Court. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): No. 

Mr. SEXTON: But it appeared to be 
so, because, although it had been denied, 
he maintained that the landlord, if he 
took proceedings for six months’ rent, 
would prevent entirely the action of the 
Land Commissioners. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of The Arrornry Gez- 
NERAL for IrELAND (Mr. W. M. John- 
son), Amendment made in proposed New 
Clause, by leaving out the words ‘‘ have 
power,” and inserting ‘‘ if the provisions 
of Section 1, Sub-section A, have been 
complied with.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“« That the Clause, as amended, be added 
to the Bill.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, having already 
stated his objections to the clause, he 
should divide the House as a final pro- 
test against it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 142 ; Noes 
49: Majority 93.—(Div. List, No. 281.) 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) moved 
the insertion of the following New 
Clause :— 

(Evidence.) 

“Evidence required for the purposes of this 
Act shall, whenever practicable, be taken upon 
oath, and the affidavit of the landlord, or his 
agent, and the tenant may be accepted as prima 
facie evidence of all or any of the preliminary 
conditions. Affidavits for the purpose of this Act 
may be taken before any person authorised by 
this or any other Act to administer an oath.”’ 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time, — 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be now read the 
second time.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, that the Govern- 
ment might prevent a great deal of 
useless litigation and save considerable 
expense if the joint affidavit of the land- 
lord and tenant was, so far as practicable, 
accepted as conclusive in matters under 
this Act. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked whether 
the amount of the arrears was to be taken 
as absolutely settled by the joint affi- 
davit of the landlord and tenant, because 
in that case there might be some danger 
of collusion between the landlord and 
the tenant. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the Trea- 
sury must have full power to appear and 
to defend its interests. The Government 
were alive to the danger referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and intended 
to accept, not perhaps the words, but 
certainly the spirit of an Amendment on 
the Paper. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill- 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
to insert the following Clause after 
Clause 13:— 

(Operation of a release from arrears.) 

‘‘ After a tenant has obtained release from 

arrears by the operation of this Act, such release 
shall be a bar to any proceeding instituted by 
any creditor of the tenant other than a registered 
mortgagee, before the twentieth day of August 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty-four, 
to recover, by sale of the tenure, any debt or 
debts owing by the tenant of the date of the 
last gale day of the tenancy in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-one.” 
This was a clause, he said, framed to 
meet the objections put forward yester- 
day to the proposal which he then made 
on the same subject, and which received 
a moderate amount of support. He 
hoped that the objections then urged did 
not now apply, and that the clause 
would commend itself to the House. All 
that was wanted under his clause was, 
to give the creditor less than was pro- 
posed under the Bill, and even then he 
would be in a much better position than 
before, because the Act would give him 
a solvent instead of an insolvent debtor. 
No doubt the proposal might be a shock 
to our commercial ideas ; but he thought 
it was desirable that the tenant should 
have the rest, which his clause, if adopted, 
would give. 
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Mr. MOORE said, he had never 
heard amore astounding proposition than 
that of the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. 
He should be inclined to say, with all 
deference to the hon. Member, that the 
proposal was nothing short of dishonest. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
does not impute dishonesty, I presume, 
to the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy. 

Mr. MOORE said, he certainly 
would not think of doing so ; he referred 
simply to the proposal. He had every 
confidence that the hon. Gentleman’s 
opinion was honestly held ; but the prac- 
tical effect of this clause would be to 
carry out a policy of dishonesty. The 
landlords had a substantial bonus under 
this Bill. Was it not preposterous to 
deprive other creditors, including the 
shopkeepers, who had fed and clothed 
the farmer in his times of distress, of the 
chance of obtaining anything that was 
owing to him at all? A more unjust 
proposal was never made in the House. 

Mr. DALY said, if the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) 
had wished to ruin the Irish tenants 
under this Bill he could not have been 
more successful. The proposal was unfit 
for the contemplation of any sane man. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
that a more absurd proposition than this 
had never been gravely put before the 
House. He was utterly unable, in a 
limited time, adequately to express the 
surprise with which he regarded it. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) expressed a 
hope that the House would now go toa 
division on thisclause. The subject was 
fully discussed yesterday, and he was sure 
every hon. Member present had his mind 
made up uponit. The effect of it would 
simply be to drive every creditor to re- 
gister his mortgage. The speeches so 
far had been all against the Amendment, 
and the Government had already inti- 
mated that they could not accept it. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he could not fall 
in with the suggestion of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General for Ireland, 
because he did think that the subject 
had yet been exhaustively discussed. If 
this proposal were rejected the Bill would 
amp y be ousting one creditor, the land- 
lord, and bringing to the front a host of 


others—shopkeepers and money-lenders 
—for whom the Land Act of last year and 
this Bill would have created a security 
which they had not when the debts were 
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incurred. He observed that the oppo- 
sition to the clause had proceeded alto- 
gether from hon. Members representing 
towns, while he believed there was an 
almost unanimous feeling amongst rural 
Representatives in favour of the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he considered that 
the discussion had not been exhausted. 
One of the objects of the Bill would be 
frustrated unless the hands of the money- 
lender were kept off the tenant until he 
had had time to recover himself. The 
Amendment did not seek to extinguish 
debts, but only called upon creditors to 
make some slight sacrifice until farmers 
were placed on their legs again. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, al- 
though he was of opinion that the sub- 
ject was well worthy of a long debate, 
he could not hope to defeat the Govern- 
ment, and, considering the state of Public 
Business, he begged leave to withdraw 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he objected to 
such an unsatisfactory method of dealing 
with the subject. In his opinion, the 
Amendment was an important and a 
moderate one. The hon. Member for 
Kirkealdy had twice had this Amend- 
ment on the Paper, and this was the 
second time he proposed its withdrawal. 
He was sorry the hon. Member for Kirk- 
caldy had not had the courage of his 
opinions, or that he had allowed it to be 
cooled down by loyalty to his Party. He 
(Mr. Sexton) supported the Amendment, 
because he objected to giving, as was 
proposed in the clause, the advantage 
of a greater security and a greater value 
than existed at the time that liabilities 
were incurred, especially as that greater 
security had arisen out of an act of policy 
on the part of the Government. The 
fact that there were so few tradesmen 
who would distrain was a strong reason 
why the Amendment should be accepted 
and the tenants protected against the 
worst class of their creditors. The bene- 
fits of the Bill ought not to be frittered 
away by individual creditors. 

Mr. MARUM said, that, as the clause 
stood, it would be the least bar to the 
creditor. Those who opposed the entire 
policy of the Land Act were quite right 
in supporting the Amendment; but those 
who treated rent as-an exceptional debt, 
and looked on it differently to other 
debts, could not, in his opinion, consis- 
tently support it, 
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’ Mr. D. DAVIES said, that the persons 
who would really benefit by the Bill 
were the outside creditors, for whom it 
created a new security. The Bill was 
like a lecomotive when it ran off the 
line—no one could say where it would 
stop. He did not like any part of it. 

Mr. T. OC. BARING said, that the 
Bill was a reality ora sham. If it was 
brought in to free the utterly poor agri- 
cultural tenants of Ireland from debts 
they could never otherwise get rid of, 
this clause ought to be accepted. If this 
clause was not accepted the Bill was a 
sham. He could not think that the 
landlord was the only sinner in Ireland, 
or that the tenant would be in better 
hands when he got into those of the 

ombeen man. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, now 
that the landlord’s first claim was re- 
moved, the tenant would be more than 
ever at the mercy of the other creditors. 
He would vote for the clause. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 80; Noes 
70: Majority 40.— (Div. List, No. 
282.) 


Clause 1 (Settlement by Land Com- 
mission of arrears of rent). 

Mr. WARTON moved, in page 1, line 
18, to insert the words— 

“The tenant has paid the whole or such 
portion of his rent as may be accepted by the 
landlord as equivalent to the whole of.” 

The words were introduced from another 
portion of the Bill, and would make the 
clause consistent. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 14, after the word “ That,”’ 
to insert the words “ the tenant has paid the 
whole or such sum as the landlord may be 
willing to accept as the equivalent of the whole 
of.’—(Mr. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he thought the clause as it stood ex- 
pressed the intention of the Government, 
and he was unwilling to accept any 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. BRODRICK moved to insert the 


words ‘‘ by the 30th of November, 1882,” 
in line 20. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he accepted the Amendment. The Prime 
Minister had given an undertaking to 
that effect in the earlier discussions upon 
the Bill. The result would be to give a 
tenant the whole of 1882 in ‘which to 


pay: 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GIBSON (for Sir Micnazt Hicxs- 
Beacu) moved to insert, in line 20, the 
words “ or without wilful default.’’ The 
object of the Amendment was to dis- 
tinguish between those classes who, 
through no fault of their own, but from 
adverse seasons and other causes, had 
fallen into arrear, and those classes who, 
by the pernicious teaching of the Land 
League, had refused to pay rents which 
for years past they had been perfectly 
able and willing to pay. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
20, after the word “‘ unable,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ or without wilful default.”’— 
(Mr. Gibson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnsoy) said, 
that the Government must decline to 
accept this Amendment, as they had 
declined to accept it before. However 
much might be said about the immo- 
rality by which a man had got into 
trouble, the short and simple story un- 
fortunately was that the small tenant 
found himself on the wrong side of 
the account. This Bill took him up 
when in that state, and did not stop to 
inquire minutely whether his inability 
was partly due to bad seasons or partly 
to want of sobriety and industry. The 
object of the measure was, when they 
found an impoverished tenantry, to see 
whether, without absolute injustice to 
the landlords, they could not be relieved 
from the crushing burden of their 
arrears. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, that the 
question now raised was not as to the 
moral delinquency of the tenant, but as 
to his wilful default in refusing to pay 
when he had money in his pocket or in 
the bank. There had been more money 
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saved and put into the banks in Ireland ' 


during the last two years than for many 
years previously, and they had a shrewd 
suspicion in London that that money 
would have gone to pay the landlord 
but for the iniquitous proceedings of 
certain Gentlemen in that House whom 
he need not now particularize. It was a 
scandal that the taxpayers should be 
called upon to discharge the obligations 
of such wilfully defaulting tenants. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was bound to 
complain that the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) should have taken that 
occasion of reviving the heated and 
extravagant accusationsagainst the Land 
League of which the House had been so 
frequently the theatre. Tf the Land 
League had not taught the’ poor tenants 
to combine, they might have perished 
like flies without the House troubling 
itself either with a Land Act or an 
Arrears Bill. This Amendment was a 
preposterous one, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed that they should not only inquire 
into the present inability of the tenant, 
but whether he might not have been 
able to pay two years ago. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the question 
really raised by the Amendment was 
not whether the tenant was able to pay 
at some previous time, but whether or 
not his inability now to do so was due 
to wilful default. The modest Member 
for Pembroke (Mr. Allen), sitting behind 
the Ministry, a few days ago brought 
forward an Amendment requiring it to 
be shown that the tenant’s inability 
arose from failure of his crops or the 
loss of his stock; but, being afraid 
of embarrassing the Government, the 
hon. Gentleman drew back, apparently 
‘‘scared at the sound himself had 
made.” The allegiance of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite towards the Government 
was becoming weaker every day, be- 
cause the time was approaching when 
they would have to meet their con- 
stituents. [‘‘ Question!’’] He protested 
against the principle of finding money 
out of either the Church Surplus Fund 
or the Consolidated Fund to enable dis- 
honest tenants to clear off their arrears. 
Those who voted against this Amend- 
ment would be wilfully supporting not 
needy or indigent, but dishonest ten- 
ants. 

Mr. GIVAN said, he should oppose 
the Amendment, which, he contended, 
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would lead to a retrospective inquiry 
into the circumstances of the tenant. 
He would remind hon. Members that 
the Bill was for the relief not only of 
the tenant but his family, and they 
ought not to be made to suffer, as they 
might do, if the Amendment was agreed 
to. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, the 
object of the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice was to draw a line 
between arrears incurred in the years 
prior to 1877, which were good years, 
and arrears incurred since, otherwise 
the effect of the clause would be de- 
moralizing and discouraging to habits 
of industry and thrift. Moreover, those 
who had allowed debts to accumulate 
under the present law should be com- 
pensated when the law was altered. He 
begged to move his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, line 2, after the word ‘‘ aforesaid,” 
to insert the words “and no action or other 
proceeding shall be maintained for or in respect 
of all or any part of antecedent arrears of rent 
due to the landlord on or before the last gale 
day of the tenancy, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, except in the 
event of a sale by the tenant of his tenancy, 
in which case such last-mentioned antecedent 
arrears, not exceeding in the whole a sum equal 
to three years’ rent of the tenancy, shall there- 
upon become payable to the landlord by the 
tenant out of the purchase money received by 
him for the sale of his tenancy, and except also 
in the event of the tenant becoming entitled to 
compensation to be paid by the landlord under 
the provisions of ‘The Landlord and Tenant 
(Ireland) Act, 1870,’ and ‘The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881,’ or either of those Acts, in 
which case the landlord shall be entitled to set 
off such last-mentioned arrears, not exceeding 
in the whole a sum equal to three years’ rent as 
aforesaid, in part payment of any such com- 
pensation: always Provided, That no arrears 
which accrued previously to one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-one shall be recoverable 
under this Clause.’’—(Mr. Villiers-Stuart.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounnson) said, 
the only part of the Amendment with 
which he thought the House would 
agree was the Proviso contained in the 
last two lines providing that no arrears 
which accrued previously to 1871 should 
be recoverable under the clause. The 
rest of the Amendment violated the 
fundamental principles of the Bill ag 
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well as of social life, and he thought 
the House would not accept it. 
Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 
he begged to move an Amendment to 
the effect that all antecedent arrears 
should, to the extent of two years’ rent 
of the holding, be considered a loan 
from the landlord to the tenant, repay- 
able, without interest, in such instal- 
ments as the Commissioners might direct, 
and the remainder, if any. The dis- 
tinction between this Amendment and 
others that had been disposed of was 
that in this case the landlord was to be 
the creditor, and in the others the Go- 
vernment. The high-handed manner in 
which the Prime Minister dealt with the 
Irish Church property and applied it to 
the needs of thriftless or incompetent 
tenants, reminded him forcibly of the 
stgvies told of Robin Hood, and his 
dealing with property he took from the 
abbeys— 

“Poor men’s goods he spared, abundantly 

relieving them with that which by theft he got 
from abbeys and rich old carles.” 
Substitute for ‘‘ abbeys” and “ rich old 
carles’’ the words “ Irish Church” and 
‘poor landlords,” and the parallel 
would be complete. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the word “ rent,’’ to 
insert the words ‘shall, to the extent of two 
years’ rent of the holding, be considered a loan 
from the landlord to the tenant, repayable, 
without interest, in such instalments as the 
Commissioners may direct, and the remainder, 
if any.” —(Mr. Donaldson- Hudson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, that he under- 
stood the reason why the Attorney 
General for Ireland did not reply to this 
Amendment was that the subject was 
discussed at considerable length in Com- 
mittee. His hon. Friend had taken a 
great interest in this question, and, 
having been precluded from moving his 
Amendment in Committee, was entirely 
within his right in now bringing it on. 
He must say that the hon. Member pre- 
sented a really new aspect of the ques- 
tion in a very reasonable way. Under 
the circumstances, he would, however, 
suggest to his hon. Friend that he 
should be satisfied without taking a 
division. 

Mr. DONALDSON-HUDSON said, 


that he would take the advice of his 
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right hon. and learned Friend, and ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) moved 
to insert in page 2, line 5, after “‘ ex- 
tinguished,”’ the following words :— 

‘And any judgment, decree, or security for 

the rent of the holding, and any judgment or 
decree for the recovery of the holding on 
account of the non-payment of rent, shall bo 
vacated so far as regards any rent due in respect 
of the holding before the last gale day in the 
year expiring as aforesaid, but shall not be 
vacated so far as regards any rent subsequently 
accrued due, or any costs due in pursuance of 
such judgment, decree, or security.” 
The Amendment was made for the pur- 
pose of meeting the suggestion that, 
notwithstanding the provision of the 
Bill that on an order for payment to 
the landlord of two years’ arrears, all 
antecedent arrears should be extin- 
guished, yet collusive arrangements 
might be made to set that provision 
aside. This Amendment, therefore, pro- 
posed that everything, whether judg- 
ment, decree, or security, which might 
be in the hands of the landlords should 
be entirely wiped out. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 2, line 5, after the word ‘extin- 
guished,” to insert the words “and any judg- 
ment, decree, or security for the rent of the 
holding, and any judgment or decree for the 
recovery of the holding on account of the non- 
payment of rent, shall be vacated so far as 
regards any rent due in respect of the holding 
before the last gale day in the year expiring 
as aforesaid, but shall not be vacated so far as 
regards any rent subsequently accrued due, or 
any costs due in pursuance of such judgment, 
decree, or security.”—(IMr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. GIVAN said, the Amendment 
failed, in some respects, to carry out the 
intentions of his Amendment or of that 
of the hon. Member for the City of Cork. 
He moved to omit from the Amendment 
of the Attorney General the words ‘‘ any 
rent subsequently accrued due or,” and 
also the words ‘‘ any cost.’’ He did not 
think that the landlords ought to receive 
the rent accruing due subsequently to 
the last gale day in 1881, or the costs 
due in pursuance of any judgment ob- 
tained on the eve of this Bill. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
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“regards,” to leave out the words “ any 
rent subsequently accrued due or.”— 
( Mr. Givan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY suggested 
that those legal gentlemen who sympa- 
thized with the tenants in Ireland should 
show their sympathy by reducing the 
costs charged to them if such costs were 
not statutable charges. 

Captain AYLMER said, he thought 
that great difficulties would arise if the 
word ‘‘ security’? were retained, and as 
he did not see any value in it, it had 
better be omitted. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL for 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
his Colleagues and himself had consi- 
dered the matter. They were of opi- 
nion that the word ‘security’ was 
necessary. As to the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend behind him, it would have 
a result which he was quite sure his hon. 
Friend did not intend. His own Amend- 
ment provided that a judgment which 
the Court declared had been properly 
obtained for rent which had accrued 
subsequently to November, 1881, should 
not be vacated. This Bill did not deal 
with rent which had accrued subse- 
quently to November, 1881. Therefore, 
he hoped the House would not agree to 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend that 
the provision as to a judgment for rent 
accrued subsequently to November, 1881, 
should be struck out. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Words tnserted. 


Mr. GIBSON said, that in Sub-sec- 
tion 2 the words— 

“For the purpose of this Act, the saleable 
value of the tenant’s interest may, if the Com- 
missioners think it reasonable, be taken into 
account in ascertaining whether a tenant is un- 
able to discharge such arrears” 
were inserted. The Commissioners had 
been told already in an earlier part of 
the Bill that they were to consider’the 
tenant’s position, and that they were to 
take care that his holding should not be 
lost, and that he was not deprived of the 
means necessary for the cultivation 
thereof. The words which he had 
quoted cut down that and left the tri- 
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bunal quite free to consider to what ex- 
tent, if at all, the tenant had any sale- 
able interest whatever. It was absurd. 
He proposed to strike out the words 
‘‘may, if the Commissioners think it 
reasonable,” and give them a positive 
direction that in every case the Commis- 
sioners should take into account the 
saleable value of the tenant’s interest. 
He would not trouble the House with 
dividing on the Amendment; but he 
thought it right to bring it forward, not 
only in consequence of the vast import- 
ance of the subject, but in order that 
the Government might, if they thought 
it right, say a final word in regard to it. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 2, lines 6 and 7, to leave out the 
words “may, if the Commissioners think it 
reasonable,’ and insert the word “ shall,”— 
(Mr. Gibson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” ' 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Govern- 
ment had not changed their opinion in 
regard to this question. The Govern- 
ment wished to direct the attention of 
the Commissioners to a consideration of 
the saleable value of the tenant’s inte- 
rest, and they wished specially to lay 
down that the Commissioners should be 
able to consider it. The real question 
for the Commissioners to decide was 
whether the man whose pecuniary con- 
dition was before them was a proper 
object for State bounty or not. The 
object of the Bill was not to ruin any man 
who came within its scope; and if his 
saleable interest was saleable, but so 
small that he would be left no longer 
master of his holding, the Government 
were of opinion the Commissioners ought 
not to take the tenancy into considera- 
tion. The Government could not accept 
the Amendment. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he thought 
the clause should be made decidedly 
imperative. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Modification in case of 
evicted tenant when restored to holding). 
On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney GE- 
NERAL for IRELAND, Amendments made, 
in page 2, line 41, after “rent,” by 
inserting— 
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‘‘Or whose tenancy has been purchased for 
the landlord at any sale under and by virtue of 
any writ of execution founded upon a judgment 
obtained by the landlord for an arrear of rent 
due in respect of such holding ;”’ 
in page 3, line 3, after “evicted,” by 
inserting “‘ or his tenancy had not been 
sold ;”’ in line 14, by leaving out ‘ but 
otherwise shall proceed in manner di- 
rected by,” and insert ‘‘ and on compli- 
ance by the tenant with the other condi- 
tions of;”’ in line 15, after ‘‘ 1860,” 
by inserting ‘the court may order his 
restitution ;’? in line 19, after ‘‘ him,” 
by inserting ‘‘ within six months from 
the time of eviction and.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, after the word ‘ tenancy,” to insert 
the words ‘for a period not exceeding 
three months,” —(Jfr. Attorney General 
for Ireland.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he thought the ex- 
tension was insufficient, having regard 
to the fact that a considerable number 
of evictions were going on, and that an 
enormous number of applications would 
be made under this Bill, inevitably 
causing a block in the business of the 
Court. He moved that the period be 
extended to six months. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
“three,” and insert the word “ six,’”’— 
(Mr. Healy,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he should 
support the further extension of the 
period. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the Go- 
vernment had made a very important 
concession by extending the period for 
three months. The enlarged period was 
to give the tenant a further opportunity 
of seeking the benefits of the Act, and 
he thought that such an extension of 
time would prove a great boon. The 
object was to prevent surprise and en- 
able justice to be done. The Court to 


conduct the business of the Bill was 
now in working order, and there was no 
reason why the very day after the pass- 
ing of the measure the tenants should 
hot commence proceedings. 
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Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Words inserted. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Powers of Land Com- 
mission). 

On the Motion of Mr. Atrorney Gz- 
NERAL for IrELanD, Amendments made, 
in page 3, line 31, after ‘all,’ by in- 
serting ‘‘such;” in line 382, after 
“1881,” by inserting ‘‘as are referred 
to in the First Schedule to this Act;”’ 
in line 34, by leaving out from ‘‘ Act,” 
to ‘‘ Act,’ in line 37, inclusive. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Delegation of powers of 
Land Commission). 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney Ge- 
NERAL for IRELAND, Amendments made, 
in page 4, line 10, by leaving out 
‘*such,”’? and inserting ‘‘an;’ in line 
10, by leaving out ‘‘ if any,’’ and insert- 
ing ‘‘on matter of law;” in line 11, 
after ‘‘ Land Commission,” by inserting 
‘fon and in such conditions and cir- 
cumstances ;”’ in line 12, after ‘‘ rules,”’ 
by inserting ‘‘ or appointments.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Grecory, the 
following words were added at the end 
of the Clause :— 

“The Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Trea- 
sury may be represented on any inquiry under 
this Act by any person nominated by them for 
such purpose.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Rules for carrying Act into 
effect). 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) moved, 
in page 5, line 19, after ‘ prescribed,” 
to insert— 

“(7.) The mode of collecting, suing for, re- 
covering, and accounting for charges and in- 
stalments of charges, and the procedure for the 
sale of tenancies to raise the amount of such 
charges, and for dealing with the proceeds of 
such sales under this Act.” 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. HEALY inquired who was to 
compensate the rate collectors—would 
the Guardians have to do so, or who? 
They were poor men, and would cer- 
tainly need to be paid to stimulate them 
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to do the work which would be thrown 
over. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, the Govern- 
ment were proposing an Amendment 
upon this point. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Arrorney Ge- 
NERAL for IrELAND, Amendment made 
in page 5, line 20, by leaving out ‘‘(7)” 
and inserting ‘‘(8).”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Arrears of rent how dealt 
with). 

On the Motion of Mr. Trevetyay, 
Amendments made, in page 7, line 23, 
by leaving out “Court,” and inserting 
‘*Land Commission;’’ in line 27, by 
leaving out ‘‘as the equivalent,” and 
inserting ‘‘in full discharge ;” in line 
29, after ‘‘and,”’ by inserting ‘‘ that ;” 
in line 31, after ‘‘make,” by inserting 
‘to the landlord;’’ in line 36, after 
‘‘half-yearly,” by inserting ‘‘on the 
first day of January and first day of 
July ;” in line 39, by leaving out from 
‘* provided,”’ to ‘‘ holding,” in page 8, 
line 5, inclusive; in page 8, line 8, by 
leaving out from ‘and,’ to ‘ accord- 
ingly,” in line 15, inclusive, and insert- 
ing— 

‘*The charge declared by the order as afore- 
said shall have priority over all charges affecting 
the holding, except quit-rent and crown rent, 
and sums payable to the Commissioners of 
Public Works, and shall be payable by the 
tenant of the holding for the time being, and 
shall be levied and collected in manner herein. 
after provided; and in the event of the tenant 
failing to pay any half-yearly instalment of the 
said charge for the space of twelve months 
after the same shall have accrued due, 
then and in every such case the amount of 
such instalments, together with the entire of 
the unpaid residue of such charge, with interest 
as ascertained by the Land Commission, shall 
forthwith be payable by the tenant, and the 
amount thereof shall be raised by sale of the 
tenancy in the prescribed manner. 

The half-yearly instalments of such charge 
shall be from time to time collected by the 
collector authorised to collect poor rate in the 
electorial division in which such holding is 
situate ; and for the purpose of such collection 
every collector shall have all such powers and 
authorities as he shall for the time being possess 
for collecting and recovering poor rate, and 
shall and may collect and levy the same accord- 
ingly from the tenant with and by the same, 
notwithstanding that such tenant may not be 
liable to pay poor rate. 

For the — of such collection the Land 
Commission » in each half-year, transmit 
to the clerk of every union, within which any 
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holding or holdings charged as aforesaid shall 
be situate, a warrant under the seal of the Land 
Commission, setting forth the arrears of the 
tenants within such union liable to pay such 
charges or the instalments thereof, and the 
amount due by each respectively; and such 
warrant shall be judicially noticed in all pro- 
ceedings in court, and shall be conclusive 
evidence of the arrears due by such tenants 
respectively, and of their liability to pay the 
same. 

Every such collector shall pay and account 
for the sums collected or collectable by him 
under this Act to the guardians of the union in 
which such holding is situate in the prescribed 
form; and the guardians shall transmit the 
amounts from time to time received by them as 
aforesaid to the Land Commission under the 
prescribed regulations. 

In the event of such default by the tenant 
for the space of twelve months as aforesaid, it 
shall be lawful for the county court of the 
county in which the holding is situate, on the 
application of the Land Commission, to order a 
sale of such tenancy which shall be sold, and 
the proceeds of such sale dealt with by the said 
county court in the prescribed manner. 

If the proceeds of any such sale fail to realise 
the amount ascertained by the Land Commission 
as aforesaid, together with the cost of sale, the 
amount of the deficiency shall be paid by the 
landlord of the said holding, and shall be a 
charge upon his estate and interest therein, and 
shall be collected and levied in the prescribed 
manner : Provided, That on any transfer of the 
tenant’s interest in the holding by sale, the 
principal sum and interest, if any, remaining 
due to the Land Commission, shall be paid out 
of the purchase money to the Land Commis- 
sion ;”’ 


in line 16, by leaving out ‘‘ Court,” and 
inserting ‘‘ Land Commission ;’’ in line 
26, by leaving out ‘‘ by the Court.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 42, after the word “ period,” 
to insert the words “*‘ Whenever, in the case of 
any tenant evicted for non-payment of rent 
since the first day of May, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty, the landlord agrees to re- 
instate such tenant on the terms in this section 
set forth, this section shall apply as if such 
tenant had not been so evicted from his hold- 
ing.”’—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL moved as an Amend- 
ment that the words ‘‘for non-payment 
of rent’ be omitted from the proposed 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 1, to leave 
out the words ‘for non-payment of 
rent.””—(Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said roposed Amendment,” 
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Mr. SYNAN said, he should support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. MARUM pointed out that the 
Amendment did not imply any action 
against the wish of the landlords. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Porter) said, the clause 
went as far as the Act of 1881 with re- 
gard to evicted tenants, and the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to go any fur- 
ther. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, the 
practical question, however, which the 
Government had to consider was whe- 
ther the process of tranquillizing Ireland 
would or would not be accelerated by 
restoring to their farms all persons who 
had been evicted. This Bill ought to 
be the signature of a truce between the 
contending parties, and, in his opinion, 
the greater the number of the com- 
batants who were restored to the status 
quo ante the more likelihood there would 
be of a permanent peace. 

Coronet COLTHURST hoped the 
Government would accept the Amend- 
ment. He should support it on behalf 
of the unfortunate tenants who had 
been terrorized by ‘Captain Moon- 
light.” 

Mr. CHILDERS pointed out that the 
omission of the words “‘ for non-payment 
of rent’? would not carry out the views 
of the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork. 


Amendment to the said proposed 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYNAN said, he proposed to in- 
sert, after ‘‘ rent,” the words— 

‘‘Or in case the holding of the tenant has 
been sold and purchased by the landlord, and 
possession taken thereof by him.” 

It would greatly help to restore order if 
all tenants were placed on the same 
footing. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 1 of the said proposed Amendment, 
after the word ‘‘ rent,” to insert the words “ or 
in case the holding of the tenant has been sold 
and purchased by the landlord, and possession 
taken thereof by him.’’—(M7. Synan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PARNELL, at the risk of being 
told again that the tenants had followed 
his advice, urged that the Amendment 
was well worth consideration, asking 
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what objection there could possibly be 
if the landlord and tenant were agreed, 
and suggesting that many landlords 
would not thank their Friends in the 
House for resisting the Amendment. 
There were many signs that landlords 
and tenants were more willing to settle 
their disputes than they were three 
months ago, and in the interests of the 
country it was desirable that they should 
be allowed to do so. He therefore urged 
the Government to reconsider the matter, 
and do something to restore peace and 
contentment in Ireland. 

Mr. MARUM said, he did not think 
the Amendment went far enough, be- 
cause there were cases in which men 
would have bought their tenancies, but 
they feared to do so. 

Mr. MOORE said, that many of the 
tenants in question had acted fraudu- 
lently, and all had been ill-advised. He 
had, therefore, no sympathy with them, 
although he knew of cases in which 
they had been powerless against in- 
fluences stronger than themselves. The 
Bill, however, was a message of peace ; 
and he asked the House to let bygones 
be bygones, and to make the necessary 
sacrifice, and not continue the fight 
longer—if only that no further outrages 
might be committed. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he supposed 
that the sacrifice which the hon. Mem- 
ber had recommended was a surrender 
at discretion to the Land League. The 
House would probably be convinced by 
the conclusive arguments of the Solicitor 
General for Ireland, who had emphati- 
cally announced the determination of 
the Government to resist this proposal, 
and would regard the Amendment as 
an attempt to maintain in their holdings 
tenants ;who either }from ‘contumacy or 
from inability refused to pay their rents. 
In his opinion, the money of the British 
taxpayer ought not to be used in sup- 
port of collusivefarrangements between 
landlords and tenants. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he wished to 
treat the Amendment fairly and upon its 
merits. In those cases where the land- 
lord desired to reinstate the tenant there 
would be no objection; but they must 
object to a tenant being reinstated where 
after ejectment he had built a hut in 
the neighbourhood of the holding for 
the purpose of preventing the landlord 
taking possession. Under the circum- 
stances, as the Amendment went to the 
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smaller matter, the Government were 
willing to accept it. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Arrere of Rent 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Amendment, as amended, be 
agreed to.” 


Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked, that the 
Secretary of State for War had thrown 
over the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
and had surrendered at discretion to the 
Land League. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that at the 
time his hon. and learned Friend had 
spoken the distinction he had noticed 
was not observed. This was a very much 
smaller and more restricted Amendment 
than the one which had been objected to 
before. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, surrender 
to the Land League meant in this in- 
stance surrender to the hon. Member for 
the County of Cork, who had denounced 
the Land League. 

CotoneL COLTHURST observed, that 
one of the arguments he had used was 
that these poor people were compelled 
by agents of terror to put themselves in 
the unfortunate position in which they 
now were. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Artorney Ge- 
NERAL for Irevanp, the following Sche- 
dule cgreed to :— 


First Schedule. 
Powers of Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, 
referred to— 
Section 48 (3), (5). 
Section 49. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That the Bill be re-committed in respect of 
New Clauses and Schedules relating to Emigra- 
tion, the appointment of an additionai Land 
Commissioner, and exemption in respect of public 
charges upon Arrears of Rent extinguished, 
and an Amendment relating to payment for 
collection of Loan Rent-charges.’’—( Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. GREGORY appealed to the Go- 
vernment to re-commit the Bill generally, 
s0 that he might be in a position to 
move a new clause that he had upon the 
Paper relating to exception being made 
in respect of charges upon arrears of 
rent. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the Bill could 
not be re-committed generally; but the 
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Government would not object to the 
subject referred to by the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) being 
introduced. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Bill be re-committed in 
respect of New Clauses and Schedules relating 
to Emigration, the appointment of an additional 
Land Commissioner, and exemption in respect 
of public charges upon Arrears of Rent ex- 
tinguished, and an Amendment relating to pay- 
ment for collection of Loan Rent-charges. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee, that they have power to make 
provision therein, pursuant to the Resolution 
reported from the Committee on Arrears of 
Rent (Ireland) [Salaries and Emigration} this 
day, and then agreed to by the House.—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Tue CHAIRMAN: I have to point 
out to the Committee that, by the In- 
struction from the House, the first point 
to be dealt with has reference to the 
expenses, and the next to the question 
of emigration. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to move 
the following Clause :— 


(Power to appoint an additional member of the 
Land Commission.) 

‘*In addition to the three persons named as 
Commissioners in the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881, , is hereby constituted a 
member of the Irish Land Commission at a 
salary of three thousand pounds a year, and for 
a term of two years from the passing of this Act. 

“Save, as aforesaid, the provisions of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881, which relate to 
the members of the Irish Land Commission, 
other than the Judicial Commissioner, shall 
apply to the said , and to every 
person appointed as hereinafter provided to a 
vacancy in his office, as if he had been named 
in the said Act a member of the Land Commis- 
sion other than the Judicial Commissioner. 

‘Tf and so often as during the said term of 
two years any vacancy occurs in the office of 
the said , by the death, resigna- 
tion, inability to act, or otherwise, of the said 

, or any person appointed in his 
place, Her Majesty may, by warrant under the 
sign manual, appoint sume fit person to fill such 
vacancy ; but the person so appointed shall only 
continue in office until the expiration of the said 
term of two years: Provided, That any act or 
matter which under the said Act shall be done 
or performed, or may be done or performed by 
three Land Commissioners sitting together, 
shall and may after the passing of this Act be 
in like manner done or performed by three of 
the Land Commissioners.” 


I have already indicated the nature of 
the clause, and the reason forit. The 
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Bill adds very considerably to the labour 
of the Land Commission, and, there- 
fore, it has been deemed necessary to 
strengthen that Commission. The Go- 
vernment have sought to do so by the 
choice of a person who has already re- 
ceived some marks of confidence, both 
from the Crown and the Legislature, in 
connection with the Irish Church Act; 
and our impression is that he enjoys, and 
very deservedly enjoys, a large amount 
of public confidence in Ireland. He 
has also had the advantage of a legal 
training, having been called to the Bar, 
and, in addition to being acquainted 
with the mode of conducting business, 
he is thoroughly respected in every rela- 
tion of life. We do not, however, think 
we should be justified in asking the 
House to continue the appointment of a 
fourth Commissioner for a longer period 
than two years, because there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the plethora of work 
which now exists will continue for any 
length of time. I have already men- 
tioned that there is another object in 
making the appointment, brought pro- 
minently forward by the right hon. and 
learned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson), who pointed out 
that, from the necessities of the case, 
two Commissioners only have during the 
last month or two been hearing appeals, 
thereby to some extent dissappoiuting 
the assurances with respect to the hear- 
ing of appeals given by the Government 
to the House at the time the Land Act 
passed through Parliament. ‘The inten- 
tion of Parliament certainly was under- 
stood to be that, as a rule, three Com- 
missioners should sit. That was another 
object we have had in the clause we now 
propose, so that after that time it would 
be always practicable to have one Com- 
missioner in Dublin hearing appeals, 
and at the same time to keep up the full 
strength of the Court. 


New Clause (Power to appoint an ad- 
ditional member of the Land Commis- 
sion, )—( J/r. Gladstone, )\—brought up, and 
read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. GIBSON : I must say that I re- 
gard this clause with a considerable 
amount of hesitation and anxicty, see- 
ing that it proposes largely to increase 
the patronage of the Government in Ire- 
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land. There never was a time in the 
history of that country when such an 
immense and stupendous amount of 
patronage was created in one year as has 
been created by the present Government 
within the last few months. I pass by 
the judicial patronage, because it is, no 
doubt, within the strict right of the 
Government to give the appointments 
to their own political friends, and I 
do not mean to say that they have not 
appointed men who will perform their 
judicial functions satisfactorily; but, 
last year, the Land Act, and this year, 
the necessity of obtaining the assist- 
ance of a considerable number of Resi- 
dent Magistrates, threw into their hands 
an immense amount of patronage. In 
addition, we now have, at the last mo- 
ment, a clause presented to enable the 
Government to appoint, for a period of 
two years, a new official of the highest 
class, at a salary of £3,000 a-year. I 
think that the matter is one that should 
be closely and jealously scrutinized, and 
the Committee should not be content 
until the Government have proved the 
necessity for creating this new appoint- 
ment at the last stage of the Bill. It 
was obvious, at the earliest moment the 
Bill was introduced, that there would 
be a considerable amount of work en- 
tailed by the Bill, and that numerous 
inquiries would have to be carried on 
under it. That fact was pointed out 
during the debate, but it was not deemed 
worthy of the notice of the Government 
until the very last moment. It was only 
yesterday intimated that they had the 
smallest intention of dealing with the 
personnel of the Land Commission, and 
changing it to any extent. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I stated that 
when the duties were largely increased 
it would be necessary to consider what 
increase should be made in the strength 
of the Commission. 

Mr. GIBSON : [have followed closely 
the discussion of this Bill, and I at 
once accept any statement made by the 
Prime Minister. Any statement he says 
he bas made I am quite sure he has 
made; but it certainly was not present 
to my mind until yesterday that it was 
proposed to appoint a new Land Com- 
missioner, which is the statement I 
am dealing with now. The only par- 
ticular ground now alleged by the 
Prime Minister for that proposal is 
the fact that, beyond the increase of 
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business, it is necessary because there 
has been a certain amount of irregu- 
larity in the hearing of appeals, which 
has occasioned some comment among 
the classes affected by it. Now, in my 
opinion, it is not necessary to appoint 
a fourth Commissioner to cure that 
evil. I have closely examined the 
Land Act this morning, when I saw 
this provision, and I think that the 
Act might be easily worked under the 
existing powers of the Land Act by con- 
stituting a Sub-Commission to do the 
ordinary routine office work during the 
necessary absence of the three Commis- 
sioners. The Government have exercised 
their discretion in another way; but I do 
not think there is anything of a special 
character in the ordinary routine work 
under this Bill which might not be done 
by a Sub-Commission. They are all 
matters which a superior clerk of ade- 
quate training would be able to perform 
without calling into existence a new offi- 
cial of this high class. However, the 
Government may have had present to 
their minds al! the difficulties with which 
they had to cope, and they have elected 
to appoint another Commissioner for two 
years, with a salary of £3,000 a-year, 
and they have selected for that posi- 
tion a very well-known Nobleman, Lord 
Monck. Now, there is nothing so dis- 
tasteful as personal criticism; but I 
think it hard, in legislation which deals 
with all the landed property in Ireland 
and with all the landed proprietors of 
Ireland, that a tribunal should be con- 
stituted altogether of one political as- 
pect. If ever there was a tribunal which 
ought to be constituted by the Govern- 
ment with impartiality and, if possible, 
with some neutral elements, it is a tri- 
bunal which has to decide on the pro- 
perty of those the majority of whom are 
your political opponents. Instead of that, 
you have deliberately, in the Land Act 
and now, so selected your tribunal that 
every man of them is a decided supporter 
of the present Government. [ Cries of 
“Oh!” ] Yes, every man of them, and 
they have all indicated—certainly Lord 
Monck has indicated throughout his 
career—the strongest political sympathy 
with the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and he has in every way, byspeechand by 
writing, advocated every decision and ac- 
tion on the part of the Land Commission. 
I admit that Lord Monck is a Nobleman 
of capacity, a man of high honour and 
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of high character, who has been employed 
in important service by the State; but 
that does not prevent him from being 
fairly and legitimately criticized. And I 
must say that if the Government thought 
it necessary to appoint a new Land 
Commissioner, I think they might, for 
the sake of novelty, at all events, have 
appointed someone who was not so 
absolutely in accord with their own 
politics and all their own views on that 
subject, and who has not committed 
himself to such entire identity on all 
points with the decisions which have 
been pronounced. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he thought there 
could be no doubt that the Land Com- 
mission was now overworked, and re- 
quired strengthening; and if, instead of 
one, two or three Commissioners were 
added to it, and it were sub-divided, so 
as to enable as many of the tenants as 
possible to avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of the Court as early as pos- 
sible, he should not have objected to 
the proposal as far as abstract principle 
was concerned. Lord Monck was nota 
Tory, and, therefore, his appointment 
was something very dangerous in the 
eyes of the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University (Mr. Gibson). 
That right hon. and: learned Gentleman 
would have approached the subject more 
rationally if, instead of considering to 
what political Party Lord Monck be- 
longed, he had thought of how the case 
stood as between the landlord and the 
tenant class in Ireland. To say that 
a man was a Tory or a Whig had no- 
thing whatever to do with the question. 
The Land Commission, which had to 
adjudicate between those two classes in 
a time of great excitement, consisted of 
three gentlemen, two of whom were 
landlords. Mr. O’Hagan was not; but 
now a third landlord was to be ap- 
pointed, and there would be on the 
tribunal three persons who were land- 
lords against one who was not. He 
admitted that Lord Monck had conducted 
the Church Temporalities Commission in 
a way which gave general satisfaction ; 
but that was an experiment involving 
no political feeling or passion, and his 
fitness for discharging the duty of con- 
ducting an inquiry into the Church 
Temporalities might afford no conclusive 
proof that he was also fit to discharge 
the duties of the present position. The 
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the Government would not induce him 
(Mr. Sexton) to regard that Nobleman 
with favour. Some time ago Lord Monck 
presided at a meeting of magistrates in 
Dublin, and on that occasion he made 
a speech which he (Mr. Sexton) re- 
garded as singularly unworthy of the 
high magisterial position he held, and 
as tending to excite hatred between class 
and class. He, thérefore, did not think 
Lord Monck was a Gentleman fitted for 
the administration of the Land Act, 
especially after the bias he had displayed 
in regard to the disputes between land- 
lord and tenant. He only expressed his 
own opinion upon the point; but he 
certainly thought the Government might 
easily have got a person who would have 
commanded greater confidence on the 
part of the people of Ireland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber opposite has urged that because 
Lord Monck has taken a very severe 
view of the state of crime that has ex- 
isted in Ireland, he is unfit to discharge 
the duties of a Commissioner to adminis- 
ter the Land Act and the Arrears Bill. 
I cannot conceive why, because Lord 
Monck has taken a view of that subject 
in accordance with the view generally 
entertained on the subject of crime in 
Ireland by persons of the education and 
of the station of Lord Monck, he should 
be disqualified from administering these 
Acts. He may be strict in his views as 
to the propriety of maintaining law and 
order; but I cannot see how that cir- 
cumstance is to interfere with his effi- 
ciency in working under the present Act 
and the Land Act. The appointment of 
Lord Monck has also been found fault 
with on the ground that he is a partizan 
of the present Government. All I can 
say is that he has not been appointed to 
this office on the ground that he is a 
partizan of the Government. 

Mr. GIBSON: He is one of four. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not admit 
that he is one of four. Mr. Vernon 
never described himself as a partizan of 
the Government. I remember perfectly 
well being introduced to Mr. Vernon in 
Ireland, but he was not introduced to 
me as a supporter of the Government. 

Mr. GIBSON: He is a supporter of 
the present Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe that 
Mr. Vernon supports the principles of 
the Conservative Party. Lord Monck 
has described himself as an independent 
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politician, although, doubtless, he has 
said that in certain matters he is pre- 
pared to give his adhesion to the Party 
to which I myself have the honour to 
belong. I wish to point out that Mr. 
George Alexander Hamilton, who was 
a very decided Tory, was one of the 
Church Commissioners named under the 
Irish Church Disestablishment Act, not 
because he was a Tory, but because he 
was a man of large financial experience, 
and we knew his competency, and we 
were glad to name him, Tory though he 
was. The present Government would 
have been very glad to have selected a 
Tory to fill the position now filled by 
Lord Monck, if they could have found 
one possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions to discharge the duties of the 
office. [ Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] Perhaps hon. 
Members do not understand what are 
the necessary qualifications for discharg- 
ing these duties. If we had merely to 
look for a man possessing learning, 
ability, and character, no doubt we 
could have found one among the Tory 
Party in Ireland; but we wanted a man 
who would work the Land Act in the 
spirit in which the Legislature has con- 
ceived and passed it. In the case of Mr. 
George Alexander Hamilton, we had the 
most entire confidence in him, and be- 
lieved he would work the Act in the 
spirit in which it had been passed by 
the Legislature. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would have been very glad to have 
found some gentleman who could have 
discharged the duties of the office, who 
was altogether dissociated from them- 
selves, provided he possessed the essen- 
tial qualifications to which I have re- 
ferred ; but we have failed to find such 
a man, and, in these circumstances, we 
have determined to select Lord Monck 
to fill the post. 

Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
they had now on that side of the House 
stated their objections to this appoint- 
ment; and, considering the amount of 
Business they had to dispose of, it would 
now be much wiser not to waste further 
time on the discussion at the present 
moment. It had not been anticipated 
that the Government had really any 
serious intention of enlarging the 
strength of the Commission. 


(Ireland) Bil 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“‘ That 
the blanks in the Clause be filled in with 
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the name of the Right Honourable the 
Viscount Monck,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. TREVELYAN, in moving the 
following New Clause :— 


Part III. 
Emigration. 
(Power of guardians to borrow for emigration.) 

From and after the passing of this Act, the 
board of guardians of any union in Ireland are 
authorised to borrow money for the purpose of 
defraying or assisting to defray the expenses of 
the emigration of poor persons resident within 
their union, or any electoral division thereof, in 
manner provided by ‘‘ The Poor Law Amend- 
ment (Irelend) Act, 1849,’ as amended by 
subsequent Acts, subject to the following modi- 
fications (that is to say) : 

(1.) The provisions of the said Act in 
relation to the repayment of the advance 
by annual instalments shall not apply ; 

(2.) The advances may be made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works out of 
any moneys granted to them for the 

urpose of loans in place of the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners ; 

(3.) Every such advance made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works shall 
bear interest at the rate of three and-a- 
half per centum per annum, or at such 
other rate as the Treasury may from time 
to time fix, in order to enable the advance 
to be made without loss to the Exche- 
quer ; 

(4.) Every such advance made by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, and the 
interest thereon, shall be repaid within 
such period from the date of the advance, 
not being less than fifteen years nor more 
than thirty years, as the Treasury may 
from time to time fix ; 

For the purposes of this Act ‘‘ The Poor Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Act, 1849,’’ means the 
Act of the Session of the twelfth and thirteenth 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter one hundred and four ; 


said, that, after the words that had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross), he intended to 
introduce this important question very 
briefly indeed. He regretted that he 
had not a little more time to discuss 
it at greater length. He regretted 
also that it was not introduced by 
some gentleman whose practical be- 
nevolence in carrying out the work 
of emigration had already established 
him as one of the pioneers in that great 
undertaking. It was only by a sort of 
Parliamentary anomaly that the duty 
fell to his lot to discharge. He would 
now very shortly state to the House the 
object of this important clause. By the 
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1849 Government aid was given to emi- 
gration, and loans were authorized to be 
made to Boards of Guardians for that 
purpose. These loans were for seven 
years, and were repayable by seven 
annual instalments. At first these loans 
were taken up to a very considerable ex- 
tent. During the first three years after 
the passing of the Act no less than 
£80,000 was advanced to various Unions, 
and about 16,000 people were assisted 
to emigrate. After that the borrowing 
almost entirely ceased, and emigration 
under loan almost died away, until 
Parliament last year endeavoured to re- 
vive it. A clause in the Land Act 
authorized £200,000 to be advanced to 
public bodies for emigration purposes, 
The Law Advisers of the Crown had 
come to the conclusion that the words 
‘‘public body” did not include the 
Guardians of Unions. Now, Guardians 
of Unions were probably the only public 
body in Ireland who did seriously care 
to assist emigration, and the proof of 
this was in the annual Report of the 
Local Government Board, from which it 
appeared that during the last 27 years 
the Guardians of Unions had out of the 
rates assisted 18,000 persons to emigrate 
—a cost to the rates of £60,000. Now, the 
Government, seeing that Parliament evi- 
dently desired that this £200,000 should 
be utilized for the purpose of emigration 
by means of loan, proposed in this clause 
to give general powers of borrowing to 
the Unions, and thus to carry out the 
undoubted intention of Parliament. But 
this was not enough. Besides the Unions 
who could borrow, there were other 
Unions which specially required to be 
assisted by means of emigration and 
who could not assist themselves. These 
were Belmullet, Newport, Swineford, 
Clifden, Oughterard; and these Unions 
contained a population of upwards of 
131,000. In these Unions, of which 
two were in Mayo and three in Galway, 
there were something like 20,000 agri- 
cultural holdings, of which 14,400 
were valued under £4, and only 890 
were valued over £8. To give the Com- 
mittee a notion of the poverty of these 
bodies, he might say that the valuations 
per head of the population were as low 
as 13s. 4d., 16s. 2d., 15s. 2d., 14s. 11d. 
and 14s. 6d., or let them say an average 
of 15s. per head. As a contrast to these 
Unions he would instance Tallycarbet 
parish, Tyrone, where there were 1,974 
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ple to the valuation of £4,600. That 
was at the rate of £2 5s. per head. An- 
other parish in Tyrone—namely, Inish- 
keen—had a valuation of £2 6s. per head; 
and when the Committee considered the 
difference between £2 6s. and 15s., they 
had the full measure of the extent to 
which these Unions were below the 
standard of comfort. In Marri parish, 
County Down, however, the valuation 
rose to as high as £4 5s. per head; and 
taking Ireland as a whole, the valuation 
was £2 12s. 6d. per head of the popula- 
tion. In the five Unions he had speci- 
fied the people in olden days found it 
the greatest difficulty to keep body and 
soul together. They just tried to get 
along because they were contented with 
the lowest standard of comfort ; but even 
in those days a partial failure of erops 
and loss of stock would plunge these 
districts into the greatest misery. In 
the last 10 years there had been a great 
change. There had been some tendency 
to aim at something like human com- 
fort, and this had brought the people 
to live on credit—and once they began 
to live on credit they began to go down 
hill. Three bad seasons completely 
broke them down. The credit on which 
they lived was practically extinguished, 
and the population was in a state of 
destitution—he might say of despair 
—whether they looked at individuals 
or at the community. In Clifden 
Union alone there were 800 people at 
this moment actually homeless, actually 
without homes of any sort or kind. Some 
little time ago, when the harvest in Ire- 
land promised to be better than it did 
now, though he earnestly hoped it could 
not yet be said to have failed, it was 
calculated by the officers of the Local 
Government Board that next winter the 
cost of maintaining the outside pauper 
population in Clifden would be £6,400, 
or at the rate of 12s. in the pound ; and 
in the Belmullet Union the local In- 
spector reported that he expected to see 
the rates as high as 19s. in the pound. 
An hon. Gentleman said a few nights 
ago, and said it no unfriendly spirit, and 
still less in a way which implied a want 
of humanity, that there never was more 
money in the West of Ireland than now. 
People told him (Mr. Trevelyan) that it 
was quite certain there was never less 
money. The earnings of the people in 
the English harvests had been very low 
for some years past, and it had been a 
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very common thing for relatives to ac- 
tually pawn the most necessary domestic 
articles in order to pay the return fares 
of the harvest men to Ireland. He 
thought the hon. Member of whom he 
spoke must have been listening to some- 
one who distrusted the people, and who 
went about saying that poverty in Ire- 
land was a got-up thing. It was quite 
true that women in Ireland might be 
seen drinking tea now who did not do 
so 10 years ago, and that there might 
be certain articles of finery now worn in 
the streets; but an observer, who had 
every possible means of judging of the 
condition of the people, and who had 
lived in the district, told him (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) that many,of these people— 

“Have already pawned everything of value 
they possess. I would be almost afraid to say 
how many beds I have seen in the Clifden pawn- 
shops alone, belonging to these poor people, but 
I am sure there must be three or four hundred.” 
Now, the Government, during the past 
two years, had actually paid £20,000 in 
relief of distress, under the Relief of 
Distress Act, in these Unions, and it 
was much to be questioned whether the 
principle of making constant grants of 
aid in relief was not highly injurious— 
whether it did not engender distrust of 
the administration of the Poor Law, and 
cherish the hope that if they could only 
contribute to make the rates sufficiently 
high the Government would be bound to 
help them. He was not going to unne- 
cessarily worry the Committee, at this 
time of night, but it was worthy of re- 
mark what the maintenance per head in 
workhouses cost. In the five Unions he 
had spoken of the maintenance per head 
was £8 138s. 1d., £10 13s. 1d., £8 1s. 9d., 
£7 19s. 8d., and £8 16s. 8d.—that was 
to say, whether to the ratepayers or Con- 
solidated Fund, it would cost less to emi- 
grate the person once for all than to main- 
tain him for a year at the public expense 
at home. Under these circumstances, the 
Irish Government, knowing that the 
State must assist these people, preferred 
to do it by the aid of emigration. The 
Government honestly believed that the 
people preferred that course themselves. 
The official accounts confirmed and sup- 
plemented the testimony. Their Inspec- 
tor said— 


‘¢ As to the feeling of the people in regard to 
emigration, itis greatly changed. Three years 
ago, when I first took charge of this district, 
the subject was one which had to be mooted and 
approached with great caution. It was ‘oxilc’ 
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‘ expatriation ;’ but now I have only,to say that 
hardly a day passes that I do not get letters 
from people asking me if I know of any means 
by which they could get employment, gain a 
livelihood, or be emigrated; and each day Iam 
obliged to make the same reply—namely, that I 
know of none.” 


Of the last passage, perhaps, he might 
read the concluding words. The In- 
spector said— 


**To sum up, I have to say that throughout 
Belmullet, Newport, Swineford, Clifden, and 
Oughterard, there is a general demand for 
emigration among the poorer classes; that the 
people are prevented from emigrating by their 
not being in a position to obtain the necessary 
funds ; that if steps are not taken to meet this 
demand for emigration, the resources of the 
Poor Law will soon be inadequate to provide for 
the wants of the destitute people; and that the 
charge upon the occupiers will become so large 
that persons in that position who are now solvent 
will be pauperized in consequence of their 
having to provide for the destitute.” 


Under these very exceptional circum- 
stances, the Irish Government had come 
to the conclusion that if the money was 
not provided now it would have to be 
found by the public in the course of the 
ensuing winter, and if applied to the 
relief of the poor rates, it would only 
increase and perpetuate the evil which, 
if applied to emigration, it would do much 
to remedy. The way had been shown 
by the private exertions of a group of 
public-spirited men, including the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone). The Irish Government had come 
to the conclusion which had been embo- 
died in the clause; the principal details 
had been sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government. The clause provided that 
the Boards of Guardians of any Unions 
might borrow money from the Board of 
Works for emigration purposes alone. 
The loan was to be for the term of not 
less than 15 years, nor more than 30 
years, and was to be advanced at the 
rate of 3} per cent where the loan was 
for a term not exceeding 20 years, and 
3? per cent if the loan exceeded 20 
years. They proposed to submit these 
loans to the provisions of the Treasury 
Minute of 1879, which, roughly speak- 
ing, governed all loans which were made 
now, and were made to individuals. This 
clause was, he thought, sufficiently 
guarded by provisions, which he need 
not enter into here, of the Poor Law 
Amendment Act—provisions which were 
then very effectual in limiting the amount 
of these loans. That part of the clause 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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which laid down the condition of loans 
was to extend to the whole of Ireland; 
but in certain Unions the Board of 
Works might make a free grant in aid 
of the loan. The sum to be granted 
should not exceed £100,000, and the 


sum to be granted to any one Union 


should not exceed £5 for eavh person 
for whose emigration the Guardians were 
making provision. The grants could 
only be made on the recommendation of 
the Lord Lieutenant, stating that he was 
satisfied of the inability of the Guardians 
to make any adequate provision for emi- 
gration, having regard to the numbers 
anxious to go. Then power was given 
to the Lord Lieutenant to make rules 
for the guidance of Boards of Guardians 
in making arrangements for the shipping 
and transport of emigrants from their 
Unions. The Lord Lieutenant would 
have the power also to make arrange- 
ments for the reception of the emigrants 
abroad. This would enable the Lord 
Lieutenant, in cases where the Boards 
of Guardians had not the necessary ex- 
perience or administrative power, to 
avail himself of the machinery that had 
been set up and worked by the gentle- 
men who had hitherto conducted this 
beneficent undertaking, to such extent 
as he thought it to the interest of the pub- 
lic he should avail himself. [Mr. Par- 
NELL: What gentlemen?] The associa- 
tion of gentlemen who had Mr. Tuke at 
their head. The Lord Lieutenant would 
be enabled to obtain assistance by their 
advice and their local knowledge, and 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) thought it would be 
a great waste if the energy and devotion 
which Mr, Tuke and those around him 
had shown were not utilized. The Lord 
Lieutenant would be enabled to take 
care that people should not leave their 
native shores in a state of destitution 
and discomfort, and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
took it that the sums which the Govern- 
ment would give could, with thosecoming 
from other sources—from, for instance, 
the gentlemen who had hitherto con- 
ducted these operations—provide that 
emigrants could leave these shores per- 
haps with greater comfort even than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. It would be for 
the Lord Lieutenant to see that families 
should leave together ; that whether they 
were on the ocean or in the new country 
they might still keep up the family life 
which they had enjoyed, and, he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) hoped, under happier cir- 
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cumstances; that when they reached 
America they should not find themselves 
turned adrift in the great cities on the 
coast ; but, on the contrary, should be met 
by friendly hands and passed on by them 
until they found themselves in regions 
where congenial work could be obtained, 
and where a permanent and happy settle- 
ment could be effected—in fact, that all 
those conditions might be observed by 
which the great trial and the great mis- 
fortune of leaving a native country might 
be, as far as possible, mitigated and 
turned into a blessing. The scheduled 
Unions were those five Unions whose 
condition he had described; but the 
Local Government Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Lord Lieutenant, they pro- 
posed, should be able to enlarge or con- 
tract that Schedule within the limits of 
the districts scheduled in the first in- 
stance by the Board of Works’ Notice of 
November, 1879. That Schedule he 
imagined to be tolerably familiar to hon. 
Members who had followed the debates 
in this House since the time that the 
late Irish distress began to take a per- 
manent form. This the Government 
believed to be sufficiently elastic as to 
meet the objects in favour of which they 
believed there was at this present mo- 
ment an overwhelming feeling, and 
against which they could not help think- 
ing there was a less rooted opposition 
than perhaps at any time in the recent 
history of Ireland. He begged to pro- 
pose the new clause which stood in his 
name. 


New Clause (Power of guardians to 
borrow for emigration,)—(4/r. Trevel- 
yan,)—brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. RATHBONE said, that after the 
speech they had just heard all must 
agree with him that so far from what 
happened yesterday being what a right 
hon. Gentleman had called a public 
calamity, it was a most fortunate occur- 
rence, for it would have been impossible 
for any private Member to have spoken 
with the authority, or the knowledge, he 
might, perhaps, be almost permitted to 
say with the same ability, with which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary had just addressed the Com- 
mittee. 
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desirable that a measure like this should 
come from a Government who were to 
carry out the work, rather than from a 
private Member, and he felt that the 
Committee owed the right hon. Gentle- 
man a debt for having so thoroughly 
mastered the subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman had, with great clearness and 
effect, described the necessity for facilities 
for emigration, and he (Mr. Rathbone) 
would only supplement what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said with one single 
fact, and that was that not only had these 
districts to deal with a state of things 
which had long existed, but, in addi- 
tion to all the difficulties that the right 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned, they had 
to deal with the failure of those indus- 
tries in consequence of which the people 
were only able to eke out a most miser- 
able existence. The kelp industry had 
so greatly failed of late that the wretched 
existence which many so formerly lived 
was now no longer possible. In speak- 
ing of the question of the impoverished 
districts of Ireland—the Clifden Union 
—the right hon. Gentleman had said 
there were 800 persons absolutely home- 
less ; but, if emigration had not stepped 
in, the condition of things would have 
been very much worse. Mr. Tuke’s 
organization had emigrated 1,300, and 
placed them in happiness and comfort on 
the other side of the Atlantic. One of 
the most valuable merits of the plan of 
the Government was its limitation. They 
often heard wild talk of emigrating 
1,000,000 of people from Ireland ; but it 
would be a very great curse if they 
attempted any such thing. In many 
parts of Ireland he believed emigration 
was going on as fast as it was desirable 
it should. It was proceeding rapidly by 
natural causes. He fancied they would 
all agree that no man wished one single 
individual, or one single family, to leave 
the country in which he could live 
decently and in comfort ; and, what was 
more, they could not induce an Irish- 
man, especially among the classes it was 
proposed to deal with, to leave his country 
against hiswish. It was not, therefore, 
their object to induce a single person to 
emigrate; it was only to assist those who, 
by the necessities of the case, must emi- 
grateorstarve. Theright hon. Gentleman 
had dealt so fully with the subject, that 
he (Mr. Rathbone) need only deal with it 
very briefly. The efforts of Mr. Tuke’s 
association had established two facts— 
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namely, the great demand from these 
districts for emigration, and the necessity 
to give some assistance to the districts 
for the purpose of emigration. He (Mr. 
Rathbone) had long been connected with 
Irish emigration schemes; but he had 
never taken any part in any scheme in 
which the greatest care was not exer- 
cised that the people did not leave the 
country without decent clothing and pro- 
visions, and without steps being taken 
that they should be met on the other 
side of the water, and not thrown on 
the large cities on the seaboard where 
wages were high, but where, unfortu- 
nately, spirits were cheap. Within 
these rules he had never found any ex- 
penditure of money upon public objects 
which had returned such satisfactory re- 
sults as the expenditure upon a careful 
and judicious system of emigration, and, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had just 
pointed out, the choice which lay before 
them was a simple one. They would 
have to emigrate these people; they 
could not possibly live on the small 
holdings which they possessed. With 
the consent of the Committée, he would 
read a very short extract from the report 
of two gentlemen, one a very well- 
known Catholic clergyman, and the other 
a Liverpool merchant, who were sent 
over to investigate the state of matters 
in the West of Ireland in January, 1880. 
After stating that the immediate cause 
of the distress had been a succession of 
bad harvests, combined with a great 
and unexpected fall in the prices of 
cattle, and all other products of the land, 
just at the time when the same causes 
prevented the agriculturists in this 
country employing the Irish labourers, 
the report went on to say— 

“But behind that there exists a system so 
rotten that the recurrence of the existing dis- 
tress is inevitable so long as that system lasts. 
The population in places is far too dense to be 
supported on the poor patches of boggy land, 
interspersed with rocks and stunes. There are 
large districts where the average holdings are 
three to five acres of the poorest land imagi- 
nable, and as every cabin or such holding seems 
to swarm with children, it is below the mark to 
put the average number of mouths to be fed 
from the produce at six; and, in fact, they 
could not exist were it not for the money earned 
by the father and sons in this country and Scot- 
land at harvest. Last year this suurce of in- 
come entirely failed them but if the 
land were given to the people for nothing, they 
would be in a worse plight ere long, because a 
check on the sub-division of their holdings 
(which the landlords now exercise) would be 
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withdrawn. In many of the poorer districts 
man when asked how much land he holds says 
£2 10s. or £3 worth. How much farther from 
the brink of starvation would the abolition of 
that rent place him? The foundation of any 
improvement lies in emigration, which would 
benefit those who left the country and those 
who remained.” 

Those were the words of an Irish Qa. 
tholic clergyman ; and he believed the 
same language was used by everybody 
connected with these extremely dis- 
tressed districts of Ireland. The ques. 
tions for the Committee to decide were 
these. Would they pass the people of 
these districts through a degrading pro- 
cess of pauperism, and reduce them to 
a state of demoralization which would 
insure them but a scant welcome in any 
country they might go to; or would 
they, before they became pauperized, 
take them from their miserable farms 
and place them in the position of honest 
labourers in America? The Govern. 
ment offered them the latter alternative, 
and, in the hope that it would be passed 
by the Committee, he should give the 
clause his hearty support. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he 
wished to bear testimony to the great 
and valuable services which had been 
rendered by Mr. Tuke. With refer- 
ence to emigration from Ireland, he 
thought the reason why the plan of 
last year proved to be inoperative was 
because the money which the Govern- 
ment proposed to allow was so very 
moderate in amount, and because the 
scheme was so fenced about with strin- 
gent conditions that no company or par- 
ties of sufficient respectability thought 
it worth their while to take it up. Now, 
with reference to the present proposal of 
the Government, he begged to impress 
upon the Committee the fact that the 
present moment was particularly propi- 
tious for making the arrangements ne- 
cessary to insure that the people who 
took advantage of the clause should be 
received on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic with decency and comfort, because 
it was too late this year for emigration 
to Canada or America. He trusted that 
this would be secured, and, moreover, 
that the Government would make ar- 
rangements with the Governments abroad 
that work should be found for the 
emigrants on arrival. He agreed with 
those who said that emigration from 
Ireland should be conducted on the 
principle of ‘‘ family emigration ;” and 
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he did so not because he believed the 
elder members of Irish families would 
practically benefit the countries they 
went to—and he spoke with some know- 
ledge of American and Canadian settle- 
ments—but because he wished to lessen 
the dissatisfaction and pain that would re- 
sult from the members of families being 
separated. He had heard the Colony of 
Minnesota referred to by hon. Gentle- 
men as one in which the Irish people 
who went there had starved and perished 
miserably ; and, in connection with that 
subject, he might mention that when he 
visited the Colony last autumn he found, 
on inquiry, that the matter stood in this 
way. The senior members of that com- 
munity who went over there just before 
the commencement of the winter found 
that no work was to be obtained at that 
season. However, their fellow-country- 
men who had already settled in the 
Colony, with Irish kindness and hospi- 
tality, maintained them through the win- 
ter; but, when the spring came, not 
being accustomed to hard work, they 
were unwilling to undertake the task of 
supporting themselves. But the younger 
members of the families were willing to 
do the work which offered, and were 
now doing well. He hoped Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would not hesitate 
to avail themselves of the services of 
Mr. Tuke and the gentlemen who as- 
sisted him in his continued and laborious 
endeavours to ameliorate the condition 
of the people in the poorer districts of 
Ireland. He also urged on the con- 
sideration of the Government the great 
necessity that the Irish emigrants who 
went to America should be well cared 
for in point of clothing, and have, if 
possible, a trifle of money in their 
pockets on arrival; because there was 
no doubt that this question of Irish 
Emigration was regarded with great 
attention by the denizens of the Western 
States of North America, who, whilst 
they were willing to receive those who 
would work, naturally feared that the 
importation of a number of half-starved 
and ill-clad people who could not sup- 
port themselves would not in the end be 
for the benefit of the country to which 
they were sent. Therefore, he trusted 
the Government would take care to in- 
sure that the emigrants should have at 
least two decent suits of clothes, some 
money in their pockets, and work on 
arrival in America. 
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late the Government on their return to 
the simple and rational practice of 
placing the emigration arrangements 
proposed in the clause before the Com- 
mittee in the hands of the Boards of 
Guardians. The Committee would be 
aware that under the Act of last year 
the Boards of Guardians were excluded, 
and the emigration was intrusted to 
public bodies who might be approved by 
the Land Commissioners. When the 
Emigration Clause in the Act of last year 
came before the Committee, his noble 
Friend the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) moved an Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to place 
the emigration about to take place in the 
hands of the Boards of Guardians; but 
his noble Friend upon that occasion was 
strongly opposed by the late Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Prime Minister, who introduced convine- 
ing arguments to the Committee to prove 
that the Boards of Guardians were the 
very worst bodies to whom the emigra- 
tion could be intrusted. Those argu- 
ments would be interesting to the Com- 
mittee on the present occasion—hon. 
Members need not be alarmed, he was 
not going to read them—but he would 
simply observe that experience had 
changed the opinion of the Prime Minis- 
ter and the late Chief Secretary for 
Treland, who now recommended the em- 
ployment of the very bodies whom last 
year they denounced. He thought it 
was only just to his noble Friend to 
point out that, although the arguments 
he used last year did not convince the 
Government, their force was now ac- 
knowledged, the proposed emigration 
being now in the hands of the most 
proper persons to deal with it—namely, 
the Boards of Guardians. 

Mr. MOORE said, he did not know 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham (Mr. Gorst) meant by placing 
emigration in the hands of the Boards 
of Guardians. If he meant that some 
power of selection was left to these 
bodies, he had no objection to that ar- 
rangement; but, as he read the clause, 
it was the Lord Lieutenant who might 
from time to time make provisions that 
arrangements should be made for secur- 
ing the satisfactory emigration of per- 
sons for whom means of emigration was 
provided under this Act by prescribing 
rules for the guidance of the Guardians, 
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Now, in relation to such matters, he 
believed the Boards of Guardians were 
wholly ignorant; and, moreover, he 
feared they would not be sufficiently 
liberal in their views or anxious in their 
endeavours to have the emigration 
scheme satisfactorily carried out. On 
these grounds he strongly objected to 
their having anything to do with it, ex- 
cept, perhaps, by way of exercising the 
power of selection already alluded to. 
Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
was sure the Committee would agree 
with him when he said they had now 
approached one of the most difficult 
branches of the Irish Question. In the 
first place, he wished to say that, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the evil with which 
it was intended to deal, he regarded the 
proposals of the Government as very 
inadequate in their scope; and, further, 
that he looked upon the sum of money 
which they proposed to set aside in aid 
of emigration as entirely insufficient. 
He had ventured to state, when the Land 
Law (Ireland) Bill was under conside- 
- ration in that House, upon the clause 
having reference to emigration, that, 
from its restricted character, it was fore- 
doomed to absolute and utter failure. 
That prediction having been fulfilled, he 
was anxious that ifthe matter of emigra- 
tion were touched at all, it should be 
touched effectively—that whatever steps 
were taken should be of a kind which 
not merely excited some curiosity and 
pointless conversation on the subject, 
but which went to the reot of the diffi- 
culty once for all. He need not trouble 
the Committee by stating the unfavour- 
able views which had from time to time 
been taken by Irish Members on the 
question of emigration generally; but he 
might be pardoned for saying that he 
belonged to the number of persons who 
knew something of the condition and 
resources of Ireland, and who still 
adhered to the opinion that, taking any 
large county of Ireland asa whole, there 
was no such thing as over-population 
there. He was, on the other hand, 
ready to admit that there were over- 
crowded districts in various counties, 
and the county which he represented was 
one which suffered in that respect to a 
certain degree, but was not, on the 
whole, over-populated. They had always 
advocated a scheme of migration as 
opposed to a scheme of emigration ; but, 
so far, they had not succeeded in con- 
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vincing the House that this was the 
proper remedy for the existing evil, 
They were now face to face with that 
evil ; and he asked whether the Govern- 
ment were going to deal with this ques. 
tion effectually, and once for all? If so, 
then they would have to go very much 
further than they seemed to intend, be- 
cause if they succeeded, by the offer of 
£5 a-head, in inducing a number of 
destitute persons to leave Ireland, and 
settle on the other side of the Atlantic, 
what was to become of the persons who 
would be left behind, and who would be 
ready to take the place of the first batch 
of those who were sentout? How were 
the Government going to prevent the 
subsequent occupation of the districts by 
other families just as destitute and miser- 
able as those who went away? They 
had had the advantage of seeing the 
different views taken of this proposal 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant on the 
one hand, and the hon. Gentleman who 
had just addressed the Committee (Mr. 
Northcote) from those Benches above the 
Gangway on the other. The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland stated that it would be 
very demoralizing to the Guardians, and 
to all who were connected with the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law, if they were 
allowed to entertain the idea that Par- 
liament would come forward from time 
to time with what the right hon. Gentle- 
man called ‘Constant aids to the relief 
of the poor.” But he did not see how 
the Guardians could fail to entertain 
that idea, from the very nature of this 
proposal, which, he said, was of a 
very halting character, and only nibbled 
with the question they wished to settle. 
Reference had been made to the exer- 
tions of Mr. Tuke; but if hon. Mem- 
bers had studied the figures given by 
that gentleman, they would see that the 
Government ought to be prepared to 
advance a much larger sum of money 
than that named if they wished to deal 
with this question effectively. He no- 
ticed also, that while there was a gene- 
ral agreement as to the advisability of 
emigrating families rather than single 
individuals, there was also a general 
agreement that the people on the other 
side of the Atlantic might possibly not 
be so ready to receive these families. 
The hon. Member opposite (Mr. Rath- 
bone) stated that the Colonizers in 
Canada and the United States were 
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anxious to get strong men and strong 
women ; but that they were not anxious 
to get old men and helpless children. If 
that were so, how were the Government 
going to make the necessary arrange- 
ments? He was sure the Committee 
would not think he was anxious to ob- 
scure the issue before them; but these 
were practical difficulties in the way of 
the Government proposal to relieve the 
congested districts of Ireland, and he 
was desirous of knowing how the Go- 
vernment intended to grapp'> with them 
before he joined in the con ; atulations 
which had been offered to them on the 
strength of their proposal. Emigration 
by families was not made compulsory by 
the clause, and if families were to be 
emigrated rather than single persons, 
the carrying out of that plan would de- 
pend on the efficiency of the rules framed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. Now, he 
would much prefer to see the clause so 
worded as to indicate that it was the de- 
sire and intention of Parliament that by 
some means or other families should be 
emigrated. Again, he desired to see 


some direction given in the clause which 


would enable those interested in the 
work to go right to those districts which 
were overcrowded. They knew that 
Boards of Guardians were partially re- 
presentative bodies, or, at any rate, 
whether they were representative or not, 
they were susceptible of certain influ- 
ences that might be brought to bear 
upon them; and he was afraid, unless 
the scheme of emigration were carefully 
devised in the manner indicated, that 
the Guardians would be found offering 
money to persons who had their passage 
tickets already in their pockets, or who 
had received from their friends in Ame- 
rica or Canada the means of emigrating. 
Therefore, he said, if stringent rules 
were not framed, they would be simply 
adding their little contribution to the 
large amount of emigration funds which 
accumulated in Ireland. Every farthing 
might be spent, and it might then be 
found that the money had got into the 
pockets of persons who did not care 
Whether the people emigrated or not. 
Under such circumstances, at the end of 
the year the congested districts would 
be as badly off as at present. In Ire- 
land, with the decrease of population, 
there was an absolute increase in the 
area of uncultivated and waste lands. 
Now, he said, there must be something 
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wrong when that description could be 
given of the condition of Ireland. He 
only wished it were possible to induce 
that House to enter upon a large scheme 
for the development of the resources of 
the country, which would place the un- 
occupied land in Ireland at the disposal 
of peasant proprietors brought from the 
crowded districts. If such a scheme 
could be carried, he should certainly be 
willing to receive, as a great favour, a 
proposal of this kind if it went to the 
root of the matter. While he appre- 
ciated the intention of the Government 
in bringing in the clause, he was bound 
to say that unless its scope were en- 
larged, and unless the sum of money 
proposed to be given were multiplied by 
five, the scheme was doomed to failure. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Com- 
mittee would hardly expect him to re- 
peat, at that distance of time, the argu- 
ments which were used last year on the 
subject of the employment of the Boards 
of Guardians in this matter; but he be- 
lieved the understanding was that the 
Board of Guardians would be a proper 
public body to act if they were willing 
to fulfil the conditions* imposed by the 
clause of last year. Now, it had been 
discovered that they could not fulfil 
those conditions, because, by the Poor 
Law, they were only able to borrow 
money which wag to be repaid in seven 
years. That was a matter, then, which 
plainly had,to be rectified by another 
Act. The experience gained by him 
since last year had confirmed the opi- 
nion he then expressed, that in some of 
the districts the only practical remedy 
for the distress. existing there was emi- 
gration ; but, at the same time, they were 
now in a different position to what they 
were last year, and he admitted that to 
act through the Boards of Guardians 
was much more feasible now than it 
was then. The people themselves were 
more anxious to emigrate, and he be- 
lieved the ratepayers had found that it 
would be to their advantage ‘to assist 
them to do so, to prevent the heavy taxa- 
tion that would otherwise come upon 
them in future, owing to the increased 
demands upon the workhouses. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
had made an objection to this proposal, 
on, as he said, the ground of its insuf- 
ficiency. Well, he did not himself pre- 
tend to believe that the measure pro- 
posed would entirely meet the case ; but 
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he thought it would do so to a greater 
extent than the hon. Member supposed. 
In the first place, although the distress 
was very great in some districts, and 
although it was very clear that in 
those districts nothing practical could be 
done for the people to lessen their dis- 
tress, except by assisting them to emi- 
grate, the people there were, after all, 
but a small part of the population. 
He entirely agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber in saying that Ireland, as a whole, 
was not over-populated. It might be 
said that no province of Ireland was 
over-peopled. There was, in certain 
districts, undoubtedly, a great portion 
of the population without the means of 
subsistence. If you could migrate these 
people, it would, no doubt, be for their 
advantage ; but he would point out that 
there was no land ready for them to 
take, and therefore, unquestionably, 
they would have a better chance in 
Canada or the United States of America. 
The hon. Member said, if they were 
emigrated, their place would be imme- 
diately filled by others as destitute. But 
he did not think that would be the case. 
They hoped that they would be able to 
place the Irish peasant in a better posi- 
tion than he had been in before, and, 
if their hopes were realized, he would 
not be likely to leave his district where 
the standard of living had been raised. 
The object was to assist a certain num- 
ber of people to emigrate, so as to put 
those left behind in a better position, 
and raise the whole standard of life in 
the various districts. Some time ago the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Dillon) 
made a speech which had a very great 
effect. He spoke not only of the love 
of country held by many small tenants, 
but of their willingness to work hard, 
and said that was proved by their going 
year after year to England and saving 
the money they there earned, adding 
that many of them would make a most 
creditable and hard-working population, 
of which the country should be proud. 
He quite agreed with the hon. Member 
in that; but he thought there were too 
many of these people, and if some of 
them were taken away the rest would 
be able to thrive. The point was, whether 
what the Government now proposed 
would be sufficient for that purpose. He 
rather doubted it; but he was inclined 
to think it was almost as much as the 
Government could be expected to do at 
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this immediate time, because they had 
not only thoseon this side of the Atlantic 
to think about, but they must take care 
they did not glut the market in the 
United States and Canada. If they 
sent more out than could be taken, they 
might give a bad character to emigra- 
tion and spoil it altogether. He looked 
at this plan in this way. Under careful 
superintendence it would be a success; 
and what more was necessary to be 
done, or could be done? He agreed with 
the hon. Member for Clonmel (Mr. 
Moore) with regard to Boards of Guar- 
dians ; but he did not think those Boards 
would be fit to undertake the arrange- 
ments for the reception of emigrants in 
America, and he did not think they 
would attempt to doit. But he thought 
the Government would obtain the assist- 
ance of private individuals in the matter, 
and it might fairly be left to the Lord 
Lieutenant to recommend such rules as 
seemed best calculated to carry out this 
work. He had known Mr. Tuke ever 
since he was a boy. That gentleman’s 
benevolent action in Irish matters was 
well known, and he was most anxious 
to put his services at the disposal of the 
Government. But, of course, the re- 
sponsibility must rest with the Govern- 
ment; and no Lord Lieutenant would 
think of referring to any private in- 
dividual, however benevolent, or able, 
the real responsibility of taking care 
that the emigrants were well looked 
after on the passage. He could only 
most heartily thank the Government for 
taking this matter up, and express his 
belief that this scheme would be one 
way by which great good would be done 
to Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought he 
had come reason to complain that this 
very important matter should be left to 
the very last moment, and that the Com- 
mittee should only have received notice 
this morning of the clause by which the 
Government proposed to carry out their 
new scheme of emigration. He could 
not think the Chief Secretary had justi- 
fied the course he wished the Committee 
to take, either by the urgency which he 
said surrounded the question, or by the 
nature of the proposals themselves. He 
could not see, if there was to be any 
large distress in the districts in the West 
of Ireland this winter, how a few 
thousand pounds which would emigrate 
20,000 people, or 4,000 families, would 
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have any but a partial effect in gllevi- 
ating that distress. He thought it would 
have been better for the Government 
this winter to have relied on the Arrears 
Bill and the machinery of the Poor Law, 
devoting the interval to considering this 
question and bringing forward a well- 
digested scheme, instead of the present 
crude and, as he feared, unworkable 
scheme. As the Government had invited 
the Committee to consider these pro- 
posals, he supposed they would now 
move to report Progress, in order that 
the Irish Members might lay their views 
before the Committee to-morrow with 
regard to the scheme. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. BUXTON said, he thought the 
appeal of the hon. Member could hardly 
be acceded to, for this Bill, to be of any 
value, must be used at once. Although 
he had not been connected with the in- 
stitution which Mr. Tuke so well repre- 
sented, he had taken great interest in 
the emigration movement ; and he found 
in Mr. Tuke’s estimate that in some dis- 
tricts the whole population might be in- 
duced to emigrate, and he was sure that 
other districts were in an almost equally 
bad state. He hoped the Government 
might be able to enlarge the sum they 
had named, because £100,000 seemed 
very small, although Mr. Tuke himself 
was very well satisfied with the pro- 
posal. He believed Mr. Tuke had care- 
fully considered the proposal, and was 
thoroughly satisfied that it was the best 
that could be adopted at present. He 
believed that if the Government pursued 
their course thoroughly it would meet 
with every success. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
very much agreed with the hon. Member 
for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell); but, 
at the same time, he thought this ex- 
periment was well worth trying. What 
was required to be done in emigration 
was to relieve the population of adult 
persons and children. His experience 
as a Poor Law Guardian was that in 
the case of excess of population, one 
of the greatest difficulties was to 
deal with children. He thought that 
with regard to the Irish population it 
was desirable to try this experiment, 
and when it had been tried to see whe- 
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ther what had been done in the first 
instance was likely to be successful in 
the future. The wisest plan was to begin 
a matter of this kind on a small scale. 
The Poor Law Guardians in Ireland 
were so thoroughly alive to the diffi- 
culties from which their country suffered 
that they might be trusted with the 
small discretion the Government pro- 
posed. 

Mr. BLAKE wished the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to give him some infor- 
mation on certain important points. He 
had himself strongly advocated emigra- 
tion last year, and did now in certain 
eases; but the plan of the Govern- 
ment was one of the most undefined 
and crude schemes he had ever heard 
of. According to the proposal of the 
Chief Secretary for ri x it was in- 
tended that the whole expenditure for 
the people should be £5 per head. The 
people were to be sent to America and 
would have little money in their pockets 
on their arrival. He did not see how 
the scheme was to be carried out for £5 
a-head, for that would only land the 
people on the shores of America, and do 
nothing else for them. A well-defined 
proposal had been addressed to the 
Home Government by the Governor 
General of Canada; and if the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland could give some 
assurance that something of that kind 
was contemplated he should not oppose 
the present scheme ; otherwise he must. 
The Canadian Government, in their 
scheme, sympathized, they said, with the 
Irish people, who were in distressed 
circumstances, and would joyfully co- 
operate in a systematic emigration from 
Ireland. They proposed that means of 
maintaining emigrants until an home- 
stead had been built for them and the 
land had been sown should be provided, 
and undertook to give each emigrant 
160 acres of land and the right to 160 
more at the current price of the day. 
He wished to know from the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland what he was going 
to do with the emigrants when he got 
them on the other side of the Atlantic at 
this rate of £5 per head? Where was 
the money to come from to make pro- 
vision for them? Would they be sent 
to the United States orto Canada? He 
should like also to know what had be- 
come of this excellent proposal of the 
Government of Canada, and whether it 
was intended to adopt it in any shape ? 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, the Government 
had now proposed a plan which would 
aid in removing the radical cause of dis- 
content in Ireland—namely, the distress 
suffered by a numerous class of the 
people. There were masses of occu- 
piers of land living in a state of chronic 
starvation, and he could not see how 
it was possible for anyone acquainted 
with rural populations to fail to see that 
the transformation of their condition 
was essential for their peace and pros- 
perity. Disaffection was the only result 
of such distress; and he was not sur- 
prised that Radical Members below the 
Gangway, considering the numbers re- 
quiring aid, complained of the inade- 
quacy of the sum proposed — namely, 
£100,000. He thought millions, instead 
of hundreds of thousands, would be re- 
quired to deal with the people he had 
referred to, and he thought such occu- 
yg should only be moved in families. 

e believed the taxpayers would will- 
ingly bear this expense if they could see 
the people freed from the cause of dis- 
affection. He expressed his satisfaction 
at finding the Government had at last 
begun to consider the real cause of dis- 
content in Ireland, and he hoped that a 
more extensive and expansive scheme 
would be proposed. The Land Act of 
last year and the Arrears Bill would 
be fruitless to produce peace and con- 
tentment in Ireland; and it had been 
little better than a waste of time to raise 
those questions, when no attempt was 
made otherwise to relieve the distress of 
the people. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he would appeal to the Government to 
allow Progress to be reported, as it was 
impossible at this hour to take a full 
discussion on the question. This was the 
most important question with regard to 
the welfare of Ireland that could pos- 
sibly be raised. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I had hoped that the Committee would 
agree to dispose of this clause this even- 
ing, and I have an opinion that the 
Committee is practically unanimous on 
the subject. Although the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford (Mr. Blake) says this 
proposal is not satisfactory, I do not un- 
derstand either from him or from the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) that they intend to offer any 
opposition to the clause, nor doI gather 
that they have any intention of pro- 
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posing Amendments to theclause. The 
only complaint I have been able to 
gather in respect to this proposal.is that 
it is inadequate. The hon. Member for 
the City of Cork says it is inadequate ; 
but this proposal will not in the least 
degree interfere with the operation of 
the Arrears Bill, which will operate at 
the same time, and from the description 
given of the distressed districts I think 
it is quite evident that no Arrears Act 
could deal with the state of things so 
described. Then, with regard to the 
Poor Law Guardians, this will only be 
an additional means by which we hope 
to relieve destitution. Then the hon. 
Member for Waterford says the amount 
per head is inadequate. I must point 
out that the total sum is £5 as the limit 
to the Government grant. That is sup- 
plemented either by Poor Law Unions 
or by private persons. Therefore, it 
does not follow that £5, which I admit 
by itself would be inadequate, will not 
be a satisfactory sum. I do not propose 
to go into this question, and I will only 
say that I think it is to be regretted that, 
when the Committee is practically unani- 
mous on the subject as far as I gather, 
we should not be allowed to dispose of 
the clause to-night. Of course, this is 
a matter entirely for the discretion of 
the Committee ; but I think there is a 
unanimous agreement that this Bill 
ought to leave the House to-morrow. 
Whether the discussion is to be con- 
cluded to-morrow morning or carried on 
to the Evening Sitting is a matter, so 
far as the Government are concerned, of 
indifference; but I think that the House, 
having had to absorb so much of the 
time of private Members during the 
present Session, would be disposed, if 
possible, to allow private Members to 
have to-morrow evening. This is a 
matter entirely for the Honse to decide; 
I can hardly venture to give any opinion 
on it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee to sit again Zo-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Br1 147.] 
(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Saturday 
next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” —(Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 


Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to make just one observation 
upon this Saturday Sitting—he wished 
to call the special attention of the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington) 
and the House to the state of Supply at 
the present moment. Though he was 
clearly of opinion that it might be neces- 
sary at this time of the Session to sit on 
Saturdays for express purposes, on the 
other hand he was also of opinion that 
now that they had practically disposed 
of the important Irish measures, they 
ought not to take any Business of any 
sort or description until they had made 
substantial progress with Supply. He 
did not suppose there ever was a Session 
in which Supply was so backward as at 
present. There were 190 Votes this year, 
and of these they had only voted 13, 
which left 177 still to be considered and 
agreed to. Little or no opportunity had 
been given to hon. Members to bring 
forward those Motions they wished to 
bring forward on going into Committee 
of Supply; and, more than that, if, as 
seemed likely to be the case, Supply 
were put off until the beginning of 
August there would be no time to dis- 
cuss it. Last year, in the middle of 
June, they had only 150 Votes to pass; 
but this year they were worse than ever, 
having 177 to dispose of. In 1877, 1878, 
and 1879, very grievous complaints were 
made by hon. Members now on the 
Ministerial side of the House with re- 
gard to the backwardness of Supply. In 
those years he had heard the strongest 
speeches from those hon. Members about 
the neglect of Supply, and the absolute 
necessity of bringing it on at earlier 
periods of the Session, and in denuncia- 
tion of the manner in which it was put 
off from time to time, and the manner 
in which Bills were pressed forward at 
the expense of Supply. He should like 
to compare the state of Supply in those 
years he had mentioned with its condition 
now. In 1877, on the 18th July, out of 
all the Votes—[.A laugh|—the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney) might 
laugh, but this was no laughing matter, 
and least of all for the hon. Member 
who was the person who ougbt to be 
specially interested in the subject. If 
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the hon. Member considered it a laugh- 
ing matter, he was probably the only 
person in the House who did. In 1877, 
in the middle of July, though great 
complaints were made, there were only 
12 Votes to get. In 1878, by the end 
of June, there were about 70 Votes to 
get, and great complaints were made at 
that time; and in 1879, at about tho 
same period, there were 84 Votes to get, 
and the complaints then grew louder and 
louder still. But, taking the last two 
Sessions, the condition of affairs was that 
though at the end of June last year, 
there were 150 Votes to get, there were 
now, on the 20th of July, no less than 
177 toget outof i90. Surely, if Supply 
was to be brought forward at all, this 
was making a poor mockery of the thing; 
and he was surprised that the present 
Government should have so grievously 
erred in this particular matter, when 
they had, no doubt by the exercise of 
their proper discretion, brought the late 
Government to task so often for neglect- 
ing Supply. Ifa Saturday Sitting was 
held it ought to be for the purpose of 
making progress with Supply. No doubt, 
it was extremely convenient for the Go- 
vernment to be able to pass two or three 
Bills that were promised in the Queen’s 
Speech; and, no doubt, one particular 
object the Government had in view was 
the satisfaction of the Scotch Members, 
who had great cause of complaint. The 
Government wished to pass some Scotch 
Bills for the purpose of saving their 
credit should a General Election, unfor- 
tunately, take place; but he ventured to 
say that theinterests of the Empire were 
still greater than the interests of the 
Government, and this question of Supply 
ought not to be neglected. If the Go- 
vernment were ready to take Supply on 
Saturday, he, for one, should be willing 
to sit in the House for a whole week 
and discuss it; but he was not willing 
that the House should hold Sittings on 
Saturday for the purpose of passing one 
or two Bills to save their own credit, 
and not for the purpose of advancing 
the general interests of the country. 
Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that he did not intend to 
treat the subject he had raised in that 
spirit of levity which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed so strongly to object to. 
He was perfectly aware that the Busi- 
ness of the House, particularly Supply, 
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was in a condition which reflected no 
credit on those responsible for it. It 
would not, however, be perfectly just 
now to go back into a review of the 
circumstances that had been mentioned 
by the right hon. Gentleman; and 
he thought the House would admit 
that, at all events during the greater 
part of the last three months, the House 
had been engaged in the discussion of 
most urgent measures, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself would 
admit could not have been postponed 
for the purpose of making progress with 
Supply; and at that period of the Ses- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman should 
not ask them to go back more than 
three months. If a Saturday Sitting 
were taken the question was whether it 
should be devoted to a Scotch Bill or to 
Committee of Supply. Though hon. Mem- 
bers who sat near the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir R. Assheton Cross) cheered 
him while he was describing the state 
of Supply, and what had happened in 
previcus years, he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman had received a single 
cheer when he had said that a Saturday 
Sitting would be devoted to Supply, and 
he had no doubt that if a Saturday 
Sitting for such a purpose had been 
proposed by the Government, it would 
have been received with an almost uni- 
versal storm of condemnation. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to assume that 
the only object the Prime Minister had 
in endeavouring to proceed with the 
Scotch Educational Endowments Bill 
and some other measures was in order 
that they might make a figure in the 
Queen’s Speech, and produce some effect 
in Scotland. The right hon. Gentleman 
altogether set aside the fact that these 
measures were promised by the Govern- 
ment, and that a considerable number 
of Members looked upon them as of 
great importance. He (the Marquess of 
Hartington) understood that agreat num- 
ber of Scotch Members were extremely 
anxious to make progress with the 
Scotch Educational Endowments Bill—so 
anxious, in fact, that they were willing 
that a Saturday Sitting should be de- 
voted to its consideration. This mea- 
sure, and the Entail (Scotland) Bill, 
were not Bills which the general body 
of the House took a very strong interest 
in; and, therefore, the arrangement was 
one which the general run of Members 
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would be able to assent to without in- 


convenience. He believed that a Satur- 
day Sitting was about the greatest in- 
fliction that could be imposed upon the 
House; and when it was the painful 
duty of the Government to have to pro- 
pose such a Sitting, it was incumbent on 
them to endeavour to make the infliction 
as little objectionable as possible. He 
believed, as he had said, that the great 
majority of Scotch Members were will- 
ing to make a sacrifice; but he doubted 
whether a great number of Gentlemen 
who were desirous, and very properly 
desirous, of taking part in a discussion 
of Supply would care about the Govern- 
ment taking it, and having a compara- 
tively large number of Votes debated in 
a comparatively empty House. Though 
they were well aware of the discreditable 
condition of Supply, the Government 
could not help thinking that the arrange- 
ment they had proposed was really the 
best that could be adopted. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER said, that, as 
an Amendment to the Motion before the 
House, he would move that the Bill be 
committed on Monday instead of Satur- 
day, and he proposed to say a few 
words—he proposed to state, as briefly 
and succinctly as he could, why, in his 
humble judgment, the House ought not 
to be asked on Saturday to discuss this 
Scotch or any other Bill: It would be in 
the recollection of the House that on Satur- 
day last Members were brought down 
at 12 o’clock to keep a House for the 
Electric Lighting Bill. Some hon. Mem- 
bers were brought down under false 
pretences and kept there five hours, until 
5 o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
Scotch Bill came on. Hon. Members 
from Scotland had grumbied a little at 
that ; but their grumbling had been of 
no avail, for they were only offered 
‘* Hobson’s choice.’”’ They were told that 
they might either sit that day or the 
following Saturday ; and they naturally, 
therefore, elected to sit last Saturday. 
Now, forsooth, they were to have the plea- 
sure of sitting on another Saturday. The 
fact of the matter was that.the grumbles 
of the Scotch Members had, on the last 
occasion, been silenced by a little judi- 
cious flattery that was administered 
to them by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council (Mr. 
Mundella). The right hon. Gentleman 
had on that occasion appealed to what 
he was pleased to term the characteristic 
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sense of Scotch Members. If they 
desired to get round a Scotchman, they 
should always appeal to his charac- 
teristic good sense. He did not know 
whether an appeal of this kind would 
have the same effect on Irish Members 
sitting below the Gangway on the Con- 
servative side of the House; but, whe- 
ther or not, it seemed to him that hon. 
Members would be displaying real good 
sense by refusing to sit on the sixth 
day to ‘transact Scotch Business, after 
they had been sitting five days to transact 
English and Irish Business. The result 
of last Saturday’s Sitting was anything 
but satisfactory, for though Scotch Mem- 
bers protested their readiness to sit until 
midnight, if necessary, as the dinner 
hour approached they became very im- 
patient, and a lot of hon. Gentlemen 
from Scotland collected on that occasion 
behind Mr. Speaker’s Chair, and inter- 
rupted every Member who attempted to 
speak with what the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) would 
call ‘ unearthly noises.”” Even the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport him- 
self on that occasion forsook them and 
fled. What he (Colonel Alexander) ob- 
jected to was the bad precedent which 
this Saturday Sitting would cause. If 
it were allowed, the Government would 
put any number of Bills in future into 
the Queen’s Speech, knowing they would 
only have to get Saturday Sittings at 
the fag-end of the Session for their dis- 
cussion. More than that, it was neces- 
sary for the House to consider whether, 
except on very rare occasions, they should 
consent to sit on Saturdays at all. It 
appeared to him, with all due respect 
for Mr. Speaker, that some consideration 
was due to that right hon. Gentleman’s 
comfort, and also to the comfort of the 
officers of the House, and those who re- 
ported the speeches, and that those who 
were kept during the whole of the Sit- 
tings five days in the week were fairly 
entitled to rest on the sixth day. There 
was just one other point on which he 
wished to speak, and it was this. He 
desired to remind the noble Marquess 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
a Scotch Member. He (Colonel Alex- 
ander) did not at all complain that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
had not attended in his place on Satur- 
day last in his capacity as a Scotch 
Member, because he thought, looking 
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at the nature of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s labours, that he was entitled to 
rest on that day. But it certainly did 
seem anomalous that a most important 
Scotch Bill should be discussed without 
the most important of all the Scotch 
Members being present. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ Saturday,” in order to insert 
the word ‘‘ Monday,” — (Colonel Alex- 
ander, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
think that the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Colonel Alexander) had alto- 
gether correctly described the arrange- 
ment come to with regard to last Satur- 
day. As he (Mr. Anderson) under- 
stood it, they were told that if they kept 
a House and assisted in the passing of 
the Electric Lighting Bill, they would 
get the remainder of that Saturday and 
also the first place on the coming Satur- 
day for their Education Bill. The con- 
sequence was that last Saturday the 
Scotch Members had gone through the 
ordeal of keeping a House for the Electric 
Lighting Bill ; and, although they got a 
very small portion of that Saturday for 
their own Bill, they were sustained in 
their efforts by the consciousness thatthey 
were to be rewarded by getting the first 
place on the following Saturday. Scotch 
Members did not like Saturday Sittings 
any more than anyone else ; but they felt 
that this Education Bill was a measure 
of very great importance, and they were, 
therefore, willing to make some sacrifice 
to have it carried. But they earnestly 
hoped that what had occurred would not 
be considered a precedent for Scotch 
Business in future Sessions. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
should vote against the proposal of the 
Government to come down for a Satur- 
day Sitting. 

Mr. WARTON said, he must say that 
the noble Marquess had exercised a very 
wisediscretion in not going back further 
than three months, because the real root 
of the difficulty they were now under 
was the obstinacy of the Premier in 
insisting upon his attack upon the House 
of Lords, and upon bringing forward 
his Cléture Resolution. Neither the noble 
Lord nor the Prime Minister could any 
more restore the time lost at that period 
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of the Session than could the spendthrift 
restore the money which he had thrown 
away in the days of his extravagance. 
The present condition of Public Busi- 
ness was owing to the action of the 
Prime Minister, and the Government 
ought to suffer for it. He (Mr. Warton) 
desired to get a definite pledge from the 
noble Marquess as to what Bills would 
be taken on Saturday. 

Mr. A. ELLIOT said, that if tnere 
was to be a Saturday Sitting, would it 
be quite certain, and understood beyond 
all possibility of a doubt, that the Scotch 
Educational Endowments Bill would be 
the first Order of the Day ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Yes; the Bills to be taken on Saturday 
were mentioned at the beginning of the 
Sitting. 

Mr. WARTON : What are they ? 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 130; 
Noes 36: Majority 94. — (Div. List, 
No. 283.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Committee upon Saturday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL [Lords]—[Bux 243.] 
(Mr. Attorney General.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tuz. ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he trusted the House 
would allow this Bill to be read a second 
time. The Bill was brought in last year, 
but in consequence of the pressure of 
Business it could not be proceeded with. 
The details of the measure required dis- 
cussion in Committee, and as the Bill in 
some shape must be introduced, he hoped 
the House would assent to the second 
reading. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” — (Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, it was 
quite correct that this Bill was brought 
in to fulfil a pledge given last Session 
with reference to the patronage which 
was vested in the Lord Chancellor, the 
Master of the Rolls, and the Lord Chief 
Justice. But this Bill went a great deal 
further than to deal with patronage; it 
introduced a serious and retrograde alte- 
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ration in the judicature jurisdiction of 
this country. It was to be deplored that 
the House was called upon at 2 o’clock 
in the morning to consider so serious a 
change as this Bill contemplated. He 
did not wish to weary the House, but 
he would indicate the clauses to which 
he meant to take objection when the 
House got into Committee. The chief 
objection he had was to the clause 
which enabled the Lord Chancellor to 
place Puisne Judges in the present Court 
of Appeal. The Court of Appeal was 
now working to the entire satisfaction 
of the country; he believed there was 
no Court which had given so much satis- 
faction. It was now proposed to re- 
introduce the old system of chance 
Judges sitting in a chance way in the 
Court of Appeal. The proper way of 
dealing with this question was to abolish 
the necessity of the Lords Justices going 
Cireuit. The Chancery Judges ought 
also to be relieved from going Circuit; 
in fact, the working part of the present 
system was not satisfactory to the Pro- 
fession or the public. He meant to raise 
this question in Committee ; and he also 
intended to propose in Committee the 
insertion of a clause in the Bill dealing 
with that great public scandal, the Long 
Vacation. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


UNION OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Bitt 75.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. William Edward 
Forster, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Saturday next.’’ — (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he understood 
from the Prime Minister that no Bill to 
which any substantial objection would 
be raised would be set down for Satur- 
day. Without going into the question 
of the merits of this Bill, he might say 
that a large number of Irish Members 
were very much opposed to this mea- 
sure, and on this account he appealed 
to the Government to keep the pledge 
which the right hon. Gentleman gave 
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earlier in the evening. He would move 
formally that the Bill be set down for 
second reading on Monday next. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Saturday,” in order to insert the 
word ‘‘Monday,”—(4Mr. Biggar,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
he thought what the Prime Minister 
said was that one or two Bills of second- 
rate importance might be taken; he 
certainly did not convey the impression 
which the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) seemed to have formed. He 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone) did not think 
this Bill was generally opposed by 
hon. Members from Ireland; on the 
contrary, he believed it met with 
very general approval. He was quite 
aware it met with the uncompromising 
hostility of the hon. Member for Cavan ; 
but he would appeal to the characteristic 
good sense of the hon. Member to give 
way to the general opinion of his Col- 
leagues. The Bili was approved by 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland sitting 
opposite, as well as by hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland sitting below the Mi- 
nisterial Gangway, and it was not dis- 
approved of by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. Par- 
nell). Under the circumstances, he 
trusted the hon. Member would not per- 
severe with his Amendment. 

Mr. MONK suggested that the Bill 
should be put down to-morrow at 2 
o’clock, and that, in the meantime, the 
Government should consult the Irish 
Members, who were now conspicuous 
by their absence, as to whether the Bill 
should be taken on Saturday or not. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he did not pre- 
tend to use the exact words of the Prime 
Minister ; but he did say most emphati- 
cally that the right hon. Gentleman con- 
veyed the idea that no Bill to which any 
substantial objection would be raised 
would be set down for Saturday. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 78; Noes 
5: Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 284.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Second Reading upon S:turday next. 
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SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

(Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mr. Ewart, Mr. Corry, 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Thomas Dickson, Mr. 
Meldon, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor, Mr. Blake.) 

[pitt 148.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be read a second time 
upon Saturday next.” — (Mr. J. N. 
Richardson.) 


Mr. DODSON said, he would appeal 
to the hon. Member not to ask that this 
Bill should be set down for Saturday. 
The hon. Member would gain nothing 
by doing so, because the number of Go- 
vernment Bills put down for Saturday 
was such that no other Bill could be 
brought on at an hour when the House 
would consent to sit on Saturday. He 
thought there was a general understand- 
ing on the part of the House that no 
Bills would be set down for Saturday 
except Government Bills, and to put 
this Bill down for Saturday would cer- 
tainly lead to misconception. He did 
not make this appeal to the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Richardson) in any spirit of 
hostility to the Bill. 

Strr WILFRID LAWSON said, if 
private Members were willing to come 
down on Saturday, he saw no reason 
why the Bill should not be put down for 
Saturday. 

Mr. BLAKE said, there was just a 
chance of the Bill being reached on 
Saturday ; and, therefore, he advised the 
hon. Member to persevere with his Mo- 
tion. The Bill was of very great im- 
portance to the people of Ireland. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 
did not regard this as his Bill, but as a 
Government Bill. It was brought in at 
the instance of the Government, and at 
the request of the Gevernment. Thanks 
to the kindness of certain hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, he had had no opportu- 
nity of getting this Bill read a second 
time, or even discussed. He must ap- 
peal to the Government to allow the Bill 
to be taken on Saturday. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he would 
not enter into the question whether this 
was a Government Bill or not; but he 
must say it was most important this 
matter should be settled this year. It 
was impossible that the Act could be 
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allowed to expire, and he believed there 
was a general feeling on the part of 
Irish Members to come down on Satur- 
day with the view of the Bill being 
then taken. He hoped the Government 
would agree to the Motion. 

Dr. LYONS said, there was a strong 
feeling in Ireland against the Bill. He 
did not see what was to be gained by 
putting the second reading down for 
Saturday; there was no chance of its 
coming on, and, therefore, he’should vote 
against the Motion. 

Mr, WARTON moved that the second 
reading be fixed for Monday. Earlier 
in the evening a distinct pledge was 
given by the Government that nothing 
but Government Business would be 
taken on Saturday. Were they to put 
any faith at all in the pledges of the 
Government ? 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Saturday,” in order to insert the 
word ‘‘ Monday,”—(J/r. Warton,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘Saturday’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. DODDS said, he did not often 
agree with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (Mr. Warton); but he did so on 
the present occasion. If this Bill were 
put down for Saturday, the inevitable 
result would be that other Business 
would be prolonged to prevent this Bill 
being brought on, and the Government 
would not succeed in getting through 
the Business which it was important 
should be transacted. As a matter of 
prudence, he appealed to the Govern- 
ment to support the proposition of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton). 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 30; Noes 
25: Majority 5.—(Div. List, No. 285.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Second Reading upon Saturday next. 


PAYMENT OF WAGES IN PUBLIC- 
HOUSES PROHIBITION BILL [Lords]. 
(Mr. Broadhurst.) 

[BILL 185.] sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Bill be read a second time 
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upon Saturday next.” — (Mr. Broad- 
hurst.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “‘ Saturday,”’ in order to insert 
the word ‘“‘ Monday,’”’—( Mr. Warton,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘Saturday’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Mr. BROADHURST hoped the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport would 
not press his opposition to the Bill being 
read next Saturday. It had already 
passed the other House, and as it was 
of very great importance to the working 
classes, who were anxious that it should 
become law without delay, he trusted 
the second reading would be fixed for 
Saturday next. 

Mr. WARTON regretted his inability 
to comply with the request of the hon. 
Member for Stoke. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 33; Noes 
4: Majority 29.—(Div. List, No. 286.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading upon Saturday next. 


CHURCHWARDENS’ ADMISSION 
BILL.—[Bitt 43.] 
(Mr. Monk, Sir Gabriel Goldney.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House will, upon Saturday 
next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” —(M/r. Monk.) 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘ Saturday,” in order to insert the 
word ‘ Monday,”—(Jfr. Warton,)—in- 
stead thereof. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ Satur- 
day’ stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
11: Majority 1.—(Div. List, No. 287.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Three o'clock, 
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1178 India ( Hyderabad)— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 21st July, 1882. 


MIN ile cas! Wade a Bitts—Second Reading— 
Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences Act (1880) 
Amendment * (192); Representative Peers 
(Scotland) Election Procedure (190) ; Ancient 
Monuments * (197). 

Committee—Copyright (Musical Compositions) * 
(159-204). 

Select Committee—Report—Bills of Sale Act 
(1878) Amendment * (203). 

Report—Vagrancy, now Casual Poor * (200). 

Third Reading — Public Offices Site (184); 
Consolidated Fund (No. 4) *, and passed. 


INDIA (HYDERABAD)—MAJOR 
C. B. EUAN SMITH. 


QUESTION. 


Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether Major C. B. Euan 
Smith, of the Madras Infantry, was First 
Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad 
in 1877 ; whether, as such, he was practi- 
cally arbiter in regard to successful spo- 
liations effected by the late co-Regent of 
Hyderabad on the estates of his relatives 
of the annual value of about £100,000; 
whether the Under Secretary of State is 
aware that it was a matter of common 
rumour in Hyderabad that Major Smith 
had been corrupted by the said co-Re- 
gent, and had suddenly exchanged a posi- 
tion of indebtedness for one of compara- 
tive affluence ; whether he will ascertain 
the correctness or otherwise of the alle- 
gation published in the London “ States- 
man”? last August—namely, that Gene- 
ral A. W. Macintire, C.B., when in com- 
mand of the British force at Hyderabad 
in 1878, called on Major Euan Smith to 
clear himself of the charges thus ascribed 
to him (General Macintire being, it is 
said, now in London) ; whether he will 
state why Major Euan Smith was re- 
moved from Hyderabad to Muscat about 
July 1879, and whether he will lay on 
the Table the papers regarding his re- 
moval; what services has the said officer 
performed to earn the title of C.8.I. 
which has been bestowed on him; and 
what services has he performed to entitle 
him to his recent appointment to be 
British Resident at the Court of the 
Maharaja of Oodeypore over the heads 
of many political officors who are his 
seniors ? 
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Viscount ENFIELD: My Lords, in 
answer to the Questions put to me by 
the noble Lord, I have to say, taking 
the Questions in their order—first, that 
Major OC. B. Euan Smith was First 
Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad 
in 1877; secondly, Sir Richard Meade, 
late Commissioner ‘at Hyderabad, for- 
mally denied last year that Major Smith 
was ‘‘ practically arbiter” in the settle- 
ment between Amir I Kabir and his 
nephews; thirdly, I am aware that ru- 
mours prejudicial to Major Euan Smith’s 
character were circulated at Hyderabad 
two years ago. As no official charges 
were made against him, no official in- 
quiry was held; but I am able to say 
that Sir Richard Meade consulted Gene- 
ral Macintire on the subject, and that 
both these officers came tu the conclusion 
that these charges were groundless and 
unworthy of notice. Fourthly, Major 
Euan Smith was transferred from Hy- 
derabad to Muscat because he knew 
Persian, and the appointment carried 
with if an increased allowance ; it was 
also thought undesirable that he should 
return to Hyderabad, owing to previous 
ill-feeling of certain parties against him ; 
fifthly, I cannot undertake to Jay upon 
the Table of the House the Papers re- 
lating to his transfer; sixthly, Major 
Smith received the distinction of C.S.I. 
in 1872, for good service performed under 
Sir Frederick Goldsmid, when on a spe- 
cial mission on the Beloochistan border ; 
seventhly, the present officiating employ 
ment to Oodeypore of Major Smith was 
made because he came out just as the 
temporary vacancy occurred, which was 
a desirable arrangement both on finan- 
cial considerations, in acknowledgment 
of his past services, and the hopes held 
out to him of special advancement ; 
eighthly, on this account he had been 
offered the Persian Gulf Residency in 
1877, and Oodeypore in 1878: in both 
cases the appointment fell through, but 
through no fault of his; ninthly, this 
information is contained in a telegram 
received this week from India, in reply 
to inquiries addressed to the Viceroy by 
the India Office on the appearance on the 
Paper of the noble Lord’s Questions ; 
tenthly, I may give, in conclusion, Sir 
Donald Stewart's opinions of this officer’s 
Afghan services— 

“He did admirably under me, and gave me 


the highest satisfaction in every respect; his 
services were simply invaluable on the march 
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from Candahar to Cabul; and in the absence 
of St. John, there was no officer in the force 
who could have replaced Euan Smith.’’ 

The Viceroy adds— 

“This is the bare and simple truth, and I 

have the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony 
to Smith’s good work in Afghanistan.” 
I hope, in conclusion, that your Lord- 
ships will think that 1 have now given 
a satisfactory answer in regard to the 
charges made by the noble Lord against 
this gallant officer. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that in his answer the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Enfield) had only shifted 
the responsibility in the case to Sir 
Richard Meade. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—THE 
LAND COURTS—THE SUB-COMMIS- 
SIONERS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BRABOURNE, in rising, pur- 
suant to Notice— 

“To call attention to the proceedings in the 
Land Courts established in Ireland under the 
frish Land Act of 1881, and to the appointment 
to sub-commissionerships of Messrs. Cunning- 
ham, Weir, Wylie, Davidson, Meek, Greer, and 
others,” 
said, that he had uot given the Notice 
which stood in his name upon the 
Paper without grave consideration. He 
had taken no part in the debate which 
arose a short time since in their Lord- 
ships’ House, and in which the fringe of 
that question was touched, because he 

*felt that there was some force in the 
complaint of the Government that the 
debate had come upon them without due 
and adequate Notice. He felt, moreover, 
that until the final Report of their Lord- 
ships’ Committee upon the Irish Land 
Act had been laid upon the Table, 
together with the whole of the evidence 
taken before that Committee, the action 
of the Sub-Commissioners could not be 
so fully and perfectly discussed as they 
could all desire. But, on the other 
hand, if there were mischief and injustice 
in that action, it must be remembered 
that it was a mischief and an injustice 
which were going on daily ; and it might 
be well that the question should be sub- 
jected even to an imperfect discussion, 
rather than that they should leave un- 
noticed a state of things which was con- 
tinually aggravating thatkeen and bitter 
sense of wrong which was felt by a class 
of Her Majesty’s subjects which had 
confessedly as a class done nothing to 
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deserve it. He ventured to think that 
they had all of them come under no 
slight responsibility as regarded that 
class. He meant the class of Irish land- 
lords. In 1870 they revolutionized their 
position. They did so upon the most 
distinct and explicit assurance from the 
then and present Prime Minister that 
the measure which he proposed was a 
settlement of the question which, to use 
his own words, would ‘‘ close and seal 
it up for ever.” There were many men 
of both political Parties who objected 
greatly to that measure, but who fore- 
bore to press their objection, because 
they rested upon and were satisfied with 
that assurance; and their satisfaction 
was confirmed and increased by the 
solemn, deliberate, and emphatic manner 
in which the same high authority de- 
clared in the House of Commons that 
the valuation of rents throughout Ire- 
land by the State was ‘‘ impossible,” 
that that, as well as the idea of ‘fixity 
of tenure,’ was, in his opinion, to be 
ranked in the category of extreme de- 
mands, to which neither he nor his Col- 
leagues would yield, and which, to use 
again his own words, ‘‘the people of 
Great Britain would never have agreed 
to.” If, in the early part of the year 
1880, he (Lord Brabourne) could have 
been endowed with the spirit of prophecy 
—if he could have foreseen that these 
declarations were so soon to be aban- 
doned, and a second revolution of the 
land system of Ireland proposed and 
carried through Parliament by the same 
Minister, he certainly should not have 
been there to address their Lordships 
to-night. For, great as was the honour 
of a seat in their Lordships’ House, it 
was not an honour which he should have 
ventured to accept if he could have fore- 
seen that he should feel absclutely bound 
within so short a time to oppose the 
policy of the Minister to whose spon- 
taneous kindness that honour was due. 
But, far above all Party and personal 
considerations, he held this to be a funda- 
mental axiom ofa sound political faith— 
that it was utterly fatal to the strength, 
the peace, the good government, and the 
prosperity of any country in the world 
that once in every 10 or 12 years her 
system of Land Laws should undergo a 
revolution. And he believed, from the 
bottom of his heart, that the measure 
which Her Majesty’s Government car- 
ried last year, in the time and manner 
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of its introduction, and in the provisions 
which it contained—one of the principal 
of which he was about to criticize that 
night—had inflicted an incalculable in- 
jury upon the people of Ireland, because 
it had unsettled their belief in the 
consistency of British legislation, had 
encouraged the evil-doers, the idle, 
and the disloyal at the expense of 
the loyal, the honest, and law-abiding ; 
it had dislocated the whole framework 
of the Irish proprietary from the top to 
the bottom, and, for a time, at least, 
diminished the stability of British rule 
in Ireland. And if they were to weather 
the storm, it was not by shutting their 
eyes to what was going on, and hugging 
themselves in the self-complacent delu- | 
sion that all would come right at last, 


signs of the times, by inquiring with 
anxiety into the complaints which came 
to their ears, and, above all, by making 
known to those who were engaged in the 
administration of the Land Act that 
they were working under the supervision 
of a Parliament which was anxious, in- 
deed, that its own benevolent intentions 
should be carried out in the spirit in 
which they were conceived, but which 
was also determined that the measure 
which was intended as a measure of 
justice to one class should not be em- 
ployed as an engine for the oppression 
and robbery of another. Now, what 
were the intentions of Parliament in the 
constitution of these Land Courts which 
were to deal with Irish property? He 
would call into the witness-box an un- 
impeachable witness in the person of the 
Prime Minister himself. Mr. Gladstone, 
on the 7th of April, 1881, in introducing 
his Land Bill, referred to the Bess- 
borough and Richmond Commissions, 
and said— 

“Setting aside the single Report of Mr. 
Bonamy Price, the whole body of the Richmond 
Commissioners and the whole body of the Bess- 
borough Commissioners, without any exception, 
are agreed in making a recommendation of the 
most vital importance—I mean the constitution 
of a Court for the purpose of dealing with the 
differences between landlords and tenants in 


Ireland in regard to rent.’’—[3 Hansard, cclx. 
896.] 


The Prime Minister then read a passage 
from the Report of the Richmond Com- 
mission, which mentioned no Court, but 
spoke of— 


“The desire of the tenant for legislative in- 
terference to protect him from an arbitrary | 
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increase of rent, which desire (say the Com- 
missioners) does not seem unnatural.” —[Tbid., 
897.] 


And here he (Lord Brabourne) would 
ask their Lordships to note how great 
the difference was between a Court which 
was to ‘protect the tenant from an 
arbitrary increase of rent” and a Court 
which was to revise and overhaul rents 
long since agreed upon between landlord 
and tenant, which had been paid with- 
out complaint for a long series of years, 
and had been made the basis of charges 
and settlements which remained un- 
touched by the action of the Court which 
reduced the rent. The one Court was 
contemplated by the Richmond Com- 
mission ; the latter had, unhappily, been 
the result of legislation. Mr. Gladstone, 
after speaking of the Court as one to 
which the entrance should be optional, 
went on to say— 

“Tn any case, it ought not to be a one-sided 
Court. Lf a Court is to interfere, it must interfere 
for the purpose of doing justice. Therefore, 
speaking generally, we cannot lay down the 
proposition that it is to interfere for the protec- 


tion and advantage of the tenant alone.’’— 
(Lbid., 908.] 4 


The intention, then, of the Prime Minister 
was that these Courts should do impar- 
tial justice between the landlord and 
tenant ; and that while they should pro- 
tect the tenant from an arbitrary increase 
of rent, they should also take care that 
the landlord should not suffer an arbi- 
trary reduction of rents long agreed upon 
and paid.. That being the view of the 
Prime Minister, and doubtless also the 
intention of Parliament, what sort of 
Court would their Lordships have ex- 
pected to find? Let them remember 
what grave and delicate functions these 
Courts had to discharge. They were to 
arrange and regulate one of those ordi- 
nary transactions of every-day life which 
people had hitherto been thcught com- 
petent to manage for themselves, and an 
interference with which was the most 
extraordinary violation of all the prin- 
ciples upon which this country had 
hitherto been governed. They were to 
develop and carry out a policy which 
was in itself an invasion and a destruc- 
tion of private rights absolutely unheard 
of in a free country, and which, to an 
ordinary mind, closely approximated to 
a poliey of confiscation. For what did 
this policy say to the landlords of Ire- 
Jand? Itsaid this—‘‘ You are in pos- 
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session of a commodity, the value of 
which is greatly increased by the desire 
which other people have to obtain it. 
This it is which constitutes that compe- 
tition which we Free Traders hold to be 
a healthy and useful thing with regard 
toallother commodities. But weare going 
to treat you in an exceptional manner, 
not because you have taken advantage 
of competition to rack-rent your ten- 
ants, for of that, as a class, we entirely 
acquit you, but because the Irish 
tenantry must be made contented, and 
because there are disloyal and discon- 
tented people in Ireland who must be 
kept quiet by a sacrifice on the part of 
the loyal and contented. Therefore, this 
land-hunger—this desire to obtain your 
commodity, which in every other case, 
and according to all our principles in 
commercial life, should render your pro- 
perty more valuable, shall, by special 
legislation, be made to operate in a 
manner the reverse and opposite. Your 
rents shall be arbitrarily fixed by a 
Court, and the element of competition 
shall be eliminated from the considera- 
tion of the value to be affixed to your 
property.’”’ It would be seen at once that 
the difficulties of such a Court were 
great. In fact, they had to do that 
which the Prime Minister had, in 1870, 
declared to be impossible. But, in pro- 
portion to the difficulties which would 
attend the task to be accomplished by 
this Court, the greater should surely 
have been the care with which its mem- 
bers should have been appointed. One 
would have thought that no care could 
have been too great, and that no rea- 
sonable expenditure would have been 
grudged in order to obtain an impartial 
tribunal, which should command general 
confidence. What had been the case? 
He would say nothing to-night about 
the Chief Commissioners. Certainly, 
their action at the commencement of 
their proceedings was scarcely consistent 
with that of men appointed to hold the 
scales of equal justice between the two 
classes of suitors before them—namely, 
the landlords and the tenants; for they 
began by issuing a Circular to one of 
these two classes—namely, the tenants— 
pointing out the benefits which they 
would receive under the new Act, and 
thus giving them a practical invitation 
to bring their landlords into Court. 
Mr. O’Hagan, too, in his opening ad- 
dress, pointed out to the tenants that, at 
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the cost of only 1s., they could bring their 


landlords into Court. But he was now 
dealing with the Sub-Commissioners 
alone—that was to say, with those Courts 
of First Instance to which the Commis- 
sioners had delegated the powers en- 
trusted to them by the Act. He would 
then first state what seemed to be the 
opinion of these Courts among those 
with whom they had to deal, and then 
he would inquire how far that opinion 
was or was not justified. He might 
quote a vast mass of evidence as to 
the estimation in which the Sub-Com- 
missioners were held; but he would be 
content with one quotation, which ap- 
peared to embody very fairly the general 
opinion. It was contained in the answers 
to three questions given before their 
Lordships’ Committee by Mr. John 
Young, a landowner, Justice of the 
Peace, and Deputy Lieutenant for the 
county of Antrim— 


‘¢3,087.—You were not opposed to the pass- 
ing of the Act, as many landlords were ?—I 
thought ita very arbitrary interference with the 
rights of property that any Court should fix 
the rent; but I did not contemplate that the 
fixing of the rents by the Courts would work the 
evil that it has done. 3,088.—Did you antici- 
pate that the rents would be fixed by the present 
class of Sub-Commissioners?—No. We have 
all been greatly disappointed at the class of men 
appointed. The expectation was that, if Sub- 
Commissioners were appointed at all, the 
Chairman of each Sub-Commission would be a 
lawyer of repute, such as could have aspired to 
a County Judgeship. Many of them have 
been practising attorneys; very respectable, 
perhaps, in their own profession ; but they are 
not a class of men that one expects to see 
presiding in a Court of Law. 3,089.—Is their 
experience of the value of land at all what it 
should be as regards men who have to fix the 
value for 15 years?—I do not think it could 
be—and they are fixing the rent now in a time 
of temporary depression, having no regard 
whatever to the past, but every regard to what 
they think to be the certain depression of the 
future. I think it is a very great hardship to 
the landlords that, at the very bottom of the 
value, the rent should be fixed arbitrarily for 
the next 15 years. It is very different toa 
yoluntary reduction given during a bad year; 
these reductions are given in what are considered 
the bad times, and are to continue for 15 years.’ 


Now, let them proceed to inquire—first, 
as to the class of men who had been ap- 
pointed as Sub-Commissioners ; secondly, 
into their principles of action and method 
of procedure; and, thirdly, into the re- 
sults of their work, so far as they were 
yet known. And, first, as to the class of 
men. He knew that there might have 
been difficulty in finding men fit to 
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undertake the duties of Sub-Commis- 
sioner; but he thought that there were 
two special conditions which should have 
been scrupulously observed in the selec- 
tion. First, no man should have been 
appointed who was at all directly con- 
nected either with the landlord or 
tenant class in the district in which he 
had to adjudicate; secondly, no man 
should have been appointed who was an 
active political partizan, or who had 
taken a prominent part in any of those 
county elections in which the contests 
had largely turned upon land questions 
—that was, upon questions relating to 
the differences between landlord and 
tenant. He regretted to say, however, 
that the evidence forced him to the con- 
clusion that both of these conditions had 
been sadly disregarded. He was now 
about to read to their Lordships a few 
only of the cases in which complaints 
had reached him, and he was assured 
that every word could be fully verified. 
The first name was that of Mr. Cunning- 
ham, who was described in the Return 
as ‘‘ practical farmer—land agent.’”’ He 
resided at Buncrana, County Donegal, 
where he had corn mills. His place of 
business was in Derry, where he had 
large stores, and where he attended 
daily at his office, prior to his appoint- 
ment as Sub-Commissioner. His firm 
had a traveller, who had been going 
about asking for orders in the same dis- 
trict at the time that Mr. Cunningham 
had been sitting in Court. His mills 
ground oats, bought at the weekly 
market from the farmers, either by him- 
self or his agent, and there was a thresh- 
ing machine attached to the mill, which 
threshed oats for the farmers for pay- 
ment. Mr. Cunningham, therefore, was 
practically dependent upon the tenant 
farmers whose rents he had to deter- 
mine; and it was scarcely fitting that 
such a duty should be allotted to him. 
He was a respectable man, but a strong 
partizan, and took an active part in the 
recent contests for Donegal and Lon- 
donderry. The next was Mr. Weir, 
who was described as a ‘‘ Justice of the 
Peace and practical farmer.” He was 
a respectable shopkeeper in Cookstown, 
County Tyrone, and occupied 26 acres of 
land. His practical farming, therefore, 
consisted in farming 26 acres of land. 
His chief customers were among the 
farmers. He had had no experience in 
the valuation of land. He was an active 
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supporter and a nominator of Mr. Litton; 
a supporter of Mr. Dickson, and the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and was a 
cousin of the latter. He was now on 
the Down Sub-Commission. The next 
was Mr. Wylie, who was a barrister 
practising on the North-West Circuit, 
of which Strabane and Omagh, where 
he gave decisions, were the most im- 
portant places. He was only a yearly 
Sub-Commissioner, and would retire in 
November. He had announced his in- 
tention of practising again in the dis- 
trict where he had been sitting as Sub- 
Commissioner. It was from the tenants, 
and the small attorneys who acted for 
them, that his employment must come, 
and he was a strong tenant partizan. It 
was obvious that his appointment to that 
district could not command the approval 
of any impartial mind. The next was 
Mr. William Davidson, who was de- 
scribed as a ‘‘land agent ;”’ but he had 
been such for two years only. He was 
formerly, if not at present, a partner in 
a small timber, slate, and tile yard in 
Downpatrick, another partner being the 
brother of the secretary of the Down 
Tenant Farmers’ Association. He was 
elected Coroner for the Northern Division 
of the county of Down. The trade of 
his firm was entirely among the farmers, 
and he had been a warm supporter of 
the extreme anti-landlord party. He 
was now on the Armagh Commission 
with Mr. Meek; and it would be in- 
teresting to know—first, under what 


‘circumstances and upon whose applica- 


tion Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald, the late 
legal Sub-Commissioner, was suddenly 
transferred to the Carlow district; and, 
secondly, whether his successor, Mr. 
Foley, had or had not expressed great 
dissatisfaction at the conduct of his two 
colleagues. The next case was that of 
Mr. Garland, ‘‘ Justice of the Peace and 
practical farmer.” He was a publican, 
as his father was before him, and also 
his grandfather, and he still carried on 
a general country shop under the same 
roof, and occupied about 60 acres of 
land. About six years ago, he was 
elected Coroner,and he (Lord Brabourne) 
had seen some of his speeches, in which 
he appealed to the tenant farmers espe- 
cially to elect him as a “‘ strong tenant- 
righter,” and denounced the landlord 
power. This was the second Coroner 
appointed to sit upon the defunct body 
of landlordism in Ireland. In 1881 Lord 
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O’Hagan made him a Justice of the 
Peace, in spite of the refusal of the 
vice-lieutenant of the county to recom- 
mend him. Mr. Garland was a strong 
Radical partizan, and always took a 
prominent part in the Tenant’s Defence 
Association. ‘The public-house was a 
wayside one, as was also the shop, and 
the principal customers were of the 
farming class. He now came to the case 
of Mr. Greer, who was Chairman of the 
Down and Antrim Sub-Commission from 
November, 1881, to April, 1882. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Privy 
Seat) asked the noble Lord, if he would 
state from what paper he was reading ? 

Lorpv BRABOURNE, in reply, said, 
that he was reading condensed state- 
ments, which he had compiled from 
letters in which the information was 
given him. [ Ministerial laughter.] He 
did not understand the laughter of his 
noble Friends. To read the letters would 
take a much greater time. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): The statement does not give the 
names of the writers. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE: Can the noble 
Lord expect me to give the names of 
Irish correspondents? There is too 
much danger in that. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): We perfectly understand now. 

Lorp BRABOURNE said, he was 
perfectly ready to give the noble Lord 
privately the names of any individuals 
who supplied the information. Mr. 
Greer, up to the time of his appoint- 
ment, was a partner in the firm of Greer 
and Mullan, practising solicitors at 
Newry. It was not known if he had 
still an interest in the firm; but he sat 
upon cases in which his partner, late or 
present, appeared as solicitor for the 
tenant, and in the case of Graham 
(tenant) v. Hall (landlord) he actually 
adjudicated on a case of his own land- 
lord, reducing the rent from £68 to 
£55 10s. Mr. Greer was the active 
agent of the Radical Party in Newry 
until appointed Crown Solicitor. Great 
complaints were made of the license 
which Mr. Greer had permitted in his 
Court to the solicitors for the tenants; 
and, on one occasion, when the tenant’s 
solicitor cross-examined the landlord 
upon his alleged immoral life, and this 
was objected to as having no bearing 
upon the question of ‘‘ fair rent,’’ Mr. 
Greer ruled that in point of law it was 
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one of the ‘‘ circumstances ”’ of the land- 
lord referred to_in the section of the 
Act dealing with fair rent. That was a 
sample of the cases brought to his (Lord 
Brabourne’s) notice, in which language 
of an offensive and improper character 
had been allowed in Mr. Greer’s Court. 
In another case (Creyston v. Nelson) 
Mr. Greer raised the rent by 3d., stating 
that ‘‘the Sub-Commissioners would 
have raised the rent to a much larger 
sum, but that the landlord did not ask 
them to do so.”” There was an appeal 
on the ground that the rent ought to be 
a ‘‘ judicial rent according to the evi- 
dence ;’? but the Commissioners con- 
firmed their subordinates’ decision. Mr. 
Thomas Meek, described as ‘‘ practical 
farmer,” was on the Armagh Commis- 
sion. He was the son of a horsedealer, 
and was first a small farmer, then a 
shopkeeper on a small scale in Cooks- 
town,.and subsequently a tenant right 
agitator and an ardent supporter of the 
present Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Mr. 
Law, of Mr. Porter, the Solicitor Gene- 
val for Ireland, Mr. Dickson, and Mr. 
Litton, in their several election con- 
tests. He was one of the assenters to 
the nomination of Mr. Porter in De- 
cember, 1881, and delivered several 
speeches denouncing the landlords in 
no measured terms, and upholding the 
cause of the tenants. He was most 
extreme in his political views, and ata 
meeting at Cookstown declared—‘‘ My 


| grandfather carried a pike in 1798, and 


Iama chip of the old block.’”’ In other 
words—‘‘ My grandfather was a rebel, 
and I inherit his opinions.’”’ When his 
neighbours heard that this man had 
been appointed a Sub-Commissioner, 
they thought it was a joke; and in his 
native place, Stewartstowr, they fre- 
quently went in ‘‘ to hear the nonsense 
he talked.” He gave sworn evidence 
of the value of land in his own district, 
before the Cookstown Sub-Commis- 
sioners, who quite disbelieved and set 
aside his evidence, fixing the rents in 
once case at 25 per cent, and in other 
cases 86 per cent above his sworn valua- 
tion. This was the man of whom and 
of whose special disqualifications the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland and the 
Chief Commissioner must have had full 
knowledge, and whom they had suffered 
to be appointed upon the Armagh Sub- 
Commission to value the estates of loyal 
men. It was no wonder that the de- 
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cisions of this Sub-Commission gave the 
most profound dissatisfaction, and that 
this appointment was regarded as one 
which was simply disgraceful to those 
who were responsible for it. He (Lord 
Brabourne) might mention that out of 
237 cases in which this Sub-Commission 
had fixed rents in the Union of Armagh, 
167 appeals—or 70 per cent—had been 
lodged. He was compelled to say that 
he thought it a very unfortunate thing 
that three days after the poll had closed 
in Derry, three gentlemen who were 
among the most active supporters of the 
Solicitor General for Ireland should 
have been appointed Sub-Commissioners. 
In his opinion, it was a very great mis- 
fortune that small country attorneys, 
publicans, and farmers of 30 or 40 
acres, or those who had taken an active 
part in attacks upon the landlords, 
should have been appointed to value 
estates in Ireland. He would put to 
their Lordships a simple and sober 
question—how would any of them like 
to have their estates valued, and their 
English rents fixed by the small attorneys 
in their country towns, by publicans, by 
men who farmed 30, 40, or 50 acres of 
land, or by prominent members of the 
“ Farmers’ Alliance,’’ who had taken an 
active part in county elections against 
what was called the ‘landlord in- 
terest ?’? Yet that, and worse than that, 
was what Irish landlords had to submit 
to. His noble Friends might tell him 
that there was great difficulty in finding 
good men for the Commission ; but every 
exertion should have been used by the 
Government to obtain the services of 
eminent professional valuators, of whom 
there were many in Ireland. If these 
men had been appointed, and had been 
assisted by barristers of standing and 
repute, there might have been a chance 
of obtaining an impartial Court. It 
would have been cheaper in the end to 
have had such men, and paid them 
higher remuneration ; because their de- 
cisions, having greater weight, would 
have promoted the settlement of cases 
out of Court; but to expect impartiality 
from the class of men who had been ap- 
pointed was to expect that which was 
never probable, and the existence of 
which was disproved by a mass of evi- 
dence. He now came to the principles 
on which these gentlemen had acted and 
their methods of procedure, and here he 
was encountered upon the threshold by 
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a difficulty of no ordinary magnitude, 
for the Sub-Commissioners had con- 
fessedly acted upon no principle at all. 
The Commissioners, when examined, 
and closely pressed, before their Lord- 
ships’ Committee, owned that they had 
some glimmering idea of a principle 
upon which to shape their own course of 
action ; but they had entirely failed to 
communicate it to their subordinates. It 
was a serious thing that 30 or 40 men 
should be turned adrift to assess fair 
rents without any principles to guide 
them. The Bessborough Commission 
had attempted to give some definition of 
a fair rent. They said that the annual 
amount, and the value of the produce of 
the land, should be taken into account as 
one ingredient in fixing the fair rent. 
They also said that where rent had been 
paid for any 10 years during the last 20 
years, that was a fair point to start from, 
taking from that point all the matters 
which might show the propriety ofincreas- 
ing or reducing such rent. No principle 
of any kind had been laid down, how- 
ever, by the Commissioners under the 
Act. He(Lord Brabourne) maintained 
that where competition was entirely ex- 
cluded, it was impossible to obtain the 
actual value of any commodity. Under 
the Land Act, a tenant could go into the 
open market and sell his tenant right 
(subject only to the landlord’s right of 
pre-emption, which very frequently 
he would be unable to exercise) for 
the best price he could; but a land- 
lord was excluded from competition. 
He did not mean that a landlord 
should put his farm up to auction; but 
that the relative value of a farm where 
competition for the tenancy was excluded 
was less than that of one where it was 
admitted. The value of land was more 
relative than absolute. It was worth 
more to one man than to another. An 
adjoining farmer might have land inter- 
secting a farm, or he might have a small 
holding, and find that the addition of 
another would make both pay him better; 
or there might be a tradesman who had 
saved money in business, and who wanted 
a farm, not only for profit, but for health 
and recreation. To such men a farm 
would be of more value than to others ; 
and half-a- hundred similar instances 
might be adduced. But supposing they 
took the test of the Bessborough Com- 
mission and ascertained the annual 
amount of the produce and its value. 
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Still, without a guiding principle laid 
down, you were getting no nearer the 
mark. One man thought a third of the 
produce of a farm, and another that a 
fourth of the produce, should go to the 
landlord, whilst another thought he was 
only entitled to a sixth part. The result, 
of course, was that each man was guided 
by his own individual opinion, and the 
greatest inequality prevailed in the de- 
cisions of the different Courts. It was 
idle, however, to talk further of prin- 
ciple where none existed, and he would 
come to the method of procedure before 
the Sub-Commissioners. There were 
certainly some Courts in which the pro- 
ceedings were conducted with great care. 
There were others in which the evidence 
appeared to be of the loosest character. 
Most of the tenants’ witnesses as to value 
were their own neighbours, who were 
waiting for their own cases to come into 
Court. One would think that no great 
value would be attached to that evidence ; 
but he was afraid more weight was ac- 
corded to it than would be accorded by 
their Lordships. Sometimes the Sub- 
Commissioners viewed the land and some- 
times they did not. And when they 
viewed it, he found they often viewed in 
half-a-day what it would take a profes- 
sional valuer four or five days to value; 
and they viewed land in bad weather— 
sometimes when part of it was under 
water, and when it was impossible to 
judge of its real value ; and this brought 

im to another point. It was said that 
the Sub-Commissioners were to take their 
vacation in August and September, which 
was the very best time for seeing what 
crops there were, and when tricks could 
not so easily be played. No one would 
grudge their holidays to these gentle- 
men; but it would be better that they 
should have double the time in the win- 
ter, when the work of surveying could 
not be properly done. In their Report 
Lord Bessborough’s Land Commission 
said in their 64th paragraph— 

‘* Tf anything has been clearly established on 
evidence during this inquiry, the fact that the pre- 
sent Government valuation is not a trustworthy 
standard for the settlement of rents has been most 
thoroughly demonstrated. Fair as it may have 
been for the purposes of local taxation in the 
years when it was made, the evidence shows that 
even then it was considered as below the fair 
letting of the land. Those who argue to the 
contrary ignore the fact that, while there was 
nowhere any motive at work to cause the offi- 
cials employed to value too highly, there was a 
universal pressure to force down the valuation, 
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to which it was not unnatural for the valuators 
to yield. No injustice was done to anybody, 
while everybody was satisfied, so long as the 
under-estimate was general and uniform.” 


All the evidence taken before the pre- 
sent Committee upon the Irish Land Act 
entirely confirmed that view ; and, keep- 
ing this steadily in view, it was well to 
inquire how far the results of the action 
of the Land Courts and the decisions of 
the Sub-Commissions compared with 
the universally-acknowledged truth that 
this—‘“‘Griffith’s valuation’’—was a con- 
siderable under-estimate of a fair rent. 
He (Lord Brabourne) would refer to 
some cases in which judicial rents had 
been fixed to show the operation of the 
Land Act of last year on that question. 
He would take 61 cases that were de- 
cided with reference to holdings that 
were parts of estates in the counties of 
Armagh, Monaghan, Carlow, Clare, and 
Donegal. The whole rent concerned was 
£1,124—the Poor Law valuation £795, 
and the judicial rent fixed at £822. If 
he (Lord Brabourne) had manipulated 
the figures, and eliminated only one 
estate, the judicial rents of the whole 
were far below the Poor Law valuation. 
On one estate, of which only two cases 
were tried among the above, the present 
rent was £628, while the Poor Law 
valuation was £700. The rents had been 
paid punctually without abatement for 
upwards of 100 years. The number of 
acres was 575. The reduction made by 
the Sub-Commissioners in the rents of 
these 61 cases was, in the aggregate, 27 
per cent. In the case of one farm on Sir 
Richard Wallace’s estate the Sub-Com- 
missioners had reduced the rent from 
£101 to £82 4s., the Poor Law valuation 
being £125; in the case of another farm 
on the same estate they reduced the rent 
from £33 14s. to £69; and in the case of 
a third farm on the sama estate they 
reduced the rent from £61 to £46, the 
Poor Law valuation in the two latter 
cases being much in excess of the rent 
before its reduction by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners. There had been no increase in 
these three rents for 70 years and up- 
wards. The landlord had appealed. 
Then, to show for what small cause 
landlords were brought into Court, here 
was a case in which the rent paid since 
1825 was £22 lls. The Sub-Commis- 
sioners lowered it to £18. On appeal 
the sworn Court valuator valued it at 


£21, and the Court of Appeal fixed it at 
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£20. He would now refer to the case of 
a tenant named Stewart, in the county 
of Donegal. This man had 31 acres of 
land at a rent of £16. It was proved 
that for only nine acres he made £36 
a-year by letting it in conacre for £4 
per acre, and the Sub-Commissioners 
stated that they thought he would be 
able to continue that for 15 or 16 years 
tocome. Yet this man’s rent was kept 
at £16, he having brought his landlord 
into Court without the slightest reason, 
so that the Sub-Commissioners actually 
expressed their doubt whether they 
ought not to raise the rent. Of course, 
if rents were not raised to their judicial 
value, in such cases there was nothing 
judicial in the decision, and tenants were 
encouraged to drag their landlords un- 
necessarily into Court. With reference 
to cases on Lord Clanricarde’s estate in 
Galway, about 50 cases were decided in 
May this year. The Poor Law valuation 
of the whole had been £811, the present 
rent £882, or about 8} per cent over 
that valuation, and the judicial rent was 
fixed at £799 11s., or 14 per cent below 
the Poor Law valuation. As to the case 
of Captain Callaghan, that was an old 
estate in the County Clare. The rents 
had been punctually paid for a great 
number of years. Upon the 5th of 
June 27 cases were tried at Killaloe. 
A rental of £813 was reduced to £552, 
or something more than 3! per cent 


upon the old rents. One other case he | 


must mention, because it bore very 
strongly upon the inequalities of the de- 
cisions given by the different Courts. 
At Strabane, in February last, 20 cases 
from the Altnachree estate were heard 
before Mr. Fitzgerald, Mr. Comyn, and 
Mr. Mahoney. Three cases were dis- 
missed, and upon the others 16 per cent 
was given in reductions from a rental of 
£442. The Commission was changed 
before April, and the three gentlemen 
above-named werereplaced by Mr. Wylie, 
Mr. Cunningham, and Mr. Ellis. About 
20 more cases were tried from the same 
estate, and he was assured they were the 
game class of cases, the same scale of 
rents, and the same description of land. 
But the new Commission brought down 
arental of £557 to £389, being a re- 
duction of 30 per cent. How could men 
be expected to sit down quietly under 
such a state of things? Of course, there 
was an appeal, but the expense of ap- 
pealing was considerable, and the result 
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not always certain. Witness two appeals 
tried at Derry, before Judge (Hagan 
and Mr. Litton. In a case heard on ap- 
peal at Derry, before Judge O’Hagan 
and Mr. Litton, the judicial rent fixed 
by Sub-Commissioners at £33 was con- 
firmed, although the valuation of the 
sworn Court valuer was £39; and in 
two other cases the Court of Appeal fixed 
the rents at £562 and £352 respectively, 
although the valuation of the sworn 
Court valuer was £675 and £466 10s. 
respectively, the old rents having been 
£726 and £470. In two cases heard on 
appeal before Judge O’Hagan and Mr. 
Vernon, at Belfast, the judicial rent was 
fixed at £63 and £44, although the valua- 
tion of the sworn Court valuer was £70 
and £58; and in the former case, the 
Sub-Commissioners having reduced the 
old rent to £55 10s., there appeared a 
dark suspicion that the two Commis- 
sioners had differed, and simply split the 
difference between that amount and the 
valuation of their own valuer. In the 
latter case Judge O’Hagan had said it 
was an ‘extraordinary and infatuated 
act” of the tenant to bring his landlord 
(Lord Kilmorey) into Court. He hada 
very cheap farm, and ‘the very lowest 
rent they could impose was £44.” But 
why should a man who had acted thus 
have the ‘‘ very lowest rent,” when a 
proper judicial rent should have been 
fixed ? Hisnoble Friend the Lord Privy 
Seal would probably ask him what prac- 
tical good he hoped to obtain by venti- 
lating that subject to-night ? He would 
endeavour to answer. The question was 
of far more importance than could be 
answered in the mere inquiry whether 
the reductions made by the Sub-Com- 
missioners were fair or unfair. Harsh, 
cruel, and unjust as he (Lord Brabourne) 
believed them to be, if they were likely 
to settle the Land Question upon a firm 
and durable basis, he believed the land- 
lords were imbued with a spirit suffi- 
ciently loyal and patriotic to submit even 
to that which was ruin to some and in- 
jury to ail if it would obtain peace for 
Ireland. But the agttation to which the 
establishment of the Land Commission 
was one of the unhappy concessions was 
based on wider and broader demands 
than those which could be satisfied by 
the settlement of the Irish land system 
upon any basis which would preserve the 
present relations between landlord and 
tenant in Ireland, even in a strained and 
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unnatural condition. That the land of 
Ireland ought to become the absolute 
property of its cultivators; that land- 
ordism ought to be abolished, and that 
Treland ought to be freed from the rule 
of England—these were the demands 
which had been formulated by the 
authors and leaders of that agitation. 
Those demands were yet unsatisfied, and 
although the voices which asked them 
were not loud and urgent at that mo- 
ment, that was rather as a matter of 
policy than because they were relin- 
quished or forgotten. The spirit cropped 
up now and again, as, for instance, when 
the landlords of Ireland had lately been 
called a set of thieves in ‘‘ another place,” 
and it was noticeable that the statement 
was not ruled to be out of Order. Not 
long ago, also, the Queen’s Government 
was called an alien Government by an 
Irish Representative, and not one Minis- 
ter rose to refute and denounce such 
an outrageous statement. Did the Go- 
vernment really believe that the reduc- 
tions already made would content the 
Irish tenantry, and put a stop to the 
trade of the agitator? The whole ex- 
perience of history negatived and falsi- 

ed such a belief. What would be the 
language of the agitators to the tenants 
now ? They would say—‘‘ See what has 
come of following our advice. In 1870 
a great Minister told you that the Land 
Question would be closed and sealed up 
for ever. We told you to agitate. You 
agitated, you ‘ Boycotted,’ you refused 
to pay your rents—and the consequence 
was that, in 1881, the question was re- 
opened and re-settled upon terms more 
favourable to you. Can you doubt your 
policy now? You have the same men 
to deal with as you had before. You 
found them squeezable then—you will 
find them squeezable again. Agitate— 
‘ Boycott ’—hoist the ‘no rent’ flag. A 
General Election cannot be far off, when 
the Irish vote will be essential to the 
_ Government. Press them hard, and as 

it has been in the past doubt not that so 
it will be in the future.”” Did any noble 
Lord doubt that that advice would be 
given? Did no noble Lord fear that it 
would be followed? He had brought 
this subject forward because he held that 
immediate action should be taken and 
an opportunity given to those who were 
interested in the matter to challenge, if 
they could be challenged, the statements 
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the conduct of the Sub-Commissioners, 
The two objects which he had in view 
were that wrong-doing might be ex- 
posed if there had been any, and, in 
connection with any fresh measures of 
relief, that their Lordships might refrain 
from giving the Commissioners additional 
powers, except with such restrictions as 
should render impossible a repetition of 
the evils of which he had complained. 
The Prime Minister had not long ago 
concluded a speech by saying—‘ Let 
justice be our guide!” But what, he 
asked, could Irish landlords think of the 
justice of the Government? Let those 
answer who, having invested money in 
Irish land upon the faith of a Parlia- 
mentary security, and bought rents fixed 
by a Court specially established by Par. 
liament for the purpose, found them- 
selves plundered and robbed, asa punish- 
ment for their credulity in trusting to 
the good faith of a British Parliament. 
Let those answer, too, who, having in- 
herited or acquired land upon which the 
rents had been duly paid for many years, 
and whose predecessors had created cer- 
tain burdens upon the basis of their 
rents, now found their rents arbitrarily 
reduced by a Court which, if it had the 
will, had not the power, to reduce, at the 
same time, the burdens which were left 
to ruin them. He (Lord Brabourne) 
craved pardon for having detained their 
Lordships with so long a statement. He 
was not an Irish landlord, and the only 
interest which he took in this matter was 
such interest as any man might feel when 
seeing a certain class of his fellow- 
countrymen treated with manifest in- 
justice. Of course, he did not accuse 
the Government of wishing to do injus- 
tice to anyone, and he knew well the 
benevolent intentions of the Prime Mi- 
nister; but benevolence sometimes mis- 
led people, especially when it was exer- 
cised at the expense of others. Nor did 
he believe that anyone more than the 
noble Lord (the Lord Privy Seal) desired 
the welfare and prosperity of Ireland. 
But in the legislation of the last few 
years the Government had. abandoned 
principle and been guided by the expe- 
diency of the moment, and they had 
treated the Irish people as nurses treated 
fractious children, caressing them at one 
moment and threatening them with 
chastisement at another. The lavish 
concession of one moment had been 


which were everywhere made respecting | succeeded by the spasmodic severity of 
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the next. That being so, could they 
wonder that the whole of Ireland was 
unsettled and agitated, and that inse- 
curity of life had followed insecurity of 
roperty? In conclusion, regret it as 
fe might, he felt bound to express the 
opinion that no long time could elapse 
before the verdict which the country 
would pass upon the Irish policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government would be 
that it was a policy which had dis- 
credited a Ministry and demoralized a 
people. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sza) said, that his noble Friend on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Brabourne) had 
truly told them that he was not an Irish 
landlord. That fact, indeed, was plain 
enough from his speech and his want of 
knowledge of Irish affairs. But, though 
his noble Friend was not an Irish land- 
lord, his ardent zeal in the defence of 
the landlords of Ireland—who, by the 
way, as it always appeared to him (Lord 
Carlingford), were very well able to take 
care of themselves—had led him to do 
some unusual things. It had led him to 
repeat, in fact and in substance, a ques- 
tion which had already been raised in 
the early part of the Session by the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Waterford), and to make attacks 
upon the same individual Commissioners 
whose actions and antecedents had been 
brought before the House on that occa- 
sion, and repeatedly brought to the 
notice of the other House of Parlia- 
ment. The noble Lord’s zeal had also 
led him to make a speech which was 
12 months too late, as it was evi- 
dently a speech which ought to have 
been delivered on the Motion for the 
second reading of the Land Act of last 
year. For his part, he (Lord Carlingford) 
at the present time declined to discuss 
the policy and principles of that Act. 
The proper conclusion to the speech of 
his noble Friend ought to have been a 
Motion for the repeal of the Act. When 
his noble Friend should have the courage 
to take that course the Government 
would be prepared to answer him. It 
would, however, be difficult to argue the 
matter with his noble Friend, even if he 
felt inclined to do so, because between 
them there was no common ground. 
His noble Friend looked upon recent 
legislation as the work of the Evil One, 
and as amounting to spoliation, which, 
to say the least, was not very compli- 
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mentary to their Lordships’ House, who. 
passed the Bill into law; while he (Lord 
Carlingford), on the contrary, looked 
upon it as a necessary, though stringent, 
measure of Land Reform in Ireland— 
[ Laughter] — a measure, however the 
noble Lord might laugh, which, in his 
(Lord Carlingford’s) conviction, as well 
as that of many impartial judges in Ire- 
land of all shades of pulitical opinion, 
was rendered absolutely essential by the 
faulty nature of the Irish Land Law, 
which was so ill-adapted to the condi- 
tions and circumstances of that country, 
and so alien to the practice of good land- 
lords, that many of them, for the benefit 
of their tenants, had practically changed 
the law or put it on one side. He had 
believed before the passing of the Land 
Act, and he believed still, that the neces- 
sity for a reform—and a radical reform— 
in the Irish Land Laws was so great that 
a refusal of that reform by the Govern- 
ment or Parliament would have left no 
ray of hope for the future of Ireland. 
He assumed, therefore, that the present 
debate was not a debate on the Irish Land 
Act, but a discussion of the way in which 
the Act had been administered. He had 
to make another protest against some 
part of his noble Friend’s speech, in that 
he virtually made that House a Court of 
Appeal from the decisions of the Irish 
Land Court. He thought that wasobvious 
from the statements that had been made. 
His noble Friend had let him know, 
within the last two or three days, that 
there were certain cases he would men- 
tion, so that he might be prepared with 
explanations and replies; but was it 
possible for their Lordships to deal, with 
any semblance of justice, with the cases 
his noble Friend had brought before the 
House? Even if he had the full notes 
of the Sub-Commissioners before him, it 
would be impossible for him to do jus- 
tice to their decisions, or to call upon 
their Lordships to sit in judgment upon 
them. Parliament had created a special 
Court of Appeal for the purpose ; and, 
however much noble Lords on the other 
side might sneer at the appointments of 
the original Commissioners—and he had 
observed that even the new appointment 
that had been made—that of Viscount 
Monck—had not escaped a sneer in ‘“‘ an- 
other place’’—the Government were con- 
vinced that it was impossible to have an 
Appeal Court more deserving of confi- 
dence than that presided over by Mr, 
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Justice O'Hagan, in conjunction with 
Mr. Litton and Mr. Vernon. He there- 
fore protested against those sneers. Some 
of the cases which the noble Lord had 
mentioned had not yet been heard by 
the Appeal Court; but others had been 
heard, so that his noble Friend, in the 
one instance, called on the House to an- 
ticipate the Court of Appeal, and, on 
the other hand, to reverse the decisions 
of that Court. He would now come to 
the attack that had been made upon 
several of the Sub-Commissioners. He 
was not sure that he could remember the 
names of all who had been attacked ; 
but he was agreeably surprised at not 
finding a larger number, because he 
had been told by his noble Friend that 
his grievances against the Sub-Commis- 
sioners had been growing every day. 
His noble Friend seemed to have made 
himself a kind of ‘‘lion’s mouth” to 
receive all sorts of personal charges 
which people who were interested or 
thought themselves aggrieved might 
send to him. That was the only view he 
could take of the great mass of matter 
from which the noble Lord had selected 
cases which he had brought before the 
House. As to the Sub-Commissioners, 
he would repeat what he had said on 
a former occasion—that he knew the 
right hon. Gentleman the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had taken the utmost pains to 
make a proper selection of men. He 
knew that by inquiry, by personal 
interviews, by constant communication 
and consultations with the Land Com- 
missioners themselves, without whose 
concurrence he believed he uever acted 
in one single case, and whose objections 
would have been fatal, his right hon. 
Friend had done everything a man 
could do to appoint thoroughly ca- 
pable men ; and he believed that, on the 
whole, in spite of all the stories that his 
noble Friend had told of them, Mr. 
Forster had been successful in his 
choice. He could almost have wished 
that his noble Friend had been still in 
the House he had so lately quitted, as 
then he would have had the advantage of 
making his attacks in the presence of 
the right hon. Gentleman who had 
made those appointments. In that case 
he would have been answered by his 
(Lord Carlingford’s) right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) himself, whereas 
the answers he could give in this 
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House could only be at second hand, 
With regard to the personal character 
and abilities of the Sub-Commissioners, 
it was the fact that Mr. Meek, who wag 
a practical farmer, an arbitrator, and 
valuer of land, did give his evidence as 
valuer before one of the Sub-Commission 
Courts before his appointment, and that 
his valuation was considered by the Sub- 
Commissioners a low one, and that they 
fixed a rent considerably above his valua- 
tion; but.it by no means followed that 
a gentleman of that kind, who was likely 
to take a favourable view of his client’s 
case, would act unjustly as an arbitrator. 
It was like the case of an engineer who 
might, on one occasion, give evidence in 
Courts of Justice, and, on another occa- 
sion, sit as an arbitrator. He could only 
say that Mr. Meek’s case was very care- 
fully examined by Mr. Forster, who had 
several interviews with him, and formeda 
very favourable opinion of his capacity 
and character. He had also high re- 
commendations, including one from a 
large landowner and a Conservative, Sir 
William Lenox Conyngham, who bore 
very strong testimony to his fitness for 
the office of Sub-Commissioner. If Mr. 
Meek had committed any errors, and 
put too high a value on the tenants’ 
interests, no doubt they would be cor- 
rected by the Court of Appeal. The 
next name he would mention was that 
of Mr. Davidson. His case had been 
before their Lordships on a former occa- 
sion ; and, as regarded him, it might be 
said that he was a man who was also 
highly recommended. He had been a 
practical farmer, a magistrate for County 
Down, and a Coroner for the county, 
and had been strongly recommended by 
persons belonging to both Parties in 
the district—by Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Arthur Hill, Mr. Mulholland, and gen- 
tlemen of that class. He now came 
to the Tyrone Sub-Commission, of which 
Mr. Wylie was the legal member, and 
Mr. Cunningham was one of the other 
members. He was surprised to find that 
his noble Friend had been instructed by 
his correspondents to attack the capacity 
and impartiality of the legal Commis- 
sioners. He had been under the im- 
pression that no fault had been, or could 
be, found with the appointment of the 
legal Commissioners, who, as in the in- 
stance of Mr. Wylie, were men of high 
reputation and standing at the Bar, and 
he did not think that his noble Friend 
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had any right to talk about low attorneys 
as he did. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE: I said small 
attorneys. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sxax) said, he thought it amounted to 
very much the same thing; but, little or 
big, there were only two solicitors ap- 
pointed —Mr. Greer and Mr. John 
George MacCarthy—both of whom were 
men of the highest standing in their 
Profession. The only fact that he knew 
of that could be brought against Mr. 
Wylie was, that he was a member 
of the North-West Circuit of Ireland, 
and that he might possibly practise 
there in future years; but the reason he 
and others were appointed in that part 
of Ireland was that it was found abso- 
lutely necessary for the work of the Land 
Court in Ulster that gentlemen should 
be selected who had some knowledge of 
the Ulster tenant custom. They found the 
greatest complaints among the Ulster 
men when gentlemen were brought from 
the South without any knowledge of the 
custom. That had, no doubt, been a 
difficulty ; but the Land Commission had 
the most perfect confidence in Mr. 
Wylie, as had everyone who knew him 
at the Bar; they had not the smallest 
suspicion that he could possibly swerve 
one inch from his duty, because he hap- 
pened to be a practising barrister on 
the same Circuit. But there was really 
nothing in such suspicions as that. They 
were not wauting on the other side of the 
question ; they were precisely on a par 
with, and not in the least more worthy 
of regard than, those constantly pro- 
duced by extreme advocates of the 
tenants in ‘‘another place.” Such in- 
sinuations were very like what was said 
last vight in ‘‘ another place” with re- 
spect to the appointment of the noble Vis- 
count near him (Viscount Monck), who 
was objected to on the score that he was 
a landiord, and had strong ideas on the 
subject of crime in Ireland. These 
insinuations, which might be made by 
both sides upon these burning questions, 
were not worthy of their Lordships’ at- 
tention. Mr. Cunningham sat upon the 
same Commission with Mr. Wylie, and 
there was nothing in his record which 
should raise any doubt as to his com- 
petency and impartiality. He was a 
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connection in the district or county in 
which he was acting, and the tenants 
were strangers to him. With respect to 
the action of the Tyrone Commission, he 
understood his noble Friend impeached 
it on the ground that, whereas a former 
Sub - Commission had made reductions 
in rent, the present one had made still 
larger reductions; but, to judge with 
the slightest fairness of the matter, they 
must know the nature of the cases which 
the Commissions had to deal with. He 
had a note from a friend of his who was 
the County Court Judge of Tyrone, and 
he said— 

‘*T made it my business to inquire into the 
subject, and in no case did I hear that the Sub- 
Commissioners had reduced the rents too much ; 
while I heard many statements as to their not 
having gone far enough. Of course, I do not 
mean that everyone was satisfied. That would 
be impossible ; but I did not hear any complaint 
to substantiate the statement that rents were 
reduced too much.”’ 


As to Mr. Garland, he was perfectly 
competent by training and education 
for his position. He (Lord Carlingford) 
could hear nothing against him except 
that he was formerly connected with 
a large country store, a general shop, 
to which at one time a public-house 
had been attached. He was a magis- 
trate of Armagh, was coroner for the 
county, had ceased to have any connec- 
tion with the public-house seven years 
ago, and, upon his present appointment, 
had given up his connection with the 
store. But that which really qualified 
him for the appointment was the fact 
that he was largely engaged in farming, 
and had a most complete knowledge of 
the value and tenure of land. In the 
South Mr. Rice was a large landholder, 
holding under a long lease, and he be- 
lieved that all who knew that gentleman 
would say that he was a thoroughly 
competent, straightforward, honourable 
man. He was removed from Cork to 
another county, not because of his con- 
duct, or that there was any fault to be 
found with the manner in which he had 
discharged his duties, but simply to 
avert that vague kind of suspicion of 
which they had heard so much that 
evening. He was informed that the 
only quarter in which Mr. Rice’s ap- 
pointment was unpopular was with the 
Land League, antl that he had incurred 
the displeasure of that organization, be- 
cause he had held aloof from its pro- 


ceedings. A great deal had been said 
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about Mr. Weir in “another place ;” 
but the charges made against him had 
been answered again and again. The 
letter of recommendation which was 
iven him by the Solicitor General for 
land was given at a time when there 
was no question of any election at Derry. 
Mr. Greer was one of the most eminent 
solicitors in the North of Ireland, a 
man of the highest position in his Pro- 
fession, and his appointment was re- 
ceived with a chorus of approval from all 
uarters; and, if he (Lord Carlingford) 
thought it worth while, he could read 
many letters from the highest authorities 
in that gentleman’s favour. He took no 
art in dealing with the tenants of Major 
all, because he was the lessee of the 
site of a villa on the estate ; but a tenant 
upon that property who was so ill- 
advised as to go into Court had his rent 
increased, and it was still further raised 
on appeal. With regard to the general 
action of the Land Courts, the noble 
Lord gave the House a number of par- 
ticular cases, into which he (Lord Oar- 
lingford), for the reasons he had already 
stated, would not attempt to follow him. 
The truth was that the action of the 
Land Oourts could not be judged either 
by the public or by the House except as 
a whole, and upon general considera- 
tions. There were various ways of test- 
ing that action, it was right that it should 
be carefully examined, and he had en- 
deavoured to test it by every means in 
his power. In the first place, he would 
compare the action of the Sub-Com- 
missioners and of the County Court 
Judges. The average reduction of rents 
made by the Sub-Commissioners down 
to a very late day had been 21 per cent 
upon the rentals that came before them ; 
whereas the reductions by County Court 
Judges had been 22 per cent upon the 
rentals that had come before them. It 
appeared, therefore, at all events, that 
the County Court Judges had made not 
less, but actually greater reductions, 
than the Sub-Commissioners. He took 
next the case of the rents that had been 
settled out of Court by arrangement be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and he was 
happy to say that those cases were very 
numerous, and were becoming more 
enormous everyday. The percentage of 
reductions upon these fents was not very 
different ; it amounted to 18 per cent, as 
against the 21 per cent in the case of the 
Sub-Commissioners’ Courts. Next, he 
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Commissions and the raw 4 Courts. 
So many appeals were now heard that 
they could fairly test the action of those 
Courts by the decisions of the Court of 
Appeal. Up to a recent date the Ap- 
peal Courts had heard 416 cases, and 
the average increase upon the whole of 
those cases amounted to only 3 per cent 
and a fraction. In some cases they 
had considerably raised the rents fixed 
by the Sub-Commissioners; but in a 
large number no change had been 
made. His noble Friend, as usual, 
spoke of the indiscriminate reduction of 
rent. He seemed to think that these 
Sub-Commissioners set to work to reduce 
rents indiscriminately down to some 
standard of their own, or, he should 
rather say, without any regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the different cases, and the 
nature of the rentals with which they 
had to deal. He (Lord Carlingford) 
contended that there was not the smallest 
shadow of evidence for that charge; on 
the contrary, all the evidence they had 
tended the other way. It was very diffi- 
cult indeed to attach a distinct mean- 
ing to the charges made; but they 
amounted to this—that the cases already 
decided by the Commissioners repre- 
sented the average reduction of rent that 
would take place all over Ireland, and 
that the landlords who had not yet been 
taken into the Court would have their 
rents reduced in the same way. There 
was no ground whatever for that appre- 
hension. The presumption was that the 
over-rented tenants would be the first 
to seek the benefits of the Act, and he 
thought that they would find, except in 
the cases in which the Land League 
had exercised an influence, that the 
tenants who were reasonably rented did 
not take their landlords into Court. Of 
course, there were exceptions. There 
were a certain number of foolish men 
who ran the risk of endeavouring to 
obtain a reduction even of reasonable 
rents; but anyone who looked at the 
rents fixed would find a considerable 
number of cases in which tenants had 
failed to obtain a reduction of rents, and 
in which rents had been raised. Upon 
that he should like to give them what 
he thought was another interesting test 
as to the action of the Commission. 
This had been furnished him by a friend 
who had taken great pains on the sub- 
ject, and who had made a very careful 
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and avery able analysis of it. The com- 

rison was this. Most of their Lord- 
ships would know that in the autumn of 
1879 a Committee of Irish landlords 
was formed called the Irish Land Com- 
mittee, which, at great labour, provided 
a great deal of valuable information for 
the two Commissions which were ‘then 
sitting. Their Report contained, amongst 
other things, a table of the rents over 
avery large area of Ireland—some 
6,000,000 or 7,000,000 acres— and it 
stated what percentages of those rents 
were found to be under or over the Poor 
Law valuation. It appeared that upon 
that large area there was only a per- 
centage of between 6 and 7 per cent of 
the holdings let at rentals which were 
40 per cent and upward above the Poor 
Law valuation. On the whole, there was 
only that small part which was let at 
that apparently high rental. By way 
of comparison, his informant had taken 
all the rents which had been fixed up 
to this date by the Land Commissioners. 
And what did he find? He found that 
the holdings which had hitherto been 
dealt with by the Land Commissioners 
had been paying, upon the average, a 
rent of no less than 43 per cent above 
the Poor Law valuation. The conclu- 
sion, therefore, was that there was only 
a very small proportion indeed of the 
area in the tables of the landlords’ com- 
mittee which was let at the average rent 
of those holdings which had hitherto 
come into the Court. He could not 
conceive of a comparison which could 
throw more light upon the case. The 
same document showed this fact also, in 
the same conclusive way—that an im- 
mense percentage of the land of Ireland 
was now let at rentals which were as 
low as the average of judicial rents 
which had hitherto been fixed by the 
Commissioners. He had again to repeat 
what seemed to be lost sight of—that 
in the nature of things the worst cases 
were sure to come first. With all these 
facts before them, he did not see how 
it could be said that the Commissioners 
had been indiscriminately reducing rents 
in Ireland. He could not agree with 
his noble Friend, if he thought he had 
done a public service by bringing for- 
ward this question. He did not believe 
that their Lordships would think it of 
advantage that these Land Courts should 
be discredited. It was essential to the 
restoration of peace and order in Ire- 
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land, and for the safety of landed pro- 
perty itself, that the Courts under the 
Land Act should continue to do their 
duty ; and he himself had confidence that 
those Courts, controlled by the Court of 
Appeal, would perform their work fairly 
and impartially, and according to the 
intentions of Parliament. 

Tae Duxe or ABEROORN said, he 
thought that the answer of the noble 
Lord the Lord Privy Seal to the able 
speech of his noble Friend (Lord Bra- 
bourne) had been a most lame and 
impotent conclusion. The noble Lord 
had certainly put the House in posses- 
sion of a number of his convictions with 
respect to the excellence of the Court of 
Sub-Commission under the Land Act; 
but he had totally avoided the question 
raised by his noble Friend, whether fit 
and proper persons had been appointed 
as Judges under the Act, or whether it 
was just to appoint men for the work 
who had strong partizan views. The 
noble Lord had given the House no sort 
of information with regard to the Sub- 
Commissioners who had been referred 
to. He (the Duke of Abercorn) had no- 
thing whatever to say personally against 
either Messrs. Cunningham or Wylie. 
Both of them, doubtless, were excel- 
lent men in private life; but the noble 
Lord was entirely misinformed as to 
the former when he was told that 
Mr. Cunningham had no mercantile 
connections with Londonderry. On 
the very day on which he sat in 
Castle Derg, his traveller was solicit- 
ing orders from the tenants in the same 
town, and the place was only 12 Irish 
miles from his office in Londonderry. 
As regarded Mr. Wylie, he (the Duke of 
Abercorn) had nothing to say against 
his character ; but it was not the less true 
that he was a practising barrister of the 
North-Western Circuit, and that he had 
intimated his intention to return to prac- 
tice at the end of this year, when, no 
doubt, he would be more than human 
if he did not look to receiving briefs 
from the solicitors and farmers who 
came before him. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sat): And the landlords also. 

Tue Duxz or ABEROORN doubted 
it. After the promise given last year, 
that men Pose be appointed without a 


strong partizan bias, he thought the 
int- 
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cumstances of these was contrary to all 
precedent and to impartiality and jus- 
tice. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Carlingford) looked at 
things through rose-coloured spectacles ; 
he seemed to imagine that Irish land- 
lords were happy under the present 
régime. The action of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners reminded one of what took place 
during the French Revolution. The 
French Revolutionists only cut heads 
off, and the Sub-Commissioners cut off 
fortunes, with equal levity and injus- 
tice. With reference to the legal quali- 
fications of the barristers appointed as 
Sub-Commissioners, there was reason 
for not placing confidence in their deci- 
sions. They were not proper persons to 
be appointed to the office. Their salaries 
were too small, and exposed them to the 
temptation of bribery, the legal Com- 
missioners only getting £1,200, and the 
lay Commissioners £700 a-year. The 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal had not 
given them any definite reason why they 
should repose confidence in these inde- 
pendent gentlemen. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, his noble Friend (Lord Brabourne) 
had dealt with the administration of the 
Act. What they mostly complained of 
was the appointment of the Judges to 
decide upon the value of their property. 
He wished to draw their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to a case before one of the County 
Court Judges—that of ‘‘ Egan v. Adair.” 
The Judge was Mr. John Clark. He 
said he knew nothing of land, and if he 
went to see it he should not be a bit 
wiser than the Sub-Commissioners ; but 
he would take the landlord’s rent and 
the Poor Law valuation and take the 
average of the two. He informed the 
suitors that when he visited their district 
again they would know what to expect. 
Now, that was what a County Court 
Judge said of the Sub-Commissioners 
and as to his own intentions, and these 
were the class of Judges that the land- 
lords had to deal with; and it was not 
surprising that they should ask the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack whether he considered that was the 
manner in which justice should be ad- 
ministered, and whether it was a fair 
way of dealing with these cases? He 
understood the noble Lord (Lord Car- 
lingford) to say that Mr. Mulholland 
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Davidson, one of the Assistant Commis- 
sioners, testimonials. He was instructed 
to say that there was no foundation for 
that statement. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Seat): I have no personal knowledge; 
my authority was Mr. Forster. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, 
continuing, said, he did not think the 
remarks of his noble Friend (Lord Bra- 
bourne) had been answered. Seeing the 
noble Viscount opposite ( Viscount Monck) 
in his place, he would take that oppor- 
tunity of congratulating him upon his 
appointment as fourth Commissioner, 
Although every one of their Lordships, 
and the public generally, had the 
greatest belief in his high character, 
he (the Marquess of Waterford) would 
have been much more satisfied with the 
appointment, however, if it had been 
made from that (the Conservative) side 
of the House. The Chief Commissioners 
at present were three strong Liberals; 
and, though it might not be said that the 
noble Viscount would be guided by a 
strong political bias, it could not be said 
that he was not a strong Liberal. As 
the noble Viscount was present he would 
appeal to him to carry out, in the Land 
Commission, the principles which he had 
so often laid down in their Lordships’ 
House — that the rents of the landlords 
should not be reduced in the future as 
they had been reduced in the past. 

Viscount MONCK: I never made 
any statement of the sort. What I 
stated was much to the effect of what 
my noble Friend (Lord Carlingford) 
has stated—namely, that it is natural to 
expect that the worst cases should come 
into the Land Court first, and that it 
would be rash, {from such a limited 
number of reductions of rent, to deduce 
any general conclusions as to what 
future deductions would by made. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he understood from the noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Monck) that there would 
not be such sweeping reductions in 
future—in fact, he had understood him 
to say so on several occasions. He hoped 
that these promises would be carried 
out. At any rate, ke thought that 
their Lordships ought to congratulate 
themselves, as he (the Marquess of 
Waterford) did, on the fact that the noble 
Viscount was to be one of the Commis- 
sioners, for as one of their number pre- 
sent in that House he would be able to 
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explain, from time to time, some of the 
extraordinary decisions that had been 
pronounced. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that he rose for the purpose of dispelling 
the idea that any appeal could be made 
hereafter to any supposed promises or 
pledges which might be imagined to 
have been given expressly or by implica- 
tion on this occasion by his noble Friend 
(the Lord Privy Seal), or by the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Monck). Of course, 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Waterford), who always spoke with the 
greatest possible good humour, could 
not have meant seriously what he said 
with regard to the noble Viscount as one 
of the Commissioners, when he suggested 
that any opinion expressed by the noble 
Viscount, as to what was or was not 
likely to happen hereafter, could have 
the slightest influence upon his judicial 
acts. The noble Viscount, being now 
appointed to a judicial office, would do 
what he (the Lord Chancellor) ventured 
to say no other Judge would ever do, 
unless he were impeached for his conduct 
in his office, if he undertook, before a 
tribunal which was not a Court of Appeal 
from his decisions, to explain, or, still 
more, to defend the decisions of his 
Court. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
complained very strongly against the 
appointments to Sub-Commissionerships 
made by the Government. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
SECOND READING.—QUESTION. 
Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
asked the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville), When the second reading of 
the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill would 
be taken after its passage through the 
House of Commons? The Bill had re- 
cently been very largely altered, and, 
therefore, it would be inconvenient if 
the second reading were fixed for an 
early day. He hoped the noble Earl 
opposite would name Thursday as the 
day on which the Motion that the Bill 
be read a second time would be made. 
Esart GRANVILLE: The Govern- 
ment desire to pass this Bill on as early 
a day as possible. If the Bill arrives in 
the House this evening, or to-morrow, 
We propose to read it a first time and a 
second time on Tuesday. If, however, 
the noble Earl insists upon its postpone- 
ment until Thursday, Her Majesty's 
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Government would yield, but not with- 
out a strong protest against the delay. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
may assume, then, that the second 
reading of the Bill will be fixed for 
Thursday. We cannot wait till mid- 
night merely on the chance of receiving 
the Bill. Besides, we shall want some 
time in which to consider it; and I 
think the second reading ought not to be 
taken before Thursday. 

Eart GRANVILLE consented to take 
the second reading on Thursday next. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
ELECTION PROCEDURE BILL. 
(The Earl of Galloway.) 
(No. 190.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Galloway.) 


Lorpv BALFOUR said, that if he did 
not oppose the second reading of the 
Bill, he sincerely hoped he should not 
be held as committed to what seemed 
to him to be really taking away the juris- 
diction from their Lordships’ House and 
giving it to the Court of Session. He 
did not oppose the second reading, be- 
cause he felt, to some extent, the neces- 
sity of a provision for making up a Roll 
of Scottish Peers, and having that Roll 
called at election times; but he hoped 
that, when the time came for going into 
Committee on the Bill, there would be 
some further explanations from the noble 
Earl promoting the Bill (the Earl of 
Galloway), as to the reasons which in- 
duced him to propose to transfer the 
jurisdiction from their Lordships’ House 
to the Court of Session. Their Lord- 
ships could not fail to observe that their 
House had exercised that jurisdiction 
for a period of 175 years, and the onus 
of proving the necessity for the altera- 
tion lay upon those who proposed it. 
At the time of the Union, the Scottish 
Peers were placed in the same position 
in all respects as Peers of England, with 
the sole exception of sitting and voting 
in that House. He could not but look 
upon it in any other light than as a thing 
derogatory to the Scottish Peerage that 
they should transfer part of their juris- 
diction to a Court inferior to that which 
tried the cases of the Peers of England 
or Ireland. He had another objection 
to the Bill. He believed it would very 
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largely increase the already large ex- 
pense of trying Peerage cases. The 
expense of trying Peerage cases must 
always be large; but if they had two 
Courts instead of one, it would greatly 
increase the expense, for he assumed 
that very few people would rest satisfied 
with the decisions of the Court of Ses- 
sion when power was given of appeal to 
the House of Lords. As the same 
counsel would, in all probability, be en- 
gaged on both occasions, there would be 
a great expense incurred in taking them 
for a time from England to Scotland, 
or from Scotland to England, as well as 
the additional expense of the preliminary 
trial in Scotland. Another reason why 
he should like to have some explanation 
of this proposed transference of juris- 
diction was, because he saw that two 
of the noble Lords who voted in Com- 
mittee in favour of the transference 
voted in a contrary way in 1874, when 
they were Members of the Committee 
appointed in that year on the same 
question, which Committee also recom- 
mended the making up of the Roll, but 
with this further condition, that it should 
be made up under the supervision of 
the House of Lords. It seemed to him 
that it would be very satisfactory if 
they could have from them a statement 
of what had happened since 1874 to 
alter their opinions on this matter. One 
word more. It seemed to him that the 
Bill, since he had seen it in print, went 
further than the recommendations of the 
majority of the Committee. Provision 
for making up the Roll was just what 
all of them assented to; but their Lord- 
ships would see that, by the 5th clause 
of the Bill, it was provided that any 
oo who might think that his name 

ad been improperly removed from the 
Roll might petition the Court of Session 
to place his name on the Roll; and 
some words in that section seemed to 
contemplate the possibility of a Peer, in 
whose favour judgment had been given 
by the House of Lords, having to petition 
the Court of Session. When a Peer 
who had already had his case decided in 
their Lordships’ House presented a Peti- 
tion, it should not be overruled by the 
decision of the Court of Session or any 
other Court. He merely made these re- 
marks in order that the promoters of the 
Bill should not be able to say, when they 
went into Committee on the Bill, that 
they had been taken by surprise. It 
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seemed to him that their Lordships 
should inquire very closely into the mat- 
ter before they allowed it to become law, 
What he had said had been purely with 
the object of eliciting from those who 
promoted the Bill some further state- 
ment in its favour than they had already 
made. 

Toe Marquess or HUNTLY said, 
the noble Lord who had just sat down 
(Lord Balfour) must be under some 
misapprehension, for the Bill did not, in 
his (the Marquess of Huntly’s) opinion, 
take away the jurisdiction of the House 
of -Lords. The noble Lord’s opinion 
must have been formed upon a very 
hasty examination of the provisions of 
the Bill. There was, no doubt, a pro- 
vision that the Court of Session might 
first hear cases, and that House, if it 
saw fit, mightconfirm the judgment of the 
Court of Session ; but the Bill distinctly 
provided for the ultimate decision of all 
cases in the House of Lords, so that the 
inconvenience in the present election of 
Representative Peers might be sim- 
plified in certain ways. They in Scot- 
land were grievously tormented with 
some very obnoxious scenes at elections 
of Representative Peers; and the Report 
of the Committee was most strongly in 
favour of an improvement in the pro- 
cedure, and he certainly thought the 
first thing they ought to do was to 
remedy the existing state of things. He 
believed that if the second reading of 
the Bill were carried, there would be a 
great many Amendments as to those 
clauses which dealt with the proceedings 
in connection with the Peerage; and, 
from what he had heard, he believed 
there would be a certain suggestion 
made which would improve the Bill. 
He thought the object of the Bill a very 
good one indeed, and he hoped it would 
be allowed to pass the second reading, 
so that it might be fully considered in 
Committee. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
quite agreed that there was no reason 
why the Bill should not be read a second 
time. It contained some clauses upon 
which there was not a serious amount 
of difference of opinion, and for the 
sake of those clauses alone, apart from 
the question of the very proper object 
the Bill had in view, it should pass that 
stage. He was bound to say that while 
the noble Marquess who had just spoken 
(the Marquess of Huntly) was perfectly 
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correct in saying that the Bill did not 
take away the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords, on the other hand, he (the 
Lord Chancellor) could not butthink that 
the manner in which it met the diffi- 
culty was both inconvenient and not 
calculated either to promote the dignity 
of the House or that of the Court of 
Session. That House, since the Union, 
had exercised all such jurisdiction, he 
might, in fact, say exclusively, for a 
great many years past; and, seeing that 
the Scottish Peerage stood upon the 
same level as the Peerage of the United 
Kingdom in all other respects except 
that it was only represented in that 
House, and upon the same in all respects 
as the Peerage of Ireland, he thought it 
would be an anomaly and an inconsis- 
tency if the question of the titles of 
Peers were dealt with on substantially 
different lines in Scotland. It therefore 
appeared to him that so many of the 
clauses of the Bill as introduced a new 
procedure, which was to take precedence 
of the jurisdiction to be exercised by 
that House, in the Court of Session 
were anomalous and inconsistent with 
the dignity of the House, if it was to 
have substantial jurisdiction. He ven- 
tured to advise their Lordships to con- 
sider whether, on the assumption that 
the Bill would now be read a second 
time, those clauses ought not to be 
omitted, and a provision introduced in 
Committee, that all questions of-errors, 
by omission or otherwise, in the Roll 
might be raised by Petition to Her 
Majesty, which Petitions should be re- 
ferred to the House, and be taken in the 
ordinary way by a Committee of Privi- 
leges, that Committee having power, if 
they thought fit, to refer any questions 
to the Court of Session, subject to their 
own further consideration. In that 
manner a decision would be obtained in 
a direct way under the authority of the 
House; and the House would, in that 
case, be quite certain to show as much 
respect to any opinion which, upon a 
reference made to it, might be expressed 
by the Court of Session as ought to be 
shown. Those were his views as to the 
best way of dealing with the subject. 
Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH said, 
that he had taken a deep interest in the 
subject for many years, and he shared 
the opinion of the noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack that to refer 
these matters to the Court of Session in 
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the manner proposed by the Bill was 
not at all a proper mode of dealing with 
it. He had not the slightest doubt that 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Galloway) 
was not aware that the Roll of English 
Peers was laid upon the Table of the 
House; but no one would ever dream 
that the Roll should be referred to the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. That would 
be very much the same thing as sub- 
mitting the Roll of the Scotch Peers to 
the Court of Session. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuaatr- 
MAN of Commirrexs) thought that a Roll 
of the Scotch Peers should be prepared 
and submitted to their Lordships’ House 
before the Bill was further proceeded 
with. At the present time, they were 
not at all certain that what was now pro- 
posed was the best mode to be adopted. 
The Bill did not come into operation till 
1884, so that if the question were de- 
ferred till next Session there would be 
ample time. In his opinion, the whole 
of the proposed arrangements with re- 
gard to the Court of Session must be 
derogatory to their Lordships’ House. 

Lorp MONCREIFF said, that as he 
had the honour of being the Chairman 
of the Committee on whose Report the 
Bill was founded, and as he agreed with 
the recommendations of the Committee, 
he was most anxious to say a few 
sentences, in order to bring out more 
clearly the real object of the proposi- 
tion, and what evil it was intended 
to remedy. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack said very truly 
that the Peers of Scotland were put 
exactly on the same footing as those of 
England, with the exception of not 
having a seat in the House of Lords. 
They were restricted to certain Repre- 
sentatives elected by themselves from 
their own Body. But there was an 
anomaly, and there had been an anomaly 
ever since the Union, which he (Lord 
Moncreiff) thought was peculiar to the 
Peerage of Scotland, and out of that 
anomaly arose the difference with which 
they had to deal. The Peers of Scot- 
land required no formality at all in the 
assumption of their titles, and there was 
no tribunal before whom it was neces- 
sary to go to prove their right. When 
a question of controversy arose, then, no 
doubt, they had recourse to their Lord- 
ships’ House or the Committee of Privi- 
leges; but, in regard to those whose 
right had. never been challenged, they 
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stood upon their title, without any for- 
mality ever having been gone through, 
to show that they were entitled to the 
honour. One result of that was that 
when the Peers met to elect their Re- 
presentatives, there was no authority 
by which it could be determined whe- 
ther the votes which were tendered in 
support of one candidate or another were 
the votes of Peers at all. There was a 
Roll which was read out, which contained 
the titles only and not the names; and 
the result had been, as everybody knew, 
who had ever known anything at all of 
those elections, that it had happened, 
over and over again, that persons had 
answered to the titles of Peerages called 
out who had, in reality, no claim what- 
ever; yet the Scotch Peers had no power 
to decide which was right and which 
was wrong. The noble. Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Buccleuch) must have 
known that remedies from the existing 
state of things had been proposed from 
time to time. In 1822, a Resolution of 
the House was passed in regard to the 
assumption of titles; but it was never 
acted upon, and it was ultimately re- 
sient In 1847, there was an Act passed 
or the purpose of bringing up protests 
taken on the occasion of such elections 
to the House; but, as it had turned out, 
that had been practically as inoperative 
as the otherwas. In 1874, a recommenda- 
tion was made that the Roll should be 
made up under the sanction of the House, 
but nothing whatever had been done. 
His main object, in rising on the present 
occasion, was to express a hope that, in 
whatever way the object might be ac- 
complished, that would not turn out to 
be another as abortive an attempt to 
put the meeting of Scotch Peers for the 
election of a Representative upon a de- 
corous footing as the former attempts 
had been. As to the present proposals, 
the real reason for consulting the Court 
of Session was this—there were two 
things to be done. The first was to 
make up the Roll, and the Roll could 
only be made up by disposing of the 
list of protests which had been made to 
the existing Peers. The second was to 
decide how the names of the successors 
of the existing Peers were to be placed 
upon the Roll in future. That would 
not be, in general, a matter of contro- 
versy, because the pedigree of those 
Peers would be readily ascertained. It 
seemed to him that it would be using 


Lord Moncraf 


{LORDS} 
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rather cumbrous machinery for effecting 
small results if the proposals of the 
noble and learned Lined: (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) as toa Petition to the Queen, and 
the consideration of questions by a Com- 
mittee of Privileges, were adopted. This 
was a matter in which the dignity of the 
Scottish Peerage was very much con- 
cerned; but, so far from the present 
Bill being injurious to the dignity of the 
House, he believed it would have no 
such tendency. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday the 1st of 
August next. 


PUBLIC OFFICES SITE BILL.—(No. 184.) 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 


ing read. 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL asked that the debate might be 
adjourned. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
must decline to assent to that course 
being taken. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 8*.” 
—(Zhe Earl of Kimberley.) 


Lorpv STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL, in rising to move that the Bill be 
read a third time that day three months, 
said, he would remind the House that he 
had stated several objections to the Bill 
on the second reading, though, in the 
face of those objections, the House had 
read the Bill a second time and passed it 
through Committee. But in its progress 
through those stages new facts had been 
elicited which showed that the Spring 
Gardens site for the proposed Public 
Offices was not the proper one, and that 
the Parliament Street and George Street 
site was to be preferred. That was not 
only so in an architectural, but also in a 
sound and economical, point of view. 
Accordingly, his object now in opposing 
the third reading was to give their 
Lordships an opportunity of reconsider- 
ing the matter. This Bill was entirely 
in defiance of architectural opinion. It 
was in defiance of the decision of the 
tribunal of 1874, and it was contrary to 
the evidence of 1877. It would simply 
result in the destruction of Spring 
Gardens and the Admiralty, and woul 
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be followed by embittered controversies 
as to the destination of a site that ought 
never to have been desecrated. He 
would conclude by moving the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Amendment moved, to leave out 
(“now”) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘this day three months.”)— 
(The Lord Stratheden and Campbell.) 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY opposed 
the Motion. 


On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? 


Resolved in the Affirmative. 
Bill read 3* accordingly, and passed. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 2\st July, 1882. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Puniic Bu.ts—Ordered—First 
Reading — Pensions Commutation* [252]; 
Poor Law Amendment * [251]. 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Ireland) * [250]; Enxtail (Scotland) * [248]. 
Select Committee — Report — Wellesley Bridge 

(Limerick) *. 

Committee —- Partnerships (re-comm.) [179]— 

R.P. 


Committee — Report—Considered as amended — 
Third Reading—Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
(re-comm.) [241], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_——-0-— 


BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—MARY McCAFFREY, 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mary McCaffrey, principal tea- 
cher of the Newtownbatter (county 
Fermanagh) Female National School, 
was, in consequence of a physical injury 
received through the falling of a black- 
board in the schoolroom, discharged in 
1873, after seventeen and a-quarter 
years’ service, with a gratuity of 
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£38 10s.; whether Miss McCaffrey having 
recovered from the physical disability, 
lately applied for admission to training, 
with a view to re-entering the service of 
the Education Board ; and, whether the 
Government will either direct her re-ad- 
mission, or order a supplementary grant 
to be made, by way of some provision 
towards the subsistence of an employée 
discharged through no fault of her 
own? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I find that the 
Question of the hon. Member sets forth 
the facts of Miss McCaffrey’s case with 
substantial accuracy. A supplementar 
grant cannot be awarded to Miss MoOat- 
frey, who received the full gratuity to 
which she was entitled at the time of her 
retirement; and by Rule 220 of the 
Commissioners, a Rule which was dic- 
tated to them by the Treasury as abso- 
lutely requisite and binding— 


‘Under no circumstances can a teacher who 
received a retiring gratuity or a pension be re- 
admitted to the service of the Board.” 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
FOYNES HARBOUR. 


Mr. SYNAN asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether the Board of 
Works steam-dredge was removed by 
their orders to Foynes Harbour on the 
River Shannon; whether it remained 
there about three weeks idle, while the 
harbour is being silted up, to the great 
inconvenience of all trade; and, whether 
any steps will be taken to improve that 
harbour to accommodate the largely in- 
creasing trade arising from the gs 4 
ment of the mackerel fishery at the 
mouth of the Shannon, besides the great 
increase likely to arise from the Ameri- 
can steamers calling there ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: There was some 
interruption in the work of dredging at 
Foynes Harbour, owing to a heap of 
stones which had to be removed by 
divers. A considerable sum has been 
expended in the last two years in im- 
provements to the harbour, with results 
which, I am informed, are. satisfactory ; 
but the state of the finances of the Shan- 
non Trust does not admit of unlimited 
expenditure there. 

Mr. SYNAN said, the last part of 
the Question had not been answered. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am told that at 
present the harbour is in a satisfactory 


condition, 
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LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—RIOTS 
AT BELFAST. — 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been drawn 
to a series of assaults committed on 
Roman Catholics, in the neighbourhood 
of Falls Road, Belfast, about a week ago, 
by policemen and non-Catholics; and, 
what exertions have been made to bring 
the guilty parties to justice ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The real facts 
of the case are these:—Some disturb- 
ances took place in Belfast on the nights 
of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th instant, 
in the neighbourhood of the Falls Road. 
The police, in the discharge of their 
duties, were obliged to clear the streets, 
and keep the contending parties asunder. 
While performing this duty they were 
assailed with stones, and whenever this 
occurred they dispersed the rioters with 
their batons. The rioters, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, were treated alike, 
and no more force was used than the 
circumstances demanded. Several per- 
sons of both parties have been arrested 
and punished by the magistrates, re- 
ceiving sentences of from one to six 
months’ imprisonment. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—STOKESTOWN 
UNION—MR. FLYNN. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will order a sworn investi- 
gaticn into the charges made against 
Mr. Flynn, returning officer of the 
Stokestown Union, county Roscommon, 
in connection with the late election for a 
guardian of the poor in the electoral 
division of Ballygarden ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The question of 
ordering an inquiry as to the validity of 
the return made by the Returning Offi- 
cer at the late election of a Guardian 
for the electoral division of Ballygarden 
in the Stokestown Union is under the 
consideration of the Local Government 
Board, and they are in communication 
with the complainant on the subject. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — 
JAMES MURPHY. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any special reason for 
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the further detention of Mr. James 


Murphy, of Kilmore, county Roscommon, 
who has now been in prison over seven 
months; and, if not, whether he will 
now order his release from custody ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
fully considered James Murphy’s case 
on the 13th instant, and decided that he 
could not at present order his release. 


ARMY—STAFF APPOINTMENTS, 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn of all the cases in which the warrant 
limiting staff appointments in the Army 
to a term of five years has been in- 
fringed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My hon. Friend 
has probably not noticed a very full 
Return on this subject circulated a few 
days ago. It is entitled ‘‘ Army Staff 
Appointments,”’ and numbered 147. It 
gives all he requires. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)— 
REPORT OF INSPECTORS. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, When the Report of the Inspectors 
of Lunatics on Irish Lunatic Asylums 
for the year ending the 31st of March 
last will be presented to Parliament ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Inspectors 
of Lunatics cannot fix any date for the 
presentation of their Report. It is, how- 
ever, in the hands of the printers, and 
the Inspectors hope to have it ready 
before the close of the Session. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY —THE 
DEPUTY INSPECTOR GENERAL- 
SHIP. 


Coroner O’BEIRNE (for Mr. 
O’Suavucunessy) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any determination has been 
arrived at as to the filling up of the 
vacant post of Deputy Inspector General 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; the 
matter has not yet been finally deter- 
mined. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL— 
REPAYMENT OF LOAN. 


Carrain AYLMER asked Mr. Attor- 
ney General for Ireland, Whether, in 
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the case where a tenant who has bor- 
rowed money under the Arrears Bill, 
repayable over a number of years, dies, 
and leaves his farm to his eldest son, 
and the tenant right in same to younger 
children, the further instalments would 
be claimed from son, or from the other 
children ; and, in case such tenant right 
was sold, whether the balance still due 
would be payable out of proceeds of 
same ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) re- 
gretted that he had failed entirely to 
understand the Question, which was 
somewhat of the nature of a legal conun- 
drum. What would, in point of fact, 
take place would be this—that the half- 
yearly instalments would be perable by 
the tenant, and they would be charged 
upon the tenancy; and if the tenant 
failed to pay, the tenancy would be sold. 
The tenancy included the saleable in- 
terest of the tenant, and that was what 
he understood the hon. and gallant 
Member called his tenant right. If a 
man left a farm to his son, that included 
his interest. 

Caprain AYLMER said, the Question 
was founded on a statement of the Prime 
Minister’s, who said that in Ulster the 
tenant sometimes left his farm to his 
eldest son and the tenant right to his 
younger children. 


TRELAND—THE LADIES’ LAND 
LEAGUE. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that two policemen 
regularly attend the meetings of the 
Ladies’ Land League of Castlecomer, in 
the county of Kilkenny, contrary to the 
wishes of the members of the same; and, 
whether he will take steps to have such 
action, on behalf of the constabulary, dis- 
continued for the future ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Question 
only appeared yesterday. I have got 
the answer by telegraph; but I do not 
like to answer Questions till I have the 
Papers before me. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Sir HARRY VERNEY asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther the work of the Channel Tunnel 
has been stopped, according to the pro- 
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mise given by him; and, whether the 
work has been carried beyond low-water 
mark ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : In answer to 
my hon. and gallant Friend I must 
trouble the House with a short state- 
ment of the facts. On the 29th of March 
last the Board of Trade received a plan 
from the hon. Member for Hythe (Sir 
Edward Watkin), showing that on the 
23rd of March the works connected with 
the experimental boring had nearly at- 
tained the limit of low-water mark. On 
the Ist of April the Board of Trade de- 
manded the discontinuance of the opera- 
tions. On the 6th of April the Secretary 
of the Submarine Railway Company re- 
plied, acquiescing in the orders of the 
Board of Trade; and on the 9th of April 
the hon. Member for Hythe wrote that 
the Company had submitted to the order 
of the Board of Trade, and that he had 
peremptorily ordered the works to be 
stopped. He alleged that there was 
danger to life, owing to defective venti- 
lation, and asked that a small ventilating 
heading might be allowed from shaft 
No. 3 to join the extension of shaft No. 
2. On the 10th of April I informed him 
that I was unable to assent to any fur- 
ther progress, except with the one sole 
purpose of preventing danger to life, 
and I proposed that the engineers to the 
Board of Trade should immediately visit 
the Tunnel to arrange the steps that 
might be necessary for such protection. 
I stated to the House on a previous 
occasion the circumstances under which 
this official visit of inspection was evaded 
and postponed by the Submarine Channel 
Company, and it did not, in fact, take 
place until the 8th of July, after a suit 
had been instituted for the purpose of 
obtaining it. The investigations were 
completed on the 15th instant, and it 
then appeared from the Report of the 
engineers—first, that it has never been 
necessary that a single inch of cutting 
should have taken place in order to 
protect life or to secure ventilation ; 
secondly, that, in spite of the repeated 
orders of the Board of Trade, the pro- 
mise of the Secretary of the Submarine 
Company, and the personal assurance 
of the hon. Member himself, the sub- 
stantial work of boring has nevertheless 
been carried forward to a distance of 
more than 600 yards below low-water 
mark. Under these circumstances, I 





have communicated with the solicitors 
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to the Company, in a letter of which the 
last paragraph is as follows :— 

In calling attention to these acts, which 
appear to constitute a flagrant breach of faith 
on the part of the Company, the Board of Trade 
have charged me to say that, having regard to 
the state of facts now ascertained, it appears to 
be absolutely necessary to intimate to the de- 
fendants that the order of Mr. Justice Kay of 
July 5 must be strictly and literally adhered to, 
and that ‘the Board of Trade require that no 
work of any kind for maintenance, ventilation, 
drainage, or otherwise shall be executed until 
full notice of the intention to execute such 
works has been given to the Board.’ 


PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS —A 
SATURDAY SITTING. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
wish to ask about the Business to-mor- 
row. We understand there is to be a 
meeting of the House to-morrow, and 
that certain Bills had been put down by 
the Government. But I believe that 
last night, or rather this morning early, 
some other Bills were put down for con- 
sideration to-morrow. We ought to 
have a clear understanding on the sub- 
ject. It.isalways an inconvenient thing 
to have a Saturday’s Sitting; but when 
there has been one there has been gene- 
rally a clear understanding that only 
Government Business will be taken, and 
that the Bills of private Members will 
not be proceeded with. When the Go- 
vernment Business is over I think they 
ought to move the adjournment of the 
House. 

Mr. CHILDERS : The understanding 
on the part of the Government was 
simply this—they have put down certain 
Bills which will have priority to-morrow, 
and when these Bills have been gone 
through, they will move the adjourn- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. GIBSON said, he hoped that if 
the effect of this arrangement would be to 
postpone the Sunday Closing (Ireland) 
Bill, the Government would bear in mind 
the great importance of, and the deep 
interest which was felt in, the subject. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Will 
the Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Pill be the first Order of the Day to- 
™ srrow ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes; that will be 
the first Order. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I suppose that 
the declaration of the Prime Minister 
will be kept in view that no other 
Bills of a contentious character will be 
taken ? 


Mr, Chamberlain 
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Mr. CHILDERS: There are one or 
two small Bills, such as the Militia Con. 
solidation Bill and the Reserve Forces 
Acts Consolidation Bill, which will be 
put down, and not being of a conten- 
tious character will be taken. 

Mr. R.N. FOWLER: Is it the inten- 
tion of the Government to take the Go- 
vernment Annuities and Assurance Bill? 

Mr. FAWCETT: After what occurred 
last Saturday I will not put down the 
Bill for to-morrow, but postpone it until 
Monday. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for War would let hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway know the 
nature of the reply which he made to 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that the Govern- 
ment would move the adjournment of 
the House to-morrow after they had 
transacted their own Business. He ob- 
jected to that sort of thing. He and 
other hon. Members sat in the House 
constantly until nearly breakfast-time in 
the morning, in order to do alittle work 
for the public utility, and they decidedly 
objected to the two Front Benches, who 
went home early, coming down next 
morning and summarily disposing, after 
a free exchange of courtesies, of the 
Bills of private Members. 

Mr. CHILDERS: LI certainly do 
not belong to that section of the two 
Front Benches who go to bed early. 
My average time has been about 3 
o’clock in the morning. It is not a 
matter of understanding between the 
two Front Benches, but aa understand- 
ing with the House, and precisely 
the same understanding was arrived at 
before last Saturday’s Sitting. [Sir 
Srarrorp Nortscore: And in former 
years.] I referred to the last Sitting 
because it is within the recent memory 
of hon. Members. When the Govern- 
ment have got through their Business 
they will move the adjournment of the 
House. If the hon. Member opposes 
that Motion, we shall do our best to 
defeat him. 

Mr. BROADHURST gave Notice 
that he would resist the proposal 
strongly. 

Mr. MONK inquired whether the 
Government Bills would have precedence 
of the Bills of private Members at to- 
morrow’s Sitting ? 
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_ Mr. SPEAKER said, the Government 
Bills would have precedence. 

Carrain AYLMER asked whether, if 
the Government Business should be pro- 
tracted, they would close the debate at 
a reasonable hour—at 7 or half-past 7 
o'clock, for instance ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No; we eannot 
undertake to fix a particular hour. We 
shall do our best to be reasonable. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
honourable Baronet the Member for 
Durham, when he purposed to bring 
forward his Resolution upon the Opium 
traffic; and, whether he would bring 
it on after half-past 11 o’clock ? 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, it would be 
almost impossible, in the present state of 
Business, for him to bring on thisevening 
his Motion in reference to the Opium 
Question. Certainly he should not pro- 
ceed with so important a matter after 
half-past 11 o’clock. In default of any 
better mode, he would proceed by way 
of interrogatories addressed to the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs and 
the Secretary of State for India; and 
he proposed also to bring forward on the 
Estimates his Motion in reference to the 
salary of the Minister in China. 


POST OFFICE — TELEGRAPHIC COM. 
MUNICATION WITH INDIA. 


Mr. GILBERT LEIGH asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a letter in the 
“Times” of the 18th instant, on the 
subject of our telegraphic communica- 
tion with India; and, whether, if it is 
true that this communication is entirely 
through Mahomedan countries, he will 
take steps to place this communication 
beyond the control of any hostile Ma- 
homedan combination, by extending the 
line from Cape de Verde, via St. Helena, 
to the Cape ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: My attention has 
been called to the letter mentioned by 
the hon. Member; but I have to state 
that submarine ocean telegraphs are not 
under the control of the Post Office, 
and as the Question involves one of 
general policy, I scarcely feel competent 
to reply to it. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIUNS)— 
DESPATCH OF TROOPS. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whether 
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it isintended to despatch some of the 
Household Cavalry to Egypt in case 
cavalry are sent; and, in that case, what 
reduction would be made in the weight 
of the men’s accoutrements ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Baronet, I have to say that, pend- 
ing Her Majesty’s approval, I could not 
state the composition of the foree going 
to the Mediterranean garrisons. Should 
any portion of the Household Cavalry 
be sent the weight of their accoutrements 
will be considerably reduced. 

Smr WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War alluded to 
some expedition being got ready. Last 
week the Prime Minister informed him 
that we were not at war with anyone. 
Were we at war with anyone now, or 
not? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The answerI gave 
was that, pending Her Majesty’s appro- 
val, I could not state the composition of 
the force which was going to the Medi- 
terranean garrisons. Beyond that I 
have nothing to say. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: My Ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman was 
this :— With reference to what the Prime 
Minister said last week, that we were 
not at war with anyone, are we now at 
war with anyone, or are we not? 

Mr. CHILDERS: If the hon. 
Baronet waits till Monday he will have 
full information. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—POLICY 
OF HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has seen the statement 
in the recent speech of M. de Frey- 
cinet— 

“That England loyally supported France in 
opposing the intervention of the Sultan in Egypt 
as Sovereign of that Country, but only as man- 
datory of Europe ; ”’ 
and, whether he has addressed any re- 
presentations to the French Government 
on the subject ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
sentence quoted is not very clear in the 
reports, and it is not the custom of Her 
Majesty’s Government, as I have often 
stated, to take any notice of declarations 
made in foreign Assemblies by foreign 
Ministers; but the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will be found in 
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great detail in the Papers. Perhaps it 
may be convenient that I should now 
state that the Government are going to 
lay before the House this afternoon fur- 
ther Papers on the Egyptian Question in 
addition to those which, we hope, will 
be distributed to-morrow. The Papers 
we are now laying on the Table will, we 
hope, be in the hands of hon. Members 
on Monday morning. The Papers will 
include the instructions of Her Majesty’s 
Government to Lord Dufferin on going 
into theConference,and the IdenticNote to 
the Porte asking the Porte to send troops 
to Egypt. To that document I referred 
yesterday, and it will be presented in 
French as well as in English. Among 
the Papers will be the Declaration of 
France and England with regard to the 
Suez Canal, which I also read to the 
House yesterday, and an extract from 
the supplementary instructions to Lord 
Dufferin as to not excluding the co-ope- 
ration of Turkey and other Powers. We 
cannot, however, give the whole of the 
latest instructions to Lord Dufferin as 
long as the Conference is sitting; but 
the most important will be given. The 
Papers will also include the answer 
of the Porte to the invitation to send 
troops. That answer was received yes- 
terday. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Before the 
a debate on Monday, will any 
information be supplied by the Govern- 
ment as to the origin of the riots at 
Alexandria on June 11, as to whether 
they originated on the Egyptian or the 
European side, and as to the comparative 
loss of life on both sides? I shall press 
the matter further, because I consider it 
absolutely essential to the consideration 
of the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty when Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour’s Report on the 
proceedings of the 11th of June would 
be presented ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
It will be laid on the Table as soon as 
possible—I should think in time for 
circulation on Monday or Tuesday. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Will 
it be laid in time for Monday’s debate ? 
It is six weeks old now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
am uncertain whether it can be laid on 
the Table in time for the debate ; but I 
will do all that can be done. 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 








(Political Affairs). 


Mr. BOURKE: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question arising out of the 
answer he has just given—namely, 
Whether the Papers to be laid on- the 
Table will explain what is meant by the 
phrase ‘‘ sole action,” for the Prime 
Minister the other day drew a distinction 
between the Protocole de Désintéressement 
and what he called ‘sole action?” [ 
cannot find anything in the Papers re- 
lating to that; but I should like to 
know whether, if such a document ex- 
ists, it will be laid on the Table with the 
Papers to which the hon. Baronet has 
just alluded? Perhaps the hon. Baronet 
will also inform the House whether there 
is any news from Alexandria that he can 
conveniently communicate ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
not received any news. Ido not know 
whether the Admiralty have received 
any to-day. With regard to the Question 
as to further Papers respecting the 
Protocole de Désinteréssement, and the un- 
derstanding of the Conference as to 
‘sole action ’’—which was not, strictly 
speaking, a protocol—neither of them 
can be laid on the Table, because they 
are a part of the proceedings of the 
Conference which the Ambassadors do 
not wish to be made public. They are 
repeatedly alluded to in the newspapers 
and in this House; but we cannot 
present them in view of the declaration 
of the Ambassadors. 

Mr. BOURKE: Can the hon. Mem- 
ber explain what the meaning of the 
phrase ‘‘sole action’? was, because I 
understood the Prime Minister to say that 
the reason of the action of the Govern- 
ment with respect to the Suez Canal has 
arisen out of the agreement as to the 
“sole action,” and not out of the 
Protocole de Désintéressement ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: If 4 
Question is placed on the Paper for 
Monday I will give the fullest answer it 
is possible to give; and, if necessary, I 
will communicate with Lord Dufferin by 
telegraph. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Possibly the Secretary to the Admiralty 
can let us know whether there is any 
news from Alexandria. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
have no news to give to the House; in 
fact, there is none. : 

Mr. O’KELLY: On Monday I will 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
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Foreign Affairs, Whether his attention 

has been called to a statement published 

this morning that a number of respect- 

able inhabitants in Alexandria have been 

robbed by British soldiers, and will ask 

if measures are to be taken for their 
unishment ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I would 
suggest to the hon. Member that the 
Question had better be addressed to the 
military authorities, as the matter would | 
notcome under my cognizance. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have quite re- 
cently received a telegram, which con- 
tains nothing but what appears to be a 
summary or partial citation from Pro- 
clamations by Arabi; but asit is of some 
interest it may be well to make it known 
to the House. The telegram runs as 
follows :— 

“Two Proclamations of Arabi to various 
Provinces in Egypt have beenissued. He calls | 
on all Egyptians to assist in expelling her 
irreconcilable enemies—the English. He accuses | 
the Khedive of treason, and of keeping the 
Ministersin Alexandria by force. He charges | 
the English with killing Egyptian troops and | 
of shooting unarmed Egyptians in the streets. | 
He adds that the Khedive remains at night | 


among the English, and by day returns to shore | 
to order the continued slaughter of Moham- | 


medans in the streets of Alexandria.” | 





This is the citation, and I have omitted 
only afew words in the telegram, which | 


are not material to the information of | 
the House. He further states— 


“ The entire country is under military law as 
heretofore, and that only his orders are to be 
obeyed. Military preparations are to be actively 
pursued, and disobedience will be summarily 
punished.”’ 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Have the Go- 
vernment any information as to the re- 
ported closing or damming of the mouth 
of the Suez Canal? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Nothing what- 
ever beyond what was communicated | 
yesterday. 

Mr. LEAMY: There is a statement 
that great pressure has been brought to 
bear on the Khedive to induce him 
to declare Arabi a rebel. Is that 
true ? 


{Juxy 21, 1882} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


0. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) (re- 
committed) BILL.—[Briz 241.] 


(Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Childers, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Ireland.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 20th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


New Clause :— 
Part III. 
Emigration. 
(Power of guardians to borrow for emigration.) 

From and after the passing of this Act, the 
board of guardians of any union in Ireland are 
authorised to borrow money for the purpose of 
defraying or assisting to defray the expenses of 
the emigration of poor persons resident within 
their union, or any electoral division thereof, in 
manner provided by ‘‘ The Poor Law Amend- 
ment (Irelend) Act, 1849,’’ as amended by 
subsequent Acts, subject to the following modi- 
fications (that is to say) : 

(1.) The provisions of the said Act in 
relation to the repayment of the advance 
by annual instalments shall not apply ; 

(2.) The advances may be made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works out of 
any moneys granted to them for the 
purpose of loans in place of the Public 
‘Works Loans Commissioners; 

(3.) Every such advance made by the 
Commissioners of Public Works shall 
bear interest at the rate of three and-a- 
half per centum per annum, or at such 
other rate as the Treasury may from time 
to time fix, in order to enable the advance 
to be made without loss to the Exche- 
quer ; 

(4.) Every such advance made by the Com- 
missioners of Public Works, and the 
interest thereon, shall be repaid within 
such period from the date of the advance, 
not being less than fifteen years nor more 
than thirty years, as the Treasury may 
from time to time fix ; 

For the purposes of this Act ‘‘ The Poor Law 
Amendment (Ireland) Act, 1849,’ means the 
Act of the Session of the twelfth and thirteenth 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter one hundred and four ; 


New Clause (Power of guardians to 
borrow for emigration,)—(Mr. Trevel- 


yan,)—brought up, and read the first 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE : Thisis a | timo. 


Question which seems to me to come 
within the category of those which, ac- 
cording to the declaration of the Prime 
Minister yesterday, touched on debatable 
matters. It is one, therefore, that I 


cannot answer. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 


time.’’ 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 


not want to make any unfair remarks on 
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Her Majesty’s Government in reference 
to this matter. He thought the Com- 
mittee generally, and the Irish Mem- 
bers in particular, had some reason to 
complain that this important subject 
should be postponed to a time when they 
had no opportunity of giving it the full 
discussion it deserved. The difficulty 
they were placed in was this—they were 
most anxious the Bill should be passed 
into law, and that at the earliest moment 
possible; and he thought he could call 
on the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General for Ireland, and other 
right hon. and hon. Members sitting 
upon the Treasury Bench who were 
interested in the measure, to bear testi- 
mony that hon Members on the Opposi- 
tion side below the Gangway had done 
all they could to accelerate the passage 
ofthe Bill through the House. How- 
ever, the position they were in was this 
—a proposal of a most important charac- 
ter had been made to the House, and it 
was shown that a good deal of strong 
feeling existed with regard to it in Ire- 
land. They were in this dilemma— 
either they had to delay the Bill, the 
passage of which they most earnestly 
desired ; or they had to swallow whole- 
sale the proposal on the subject of emi- 
gration made by the Government, with- 
out giving it that detailed criticism 
which they considered its importance de- 
manded. | Jnterruption. | He must, at the 
outset, point out that any discussion of 
this clause would not be facilitated by the 
very earnest conversation that was going 
on on the Benches below the Gangway 
opposite. He wished, before he discussed 
the clause itself, to offer to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
. Lord Lieutenant his thanks for the very 
lucid and sympathetic manner in which 
he had introduced the clause. He(Mr. 
O’Connor) did not think that House had 
ever listened to a picture of the state of 
a particular part of Ireland drawn with 
greater skill, facility, ability, and sym- 
pathy than that drawn by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) last night. 
He (Mr. O'Connor), in listening to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s description, 
was very much struck with two facts— 
the picture drawn by the right hon. 
Gentleman, the accuracy of which Irish 
Members on those Benches thoroughly 
knew, suggested considerations on two 
points. The description was very graphic 
with regard to the condition of Conne- 


Mr. T. P. O Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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mara. The condition of that part of 
Ireland had been brought before the 
House over and over again last Session 
in the shape of Questions put to the 
Predecessor of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and the answers of the then Chief Se- 
cretary (Mr. W. E. Forster) had always 
been to the effect that the people in 
Connemara were rather better off than 
those in other parts of Ireland. Well, 
he (Mr. O’Connor) would ask the Com- 
mittee to contrast the picture of the 
condition of Connemara drawn by the 
late Chief Secretary with the picture 
drawn by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Trevelyan) last night. And the 
second remark he would make was 
this. He did not wish to enter into 
topics in regard to the old controversy 
generally introduced by the hon. Mem- 
bers for the County of Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) and the County of Cork 
(Mr. Shaw)—he would not go into these 
references to the old controversy, be- 
cause he regarded them as the last dying 
statements and declarations of those hon. 
Members previous to their retirement 
from this House, perhaps to a more 
elevated sphere. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary acknowledged 
last night. that the poor people living in 
Qonnemara would not be able to live 
even if they had paid no rent what- 
ever, and that threw some light on 
the question of the morality of the 
‘‘no rent’’ manifesto which had been 
so much criticized by right hon. and 
hon. Members opposite. Dealing with 
the question of emigration, he con- 
fessed he had a qualified opinion upon 
the subject. When the proposal was 
made last year, he was one of those who 
gave it a very active opposition. He 
had opposed the Emigration Clause of 
the Land Act, and, in doing so, he was 
sorry to say, had exposed himself to 
some of the most thundering and light- 
ning eloquence that even the Prime 
Minister was capable of on that matter. 
However, he was not ashamed to say 
that he had changed his opinion, and 
that he had done very largely in conse- 
quence of his visit to America, where he 
saw so many of his race prosperous and 
happy, and giving effective aid to the 
cause of Ireland by their dollars—giving 
aid that they never could have given if 
they had remained at home. He was 
sure that one of tho effects of the emi- 
gration that this clause would encourage 
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would be to increase the subscriptions of 
the Land League in America, and in 
that way to further the National cause. 
He did not know whether this was one 
of the results contemplated by the Go- 
vernment in making this proposal ; but, 
whether or no, he must confess that his 
view with regard to emigration was 
slightly modified. He felt bound, how- 
ever, to make this reservation—that no 
amount of emigration would permanently 
improve the condition of Ireland. The way 
to improve the condition of Ireland was 
not to send the people out of the country, 
but to improve the state of things under 
which they lived at home, because if emi- 
gration were to be a panacea for all the 
evils from which Ireland was suffering, 
the deportation which had taken place 
during the past 30 or 40 years should 
certainly have made Ireland one of the 
most prosperous countries on the earth. 
He would remark, therefore, that while 
he was in favour of emigration, he was 
only in favour of it under proper cir- 
cumstances. His objection to the pro- 
posal of the Government was not that it 
encouraged emigration, but that it en- 
couraged it under the most unfavourable 
conditions that the ingenuity of even the 
Treasury Bench could have devised. 
What did the proposals of the Govern- 
ment amount to? In the first place, 
several hon. Members, who were in 
favour of emigration, laid it down as a 
condition precedent to emigration, that 
people who emigrated should be sent 
out so that they would land in the 
United States in something like a proper 
and fit condition to commence the battle 
of life in their new home. The Party to 
which he (Mr. O’Connor) belonged, and, 
no doubt, other hon. and right hon. 
Members who did not sympathize with 
their views, would agree with hon. 
Members opposite in the opinion that 
emigration would be a curse, not only to 
Ireland, but to America also, if it was 
not such as would land the poor people 
in America in a position to start life 
under favourable conditions. But let 
them contrast that view with the pro- 
posal of the Government, which was that 
the maximum amount spent on each 
emigrant should be £5. He asked any 
man who had the least experience in 
emigration matters, whether such a sum 
as £5 could do more than barely land a 
man on the shores of America? Did 
the noble Lord the Secretary of State for 


{Jury 21, 1882} 
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India, last night, answer the objection by 
saying that although £5 was the maxi- 
mum given by the Government, it might 
not be the maximum bestowed upon the 
emigrant, ‘‘because,’”’ said the noble 
Lord—at any rate, he (Mr. O’Connor) 
understood him to say so, and he did not 
wish at all to misrepresent him—‘“ volun- 
tary agency will come to the assistance of 
the Government, and will increase the 
£5 to a sum reasonably sufficient to 
place the emigrant in a proper position 
to begin life in the country of his adop- 
tion.”” In other words, the emigration 
was not to be under Government control 
and out of Government resources, but 
simply voluntary for the most part, with 
some small aid from the Government. 
He (Mr. O’Connor) ventured to say that 
that was not a proper form of emigra- 
tion for the Government to propose. 
His second point was this. Hon. Mem- 
bers in all parts of the House agreed 
that the emigrant when he landed in 
America should be in a fit condition to 
begin life; and, with some experience of 
America, he (Mr. O’Connor) would say 
that it was quite a mistake to suppose 
that the streets of New York, Chicago, 
or San Francisco were paved with gold, 
any more than the streets of London 
were paved with gold. The struggle of 
life in America was certainly much easier 
than in England or Ireland, or in any 
other crowded country, but still that 
struggle was severe. He did not wish 
to draw too favourable a contrast be- 
tween the two countries; but this he 
would say, that in many respects the 
life of the working man in America was 
not a bit better, but even worse, than in 
this country. When they landed a man 
with strong muscles on the shores of 
America, he had to fight his way in the 
battle of life. There was no prospect 
cut out for him, and that was a propo- 
sition which he thought would commend 
itself to all Members of the House, cer- 
tainly to all those who were in any way 
familiar with the conditions of life in 
America. Knowing these facts, then, 
what had the Committee to say to the 
proposal of the Government? The pro- 
posal was that rules should be made 
for the proper emigration of these 
Irish peasantry. What did these rules 
amount to? They only amounted to 
this—that the Government were willing 
to take advantage of the voluntary 
agencies already established in Ireland 
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for the purpose of carrying out the emi- 
gration. The Government reduced the 
matter simply to a small sum of money 
—they were going to spend £5 in getting 
each emigrant out of the country, and 
the rest was to be left to Mr. Tuke, and 
such like assistance. With regard to 
the fate and future of the emigrants 
in America, they were to trust to Mr. 
Tuke. The Government were abro- 
gating its responsibility and its duty 
when it yielded up the greater part of 
this question—namely, the settlement of 
the emigration on the other side of the 
Atlantic—into private hands for settle- 
meut—when it handed over the most 
important part of the question to the 
voluntary agency of Mr.'Tuke. It would, 
perhaps, be unbecoming on his part to 
make any observations, especially of a 
personal nature, with regard to Mr. 
Tuke. No doubt, that gentleman was 
inspired by the best of motives, and, so 
far as he (Mr. O’Connor) knew, he had 
done great service to the people of Ire- 
land. But it seemed to him that it was 
asking too much of the Committee, and 
especially of hon. Members who sat on 
those Benches, that they should assent 
to the proposal of the Government, which 
was to put the fate of these emigrants 
almost completely into the hands of pri- 
vate individuals whose character they 
knew very little of, and whose fitness to 
discharge the functions imposed upon 
them was, to say the least of it, open 
to controversy. He objected to the emi- 
gration of peasantry from Ireland in 
order to become hodmen in America. 
He thought that the transferring of a 
tenant farmer from Connemara, even 
under the severe conditions that sur- 
rounded that district, into a hodman in 
New York or Chicago was a very ques- 
tionable favour ; it was a transfer of a 
certainly very invidious character. His 
contention was, that the Government was 
not settling this question in a satisfac- 
tory manner if the result of their action 
was simply to transform the pauper of 
Connemara into the White slave of the 
United States. He certainly was bound 
to protest against any scheme of which 
that was the natural outcome. But, 
whilst he objected to that under any 
circumstances, he thought the Committee 
was especially bound to protest against 
it at the present time, because, as had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for the County of Waterford (Mr. 


dlr, 7. P. O' Connor 


{COMMONS} 
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Blake) in the columns of Zhe Times, the 
Government, in proposing this scheme, 
were proposing it in the face of a greater 
scheme. There was the scheme on the 
part of the Government of Canada, 
where so many Irish people were settled, 
and where so many had found happy 
homes, and where they had such influ- 
ence that the Canadian Parliament, not 
very long ago, had passed a Resolution 
in favour of National self-government in 
Ireland, and whichcertainly met the views 
of most hon. Members from the Benches 
from which he was speaking. Canada 
was a country in which he should be 
willing to see the Irish people settle. 
Canada offered to settle the Irish people 
on conditions that would be favourable 
to them; but Canada had a right, and 
the United States had a right, or any 
other country to which the emigrants 
might be sent had a right, to say— 
‘** You must send your emigrants so that 
they will be a blessing to us, and not a 
curse. You must send them so that they 
will be a source of progress and im- 
provement to our country rather than a 
burden upon our rates.” Canada took 
that view of the question, and said— 
‘We will take these people under con- 
ditions that are most favourable to them 
and tous. We will give them a certain 
amount of land—they were farmers at 
home, and we will continue them farmers 
here. We will provide them means for 
the proper cultivation of their land, and 
they will find homes already made for 
them, where they will be able to live in 
comfort and plenty without being put 
to the necessity of wandering about 
the streets of New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and such large cities, and 
instead of their being handed over to 
the employers of labour in communica- 
tion with Mr. Tuke.” Because that was 
what the proposal of the Government 
meant—to land the people in America 
in a destitute condition, where their only 
chance would be to obtain work under 
some large employer of labour. He 
(Mr. O’Connor) did not want to say a 
single word derogatory to Mr. Tuke; 
but he looked at the probabilities of the 
cease, and he could see that, if all respon- 
sibility was left with Mr. Tuke for the 
settlement of these emigrants on the 
other side of the Atlantic, he could but 
make some arrangement with capitalists 
and others out in the United States to 
take these people off his hands and give 
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them work. [An hon. Memper: Why 
do you object to that?] He would tell 
the hon. Member why he objected. He 
objected to the farmer from Connemara 
being made the White slave in America, 
especially in the face of the offer of 
the Canadian Government to place him 
where, instead of being a daily trudge, 
for which he was very little qualified by 
his previous training, they would make 
a farmer of him, placing him in posses- 
sion of his own homestead in a pros- 
perous country. He (Mr. O’Connor) ob- 
jected to any contract for the supply of 
this labour to American capitalists for 
the reason that, under the conditions of 
these contracts, the emigrant, who was 
really helpless, might suffer very mate- 
rially. These were the reasons which 
had induced Irish Members to think 
that the proposal of the Government 
was one of the most imperfect, and one 
of the crudest—he would not say one of 
the worst—that had ever been placed 
before the House. It had been the in- 
tention of the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell)—whose absence 
from the House was owing to a family 
bereavement, which those who knew the 
hon. Member and his family deeply de- 
plored—to have taken some action in this 
matter. He (Mr. O’Connor) could not 
accept a tentative scheme like this, and 
he intended to signify his entire dissent 
from it by calling for a division on the 
second reading. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
commended the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) to the most fearnest attention 
of Her Majesty’s Government. For the 
first time in his hearing the hon. Mem- 
ber, who was unquestionably a Repre- 
sentative of the peasantry of Ireland, 
and qualified to speak for them, had, if 
his ears had not deceived him, advo- 
cated the emigration of Irish people to 
America. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he did 
not wish to commit himself to that pro- 
position. He should not be in favour of 
emigration from Ireland, if he thought 
there was any chance of the Government 
accepting the proposal of the Irish Party 
—namely, the proposal for migration 
from one part of Ireland, where there 
was a congested population, to another 
part where there was plenty of room. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, that, 
though he was sorry to have to intro- 
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duce a somewhat discordant note into a 
debate which had been generally har- 
monious, he wished to say a few words 
on this subject, as it was one upon which 
he held a somewhat strong opinion. Last 
year the only vote he gave against the 
Government was in opposition to the 
clause with reference to emigration, and 
he had congratulated himself, and those 
with whom he had been associated, that 
they had succeeded in reducing that 
clause to the dimensions which at length 
characterized it. He adopted that course 
because he was not prepared to give a 
vote in that House directly against all 
the economical principles to which he 
had endeavoured to devote himself. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had said, 
again and again, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, of which he was a Member, 
had disregarded the ordinary principles 
of political economy. He (Mr. Arnold) 
said, however, that, in his humble judg- 
ment, they had not disregarded the prin- 
ciples of political economy, except in 
this instance of the proposal for the 
emigration of the Irish people. In re- 
gard to the proposal before the Com- 
mittee, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General for Ireland 
complained the other day that he had 
heard a succession of second-reading 
speeches. Well, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were to blame for them, because 
they had in this clause introduced so 
much new matter that it was necessary 
for the Committee to discuss it to a very 
large extent de novo. This Bill, when 
originally introduced into the House, 
had absolutely nothing about it of an 
eleemosynary character. Everyone who 
wished to oppose this measure as it was 
introduced, might do so on the claim that 
the measure had nothing about it of an 
eleemosynary character. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been mis- 
taken about political economy before. 
This proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment introduced for the first time, and in 
a perfectly concrete form, a proposal that 
was purely eleemosynary in its character 
The principle of the Bill, when first laid 
before the House, was this—that every 
tenant in Ireland should have access to 
the Land Court; that that should be 
granted to him so far as that House 
could induce it; and that was the object 
and the motive of the Arrears Bill. It 
was on that ground that he (Mr. Arnold) 
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supported it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister said, the other day, 
most emphatically on the clause moved 
by the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy 
Burghs (Sir George Campbell), that 
this was the primary and sole object of 
this measure he had introduced; and then 
he proceeded, in reference to the speech 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon, (Mr. Goschen), to 
speak in a tone of great admiration of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks in 
connection with sham loans. Well, there 
was no Member of that House who had 
greater confidence in the sincerity of Her 
Majesty’s Government than he (Mr. 
Arnold) had. He had had something 
to do with Boards of Guardians, and 
when he heard this proposal he felt con- 
vinced that if it had not something in it 
of an unreal character, his experience 
had highly deceived him. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) spoke 
of the extreme poverty of certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland, and he had carried the 
whole Committee with him in his re- 
marks with regard to the poverty which 
existed in many towns in Ireland. But 
the description the right hon. Gentleman 
had given of that poverty might be 
matched in many towns of England, and 
in many countries in Europe. What he 
(Mr. Arnold) contended was, not that his 
heart would not move in favour of emi- 
gration, but that if they began to give 
State money for these purposes, though 
they commenced with £100,000, there 
was no knowing when they would stop. 
It was pointed out by the right hon. and 
gallant Member opposite (Sir John Hay) 
that the emigrants would have to be 
provided with all necessaries and pro- 
perly fitted out—that they should be 
provided with a new suit of clothes, and 
should have money in their pockets, and, 
in order to do that, the least estimate they 
could form of the expense 

Sir JOHN HAY: I really must point 
out to the hon. Member that I made no 
such statement as that which he attri- 
butes to me. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
must apologize to the right hon. and 
gallant Member. He had been referring 
to the hon. Member who sat near him 
(Sir John Hay)—namely, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Exeter (Mr. Northcote), who 
had contended that the emigrants should 
be put in such a position that when 
they landed they should have some 
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money in their pockets. The smallest 
estimate, under such conditions, the 
emigration would cost was £10 per 
head. By this £100,000, therefore, they 
would only be providing for the emigra- 
tion of 10,000 people at the outside. 
The reason he would urge on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the desirability of 
considering the matter well before they 
embarked in State-aided emigration was 
one which he thought should always 
guide the Government in making a free 
grant of public money—namely, whe- 
ther that to which the money was ap- 
plied would recur. Hon. Members of that 
House denied that, and said that the pur- 
pose for which this money had been 
given, and was given, would recur. No 
one who heard the speech of the hon. 
Member could doubt for a moment that 
it would recur again and again. Hon. 
Members had intimated their satisfaction 
at the prospect that it would recur, 
and he (Mr. Arnold) would venture 
to predict that if this £100,000 was 
given—and he had so much respect for 
Her Majesty’s Government that he 
should hesitate to oppose it if it were 
pressed—in another year £500,000 
would be asked for, and the demand 
would still go on increasing for State- 
aid to emigration. He had recently 
read in Zhe Zimes newspaper a statement 
as to one of the counties of Ireland, 
where no less than 350,000 acres of 
land had gone out of cultivation in 30 
years; that was to say, it had been 
going out of tillage into poor pasture 
land, and from that county, in the space 
of a generation, the population had de- 
creased by 70,000, and 9,000 houses had 
been razed to the ground. Well, that 
was a thing of no magnitude compared 
with what would be carried out under 
such a transaction as Her Majesty’s 
Government now proposed ; and he con- 
tended that when once they began to 
promote State-aided emigration, they 
were in danger of bringing about an 
absence of thrift and economy in agri- 
cultural proceedings. They might de- 
pend upon it that so long as they held 
out to people the possibility of their 
finding homes in another land, they 
would never use their best endeavours to 
improve their holdings, and they—tho 
Government—would never be short of 
candidates for a bounty of that kind. 
That was one reason why he ventured 
humbly to tell the Committee that they 
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were now entering upon a serious denial 
of the principles of political economy ; 
and he would ask the Government to re- 
consider their proposal, although he had 
no doubt that this clause would make 
the measure far more acceptable in 
‘“‘ another place.” 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER said, 
he had been astonished to hear the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Sal- 
ford (Mr. Arthur Arnold), because he 
appeared to object to this clause on the 
ground that it was opposed to political 
economy, and took that objection after 
having swallowed the Arrears Clauses 
of the Bill. The hon. Member seemed 
to swallow the Arrears Question camel, 
and strain at the Emigration Olause 
gnat. He was glad the hon. Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
made a considerable advance on the posi- 
tion taken up by hon. Members below 
the Gangway from the position they oc- 
cupied during this controversy last year. 
Though the Irish Party did not appear 
altogether to approve of the clause, the 
hon. Member for Galway had not given 
it such an uncompromising opposition as 
he (Mr. Carpenter Garnier) should have 
expected. He (Mr. Carpenter Garnier) 
wished, in a few words, to say that it 
was to him most refreshing to find at 
least one portion of this Bill to which 
he could give his cordial support. He 
had listened last night to the clear 
and able statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary with 
very great pleasure, and he regretted 
that the Government had not brought 
forward their clause earlier, and that 
they had not dealt with the subject on 
a somewhat broader principle, because 
he ventured to think that the sum they 
intended to appropriate to emigration— 
namely, £100,000, was totally inade- 
quate. If they took the figures laid 
before them by Mr. Tuke with regard 
to the district of Clifton, in the West of 
Ireland, they would find that that gen- 
tleman estimated that at least one-fifth 
of the whole population should be emi- 
grated. This gentleman estimated that 
one-sixth of the population in that part 
of Ireland could be emigrated with 
advantage, and the estimated expense 
of this emigration was £7 per head. 
It was estimated that 16,000 families, or 
80,000 persons ought to be sent abroad ; 
but even taking the Government esti- 
mate of £5 per head, the emigration of 
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80,000 people would cost £400,000. He 
trusted the Government would take this 
into consideration, and that they would 
be prepared to deal more liberally with 
the subject. He could not help thinking 
that if an attempt was made to deal with 
the Irish Question by emigration it was 
useless to deal with it in a piecemeal 
fashion. However, he had much plea- 
sure in supporting the clause, and he 
would express a hope that the Govern- 
ment would see their way in the future 
to somewhat enlarge the proposal they 
were now making. 

Cotonet NOLAN said, that this was 
a subject in which his constituents would 
be much interested, and his constituents 
formed part of the people who had 
been referred to by Mr. Tuke. A 
great mistake had been made by seve- 
ral speakers, although not by the gene- 
ral run of Members, because he found 
that most of the speakers were well 
informed upon the subject. But a 
mistake had run through the whole of 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold), which was this— 
that the hon. Member had urged, on 
account of the exceptional state of certain 
Unions, the application of a general plan 
to the whole of Ireiand. The Unions to 
which reference had been made were 
very populous. The districts were moun- 
tainous, so that the people were crowded 
into a small space along the shore. The 
mountains were thinly populated ; but 
along the shore, 2,000 or 3,000 feet from 
the sea, the country was densely inha- 
bited, many of the holdings, particularly 
on the high lands, being only two or three 
acres in extent. In many cases the 
holdings were so small that the tenants 
were never able to have a change of 
oats or rye. They were never able to 
change the crop from oats to grain, and 
the result was that when the potatoes 
failed, and when there would be a de- 
pression in the kelp trade—for one of 
the main sources of income of these poor 
people was the manufacture of kelp from 
sea-weed—the tenantry were reduced to 
the verge of starvation. Withregard to 
kelp, this manufacture had greatly de- 
clined during the past few years. He 
did not know the reason for it; but, no 
doubt, it was not far to seek, the manu- 
facture of the chemicals that were pro- 
duced from kelp being in the hands of 
only two or three persons. No doubt, 
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it; but the fact remained the same, that 
the kelp manufacture had declined very 
seriously since 1879 and 1880. The con- 
sequence had been that the people,always 
poor, had been suffering from an inten- 
sity of poverty, and there was no doubt 
that if the population was left in its 
present condition the wretchedness and 
misery from which they had been re- 
cently suffering would recur every 10 or 
12 years. He might say, further, that in 
the Clifton district the people had never 
been able to avail themselves of the Seed 
Potatoes Act, and this was the first year 
in which the people would have had an 
opportunity of planting a crop of new 
seed potatoes. This failure of the Act 
to work in that district had been owing 
to some of the landlords having stated 
that the people were so poor that they 
could not avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the Government in regard to 
seed potatoes. Well, England should 
never forget that if Irish industries had 
not been cleared out of the country, or 
if something had been done to revive 
them since they had been cleared out, 
these poor people would have been better 
able to support themselves ; in fact, the 
country would have been better able to 
support a larger population than it was 
able to support its small number of in- 
habitants. He wished it to be under- 
stood that when he gave his vote in 
favour of the Government proposal, which 
he intended to do, he did not do it in 
view of the condition of the whole of 
Ireland, but that he did it because he 
could not conscientiously do anything to 
stop emigration in such places as the 
Clifton district. He was quite aware 
that something else must be done be- 
sides promoting emigration in these dis- 
tricts. He had gone over Connemara 
with Professor Baldwin, who had pointed 
out to him the precise spots where the 
people should be taken away from the 
sea-shore, and removed to other speci- 
fied parts of Ireland. But if railways 
were constructed in that part of Ireland, 
and if the fisheries were properly opened 
up and developed, it might be possible 
for the population to support itself; but 
until something was done, it was clear 
that these people must be subject to 
periodical famines. It was not the oc- 
cupiers of the large holdings who were 
the sufferers, but the class of tenant who 
might be described as hanging on— 
labourers without labour, if the expres- 
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sion could be used—a class of people 
who were a drag upon the whole com- 
munity, and could not by any possibility 
get employment at the present moment. 
It was a mistake to suppose that such 
people as these went from the West of 
Ireland to England and made money 
during the harvest season. As he had 
said, it was absolutely essential that 
something should be done for the relief 
of the West of Ireland, for its condition 
at the present moment was a scandal 
and a Taide to any Government in 
power. Of course, the Irish Members 
themselves had very little power or in- 
fluence in the matter, and were unable 
to set the thing right ; but unless some- 
thing was done, the scandal and dis- 
grace for the continued deplorable con- 
dition of these districts would lie at the 
door of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Mr. W. EWART said, he had 
orginally intended, as an Irish Member, 
to go somewhat into detail on this mat- 
ter, to show the necessity for emigration. 
He had expected that the Government 
would have been opposed by the Irish 
Members below the Gangway; but it 
was a matter for congratulation to the 
Committee and to Ireland that they were 
all, on this occasion, pretty well united. 
[‘*No, no!” |] Well, that was the case 
so far as he could gather—to the best of 
his belief, the opinions which had been 
expressed that night were all in favour 
of emigration. [‘‘ No, no!” ] However, 
as he had said, it had been his original 
intention to go somewhat into detail 
upon the question; but, the speech de- 
livered by the right bon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
last night, had been so excellent and so 
conclusive that it left very little for any- 
one else to say as to the necessity for 
emigration in Ireland. The speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman had been not 
only convincing as to the necessity for 
emigration, but as to its absolute ur- 
gency. Perhaps, however, the right hon. 
Gentleman had failed to bring before 
the Committee the full extent of the 
evil which rendered emigration so urgent 
in Ireland, for a study of the statistics 
on this question would show that there 
were at least 1,000,000 of people—ten- 
ants and their families—in Ireland, on 
farms that. were totally inadequate to 
support them, and would be inadequate 
even though held without rent. These 
tenants struggled on during good sea- 
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sons; but, whenever there was a succes- 
sion of bad harvests, they succumbed, 
and became a prey to agitation and dis- 
turbance. Now, it appeared to him, in 
spite of the excellent character of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
proposals of the Government were most 
inadequate, though theyshoweda marked 
advance, since the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, in the views of the Government on 
this question. For, on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary theright hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, in reply to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman formerly Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant (Mr. J. Lowther) was 
very severe indeed on the subject of 
emigration. He (Mr. Ewart) would read 
afew words from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech. He had said— 


“The right hon. Gentleman has another 
remedy for Irishmen who are now in Ireland. 
If they do not like it they may leave it, and 
their leaving it is the remedy he recommends 
tous. It is his panacea for every evil. He is 
so far from contemplating with regret the vast 
expatriation which terrible necessity brought on 
Ireland in former times that he is prepared to ad- 
minister more and more of this nostrum to that 
country ; and he says if you can get a sufficient 
number of Irish out of Ireland the country 
will be comfortable, peaceful, and happy.’’— 
[8 Hansard, cclxvi. 864.] 


It was most unfortunate that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
should have been conspicuous by his 
absence, both last night and to-day. 
This was a subject of transcendent im- 
portance. They knew that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer kept a tight 
hold on the National purse, and it was 
to be presumed that it was owing to the 
views of the right hon. Gentleman that 
such a small sum had been proposed by 
the Government in aid of emigration. 
He (Mr. Ewart) wished the right hon. 
Gentleman had heard the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary last night, and the speeches which 
had been delivered in the course of the 
debate to-day. The right hon. Gentle- 
man, hearing these speeches, would, he 
believed, have found himself in the 
position of Benjamin Franklin, whiist 
listening to a popular preacher. He 


first determined not to give anything; 
then he relented, and made up his mind 
to give all his coppers ; later on he re- 
solved to give all his silver, then his 
gold, and eventually he ended by empty- 
ing his pockets of all their contents. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
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the same way, would have extended his 
bounty from the miserable £100,000 he 
proposed to give, if he had heard all 
that had been said in the course of this 
debate. He (Mr. Ewart) was very much 
in favour of the scheme which had been 
unfolded by the hon. Member below 
the Gangway. Of course, he would 
take anything he could get; but he 
would much rather see a more exten- 
sive plan carried out—something in the 
nature of the colonization scheme which 
had been proposed ; but he would not 
limit it to Canada or the United States. 
There were splendid agricultural territo- 
ries in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Cape, where Irishmen who were farmers 
could follow out the calling in which 
they had been trained. He thought 
the £5 proposal a very stingy one. It 
was not as though it were the fault of 
these poor people themselves that they 
had to leave the country. It was very 
much the fault of the system of sub-divi- 
sion which made them small farmers. He 
(Mr. Ewart) would not distribute the 
blame in this matter; but certainly the 
blame did not lie with the poor tenants, 
and it was only right, therefore, that these 
people should be generously dealt with. 
They should not be sent away in a nig- 
gardly spirit, but in such a way that they 
would have good reason to be grateful. 
He did not take the view of this matter 
entertained by the hon. Member for 
County Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry)— 
namely, that State-aided emigration was 
against the true principles of political 
economy ; but he was not in favour of 
a general emigration from Ireland—an 
emigration of labourers. The labourers 
should be left to the natural order of 
things; but he would give very liberal 
aid to the poor tenants in the matter of 
emigration. He did hope that whatever 
might happen in regard to this clause, 
that the Government would take a more 
extended view of the question. They 
had not seen the whole extent of the 
difficulty yet. By their recent legisla- 
tion they had rendered landlords inca- 
pable of making improvements on their 
property, and that evil would increase. 
He would, therefore, impress on Her 
Majesty’s Government the necessity of 
looking this question fairly in the face. 
Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
welcomed the proposal made in this 
clause, because it was a step in the 
right direction ; and, in his opinion, the 
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moderate form of the clause was an ad- 
ditional recommendation rather than the 
reverse. The question was a very diffi- 
cult and delicate one to deal with. No 
doubt there was a tendency on the part 
of many in Ireland, and of some hon. 
Members in that House, to raise a cry 
that there was a desire on the part of 
England to extirpate the Irish race. 
That cry had been raised in a manner 
which seemed to him very injudicious 
last year, and the result of raising it 
was to minimize the proposal of the Go- 
vernment, and to inflict an amount of 
physical suffering and injury on the un- 
fortunate people — men, women, and 
children—in the West of Ireland espe- 
cially, which no exertions now could re- 
lieve. But he welcomed the speech of 
the hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor), who was one of those who 
were amongst the loudest last year in 
declaiming against the cruelty of the 
desire said to be exhibited by English 
Members to turn the Irish race out of 
their country. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR : I never said 
anything of the kind. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the hon. Member wished to say 
that he had not sympathized with those 
who had spoken in that vein? He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) knew very well what 
the hon. Member’s Colleagues had said, 
and he would ask him if he did not en- 
dorse their sentiments ? 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, the hon. 
Member attributed to him certain words, 
and then seemed to take refuge in what 
other people had said. He (Mr. O’Con- 
nor) had not used the words the hon. 
Member attributed to him, or anything 
like them. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I thought 
the hon. Member belonged to a united 
Party. [ Cries of “* Withdraw!” ] What 
am I to withdraw ? 

An hon. Member: Withdraw the state- 
ment. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: Yourself. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
believed the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had led the House 
to believe last year that he sympathized 
with the strong sentiments made by the 
united Party with which he acted. The 
hon. Member had been to America, 
and had learnt by experience, and was 
now not only in favour of emigration 
from Ireland, but in favour of emigra- 
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tion from Ireland to Canada, where the 
Irish people would still be under the 
British Crown, which was a thing they 
were last year told was, above all things, 
to be avoided in the interest of these 
Irish tenants. 

Mz. T. P. O°CONNOR said, it would 
be a great deal better if the hon. Mem- 
ber would altogether avoid references to 
statements made by him (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor), as he seemed utterly in- 
capable of making such allusions without 
misrepresentation. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would point out 
to the hon. Member for the City of 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) that he 
will have an opportunity of making any 
explanation or any statement that he 
desires to make presently. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
would be an advantage if the hon. 
Member for the City of Galway would 
refrain from interrupting the flow of 
his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) ideas. The 
hon. Member seemed to have changed 
his opinion; but there was an hon. 
Member below him (Mr. Arthur Arnold) 
who had not changed his view on the 
subject of emigration. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
was not opposed to voluntary emigration. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY remarked 
that the hon. Member, however, was 
opposed to State-aided emigration such 
as was contained in this clause; and he 
had opposed it before. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s corclusions were based upon what 
he called the infallible and the irre- 
vocable logic of political economy ; and 
that was exactly his (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry’s) complaint. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman would learn, as other hon. Mem- 
bers had learnt, from practical experi- 
ence, perhaps he would change his 
mind. With regard to emigration from 
the West of Ireland, he could only state 
that he rejoiced to find that the Govern- 
ment were determined to supplement, 
as it were, by private subscription the 
efforts of the Emigration Societies which 
had done so much good within the past 
few months in that part of Ireland by 
assisting some 12,000 or 13,000 persons, 
at a cost of little more than £10,000, he 
believed. If they multiplied the efforts 
of these Societies during the next 12 or 
18 months by the amount that the Go- 
vernment proposed to advance for emi- 
gration, at the end of that period they 
would have emigrated a very consider- 
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able number of persons. There was a 
very strong desire on the part of the 
Irish peasantry, particularly those who 
were taken into service, both male and 
female, after they had learnt their duty, 
to emigrate to America ; and there were 
very few of them who, when they were 
assisted to emigrate, did not make most 
respectable and worthy servants and 
members of society. They feil into 
that condition that the hon. Member 
for the City of Galway (Mr. T. P. 
0’Connor) considered pitiable — they 
fell amongst the capitalists of the 
large towns of the United States and 
Canada. They got excellent work and 
excellent wages, and were enabled to 
give very substantial assistance to their 
relatives and friends who remained at 
home. As a matter of fact, so far from 
the efforts of these capitalists being 
inimical to the Irish people, these large 
employers were the greatest friends of 
the Irish emigrants. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR: I did not 
say they were not. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, that 
so far from these poor creatures going 
from Connemara out to these large em- 
ployers as to enemies, they found these 
capitalists their greatest friends, because 
they gave them good employment and 
good wages, and the people were pro- 
foundedly grateful for their assistance. 
Then as to the motive for which the hon. 
Member for the City of Galway (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor) had said he desired this 
emigration. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
had been greatly struck by that motive. 
The hon. Member had said he hoped 
people would largely emigrate, because, 
from what he had seen in America, they 
would send home funds to accumulate 
the sum in the possession, he presumed, 
of the Land League. Well, that was 
not his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s) motive 
for wishing to see emigration advanced ; 
and in this consisted the vital difference 
between himself and the hon. Member 
opposite, and those with whom the hon. 
Member acted. He (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
wished these people to be assisted to 
emigrate, where they were jin a de- 
plorable condition of poverty, and where 
they were starving, to other countries 
where they would be able to improve 
their social position, and live in comfort 
and plenty. He and his hon. Friends 
had no—| Mr. T. P. O’Connor: Sinister. ] 
—yes, sinister—he had no sinister object 
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in view. The hon. Member seemed to 
think that he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) was 
soon to disappear from that House; in 
fact, he was told that whenever there 
was an opportunity, and almost in every 
debate. He could only say, in reply, 
that ‘threatened men live long,” and 
that he thought it quite probable that the 
hon. Member for the City of Galway 
would disappear from that House as a 
Representative quite as soon as he him- 
self. As to the general subject of emi- 
gration, he would conclude by saying 
that whilst he thought this was an ex- 
cellent effort in the right direction, he 
was convinced that it was not sufficient. 
The fear he had in all these proposals 
was this—that they were only nibbling 
at this great Irish difficulty. They had 
in Ireland a pauper Ireland — people 
who depended upon the prosperity of 
England for their existence. When trade 
was good, and everything else was good, 
these Irish peasantry came over to Lanca- 
shire or to Scotland, and earned sufficient 
wages to take them back home and en- 
able them to live during the ensuing 
year. Unless something was done for 
these people in a short time, anyone 
could see that they would become no- 
thing less than paupers; that with the 
failure of crops in Ireland there would 
be an actual period of guasi-famine, and 
that the parties who traded on the un- 
told misery of the people in the West of 
Ireland would continue their endeavours 
to make them the means of bringing 
about changes in the laws of the coun- 
try, He hoped the Government would 
not be content with the passing of the 
Coercion Act, nor with nibbling at this 
question of Emigration. Unless they 
consented to treat the West of Ireland 
as a Governor in India would treat a 
Province under his control which was 
subjected to periodical famines—that was 
to say, by instituting State works on a 
national basis, in order to afford employ- 
ment to the people—they might depend 
upon it that, although to some extent 
they might relieve the dreadful shadow 
which was passing over the land, the 
thing which caused it would grow again, 
and those hovels from which the people 
were now driven out would be speedily 
refilled by others as miserable and desti- 
tute as their predecessors. He had 
spoken to hon. Gentlemen of every 
shade of opinion, and he found them 
almost all admitting the reality of what 
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he stated, as well as the necessity of 
applying a remedy. But, somehow or 
other, when the proposal took a practical 
shape, somelittle difficulty, which hecould 
not understand in the case of a large com- 
mercial country like England, made its 
appearance. It was always a difficulty 
which had for its basis the violation of 
the laws of political economy. Now, the 
real law of political economy bearing 
upon this case, as everyone knew, was 
that every man who was willing to work 
should find the law was adapted to his 
necessities, and that he should not be 
deprived by an act of the State of the 
opportunity of gaining his living. Now, 
he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) declared that 
the people in the West of Ireland were 
deprived of the means of gaining their 
living in consequence of the enormous in- 
crease in Imperial taxation which was 
taking place. That taxation had been 
neatly doubled, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, within the last 20 years, with 
the result that the money which might 
have fructified at home was brought to 
this country for maintaining in splendour 
the Imperial Institutions. He asked the 
Government to adopt a wide view of this 
question, and not to suppose they had 
solved the difficulty because they had 
now agreed to advance in the direction 
which had been pointed out by bene- 
volent men in that House and in other 
places throughout the country, who had 
done something to assist an unfortunate 
and starving people. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
had not been able to catch the whole of 
the speech of the hon. Member who had 
just spoken; but when the Committee 
was silent, it did not seem to him that 
the flow of the hon. Member’s ideas went 
on very smoothly, inasmuch as they 
scemed to meet in their course many 
rocks and snags, and, so to speak, to get 
at last upon the sands. At least that 
was so when the hon. Member was re- 
plying to the imaginary speech of the 
hon. Member for Galway (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor). With reference to the Ques- 
tion before the Committee, he (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) was not in favour of stimu- 
lated or State-aided emigration; least 
of all was he in favour of it in Ireland, 
where it suggested to the people the 
idea of something like expatriation, and 


that, he said, constituted a strong ob-- 


jection to any State-aided system of 
emigration which the Government were 
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bound to take into account. A healthy 
system of emigration would be spon- 
taneous and made under favourable con- 
ditions ; but those conditions could not 
be had, in his opinion, under the best- 
devised system of State emigration. For 
his own part, he considered the idea of 
migration as superior to that of emi- 
gration, and he thought that the Go- 
vernment should have exhausted every 
endeavour in that direction before they 
fell back on the other. The Govern- 
ment seemed to have over-population on 
the brain—the idea had over them the 
same influence as ‘‘ Captain Moonlight” 
had over the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw). But over-popu- 
lation was not the cause of the evils of 
Ireland, at least, at the present moment. 
With regard to the offer made by the 
Government, he was bound to say that 
he felt very considerable objection to the 
clause. He was unable to discover that 
any tangible or practical scheme was 
before the Committee at all; and the 
very clearness of the speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, last night, showed that there 
was no Government scheme of any tan- 
gible kind whatever. They had a clause 
proposed which told them that the Go- 
vernment would advance a certain small 
sum of money per head to enable the 
Boards of Guardians in certain Unions 
to carry out some undefined plan of 
emigration. Nothing was known as to 
where the people were to be sent, or 
how they were to be cared for when they 
arrived at their destination. All that 
was known was, that they were to be 
swept in some way off the face of Ire- 
land, and landed somewhere else, and it 
was for such a scheme that the Com- 
mittee were asked to vote. He con- 
tended that the sum of £5 per head was 
quite inadequate for the purpose in- 
tended, and it was perfectly evident that 
if this was the whole sum to be sub- 
scribed, that the people had better stay 
at home. On the other hand, if it was 
meant that the Boards of Guardians 
were to supplement the grant by squeez- 
ing more money out of the ratepayers 
in the poorest districts of Ireland, he 
asked whether this was a proposal 
which would find approval in that 
House? The sum of £100,000, which 
the Government were willing to ad- 
vance, would represent at £5 per head 
20,000 persons to be taken off to the 
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Western regionsof America. This was 
to be for all time the means of relieving 
Irish distress. Why, the people emigrated 
under it would be no more than the 
equivalent of a single crop of evictions, 
and the moment they were gone others 
nearly or quite as poor would take their 

laces, and the country would find that 
the heart of the question had not been 
touched in the slightest degree. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, hon. Mem- 
bers were incorrect in speaking of the 
plan now proposed by the Government 
as one intended to apply to the whole of 
Ireland. As he understood it, the Go- 
vernment only intended to assist in 
eases where the condition of the popu- 
lation was such that, without the grant, 
it was absolutely impossible for emi- 
gration to take place. He had en- 
deavoured to arrive at the truth of the 
statement made by several hon. Mem- 
bers, that if a few emigrants were re- 
moved from these overcrowded districts, 
their place would soon be taken by 
others in an equally destitute condition, 
and he was inclined to believe that this 
result would not follow, because the 
landlords had no inducement to allow 
the districts to become again over- 
crowded. He said it was better that 
some step which would afford permanent 
relief, such as would follow from the 
plan of emigration now proposed, 
should be taken with regard to these 
overcrowded districts, rather than that 
the money of the taxpayers should be 
doled out to the people from time to 
time in ineffectual attempts to relieve 
them at home. The hon. Member for 
Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had 
asked what claim or qualifications had 
Mr. Tuke to be employed in the distri- 
bution of the proposed fund, or in the 
working of the scheme of emigration? 
Mr. Tuke was a gentleman engaged in 
commercial pursuits. He was one of 
those men who happily were always to 
be,found at work whenever there was 
human suffering to be relieved. Hoe had 
been present in the hope of doing some 
good on many occasions of danger and 
suffering during the Franco - German 
War. He went over to Ireland last 
year, and the scenes he had witnessed in 
the Western part of the country were 
such as to excite his strongest feelings, 
and enlist in behalf of the people his 
strongest sympathies. Mr. Tuke sought 
no employment; it was at his own cost 
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that he engaged in these tasks, and he 
(Mr. Whitbread) thanked God that at 
periods of distress like that which now 
existed in Ireland such people were to 
be found. The idea suggested by the 
hon. Member for Galway, that the emi- 
grants ought not to become white slaves 
in the United States, was precisely that 
which dominated Mr. Tuke; and if there 
were any probability of its being realized, 
neither he nor those who worked with 
him would have touched the subject at 
all. His desire was first of all to assist 
those who were really anxious to go, and 
next that those who were sent across the 
Atlantic should find someone on arrival 
who would direct them to the field where 
their labour was required, so that they 
should not be left a prey to those who 
were always ready to seize upon the un- 
fortunate emigrant. Mr. Tuke’s advice 
was—‘' Select the strong and healthy, 
but, as far as possible, if you can 
manage it, send the whole family.” The 
choice of ultimate destination mustjbe 
left, in a large measure, to the emigrant 
himself, and that would often be deter- 
mined by the possibility of his joining 
friends. At one time the labour market 
in the United States was in some danger 
of being overstocked, and it also ap- 
peared that if an emigrant could be got 
out to Canada in good time to take ad- 
vantage of the summer, it was the bet- 
ter place to go to; while the assistance 
rendered by the Canadian Government 
made emigration to Canada cheaper 
than to the United States. In conclu- 
sion, he wished to make one or two re- 
marks on what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Longford (Mr. M‘Carthy). 
The hon. Member said he disapproved 
all Government plans of emigration, 
because they amounted, in the eyes of 
the people of Ireland, to expatriation. 
Now, he could not understand that as 
an argument against this proposal, be- 
cause it was not five minutes later that 
the hon. Member complained that the 
scheme was insufficient. It seemed to 
him impossible to reconcile those two 
statements. The hon. Member then 
said he preferred migration to emigra- 
tion. But did he mean that a tenant 
who was unable to get a living in Con- 
nemara should be migrated to another 
part of Ireland, even if he were per- 
fectly willing to go to Canada or the 
United States of America? There were 
some parts of Ireland which no Land 
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Act or Arrears Act could possibly touch. 
In such Unions as Belmullet-and New- 
port, any measures of this kind that 
could be devised would be hampered 
by the chronic state of pauperism and 
starvation which existed there. These 
were the places whose condition the 
Government were anxious to deal with 
at once, and with regard to them and the 
miserable people who inhabited them, 
he asked whether it was for the best— 
whether it was humane—to endeavour to 
prevent the passing of this clause ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, the scheme of the 
Government did not relate to Ireland as 
a whole; it fixed attention on certain 
spots and districts in the country where, 
according to the received view, there was 
an excessive population, and proceeded 
to remedy that condition of things by 
what, he ventured to say, was the worst 
remedy that could be applied to it. 
Emigration was a remedy, doubtless, 
but, he said, it was one which should not 
be tried until every other had failed; and, 
considering the relation between a Go- 
vernmentand a people, and the obligations 
which lay upon civilized Governments, 
he thought he was justified in saying 
that the worst way in which a Govern- 
ment could deal with the people of a 
country was by sending them out of it. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had spoken, as he always did, in 
a moderate and rational manner, and 
had raised the point whether an Irish- 
man might not be as much inclined to 
emigrate to America as to migrate from 
one part of Ireland to another. It must 
be apparent to anyone who for a mo- 
ment considered the scope of natural 
feeling that people who loved their 
country would much rather remain there 
than be sent 1,000 leagues away from it. 
He thought it ought not to be beyond 
the skill of the Legislature to make such 
an arrangement as would remove or ease 
the congested districts, by sending a por- 
tion of the population to parts of Ire- 
land where there was plenty of land and 
almost no population at all. There were 
millions of acres of land in Ireland to 
which the name of ‘‘ waste’’ could not 
properly be applied, that were, never- 
theless, quite useless; and if Parliament 
had in past years rendered these fit for 
profitable occupation, he ventured to say 
that the question of emigration, which 
now caused them trouble, would not 
have reached such a head. He thought 
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Parliament should endeavour to make 
the land of Ireland valuable for the 
support of the people before they con- 
cerned themselves with proposals for send- 
ing the people out of thecountry. This 
question of emigration was one to which 
Ireland stood in a relation more peculiar 
than that occupied on the same question 
by any country in the world, for in the 
last 30 years 3,000,000 outof 8,000,000 of 
the population had been deported, a fact 
which he contended was without parallel 
in the civilized world. Practically, this 
had been forced emigration. British 
rule first crushed the industries of the 
country, and then allowed the land to 
remain under a system of laws which 
prevented the development of cultiva- 
tion, and forbade the people to use the 
resources left in their hands as a means 
of subsistence. Those laws were framed 
in the interest of a small body of men 
without regard to the interest of the 
people ; and, therefore, he repeated that 
the emigration of the last 30 years was 
a forced emigration, the consequence of 
which was that wherever the people went 
they carried hatred to the British Govern- 
ment, and, he was sorry to add, hatred to 
the British race. It was impossible to ap- 
proach this question withoutsome amount 
of feeling, because it was associated with 
many painful recollections; but he was 
bound to admit that it had been ap- 
proached on the previous evening by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary fo the Lord Lieutenant in the 
most considerate manner. The speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman was a frank 
examination of facts ; and, so far as those 
facts were painful, he had shown a re- 
gard for natural feeling, and a sympathy 
for those who suffered, which it was 
only just to recognize. The right hon. 
Gentleman set forth plainly the facts 
which had produced the state of things 
that existed in the West of Ireland. He 
did not say that he had exhausted the 
facts or dwelt exhaustively on the con- 
sequences of rack-renting and territorial 
injustice ; nevertheless, so far as it went, 
his inquiry was just and impartial, and 
he (Mr. Sexton) thanked him for it, 
Now, the proposals as to loans were 80 
vague, the percentage of interest was 
so heavy, and the conditions of repay- 
ment so stringent, that he did not regard 
them as deserving of any serious criti- 
cism. He, therefore, turned to the pro- 


posal of gift. The Treasury would grant 
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£100,000 to the Boards of Guardians of 
certain Unions in Ireland, which sum was. 
to be given at the rate of £5 a-head to 
the members of each family emigrated. 
Taking each family as consisting of five 
members, this would be £25 per family ; 
and, practically speaking, that would 
mean that the Government plan contem- 
plated the emigration of 4,000 families, 
who were to be turned out of their 
homes and severed from their means of 
living under the operation of the Land 
Laws. It might be something more than 
a remarkable coincidence that about the 
same number of families had been 
evicted during the last two years. Now, 
if the expectation was to be able to get 
rid of those families who were an in- 
convenience to evicting landlords by the 
means proposed in this clause, he could 
tell Her Majesty’s Government that 
their scheme was peculiarly unfortunate. 
He might mention that the Land Cor- 
poration had been formed for the pur- 
pose of stimulating emigration and 
ousting tenants from their homes. He 
regarded such a system as that as 
threatening peace and order and good 
government in Ireland ; and he thought 
it most unfortunate that the Government 
should have come forward with a pro- 
posal which would lead people to believe 
that their scheme might be used to sup- 
plement and aid the scheme of Mr. 

Kavanagh’s Company. The Govern- 
ment should have made the Arrears 
Bill applicable to the case of these 
evicted families by providing that on 
the payment of one year’s rent they 
should go back to their farms; then, 

having replaced them in their homes 
free from the encumbrance of arrears 
and the debts which exhausted their 
credit, they should have adjusted the 

machinery of the Land Act so as to in- 

sure that the cases of these 4,000 fami- 

lies should be rapidly dealt with. Had 

the experiment been fully and persis- 

tently tried of endeavouring to enable 

these people to gain a living at home, 

then, if ithad failed to accomplish its 

object, emigration resulting from natural 

and painless causes might have followed, 

and the people gone away without bear- 

ing any grudge against the Government 

and Parliament of this country. But, 

under the present scheme, which would 

appear to the people of Ireland one of 
forced emigration, he believed that the 
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the same kind as those of the millions who 
had gone beforethem. The Government 
schemeamounted only to this—that every 
person who emigrated from the Unions 
specified would get a £5 note. Now, at 
that point hedrewaline, and said that the 
Government ought not to take evicted 
and helpless people who had been driven 
into pauperism by the Land Laws, and 
put pressure upon their free will in 
order to drive them out of the country. 
It was said that the people were willing 
to go; but, from his own knowledge of 
Ireland, he was obliged to confess that he 
heard the statement with great sur- 
prise. Since he came down to the House 
that day there had been put into his 
hand a note from Mr. Trant, a gentle- 
man who acted lately as agent for the 
Central News in the West of Ireland, 
to the effect that there was everywhere 
the greatest reluctance on the part of 
the people to emigrate; that the people 
of one of the most miserable districts 
said they would “die on the roadside 
first ;”’ that the only persons willing to 
emigrate to America were those who had 
relatives there, and that these would not 
go unless money were given them to use 
at their own discretion ; that Mr. Tuke’s 
reports given to the country in Zhe 
Nineteenth Century were gross exaggera- 
tions. Now, if the Government scheme 
were to be carried out, he contended that 
whole families ought to be emigrated 
together—that the capable portion of 
the family should not be sent to the 
New Country, and the incapable left in 
the Old Country ; that care should be 
taken that persons who were attached 
to their religion should not be sent to 
places where they would be beyond the 
reach of its ministrations, and that per- 
sons who had been tenants in Ireland 
should not be asked to sink into the 
position of labourers in America. Fur- 
ther, he said that an assurance ought to 
be given that a home should be provided 
for the emigrants, and that there should 
be nothing wanting to their comfort on 
arrival. Such conditions as these, he 
said, were essential to any rational 
scheme of emigration. He would not hear 
one word said against Mr. Tuke, whose 
published record appeared to be very 
honourable to him, and who seemed to 
be a man endued with the active spirit 
of philanthropy. But he thought a staff 
of officials in the country to which the 
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eee that they met with no harm on 
arrival; and, further, that hon. Mem- 
bers should be able to appeal, in case of 
need, to some responsible official in that 
House with regard to questions which 
might arise in connection with the pro- 
posed emigration scheme. It seemed 
to him to be a shirking of responsibility 
on the part of the Government when, in 
endeavouring to eke out the practical in- 
sufficiency of the scheme, they said they 
were going to allow the small sum of £5 
a-head to the people who emigrated. He 
did not know what plan the Govern- 
ment had in their minds; but it had 
certainly found no expression on the 
Notice Paper in any form or shape 
whatever; and, therefore, in view of the 
incompleteness of the proposal, he should 
be obliged to vote against the clause. 
Mr. TREVELYAN admitted that this 
clause had been introduced rather late 
into the Bill; he allowed, also, that it 
might have been brought forward in 
response to pressure from private Mem- 
bers ; but, as long as it was rightly done, 
he was indifferent as to the manner of 
doing it. The hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) said that if the 
struggle for life was severe in Ireland 
it was also severe in America; that the 
streets of Chicago were not paved with 
gold ; and the hon. Member had begged 
the Government not to transform the poor 
of Ireland into the white slaves of the 
United States. But he would remind 
the Committee that in the parts of the 
United States to which these people 
would go, children 10 years old earned 
$2, and grown-up men $6 a-week. 
Now, these were not the wages of 
slaves; they were the wages on which 
men had begun who had risen to the 
highest positions in the United States. 
He could not altogether endorse the opi- 
nion that it was a descent in prosperity 
and comfort to leave a £4 holding in 
Ireland for such wages and such con- 
ditions as these. At the same time, he 
could perfectly sympathize with the feel- 
ings of the hon. Member that, however 
poor a holding might be in Ireland, it 
still had a position of independence 
which Irishmen were very unwilling 
their countrymen should abandon. On 
this point he wished to refer to an Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
Sexton), who had said that this was a 
crude and skeleton scheme. No scheme 
of emigration which had hitherto been 
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placed on the Statute Book of this country 
had ever gone so far into detail as this 
scheme which the Government placed 
before the Committee last night. All 
previous schemes, whether they were in 
the form of the Poor Law Amendment 
Bill of 1849 or of Clause 32 of the Land 
Act of last year, had only laid down the 
financial conditions. Now, the Govern- 
ment laid down the administrative con- 
ditions which it proposed in outline, 
and he would venture to say that every- 
thing that could be done by legislation 
for laying down a scheme for emigration 
had been done in this clause. The hon, 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
said that all the Government did was to 
pay £5 a-head, and to trust for the rest 
of the emigration expenses to be pro- 
vided by Mr. Tuke. The Government 
proposed to use the experience and the 
local knowledge of Mr. Tuke, and right 
glad they were that they should be able 
to do so; but they did not propose to 
confine themselves even to Mr. Tuke. 
They proposed not only to use his ex- 
perience and advice, but the experience 
and advice of the gentlemen who con- 
ducted many of theiragencies. If there 
was one point which ought to be watched 
with great care and delicacy it was the 
emigration of women and children. Mr. 
Vere Foster had, during recent years, 
at his own cost, emigrated many Roman 
Catholic girls, and he had done it, toa 
large extent, through the agency of the 
Roman Catholic clergy at home and 
abroad. He did not want to take up 
the time of the Committee unnecessarily, 
and, therefore, he would not read Mr. 
Vere Foster’s account of his own pro- 
ceedings. The hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) criticized what he (Mr. 
Trevelyan) said yesterday about the 
willingness of tenants to leave the coun- 
try. The hon. Gentleman said that 
one of the first conditions that ought to 
be laid down was that any people emi- 
grating should be willing to go. The 
Government in this matter did not take 
their opinions only from Mr. Tuke, and 
from reading of Mr. Vere Foster and 
his agents; but they took their opi- 
nion from their own official agents—the 
eyes and ears of the Government—and 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) had there evidence 
which he thought the hon. Member 
would pay some attention to. Mr. Vere 
Foster gave no less than 78 replies from 
the Catholic clergy in answer to inquiries 
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which he made during the period of 
the past autumn, and he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
would give two or three lines from these 
replies. One clergyman said that he 
had made very careful inquiry about the 
girls emigrating, and he had to state 
that the accounts were good and that 
they were all doing well. The clergy- 
man added that there were many in his 
parish desirous to emigrate, who were 
unable to do so, in consequence of not 
being able to provide the balance neces- 
sary in addition to Mr. Vere Foster’s 
subscription of £2. Another Roman 
Catholic clergyman said he had no doubt 
many were anxious to emigrate if they 
had the means, and added— 


“T shall be happy to forward their names, 
and co-operate in every way with your beneficent 
and patriotic purpose.” 


[Mr. O’Donnett: Name!] He had not 
got the names. In regard to the willing- 
ness of the people at home, and to the 
feeling which their relatives abroad had 
as to what was their interest, and as to 
what ought to be their wishes, another 
clergyman wrote to say— 

“T know not any small farmer or workman 
here who has not near and dear friends in 
America ; and these, in many instances, implore 
their poor relatives to join them.”’ 

Now, there the Committee had another 
agency which the Government would be 
willing to consult, and if they approved 
of it, to a certain extent, employ. It was 
not only for the emigration of people 
for service and for purposes of labour 
that agencies had been set up. There 
were Catholic Colonies in Minnesota and 
Iowa, under the management of a Roman 
Catholic Bishop, where the greatest pos- 
sible advantages were offered to Irish- 
men, and there was another Colony 
under the management of Mr. John 
Sweatman, in the State of Iowa, where 
80 acres of land were offered at the 
very lowest prices. Now, the Government 
intended to use their own means of 
ascertaining the character and nature of 
the machinery which had hitherto been 
employed, and when they had ascer- 
tained its character they intended to use 
their own discretion as to the extent to 
which they could utilize that machinery, 
and the extent to which they could sup- 
ponent it with other machinery. The 

on. Member for Belfast (Mr. Ewart) 
wished the Government to take a more 
extensive view of this question, and 
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he was glad that a criticism of that 
nature came from several quarters of 
the House, including the right hon. 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth). The hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. Mitchell Henry) and others had 
said that the Government were only 
nibbling with this matter. He (Mr. 
Trevelyan) thought, however, that they 
ought to avoid talking big, and not act 
big—they ought not to promote a scheme 
which looked grand in Parliament, but 
would not work. If they advanced 
large sums of public money, the ex- 
perience of all must be that money 
would get itself spentin extravaganceand 
jobbery which would discredit the cause. 
There was a great demand, no doubt, 
for labour in the United States. That 
demand, however, was not unlimited, 
and if anything could make this scheme 
fail, it was that they should glut the 
labour market in which they hoped that 
these poor people would secure a pros- 
perous and happy place. He thought 
hon. Members underrated the amount 
of the Government grant. He said 
nothing of the loans, the conditions of 
which were attractive, and the amount 
of which was only limited by the money 
which could be lent with security and 
employed with genuine advantage ; but 
the grant was £100,000. The experience 
of the Duke of Bedford’s Association 
was that 1,260 people had been emi- 
grated for £7,400, or about £6 5s. per 
head, and not only had they been emi- 
grated, but they had not been left in the 
cities on the coast, but conveyed to Pitts- 
burg and all sorts of placesinland. He 
noticed that in one emigrant ship full of 
these people there were sume 350 per- 
sons, and that nearly £500 in railway 
fares had been spent after they landed 
in America, which was an average of 
£1 5s. It was quite true that, perhaps, 
these earlier emigrants might be emi- 
grated on a cheaper scale than the later 
ones, and that there was something in 
private enterprize. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, anxious to be on the safe 
side, had estimated, in giving their ad- 
vice on this matter, that the cost of emi- 
gration would be £8 per head. Now, 
the Government grant was not every- 
thing. There was the portion of the 
loan which the Unions might be induced 
to make—there was the portion of the 
money which the people might give 
themselves, and there was the chance of 
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getting something from private philan- 
thropy—in fact, it might be safely caleu- 
lated that, at least, for every £3 the Go- 
vernment gave, £1 would be given from 
outside. That would make £133,000, 
which would emigrate and place in a 
comfortable position 17,000 pcople— 
17,000 people was, roughly speaking, 
about 15 per cent of the people of the 
five Unions of which he had spoken ; and 
he ventured to say that that, instead of 
being a mere nibble, would be a large 
bite. The hon. Member for Salford (Mr. 
Arnold) told them that they were flying 
in the face of political economy. He 
said that the present Bill had nothing of 
a very eleemosynary character. He (Mr. 
Trevelyan) would take the hon. Mem- 
ber’s words as gospel, and he would say 
that they asked only the 20th part of 
what they were spending, not in an 
eleemosynary manner, but certainly out 
of philanthropy, to help the poor tenants 
to tide over the consequences of bad 
seasons—he would say that they pro- 
posed to spend that 20th part out of 
philanthropy, to enable those poor 
tenants to find a happier home than they 
had hitherto enjoyed in Ireland on an- 
other shore. He would allow that this 
was a new principle. The hon. Member 
told them they were, for the first time, 
establishing the principle of State aid 
for emigration. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Bill allowed the Guardians to sup- 
plement the funds for individual emigra- 
tion out of the rates; and he (Mr. Trevel- 
yan), standing at that Table, would never 
allow that the rates were anything but 
public money. The precedent had 
already been set, and he must say that 
Parliament had done well to extend it. 
The hon. Member for Salford had talked 
a great deal about political economy, and 
he (Mr. Trevelyan) thought he could 
quote against the hon. Member the 
words of one of the most eminent poli- 
tical economists—Mr. John Stuart Mill. 
If there was one principle which ran 
through John Stuart Mill’s great two- 
volume book on political economy, and 
which they found repeated in every 
corner and chapter of that: book, it was 
that when they were endeavouring to 
attain the great object of raising the 
standard of comfort of the people, or 
class of people, they might effect that 
object even if they had to take very 
strong and very arbitrary measures, for 
when once the standar! of comfort was 
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raised the people (would never of their 
own choice return to a lowerone. They 
would work ; they would increase their 
self-respect ; they would increase their 
self-control; they would find out the 
best means of investing their labour; 
they would do everything which it was 
the object of political economy to induce 
people todo. The Government, in their 
great desire to raise the standard of 
comfort in certain parts of the country 
—parts of the country in which the 
people had to struggle under circum- 
stances which had been described in 
such touching terms by the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan)—asked the Committee to adopt a 
measure which was not only a salutary 
measure, but a very strange and novel 
measure, and one which he (Mr. Tre- 
velyan) thought would do a very great 
deal to attain the object of raising the 
standard of comfort of the people, which 
an eminent political economist put for- 
ward as the aim of political economy. 
He earnestly hoped the Committee 
would assist the Government in this ob- 
ject. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was very 
refreshing to those who sat on the Con- 
servative side of the House to be able to 
give an unqualified support to any pro- 
posal of the Government in connection 
with this Bill. This was the only pro- 
position made by the Government in 
this Bill which had the cordial and 
entire support of himself and his hon. 
Colleagues; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, in the statement which he 
just now made, was fully justified in 
asserting that a proposal which was 
good in itself did not require to be 
excused on any ground, either that it 
was made late, or at a period when it 
was not quite expected. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Salford (Mr. Arnold) had re- 
marked on the dangerous character of 
this proposal. There was one thing 
which was very much more dangerous 
than this proposal, and that was the 
existence of a helpless population in 
that part of Ireland with which it was 
now proposed to deal. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Arnold) and those who 
objected to this proposal had only sought 
to acquaint themselves with the facts of 
the case, their objection would have 
been entirely overcome by the strong 
necessity of doing something to afford 
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relief to those wretched people. What 
was this proposal? It was an attempt 
to raise a number of people who were— 
he would not say through any fault of 


their own—in a position of absolute and | 


abject pauperism. They could not move 
from the place in which they found 
themselves; they could not go in search 
of employment, because they had not 
the means to move, and employment 
was debarred from them; there was no 
prospect of any return of employment, 


or of any increase of the employment of | 


the people. Was it to be said that the 
State was to be held back by considera- 
tions which certainly were fit and proper 
to be applied to the condition of any- 
one who could help himself? Was it to 
be said that the State was to be held 
back from giving this kind of relief, 
which, according to experience and 
knowledge, according to facts which 
were beyond contradiction, had en- 
abled persons who had been in this 
condition to earn for themselves a 
decent and reputable livelihood — to 
change, in fact, their condition from one 
of pauperism to one of independence ? 
What the Government proposed in this 
clause was to put it in the power of a 
number of persons who could not now 
earn their own livelihood to do so. If 
they were compelled to remain where 
they were, the course which was pur- 
sued last year must be pursued again 
this year. That was to say, the Govern- 
ment must come to the assistance of 
Unions in which destitute persons were 
found, and subsidize, out of the Imperial 
funds, the rates, which were insufficient 
at present to keep those people alive. 
There could be no doubt whatever that 
the duty of Parliament was to endeavour 
by every means in their power to relieve 
these people from the destitute condition 
in which they were now placed. He 
had heard statements made that migra- 
tion to the different parts of Ireland 
would answer the purpose; he had heard 
statements made that the reclamation of 
waste land should be attempted in Ire- 
land. There was a provision in the 
Land Act of last year for assisting per- 
sons who would undertake the reclama- 
tion of waste land; but he had not heard 
of a single gentleman who was connected 
with Ireland, who understood Ireland 
and who possessed money, who had ap- 
i for any grant whatever from the 
mperial Exchequer in order to assist 
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him to reclaim land and find employ- 
ment for the people. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) 
had asserted that this reclamation ought 
to be at once set about. He believed 
the hon. Member was connected with 
}an Association which had had large 
| funds at its disposal, which funds, cer- 
tain hon. Members were pleased to say, 
| had been subscribed for the benefit of 
| the people of Ireland. Had those funds 
| been applied in any way whatever for 
| the finding of employment for the people 
of Ireland? Had the gentlemen to whom 
the dispensing of those funds had been 
entrusted attempted to make use of the 
funds as the capital of a Company, 
having for its object the reclamation of 
waste land, and the settlement in Ire- 
land of people who could not otherwise 
be settled? The answer was that not a 
single farthing had been applied to that 
purpose, and there was no probability of 
any part of the Land League funds being 
applied to that purpose in the future. 
Reference had been made to an Associa- 
tion which was connected with the name 
of Mr. Tuke. He did not understand 
that the Government was in the slightest 
degree bound to avail itself of the ser- 
vices of Mr. Tuke; but if Mr. Tuke and 
his Association could render good ser- 
vice to the Government in this matter, 
he (Mr. W. H. Smith) was sure they 
would be only too glad to doso. Mr. 
Tuke had shown, by his devotion to the 
cause of humanity in all parts of the 
world, that his one object in view was 
the benefit of his fellow creatures. The 
members of the Association who had 
helped Mr. Tuke in his good work had 
been glad to render such assistance as 
they could in order to make his exer- 
tions more complete and more success- 
ful. It was said that this work ought 
to be undertaken and carried out by 
officials. Now, he thought that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who argued that officials could 
carry out this work could not under- 
stand the difficulty, the intelligence—he 
made no reflections upon officials—the 
care which was required in order to 
secure that emigration should be a suc- 
cess, and not a failure. An official would 
obey his orders and work out his in- 
structions; but it was scarcely possible 
for an official to show the sympathy and 
interest and exercise the discretion which 
had been exercised by Mr. Tuke and 
those who had worked with him in, first 
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of all, making the selection of the quali- 
fied emigrants, in dissuading or reject- 
ing those who were unqualified, and in 
finding suitable employment for the 
emigrants upon their arrival abroad. 
Another objection had been made that 
this was not a sufficiently eleemosynary 
scheme. If anything could more cer- 
tainly ensure disaster instead of success, 
it would be a great scheme for organized 
emigration. Societies were not formed 
by simply transferring one body of men 
from one country in several shiploads, 
and putting them down hap-hazard in 
the new land. They must endeavour, 
as completely as they could, to find out 
that an emigrant would drop into the 
hole for which he was suited; and to 
do that a regular system of investigation 
was necessary. To put a man in the 
backwoods, amongst thousands of others, 
and leave him there, would expose him, 
in all probability, to great suffering and 
great misfortune. Emigration, to be a 
success, must be conducted with thegreat- 
est possible care and interest and sym- 
pathy for the individual ; it must regard 
the individual, and not the community. 
It must be carried on, not by great ship- 
loads at a time, but by sending as many 
as they could possibly find employment 
for on the other side of the Atlantic, or, 
it might be, in Australia or New Zealand. 
There was a great danger of temporarily 
glutting the market, and considerations 
like this had. been carefully attended to 
by those who had been engaged in a 
voluntary way in promoting the relief of 
the overcrowded districts in Ireland, and 
he was sure the Government would do 
well to endeavour to secure similar re- 
sults. There was another point to which 
he wished especially to call the attention 
of the Committee, and that was that no 
one had been compelled, and that no 
one ought to be compelled, to quit his 
country. The inducements which were 
held out of comfort and of employment 
were quite sufficient to secure any num- 
ber of emigrants from the distressed 
parts of Ireland; and although there 
had been statements made that evicted 
people in some parts of Ireland were not 
willing to emigrate, he was sure the 
balance of evidence pointed to distinctiy 
opposite conclusions. They were most 
desirous to go in considerable numbers, 
if only the means were offered. There 
was another point which he desired to 
notice. An objection had been made 
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that the whole cost of individual emigra- 
tion was not to be covered by the grant 
by Parliament. It would be a very un- 
wholesome condition of things if Parlia- 
ment were to find the whole cost of 
emigration. If they did it might be 
then said that the object of the Imperial 
Parliament was to depopulate a great 
part of Ireland. If only three-fifths of 
the cost were provided by Parliament, 
and the other two-fifths by those who 
were interested in the well-being of the 
community, such a charge could not be 
laid at the door of Parliament. He did 
not know that it was necessary for him 
to say anything more; but he must say 
this—that he regarded the proposal as 
one which would tend greatly to the 
happiness and the security of the coun- 
try. He believed that those who were 
left behind would be as much benefited as 
those who were sent away. It must be 
borne in mind that if, as the right hon. 
Gentleman said, 17 per cent of the people 
in the distressed Unions in Ireland were 
sent away, those who remained must be 
largely benefited. He did not believe 
that people would be found coming for- 
ward to take the wretched holdings 
which the others had left; but he be- 
lieved that those holdings would be 
added to the other holdings, so that a 
man who had hitherto only a holding 
valued at £4 a year would now have the 
chance of occupying a holding valued at 
double the amount. In that case those 
who remained behind must have a much 
better chance of maintaining their fami- 
lies and living a reputable life. What- 
ever might be the result of the effort 
about to be made to improve the con- 
dition of the people who could not pos- 
sibly help themselves, he thought Par- 
liament was bound to give it a fair trial, 
and give it that trial at once. Yester- 
day the hon. Member for the City of 
Cork (Mr. Parnell) recommended that 
the whole scheme should be postponed 
until next year, when a more complete 
and satisfactory one might be adopted. 
If Parliament waited for the next emi- 
gration season.a whole year would be 
lost, during which people would be 
suffering in Ireland, whereas they would 
have an opportunity of earning a decent 
livelihood elsewhere. There was another 
argument in favour of proceeding at 
once, and that was that, at the present 
moment, there was a great demand for 
labour in America and Canada. No one 
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could tell whether that would last for the 
next two or three years, and therefore it 
was of the highest importance that those 
people should be settled as soon as they 
could, so that they would have the ad- 
vantage of earning high wages now, and 
have the opportunity of saving money 
and putting it by for a rainy day. For 
these and other considerations he trusted 
the Committee would accept the Govern- 
ment proposal, 

CotoneL COLTHURST said, that ob- 
jection had been taken to the present 
scheme on account of the insufficiency of 
the Money Vote—£100,000. He thought 
this objection would be to a certain ex- 
tent tenable, except for the argument of 
the hon. Member for Exeter (Mr. North- 
cote), who had pointed out that no emi- 
gration could take place this year, and 
that they were only paving the way now, 
and if arrangements were made it would 
be perfectly practicable to come to Par- 
liament for a larger sum next year. 
Then it had been said there was no pro- 
vision in this Bill for the emigrants on 
their arrival abroad. He thought there 
was a defect in that, and he would 
shortly indicate it, and he hoped after- 
wards to move an Amendment on the 
subject. In this clause it was provided 
that the Treasury might authorize the 
Commissioners of Public Works to make 
grants to Boards of Guardians for emi- 
gration purposes. He saw no reason 
why the grant should be confined to 
Boards of Guardians—for instance, the 
Commissioners of Public Works should 
be capable of treating with the Canadian 
Government or the charitable associa- 
tions in the United States, and other 
associations formed for the very purpose 
of receiving emigrants on their arrival, 
and giving them farms on easy terms, and 
providing them with the means of culti- 
vating the farms. Charitable associations 
under the guidance of Catholic Bishops 
in Canada were in possession of large 
tracts of territory, and all they wanted 
was that people should go out, and that 
there should be a certain sum of money 
granted to assist the people to go out 
there. He hoped the Government would 
not allow their measure to be dwarfed 

y an omission of this kind, and, later 
on, he should propose that grants should 
be made to other bodies than Boards of 
Guardians. He was afraid that grants 
by Boards of Guardians in Ireland would 
be made on a very limited scale. It 
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must be remembered that the motive 
power which would induce Boards of 
Guardians in England to come forward 
and help on an emigration scheme did 
not existin Ireland. There was no out- 
door relief in Ireland; there was no 
power to give it, and the question was 
not a question of either supporting 
people or emigrating them. By emi- 
gration, Boards of Guardians in Ireland 
would render themselves liable to a very 
heavy rate, and therefore they would not 
enter upon the work. Poor people in 
Ireland had no alternative but to go into 
the workhouse, and there was an in- 
surmountable horror to do this ; in fact, 
thousands would sooner die in the roads 
than goto the union-house. That must 
be taken into consideration in any emi- 
gration scheme, and the hearty co- 
operation of the Guardians must not be 
expected. He noticed that the rate for 
emigration was to be levied on electoral 
divisions. He thought this was unde- 
sirable. In one electoral division there 
might be 60 or 100 families. They 
would suppose, for the purposes of argu- 
ment, that one-fifth were to be emi- 
grated ; the remainder were poor people, 
and it must be easily seen by the Com- 
mittee that they would be required to 
pay a very heavy rate for the emigration 
of the one-fifth. Any difficulty in this 
direction would be easily surmounted by 
the Government consenting to substitute 
‘‘Union” for ‘‘ electoral division.” 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that Her 
Majesty’s Government, in this clause, 
had sprung a surprise upon the Com- 
mittee, which was, at the same time, a 
surrender to the Party of eviction, and 
the betrayal of the Irish Party. He by 
no means desired to utter a single word 
in depreciation of the amiable tone in 
which the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant dealt with Irish questions 
from the point of view which he was ap- 
pointed to occupy; but while he fully 
recognized, he might almost say, the 
humane tone in which the Chief Secre- 
tary dealt with this matter, he was un- 
able to see any essential difference be- 
tween the proposal for Government emi- 
gration brought forward by the right 
hon. Gentleman and the proposal 
brought forward last year by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster). There had 
been a change in tone, but there had 
been no change in fact. If the voice was 
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the voice of Jacob, the hands were still 
the hands of Esau; and, for his (Mr. 
O’Donnell’s) part, he preferred that 
Esau’s‘voice should go with his hand. 
The right hon. Gentleman said he could 
quote the testimony of 60 or 70 Irish 
Catholic clergymen who were in favour 
of the emigration scheme of the Govern- 
ment. He (Mr. O’Donnell) sincerely 
hoped that those 60 or 70 Irish Catholic 
clergymen would constitute the first 
batch of emigrants, and he sincerely 
hoped they would be emigrated as far as 
possible from the shores of the land 
which they were unworthy to inhabit. 
There had been, to his mind, a systematic 
attempt on the part of the supporters of 
the Government proposal to misrepre- 
sent the speeches of the hon. Members 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, be- 
cause the Members of that Party who 
had spoken had declared that they con- 
sidered that the Government proposal of 
emigration was just about the very worst 
ie, scheme of emigration that could 

e proposed. The Ministerial sup- 
porters and the Conservatives, in passing 
this measure of Irish expatriation, at 
once presumed to draw the conclusion 
that the Irish Party were in favour of 
emigration. There was no Member of 
the Irish Parliamentary Party either in 
favour of emigration in general, or in 
favour of this scheme of Government 
emigration in particular; and he believed 
that the votes of the Irish Party would 
prove on this occasion that the attempts 
of the supporters of the Government 
measure to distort isolated sentences 
from the speeches of Irish Members 
would totally fail and be totally con- 
founded. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor), who 
had spoken on this question, had been 
accused of being in favour of emigra- 
tion. What his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Galway stated was, that if there 
was to be emigration, he would prefer 
that Irish farmers should be expatriated 
to Canada rather than be made white 
slaves in New York and neighbour- 
hood. The only attempt to answer 
the most rational and most convincing 
argument of his hon. Friend was the 
marvellous argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith), who reminded the 
Committee that just at present wages 
were extraordinarily high and tempting 
in the United States, and tliat, there- 
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fore, the House of Commons had better 
make haste and send out these Irish 
farmers while the present condition of 
things lasted. He (Mr. O’Donnell) sup- 
posed that when the British Parliament 
had got rid of thousands of Irish farmers 
they cared little whether they sank or 
swam. He listened with attention to 
the eulogiums made upon Mr. Tuke for 
his efforts in the West of Ireland, espe- 
cially to the eulogium passed upon that 
gentleman by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) was quite sure that 
Mr. Tuke was a most estimable man. 
A philanthropist always sought an op- 
portunity of doing good to his kind, and 
no doubt Mr. Tuke was a person who, 
according to his lights, was doing what 
he thought best in the cause of humanity 
in the West of Ireland; but he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) confessed most frankly, and 
he spoke as a Galway man, and as one 
who had spent his childhood and youth 
in that district, and who knew the dis- 
trict well, he sincerely wished that Mr. 
Tuke would seek a vent for his philan- 
thropy and energy in some other direc- 
tion. Mr. Tuke had most undoubtedly 
done evil and not good, though he in- 
tended to do good and not evil. He had 
helped the work of eviction, and he had 
encouraged the Crowbar Brigade. He 
(Mr. O’Donnell) sincerely wished that 
instead of removing the last obstacle 
which in many cases prevented eviction 
in Connemara, Mr. Tuke would induce 
his charitable English friends to join 
with him in devoting their contributions 
to some other object—such, for instance, 
as attenuating the injuries caused by the 
bombardment by the English Fleet of 
Alexandria. He was authorized to speak 
on behalf of Galway men —he was 
authorized to speak on behalf of his 
near relatives in that district; and he 
could quote from the leading newspaper 
of the West of Ireland—a moderate 
journal published in the county of Gal- 
way—a most emphatic condemnation of 
Mr. Tuke’s well-meant proceedings. The 
Galway Vindicator pointed out, only the 
other day, that it would be wiser philan- 
thropy to assist the poor peasants in 
Ireland in their own country than to 
send them abroad. This emigration was 
at the best a doubtful experiment, as 
there was room enough in Connemara 
for quadruple its present population, if 
its waste lands wore roclaimed and its 
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mineral wealth and resources properly 
developed. It was not true statesman- 
ship to depopulate a country. Earnest 
efforts should be made to develop 
its industrial resources, to make the 
people prosperous and contented at 
home. And no one who had a real ac- 
quaintance with the industrial resources 
of the West of Ireland could doubt that 
this could be done. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary had referred 
to a number of anonymous letters from 
Catholic clergymen in favour of emigra- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman was 
unable to give the names, and he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) believed that the vast ma- 
jority of these clergymen would be sin- 
cerely happy to find that he had not 
been able todo so. He wondered whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman’s atten- 
tion had been called to a letter concerning 
Mr. Tuke’s scheme of philanthropy which 
had been addressed to the editor of The 
Galway Vindicator by the Rev. Father 
Malony. This reverend gentleman ad- 
mitted that many of the districts in Ire- 
land were vastly overcrowded ; but, after 
pointing out that there were hundreds of 
thousands of acres of reclaimable land 
in Ireland, he gave a list of holdings in 
the occupation of single men. Some of 
those holdings consisted of hundreds and 
even thousands of acres. Might not the 
Government buy up those lands, divide 
them into 10 or 20-acre plots, and place 
upon them the present poor people in 
Ireland, instead of by a scheme of ex- 
patriation, such as was now proposed, to 
swell the tide of hate against English 
misgovernment? He called upon the 
Irish people by every means in their 
power to oppose the working of this 
clause, which clause was war upon the 
Trish people, and which was a part 
of Messrs. Kavanagh and Company’s 
scheme for expatriation and introducing 
settlers from other lands. The Chief 
Secretary, in his speech yesterday, told 
the Committee that it would be cheaper 
to emigrate the Irish people than to keep 
them for a single year in the Unions of 
Treland. The right bon. Gentleman, 
in his most humanitarian tone, and 
with all the tenderest feelings of his 
heart, reminded the Committee that 
the Treasury was only asked, under this 
clause, to give £5 per head, whereas the 
cost to the public of keeping paupers 
was from £8 to £10 per year. It wasa 
piece of pure short-sighted economy 
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that was at the bottom of the Govern- 
ment proposal. He was quite sure that 
any Irish Member who in the slightest 
degree represented his constituents— 
and there were Irish Members who 
might at one time have done so, but 
who had long ceased to do so—would 
oppose the Government in this matter 
Every attempt of the Government to 
carry out their proposal would be re- 
sisted by the united determination and 
the stubborn patriotism of the Irish 
race, in spite of the Coercion Act, and 
in spite of the Government’s tyrannical 
Code. There was a most marked‘absence 
in all the speeches of English Members 
—Members who, like the hon. Member 
for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread), were try- 
ing to understand Ireland without ever 
having lived there—of the statement of 
hard facts such as he had laid before the 
Committee on the present occasion. In 
a day or two Her Majesty’s Government 
would be asking the taxpayers of this 
country to spend millions of money in 
the destruction of human life. How 
slow they were to ask the taxpayers of 
this country to spend millions of money 
upon the salvation of human life in Ire- 
land. The smallest proposal to entrench 
on the Consolidated Fund, even to gua- 
rantee against the result of calamitous 
seasons, was strongly opposed by both 
sides of the House; but there would be 
very little of that opposition, he sup- 
posed, when the proposal was made for 
the means of destroying human life in 
Egypt. There could be no better in- 
vestment, if, instead of going on with 
this miserable Emigration Clause, the 
Government would carry out their pro- 
mise of last year and devote money to 
the reclamation of waste lands in Ire- 
land. In this matter the Government 
might rely upon the support of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith), who 
himself had concocted a scheme for the 
establishment of a peasant proprietary. 
He (Mr. O’ Donnell) did not ask the Go- 
vernment to go half as far as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West- 
minster did. He simply asked them, 
instead of proceeding with this clause, 
to buy some of the lands in the West of 
Ireland, divide them into 10 and 20-acre 
lots, and thus promote the prosperity 
and contentment of the country. He 
was obliged to refer to a couple of argu- 
ments advanced by Members who were 
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elected to represent Irish ideas, but who 
now supported the Government. It was 
now suggested that Irish people should 
be sent to Catholic Colonies; but, al- 
though there were Catholic Colonies in 
the United States, they were altozether 
too small for the purpose of dealing with 
the mass of Catholic misery already 
seething in the cities of the United 
States. All that the organizations of 
Trish Catholics in the United States 
could do for years to come would be too 
little to deal with the mass of Irish 
misery which was the result of British 
misgovernment and former forced emi- 
gration from Ireland. He did not think 
it necessary to deal seriously with the 
arguments of the hon. Member who 
legally represented the County of Gal- 
way (Mr. Mitchell Henry). That Gen- 
tleman certainly did his best to contri- 
bute materials for the judgment of the 
House; but his arguments were not 
very convincing. He stated from his 
own knowledge, in face of the general 
declarations of Irish Representatives 
that the Irish people had no love for 
emigration, that all his own serving-men 
and women were ready to leave the 
wages and cheer of Kylemore Castle to 
emigrate to the United States. Such an 
argument was not very weighty. No 
doubt the hon. Member who legally re- 
presented the County of Galway contri- 
buted to that House all the information 
that he could derive from such parti- 
culars as he had obtained by lately ob- 
serving the opinion of his countrymen. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) believed that, with 
the exception of his own domestics, the 
hon. Member had not addressed a re- 
spectable crowd of Irish people during 
the last two years, and he was convinced 
that if the hon. Member were to address 
a crowd of 2,000 people in Galway he 
would not find one hand held up in 
favour of Government emigration. The 
Government would, no doubt, persevere 
with this clause ; but the execution of it 
did not exactly depend upon the Govern- 
ment. There were stronger powers in 
existence than the Government; but 
they insisted on this clause, in spite 
of the repugnance of the Irish people 
aud the protests of the Irish Party, as 
a useless sop to that landlord party 
who might modulate and deform out 
of recognition the Arrears Bill in 
‘another place.”” But whatever might 
be the effect of this concession to coer- 
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cion and eviction, it was certain that 
the proposal was condemned and op- 
posed by every Irish Representative 
who hoped to represent his consti- 
tuency after the next General Elec- 
tion. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
had great doubt about the inclusion of 
an emigration scheme in this Bill being 
at all desirable; but he must say that 
there was a very strong feeling in Ire- 
land amongst the agricultural people in 
favour of emigration. There were, to 
his knowledge, a great number of people 
desirous to emigrate in Ireland at the 
present moment, but he did not know 
of any in favour of migration; and, al- 
though he regarded that proceeding 
favourably, he never could induce people 
to move from one county to another to 
suit either their interests or his own. He 
hoped, if there was any emigration scheme 
now carried out on a large scale, some of 
the clergy would leave with the people, 
and he wished to see no other emigra- 
tion. He thought it was a pity that this 
clause was introduced. A Committee 
ought to discuss the question of emigra- 
tion on its own merits, with a view to 
providing far more elaborate machinery 
than this clause, and far better checks 
than this Act could provide. He should 
be glad if the Government could see 
their way to dropping this clause; but 
he was bound to admit that there 
were some priests, and a large num- 
ber of honest, decent people in Ire- 
land, who were anxious to try their 
fortunes in Canada, or America, or New 
Zealand, if they got the chance. He 
believed that there was a scarcity of 
labour in Ireland rather than too much 
of it; but he did not think the wages in 
Ireland were such as the people could 
be content with. The farmers, how- 
ever, could not pay higher wages, and 
the people were anxious to emigrate. 
He had induced agents of the New Zea- 
land Government to take out one or two 
families on favourable terms, and from 
that moment to this he had been deluged 
with applications to do the same for 
others, and it had required all the elo- 
quence he could command to induco 
them to stay at home. He believed that 
that feeling existed to a much larger 
extent than the funds proposed under 
this Bill could meet; but he should, on 
the whole, be better pleased to see the 
clause left out. 
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Mr. BLAKE said, he wished to know 
what had become of the magnificent offer 
of the Government of Canada? What 
was the plan before the Committee? The 
Government proposed to give £5 if the 
Boards of Guardians would give as 
much; and they thought that a certain 
number of benevolent individuals, with 
Mr. Tuke at their head, would provide 
the rest of the money required to 
emigrate the people; but having emi- 
grated the people as individuals or fami- 
lies, it was no part of the Government 
plan to place them on land as owners, 
and it was manifestly the intention that 
they should devote themselves to labour- 
ing for others. He agreed that there 
would be many people who would be 
sent out who would be unfit to be put 
on farms at once ; but there were a great 
number who could be advantageously 
placed on farms for themselves. He 
must again refer to the offer of the 
Canadian Government, and he begged 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to the nature of that proposal. It was 
that if the British Government sent out 
emigrants and aided them in some other 
matters on their arrival the Canadian 
Government would give them 160 acres 
of suitable land each, with the right to 
160 acres more at the current price of 
the day. They proposed that pre- 
vious to their arrival 10 acres should be 
ceded to the emigrants, homesteads pre- 
pared for them, and that they should be 
maintained until they could make their 
first harvest and contribute to their own 
support. Another condition was that 
whatever was advanced by the Imperial 
Government should be paid back, so 
that in the end the Imperial Government 
would lose nothing at all. What would 
be the whole expense of emigrating a 
family of a father, mother, and three 
children? ‘The cost of placing them on 
the site of their future operations would 
be £40, and another £40 would be re- 
quired to prepare a homestead and 
support them until their first harvest 
could place them in a position of inde- 
pendence. That was something like £15 
a-head. Why had that scheme fallen 
through? The Chief Secretary would 
probably say because the Canadian Go- 
vernment refused to perform their part 
in the matter; but he was in a position 
to say that the offer of the Canadian Go- 
vernment remained the same. He was 
glad to see there had been a change of 
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opinion with regard to Canada—Mani- 
toba and the North-West. When he 
addressed the House last year he was 
fresh from the North-West territory, and 
he then represented that the climate was 
not of the character which some of his 
Friends appeared to think ; and the best 
proof of the advantages the climate 
offered to the emigrant was the fact that 
lately, at a large speculation for the pur- 
chase of land belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the whole of the land 
had been bought up by speculators from 
the United States at a high price. He 
would have become a purchaser himself, 
so certain was he that the value of the 
land would increase; but he wanted to 
hold himself free from the suggestion 
that, in advocating emigration, he was 
doing so for his own interest. The 160 
acres held out by the Canadian Govern- 
ment was almost side by side with the 
land of the Hudson Bay Company, which 
had brought in so large a number of 
speculators. The offer of the Canadian 
Government remained good, but the Im- 
perial Government were unwilling to 
advance £15 a-head, which would enable 
the people to emigrate, if they were 
willing to do so, far better than the 
present scheme of the Government. He 
earnestly appealed to his hon. Friends 
beside him, and to hon. Members gene- 
rally, to insist on hearing from the Go- 
vernment why something had not been 
done to send people to Manitoba and the 
North-West by means of this magnifi- 
cent offer made by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. No part of this present scheme 
provided any land for the emigrants ; 
they were to be sent out on the Govern- 
ment contributing a quota of the ex- 
pense and the Unions giving the other 
quota, and then they were to be handed 
over to Mr. Tuke. Mr. Tuke deserved the 
highest commendation and respect ; but 
in an important matter of this kind he 
certainly thought that 20,000 people 
ought not to be handed over to one in- 
dividual, and that the Government ought 
to state what they proposed with regard 
to those people on their arrival in 
America. On a former occasion, when 


the question of emigration was discussed, 
the whole feeling of the Irish Members 
was in favour of America; but at that 
time this offer of the Canadian Govern- 
ment was not before them. It was be- 
fore them now, and he urged “pee ~ 
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give it their careful attention. 
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people of Ireland would rather become 
farmers than hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. 

Mr. A. M‘ARTHOR said, the subject 
of emigration was one in which he had 
taken a great interest for many years, 
and one about which he professed to 
know something. He was very glad to 
hear the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Colonel Nolan) state that he had 
altered his views, and to find that the 
hon. Member for Galway City (Mr. T. 
P. O’Connor), who was formerly one of 
the strongest opponents of emigration, 
had also changed his view as the result 
of his experience in America ; but while 
that hon. Member was in favour of emi- 
gration, he was in favour of it in a form 
which would be practically impossible. 
It was said that the people must have 
money in their pockets, but it was utterly 
impossible for any Government to under- 
take to do that. He had never heard of 
a single instance of a man going to any 
of the Colonies who had not succeeded, 
except by his own fault; in other words, 
if the man was steady and industrious 
he was sure to succeed. He had met 
hundreds and thousands of them who 
had formerly been steeped in poverty in 
Ireland, but who had gone out to 
Canada, Australia, and other Colo- 
nies, and were now not only in comfort, 
but prosperous. The reclamation of 
waste land in Ireland had not been at- 
tempted, because the reclamation would 
cost more than the value of the land, 
and why hon. Members opposite opposed 
emigration he could not understand. 
He could understand their opposing en- 
forced emigration; but there was no- 
thing of that in this proposal, and it 
was a mystery to him why they should 
oppose a gift offered by the Government. 
Tho Government simply offered £5 a- 
heal to those disposed to emigrate ; that 
was a free gift, and it would enable the 
people to pass from poverty to richness, 
and make a home for themselves in a 
new and happy country. He believed 
there were a great many people in Ire- 
land who were anxious to get away, and 
he did not think hon. Members who 
opposed the scheme fully understood 
that. The proposal was a very admir- 
able one, and if Irish Members defeated 
it they would seriously regret their 
action. Just after the Irish Famine, he 
returned from Australia, and when he 
found £7,000,000 granted to save the 
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people, his first feeling was that that 
step was a mistake. Those people ought 
to have been sent out to Canada or 
other Colonies; but they had been kept 
at home and pauperized. If the same 
principle was adopted in this case the 
consequences would be more serious, 
Emigration was the only remedy for the 
condition of the Irish people, and he 
heartily hoped it would succeed. He 
wished the Government could see their 
way to make a larger allowance. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had listened 
to the observations of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), and it 
was possible after that speech that any- 
thing he might say might expose him to 
misunderstanding, but at that risk he 
intended to vote for this clause ; for, if 
he had wanted an argument, he should 
have found it in the speech of the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who re- 
minded the Committee that as the out- 
come of the evictions of the last two 
years there were thousands of families 
in the streets and slums living as best 
they could. The hon. Member also re- 
minded the Committee that the proposal 
of the Government was to provide the 
means of emigrating 4,000 families to 
better homes with a prosperous future, 
and if there had been no argument 
beyond that it would have decided him 
to vote for this clause. It was idle to 
talk of emigration on a grander scale, 
and of the reclamation of waste land. 
Where would the people be while the 
land was being reclaimed? Dead or 
worse; and he thought when the Go- 
vernment offered £100,000 which would 
be at once available for the alleviation 
of this distress, it was a poor Irish 
patriot who turned against such a pro- 
posal. He had never given a vote 
against his conscience ; and if this vote 
were to entail all the consequences with 
which he had been threatened he should 
vote for the clause. 

Mr. DALY said, this was a question 
upon which he could not vote without 
explaining his action. First of all, he 
did not believe that this was in any sense 
a wholesale emigration scheme, neither 
did he believe it was in any way ex- 
patriation. He recognized as an essential 
fact that on the coast of Ireland there 
had been living, and were now living, a 
number of families who had for years 
and years led a miserable famished life 
to whom this scheme would be a great 
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advantage. But while he said that he 
was not disposed to vote for the clause 
as it was introduced by the Bill. First 
of all, he considered that the sum per 
head was ridiculously inadequate ; and, 
secondly, he considered that there were 
no details of the scheme given which 
would lead him to expect that the 
scheme was one that would be fairly 
satisfactory in its results. The Chief 
Secretary said this was only an outline, 
and if he was to vote on a question of 
such importance as this he wanted that 
outline filled in. He wanted to know 
where the emigrants were to be planted, 
and what they were to do when they 
landed? He was the last man in the 
world to ask that his countrymen should 
be spoon-fed, or to say that an Irishman 
had not the power to put himself right 
as well as any other man; but here 
there were a number of people steeped 
in misery who, by reason of past British 
misgovernment, had not the energy to 
right themselves. He, therefore, could 
not vote for the scheme of this clause, 
which simply meant the deportation of 
alot of people in misery in Ireland to 
misery in America or Canada. The hon. 
Member (Mr. Blake) had called atten- 
tion to a scheme proposed two years 
ago by the Government of Canada, and 
he himself had within the last quarter 
of an hour received an assurance that 
the promoters of that plan were willing 
to adhere to and fulfil it. He wished 
the Government to realize for a moment 
that it was not the desire of the great 
bulk of the Irish Representatives to 
have a wholesale or general emigration ; 
but they accepted the fact that there 
were about 17,000 of Irish people to 
whom it would be a great charity and 
an act of positive justice to be enabled 
to emigrate. The hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. Blake) estimated the 
cost of emigrating a family of five 
people at about £75 or £80; of that 
amount £35 or £40 was wanted for the 
appropriation of land. Those figures 
were the estimate of the Canadian Go- 
vernment. Another feature which might 
interest political economists was that the 
pecuniary aid was, according to this 
proposal, to be given by the Imperial 
Government in the form of an advance. 
That plan he thought eminently worthy 
of the attention of the Executive. He 
had the greatest possible respect for the 
antecedents and the present position of 
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Mr. Tuke; but he should decline to 
commit his countrymen to any one indi- 
vidual, no matter how magnificently he 
might give assistance. The persons in- 
trusted with the conduct of this scheme 
ought to be persons responsible to Par- 
liament, whom the Representatives of 
Ireland could call to account for any 
mistakes that might occur. The Go- 
vernment had before them a cut-and- 
dried plan by which, if they took it up 
wholly or in part, the people would not 
be thrown either in America or Canada 
without any possible means of subsist- 
ence ; and he joined with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford in urging this plan 
upon the attention of the Government. 
Mr. LEAMY said, he had not spoken 
on the Arrears Bill, nor did he wish to 
delay it by a single moment; but he 
was very much surprised this morning 
to find that the Arrears Bill was not 
only an Arrears Bill, but an Emigration 
Bill. He was amongst those who op- 
posed the Emigration Clause in the 
Land Act of last year, and he was just 
as much opposed to this clause. The 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) and the Chief Secretary, 
and the hon. Member for Carnarvon- 
shire (Mr. Rathbone), had each favoured 
this scheme; but had admitted that 
there were not too many people in Ire- 
land at this moment. If that was so, 
how could the Government expect any 
Irishman to support a scheme for send- 
ing the people away? There would be 
an argument for this scheme if it could 
be said that the population was exces- 
sive; but no such argument was ad- 
vanced. It was said that certain dis- 
tricts were over-populated, and that, of 
course, was the fact. The Chief Secre- 
tary last night had referred to certain 
Unions, and had pointed out the low 
valuation in those Unions. The right 


} hon. Gentleman took Galway and Mayo ; 


but why did he not state the valuation 
per head in Meath County ? That would 
have provided a startling contrast, for, 
although there were overcrowded dis- 
tricts in Mayo and Galway, there were 
in other counties means capable of sup- 
porting half the people of Mayo, Gal- 
way, or Donegal. There was one other 


remarkable thing about this discussion 
—on no single occasion had anything 
been heard of the British taxpayer, yet, 
when the Arrears Bill was introduced 
and discussed, reference was made over 
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and over again to the burden which 
would fall on the British taxpayer, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, to meet the 
arrears in Ireland not a single penny 
would come from the British taxpayer ; 
every penny would come from the Irish 
Fund. But although the British tax- 
payer could only be touched in the 
event of that Fund failing, hon. Mem- 
bers had protested on behalf of the 
British taxpayer. But the moment 
money was to be provided to get rid of 
the Irish people nothing was heard of 
the British taxpayer. Hon. Members 
were perfectly willing to spend the 
money of the British taxpayer to destroy 
the liberties or to emigrate the Irish 
people. In 30 years 3,000,000 of people 
had gone away from Ireland. Had not 
enough gone? When the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
admitted that enough had gone, and 
that there were not too many people 
in Ireland, ought not the Irish Repre- 
sentatives to resist a further drain ? 
The Government had been asked, be- 
fore sending people away from Ireland, 
to take other means of finding them 
occupation in their own country; and 
when they found a great many of the 
people of Ireland were poor, although 
the population was not excessive, the 
Government brought forward a scheme, 
not for remedying their poverty, but for 
emigrating them. If this were the case 
of England, the Government would say 
there was not a man too many in Eng- 
land, and they must develop English 
resources for the benefit of the people. 
That would be an ambitious project. 
But when the amount of money spent 
on police and military in Ireland for 
the last 30 years, and in assisting land- 
lords to evict tenants, was considered, it 
would be seen that an amount had been 
spent which would have developed the 
resources of the country, and it would 
have been unnecessary to get rid of 
these people living in congested dis- 
tricts. If the promoters of the clause 
could say there were too many people 
in Ireland, however much he might be 
inclined to question that statement, he 
might have regarded that as some solid 
ground of argument; but it was ad- 
mitted that there were not too many, and 
the only difficulty was that in some dis- 
tricts the population was too dense, 
while in others it was too sparse. Under 
these circumstances, it could not be ex- 
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support this scheme. He did not care 
how many Catholic clergymen in Ire. 
land were in favour of emigration. There 
were hundreds of Irish people in Ame- 
rica who never saw a priest from one 
year to other ; and he hoped the clergy- 
men who recommended emigration would 
take the advice of his hon. Friend (Sir 
Joseph M:Kenna) and go themselves, 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he was struck by 
the great anxiety exhibited by English- 
men to depopulate Ireland. During the 
last 30 or 35 years the population had 
fallen from 8,000,000 to 5,000,000. It 
was one of the boasts of France that 
the people, although they had greater 
comfort than the people of England, in- 
creased slowly, while the English in- 
creased rapidly. The hon. Gentleman 
who made a comparison between the 
two countries forgot that that argument 
dealt with frightful force against mis- 
government in Ireland. Even if there 
was reason to suppose that the Irish 
people desired to emigrate, this scheme 
was one which could not be agreed to. 
A proposal to give £5 a-head to persons 
disposed to take advantage of this Bill 
was one whose practical effect would 
be this—the only people who would 
apply and would get assistance would 
be those who could really emigrate 
at their own expense, and the result 


would be that the very class whom’ 


it might be desired to emigrate— 
namely, those who were ip poverty— 
would be left. The people who did not 
deserve the grant would get it, and the 
class who it was alleged were entitled 
to assistance under this Bill would not 
get any assistance at all. It was idle to 
talk of assistance in the way of sub- 
scriptions, or in the way of a grant from 
the Poor Law Guardians, in order to 
assist emigration. A thoroughly worth- 
less set of people would get assistance, 
and no bond fide result would accrue to 
the class for which this clause was in- 
tended, and there would be a repetition 
of what had occurred under all emigra- 
tion schemes—namely, that the class 
who would emigrate would be adven- 
turers—the strong and the healthy could 
very well make a living in their own 
country—while the sickly and the weak 
and the non-adventurers would stay at 
home, and thus continue to be a source 
of difficulty. If emigration was to take 
place at all, no money should be given 
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except to those who were actually pau- 
pers, and chargeable on the rates; and 
then, if there was a sufficient amount 
given, there would be some opportunity 
for those whom it was desired to benefit 
to make au improvement in their posi- 
tion. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 355; 
Noes 20: Majority 335. — (Div. List, 
No. 288.) 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the dis- 
cussion which had taken place on the 
principle of the clause that day was so 
complete and exhaustive that he did not 
intend to trouble the Committee with 
more than a few words on the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice in 
respect of the first of these Emigration 
Clauses. He asked the Committee to 
add to that clause words which would 
have the effect of restricting its opera- 
tion toa period of one year. He pro- 
posed to insert words that would make 
the clause run thus— 

“From and after the passing of this Act 
during the period of one year the Board of 
Guardians of any union in Ireland,” 
and so forth; and his reason for moving 
this Amendment was that Irish Mem- 
bers on those Benches wished to make 

. the proposal of the Government purely 
experimental. They wished the scheme 
of the Government to be fairly tried ; 
but they regarded it as an experiment, 
and it was only on the ground that it 
was an experiment on a large scale that 
they could abstain from acts of hostility 
towards it. He did not know what the 
intentions of the Government were with 
regard to the period during which the 
clause was to operate; but, from the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary and other hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House, he presumed that the scheme 
was of an experimental character, and 
that therefore he should be falling in 
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with the views of the Government in 
proposing his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed to the New 
Clause, line 1, after the word ‘ Act,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ during the period of 
one year.”—(Mr. T. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. TREVELYAN acknowledged 
that the hon. Member for Galway had 
stated his views with a brevity which 
quite bore out his declaration made 
earlier in the day that he had no wish 
to delay the Bill. He should be corre- 
spondingly brief in stating the views of 
the Government. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did not consider this to be an 
experimental proposal in the sense ex- 
plained by the hon. Member; so far 
from that, they regarded it as the most 
elaborate and complete scheme of emi- 
gration which had ever been embodied 
in a Bill laid before the House of Com- 
mons. The two measures referred to in 
the clause—‘‘The Poor Law Amend- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1849,” and the 
Emigration Clause in ‘‘The Land Law 
(Ireland) Act, 1881’’—were by no means 
so elaborate or complete as this pro- 
posal. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, there was no system, under which 
public funds were lent or expended, and 
under which public services were per- 
formed, that was so thoroughly under- 
stood, and whose conditions were so well 
known, as the system of emigration, 
and especially of emigration from Ire- 
land. With regard to the proposed 
Amendment, the Government felt that 
it would be extremely dangerous to 
limit the expenditure of this £100,000 
to one year, and that the restriction 
suggested could not be advantageously 
adopted. They were satisfied that the 
details of the scheme were healthy and 
sound, and they would be glad to take 
the opinion of the Committee upon the 
subject of the hon. Member’s proposal 
if he thought it necessary to give them 
an opportunity of doing so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 
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New Clause :— 


(Orders for payment of loans may be made by 
Government Board.) 


“Tf at any time the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland certify that any sum remains 
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due to them from the Board of Guardians of 
any union on account of any loan or advance 
made under this Act, and is then payable to 
the Commissioners, the Local Government 
Board shall, by order under their seal, require 
the Guardians of the Union to pay the sum so 
certified, and shall send copies of such order to 
the Board of Guardians and to the treasurer of 
the Union; and thereupon the treasurer of the 
Union shall, out of any money then in his 
hands to the credit of the Guardians, or if such 
money is insufficient for the purpose, then out 
of all moneys subsequently received by him on 
account of the Guardians, pay over the amount 
mentioned in the order to the Commissioners of 
Public Works. The Guardians of the Union 
shall debit the several electoral divisions with 
such proportions of that sum as may be payable 
by such electoral divisions respectively,” —(M. 
Trevelyan,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 

Motion agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be added to the Bill.” 


Cotonet COLTHURST said, he 
looked upon the system of rating pro- 
posed in this clause as an evil one. At 
the present time Union rating obtained 
in Ireland for everything except out- 
door relief, and he was quite unable to 
see why the rating under this clause 
should be upon the electoral divisions. 
He begged to move an Amendment, the 
adoption of which would prevent the 
intreduction of what he regarded as a 
bad system. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 12, after the word “ several,” leave 
out to the word “ with,’’ in order to insert 
“ Unions.”’—( Colonel Colthurst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. HEALY said, he was not in 
favour of either Union or electoral dis- 
trict rating. He believed in national 
rating in matters of this kind. While 
the argument in the abstract was in 
favour of the proposal of the hon. and 
pee Member for Cork County, he 

id not think that practically it mattered 
much which of the two former systems 
was adopted, because he believed under 
either of them landlords who had treated 
their tenants harshly would come in for 
a considerable portion of the mulct for 
taking those tenants elsewhere. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY said, he hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
clause as it stood. This was not a Poor 
Law Bill, and a Poor Law rating ought 
not to be inserted in it. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY pointed out 
that all electoral division ratings had in 
process of time become Union ratings. 
If this matter were to be treated dz novo 
emigration rates would be made Union 
rates. He ventured to say there were 
strong reasons for making it a Union 
rating instead of an electoral division 
rating, among others that the persons 
who represented the electoral divisions 
would probably oppose the scheme, and 
very likely be successful in their endea- 
vours to prevent any money being spent 
under the clause. Indeed, the Com- 
mittee might be assured that any at- 
tempt to raise money for emigration 
would be opposed by the members of 
the electoral division; whereas, if the 
cost were spread over the whole Union, 
the opposition would neither be so vio- 
lent nor so concentrated. It should be 
borne in mind with regard to Ireland 
that while the Union rate was adminis- 
tered liberally, the electoral division rates 
were always administered in a niggardly 
manner, and very often to the destrue- 
tion of the plan which the Legislature 
had in view. For these reasons, and for 
the purpose of giving the clause fair 
play, he trusted the Government would 
allow the rate to be made a Union 
rate. : 

Mr. O’KELLY said, he thought the 
facts of the case were opposed to the 
arguments of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. He believed that if a 
Union rating were adopted every repre- 
sentative on the Board would be opposed 
to the clause being put into operation. 
Hon. Members would know that the op- 
position to divisional rating would come 
from one or two persons directly inte- 
rested, and these men would be voted 
down by the large majority of the Guar- 
dians ; but if the rating were spread over 
the whole Union, he said there was very 
little doubt that the plan would be com- 
pletely unworkable, because the men 
who were not interested in getting rid 
of these people would unquestionably 
vote against it at the Board meetings of 
the Guardians. Therefore, if the Go- 
vernment wished to see the clause work 
well, they should hold to their proposal 
in its present form, 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
this scheme of emigration ought to be 
paid for by the district from which the 

ersons who emigrated had been driven. 

he argument of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) appeared 
to him to be untenable and entirely out- 
side the question. Every member of 
the Union would voteagainst the scheme, 
well knowing that a large portion of the 
cost would fall upon himself. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
the Clause be added to the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


New Clause :— 

(Grants in aid of Emigration.) 

“The Treasury may from time to time 
authorize the Commissioners of Public Works 
to make, subject to the regulations of the 
Treasury, grants to the Board of Guardians of 
any union for emigration purposes. 

“'The moneys so granted shall be applied by 
the Board of Guardians, in accordance with the 
said regulations for the same purposes as moneys 
borrowed by them under the provisions of this 
Act. 

“The sums granted by the Commissioners of 
Public Works shall not exceed one hundred 
thousand pounds in the whole, and the sums 
granted to any Board of Guardians shall not 
exceed five pounds to each person for whose 
emigration provision is made by such Board of 
Guardians out of moneys levied or borrowed by 
them, or otherwise at their disposal, for emigra- 
tion purposes. 

“Such grants shall only be made to the 
Boards of Guardians of the unions mentioned 
in the Second Schedule to this Act, and of such 
other unions as may from time to time be 
settled by the Local Government Board, with 
the consent of the Lord Lieutenant: Provided 
that such unions are situate wholly or in part in 
some county specified in the Schedule to the 
public notice issued by the Commissioners of 
Public Works in Ireland on the twenty-second 
day of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine, that is to say, the Counties of 
Donegal, Clare, Cork (West Riding), Kerry, 
galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and 

igo. 

‘*Each grant shall only be made on the 
recommendation of the Lord Lieutenant, stating 
that the Lord Lieutenant is satisfied that the 
Guardians of the Union are unable, without 
unduly burdening the ratepayers, to make 
adequate provision, by borrowing under the 
powers conferred upon them by this Act, or 
otherwise, for the emigration purposes of the 
union, and that proper arrangements have been 
made for securing the satisfactory emigration of 
such persons. 

“The money required for the purpose of 
grants under this section shall be paid by the 

d Commission to the Commissioners, of 
Public Works, and shall be part of the liabilities 
of the Land Commission, and be a charge 
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teed upon the Irish Church Temporalities 
und, and, subject thereto, on the Consolidated 
Fund, in such manner as may be provided by 
Parliament,”—(Mr. Trevelyan,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Motion agreed fo. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 3, after the word “ union,” to insert 
the words “or such other body or persons as 
the Lord Lieutenant may approve.’’—( Colonel 
Colthurst.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HEALY suggested that the best 
way of carrying out the view of the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite was 
to make the scheme workable under the 
Emigration Clause of the Act of last 
year. He believed that clause of last 
year gave the Commissioners power to 
enter into agreements with any person 
or,persons having authority to contract 
on behalf of ‘any State or Colony or 
public body or public Company,” with 
whose constitution and security the Land 
Commission might be satisfied. He 
thought that if the two clauses were 
made to read as one clause, any power 
under the one being exercisable under 
the other, the object which the hon. and 
gallant Member had in view would be 
best attained. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was glad 
to think there was a desire to enlarge 
the clause in this direction. He had 
recently considered the question very 
carefully, and, on the whole, had come 
to the conclusion that to adopt the words 
of Clause 30 of the Land Act would be 
too wide for the present purposes. The 
proper way to meet the case would be to 
give the Lord Lieutenant larger discre- 
tion, and he would be inclined to alter 
the rules which came afterwards to meet 
the Amendment which he would now 
propose. The Government would be 
willing to accept the words of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman (Colonel Col- 
thurst), ‘‘or such other body of persons 
as the Lord Lieutenant may approve,” 
inserting ‘‘and on such terms,”’ after 
the word “persons.” That would give 
the Lord Lieutenant the requisite lati- 
tude which would be required in order 
to secure the satisfactory operation of 
the clause. 


2T2 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert after the word 
“persons,” the words ‘‘and on such 
terms.” —( Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be in- 
serted in the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words, as 
amended, be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
there were two consequential Amend- 
ments necessary upon the adoption of 
the last Amendment. The next para- 
graph now ran— 

‘* The moneys so granted shall be applied by 
the Board of Guardians in accordance with the 
said regulations for the same purposes as moneys 


borrowed by them under the provisions of this 
Act.” 


He ‘would move the omission of the 
words ‘‘by the Board of Guardians,” 
and “ by them.” 


Question, ‘‘That those words be 
omitted,” put, and agreed to. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) pro- 
posed to omit from the next paragraph 
the words ‘‘ to any Board of Guardians,” 
and ‘‘ by such Board of Guardians.” 


Question, ‘‘That those words be 
omitted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HEALY moved to leave out “five 

ounds” and insert ‘‘ten pounds.” Per- 
sonally, he had offered no opposition to 
this clause in Committee, because he 
considered that the British Government, 
having made Ireland a very miserable 
place, ought to do something to give 
some of the people in the country a 
chance of escaping from their misery. 
He, however, thought that £5 per head 
was an utterly inadequate sum to ad- 
vance for the purposes of emigration; 
£5 would not pay a man’s passage 
across the Atlantic, much less bring him 
from the place he resided in the country 
to the port of embarkation. Was an 
emigrant to remain in New York or the 
seaport at which he arrived; was he to 
be tumbled down like a bale of mer- 
chandize? If the Government had the 
welfare of these unfortunate people at 
heart they would do something more 
than give them the mere price of their 
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passage on board ship. The interests 
of the Government and of the landlords 
alone were considered in this clause, 
The clause sought to ease the landlords 
and the Government of the pressure of 
a certain number of hungry mouths in 
a district, altogether without reference 
to the future fortune of those individuals, 
He admitted there were certain parts of 
Galway and Mayo which were congested 
—where there were more people than 
the soil could maintain. To get rid of 
the surplus population, the British Go- 
vernment now proposed to advance £5 
per head. The Committee had not to 
look to the interest of the British Go- 
vernment and the Irish landlord, but 
they had to consider the future happiness 
and fortune of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
He would like to see the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland setting out to America with 
£5 in his pocket; he was afraid that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
have a very extensive dressing case; 
£5 would not purchase a man’s ticket to 
America ; and, therefore, if the people 
were to be induced to leave the country, 
£10 was a sufficiently small sum. Take 
the case of a mother of a family, who 
was, perhaps, desirous of following her 
husband. She might have children of 
two or three years of age, who would 
not be allowed to travel free. On account 
of the smallness of the grant, this un- 
fortunate person would be prevented 
from reaching her husband or her 
friends on the other side of the Atlantic. 
He supposed the word ‘ person ”’ meant 
an adult person? [‘* No!” ] Still his 
objection would remain—namely, that 
£5 was wholly insufficient ; £10 was not 
too much to advance for the purpose; 
and, therefore, he would move to leave 
out ‘‘five pounds,’ and insert “ ten 
pounds.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, to 
leave out the word “five,” in order to 
insert the word ‘‘ ten.” —(Mr. Healy.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the word 
‘ five’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RATHBONE said, the object of 
the Government appeared to him to be 
a wise one; it was to induce others to 
engage in the work. Supposing it cost 
£7 or £9 to emigrate an adult person, 
£5 was to be provided by the Govern- 
ment, and the remaining sum was to be 
found either by the Guardians or from 
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private sources.. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Member (Mr. Healy) that it 
would be unwise to attempt emigra- 
tion on so small a sum as £5; but he 
agreed in the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to limit the State grant to £5. 
The remaining amount would be found 
by someone or other. 

Mr. MACARTNEY understood that 
the sum granted for the purposes of 
emigration would be first controlled by 
the Board of Guardians and afterwards 
by the Local Government Board and the 
Treasury. If that were the case, he did 
not see any danger in extending the 
amount of the Government grant. £5 
was totally insufficient with which to 
emigrate anybody; it was not, as had 
been said, sufficient to pay the passage in 
the emigrant ship. Many of the emi- 
grants had to travel long distances to the 
port of embarkation, and it was a very 
necessary thing that emigrants should 
not disembark as paupers. He approved 
of the proposal of the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy). 

CotoneEL COLTHURST said, he 
thought it would be advisable that the 
Board of Works should have power to 
advance as much as £10. It was very 
necessary that the first of the emigrants 
should be emigrated comfortably. The 
success and comfort of the first batch 
would tend to induce others to avail 
themselves of this clause. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it was a serious 
thing to attempt to interfere to any sub- 
stantial extent with a financial opera- 
tion proposed by the Government, be- 
cause they might put the whole plan of 
the Government out of gear by inter- 
fering with the figure selected. He 
would have been satisfied if a higher 
figure had been selected. He, however, 
considered £10 might be an unrea- 
sonably large grant. He did not think 
it would be right to give the Board of 
Guardians a chance of making money 
out of such a transaction, and £10 would 
be a sum out of which they could make 
money. He believed that if £10 per head 
was advanced the Guardians could pos- 
sibly keep a couple of pounds in their 
pockets out of the, transaction. He 


would be glad if some figures were 
arrived at that would, however, pay a 
very great part of the expenses of emigra- 
tion. £5 might be too low. He would be 
glad if something more were given sub- 
ject to the limitation that the bulk 
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should be given as a grant, somethin 
always being left to be made up by loc 
effort. It was not well for a people that 
they should think they could get all 
they asked. Some room should be left 
for individual exertions; whether £5, 
£6, or £7 was given, he would always like, 
if feasible, to stop short of the whole sum 
required. He was not prepared to vote 
for such a great change as that proposed 
by the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) ; but he would be pleased if the 
Government would intimate that they 
by prepared to increase the grant of 

5. 

Mr. CROPPER said, he was con- 
vinced private charity would go a long 
way to swell the Government grant, 
where no money could be raised by 
the emigrant himself. If public bodies 
and private donors were allowed to 
form the idea that all the cost of emi- 
gration would be defrayed by the State, 
very little would be given in other quar- 
ters. On the other hand, if it were made 
known that there was scope for private 
benevolence or for family assistance, he 
believed the gifts would be large. Every- 
one knew how much money had been sent 
from America for the purposes of emigra- 
tion. He was surprised the other day 
to hear from a large shipowner that 
two-thirds of the tickets of a number of 
emigrants were sent from America, in 
addition to other money. He hoped the 
Government would adhere to their pro- 
posal of a grant of £5 per head. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cropper) had alluded 
to the very large amount of money 
which might be expected from private 
charity. In regard to that matter, he 
would like to refer the hon. Gentleman 
to an hon. Gentleman who sat near him 
(Mr. Rathbone). The hon. Member for 
Carnarvonshire, who had taken a very 
great interest in the emigration con- 
ducted by Mr. Tuke, had told the Com- 
mittee how very ineffectual private 
charity had been sofar. Emigration on 
a large scale could not be conducted 
with private contributions. He should 
be bound to vote, if there was a divi- 
sion, against the grant of £5, because 
Mr. Tuke’s emigration, which was con- 
ducted on the most careful system, 
averaged between £6 10s. and £7 per 
head. If the Government saw their 
way to increase the grant to £7 or 
£7 10s., the Committee would have no 
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reason to complain. Rather than have 
the grant £5, he would be inclined to 
go for the larger sum—£10—on the 
ground alleged by the hon. and gallant 
Member for County Cork (Colonel 
Colthurst). If there was to be emi- 
gration at all, it was eminently desirable 
that it should be successful. It was not 
advisable that persons who had been 
sent abroad should be able to write to 
their friends, telling them how uncom- 
fortable they had been. If the Committee 
had no choice between £5 and £10, he 
should vote for the £10; but he would 
prefer that the grant should be £7 10s. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the emigra- 
tion Mr. Tuke had conducted cost 
£6 5s. Though he admitted, if the As- 
sociation had had more money at their 
disposal, they would have been able to 
have conducted the emigration more 
satisfactorily ; he believed that with £7 
per head they could have done the 
thing handsomely. 

Mr. HEALY asked where the emi- 
grants were sent to ? 

Mr. RATHBONE said, some were 
sent to the agricultural districts, and 
some to the manufacturing districts; in 
fact, they were sent wherever labour 
suitable for the families could be found. 
If Mr. Tuke’s Association had had the 
assistance now offered by the Govern- 
ment, they could have emigrated, in- 
stead of 1,300, 5,000 or 6,000. He 
agreed with other hon. Gentlemen that 
it was most desirable that emigration 
should be carefully and well carried 
out; but he thought it would be ad- 
mitted that it was not always by those 
who had most money that things were 
best done. If the Government were to 
give anything like £10, there would be 
a vast amount of jobbery, and the pro- 
bability was that the emigrants would 
be worse off than if the fund was kept 
within moderate bounds. He did not 
at all wish to stop the liberality of the 
Government; but he would repeat that 
unless they evoked local interest and 
local aid emigration would not suc- 
ceed. 

Mr. R.N. FOWLER said, he thought 
that when emigrants arrived in a foreign 


land they should have at least £1 or | 


£1 10s, intheir pockets ; and, therefore, 

he agreed with his hon. Friend (Mr. 

Baring) that £8 would be a more suit- 

one ant for the Government to make 
an £5. 


Mr. T. C. Baring 
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discussing the case of only five Unions 
in Ireland. The observations of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), were totally unwarranted 
as regarded the character of the Poor 
Law Guardians of Ireland. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman wished to 
throw a very large responsibility on the 
Guardians. He (Colonel Nolan) was 
acquainted with the circumstances of 
the Clifden Union. Many of the Guar- 
dians had to ride 30 miles to the Union- 
house, and, of course, they did not care 
to travel that distance very often. The 
effect of the clause would be that its 
administration would be left to five or 
six people who lived in the neighbour- 
Soot of the meeting-house, and the 
consequence would be that the whole 
scheme would fail. In the Clifden 
Union alone, in 1848 and 1849, between 
5,000 and 10,000 people were starved to 
death because there were no people to 
administer the charity sent over to them, 
and he believed a similar state of things 
prevailed in other Unions. It was now 
proposed to throw the whole work of a 
big scheme upon a small body of men. 
He strongly objected to the principle 
laid down by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Gibson)—namely, that 
the scheme must be supplemented by 
local effort. The scheme must either be 
worked on Imperial principles— worked 
by some body in Dublin—or left to the 
charitable associations. Tha most sen- 
sible thing would beto omit £5, and insert 
£7. Ifthe Government did that the 
scheme would be well done; but if they 
left it to the Boards of Guardians it 
would be badly done, while by the 
charitable associations it might be well 
done or ill done. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS hoped the 
Government would not make the allow- 
ance £7. This was a grant in aid, and 
it was not desirable to give the whole 
amount required; therefore, he hoped 
the Government would adhere to their 
resolution. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) had really lit the difficulty, and 
‘that was that in working the Govern- 
'ment scheme the Boards of Guardians 

would have to rely on extraneous assist- 
‘ance. The provision would not be self- 
| acting, and the £5 could not be relied 
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upon to provide the passage under these 
circumstances. Hethought the Govern- 
ment would do well to consider whether 
they could not make their scheme suffi- 
ciently elastic to cover the emigration 
without relying upon foreign assistance 
by granting £7. That would not affect 
the total grant in any way; it would 
merely affect its distribution. The grant 
would remain at £100,000 ; but in order 
to make the scheme work it was abso- 
lutely necessary that there should be 
such powers of distribution as would 
render the grant sufficient without ex- 
traneous assistance. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN wished to 
know what the Government were going 
to do if they were disappointed with 
regard to voluntary assistance? He did 
not believe people in general would 
come to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment in this matter, the general idea 
being that when the Government put 
their hand to such a project they ought 
to be able to carry it through without 
assistance. He did not wish to facili- 
tate the working of this provision at all ; 
but he feared that if the Government 
did not get this additional money for the 
proper emigration of people they would 
then endeavour to emigrate the people 
on their own wretched £5. If this as- 
sistance did not come from the general 
public and the Boards of Guardians, 
what would the Government do then? 
Would they endeavour to emigrate the 
people on their wretched £5, and cast 
them like rubbish on the shores of 
America ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I should require 
to hear a strong instance before I could 
feel justified in departing from the care- 
ful and matured scheme laid before us 
by the Local Government Board for Ire- 
land. I say careful and matured scheme 
because, although this clause has re- 
cently appeared on the Paper, I know 
that the Local Government Board for 
Ireland have had the matter on their 
minds for along time. The question is, 
whether this is to be a grant in aid to 
assist emigration, or whether it is to be 
a grant for the purpose of carrying out 
emigration. The object of the Govern- 
ment is not to deport the population of 
Ireland, but to encourage and render 
possible emigration from over-populated 
and suffering districts. It appears that 
if you assent to the principle that it is 
Government emigration solely, if you 
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are to have a figure very nearly ap- 
proaching what will cover the expense 
of transferring and supporting emigrants, 
you had better have a figure which will 
ensure that this expense shall be abso- 
lutely covered. In the opinion of the 
Government, to do that would be in the 
end demoralizing. You may be sure the 
districts never got into the state in which 
these districts are without someone 
being responsible for it. If you take Ire- 
land round as a whole, you may judge 
that a very much smaller sum than £5 
will encourage a great deal of emigra- 
tion, for during the last 25 years hard- 
earned money of the ratepayers has been 
given in absolute aid of emigration by 
the Guardians themselves, and they have 
discovered in the course of those years 
that for £60,000 they could emigrate 
18,000 people at a rate of £3 or £4 per 
head. If that is the amount of money 
which, taking Ireland as a whole, will 
induce people to emigrate, you may be 
pretty sure that there is no district in 
Ireland in which, if the choice is placed 
before the district whether it shall be 
depopulated of its supernumerary popu- 
lation with a grant of £5 a-head, or 
whether it shall retain those people, the 
choice will be to emigrate with the as- 
sistance offered. To give £10 would be 
altogether preposterous. £6 10s. or so 
is the average figure which covered the 
expense of emigration, which has been 
successfully carried out by an association 
of gentlemen, to whose exertions we have 
made frequent reference, and the Local 
Government Board themselves voted £8 
as the outside figure which emigration, 
on a general scale, would require. This 
expression ‘‘ per head”’ does not apply 
only to adults, but to the younger mem- 
bers of a family; and the association 
referred to calculated the expenses of an 
emigrated family at £40. Under these 
circumstances, the Government intend to 
stick to the figureof £5. Whatever the 
maximum is that is named, you may be 
sure that wherever a grant is given 
the maximum will have to be given. In 
regard to the Boards of Guardians, I 
rested the opinion of the Government 
very much on the great degree to which 
the rates will be swollen in the ensuing 
winter; and I showed that the expense 
of emigrating a person would be equal 
to that of maintaining him at the expense 
of the parish during the whole year. 
Under such pressure as that, we feel 
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quite satisfied that the Guardians will 
meet the Government part-way ; and it 
is needless to say that, unless they do 
meet the Government to this extent, the 
Government will not feel justified in giv- 
ing money in aid of rates in any other 
shape but emigration. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and as it is necessary, first, 
that the country should not be demora- 
lized by too large a grant; and, next, 
that this grant, which is, after all, a very 
novel step for Parliament to take, should 
go as far as possible, the Government 
intend to stick to their figure. 

Mr. DALY said, the Amendment pro- 
posed “‘ not exceeding £10; ”’ the amount 
would not necessarily reach £10. Under 
this Bill the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Local Government Board would have 
control over the emigration, and the 
amount of money advanced would de- 
pend entirely on their judgment. The Go- 
vernment calculated that 18,000 people 
could be exported for £60,000. There 
was no more melancholy recollection in 
the minds of the Irish people than the 
emigration which took place some years 
ago. He recollected the emigration from 
the city of Cork. With the means under 
the control of the Lord Lieutenant, as- 
sisted by the Boards of Guardians and 
Medical Inspectors of the Unions, and 
every facility for obtaining the most per- 
fect information as to the exact cases of 
the people, he did think the Government 
ought to accept this Amendment. There 
was another feature in connection with 
this matter—there were some Gentle- 
men who wanted to take the minimum 
of £5; but they acknowledged that it was 
not sufficient. In plain words, they pro- 
posed to trust to Providence for the re- 
mainder; and he could only say that, 
without any disrespect to Providence, 
Providence heretofore had not been 
very kind to the emigrants. Any man 
with experience of Poor Law Guardians 
in Ireland would know that where the 
money had to come from the farmers’ 
pockets it would be provided ; but a good 
deal of the.intent and meaning of this 
clause would fall to the ground if it de- 
pennant upon supplementary aid from the 

oards of Guardians. In the scheme 
for educating the children of Ireland the 
Boards of Guardians had ignored their 
duty, and persistently refused to give 
supplementary aid to national teaching. 
There was a great deal of truth in what 
had been put forward by the hon. Mem- 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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ber in regard to this scheme. If there 
was to be a scheme for emigration, it 
should be made acceptable to the coun- 
try. The emigrants should be sent out 
under the control of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, made fairly comfortable, 
and provided, on their arrival in another 
country, with as much money in their 
pockets as would enable them to look 
about them. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Member who had just spoken with much 
practical knowledge seemed to be afraid 
that if the small sum of £5 was taken 
the result would be that an attempt 
would be made to emigrate people solely 
on the £5. He himself should not sup- 
port the Government at all if he had 
no confidence that the Lord Lieutenant 
would take care that there should be no 
emigration, with which the Government 
had anything to do, until he had ob- 
tained reasonable security that. there 
would be provision that emigrants, when 
they arrived on the other side, should 
find employment; and he did not think 
that by narrowing the grant down to £5 
any great risk was run. If the emigra- 
tion was to be conducted with reckless- 
ness, power had better not be given to 
the Lord Lieutenant at all. Then the 
question was whether they should take 
£5, or £10, or some other sum. The 
Committee which Mr. Tuke formed had 
conducted emigration for something less 
than £7 a-head; and for that sum, not 
only was the passage provided, but the 
people were conducted to piaces where 
employment was found. He agreed with 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Secre- 
tary that on a large scale of emigration 
everything should be done by the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Tuke was no doubt able to 
make way with friends in America; but 
that could not be expected with regard 
to a large scheme. On the other hand, 
great saving might be expected in the 
actual cost of passage if a large number 
were taken. He imagined thaé the Local 
Government Board were not far off in 
their calculation that £8 would be as 
much as was necessary. Then came the 
question of the Government finding the 
whole money or not. He doubted whe- 
ther it would succeed if it was purely a 
matter of the Government finding the 
whole money. It was not a mere ques- 
tion of money; there must be some 
voluntary or local help in the matter—. 
some interest outside the Government— 
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otherwise the emigration would be a job 
all over Ireland. The great check to 
the scheme being made a job would be 
that there was some local interest: out- 
side the Government. His experience 
was that, however much they might try 
to do the whole thing with official agency, 
they would be enormously helped by 
having some representation of voluntary 
bodies by their side who were interested 
in seeing that the work was well done. 
There was another reason. He thought 
the ratepayers ought not to be acquitted 
of all share in this matter; it ought to 
be brought rather strongly upon them, 
because it was a great boon to them that 
persons whom they would be obliged to 
support in the workhouses should be 
emigrated. Owners of property ought 
not to be relieved where the cost would 
fall heavily upon them, especially in 
those cases in which there were so many 
holdings under £5 upon which they paid 
the whole rates. It would be a great 
advantage to be freed from some of their 
expenses. He would rather they were 
not acquitted of all share in this matter ; 
and he thought the scheme was more 
likely to succeed if the principle was 
adopted of the Government giving at the 
start two-thirds, at least, of the whole 
cost, and left the other third to be found 
elsewhere. It was not merely the Guar- 
dians who would find that; there were 
voluntary associations and individuals 
to be looked to, and it was much bet- 
ter that they should find the balance 
required. He would assist emigration 
in every way; he would consult the 
wishes of the individuals themselves, and 
ascertain what they thought. Every- 
body knew how liberal their relatives on 
the other side of the Atlantic were ; and, 
though they might not be able to do 
much this year, he believed if these poor 
people knew that for £5 they would be 
able to go to America, their relatives 
would send money to them, and when- 
ever that was done the scheme would be 
successful. If their friends sent money 
over to them it was tolerably certain 
that they were making arrangements at 
the same time by which the emigration 
would succeed. This was just one of 
those cases in which success was much 
more likely to be obtained by a grant in 
aid of a local effort than by the whole 
sum being given. He believed this ex- 
periment was likely to bo successful; it 
was, after all, an experiment, and he be- 
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lieved it would be much better done on 
the principle of £5 than £10. 

Mr. HEALY scarcely thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had read the whole 
clause when he said that the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would not give assistance unless 
other persons came forward, because the 
clause provided that the Lord Lieuten- 
ant was only to give £5 where the Guar- 
dians were unable to make any provision 
for emigration by borrowing. If s0, 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
fell to the ground, because what then 
would become of his statement that the 
landlord and taxpayers should pay, 
seeing that the clause would never come 
into operation unless the Lord Lieuten- 
ant was satisfied that the Guardians 
were unable to borrow? The right hon. 
Gentleman also said the Lord Lieutenant 
would see that certain things were done. 
He was amazed at the multiplicity of 
the duties which the Lord Lieutenant 
had to discharge. He was to be the 
father of his people. Was the Lord 
Lieutenant neither to eat, nor drink, nor 
sleep? Was he to devote the whole of 
his time to looking after the wishes of 
the people? The Lord Lieutenant would 
perform his duties as all Lord Lieu- 
tenants had, in the most perfunctory 
fashion, and would simply sign warrants 
for sending these people to America; just 
as the right hon. Member for Bradford 
signed warrants for sending people 
to Kilmainham Gaol. This statement 
about the Lord Lieutenant was a little 
too thin. It made little matter to the 
British taxpayer what happened in this 
case. He proposed £10 because he 
found that in the Canadian scheme, if a 
man had £5, he would be able to get 160 
acres of land on the other side; so that 
if the Government were so anxious for 
the welfare of the Irish people they 
could ensure the emigrants obtaining 
land whenever they went to Canada. If 
the Government had the future welfare 
of the Irish people at heart, why did 
they not adopt some such scheme as 
this? He should have thought it would 
have been better to have loyal men in 
Canada than dynamite agents in Pitts- 
burg and New York. The present pro- 
posal would simply create Land Leaguers 
on the other side of the Atlantic, who 
would hate the Government equally well 
in Ireland or New York ; and they would 
simply be encouraging additional agita- 
tion by sending outthe Irish people under 
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would know under what circumstances 
they were emigrated, and they would 
blame the British Government for the 
conditions under which they were sent 
out, and they would be surrounded by 
inflammable materials in the shape of 
fellow-countrymen who held similar 
views. But if they sent a man to 
Canada he would be still under the 
Union Jack, and he would have 160 
acres of land; and they were told that 
when they made a man a peasant pro- 

rietor they made him a Conservative. 

f the British Government were anxious 
for the well-being of these people he did 
not see why they should refuse to in- 
crease the amount for emigration in each 
case to £10. He did not see why they 
should refuse this, although he was, of 
course, certain they would, as he was 
perfectly well aware that it was impos- 
sible to get anything out of them but 
bullets and buckshot. The Government 
were lavish enough when it was a ques- 
tion of oppressing the Irish people— 
they were ready enough to put £180,000 
on the taxes for police; but when they 
were asked to advance the material inte- 
rests of the people nobody was more 
penurious, and they would not give more 
than £100,000 towards emigration, and 
this in spite of the fact that England 
made a very good thing out of Ire- 
land. England robbed her of £2,000,000 
a-year, and all she got back for it was 
the money which was spent in the coun- 
try on the police and the soldiery. The 
Irish people did not get any benefit from 
English rule; and, that being so, when 
the Government were carrying out what 
was supposed to be such a philanthropic 
measure, why were they so mean about 
it? Why did they get so close and 
penurious? The Government must not 
suppose that these things were not taken 
note of in Ireland. They were taken 
note of, and they were taken to heart 
very much; and instead of doing any 
good by their emigration scheme, in his 
opinion they would only be emigrating 
their enemies to the place where they 
would have a fulerum. These people 
could not work against the Government 
in Ireland, because they were disarmed, 
and the Government had their police 
about them; but when they were sent 
away to New York, or Pittsburg, or 
some other United States city, they 
joined O’Donovan Rossa’s organization, 


Mr. Healy 
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or some other advanced political associa. 
tion, and became a part of those potent 
evils against which such frequent pro- 
tests had been made. The Government 
were only postponing the evil day. There 
was a cancer in the West of Ireland, but 
the Government were creating a still 
greater one in America. These men they 
would be sending out to America would 
only be the pickets and 4rill-sergeants of 
future agitation. 

Mr. LONG said, that, even if it had 
not been for the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, he 
should have voted for a larger sum than 
£5; but he felt he could not possibly go 
into the Lobby voting for a larger sum 
than £5 without giving his reasons for 
doing so. He did so because he could 
not believe that a scheme of emigration 
could be carried out successfully for so 
small a sum as £5, and because he be- 
lieved it was no use legislating on a sub- 
ject of such vast importance to the 
people of Ireland unless they did it in 
such a way as to make it successful. He 
ventured to think it would be better for 
the Committee to vote for the larger sum, 
even if they were exceeding the amount 
necessary, than to vote for a small sum, 
at the risk of failure, in the expectation 
of obtaining local aid. He had had 
some experience in emigration matters, 
and he knew the difficulty of raising 
money for the purpose even amongst 
rich people. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant said that the great reason for 
voting for the small sum was that they 
would beable to do more with it than 
they would be able to do with the larger 
sum. But he (Mr. Long) thought they 
had much better follow the advice of the 
late First Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. W. 
H. Smith), and emigrate a less number 
in a successful way, rather than a large 
number with a chance of failure. He 
should rather have thought that £7 per 


head, which was the amount suggested , 


by the hon. Member for Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. Rathbone)—who had had consider- 
able experience in this matter—would 
have been a sufficient sum, still leaving 
a margin to the local authority to im- 
prove the position of the emigrants 
when they arrived at their new homes. 
He should have thought that £5 would 
have been too small a sum, and would 
imperil the position of the emigrants 
when they arrived out. 
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Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, they had, 
in thfi rst place, to consider economy 
in the Exchequer; but beyond this there 
were several other considerations. He 
had had the honour to be a Member 
of a Commission of Inquiry which sat 
some years ago to consider the condition 
of the West of Ireland, and he had acted 
on that Commission under a man whom 
hon. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench could hardly disown—namely, the 
late Archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whate- 
ley)—a political economist—although, 
perhaps, being a political economist was 
now-a-days no recommendation to a man. 
Dr. Whateley, however, besides being 
a political economist, was a great scholar 
and a Christian priest. The Archbishop, 
with regard to the incidence of taxation 
for the relief of the poor in the West 
of Ireland, it having been suggested 
that the burden should be placed upon 
the Unions and the electoral divisions 
which most required relief, had said to 
him, in his own idiomatic way—‘‘ Why, 
this is nothing less than offering a hungry 
dog a nip of his own tail;” and that 
saying, after a lapse of many years, still 
remained pungent and pointed. The 
very property which it was thought 
should be most burdened was that which 
was least able to bear the burden. If 
emigration was worth talking about and 
legislating for, it should be dealt with 
altogether nationally, and it ought not to 
be left to the most distressed localities to 
supply the means. Then the Government 
should bear in mind that there was an- 
other party to this transaction—that there 
was another thing to be considered— 
namely, the feeling of the community to 
whom it was proposed to send this pauper- 
ized population. The day would come, 
and that at no distant date, when both in 
the Colonies and in America there would 
be resistance to our throwing our waste 
labour upon them. Such a course was 
unworthy of a great nation like Great 
Britain—it was both injurious and im- 
politic. What ought to be done with 
these emigrants was to put something in 
their pockets, besides paying their pas- 
sage money, to enable them to live for 
at least a year. [ Laughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh —this might seem very 
ridiculous to those who had never known 
what it was to want. If they were to 
send their surplus labour to the United 
States they must do so with unblinded 
eyes as to the consequences. He would 
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not advert to the political consequences, 
because they had been dwelt on by the 
hon. Member(Mr. Healy) with the frank- 
ness that was characteristic of him. If 
he (Mr. Torrens) did so it would be 
said that it came from another spirit; 
but his contention was that they had 
no right, from the point of view of 
humanity and policy, to saddle a friendly 
State with the burden of supporting per- 
sons they were not aware would be able 
to provide for themselves in a short time. 
He agreed with the right hon. Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) that it was 
better to provide for the emigration of a 
few respectably, than of a large number, 
and run the risk of having the reproach 
cast on them of sending out their sur- 
plus population to be a burden to other 
States. : 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 230; 
Noes 58: Majority 172.—(Div. List, 
No. 289.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he wished 
to strike out all the words from the 
words ‘‘ for whose’’ down to the word 
“ purposes,”’ in line 12, inclusive, so that 
the paragraph would conclude with the 
word ‘‘ person.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out all 
the words after the word ‘‘ person,” in 
line 10, to the end of the paragraph.— 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he had an- 


other consequential Amendment in line 
13—namely, to leave out ‘‘ to the Boards 
of Guardians,’’ and insert ‘‘for the 
benefit.”’ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ to the Boards of Guardians,” in 
line 13, and insert ‘‘ for the benefit.””— 
(Mr. Trevelyan.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, after the word 
‘‘Unions,’”’ in line 14, to insert the 
words ‘‘or electoral divisions.” —( Colonel 
Nolan.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. GREGORY said, the new clause 
he had to propose was perfectly volun- 
tary in its character. Its object was to 
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rovide that when an arrangement had 
been made by which a tenant. who was 
unable to pay his antecedent arrears 
agreed to give up his holding to the 
landlord, the landlord, in consideration 
of that, should forgive him his arrears, 
and the one year’s rent to which the 
landlord was entitled under the Bill 
should be paid for the purpose of the 
emigration of such tenant. There were 
two classes of small tenants in Ireland, 
the one having a little money, and being 
in consequence able to maintain them- 
selves on their small holdings, the other 
having nothing but their small holdings 
to rely upon. This latter class, which it 
was proposed to relieve from their 
arrears, he said, would really be in no 
better position afterwards, if they re- 
mained on their holdings, than they 
were in at that moment. To these per- 
sons, therefore, emigration would, no 
doubt, be a great boon, and it was for 
the purpose of assisting them that he 
proposed the clause of which he had 
given Notice. It had been said that 
emigration, under the circumstances in- 
dicated, might be carried out by an 
arrangement between the landlord and 
tenant without reference to this Bill. 
He admitted that; but then the volun- 
tary arrangement pre-supposed that the 
money should be paid in the first in- 
stance to the landlord, and he thought it 
would be much easier to intercept this 
than to recover it for the purpose in- 
tended when once ithad been paid. On 
these grounds, he ventured to hope the 
clause would commend itself to the Com- 
mittee. 


New Clause :— 

(Provision for Emigration.) 

“ When any tenant who is unable to pay his 
antecedent arrears shall have effected an arrange- 
ment with his landlord for the surrender of his 
holding, in consideration of a release from such 
arrears, with or without any further or other 
consideration, and with a view to his emigra- 
tion, the Land Commission may make an order 
for the application of the money which would 
otherwise be payable to or for the benefit of 
such landlord to or for the purposes of the 
emigration of such tenant,”—(Jr. Gregory,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he hoped the 
Government would not agree to this 
clause. A scheme was before the Com- 


blr. Gregory 
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mittee for which the Government were 
responsible, and he regarded the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for East 
Sussex as tending to complicate the Go- 
vernment plan. He thought it more 
desirable to facilitate the progress of the 
Bill than to spend time in the discussion 
of these new proposals with regard to 
emigration. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, it was not 
his intention to move the Amendment 
to the proposal of the hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) of which he 
had given Notice. 

Caprain AYLMER said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
had treated the Amendment before the 
Committee in a very extraordinary man- 
ner in asking that it should not be con- 
sidered. In his opinion, the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend would do more 
for the cause of emigration in Ireland 
than the clause of the Government. 
They were told that the tenants were so 
attached to their wretched holdings that 
it was almost impossible to get them to 
leave them, notwithstanding that they 
could get no living out of them, however 
small the rents might be. Now, it was 
evident that the time when a tenant 
would be most likely to accept money 
for the purpose of emigrating was when 
he was brought face to face with his 
position, and that would be when he 
found he could not pay the one year’s 
rent required of him under the Bill, and 
when, in consequence, there was nothing 
but eviction before him. jt was then 
that, under the clause proposed by his 
hon. Friend, the Land Commissioners 
would say to him—“ If, instead of forcing 
your landlord to evict you, you will 
make terms with him, and give up your 
holding, we will give you the amount of 
one year’s rent, and the landlord will 
probably give you something more in 
order to assist you to emigrate.” It ap- 
peared to him that opposition to this 
Amendment was inconsistent, because it 
was equivalent to saying that, while the 
tenant in arrear should be assisted who 
could find one year’s rent, no assistance 
should be given to the tenant who could 
find no money at all. For these reasons, 
he hoped the Government would accept 
the clause proposed by his hon. Friend. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, if this 
Amendment had stood alone as the only 

roposal with regard to emigration be- 
‘ore the Committee, it would undoubtedly 
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have been discussed with considerable 
interest. But the Committee had now 
been engaged for the greater part of 
two days in discussing a rather compre- 
hensive scheme for emigration, which 
scheme had become part of the Bill. He 
pointed out that the emigration proposal 
of the Government was quite a distinct 
matter from the proposal to keep the 
tenant in his holding by the payment of 
his arrears; but the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for East Sussex mixed 
these two things together, and, to a 
certain extent, confused them in a man- 
ner which the Government regarded as 
highly inconvenient. Again, it appeared 
to him that the Amendment did not 
enter sufficiently into detail. How was 
the money to be paid over for the pur- 
pose of emigration; who was to be 
responsible for seeing that it was applied 
to that purpose? The Amendment un- 
doubtedly represented the good will and 
intentions of the hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, and he was bound to acknowledge 
that it was highly honourable to him to 
propose a method of furthering emi- 
gration which would have come within 
the scope of the Bill; but, the Govern- 
ment scheme having now been adopted, 
he trusted he would not feel it necessary 
to press the matter to a division. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he differed 
from the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
opinion he had expressed, that the hon. 
Member for East Sussex had mixed up 
the question of arrears with the ques- 
tion of emigration. But even if he had 
mixed the two questions together, 
he was bound to say that his hon. 
Friend would have been only a copyist 
in so doing, since the admixture of these 
two undoubtedly distinct questions had 
been initiated by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by the introduction of these emi- 
gration proposals into a measure pro- 
fessing to deal exclusively with the 
question of arrears. The charge, how- 
ever, could not be justly brought 
against his hon. Friend. He hoped 
the Government would reconsider the 
apparently hostile attitude which they 
had assumed towards the Amend- 
ment, because it was certainly in the 
peuie interest that any money which 

ad to be paid by the taxpayer or from 
the Irish Church Fund, which was under 
the custody of Parliament, should be 
expended in a manner that would most 
conduce to the public advantage. 
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Mr. GREGORY thought the right 
hon. Gentleman had scarcely met the 
point of his Amendment. However, after 
what had been said, he supposed he 
must consign it to the limbo of good 
intentions, and ask permission to with- 


draw. 
Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
New Clause :— 


(Exemption in respect of public charges upon 
arrears of rent extinguished.) 

‘Any person otherwise liable to pay any 
tithe rent-charge, quit-rent, county cess, or 
poor rate which shall have accrued or been 
assessed upon any land in respect of which any 
arrears of rent shall be released and extin- 
guished, and shall not be covered by the pay- 
ments provided in respect of arrears of rent by 
this Act, shall be exempt from the payment of 
such tithe rent-charge, quit-rent, county cess, 
or poor rate for the period for which such 
arrears shall be released or extinguished; and, 
where any such rent-charge, quit-rent, county 
cess, or poor rate shall have been paid by such 
person, he shall be entitled to recover the same 
from the authority to whom such payment shall 
have been made,” —(Mr. Gregory,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in lines 1, 5, 
and 7, after the word “ rent-charge,’’ to 
insert the words “income tax.”—(Dr. 
Lyons.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 15, page 8, line , between “‘ same” 
and “every,” insert “ the collector shall be 
paid by the Land Commission such remunera- 
tion not exceeding one shilling in the pound of 
his collection as the Land Commission with the 
consent of the Treasury may determine, and 
the Clerk of the Union may be paid such 
remuneration (if any) as the Land Commission 
may with the like consent determine,”—(Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the following Schedule be added 


to the Bill :”— 
Second Schedule. 


Unions. 
Belmullet Clifden 
Newport Oughterard 
Swinford 
—(Mr. Trevelyan.) 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That the Bill, as amended, 
be reported to the House,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair,” put, and agreed 
to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it is the 
general wish of the House that we 
should now proceed to read this Bill a 
ce time. In making that Motion, 

ir 

Mr. SPEAKER: The first Question 
to be put is, ‘‘ That the Report be now 
considered.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In making the 
Motion that this Bill be now read the 
third time, I believe I need not detain 
the House for more than, perhaps, five 
minutes. I believe we are all of opinion 
that the points in this Bill have been 
thoroughly sifted, and indeed exhausted, 
by repeated discussions, and there are 
only two matters on which I will make 
so much asa single remark. This I do 
mainly in the interest of the future. 
The first of these is that this Bill is 
capable of being regarded in more lights 
than one, and that it is most important 
for the interest of the future that it 
should be regarded in its true light. It 
may be regarded as a Bill passed for 
the relief of distress; it may be re- 
garded asa Bill for the prevention of 
evictions; and it may be regarded 
finally—and this I conceive to be the 
true character of the Bill, and it cer- 
tainly has been the determining motive 
with the Government in proposing it— 
it may be regarded as a means of en- 
abling a large portion of the poorest of 
the Irish peasantry to obtain, if they see 
cause, access to the Land Court. With 
respect to the first of these—namely, the 
relief of distress, it will hardly be said 
that that will be a justifying motive for 
the Bill. In fact, it is clear it could 
not be a justifying motive for the Bill, 
and if it were to be recognized as a 
justifying motive, the precedent would 
be one of very great danger. With re- 
spect to the prevention of eviction, and 
removing a cause of temptation to evict, 
that undoubtedly is a grave and serious 
cause. Itis also one rather special to 
the present time, and it is one which, I 
think, may fairly be considered as ope- 
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rating, to a certain extent, on the minds 
of the Government and of the House in 
passing this Bill. I wish to record on 
the part of the Government—and I hope 
I may say on the part of the House—that 
the main cause for passing this Bill is in 
order to open a way for the poorest por- 
tion of the tenantry of Ireland to those 
adjustments of rent which have been 
found in many cases to be necessary, 
even in regard to the less needy part of 
the tenantry, and which are essentially 
connected with the policy of this legis- 
lation for the pacification and content- 
ment of Ireland. I wish this to be re- 
corded, not only because it is true, but 
because it is most important this should 
be borne in mind, lest the example of a 
public grant given for the relief of in- 
dividuals in their difficulty should be 
treated as a precedent in cases where the 
determining motives which I have de- 
scribed do not apply. I do not feel I am 
now speaking in the interest of the Bill, 
or of the Government, but in a common 
and public interest, because I think it 
must be the desire of all, whatever view 
we take of this particular measure— 
whether we are opposed to it, or whether 
we are convinced of its necessity for the 
well-being of Ireland—it must be our 
earnest desire that in the interest of Ire- 
land, as well as of the country at large, 
it should not unduly, and without 
warrant, be made a precedent for the 
future in circumstances that are not 
paralleled. The only other remark I 
wish to make is this—and I cannot help 
thinking it is one which ought to weigh 
upon the minds of Members of this 
House. This Bill has been largely 
criticized and steadily opposed, and the 
Government have never denied that any 
such measure isessentially open to serious 
criticism. We have never for a moment 
kept back the fact that in our view, as 
well as in the view of others, the ob- 
jections to such a measure are very 
grave; but we have urged that the 
reasons in its favour are so much more 
grave as greatly to outweigh the ob- 
jections. I do not wish to dilate on that 
point, but what I do wish to point out is 
this—that even among those who have 
opposed the Bill few indeed have alleged 
that it is not necessary for Parliament 
to pass a measure for the liquidation of 
arrears. That admission I will not say 
has been universal, but it has been 
general. I should find it very difficult 
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to refer to any speaker holding a promi- 
nent position in this House who has gone 
the length of maintaining the broad 
assertion that we could, either in policy 
or in justice, go on without proposing 
some effective measure for the settlement 
of thisquestion. Well, now, if that be 
so, what is my own proposition—and I 
think I may say my own? It is this— 
that there is no serious plan for the 
settlement of arrears before the House 
upon any basis excepting that which is 
embodied in the Bill of the Government. 
It is quite true that some Gentlemen of 
great weight, and having a great title 
to authority, and who, sitting on our 
own side of the House, have given us 
valuable support in measures relating to 
Ireland, have proposed a much larger 
scheme than ours for dealing with 
arrears—a scheme which, if it had been 
adopted, would have made the gift to 
the tenantry not less extensive than that 
which we propose to give, and would, at 
the same time, have made a loan to the 
tenants of Ireland of another sum still 
larger, and which would, in fact, have 
had a much larger operation than hon. 
Members contemplate. I think the 
opinion of the House has been made 
clear that a measure of that scale 
could not be adopted. I have carefully 
watched the speeches which have been 
delivered from the opposite side of the 
House on this subject, and I do not 
think that a single speaker has com- 
mitted himself to the proposition that a 
measure purporting to advance probably 
£6,000,000 of public money—namely, 
£2,000,000 in the shape of gift, and 
£4,000,000 in the shape of loan—for 
the settlement of these arrears was a 
measure which Parliament would be 
justified in adopting. So far as these 
declarations go, hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site have carefully abstained from com- 
mitting themselves to what I may call 
a gigantic proposition of that character. 
They have spoken in general terms of 
the basis of loan as preferable to the 
basis of gift; but they have never 
pointed out any plan which they have in 
their minds, and upon which they pro- 
posed to found the settlement of the 
question. They have had before them 
a Bill which mapped out a plan, and I 
believe it is generally admitted a not 
impracticable plan of settlement. They 
have taken objection, and expressed 
preference in the abstract for a different 
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basis for the measure; but they have 
placed no such measure or given the 
outline of any such measure before the 
House. I am not making these obser- 
vations as a charge, but as a matter of 
fact—as an important portion of the 
facts of the present situation. You have 
before you the grave and admitted ne- 
cessity for proceeding with some mea- 
sure adequate to the necessities of the 
case, and, practically, you have before 
you, no rival or competing plan. That 
there is a necessity for dealing with the 
question I think no Gentleman has felt 
himself allowed by his understanding or 
his conscience to deny. That being the 
case, I cannot help expressing the re- 
spectful hope that this House will, by a 
decisive majority, recognize the great 
necessity of offering to Ireland this great 
and important boon. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Sr HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he rose to move that the Bill be read 
a third time that day two months. He 
felt justified in doing so by the unusual 
character of the measure. He did not 
underrate the inconvenience that would 
arise if opposition was offered to every 
measure that was considered by that 
House at every stage; but there was 
involved in this Bill so sharp a departure 
from those principles upon which the 
wealth and prosperity of this country 
had been built up, and by which its 
social and commercial integrity had been 
secured, that he was justified in asking 
the House even at the eleventh hour to 
reject the Bill. It had been said the 
Conservative Party were always ready 
to vote for coercion, and always opposed 
to remedial measures. He himself only 
gave one vote in support of the Preven- 
tion of Crime Bill, and that was a vote 
in favour of the Amendment extending 
the Alien Act to England. So far as he 
personally was concerned, therefore, he 
was not open to the charge which was 
made against his Party generally. He 
would endeavour to compress his re- 
marks in the smallest compass; if he 
had had an opportunity of rising to 
move the rejection of the Bill at this 
stage at an earlier hour of the day, he 
would have felt justified in entering into 
some detail as to the reasons which in- 
duced him to object to the Bill. His 
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objection to the Bill was fourfold. He 
objected to its origin; he objected to its 

rovisions; he objected to the arguments 
t which it had been supported ; and he 
objected to its probable effects upon Ire- 
land. With regard to its origin, he had 
only to ask hon. Members to carry back 
their minds to the occasion when the 
hon. Member for New Ross (Mr. Red- 
mond) rose in his place to move his Bill 
dealing with the question of arrears. 
On that occasion the House were be- 
wildered and amazed to find the Prime 
Minister accepting the principle, and 
even the details, of the measure. Hon. 
Members did not know then what they 
knew now; they did not know then that 
the principle of the settlement of the 
arrears of the tenants of Ireland by gift 
formed a clause in the ‘‘ Treaty of Kil- 
mainham,”’ second only in importance to 
the release of certain ‘‘ suspects” in Kil- 
mainham. They did not know then 
what they knew now—that it was the 
first step in the new policy in the go- 


vernment of Ireland—that policy which | [ 


had resulted in the resignation or assas- 
sination of those to whom the immediate 
government of that country was com- 
mitted. But they knew it now; they 
knew where this Bill had its origin. 
They knew it had its origin in that part 
of the House where other practices had 
had their origin—practices which had 
gone far to lower that House, in the 
estimation of the people of this country, 
to the level of a village debating society 
or of a meeting of the shareholders of 
a bubble Company. However they re- 
garded this Bill, and however it might 
be supported on the plea of necessity, 
they could not forget its origin. If he 
might travesty the words of one of 
Ireland’s most accomplished poets, he 
would say— © 

“ You may twist, you may alter this Act as you 


Ww ? 
The taint of the Land League will hang round 
it still.’’ 
He had said he objected to the Bill, in 
the second place, on account of its pro- 
visions. The provisions of the Bill had 
been so fully gone into in Committee 
that he would not allude to them fur- 
ther now. He would simply say that, 
although the Prime Minister had alluded 
to this Act as an Act in relief of charity, 
he (Sir Herbert Maxwell) did not con- 
sider it an Act of charity to Ireland. If 
he were to look for a parallel to the 
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action of the Government in promoting 
this measure, he should call to the 
minds of hon. Members the parable of 
the unjust steward. Did not the unjust 
steward go about amongst his lord’s 
debtors and say—‘‘ How much owest 
thou?” Was there not an unjust steward 
on the Treasury Bench who had been 
going about in Ireland and saying— 
‘How much owest thou?” and who, 
when the tenants answered—‘“ Two or 
three years’ rent,” said—‘‘ Take thy bill 
and write one year’srent—write one year’s 
rent, and we will pay it for you?” And 
where was the unjust steward to get the 
funds to pay that year’s rent? Was it 
not out of the pockets of the English and 
Scotch farmers, who had suffered far more 
hardly and far more heavily during the 
last three or four years than the Irish 
farmers had suffered, because an element 
had entered into their sufferings and their 
losses with which the Irish farmers had 
not had to compete—they had not had 
to compete with American imports. 
“Oh, oh!”?] Hon. Members said “Oh, 
oh!” but he would like to know how 
tenants holding 5 or 10 acres of land 
were affected by the importation of any 
amount of food from America? It was 
not men of that class who were affected 
by foreign competition ; it was the men— 
the farmers—of this country, whom the 
Government were now asking to put 
their hands in their pockets to meet the 
obligations of the Irish tenants. Thirdly, 
he objected to this Bill on the ground 
of the arguments by which it had been 
supported. He called them arguments, 
but, indeed, they were hardly worthy of 
that name. Certainly they did not com- 
mend themselves as arguments to him, 
or to many of those who sat around 
him. There was only one whose cogency 
they could at all admit, and that was 
that of ‘‘ necessity” which had been most 
prominently put forward by the Prime 
Minister. But, who was responsible for 
that necessity? He denied that that 


necessity existed. The hon. Member for 


New Ross (Mr. Redmond) and those 
who sat near him were the only persons 
who were convinced of it. They were 
told that they should be apprehensive 
of evil consequences if this Bill were not 
passed. He quite believed it; but he 
believed evil consequences would ensue 
whether the Bill was passed or not. If 
it was not passed, the evil consequences 
would be immediate; if it was passed, 
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they would only be deferred. But the 
responsibility rested not with those who 
rejected the measure, if it were rejected 
—and he still hoped it would meet with 
such opposition or such alteration that it 
would fail in some of the consequences 
which he anticipated—the responsibility 
was not with those who rejected the 
measure, but with those who created its 
necessity. If a person introduced a 
match into a powder-magazine, the re- 
sponsibility for the explosion rested with 
those who stored the powder or with those 
who had introduced the match. Lastly, 
his objection to the Bill was grounded 
upon what he believed would be its 
effects upon Ireland. He denied that 
the payment of this bribe would have 
any effect upon the pacification of Ire- 
land. Was there a man of common 
sense either in that House or out of it, 
who knew the Irish character, who be- 
lieved that the people of Ireland would 
be content with what was contained in 
this Bill? What security was there 
against afurtheraccumulation of arrears; 
and when arrears were accumulated, what 
was to prevent the tenants from looking 
to the same source from whence they 
derived relief now? He did not wish to 
detain the House further at that hour of 
the night. He supposed the Bill would 
pass through all its stages in that House, 
and he supposed that another step would 
be taken in that policy which he be- 
lieved was swiftly and surely rendering 
Constitutional government in Ireland 
an impossibility. The loyal Members 
of that House, and the loyal people in 
this Empire, had grave cause of mis- 
giving when they saw right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench ready 
to accept from the hands of those 
whom they themselves had denounced as 
instigators and aiders and abettors of 
crime in Ireland a Bill such as that, 
and to press it forward with all that vast 
power with which they had been in- 
vested by the people of this country for 
very different purposes. 


«frrears of Rent 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day 
two months.” —(Sir Herbert Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Lorp ELCHO assured the House that 
he would only stand between it and a divi- 
sion for a few minutes, and on that ac- 
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count he claimed the indulgence of hon. 

Members while he ventured to give 

utterance to a few sentences. He de- 

sired to enter his protest against a mea- 

sure of this character and of this im- 

portance, containing as it did principles 

so novel, being by agreement between 
both sides ofthe House passed through the 

three stages in the course of one evening. 

He had abstained from taking part in 

the discussion in Committee ; indeed, 

this was the first time, although he felt 

very strongly in the matter, on which he 
had ventured to open his mouth this 
Session on Irish questions. He had 

abstained from speaking, because they 
had had so much discussion upon Irish 
questions that it was hopeless to endea- 

vour to advance any new arguments, and 
because speech was powerless against 
the measures of the Government in the 
face of the ready following which obeyed 
the teaching of the Government, whether 
that teaching was consonant with Liberal 
principles or not. Knowing and feeling 
that speech was only useful for Obstruc- 
tion, and that argument was utterly un- 
availing, he would not, that evening, 

have ventured to trouble the House 
were it not for the speech to which they 
had just listened from the Prime Minis- 
ter. Speaking of the character of this 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman said— 
‘Call it, if you like, a Bill for relieving 
distress ; you may call it a Bill for pre- 
venting eviction ; but it is not a Bill for 
relieving distress, it is not a Bill for the 
prevention of eviction, but it is a Bill 
mainly to enable poor tenants to go into 
the Land Court.” And, feeling the 
weakness of his own case, the Prime 
Minister admitted that, if it were a Bill 
for the relief of distress or for prevent- 
ing evictions, it would be a most dan- 
gerous precedent. It was because they 
had been taught to look upon the Bill 
as one for relieving distress and for pre- 
venting evictions that he (Lord Elcho) 
regarded it not only with distrust, but 
as one of the most dangerous measures 
ever presented to Parliament. His hon. 
Friend who moved the rejection of the 
Bill explained what the payment of 
arrears meant. It meant, he said, that 
the hard-gained earnings of the loyal 
and law-abiding people of this country, 
of the English and Scotch workmen, 
were to be taken to pay the debts of 
those who some people thought were 
well able to meet their obligations; and 
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that was to be done when it was known 
the harvests in Ireland in the last two 
years had been infinitely better than 
those in England and Scotland. Money 
was to be taken from those who could 
less afford it than the Irish farmers 
towards whose debts it wasto go. That 
was a dangerous precedent; the right 
hon. Gentleman admitted it was so, and 
he hoped it would not be taken advan- 
tage of. He (Lord Elcho) was one of 
those benighted individuals who believed 
that principles were eternal, and that a 
Minister, however powerful, however 
willing his following was, could not say 
to a principle—‘‘ Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further.” For anyone to think 
he could confine a principle to Ireland, 
or to England, or to Scotland, or to any 
particular description of property, was 
nothing but the most extraordinary 
short-sightedness, or the most extra- 
ordinary belief in his own powers that 
could be imagined. Was there any 
sane man in the House who heard him 
who did not believe it, that if it suited 
the purpose of any persons in this coun- 
try to agitate in favour of the payment 
of the rent of the poor people in this 
country the matter would not be brought 
forward in Parliament? He ventured 
to think, further, that there was more 
ground for paying the house-rent of the 
poor people in the crowded streets and 
alleys within a few minutes’ walk of that 
House than there was for paying the 
debts which the Irish farmers had for 
so long studiously refused to pay. One 
word on the question of eviction. They 
were told this Bill was not brought in 
for the purpose of preventing evic- 
tion. He was under the impression 
that that was one of its main objects. 
Had they not heard in these debates 
how the Irish landlords had been abused 
for what was called harassing the Go- 
vernment by evictions and other means 
of securing their just debts; and had 
not the Chief Secretary complained, in 
querulous tones, of the landlords of Ire- 
land being unpatriotic and cruel? Natu- 
rally it was supposed that these terms 
referred to the action of the landlords 
towards their tenants. But it was sub- 
sequently explained that this querulous 
complaint had not referred to their con- 
duct to their tenants, but to their conduct 
in regard to the Government. It was 
complained that they harassed the Go- 
vernment, and that implied that the 
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Government were very much opposed to 
eviction, and that, by evicting, the land- 
lords acted unpatriotically and cruelly. 
When the Land Bill was passed the 
Government thought they had done 
everything they could and ought to do 
for the benefit of the Irish tenants, and 
they then intended to leave Irish land- 
lords to settle with their tenants, and to 
exact their rents, or whatever was due. 
What, then, was the reproach of the 
Prime Minister? He reproached the 
Trish landlords for not backing up the 
Government, and taking the law into 
their own hands, and endeavouring, by 
what means the law had left them, to 
get what was due to them. He was 
under the impression that it was the 
Prime Minister who complained ; but, at 
any rate, language was used by a 
Minister to the effect that the fault of 
the landlords was that they had not 
backed up the Government by endea- 
vouring to get their arrears of rent, or, 
at least, that portion of their rents to 
which they were still entitled after the 
Land Act had taken their property from 
them. In corroboration of that view, he 
wished to state that he knew it as a 
positive fact that, whatever might be the 
views now advanced by the Chief Secre- 
tary in that House in the month of June, 
the policy of the Irish Government in 
the month of January, or thereabouts, 
was that the landlords should ask the 
Government to help them systematically 
in evicting their tenants. But the land- 
lords declined to come to the Govern- 
ment for assistance, and why? Because 
they said if they did that,.and the Go- 
vernment supported them, and their acts 
became unpopular, they would then be 
thrown over. That being the language 
spoken in January, a Bill upon this very 
question was passed in June; and that,he 
thought, ought to throw some light on 
the way in which affairs were managed 
in Ireland, and in this country. It 
would show the people what kind of 
statesmanship it was which governed 
Ireland, and by which the people of 
England were still so much deluded. 
Sirk R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
he thought the noble Lord who had just 
spoken had put his case before the House 
as clearly as it could possibly be put, 
and he had no wish at that moment to 
detain the House by any lengthened 
speech, or to enter into any arguments 
on the matter, The time for argument 
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was already passed, because the argu- | he believed it would be demoralizing to 
ments already brought before the House | the people whom they hoped to assist. 
were, in his opinion, conclusive, although | It would be demoralizing to the Irish 
the Government, by their numbers, had | nation. If it had been a voluntary Bill, 
set them aside. The Prime Minister had | by which the people might by agree- 
that night made two admissions which | ment take advantage of certain things, 
it was necessary to take note of. The | he should not have objected so strongly ; 
first admission was that this Bill con- | but by the compulsory measure now pro- 
tained principles which needed the/| posed a principle was introduced which 
gravest possible consideration at the | would involve bad legislation in the fu- 
hands of the House, and had not had | ture; and, therefore, he hoped the House, 
more consideration than the gravity of | even at the last moment, would enter a 
the principles involved really required ; | protest against the Bill, and he should 
and the Party with whom he (Sir R. | be very thankful if only they rejected it. 
Assheton Cross) acted would have neg-; Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
lected a solemn duty if they had not | was not anxious to aid in passing this 
brought forward arguments to show | Bill at all; but he was anxious to shelve 
that, in their opinion, these principles | it as soon as possible. He agreed with 
were wrong. The second admission he | the right hon. Gentleman that the time 
regarded as of more importance, be- | for argument was passed, although he 
cause the Prime Minister had gone out ; should not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
of his way to make it the special opinion man’s example and immediately argue 
of the House that the principlesinvolved | against the Bill. The Bill had been 
in the Bill were not to be made a prece- | discussed, and he could not regard 
dent for future legislation. That showed | seriously the proposal to move its third 
how the Prime Minister must feel the | reading this day two months. What he 
danger of adopting these principles. No | wanted to refer to was the action taken 
one could doubt, and no one felt that | in regard to this measure, and the hopes 
doubt more than the Prime Minister, | entertained for its future success. The 
that there was a great danger which, in | Irish Members had done their best to 
late years, the country had been subject | assist in passing this measure, although 
to in cases of this kind. If a Bill was | they objected to it on many points, and 
once passed in which sound principles | especially with regard to emigration. 
were interfered with, they could not tell | Upon that clause they had offered their 
where legislation would lead them; and | views; but they had interposed no ob- 
the Prime Minister had made an obser- | jection to the settlement of the question. 
vation which would never be forgotten | If some parts of the Bill fell short of 
—namely, that when an Act of Parlia- | what they had a right to expect, there 
ment contained a germ it was likely to were other parts which were unsatis- 
develop in future legislation into a factory, and might be a source of future 
great many Acts as the result of the danger; but, having expressed their 
false step originally taken. The Prime views, they recognized the necessities 
Minister had given the House a warn- | of the case; they saw that the Govern- 
ing that this Bill contained principles ment must be looked to not to do what 
which were not to be followed, except in | they would be quite willing to do, but to 
circumstances such as the present. Then do what was in their power under the 
the Prime Minister said that no other circumstances ; and they were, therefore, 
plan had been suggested by any Mem- ' glad to assist the Government in passing 
ber of that House. No other plan could this measure. They had one hope— 
be proposed when the principle upon that when the Bill passed from that 
which any measure was founded was so House it might come back no more. It 
bad and vicious as in this case. It was had yet to go through a certain ordeal, 
for the Government to produce another the result of which might be its return 
plan, and not for other Members of the to this House less strong and less effec- 
House todoso. He objected to this Bill, | tive than it was on leaving. He wanted 
because, in its origin, the Government to impress on the Government the fact 
thought it right to procure submission that the Irish Members accepted this 
to the law by concession to agitation. Bill as the minimum which, in the 
He objected to it because he believed it present condition of things, would be of 
Was wrong in principle, and ulso because the slightest rse to meet the difficulties 
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of the Irish distress ; and he would urge 
the Government most earnestly if, by 
any chance, the Bill was mutilated and 
weakened in “another place,” to stand 
by the principle of their Bill as it now 
stood. Fatal consequences had resulted 
from the mutilation of the Compensa- 
tion for Disturbance Bill, which were 
the foundation and origin of all the 
evils that had arisen; and the Govern- 
ment, remembering that, must not allow 
an irrespunsible and unrepresentative 
Body to mar this measure, which, after 
so much patience, they had passed with 
so much success. 

Viscount GALWAY said, he wished 
it to be clearly known that the tax- 
payers of this country were to be called 
upon to pay their share of £2,000,000, 
not to relieve distress in Ireland, and 
not to facilitate emigration, but simply 
to aid the Government in carrying out 
their Bill of last Session. 

Cotone. MAKINS wished to ask the 
Government with what face they could 
request the House to deal with corrupt 
practices when they themselves had 
passed a Bill which involved a gigantic 
poco of corruption and enormous bribe? 

oney required for bribery was gene- 
rally provided by those who would 
benefit by it, and in this case the Go- 
vernment were drawing money from the 
hard-pressed taxpayer of this country 
in order that they might make a bar- 
gain with the ex-Government of Kil- 
mainham. He thought they should 
look at home before they passed a Bill 
of this sort. [ Murmurs.] He could quite 
understand the impatience of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, for they did not like the 
Bill to be designated by its proper name; 
and he was quite sure that, sooner or 
later, the country would see the true 
meaning of the Bill, and its effect would 
recoil upon the Government. Sooner or 
later they would have to ask for another 
amount of money for the purpose of 
fulfilling their bargain, and to maintain 
that law and order which this bribe 
would fail to secure. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 288; 
Noes 177: Majority 106. 


AYES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Allen, W. S. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Amory, Sir J. H. 
Agnew, W. Anderson, G. 
Allen, H. G. Armitage, B. 
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Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 

Asher, A. 

Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Baldwin, E. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Balfour, J. 8. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A. 

Barran, J. 

Bass, Sir A. 
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Ross, C. C. Thynne, Lord H. F. 
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Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 
T. E. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
wished to say a word on the question of 
Supply, as the Prime Minister was not 
present when he ventured to make a few 
observations on the subject at a recent 
Sitting. He found that out of 190 
Votes there still remained 177 to be 
considered, and it was obviously like 
child’s-play to attempt to discuss Votes 
in Supply when brovght forward at the 
beginning of August. There was an- 
other point to which he wished to direct 
the attention of the Prime Minister, 
and it wasthis. On the 26th of June, 
the right hon. Gentleman obtained a 
third Vote on Account—a most unusual 
proceeding; but, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, he had no 
alternative but to ask for it at once. As 
this money was obtained on the 26th of 
June, it would be seen that the month’s 
Supply then granted must be now nearly 
exhausted. It might be taken that the 
proposal of any further Vote on Ac- 
count would receive most serious oppo- 
sition. He would not detain the House 
longer than to say that during the time 
the late Government were in Office they 
were accused of being backward with 
Supply ; but they were always a month 
or six weeks in advance of the present 
Government. He made all allowance 
for the difficulties Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had had to encounter; but 
Supply, which was very backward last 
year, was even worse this Session ; and 
he had expressed a hope last night that 
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there would not be a Saturday Sitting, 
and that no Government Bills would be 
considered until Supply had been seri- 
ously undertaken and considered. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he did not 
think the House would be satisfied to 
sit on Saturday to take Supply. If there 
had been the remotest prospect of the 
House consenting to take it, of course 
it would have been the duty of the Go- © 
vernment to propose it. The state of 
the House as to legislation was deplor- 
able, and its state with regard to Supply 
was also deplorable; but he did not 
think it was worth while debating the 
positive and comparative degrees. Had 
it not been necessary to ask for a Vote 
of Credit on Monday, Supply would 
have been taken immediately after the 
third reading of the Arrears of Rent 
Bill. It would now be taken after the 
Vote of Credit. 

Srk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
would take that opportunity of askinga 
question of the Prime Minister, and 
that was, whether on Monday he would 
make his Statement as to the Vote of 
Credit with the Speaker in the Chair or 
in Committee ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
make an announcement on the point at 
that moment. 


PARTNERSHIPS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. Lewis Fry.) 

[BILL 179.] COMMITTEE. 

[ Progress 10th July. } 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 


(Of Partners, and their lability and 
authority in respect of Partnership 
Dealings.) 


Clause 6 (Partnership defined). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. WARTON said he would move 
that the Chairman do leave the Chair. 
The Motion was a strange one, but he 
made it on principle, because he thought 
this Bill was one which ought not to be 
brought forward. It was not here a 
question of the period of the Session 
being too late for the consideration of 





the Bill. If it were the first day of the 
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Session he should oppose the measure 
just the same. The Bill came from a 
number of gentlemen calling themselves 
a Chamber of Commerce; but some of 
the greatest commercial authorities of 
the country were opposed to it. The 
only thing that could be said in favour 
of the Bill was that it was a Code; but 
he maintained that it was not a complete 
Code. It was a sort of commercial man’s 
vade mecum—a sort of pamphlet to sup- 
port the vanity of those who, having been 
on the Select Committee which had been 
appointed to consider the subject, felt 
bound, as a point of honour, to support 
that Committee, though their Report had 
been shown to be absurd. This was not 
a Party question, and he would appeal 
to the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to support that view. The hon. and 
learned Member was a partizan, he 
knew; was a man who would do any- 
thing for his Party; who would always 
vote for his Party, as he (Mr. Warton) 
always voted for his. He would ask the 
hon. and learned Member to support his 
Motion, and not to give his vote for a 
Bill of this kind which could do no good 
whatever. The Bill, if passed, would 
operate like one of those 1s. handbooks 
which, while it made people think they 
knew all the law, was the very best 
friend of the lawyers. The Bill was 
very careful to tell them what a “ firm” 
was—a thing which everybody in busi- 
ness knew perfectly well. He knew the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade was very fond of the 
Bill; but that was because the right 
hon. Gentleman fancied himself a lawyer, 
which he was not. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.”’ 
—(Mr. Warton.) 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 67; 
Noes 109: Majority 42.— (Div. List, 
No. 291.) 


Captain AYLMER said, the House 
had been continuously at work now for 
a long time; the Sitting had commenced 
early, and it had been arranged that 
Business should commence again at mid- 
day. He would appeal to the Govern- 
ment whether it was not putting too 
severe a strain upon all the officers of 
the House to compel them to keep on 
duty so late, night after night, and re- 
commence again each day at an early 
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hour? He begged to move that the 
Chairman do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed 
‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Captain Aylmer.) 


Mr. T. C. BARING said, it might be 
fairly asked, if the Bill was to come 
before the House so constantly, and to 
be supported so persistently by hon. 
Members opposite, that there should 
be some official expression of opinion 
upon the Bill from the Law Officers of 
the Crown. He had heard indirectly 
what their opinion was said to be; but 
he should like to have that opinion ex- 
pressed in the House. Whenever the 
Bill was called on, the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor General be- 
came conspicuous by their absence ; but, 
seeing that this was a Bill affecting the 
law of the country, surely the House 
had the right to expect a distinct opinion 
from these legal authorities. 

Mr. MONK said, the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who had made the Motion 
had done the like on several previous 
occasions; certainly he did so when the 
Bill was before the Committee on the 
last occasion. The Committee must be 
aware how few were the opportunities a 
private Member had of bringing forward 
Business, and at that period of the 
Session he could seldom do so before 
1 o’clock in the morning. This Bill was 
very much desired by the commercial 
community in the country ; it was a Bill 
which had been drafted by a very dis- 
tinguished member of the Bar; it was a 
Bill which had been revised by, and had 
received the approval of, the first autho- 
rity on Partnership Law in the country— 
Lord Justice Lindley—and, therefore, it 
was a somewhat strong measure to pre- 
vent the Bill being considered in Com- 
mittee. The Bill had been considered 
by a Select Committee, and it had been 
before the House in three Sessions at 
least, and it had had on the back of it 
the name of the Solicitor General ; and 
that last fact was a sufficient answer to 
the remarksof thehon. Member for South 
Essex (Mr. Baring), as determining whe- 
ther the Bill had, or had not, the sanc- 
tion of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
He must say it was rather hard upon a 
private Member who brought forward a 
measure of this sort, certainly from no 
desire of his own to intrude on the House, 
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but who, from circumstances he could 
not control, was obliged to bring it for- 
ward—it was very hard upon him to 
refuse consideration of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. He had carefully gone through 
the Bill with the President of the Board 
of Trade, and it had been carefully con- 
sidered by his right hon. Friend with 
the draftsman, and every clause init had 
the sanction of Lord Justice Lindley. 
The Bill had been considered by the 
Lord Justice, and there were certain 
Amendments placed on the Paper by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Christchurch (Mr. Horace Davey), seve- 
ral of which he (Mr. Monk) was willing 
to accept, so that he believed in the 
course of an hour the Committee might 
very well finish the Bill. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, look- 
ing over the list of names, he did not 
find that of the Solicitor General on the 
back of the Bill. 

Mr. MONK explained, of course, as 
this was not a Government Bill the Soli- 
citor General’s name was not upon it; 
but his name was upon it formerly when 
he was not a Member of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND could only 
say that the Solicitor General — and, 
he might add, the Attorney General—in- 
variably went away the moment the Bill 
was announced; and why should those 
two legal authorities leave the Com- 
mittee to the mercy of the President of 
the Board of Trade and constant allu- 
sions to Lord Justice Lindley? For the 
opinion of the Lord Justice he had the 
greatest respect; but against his judg- 
ment he could quote the eminent au- 
thority of the Master of the Rolls, and 
having the Bill in Court, as it were, he 
(Sir Henry Holland) had a right to cite 
this last witness as altogether opposed 
to the measure. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he did 
not pretend to offer an opinion as be- 
tween the two authorities quoted; but 
he would point out that, by the course of 
opposition adopted, the hon. Member 
for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) was rather 
harshly treated in the circumstances 
under which the Bill came before the 
House. It had been introduced in pre- 
vious Sessions, and the hon. Member 
had been unable to obtain the considera- 
tion of the House for it. This Session 
he was more fortunate, and after a con- 
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by a Select Committee, it came before 
the House for consideration in Com- 
mittee. It had been down for such con- 
sideration again and again; but on 
every occasion it had been met, at the 
outset of the discussion, by Motions to 
report Progress, and that the Chairman 
do leave the Chair, from the other side 
of the House. And now it was said 
these Motions were justified by the 
fact that the Bill did not receive the 
support of the Law Officers of the Crown. 
To that he had to say the Bill received 
the support of the Government, of whom 
the Law Officers formed a part; and he 
would further point out that although it 
was a matter, no doubt, that concerned 
the interest of lawyers, yet it con- 
cerned, in a greater degree, the interest 
of the commercial classes; and he was 
not quite certain that the two interests 
were always identical. But he was 
quite certain that if the commercial 
classes had to wait for a consolidation 
and amendment of the Law of Partner- 
ship until they had the support of law- 
yers generally, they would wait for an 
indefinite time. He was quite certain 
that his hon. Friend was within the 
mark when he said the majority of the 
commercial classes who had considered 
the subject were in favour of the Bill— 
he would not say of every detail of the 
Bill, but of the Bill generally. The 
Committee were aware that very great 
complaints were made, from time to 
time, as to the neglect of the commer- 
cial interests by the House.. That neg- 
lect arose partly from general causes 
that interfered with all legislation ; but 
it arose chiefly from the fact that the 
commercial interest had no great politi- 
cal force at the back of it. But the best 
confirmation those complaints could re- 
ceive would be found in the treatment of 
this Bill. At the same time, if it was, 
as it appeared to be, the fixed intention 
to impede the Bill, and to refuse to it 
even consideration, at an hour when it 
was not unreasonably late, considering 
the period of the Session, then he must 
say, all he could do was to advise his 
hon. Friend to accept, under protest, the 
decision of what was, after‘all, a consider- 
able minority, and which, under the 
existing Rules of the House, they had 
the power to give effect to, and he would 
be able to report to his clients that he 
lost no opportunity to obtain considera- 
tion for the measure. 
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Mr. T. C. BARING said, it should be 
explained that, though the right hon. 
Gentleman was right in saying the Bill 
had been before the House on several 
occasions, he could not go further, and 
say that it had been debated on any oc- 
casion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : You will not 
allow it to be. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, there never 
had been a debate of any sort or kind 
on the second reading; and during the 
years the Bill had been before the 
House, it would have been easily in the 
power of the Government, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman was so eminent a 
Member, to bring a subject so important 
to the commercial class—a class of which 
the right hon. Gentleman formerly was, 
and he (Mr. T. C. Baring) still was, a 
member—before the Houseon somenight 
when it could be debated. It was stul- 
tifying the House to say the Bill had 
been before it so long, when it was not 
the less true that it had never been dis- 
cussed in principle or detail. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY protested 
strongly against what the President of 
the Board of Trade had said as to the 
Bill being opposed in the interest of 
lawyers. What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman suppose was the interests of law- 
yors in opposing the Bill? And, to in- 
dividualize, what interest was it to him 
(Mr. Horace Davey) to oppose the Bill, 
unless it was his interest to oppose a 
radically bad Bill, which he had no hesi- 
tation in saying this Bill was? He 
thought that when a Bill of this kind 
was brought on for the purpose not of 
introducing changes in the law, but for 
codifying and consolidating the law, 
though he conceived and quite agreed 
that the commercial classes ought to be 
consulted, and ought to express their 
opinion as to retaining portions of the 
law, or changing portions of the law, or 
the mode in which the Code was to be 
expressed, he did not deny that the 
commercial classes had the greatest in- 
terest in a subject of that kind; but he 
did say that when the House was sup- 
posed to be not making a new law, but, 
as they were told, consolidating and 
codifying the present law, then the 
people to whom they would go to know 
what the present law was, and whether 
the Bill adequately represented it, were 
the people who knew something about 
law. What did the right hon. Gentleman 
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suppose was the interest of lawyers in 
opposing such a Bill? On the contrary, 
it would be for their interest to be able 
to burn their text-books and have no- 
thing but the Code. Speaking for him- 
self, he would be glad to burn the whole 
of his library on the subject, and have 
nothing but a Code which he could 
keep in his pocket. Was it the in- 
terest of lawyers to have to consult 
a number of text-books? Would they 
not very much rather have the law in a 
handy consolidated form than in the 
form of some 500 volumes? The people 
who had most interest in codifying the 
law were lawyers who had to deal with 
it; but they had also an interest in 
taking care that this was properly done ; 
and he would say that the public ought 
to be indebted to those of the Legal 
Profession who had sat up night after 
night in the House for the purpose of 
seeing that the Bill should be in such a 
form that it did express the law, and in 
taking the trouble to point out the de- 
fects in the Bill, where it would change 
the law, and what would be the effect. 
It was certainly remarkable that on 
every occasion when the Bill came before 
the House, it was not the Attorney 
General or the Solicitor General who 
expressed opinions from the Government 
Bench, but the President of the Board 
of Trade. A very unfair use had also 
been made of the name of Lord Justice 
Lindley in this matter. He had had for 
a long time the pleasure of enjoying the 
friendship of Lord Justice Lindley, and 
no man had a greater admiration for the 
ability and experience of the Lord Jus- 
tice. He had no doubt—in fact, he 
knew—that the Bill, in its original form, 
when it was proposed to be introduced, 
was submitted to Lord Justice Lindley, 
and he was good enough to make several 
alterations in the drafting of the Bill, 
many of which were the greatest im- 
provements ; but he was certain of this, 
and he was stating what he knew, that 
Lord Justice Lindley did not make him- 
self responsible for every clause in the 
Bill. Another learned Judge had been 
mentioned, a name which was at least 
entitled to as much respect—the Master 
of the Rolls, and with that learned 
Judge he had been through the Bill, 
clause by clause, and the opinion ex- 
7 was that it was a thoroughly 

ad Bill, one of the worst of the pro- 
posed Codes; and he might bo allowed 
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to say that the greater number of the 
Amendments he had placed. on the 
Paper had the approval of the Master 
of the Rolls. It was under such circum- 
stances that his right hon. Friend rose 
and made scoffing remarks as to the 
interest of lawyers in opposing the 


Egypt—Fresent 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had made a 
great point of the support the Bill had 
received among the commercial com- 
munity ; but it could not be disputed 
that he (Mr. Fowler) represented a great 
commercial constituency, and he could 
say that from no one of them had he 
had a word in approval of the Bill. On 
the other hand, it was opposed by emi- 
nent lawyers, and also by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Essex (Mr. Baring), one 
of his constituents, and a man eminent 
among the commercial community. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, as he was 
one of those who had deprived them- 
selves of natural rest in assisting his 
hon. Friend to make head against the 
machinations of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, his hon. Friend might listen to an 
yom from him. Nothing was more 
glorious than the sight of a good man 
struggling against adversecireumstances, 
and that was his hon. Friend’s position 
now. He had done all he could for his 
clients ; he had brought on his Bill again 
and again; the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had given testimony 
to his zeal; but as it was palpable he 
had only one more night and could not 
have another, and as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were determined there should 
be no progress made, was it any good to 
divide the Committee again and again 
before doing what would have to be 
done in the end—to yield to persistent 
opposition ? 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—onom— 


PENSIONS COMMUTATION BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hernert Guiapstonz, Bill 
to authorise the Commutation of a portion of a 
Pension, in pursuance of ‘‘ The Pensions Com- 
mutation Act, 1871,” ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Hervert Guapstone and Mr. 
CourtTwer. 

Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [Bill 252.] 


{COMMONS} 
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POOR LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopson, Bill to amend 
“The Divided Parishes and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876;” and for other purposes, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopson and 
Mr. Hreserr. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 251.] 


House adjourned at half 
after One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 22nd July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Brrr—First Reading— 
Arrears of Rent (Ireland) * (205). 


Their Lordships met ;— 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) BILL, 


Brought from the Commons; read 1°; to be 
printed ; and to be read 2* on Thursday next 
(The Lord Privy Seal). (No. 205.) 


And having gone through the Business 
on the Paper, without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter before One 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, 22nd July, 1882. 





The House met at Twelve of the clock. 


MINUTES.]—Pvntic Brtts—Second Reading— 
Entail (Scotland) * [248]; Reserve Forces 
Acts Consolidation [124]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Uaton Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) 
[75]. 

a — Report—Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) [147-253]. 


QUESTIONS. 
_— 
EGYPT—PRESENT STATE OF AFFAIRS 
—ALLEGED FURTHER MASSACRES 
OF EUROPEANS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Whether he can state 
the terms of a convention between 
France and England with regard to the 
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Suez Canal, which the French Prime Mi- 
nister stated on Tuesday in the Senate 
to have been just concluded; whether 
he can state what steps Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking, or intend to 
take, in order to preserve Cairo and the 
rest of Egypt from the fate of Alexan- 
dria; and, whether, in view of the fact 
that the British Government alone have 
been willing to resort to force, and that 
the interests of England in Egypt are 
. greater than those of the rest of Europe, 
Her Majesty’s Government will refrain 
from inviting the other five Powers to 
share in the occupation of Egypt? He 
had given Notice yesterday of a further 
Question on the same subject, which, un- 
fortunately, had not been put upon the 
Paper, and which he would now ask. It 
was— Whether the attention of the Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had been called to reports of very horrible 
massacres of Europeans which were al- 
leged to have taken place in various 
parts of Egypt, and especially to the 
alarming position of Port Said, as re- 
ported in The Daily News, in which it 
was said there were 12,000 Europeans 
who were at the mercy of the Native 
population ; and also whether his atten- 
tion had been called to a statement made 
by the Correspondent of Zhe Standard 
and confirmed by the Correspondents of 
nearly every other London morning jour- 
nal, to the effect that we had now 5,000 
men actually in Alexandria, while two 
more regiments were expected to arrive 
there either to-day or to-morrow, and 
that, were it not for orders from home, 
that force would be able to put an end 
to the Egyptian difficulty in 24 hours? 
In these circumstances, he wished to ask 
the hon. Baronet whether he was able 
to give the House some assurance that 
these orders, if they existed, would be 
removed ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, I 
must decline to answer the second and 
third branches of the Question on the 
Paper for the reasons stated by the Prime 
Minister on Thursday ; and I must, at 
the same time, decline to answer the 
other Questionsasked without their being 
placed upon the Paper. With reference to 
the first branch of the Question which is 
upon the Paper, I have to state that I 
have carefully read M. de Freycinet’s 
speech, and that it would be contrary 
to rule for me to make any observation 
with regard to it; but as the hon. Mem- 
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ber refers to what poe to be the 
words of the speech, I must inform him 
that, having read the speech, I can‘find 
no such words in it. The French Minis- 
ter said nothing whatever about a Con- 
vention; and if the hon. Member had 
himself read the official report—I do 
not know what report he has seen— 
he would have found that it did not 
state that any Convention had been con- 
cluded between England and France. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: It is 
all in the newspapers. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I can- 
not find it anywhere. It is certainly 
not in the official report of the speech, 
and M. de Freycinet could not have 
stated anything of the kind. The terms 
of the agreement between England and 
France I read to the House the other 
day, and they are now on the Table of 
the House. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he should like to call attention again 
to the statement which he had read to 
the House—namely, that there were 
7,000 men at Alexandria, and that they 
could put an end to the trouble in Egypt 
in 24 hours. [‘‘ Order!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has put his Question and has received 
an answer; he cannot raise a debate. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
he hoped that it would be understood 
that he disclaimed any intention of raising 
a debate. As he had omitted to put a 
portion of his Question upon the Paper, 
he merely wished to ask the hon. Baro- 
net a second time whether, in view of 
the serious state of affairs, he was still 
unable to give the assurance that the 
orders from home would be removed ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: That 
Question seems to be one which, besides 
the difficulty of not having it upon the 
Paper, comes exactly within the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister on Thurs- 
day. 

Mn. ONSLOW wished to ask the Se- 
cretary of State for War whether there 
was any truth in the report that the In- 
dian Native troops were not to be em- 
ployed in the expeditionary force in 
Egypt; and whether, if the statement 
were true, the right hon. Gentleman 
could conveniently give the House the 
reasons why these troops were not to be 
so employed ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In the first place, 
Sir, I have received no Notice, either 
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public or private, of this Question ; in 
the next place, it should have been ad- 
dressed to the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, and not to me; and, 
in the third place, it is a Question which, 
in view of the statement to be made by 
the Prime Minister on Monday, ought 
not to have been asked at all. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether there is any truth in the 
report of further massacres at Cairo; 
and whether further Papers on Egypt 
which we have been promised will be 
distributed to-day? When I left home 
they had not been distributed. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
heard from the printers just now that both 
sets of Papers have been sent to Mem- 
bers’ residences. With regard to the mas- 
sacres in Cairo, we have not heard any- 
thing ; but we have heard of the reported 
murder of two Englishmen in the in- 
terior, but not at Cairo. 

CotoneL ALEXANDER: I beg to 
give Notice that on Tuesday next I shall 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty whe- 
ther, as soldiers and sailors guilty of acts 
of pillage can no longer suffer corporal 
punishment, he approves of the action 
of Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour in 
flogging the Native population of Alex- 
andria for looting ? 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE VOTE OF CREDIT. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON : It was 
understood that the Prime Minister was 
to state to-day the amount of the Vote 
of Credit he would ask for on Mon- 
day. Would the Secretary of State for 
War kindly state at what period of the 
proceedings to-day the Prime Minister 
will give the House that information ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Prime Minis- 
ter is not here at this moment; butI am 
able to say that he will lay the Estimate 
upon the Table in the course of the day. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it was 
distinctly understood that the Prime 
Minister would make the announcement 
to-day. 

Mr. CHILDERS: It is not my duty 
to do it. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH : It was distinctly 
understood that the Prime Minister, in 
his place here at 12 o’clock to-day, would 
make a statement as to the amount of 
the Vote of Credit, and it is for the con- 


venience of the House that we should | 
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know it verbally in the House to-day. 
If it is simply laid upon the Table of 
the House, we should not get it until 
Monday. 

Mr.CHILDERS: Iam sorrythatI did 
not say more in my answer just now, so 
as to make myself clearly understoood. 
The Prime Minister will make his state- 
ment to-day—he will state how much 
the Vote of Credit will be; but it is not 
my duty to do so, and I shall not anti- 
cipate the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: It would be for 
the convenience of the House to know 
at what period of the proceedings to-day 
the Prime Minister will make that im- 
portant statement. I understand that 
the Government Business is likely to last 
for some considerable time; and there- 
fore, if we have to wait until that is dis- 
posed of before the statement is made, 
we may be kept here all day. 

Mr. CHILDERS: It would be very 
difficult for me to make that statement 
in the absence of my right hon. Friend; 
but I will at once communicate with 
him, and state to him what has just 
passed in the House. There is not the 
smallest desire to conceal the amount. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: It would 
be contrary to all practice that the state- 
ment should be made in the middle of 
Business. Perhaps the House will con- 
sent to wait for a quarter of an hour or 
so until the arrival of the Prime Minis- 
ter. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I will take care 
that the Paper on the subject is circu- 
lated. [Cries of ‘“No!”] The state- 
ment of the Prime Minister will consist 
of one sentence and no more. In the 
case of the previous Vote of Credit, when 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) was in Office, the Paper 
alone was circulated, and no statement 
was made. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: That is 
so, no doubt; but I think that the right 
hon. Gentleman is very bold in saying 
that the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter will be confined to one sentence. I 
would really press upon the House that, 
for the convenience of Members who on 
a Saturday have come down for a special 
purpose, we should wait until the Prime 
Minister arrives before we go on with 
Business. 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER: Perhaps, Sir, I 


inay be allowed to suggest that on the 
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first Order of the Day there is a Motion 
against it of an obstructive character by 
the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), 
who is not in his place; but there is 
present another hon. Member who is to 
make a similar obstructive Motion with 
regard to it; and possibly, if the Order 
of the Day were read, there might be an 
opportunity for the Prime Minister to 
make his statement before the Order was 
disposed of. 

Dr. CAMERON: I rise to Order. I 
beg to ask whether the hon. Member for 
Perth is in Order in intimating that 
a Resolution on the Paper is obstruc- 
tive ? 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether it was 
competent for any hon. Member to im- 
pute Obstruction to any other hon. 
Member ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House at this 
stage is engaged in— 

Mr. WARTON: What? [Cries of 
“ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House is en- 
gaged in Questions being put to Minis- 
ters, and answers are being given to 
these Questions. The House is aware 
that in putting Questions no debateable 
matter should be introduced into those 
Questions ; and I am bound to say that 
the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Parker) 
did introduce debateable matter into his 
Question. 

Mr. CHILDERS: After the very 
strong request of hon. Members on both 
sides of the House, although it is not 
my proper duty to state to the House 
what the Prime Minister will state— 
which is only one sentence—I will take 
upon myself to do so in deference to the 
wish of the House. The sum that will 
be asked for on the Vote of Credit is 
£1,300,000, and I shall also ask myself 
fora Supplementary Vote for 10,000 men 
for the Army. Beyond that there is 
nothing to say, because explanations 
will be given by the Prime Minister on 
Monday. 

Sir JOHN HAY: Does that Vote of 
Credit include the Navy ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The Vote will 
include £900,000 for the Army and 
£400,000 for the Navy. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It was also 
understood that the statement on Mon- 
day would be completed by some pro- 
— as to the taxation. The Prime 

inister said that after the Vote of 
Credit was agreed to on Monday the 
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House would be asked to go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means in order to 
add to the Money Bill the Ways and 
Means to make good the Vote of Credit. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
also now state what those Ways and 
Means will be? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; that 
would really be going beyond my duty ; 
it is for the Prime Minister to make that 
statement. I stated the other two sums 
because, as the head of one of the spend- 
ing Departments, the matter may fairly 
come within my duty to explain to the 
House ; but I cannot go any further than 
I have done. 

Srrk WILFRID LAWSON : Is it the 
intention of the Government to take the 
Vote of 10,000 men immediately after 
the Vote of Credit? 

Mr. CHILDERS: I think so; but it 
would not be right that I should say so 
absolutely without consideration. 

Mr. BOURKE: I wish to give Notice 
ofa Question which I propose to ask on 
Monday, but have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting my right hon. Friend 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) upon the sub- 
ject, and possibly he may wish to change 
the Question. But, unless I am better 
advised, I shall ask the Question as I 
have framed it on Monday. With the 
permission of the House, I may explain 
that when the Vote of Credit of 1878 
was asked for, the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington) asked whether my right 
hon. Friend the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ‘(Sir Stafford Northcote) 
would, after making an important state- 
ment in Committee of Supply justifying 
the Vote of Credit, immediately move 
to report Progress, in order that the 
House might have some time to consider 
the effect of that statement and the pro- 
posals of the Government ; because, he 
said, it would be impossible for the 
House to know the reasons why we were 
asked to vote that money, and to consider 
them in so short a time. I wish to 
know whether that course will be fol- 
lowed upon the present occasion? I 
shall ask whether that course will be 
adopted on the present occasion, and 
whether the Prime Minister will on 
Monday move to report Progress imme- 
diately after he has made his statement, 
which will, of course, be a very im- 
portant one? I shall ask whether the 
present case is not much more in favour 
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of following such a course than it was 
when the precedent was made, because 
we have only Papers on the policy of the 
Government down to the end of May. 
There are no Papers as tothe Conference. 
There are no Papers as to the Joint Note 
to the Porte. There are no Papers as to 
the bombardment. There are no Papers 
with regard to the important declaration 
as to the Suez Canal; and, more than all, 
there are no Papers with regard to the 
report that Italy has been invited to join 
the other Powers in respect of the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal. In these 
circumstances I shall, unless I am other- 
wise advised between now and then, 
ask Her Majesty’s Government whether 
they will report Progress directly after 
the important statement which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has promised 
to make ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: May I 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
will be the course of Business on Mon- 
day ? Willthe Prime Minister make his 
statementon the Motion that Mr. Speaker 
leave the Chair, or will all the Motions 
on going into Committee of Supply come 
before the statement ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My impression is 
that the Prime Minister’s statement will 
come first; but I am not prepared to 
give a definite answer. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. CHILDERS said, Sir, with the 
indulgence of the House, I desire to 
correct the statement which I made at 
the commencement of the Sitting as to 
the amount of the Vote of Credit which 
will be asked for on Monday. I was 
unexpectedly asked the amount of the 
Vote of Credit. I had come down to the 
House to answer a Question of secondary 
importance, and I had no intimation that 
a Question respecting the Vote of Credit 
would be put to me. I stated quite 
accurately the amount of the Military 
Vote—namely, £900,000; but I gave the 
Naval Vote incorrectly. The amount of 
the Naval Vote will be £1,400,000, and 
the total charge will be £2,300,000. I 
feel assured that the House will excuse 
the error, kindly recognizing the fact 
that it was at the request of the House 
that I made the statement when I was 
unprepared to do so, and that, therefore, 
the blame for such a mistake will be less 
than it would be under other circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Bourke 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—o0o<.c— 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—[Bmx 147.] 
(Mr. Mundella, The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Mundella.) 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to move as 
an Amendment— 

‘* That the abolition of free primary educa- 
tion is quite as undesirable as the endowment of 
secondary education is desirable, and that no 
Bill dealing with Educational Endowments in 
Scotland can be deemed satisfactory which, while 
fettering the discretion of Commissioners ap- 
pointed under it as to doles, representation, 
areas, and other points, leaves them power to 
appropriate to other uses the revenues of a class 
ot free schools affording good elementary 
education to thousands of working-class chil- 
dren,’’ 


said, he was sorry that the Amendment 
which he had felt it right to place on the 
Paper had ruffled the usual placidity of 
the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. Parker). 
That Amendment was directed to the 
enforcement of the rights of primary 
education. The hon. Member did not 
appear to sympathize with him in regard 
to primary education ; but probably, by 
the time he had been another score of 
years in that House, he would so far 
have completed his primary education 
in Parliamentary tactics as to know that 
an hon. Member who had an objection to 
a Billintroduced by the Government, or 
anybody else, on an important question 
of principle, had a perfect right to put 
down an Amendment on going into 
Committee. By this Bill it was proposed 
to carry out certain reforms in connec- 
tion with the educational endowments of 
Scotland, with which he wasin thorough 
sympathy, and of which he heartily ap- 
proved ; but it appeared to him that the 
Bill was intended altogether to stamp 
out free primary education in Scotland. 
He took particular care, before putting 
down his Amendment, to ascertain that 
he really was not mistaken as to the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Mundella); and having satisfied 
himself that the right hon. Gentleman 
was directly at variance with him on 
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that point, then, and then only, hej of apprentice fees; but by the Bill they 
took this opportunity of bringing his | were safeguarded from the proposed 


views before the House. 


professedly went on the recommenda- | 


tions of the Colebrooke Commission, 
and proposed to appoint an Executive 
Commission to deal with the educa- 
tional endowments of Scotland. But it 
departed from the recommendations of 
the Commission in numerous particulars. 
Asoriginaliy introduced, it departed from 
them in most essential and important 
particulars; and now, after all the 
Amendments which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given notice of his inten- 
tion to introduce, it still departed from 
the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on which it was said to be based. 
It withheld from the Executive Com- 
mittee powers which the Colebrooke 
Commission recommended should be 
given to it, and gave to the Execu- 
tive Committee powers which the Cole- 
brooke Commission did not propose to 
intrust to it. With a great deal that 
was good, it embodied a very consider- 
able amount of what was bad and retro- 
grade. The concessions made by the 
right hon. Gentleman had practically 
eliminated some of this; but they had 
by no means eliminated all that was bad 
—so much so that, in his opinion, if the 
Bill passed as it now stood, it would at a 
single stroke do such an amount of harm 
in one direction as would almost, if not 
completely, counteract the good that 
might be expected to result from it, at 
least so far as the class of the commu- 
nity was concerned in whose interest it 
was to be passed. The Colebrooke Com- 
mission reported that a large number of 
bursaries, amounting to £4,000 or £5,000 
per annum, were worse than wasted, an 
yet these bursaries did not come within 
the scope of the present Commission, but 
were specially reserved. He was aware 
it was proposed to issue an Executive 
Commission to deal with Scottish Uni- 
versities, but he submitted that to the 
Commission under this Bill the duty of 
dealing with educational endowments 
properly belonged. Again, the Cole- 
brooke Commission recommended that 
the provisions for maintenance and 
clothing, when insignificant as compared 
with the educational endowments, should 
be dealt with by the executive body pro- 
posed. These were safeguarded under 
the present Bill. The Colebrooke Com- 
mission was dead against the retention 





The Bill | Commission. But he was more concerned 


with the proposal to give to the Execu- 
tive Commission powers that the Cole- 
brooke Commission did not recommend 
should be given. The Colebrooke Com- 
mission was most careful to protect the 
rights of popular representation. It had 
recognized the importance, and, indeed, 
the necessity, of a certain proportion of 
local representation, and the fact that the 
right hon. Gentleman had given way so 
much on this all-important point justified 
the attitude he (Dr. Cameron) and others 
had taken in demanding and insisting on 
a discussion of the Bill. Popular re- 
presentation was the only safeguard to 
the people of Scotland against a de- 
spotic bureaucracy, which had always 
shown itself careless of the opinion of 
the country whose educational matters 
it governed. He did not blame the Go- 
vernment for tying the hands of the 
Commissioners, so as to compel them 
to work on certain lines, At best it 
was the Commission that would 
“ Shape our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 

The Bill carried out, so far, the recom- 
mendations of the Colebrooke Commis- 
sion that it proposed to appoint this 
Executive Committee, but it exempted 
from their discretion funds which that 
Commission thought might properly be 
appropriated to the purpose of secondary 
education, and it safeguarded funds 
which the Commission thought were 
being misapplied and wasted. Among 
the funds which the Colebrooke Com- 
mission thought might be better em- 
ployed for promoting secondary educa- 
tion were funds for clothing, mainten- 
ance, and apprentice fees, and funds de- 
voted to free primary education, and all 
except the last-named were safeguarded. 
The expectation on which the Colebrooke 
Commission based its Report, that the 
application of the Act of 1872 would 
reduce the cost of education, had been 
entirely falsified. Everyone, they were 
told, was now entitled to free elemen- 
tary education, and to devote endow- 
ments to that purpose was only to save 
the rates. He could not admit that 
though endowments might save the 
rates, it constituted any argument for 
appropriating them to any purpose for 
which they were never intended. If that 
were so, it would hold good with refey- 
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ence to charitable endowments, and the | inhabitants of certain districts were en- 
common good of burghs which went in | titled to admission on the payment of 


aid of the rates. It was not a question 
here of education, but of ability to pay 
fees. People must now send their chil- 
dren to school, and there was, therefore, 
much greater poverty among a certain 
class of persons whose children now at- 
tended the schools than there was for- 
merly, and the need for assistance was 
 seped than ever. They were told that 
ees could now be paid by the parish ; 
but such a system was demoralizing in 
the highest degree, involving, as it had 
done, expense in litigation, degradation 
to parents in being brought into contact 
with the authorities for not sending their 
children to school, and a slur on them 
and the children when the fees were 
paid by the parish. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that, and had pro- 
posed a remedy, which would be an ex- 
cellent one were there the smallest 
chance of its ever being practically 
adopted. The endowments for free 
education should be applied to meet- 
ing cases where parents were unable 
to pay ; but these endowments the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to sweep away 
for the benefit of middle-class educa- 
tion. [Mr. Munpet1a: No, no!] The 
Commission reported that these primary 
endowments were a boon when insti- 
tuted, and he submitted that they were 
much more a boon now. He contended 
simply for the status guo. He asked them 
to let things alone unless they could make 
out a case for changing them. He was a 
true Conservative in this matter, with a 
perfect desire to make any reforms so 
far as they were consistent with the 
maintenance of this important principle, 
but with the desire not to upset every- 
thing, but to maintain those vested 
rights for those who possessed them for 
may years. As an example, take the 
case of the Wallace Academy in Dum- 
friesshire. The founder left a sum of 
money as an educational endowment, to 
be employed in providing elementary 
and secondary education for the inhabit- 
ants of the district ; and he made an ex- 
press provision in his will that there 
should be no fees exacted, and that if a 
teacher should accept a fee he should 
tpso facto lose his post. Under the late 
Commission all that was upset. They 
did away with free education, and with 
the schools as free schools, and erected a 
boarding establishment, to which the 
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£5 perannum. The effect of that re- 
form was that farm labourers receiving 
14s. a-week, whose children formerly re- 
ceived a good education free at this 
place, were now obliged to pay fees 
ranging up to 10d. a-week. There ex- 
isted a system of free schools in Scot- 
land, established under »n Act of Par- 
liament passed in 1836, for the purpose 
of giving effect to what was considered 
to be the desires of the founder of a 
most important educational endowment. 
He referred to Heriot’s Free Schools, 
which were by far the most important 
centre of free education in Scotland. 
The Heriot endowment having out- 
grown its purpose, the Governing Body, 
nearly half-a-century ago, came to 
that House and asked for powers to 
apply the surplus funds in what they 
supposed to be in accordance with the 
wishes of the founder. They proposed 
to establish free schools, to give a good 
education free to the burgesses of 
Edinburgh. That system had been 
carried on for upwards of 40 years, a 
term which constituted prescription in 
Scotland, and he thought it was a very 
violent proceeding now to come to that 
House and say they would not respect 
that settlement, because, forsooth, it 
was not in accordance with the ex- 
pressed instructions of the founder. It 
was not argued that the fees in con- 
nection with Heriot Free Schools were 
wasted or misapplied. On the contrary, 
some 5,000 children received free edu- 
cation there at an expense of £9,000 per 
annum. The education was conducted 
more economically than in the board 
schools, without any cost to the rates or 
to the State, and it was given to a class 
of persons who were entitled to the ut- 
most consideration, the parent of the 
children so educated earning, on an 
average, 17s. 4d. a-week. The Cole- 
brooke Commission reported that these 
schools enjoyed the reputation of being 
the best elementary schools in Edin- 
burgh, and that statement was corro- 
borated by the Assistant Commissioners. 
As a matter of fact, the average attend- 
ance at these schools was very much 
higher than any other schools in the 
country. So much was this the case 
that the Commissioners were obliged to 
explain that there was such a compe- 
tition amongst parents to get their 
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children into them that the Governors 
were able to insist on regular attend- 
ance as a condition of admittance. It 
was absurd to give a Hospital education 
costing £50 or £60 a-year to the chil- 
dren of working men; but it was quite 
a different thing to provide them with 
the sound elementary education pro- 
vided in the case of these free schools. 
The Governing Body of Heriot’s Hospital 
might, as was alleged, be corrupt—that 
was rather astrong word—wasteful, and 
injudicious ; but he did not wish to in- 
terfere with any reforms that might be 
necessary in the constitution of that 
Body. He did not ask that the right 
hon. Gentleman should exclude it from 
the operation of the Commission. All 
he asked was, that the funds devoted 
to the maintenance of free elementary 
schools should be applied to the pur- 
pose to which they had been consecrated 
by an Act of Parliament, ratified by 40 
years’ prescription. It was said that 
Heriot’s Free Schools did not earn the 
Government grant because they did 
not adopt a time-table or a Conscience 
Clause. He had no objection to their 
being made to earn the Government 
grant or to their usefulness as free 
schools being extended. All he objected 
to was their being deprived of their 
funds for the benefit of another class of 
education altogether. The Vice President 
of the Council deliberately refused to 
these free schools that protection which 
he afforded to the bursaries, the doles, the 
apprentice fees, and the charity swad- 
dling clothes, and had drafted this Bill 
so as to enable the Heriot Free Schools 
to be stamped out and their funds ap- 
propriated to other purposes. If it 
were necessary, in order to foster secon- 
dary education in Edinburgh, that this 
£9,000 hitherto applied to Heriot’s Free 
Schools should be appropriated, heshould 
be content to allow it; but it was not 
necessary. There was no town in the 
Kingdom so well provided with secondary 
education as Edinburgh. He knew there 
was room for something more. There 
might, for instance, be a real-schule, as 
proposed by the Colebrooke Commis- 
sion. They had, however, educational 
endowments in Edinburgh to the amount 
of £60,000 a-year. Let them carry out 
their reforms for middle-class educa- 
tion with middle-class money, and leave 
the money which was devoted to the 
free education of the working classes 
to continue to be employed in that 
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way. The Commissioners said it had 
been given in evidence that the people 
did not want this secondary educa- 
tion. He had no sympathy with those 
who did not want it; but he thought 
those who wanted it should not procure 
it by appropriating all the money ap- 
plied to free elementary education. ff 
they stamped out these free schools, 
there would not be one child benefited 
by the secondary education so procured 
for every 10 children now benefited by 
the primary education given in these 
schools. ‘The simple reason of this was, 
that the children of the poor had no time 
for secondary education. It was only the 
promising children of the middle class 
that could benefit byit. The Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council proposed to draw a 
distinction between the will of the foun- 
der and the Act of Pariiament. The 
right hon. Gentleman had remarked 
that it was certainly a new doctrine for 
Gentlemen sitting on the Radical 
Benches to maintain that an Act of Par- 
liament could not undo what an Act of 
Parliament had done. He (Dr. Cameron) 
would be the last man to stand up for an 
evil thing merely because it was sanc- 
tioned by an Act of Parliament ; but he 
thought it seemed very like a Parliamen- 
tary hypocrisy for a Government which 
was doing so much to overturn founders’ 
wills now even to profess such a profound 
regard for founders’ wills in this par- 
ticular instance, and to repeal an Act 
of Parliament merely because it did 
not go exactly in the line laid down 
by Heriot’s testament. The Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council might find him- 
self in a rather awkward fix as the 
Bill was drawn. The Bill constantly re- 
ferred to the schemes having regard to 
the founder’s intentions, and the phrase 
‘‘founder’s intentions’ was repeated 
half-a-dozen times. Why, was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that half-a-dozen 
of the most important schools in Edin- 
burgh devoted to secondary education 
were devoted to that purpose under Act 
of Parliament, and in direct contra- 
vention of the wills of the founders? 
He referred the right hon. Gentleman to 
a letter which had been published in the 
Edinburgh newspapers by the late Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren), in 
corroboration of his statement. Gil- 
lespie’s Hospital, under Act of Parlia- 
ment, had been diverted from its ori- 
ginal monastic purpose, and made a se- 
condary school; the same had been the 
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case with Watson’s Hospital, with Daniel 
Stewart’s Hospital, and a number of 
others. Thousands of pupils were at 
present receiving education at these 


schools; but if the Commission wished | 
to improve these schools, and formulate | 
any scheme regarding them, they might | 
find themselves dragged into the Court 


of Session, and the Court of Session, 
having regard to the words of the will 


and the founder’s intentions, might give | 
a very different interpretation to the) 


scheme than that proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to have made up his 
mind that these free schools should be 
put an end to as free schools. 
Monvetta: Not at all.] At all events, 
the right hon. Gentleman had made up 
his mind that they should be handed 
over to the Commission. [Mr. Mun- 
DELLA: No doubt.] Wherever he had 
thought it necessary to restrain the ac- 
tion of the Commission, he had inserted 
restraining words in the Bill; but he 
had here refused to insert any restrain- 
ing words in the Bill. That showed 
what his intentions were; and as he 
himself appointed the Commissioners, 
it would be his own fault if his inten- 
tions were not carried out. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to have cast 
his eye on these endowments very much 
as Ahab cast his eyes on the vine- 
yard of Naboth, saying—‘‘ Give me thy 
vineyard, that I may make it a garden 
of herbs;” and he completely lost his 
temper when Edinburgh replied—‘‘ God 
forbid that I should sell thee the birth- 
right of my fathers.” The right hon. 
Gentleman might effect a very complete 
reform by taking the money spent on 
Heriot’s Hospital itself; but he ought 
to leave the Free Schools alone. He had 
not the smallest hesitation in saying 
that these funds were only taken in 
order to set free some other funds to be 
employed for the advantage of a class 
at the very opposite end of the scale. 
He did not imagine that the Commis- 
sioners would take £9,000 a-year from 
free schools in order to instruct upper- 
class children in sculpture and painting; 
but they would work in the same way as 
the baker in the story, who managed to 
get up a first-class dinner for a large 
family out of a very small shoulder of 
mutton. Hegave the verysmall shoulder 
he had bought for himself to the person 
who had sent him one a little larger to 
he cooked, and by adopting this plan 
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_to himself. That was the way the Exe- 
cutive Commission might be expected 
to set to work in Edinburgh. There 
was at present ample money for the 
promotion of secondary education, and 
he protested against the right hon. 
Gentleman seizing this money, which 
had been excellently employed, accord- 
ing to every authority, for the benefit 
of a most deserving class, and the 
class which had a prescriptive right 
|in it, and applying that money to quite 
/ another purpose, and a purpose which 
could be perfectly well carried out with- 
| out touching those schools at all. So 
pernicious did he believe the stamping 
out of those free schools to be, if carried 
into effect, that certainly so far as Edin- 
burgh was concerned, it would do more 
harm than good; and, therefore, he 
had felt it his duty to take the stand 
against the principle, and give the right 
hon. Gentleman an opportunity of pub- 
licly stating what his intentions were, 
and, if he had misrepresented him, to 
give him an opportunity of safeguarding 
these institutions in the Bill. He begged 
to move the Resolution which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the abolition of free primary education’ is 
quite as undesirable as the endowment of 
secondary education is desirable, and that no 
Bill dealing with Educational Endowments in 
Scotland can be deemed satisfactory which, 
while fettering the discretion of Commissioners 
appointed under it as to doles, representation, 
areas, and other points, leaves them power to 
appropriate to other uses the reveaues of a class 
of free schools affording good elementary edu- 
cation to thousands of working class children,” 
—(Dr. Cameron,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, that, after 
the exhaustive speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron), he did 
not think he need detain the House very 
long. But he could not allow this stage 
of the Bill to pass without stating how 
largely the Bill in its present form would 
affect his constituents, and pointing out 
the bearing it had on their interests, 
and without entering his protest against 
what he conceived to be its injurious 





effects upon them, He could not for a 
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moment allow that taking objection on | Were beneficially employed, and, if not, 
the present occasion, and perhaps raising | alter them so that they should be bene- 
what might otherwise be described as a ficially employed —[Mr. Munpexna : 
second-reading discussion, was in any’ Hear, hear!]—and make the founder’s 
sense to be termed Obstruction. He had | will and the founder’s directions entirely 
endeavoured not to show any unreason- | subservient to that. The other points 
able opposition to this Bill; and yet if he | which directly affected the case to which 
were not to oppose it as it stood at pre- | he alluded were the proposals of the Bill 
sent, were he not to protest against it, | with regard to diminishing the open 
he thought he should be failing in the | character of the Governing Bodies under 
first duty which he owed to the consti-| the 6th clause and the question of free 
tuency that had sent him there, because | primary education. The 6th clause 
there was no disguising the fact that | distinctly pointed to the diminution of 
this Bill affected the City of Edinburgh, | the open character of those Governing 
more particularly the Heriot Foundation Bodies, and was a distinct attack upon 
in that City, more than any other city | the past administration of those Bodies, 
or any other foundation. He had been/ which had been mainly in the hands of 
favoured that morning with an extract | Town Councils. The Town Councils, as 
from a newspaper by some anonymous | had been already said, had been in the 
friend, in which the Amendments sug-| great majority of cases the Governing 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman were | Bodies of such institutions in Scotland. 
described as containing the ‘‘virus of} They had discharged their duties, he 
Heriotism.”” He did not know what that! thought he was entitled to say, with 
was. The object of the Bill was sup-| general satisfaction to the people of Scot- 
posed to make endowments useful. They | land; and he could not agree with the 
were all in favour of making these | hon. Member for Glasgow when he said 
endowments useful; but some of them | they had been wasteful and injudicious 
were strongly opposed to the principle of | in their management, especially in the 
taking funds away from primary educa- | case of Heriot’s Hospital. The original 
tion and devoting them to secondary and | capital of that Institution was £23,000, 
vice versed. They were not at all opposed | andtheincomeof the Trust nowamounted 
to a Bill for the promotion of secondary | to £26,000 a-year. Heriot had not left 
education, and if the right hon. Gentle- any land in Edinburgh, and this result 
man brought forward such a Bill, le, | has been attained by judicious invest- 
for one, would give it bis thorough sup-| ment and management. Therefore, 
port; but if they were to endeavour to he held, the members of the Town 
encourage secondary education in Scot-|Oouncil had a fair claim to remain 
land, they should do so openly, and if|in preponderating numbers on the Go- 
they were to build up this educational | verning Bodies. With reference to the 
ladder, which they were told was the | bearing on this Bill on the question of 
great object of the Education Depart-| free education, more particularly the 
ment, they should pay for it out of their very important free primary schools 
own pockets, and not out of the pockets| under the Heriot Foundation, these 
of other people. But there was a slight | schools, as the House had already been 
change in the contemplation of the | told, were established by Act of Parlia- 
framers of the Bill as to the principle | ment in 1836, and from that time for- 
involved. They now said the principle | ward had steadily increased in numbers, 
of the Bil] was to have due regard to | and at the present moment, as the right 
the spirit of the founder’s intentions, | hon. Gentleman himself allowed, they 
and, more particularly, in certain cases, | were among the best elementary schools 
to the founder’s directions. He con-/|in Scotland. They had a larger average 
fessed he was rather surprised to hear | attendance than the board schools, and 
on that side of the House that very great a larger average than the average for 
regard was to be paid to the founder’s | Scotland at the present moment. Well, 
will, and still more to the letter of the | the right hon. Gentleman had expressed 
founder’s will. It seemed to him that | his willingness to save free elementary 
the only way in which they could bene- | education which came under the founder’s 
ficially re-organize endowments in Scot- | directions. He asked him whether he 
land, or anywhere else, was to look at | intended by his Amendment to Clause 
them one. by one—to look at their pre- | 13 to include those. schools? [Mr. 
sent condition, see whether their funds | MunpELta : Certainly not.} That, he 
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was sorry to say, confirmed what he| briefly the speeches of the two hon. 
had hesitated to say last Saturday—j| Gentlemen who have spoken, it is not 
namely, that he was very much afraid, | from want of respect to the subject or to 
from the words in which the right hon.| them. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
Gentleman concluded his Amendment, dealt with the desirability of continuing 
that his Amendment was illusory and a free primary education, and instanced a 


sham. He should now like to ask an- 
other question. Would the right hon. 
Gentleman inform him of any endow- 
ment in Scotland which would come 
within the terms of that Amendment? 
If he intended that Amendment to be 
interpreted in a way which would ex- 
exclude Heriot’s Free Schools, it would 
exclude almost every endowment for free 
education in Scotland, because the en- 
dowments of under £100 a-year were 
taken out of the operation of the Bill by 
Clause 32, while the larger endowments 
— the most important of. all being 
Heriot’s Hospital—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just told the House, were 
not meant to be included in his Amend- 
ment. They, therefore, had got to a 
very direct issue. They had got a dis- 
tinct statement as to what was the pur- 
= of that Amendment, and he was 

ound to state that he was exceedingly 
sorry that it should have been so. Last 
Saturday the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated, amongst other things, that Clause 


13 was the basis for the maintenance of | 


free education. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s object was, he said, sufficiently to 


guard free education, and now, by his | 


interpretation of his Amendment, he 
expressly excluded the only free edu- 
cation in Scotland that was worth pre- 
serving. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, I rise, not 
so much to answer the two speeches of 


| ease to that effect. 


Dr. CAMERON: My sole object in 
choosing that case was to show the 
method of payment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Exactly; but the 
hon. Gentleman said that was the class 
of cases to which the endowments could 
be applied. The object of the hon. 
Gentleman is to apply the endowments 
of Scotland for the relief of the Poor 
Act. That is simply a relief of the tax- 
payer and the ratepayer, and depriving 
the public of the benefits and spirit of 
| the founder’s intention which it was in- 
tended to confer. The hon. Member for 
| Glasgow says if the Bill passes as it now 
stands, it will doas much harm as good; 
, and he all through implied, and indeed 
| stated, that the Government had an 
animus against free schools and against 
the Heriot Trust. The Government has 
no such animus. If animus exits at all 
on the question, it exists solely in the 
| mind and imagination of the hon. Mem- 
|ber. This Bill has not been drawn with 
the view of dealing with the Heriot 
Trust in particular. There are more 
endowments than the Heriot Trust in 
Scotland. Yet we have heard nothing 
| but Heriot for the last Session. We 
| have heard a little too much about the 
Heriot Trust. Hon. Members seem to 
forget there are hills beyond the Pent- 
lands, and land beyond the Forth, and 
that the endowments of Scotland are 














my hon. Friends, as to make an appeal! not limited to this single endowment. 
to the House. It seems to me, Sir, that,| The whole fight with resp2ct to the 
after the debate which took place last| Scotch Education Endowment Bill is 
Saturday, this discussion, if not Obstruc- | whether you shall maintain free educa- 
tion in the minds and view of hon.| tion for 5,000 children in Edinburgh. 
Members who put these Notices on the | Is it worth while deliberately wasting 
Paper; is really obstructive of the real| the time of the House upor. this ques- 
progress of this measure. The House | tion? What has the Heriot Trust to 
has given us a Saturday to pass this| do? It educates 5,000 children at a 
Bill through Committee. The whole! cost of about £10,000. Now, what are 
question which has been raised by the | the average fees of the school board ? 
hon. Gentlemen was fully raised last| They amount to 10s. per annum. So, 
Saturday and dealt with. No division | for a cost of £2,500, the Heriot Trustees 
was challenged on the principle of the might send these same 5,000 children 
Bill; and now to-day the whole question to the board schools of Edinburgh, and 
is raised afresh, when we have 13 pages use the other £7,500 as a ladder to raise 
of Amendments to go through, and when | these children to the higher schools, 
it is known that we are at the end of and put them on the way of a better 
July, and any delay will imperil the ex- | education than Heriot could afford to 
istence of the Bill. If I answer very | give. The hon. Member (Mr. Buchanan) 
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has said no town in Scotland is so well 
off for middle-class education as Edin- 
burgh. Yes, for the middle classes; but 
what education is there for the poorer 
classes in Edinburgh? That is the real 
effect of this endowment. We spend in 
Scotland about £1,000,000 a-year upon 
public elementary schools, and there 
are about £200,000 a-year for endow- 
ments. The whole object of a very few 
of the Scotch Members is to apply these 
endowments to save the rates and taxes, 
whereas this £200,000 might be so ap- 
plied as to raise the whole character of 
the education of Scotland, giving to 
every poor but clever boy or girl a 
chance of rising to something better 
than they could otherwise attain, and 
enable them to be useful to themselves, to 
their parents, and to the State. The hon. 
Member has rather taunted me with 
having too much regard for the founder 
and the founder’s will, and in doing so 
has used very strong language. He 
said it was something like Parliamentary 
hypocrisy to do this. I have always 
spoken of the spirit of the founder’s in- 
tention, not the letter of the will. Instruc- 
tions given 200 years ago are no longer 
applicable to the state of the country. 
Why was the Bill introduced which 
established Heriot’s Schools 40 years 
ago but to adapt the uses of the endow- 
ment to the altered circumstances of the 
time? Butif the circumstances of the 
time 40 years ago required alteration, a 
good many things have happened since 
then. We have passed the Education 
(Scotland) Act of 1872, and you find 
that Scotland, instead of occupying the 
foremost placeinthe education of Europe, 
as once she did, is now in a backward 
place with regard to secondary educa- 
tion. You have no means by which 
you can raise the character of Scotch 
education except by these endowments. 
I say, with respect to this measure, there 
is no measure by which the rights of 
the poorer classes are more completely 
safeguarded than this. 
if passed, will, four or five years hence, 
be considered by the working classes of 
Scotland as one of the greatest boons 
ever conferred upon their class. They 
will see the real advantage that will 
spring from it. The hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) said if I 
will bring in a measure for secondary 
education, he would be willing to enter- 
tain it, and that the Scotch people would 
pay for it out of their own pockets. I 
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do not see any proof of wanting to pay 
for it out of their own pockets when 
they want to appropriate the endow- 
ments of Scotland to save the pockets of 
the ratepayers. The object of the bene- 
factors was in all cases to benefit the 
child in some way in which the child 
could not otherwise be benefited, in 
consequence of the limited means of its 
parents, or its peculiar circumstances in 
life. Now, how can you best carry out 
the spirit of the founder’s intention but 
by giving the child something more than 
the rates provide? The hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) spoke of the 
degradation of the working men having 
to receive relief from the Poor Law 
Board. Then why not introduce into 
the Scotch Education Act some provision 
such as is in the English Act, that school 
boards may remit fees, and thus get 
rid of the whole machinery of pauperism 
in Scotland? What is the answer of 
the hon. Member? That you would 
exempt Roman Catholics. I should like 
to know how many Roman Catholics 
there are in Scotland—[An hon. Mem- 
BER: 200,000.]—who would be affected 
by this measure ? 

Dr. CAMERON: I said the school 
boards would not have the power; and 
that there is a strong opposition from 
the Roman Oatholics. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: If the school 
boards will not have the power of which 
the hon. Gentleman thoroughly approves, 
he must educate the school boards, and 
convince them of the necessity of it. If 
he wants to establish general free educa- 
tion—a question which I think is a very 
fair one to discuss—the very last thing 
to do is to touch endowments. By 
touching endowments you weaken your 
case. Free education, to be free, ought 
to be universal ; it should not be partial. 
It should not be the educating free of 
5,000 children alongside of 15,000 who 
have to pay, many of whom were less able 
to pay for their education than those re- 





This measure, | ceiving it for nothing. The best proof is, 
| that the hon. Gentleman himself brought 


in a Bill for establishing free education 
in Scotland. What basis did he rest it 
|upon? He said that education should 


/no longer be maintained by rates and 


fees, but by rates only. The hon. Gen- 
|tleman has only to convince the rate- 
‘payers on that point to gain his end. 
| But to appropriate these endowments to 
| save the pockets of the ratepayers would 


be an injustice to the class to whom they 
! 
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were left, an injustice to the country, the right hon. Gentleman had really 
and would simply be a relieving of the | surrendered his judgment and common 
ratepayers and taxpayers from the duties | sense to a clique of erotchet-mongers in 
which devolve upon them. The hon. | Downing Street, whose names they did 
and gallant Member opposite (Colonel | not know, and who only came forward 
Alexander) said the other night that I | behind the back of the right hon. Gen- 
flattered the Scotch Members on the tleman to try and get a Bill passed 
previous Saturday by appealing to their | which he maintained was most distasteful 
characteristic common sense. At the to popular feeling in Scotland, and for 
risk of again being open to that charge, | what ?—to save them the trouble of 
I must appeal to the Scotch Members— | applying their minds to the question on 
Are we going to waste the time of the | a broad basis. Hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
House to-day when we have so much | site, he thought, should really lend 
real Business to perform, on what, after Scotch Members some assistance in pre- 
all, is only an academic discussion, or venting the Government, under this Bill, 
whether they will allow us to go to the| taking away the property of the poor. 
real Business of the day, and deal with | Such a measure, if applied to England, 
these questions on the different clauses| would never be sanctioned, because the 
of the Bill? I do hope the hon. Gentle- | Exglish Representatives would have such 
man will withdraw his Motion, and! pressure put upon them that the Govern- 
allow us at once to go into Committee’ ment would have to withdraw it. For 
on the Bill. | his own part, although he did not repre- 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he hoped the| sent a Scotch constituency, he was a 
hon. Member for Glasgow would not! Scotchman, and he would be ready to 
accept the advice of the right hon. Gen-! support a measure for Scotland taking 
tleman. There was nothing which more | the same lines as the Elementary Edu- 
clearly showed the necessity of having a cation Act, enabling the Education De- 
decision on this measure than the fal-, partment to establish secondary educa- 
lacious utterances to which they had tion in all parts of the United Kingdom. 
listened. The assumptions which the; He would be quite ready to tax the 
right hon. Gentleman had dragged into | people for that purpose, having regard 
this question were entirely unfounded. | to the great benefits that would be con- 
No man in the House took a greater, ferred upon the country. But a proposal 
interest in secondary or higher education | like that was very different from the 
than he (Mr. M‘Laren) did; but what) present one, which contained clauses 
they failed to see in this Bill was a real | which were directed against institutions 
bond fide intention to provide for se-| that already possessed the confidence of 
condary education. He admitted that | the Scotch people. The fact that a large 
the right hon. Gentleman possessed a| number of Scotch Members supported 
more than usual knowledge upon this | this Bill, so far from justifying it, ought 
question, having devoted a long life to | to make English Members regard it with 
the consideration of educational matters, | suspicion. He was strongly inclined to 
and there was no abler or more sincere! believe that the support given to the 
friend of the cause they had at heart’ Bill wes really done in the hope that 
than the right hon. Gentleman. Then out of the general plunder. they would 
how did it happen that the Minister of ‘be able to get a few pickings, so that 
Education—a Member of the strongest | their own constituencies might be able 











Government the country could ever ex- 
pect to have—did not bring in a wide 
and comprehensive and statesmanlike 
measure for providing secondary edu- 
cation for Scotland? What did the 
right hon. Gentleman do? He brought 
in a Bill, to which he attached the 
greatest importance, which, so far as 
they could learn, was simply intended 
to appropriate certain endowments from 
the poor and apply them to a sort of 
half-and-half system of secondary edu- 
cation of which the House absolutely 


knew nothing. It seemed to bim that | 


dr, Mundella 


'to establish secondary schools. In a 
|matter of this kind the Scotch people 

ought to be left to manage their own 
| affairs; but it was perfectly. clear that 
‘under the Bill the management of their 
|own affairs was to be taken from the 
‘Scotch people, through the action, too, 

of Scotch Representatives. The endow- 

ments at present were administered by 
| Boards and Governors, who were in every 
sense of the word elected by the people. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman had 
' sneered at Heriot’s Trust being dragged 
into the discussion, it was managed in a 























most admirable way by the Town Council 
of Edinburgh. What was proposed was 
to take away the management of these 
funds from a body of gentlemen who 
were doing the work well, and give it to 
those of whom they knew nothing. To 
do so would be most unfair. The endow- 
ments of Scotland were found in every 
part of the country, and, if they could 
be managed well now, why should they 
put them in the hands of others? The 
right hon. Gentleman hoped the debate 
would not be continued. He hoped it 
would continue, not in any obstructive 
way, but so that the English and Scotch 
Members would really know what this 
Bill was about. When they did go into 
Committee he had a strong hope that 
pressure would be put upon the Govern- 
ment to make further concessions, and 
thus render the Bill what it really might 
be—a useful measure. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could not help expressing surprise at 
the course this Bill had taken. He was 
in favour of preserving the funds for the 
education of the poor, and last Saturday 
he understood that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman conceded all that was desired in 
this respect, and he was sanguine that 
the Bill might become law. But, to his 
astonishment, the right hon. Gentleman 
to-day made a speech in which he 
did not say one word in favour of the 
preservation of these funds for pri- 
mary education, but, instead, gave the 
strongest reasons why the money should 
be applied to secondary education ; and, 
therefore, certain trusts, such as the 
Heriot Trust, were to be excluded. That 
being so, it seemed to him the situation 
was entirely changed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I did not say the 
Heriot Trust was excluded. I was asked 
if I would exclude that, and I stated it 
would be wrong to do so; but I believe, 
with free primary education, the Heriot 
Schools would be vastly improved. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had misunderstood the question, and he 


was glad to hear the remarks now made. | 
He quite agreed with the right hon. | 
for that benefit. 
which might be educated by the Heriot | 
Trust for the £10,000 which they now | 


Gentleman as to the number of children 


spent. The same could be said of the 
trust with which he was connected—the 
Pilch Trust in the Kirkcaldy Burghs, 
where they educated 600 children, for he 
believed if, instead of keeping up sepa- 
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tate schools, they paid for the education 
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of the children, they could educate 2,400. 
If he was to understand that the object 
of the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman was to take away those funds 
which were not directly applied in 
Edinburgh by the will of the founder, 
but by an Act of Parliament, he must 
vote with his hon. Friends the Member 
for Edinburgh and the Member for 
Glasgow in an attempt to preserve those 
funds. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he had 
no desire to intervene in the debate at 
any length, being wishful to see the 
House go into Committee on the Bill; 
but he rose merely for the purpose of 
making a correction. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
made a statement in regard to an Insti- 
tution in Scotland, regarding which he 
happened to possess information. He had 
the honour of a seat on the Endowed 
Institutions Commission, and amongst 
the applications with which the Commis- 
sioners had to deal was one from Wallace 
Hall Academy, in Dumfriesshire. The 
hon. Member for Glasgow stated, re- 
garding that academy, that the Commis- 
sioners had abolished free education, 
that they had made their Provisional 
Order so that a boarding establishment 
was erected, and that the institution was 
now imposing a fee of 8d. per week for 
the education of the child of the work- 
ing man. He had to state that the 
Commissioners did not abolish free edu- 
cation. What they put a stop to was 
indiscriminate free education, and one of 
the reasons why they did so was that it 
was proved that the indiscriminate free 
education given previously was very 
little valued, as was shown by the fact 
that the average attendance of scholars, 
as compared with the number on the 
roll, had been for the four and a-half 
years before the subject came before 
the Commission, as low as 62-6 per cent. 
But while indiscriminate free education 
was put an end to, there was still to 
be free education for one-third of the 
scholars, such as were considered by the 
Governing Body to be suitable objects 
Regarding the fees, 
there had been no such fee as 8d. charged. 
That was the maximum fee which could 
be charged for the higher subjects ; but 
the Governing Body had charged 6d. 
only, not 8d.; and the people of the 
parish belonging to the working class 
who had children at the school were not 
asked to pay any fee whatever for the 
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higher subjects. Instead of erecting a 
boarding establishment, the. Commis- 
sioners allowed boarders to the extent 
of a certain number to be accommodated 
in a boarding-house that had been built 
at the cost of a former teacher. Then, 
again, as to average attendance, the 
school was never better attended than 
at that moment ; the average attendance, 
compared with the number on the roll, 
instead of being 62°6, was 84:9 per 
cent. At present, out of 44 children of 
the parish, studying the higher subjects, 
there were 30 belonging to the working 
classes. The Governing Body, while 
not imposing fees upon the children who 
were scholars before the Order was 
passed, had given an opportunity to 
parents voluntarily to pay fees, and the 
consequence was that for the present 
year there was paid voluntarily by pupils, 
who might have education free if they 


{COMMONS} 





chose to ask it, £5 14s., while the fees | 
paid compulsorily by others amounted | 
to £12 12s. 6d., and the fees paid by 
children not belonging to the parish | 
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Scotch Members to give them a Saturday 
Sitting. It was all very well for English 
Members to give Scotch Members a 
Saturday Sitting, from which they care- 
fully absented themselves; and it was 
rather amusing, now that they were rele- 
gated to a Saturday, to find themselves 
asked to forego the only opportunity and 
the duty they had of stating fully their 
opinion of the important matters involved 
in this Bill. Members who had_ had 
Motions on the Paper had been taunted 
about not bringing themon last Saturday. 
This was rather unfair, seeing that they 
had refrained from doing so out of de- 
ference to the convenience of the House. 
There was not time last Saturday for 
discussion ; and, besides, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council made very important conces- 
sions which satisfied hon. Members 
around him and himself; but these 
he had very materially altered by the 
statement he had made to-day. The right 
hon. Gentleman had shown himself to- 
day determined, as far as he could, to 





amounted to £63 15s. 9d. These fees} get quit of all the free primary schools 
were for the higher subjects only. This | in Scotland, and his argument was sim- 
school was certainly not an illustration | ply this—‘‘ Free education is good, but 
of any evil effects from the doing away | where it exists it ought to be abolished 
with indiscriminate free education, and | because it is not general.” That wasan 
continuing free education under condi- | argument which he thought the House 
tions that were favourable to stimu-! would not accept. The right hon. Gen- 
lating the interest of the parents in their|tleman said that the discussion had 
children’s progress. turned almost exclusively on Heriot’s 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the right| Hospital; but who was to blame for 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of|that? It was not the Members who had 
the Council had made an appeal _to | advocated the cause of Heriot’s Hospital, 
Scotch Members not to delay the Bill| but the individual promoters of such a 





getting into Committee. He should be; 
very sorry to obstruct the Business of the 
House in any way; but he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the debate 
last Saturday was compressed into two 
and a-halfhours, and ofthattime theright 
hon. Gentleman occupied half-an-hour, 
so that Members were compelled to be 
very brief in their remarks. For his 
own part, he had stated at the time that 
he would reserve what he had to say 
on the Bill till the next stage, and he 
thought it rather hard that when they 
had reached that stage they should be | 
requested to forego the only opportunity 
they had of discussing the principle of 
the Bill. The noble Lord the Secretary 








Bill as this, who had based almost their 
entire case for the Bill on the charge of 
corruption and maladministration in con- 
nection with the present management of 
Heriot’s Hospital. That had made it a 
Heriot’s Hospital question, and nothing 
else. Now, the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. M‘Laren) defended the administra- 
tion of Heriot’s Hospital. That Hospital 
had been administered in a manner that 
was an example to the whole country. 
He would not say, of course, there were 
not single instances in which children 
had got the benefits of that Trust who 
ought not to have enjoyed them; but he 
ventured to say there had been fewer 


; cases of maladministration than in any 








of State for India stated the other night | other trust in the country, and certainly 
that a Saturday Sitting was the greatest| than in any such trust in England. 
infliction that could be imposed upon} Now, in defending the primary schools 
the House, and the right hon. Gentleman , of the Heriot’s Hospital, he did so not 
spoke as if it was a boon conferred upon | only on account of the advantages those 


Mr. J. A. Campbell 
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schools conferred upon Edinburgh and 
the country, but also because these free 
schools were a testimony to the value of 
free education, and served to keep alive 
that principle in the country at this mo- 
ment. That question had begun to take 
hold of the Sabie mind, and was gradu- 
ally making way; and it would be ab- 
surd in those who advocated the adop- 
tion of it by the nation to allow these 
chief examples of free education to be 
lost at the very time when they ought to 
be pressing the extending of the principle 
to the whole country. That, he thought, 
was a very sufficient ground for resisting 
any measure which seemed to threaten 
the existence of the Heriot Free Schools. 
With regard to the principle of repre- 
sentation in the Governing Bodies of the 
schools, he thought the Government had 
dealt in a very remarkable way with that 
principle. Two years ago they introduced 
a Bill into the House of Lords on the sub- 
ject, in which they gave to a Commission 
power to alter to any extent the consti- 
tution of the Governing Body and to 
abolish the existing Governing Bodies. 
While doing that, they did not take the 
slightest precaution to see that in the 
new Governing Body there should be a 
single atom of the representative ele- 
ment. The Bill, which went into the 
House of Lords with power to abolish 
the Governing Bodies, came out with 
power to remove them. He supposed 
the House of Lords thought the word 
“abolish ” too strong. Then, in 1881, 
another Bill was introduced, which did 
not give either the power to abolish or 
to remove the Governing Bodies, but 
gave power to alter the constitution so 
as to provide for adequate representa- 
tion on the Governing Bodies of the 
representative element. This year the 
Bill was introduced extending the repre- 
sentative element. It proposed to give 
to boards in which a majority or more 
were representative members a majority 
at least, and to give in other boards in 
which less than a majority were repre- 
sentative such a number as the Commis- 
sion might think proper; but for those 
in which there was no representative 
element it made no provision whatever. 
But last week the right hon. Gentleman 
made a concession for which he thanked 
him. He said, where a majority con- 
sisted of those representative members 
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a-half were representative members, then 
a-half should be the new Governing 
Body ; and that where the present Go- 
verning Body was not representative, 
one-third should be allowed. Now, these 
were important concessions; but they 
did not go far enough, and the principle 
he advocated in his Motion was this— 
that the proportion in any Governing 
Body which now existed should in no 
case be diminished. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman, he observed, stated to a de- 
putation that his reason for formerly re- 
fusing to introduce the representative 
element was that these public trusts did 
not administer funds received from the 
rates. That might be so; but even if it 
was, he questioned the soundness of the 
inference that there should be no repre- 
sentative element. Admitting that these 
funds were on a different footing from 
funds derived from the rates, why do 
away with the representative element, 
unless it could be shown that it worked 
badly, or that the principle was a wrong 
one? Now, public opinion in Scotland 
certainly showed that it had neither 
worked badly nor was wrong in prin- 
ciple. He found that of the founders of 
trusts in Scotland four-fifths had pro- 
vided for the representative element in 
their trusts, and that out of 199 trusts 
in Scotland 107 had actually provided 
that two-thirds and upwards should be 
members of Town Council, and that 
only 92 had given less than two-thirds. 
In those two-thirds the annual funds to 
be administered amounted to £74,194, 
and in the 92 where less than two-thirds 
of the representative element existed, 
the funds to be administered were only 
£38,490. But he did not defend the 
retention of the condition of this repre- 
sentative element simply on the ground 
that the founders wished it to be so. 
He defended it on the ground which led 
these founders to adopt that principle 
themselves, and that was that repre- 
sentative men were most likely to be 
able men for such work, likely to be 
men of declared fidelity, being constantly 
under the public eye, and amenable to 
public opinion. That principle ought 
to hold still, for it was as sound now as 
ever it was. He did not wish to detain 
the House ; but with respect to the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that 
because these trusts were not constituted 


such as members of Town Councils, not| in regard to funds received from the 
public rates, but out of private endow- 
ments, therefore the representative ele- 


less than two-thirds should be in the 
Governing Bodies ; that where less than 
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ment was not required—he maintained 
that while these endowments were 
rightly to be regarded as private pro- 
perty so long as they were administered 

y Governing Bodies created by pri- 
vate trusts, they ceased to be so the 
moment they were dealt with by such 
legislation as proposed in this Bill. By 
such legislation they were dealt with and 
made public property, and brought into 
the same position as all other public pro- 
perty. Now, he was glad to find the 
Government recognized the value of this 
principle to a certain extent, because it 
could only be on that ground that they had 
agreed to introduce a certain representa- 
tive element where at present there was 
none. But they limited the application 
of the principle, and he supposed they 
did so in deference to the founders’ in- 
tentions. But, if so, why should the 
Government not defer to the founders’ 
intentions by retaining the principle to 
the full extent to which it now existed ? 
That he could not understand. The ad- 
ministration of the Heriot Hospital 
Trust was an incontestable proof that 
the Governing Bodies so composed were 
the very best for the purpose. He re- 
gretted very much indeed that the Go- 
vernment, in its dealing with this prin- 


ciple in the Bill, had shown such a | 


grudging spirit in reference to the re- 
presentative element. He did not see 
why it should be so. We had a Liberal 
Government, and he believed the Vice 
President of the Council was possessed 
of true Liberal principles. Why, there- 
fore, did the right hon. Gentleman set 
himself against the principle of popular 
representation? His action had raised 
a great deal of bad feeling in Scotland 
and mistrust of this Liberal Govern- 
ment. [‘*No, no!’’] 
what he knew himself, and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen had a different experience they 
could state it; but, undoubtedly, so far 
as his knowledge went, he found that 
the action of the Government and the 
apparent hostility that they showed to 
the representative principle had had a 
very bad effect in the country. He 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council, who had 
given some concession, would go fur- 
ther, and consent that where there were 
two-thirds representative members they 
should not be diminished. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would support 
the appeal that the House might now 
be allowed to go into Commitice. He 


Mr. Dick-Teddie 
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did so on the ground that the points 
raised could be more profitably discussed 
in Committee on the 13th and 15th 
clauses. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that, 
having been a Member of the Endowed 
Schools’ Committee of 1873, which re- 
viewed the working of the Endowed 
Schools’ Commission for England, and 
having in his mind a strong recollection 
of certain defects in the Act of 1869, 
he could not refrain from putting down 
an Amendment drawing attention to the 
want in this measure of a recognition of 
the representative principle in the Go- 
verning Bodies. In examining witnesses 
before that Committee nothing came out 
more clearly than the gross injustice and 
the immense mischief which came from 
the unsuccessful working of many of the 
| sohernos through the want of prepon- 
| derating power in therepresentative body. 
| His right hon. Friend the Vice President 

of the Council was very proud of the 
change of position made, but he knew 
| nothing that could more influence Minis- 
| ters than opposition such as that which 
| had been set up to this Bill. The at- 
jtempts that had been made in the 
| Upper House to frame educational 
| schemes for Scotland had been of a most 
inadequate character, and he admitted 
that his right hon. Friend had dealt 
with the question far in advanee of the 
proposal originally made; but it was 
notoriously true that the Education 
Department, like other Departments, 
needed the influence of popular opinion, 
and, at times, an opposition to their own 
proposals, in order that their schemes 
might be worthy of the acceptance of 
the country. The opposition of the hon. 
Members for Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
other towns had been chiracterized as 
Obstruction; but he might be permitted 
to say that there was occasionally such 
a thing as an attempt at smuggling in 
legislation, and nothing was truer in 
these matters than the old adage that 
sometimes there was a great deal more 
haste than speed. If he wanted any 
confirmation of that, he should have 
ample in the testimony of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners of 1873, for they 
stated that the country was not prepared 
for the measure, which was literally hur- 
ried through Parliament without scarcely 
any examination, and nothing came out 
more clearly than the justice of the 
charge that the Endowed Schools Bill of, 
1869 was a skeleton Bill. The Commis- 
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sioners of 1873, in their Report, stated 
that their own experience had convinced 
them that the country was badly pre- 
ared for its reception. In the desire | 
to legislate there was a danger of Minis- | 
ters hurrying on Bills for which the. 
country was not prepared. He was 
bound to say that a discussion of two 
and a-half hours on a question of this 
character on a Saturday could hardly 
allow hon. Members a legitimate op- 
portunity of opposing an Act which 
they thought would end in comparative 
failure. He hoped that he had satisfied | 
Scotch Members that he had not impro- 

rly intruded himself in this discussion. | 
Hie sincerely trusted that the measure | 
in Scotland would, as regards popular | 
representation, be far in advance of the | 
measure passed for England. Nothing | 
was truer than that the Scotch people 
were so educated and so interested in 
education that the government of these 
schools was not in safe hands unless it 
was entirely trusted to them. 

Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
that whatever hon. Members might do 
in voting, many would be of his opinion 
that the more explanations they got 
from the Government in regard to this 
Bill, the more unsatisfactory did it ap- 
pear. The discussion to-day was en- 
tirely due to the evasive policy which 
the Vice President of the Council had 
ae throughout in regard to this 

ill. The Bill was introduced three 
years ago, and he (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
had opposed it, and was quite willing to 
bear the responsibility of having done 
80. In justification of the policy he had 
pursued, he might point to the improve- 
ments which had been made in the Bill. 
They had had various concessions in re- 
gard to popular representations, and 
also in other respects. If the right hon. 
Gentleman was disappointed at the pre- 
sent discussion, the speeches delivered 
must have made it clear to him that it 
was due to the character of the expla- 
nations that he himself made last week, 
and the misleading inferences which | 
were drawn from the declarations which 
he then made. If the going into Com- 
mittee were postponed to-day, it would 
be a very great advantage; because | 
it was only now that the people of' 
Scotland would begin to really under- | 
stand what the object of the Govern- | 
ment was in this Bill; and he was very 
confident that that object would not| 
command the approval of the people of 
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Scotland. He would not yield to the 
right hon. Gentleman or any Member in 
his desire for good secondary education 


_in Scotland ; but the speech of the right 


hon. Gentleman showed very clearly 
that he did not understand the social re- 
lations in Scotland, or the kind of edu- 
cation which was there given in what 
he called the primary or elementary 
schools. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) had 
been educated at a parish school, and 
these parish schools really gave as good 
a secondary education as was given in 
many of the secondary schools in Eng- 
land. The sons and daughters of landed 
proprietors, and of farmers, and of 
paupers were educated there, and there 
was not that hard separation of classes 
which existed in England. Although 
the right hon. Gentleman referred to the 
free education of Heriot’s Schools, there 
existed in those parish schools in the 
Eastern districts of Scotland a system of 
free education, which, from his own 
observation, he was able to say had done 
a great deal of good. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not understand the feel- 
ing of the people of Scotland against 
the receipt of parochial relief, even in 
cases of necessity, else he would not 
have made the speech that he did to- 
day. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to take up two positions. He had said 
that the Bill was not opposed to free 
education. Quite so; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman had objected to admit a 
clause which would preserve free educa- 
tion at Edinburgh, where, according to 
the Reports of the Government Com- 
missioners, free education wasthoroughly 
efficient. But, after considering the 
matter and the statement made on be- 
half of the Government, he had come to 
the conclusion that the Government had 
in view a certain object which they were 
afraid to declare in the Bill, and that 
they were going to have a Commission 
to accomplish that object. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would take q division 
upon this particular principle, not whe- 
ther they were to have free education 
throughout Scotland, but whether the 
free education of deserving poor which 
now existed should be maintained or 
not. The right hon. Gentleman had 
impliedly declared himself against that 
policy, and he thought the people of 
Scotland should know that it was so. 
Another important principle in the Bill 
was that of representation. Were thesv: 
endowments to be remitted in future to 
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close Corporations or to public repre- 
sentative bodies? He must confess that 
he was unable to understand the posi- 
tion of a Liberal Government and a 
Radical Representative in pursuing the 
policy they had done in this respect. If 
the Government were in favour of asys- 
tem of education which was generally 
favoured to the people of Scotland, 
would they not intrust that education to 
the Representatives of the people? It 
was incumbent on the Government to 
give some general indication who were 
to be the non-representative members of 
these bodies. They ought also to know 
something more what the intention of 
the Government was in respect to the 
secondary education which was to be 
promoted under this Bill. It had been 
already alluded to, and he thought 
there was very great reason to suspect 
that the intention was to promote the 
crotchets of some people in respect to 
secondary education, who had special 
views of their own, and whose views 
were not in accordance with those of the 
people of Scotland. For himself, he 
thought the Bill did not go far enough, 
and that the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) had very much hit the 
nail on the head when he said that the 
measure seemed to be somewhat prema- 
ture. The people of Scotland, during 
the last three or four years, had had 
their attention more and more directed 
to this question, and, in his opinion, 
they were prepared to go very much fur- 
ther in dealing with those trusts than 
the Bill seemed to do. In fact, the Bill 
seemed to be drawn in a particular way 
so as to include certain particular trusts 
which the draftsman had specially in his 
eye. The attempt tc apply the clauses 
of this Bill would, in his (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay’s) opinion, be provocative of a 
great deal of litigation, and very great 
difficulty would be experienced in de- 
termining whether any particular trust 
came within the scope of the Bill or did 
not. He should have thought that in 
dealing with this question a Liberal Go- 
vernment would have taken a compre- 
hensive view of the various educational 
and charitable trusts, and would have 
framed a general scheme which would | 
have provided a good secondary educa- 
tion throughout Scotland. Secondary 
education was already, to a very large 
extent, provided in the parish schools, 
and he must confess he was surprised to 
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hear the right hon. Gentleman state | 
Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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that the education of Scotland had gone 


back in recent years. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I did not say so, 
I said, that whereas Scotland was for- 
merly at the head of Europe, other 
countries had made such advances, that 
Scotland was no longer at the head. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he be- 
lieved that some other countries of 
Europe had gone in for free education, 
and he did not think that the appeal to 
other countries would favour very much 
the view the right hon. Gentleman took 
in respect to this Bill. He maintained 
that the education of Scotland during 
the last 10 years since the passing of 
the Education Act had made very great 
advances indeed, and the statistics of 
the Education Department supported 
that view. He thought that if a gene- 
ral scheme for the whole of Scotland 
were considered, there would be ample 
funds for providing the secondary edu- 
cation which it was desirable to have. 
He was entirely in favour of a very 
good elementary education, and for pro- 
viding the means for deserving students 
reaching the highest education which 
could be provided in Scotland. A very 
large amount of means already existed. 
At the Aberdeen University, in the 
third or fourth year of the curriculum, 
about three-fourths of the whole stu- 
dents were provided with bursaries, and 
the people of Scotland were not in the 
starving position with regard to se- 
condary education which the right hon. 
Gentleman supposed. There was a suf- 
ficiency of means without interfering 
with those funds devoted at the present 
time to the free education of the deserv- 
ing poor. He hoped a division would 
be taken on two questions of principle: 
the first was, whether it was the opinion 
of the House that the frew education of 
the deserving poor in Scotland should 
be extinguished; and, in the next place, 
whether these endowments were to be 
administered in the future by close Cor- 
porations or by popular representation. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 89; 
Noes 19: Majority 70.—(Div. List, 
No. 292.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
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Clause 1 (Interpretation of terms). 

Mr. A. GRANT said, that, in his un- 
avoidable absence, his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Falkirk Burghs (Mr. 
Ramsay) had asked him to take charge 
of the Amendment which stood in his 
name. The object of the Amendment 
was to provide that the property and 
funds, heritable and moveable, of the So- 
ciety for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge should be included within the scope 
of the Bill. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice Presidentof the 
Council (Mr. Mundella) was willing to 
include this society in the operation of 
the Bill, and that the directors of the 
society had said they had no objection 
whatever to come under the influence of 
the Commissioners. The Society for Pro- 
pagating Christian Knowledge had long | 
been a subject of contention amongst | 
the people of Scotland. It was a very | 
old institution, incorporated many years 
ago, and at the time of its incorporation 
it included within its beneficiaries most 
of the people of Scotland. Owing, how- 
ever, to ecclesiastical changes of late 
years, the benefits of the endowments of 
the society had been very much limited ; 
they were limited to members of the 
Established Church, and these, in the 
districts in which the society’s efforts 
were devoted, formed a small proportion 
of the population. Upon looking at the 
Amendment, it seemed to him there was 
a little difficulty about the wording of 
it, but that the Amendment might easily 
be altered. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend was to insert, after the word 
“mean,” in page 1, line 26, ‘and in- 
clude the property and funds, heritable 
and moveable, of the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian and;” but he (Mr. 
A. Grant) would suggest that the 
Aemndment should take the form of 
an addition to the clause after the 
word ‘‘purposes,” and should run— 
“and shall include the property and 
funds, heritable and moveable, of the 
Society for Propagating Christian Know- | 
ledge.”’ 

Tux CHAIRMAN said, an Amend- 
ment in the name of the hon. Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) came before 
this Amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper to insert, after | 
the word“ purposes,” in line 30— 
_ “Except as hereinafter specified ; and it shall 
include the property of the Society for Propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, so far as applicable 
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or applied for educational purposes within the 
meaning of this Act.” 

The Amendment was very much to the 
same purpose as that now moved by 
his hon.Friend the Member for Leith 
(Mr. A. Grant); but it included the 
point which he presumed his hon. Friend 
found his own Amendment was de- 
ficient in. He thought, however, that 
the Amendment which he had to pro- 
pose would more properly come in on 
the Report stage of the Bill. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move his first Amendment— 
namely, to leave out ‘‘ dedicated to chari- 
table uses and,” in line 27? 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he would pro- 
pose this Amendment with the view of 
bringing the funds and property of the 
Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge within the meaning of the Bill, so 
far as they were applicable to educa- 


| tional purposes. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
27, leave out ‘‘ dedicated to charitable 
uses and.” —(Mr. Webster.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ORR-EWING: Is the first 
Amendment withdrawn ? 

Tur CHAIRMAN: It comes later. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was neces- 
sary to retain the words ‘dedicated to 
charitable uses and,’’ because they indi- 
cated the source from whence educational 
endowments came. He admitted it was 
of the utmost importance that the funds 
of the Society for the Propagating of 
Christian Knowledge, so far as they 
were applicable to educational purposes, 
should come within the scope of the 
Bill, and he was glad to find that the 
directors of the society were willing and 
anxious they should come within the 
scope of the Bill. But the Committee 
had to consider whether the words as 
they now stood would really include the 
funds of this society. He had been 
very anxious they should be included, 
and he was sure his hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate had done his 
best to bring them within the scope of 
the Ist clause in such a way as should 
not offend a proper sentiment on the 
part of the society against their being 
named in an invidious way in the clause. 
There was, after all, some doubt as to 
whether the society would be included 
in the Bill. In the first place, it would 
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be a scandal if, after passingjthis mea- could not be said that such words ap. 
sure, they were to have litigation by | peared in any previous Acts of Parlia- 
which possibly bad feeling would be ment ofa similar character. In the Act 
created amongst the religious personsin of 1878 no such words occurred, and in 
the society, and the funds of the society | the English Act of 1869, upon the lines 
wasted. What the Government proposed of which the present Bill was framed, 
to do was this. The hon. Member for!no such words occurred. The words 
Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) had an Amend- ‘‘ dedicated to charitable uses” had no 
mentuponthe Paper which wasvery fairly meaning in the law of Scotland, and, 
applicable to this clause, but which | therefore, it appeared to him they ought 
should come in another place. He(Mr. not to appear in the Bill. If the words 
Mundella) would suggest that in the | which he proposed to omit were omitted, 
miscellaneous clauses at the end of the | the clause would then have an ordinary 
Bill some such words as these should be common-sense reading, thus— 


inserted— “Educational endowment shall mean any 


“The funds and property of the Society in | Property, heritable or moveable, which has been 
Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge, | applied or is applicable in whole or in part, 
so far as applicable or applied to educational Whether by the declared intention of the founder 
purposes, shall be deemed to be an educational | °T the consent of the Governing Body, or by 
endowment within the meaning of this Act.”’ custom or otherwise, to educational purposes,” 


That would meet the point in question. | His own conviction was that if the objec- 
The only object in naming the society | tionable words were retained they would 
was that there should be no litigation | very likely occasion serious misconstruc- 
hereafter. He hoped the hon. Gentle- | tion in the Courts of Law. 
man would withdraw his Amendment. Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Mr. WEBSTER said, he had to thank | Batrour) said, it appeared to him 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- | that the words ‘‘ dedicated to charitable 
sident of the Council for so frankly and uses” were requisite to define the 
readily conceding the point with regard quality which belonged to any charitable 
to the express inclusion of the Society foundation or educational endowment to 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge. | be dealt with by this Act. He took it 
With regard to the proposal to omit the the words were intended to mean that 
words ‘dedicated to charitable uses | an endowment should possess the quality 
and,” let him just ask the attention of of having been given either by present, 
the Committee fora moment. IftheCom- gift, or by testamentary bequest to cha- 
mittee would look carefully at the clause ritable uses. If the words were omitted, 
they would find that the words “ dedi- the result would be that a very large 
cated to charitable uses’? governed and | number of things, which could not in any 
regulated the whole endowments which | reasonable sense be educational endow- 
were to be brought within the scope of ments, would be brought in. For in- 
the Bill. It would be an essential con- | stance, if a particular society might 
dition, precedent to any endowment | vote £5 a-year to some educational pur- 
coming within the scope of the Bill, that pose, there might be serious risk, with- 
it should be dedicated to charitable uses, | out these precautionary words, of all the 
and that, it seemed to him, would prac- | funds being held out to be an educa- 
tically tend to defeat some of the objects tional endowment. He thought, there- 
of the Bill. It could not be properly fore, it was important to define what 
said that all or many educational endow- | was the main quality, indeed the es- 
ments were dedicated to charitable uses, | sential quality, of educational, endow- 
and, therefore, it appeared to him that | ments. 
the retention of these words would en-| Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he rose to 
tirely limit the application of the Bill. |support the Amendment, and he was 
It must be the earnest wish of everyone | sorry he was unable to follow the ex- 
connected with the endowments of Scot- | planation the Lord Advocate had given 
land that there should be no obstacle |of an educational endowment. In the 
whatever introduced which would inter- | clause ‘‘ educational endowment” was 
fere with the usefulness of the Bill, but | defined to mean any property applicable 
that the Bill should be made as practical |in whole or in part, whether by the de- 
as possible. The retention of the words | clared intention of the founder or the 
“dedicated to charitable uses” would | consent of the Governing Body, or by 
impair the usefulness of the Bill. It | custom or otherwise, to educational pur- 


Mr. Hundella 
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poses. Now, that seemed to him to cover 
very clearly and distinctly the very pro- 

erty with which the Bill proposed to 
Foal He did not see at all how the 
giving of £5 by any body for the pur- 
pose of education would come within the 
purposes of the Bill, except as to the £5 
which had been given. As he was very 
favourable to the extension of the Bill as 
far as possible, he was disposed to sup- 
port the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Webster). It was exceedingly de- 
sirable that the language of the Bill 
should be as clear and as explicit as 
possible. If they failed in this respect, 
they would have a large amount of liti- 
gation, and instead of promoting the 
cause of education in Scotland, they 
would only promote the interests of the 
lawyers. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Council 
would accept the Amendment to omit 
these qualifying words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK pro- 
osed to insert, after ‘‘ purposes,” in 
Fine 30— 


“But the words educational endowment shall 
not apply to a school maintained, or funds paid, 
out of an endowment which may, in the discre- 
tion of the governing body, be applied to other 
than educational purposes, but shall not include 
the funds, whether capital or revenue, of any 
incorporation or society contributed or paid by 
the members of such incorporation or society by 
way of entry moneys or other fixed or stated 
payments, nor to burgess fines paid to any such 
incorporation or corporate society.” 


The object of the Amendment was a 
simple one. There were certain asso- 
ciations—corporate bodies or incorpora- 
tions—which had funds derived from 
entry-moneys, fines, subscriptions, and 
other sources, and these associations 
occasionally devoted some portion of 
their funds to educational matters. He 
believed the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman was not to interfere with funds 
ofthat nature. At the same time, there 
was some doubt expressed by members 
of such societies in some of the large 
towns, and also in some rural districts, 
and therefore he had put this Amend- 
ment on the Paper in the hope that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council would clear up the doubt 
which existed. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would either accept the Amend- 
Ment, or, in some way, make it apparent 
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that there was no intention to deal with 
funds such as he had described. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 30, after “ purposes,’’ insert 
“but the words educational endowment shall 
not apply to a school maintained, or funds paid, 
out of an endowment which may, in the dis- 
cretion of the governing body, be applied to 
other than educational purposes, but shall not 
include the funds, whether capital or revenue, 
of any incorporation, or society contributed or 
paid by the members of such incorporation or 
society by way of entry moneys, or other fixed 
or stated payments, nor to burgess fines paid to 
any such incorporation or corporate society.”— 
(Mr. Cochran-Patrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, the Government were 
quite prepared to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BRYCE asked whether, if this 
Amendment were adopted, there could 
be any difficulty arising out of the in- 
clusion by name of the Society for the 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge ? 
There were many societies in Scotland 
which received money by way of fines 
andthe like, and which were, atthe same 
time, charitable in the way of education. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that if the Society for 
Propagating Christian Knowledge had 
not been expressly named, a difficulty 
would have arisen, because this Amend- 
ment would very likely have sent it out- 
side the scope of the Bill. That was 
one of the considerations which led 
them to do what they were somewhat 
unwilling to do—include the society by 
name. In accepting the Amendment, he 
would suggest the addition of the words 
‘‘ except as hereinafter provided.” 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
quite understood the difficulty which 
existed in reference to the point the 
Lord Advocate had alluded to. He 
would consent to the insertion of the pro- 
posed words. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add “‘ except as 
hereinafter provided.”—( Zhe Lord Ad- 
vocate.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be added to the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
very large accumulated funds connected 
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with these societies, which were devoted 
by the members to educational purposes, 
would very properly come under the 
Bill. He did not see any reason why 
they should be exempted, and he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman should be 
somewhat cautious in accepting this 
Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ except as 
hereinafter provided,’ be added to the 
said proposed Amendment,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. C. 8: PARKER said, he desired 
to put it to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council (Mr. Mun- 
della) whetherit would notbe advisable to 
introduce into this Amendment the words 
‘unless with the consentofthe managers 
or the Governing Body of such society ?” 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, to add, at end, ‘‘ unless with 
the consent of the managers or the 
Governing Body of such society.” —( Ar. 
C. 8. Farker.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. C. 8. Parker) would with- 
draw the proposal he had just submitted, 
he (Mr. Mundella) would bring up on 
the Report words providing that any 
Governing Body having funds at its dis- 
posal for educational purposes should be 
able to come under the clause. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER said, in that 
case, he would not press his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ORR-EWING wished to point 
out that the funds the Committee were 
now dealing with were the funds belong- 
ing to the existing members of the diffe- 
rent societies and institutions referred to, 
aud not bequests left to any Governing 
Body. The money was contributed by 
the members of the particular society 
coming within the scope of the Amend- 
ment, and in many cases the funds were 
very large. The case was: different, 
therefore, from that of dealing with 
bequests. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was pro- 
posed to provide for making exceptions 
in such cases as had just been pointed 
out, unless where the particular societies 
or institutions themselves desired that 
their managers should come within the 
provisions of the Bill. 


Mr. J. W. Barclay 
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Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munperza, 
Amendment made in page 2, line 3, at 
end, by inserting the words “ ‘ Burgh’ 
shall mean Royal or Parliamentary 
Burgh.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 2 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Commencement of Act) 
agreed to. 


Commissioners. 


Clause 4 (Appointment of Commis. 
sioners). 


Mr. MUNDELLA moved to leave 
out in page 2, lines 32, 33, and 34, in 
order to insert the words—- 

‘¢The Commissioners shall be paid, on scales 
to be approved by the Treasury, the personal 
and travelling expenses incurred by them on the 
business of the Commission. The Assistant 
Commissioners, officers, and clerks shall be paid, 
on scales to be approved by the Treasury, the 
personal and travelling expenses incurred by 
them when employed on the business of the 
Commission out of Edinburgh.” 

This, he said, was simply a Treasury 
clause, and was merely verbal. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HENDERSON wished to ask 
when the names of the Commissioners 
would be given? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
name the Commissioners in the usual 
way at a future stage of the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he believed that 
the aggregate sum of the endowments 
proposed to be dealt with by the Bill 
was very large. He understood that the 
funds of the societies that would come 
within the provision of the ill amounted 
to something like £200,000. He had 
found this statement in Zhe 7imes news- 
paper, and although he could not say 
whether the statement was accurate, 
there could be no doubt that the total 
amount was very considerable. Under 
these circumstances, he thought that the 
expenses of the Commissioners’ secre- 
tary and officers might well be borne 
out of the funds of the societies them- 
selves instead of out of moneys to be 
voted by Parliament. He did not intend 
to press this suggestion in the form of 
an Amendment; but, at the same time, 
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he thought it right to call attention to 
the matter. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was very 
refreshing to hear an Irish Member de- 
fending the Treasury in this way when 
everything connected with education 
was paid out of the Exchequer. He 
did not think it would be desirable to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber. 
Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had under- 
stood from a statement that had been 
made on a previous occasion that it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take up the whole question 
of the mode of paying these expenses; 
and it appeared to him that to put 
a clause of this kind in the Bill was 
merely to put another obstacle in the 
way of settling the question in a way 
which he was sure many of his hon. 
Friends wished to see carried out as well 
as himself. There were a great many 
persons who desired to see these endow- 
ment made self-supporting, and he felt 
that the object was one which ought, if 
possible, to be carried out. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
Committee would not diverge in ques- 
tions affecting the general management 
of Educational Charities on this clause. 
When the proper time arrived the whole 
question would be dealt with. 

Mr. BUCHANAN asked if it was 
contemplated that the payment of sala- 
ries should apply to the Commissioners? 

Mr. MUNDELLA replied, that the 
proposal did not apply to the Commis- 
sioners, only to the Assistant Commis- 
sioners. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WARTON said, it would be de- 
sirable, after the Amendment just made, 
to assert an Amendment, at the end of 
page 2. There were the words, ‘‘ such 
travelling and other expenses,” and as it 
would be as well to preserve the sense of 
the clause as amended, he would move 
that the words ‘‘ personal and”’ beinserted 
before the word “‘ travelling,’’ in the last 
line of the page. 

Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
39, after the word ‘‘ such,” insert ‘“ per- 
sonal and.” —(J/r. Warton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 


Batrour) said, that the word ‘such ” 
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made the words ‘‘travelling and other 
expenses’? referentia]. He did not, how- 
ever, object to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
40, after ‘‘ travelling,” leave out ‘and 
other.””—(Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 5 (Powers of Commissioners). 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he desired to 
amend the clause by inserting, in page 3, 
line 4, after the word ‘‘ power,” the 
words, ‘‘ after such examination or pub- 
lic inquiry, as they think proper.” This 
would make the clause read thus— 

“Subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained the Commissioners shall have power, 
after such examination or public inquiry as 
they think proper, to prepare drafts of schemes 
for the future government and management of 
educational endowments,” 
and so forth. These words would have 
the effect of making it necessary and 
compulsory for the Commissioners to in- 
stitute some sort of inquiry, while, at 
the same time, it would be a matter for 
their discretion how far the inquiry 
should go. He had no doubt the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council would accept the words sug- 
gested by this Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 3, line 4, after “ power,” insert 


“after such examination or public inquiry, as 
they think proper.’”’— (If. Buchanan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Buchanan) would turn to 
the Amendments to Clause 20, he would 
find that he (Mr. Mundella) had put 
down an Amendment which was in- 
tended to provide for a public examina- 
tion or inquiry. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, as Clause 20 
was drafted, it was only provided that 
the Commissioners ‘‘may”’ make an 
examination or inquiry. By an Amend- 
ment, he proposed to insert in Clause 20 
the word “shall” for “may,” and if 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
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that, along with his own Amendment, 
it would render the examination or in- 
quiry compulsory. . 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought it 
would be found that the object of the 
Amendment would be met by that which 
he intended to propose to Clause 20. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that 
what the hon. Member (Mr. Buchanan) 
desired to secure was that the inquiry 
should be compulsory. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it would be 
better to leave the matter until Clause 
20. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he should like 
to know, in order to save the time 
of the Committee, whether the Go- 
vernment were prepared to accept his 
Amendment, which was to insert, in 
page 3, line 7, after the word ‘‘ endow- 
ments,” the words, ‘including the re- 
moval of any religious tests or qualifica- 
tions applicable to teachers.” The in- 
sertion of those words would make the 
clause read thus— 

“Subject to the provisions hereinafter con- 
tained, the Commissioners shall have power to 
prepare drafts of schemes for the future govern- 
ment and management of educational endow- 
ments, including the removal of any religious 
tests or qualifications applicable to teachers.”’ 
He should like to hear the opinion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council on the point. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was some- 
what surprised at the proposal, especially 
when he considered the question of the 
teaching of Catholic children, and the 
provision necessary to be made for their 
teachers. Surely the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Webster) would not say he would 
remove the religious tests in a case like 
that ? 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he should be 
prepared to add the words “the reli- 
gious tests or qualifications imposed on 
teachers by the Society for the Pro- 
a of Christian Knowledge.” He 

ad provided for the case pointed out by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) by an Amendment he had put on 
the Paper to Clause 8, and which would 
save any such difficulty as the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of with regard to 
the Roman Catholic endowments, or to 
any endowment given to any Church or 
religious denomination. But there was 
a special evil existing in the case of the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian 
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Knowledge, and he should be quite con- 
tent to confine his Amendment to the 
case of that society. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, surely the 
hon. Member (Mr. Webster) could not 
ask the Committee to insert words which 
aimed only at removing tests in the case 
of one particular society, and thus ex- 
cluding the Roman Catholics, the Free 
Church, and the other Churches that 
existed in Scotland. They could not say 
that in one single instance there should 
be no religious test, and that these tests 
should remain untouched in other cases, 
He hoped the hon. Member (Mr. Web- 
ster) would not trouble the Committee 
to divide on this Amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he was afraid 
he must press his original Amendment 
on the Committee. He did not think that 
the case of the Roman Catholics, or of 
any other Church, would at all alter the 
aspect of the question in regard to the 
particular instance to which he desired 
the Amendment to apply. In point of 
fact, he thought that by confining the 
Amendment to the case of the Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Know- 
ledge he should be able to make out the 
strongest possible case for the acceptance 
of his proposal by the Committee. It 
must be remembered that in regard to 
the special case of this society there was 
a decision, or decree, given by the Court 
of Session in 1846, which set forth— 

“That the said society is, by its constitution, 

indissolubly connected with the Established 
Church of Scotland. That it is not lawful for 
the said society to appoint as teachers, cate- 
chists, or missionaries, or for the execution of 
any of the purposes of the society, any persons 
who do not belong to the Established Church of 
Scotland.” 
He would say, at the outset, he did not 
in the least desire to press his Amend- 
ment on the Committee from any deno- 
minational point of view, and he frankly 
confessed that the application of the Bill 
did not extend to the religious or mis- 
sionary purposes of the society. It ap- 
plied simply to the teachers employed by 
the society. He would remind the Com- 
mittee that the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of Christian Knowledge possessed 
the largest funds of any similar institu- 
tion in Scotland. From the third Report 
of the Royal Commission on Endowed 
Schools and Hospitals in Scotland, of 
which Commission Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke was Chairman, in 1875, it ap- 
peared that— 

















“ The largest fund in Scotland applicable to 
educational purposes generally—that is, with- 
out restriction to any particular institution or 
locality—is that of the Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowledge. Their total property 
may be valued at about £200,000, accumulated 
since their incorporation in 1709. Their annual 
income is about £6,000. Except a few hundred 
pounds a-years appropriated by the donors to 
particular schools or churches, the whole of this 
revenue and capital is at the disposal of the 
society under the terms of their Letters Patent. 
Under the first Letters from Queen Anne’’ [in 
1709] “the funds are applicable ‘ towards the 
further promoting of Christian knowledge and 
the increase of piety and virtue within Scotland, 
especially in Highlands, islands, and remote 
corners thereof, where error and ignorance do 
mostly abound by reason of the largeness of 
parishes and scarcity of schools.’ To this end 
power is given to erect and maintain schools to 
teach and read, especially the Holy Scriptures 
and other good and pious books; as, also, to 
teach writing, arithmetic, and such degree of 
knowledge, and to use such means for instruct- 
ing the people in the Christian Reformed religion 
as may be competent. In 1738, by second Let- 
ters Patent, the society was empowered to cause 
such of the children as they should think fit to 
be instructed and bred up to husbandry, house- 
wifery, or in trades and manufactures, or such 
like manual occupations as the society shall 
think proper.” 


So that it would be seen that under the 
first Letters Patent, in 1709, the object 
of the society was school teaching in the 
Highlands, islands, and remote districts 
of Scotland; while, under the subsequent 
Letters Patent, obtained in 1738, the 
society was empowered to give indus- 
trial training, both being mainly, and 
almost exclusively, for the benefit of the 
Highlands, islands, and remote corners 
of Scotland, the industrial teaching in 
the case of the girls having been re- 
stricted to sewing. At the date of the 
Report from which he had just quoted, 
between £4,000 and £5,000 a-year was 
devoted to the education of children, 
and between £700 and £800 a-year to 
the religious teaching of adults. They 
had seen what had been adjudged by 
the decree of the Court of Session in 
1846 respecting the teachers employed 
by the society, who were to belong to the 
Established Church of Scotland. He 
asked the Committee to consider what 
must necessarily be the effect and opera- 
tion of that decision. He did not wish 


it to be supposed that he found any fault 
with the judgment itself; but its prac- 
tical effect had been most disastrous. 
Shortly after 1843, it would be remem- 
bered, the whole of the population of the 
Highlands and islands of the Western 
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part of Scotland, to which this particular 
endowment applied quitted the Estab- 
lished Church and had remained outside 
that Church ever since. During all this 
period they had, rightly or wrongly—but 
this was not a matter he desired to argue 
at that moment—refused to benefit at the 
hands of the teachers employed by the 
society. The effect had been that the 
funds of the society devoted to educa- 
tion had dwindled to a very low ebb; 
for, although the Commission of 1875 
had reported that between £4,000 and 
£5,000 a-year was spent on the educa- 
tion of children since 1872, many of the 
schools had ceased altogether, until at 
the present moment, as he found by the 
last Report of the society, there were 
in 1882 only 28 male teachers in the 
Highlands, and 16 female teachers, and 
but six teachers employed by the so- 
ciety in the Western Islands. He would 
put one further instance.- This society 
had an endowment that was specially 
applicable to the Island of St. Kilda, 
and the endowment, of which no part 
had been paid for the people since 
1846, had accumulated since that period 
and must now be very large. The result 
would be that if such a state of things 
was allowed to continue owing to the 
operation of the religious test in the case 
of this society, there would be a useless 
waste of the funds that were intended 
for the employment of teachers in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland and 
the remote corners thereof. It should 
be remembered that it was not in the 
power of the society to appoint teachers 
except suchas belonged tothe Established 
Church ; and he considered that it was 
absolutely necessary in the case of this 
society that an express provision should 
be made under which the Commission 
should have power to remove the existing 
tests. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 7, after ‘‘ endowments,” in- 
sert ‘‘including the removal of any religious 
tests or qualifications applicable to teachers.”’— 
(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he hoped 
the Government would accept these words, 
as he believed it was the general feeling 
among the Scotch Members that they 
should be inserted. It would be a very 
simple thing to put in the words without 
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coupling them with the name of any one 
society, but rather keeping them as at 
first moved by the hon. Member. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he concurred 
in the views expressed by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Webster) ; but the question 
was how were they to deal with the 
matter in a general clause? It would 
not do to have a general clause bur- 
dened with an individual exception ; and, 
therefore, he thought it would not do to 
name any particular society in that 
clause. The matter would, perhaps, 
come more naturally in the clause in 
which this society was specially included, 
and he would suggest that they should 
postpone the discussion on this question 
until they came to that clause. 

Mr. JERNINGHAM aaid, the 
Amendment as originally proposed by 
the hon. Member would be applicable to 
a great many persons in Scotland who 
would suffer from the introduction of 
such words; and he (Mr. Jerningham), 
as representing the Roman Catholics in 
this country, must enter a strong protest 
against the proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had justly 
said they should legislate for all, and not 
for one particular class. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, the hon. 
Member for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) 
wished to take advantage by this Bill 
to do damage to the Established Church. 
It was true that a great many High- 
landers left the Church in 1843; but as 
time went on there were a good many 
who, toall appearance, were very anxious 
to return. This Bill provided that if 
the funds of a society were not properly 
managed the Commissioners would take 
good care that such changes were made 
as to insure that they should be managed 
properly. Thegrievance broughtforward 

y the hon. Member (Mr. Webster) was 
not one of such a nature as to justify the 
acceptance of the Amendment he had 
proposed. It would be very invidious 
to mention only one society in the whole 
of Scotland, and would certainly be re- 
quedo? as very injurious to the Roman 

atholics ; and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council would not yield to the request 
that the Amendment should be inserted. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, the hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr 
Ewing) was somewhat uncharitable in 
imputing that the hon. Member for Aber- 
deen (Mr. Webster) had been actuated 
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by sectarian motives. The fact was that 
the only desire by which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen was actuated was that 
the funds set apart for educational pur- 
poses in the Highlands should should be 
made available for those purposes. The 
feeling on this subject had been very 
strong ever since the decision of the 
Court of Session that: none but teachers 
of the Established Church should teach 
in the schools referred to; and it was 
clearly wrong to allow a state of things 
that had the effect of neutralizing the 
benefits which might be obtained from 
the existing endowments. The object 
of the Amendment might, however, be 
met by inserting a clause at the end of 
the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, they ought to 
be very careful in not making it appear 
that trusts which were of a perfectly le- 
gitimate character were sectarian trusts, 
He quite sympathized with the objec- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) that there 
should no disqualification by reason of 
religious tests, but would ask him to 
withdraw the Amendment, on the under- 
standing that he (Mr. Mundella) would 
bring up certain words on the Report 
with the view of meeting the case. He 
was unable to accept the words of the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Gentle- 
man, but would himself bring up words 
that would give the Commissioners power 
to deal generally at their discretion with 
what would be deemed right in respect to 
this matter. 

‘Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was of opinion that some provision ought 
to be made in the Bill to enable the 
Commissioners to remove religious tests. 
It was not so very long since the Scottish 
Universities were closed to those who 
would not submit to the religious tests 
then imposed ; but since that time they 
had been able to get rid of all of them 
from the Universities, and there was a 
strong feeling in favour of their being 
removed in other quarters. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, after the assur- 
ance given by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council, he 
was willing to withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. BRYCE said, the Amendment 
he had placed on the Paper was that 


the words “‘ uniting two or more existing 
governing bodies or” be inserted after 
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the word ‘‘ and,” in line 9 of this clause. 
This Amendment had been put down 
wholly with a view of meeting a verbal 
difficulty in the construction of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
9, after ‘‘and,” insert “‘ uniting two or 
more existing bodies or.’”’—( Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was ro 
objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amonded, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 6 (Provisions where governing 
body wholly or partly consists of mem- 
bers of town councils, &c.) 

Mz. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in page 
8, line 12, to leave out from ‘‘ where” 
to ‘‘public body,” in line 15. This 
Amendment raised a very important 
principle—namely, whether these edu- 
cational endowments should be adminis- 
tered by close corporations, or by repre- 
sentative bodies. He did not desire to 
enter into any long argument; but he 
would like the Government to declare 
what the object was which they had in 
view, and who were the special parties 
they wished should be nominated. He 
would not say that the administration 
of Town Councils was perfect; but it 
was better than the administration of 
close corporations. Heriot’s Trust had 
been much discussed in connection with 
this Bill, and he thought the way in 
which those funds had been nursed by 
the Town Council was the strongest 
proof of the wise, and honest, and 
straightforward administration of these 
bodies that could be given. He could 
not see the object of the Government in 
giving the administration of these trusts 
to irresponsible bodies. His proposal 
was that the funds, being public funds, 
should be administered by Governors 
who were responsible to the public. He 
recognized the necessity of giving the 
new Commission very large and exten- 
sive powers; but they ought only to 
give such powers as were necessary. The 
powers conferred on the Commission 
ought to be restricted. The people of 
Scotland had been entrusted with the 
management of the primary education ; 
and he was at a loss to know why a 
Liberal Government should propose a 
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close corporation in this particular case, 
which would not be responsible to the 
public, over which Parliament would 
have no control, and which could do as 
it liked with the funds. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
12, to leave out from ‘‘ where” to 
‘public body,” in line 15, both in- 
clusive.—(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
he had made a very large concession 
last Saturday, and it was not necessary 
to discuss the whole question of Govern- 
ing Bodies over again. These trusts, 
it must be remembered, were not derived 
from taxation, and he could not admit 
the electoral principle absolutely to the 
exclusion of any other. What had been 
done in this Bill had never been done 
in any other measure ; and there never 
had been a more liberal provision for 
the representation of the people in a 
measure dealing with endowments than 
this Bill contained. Who were the Go- 
verning Body of Heriot’s Trust? Three- 
fourths of the Town Council; and who 
were the other fourth ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY: Ministers of 
the Established Church. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Quite so; but 
surely if they got Town Councils, and 
school boards, and ministers, they might 
go to people outside to help the adminis- 
tration of the funds, especially in regard 
to technical and scientific instruction ; 
men who were well acquainted with 
applied science, and who could give the 
best advice, both to the board and to 
the Town Council, as to the method of 
providing technical education. There 
was no provision necessary for allowing 
these persons to be appointed in their 
respective localities. Nothing had worked 
better in the English endowed school 
system than the fact that there were a 
certain number of gentlemen -— some 
from the great Universities, some emi- 
nent in science—who took great pains 
to assist with their advice and experi- 
ence the Governing Bodies in matters of 
this kind. Mr. Mark Firth had recently 
given a magnificent endowment to Shef- 
field ; how was the Governing Body con- 
stituted ? At itsown request it contained 
a certain portion of the Town Council, 
a certain number of the school board, 
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some gentlemen from the London Uni- 
versity, Professor Roscoe, of Manchester, 
the President of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and a numberof other gentlemen possess- 
ing special knowledge and ability to aid 
the elected members in forming the best 
scheme. The present Amendment was 
hardly a reward for the concession he 
made last Saturday. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had misrepresented the 
proposal he had placed before the Com- 
mittee. He did not propose that three- 
fourths of the Governing Body should 
consist of members of the Town Council 
and school boards; but that the mem- 
bers should be elected by school boards 
or Town Councils, and he had drawn 
the Amendment precisely with the view 
of attaining the object the right hon. 
Gentleman indicated—namely, to enable 
school boards and Town Councils to 
bring in such gentlemen from outside 
as were specially qualified to aid the ad- 
ministration of theseendowments. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman explain the 
method by which those gentlemen were 
to be introduced into the Governing 
Bodies? He thought the Committee 
were entitled to some explanation as to 
what the Government hoped to do, and 
how they hoped to aceomplish their ob- 
ject. ‘There should be added to the 

resent Governing Bodies a certain num- 
“ of men specially qualified in respect 
te education, to give advice and guid- 
ance to the Governing Bodies; and, at 
the same time, they should be indirectly 
under the influence of public opinion, 
so that the public might be satisfied that 
they were gentlemen who knew, and who 
understood and would pay attention to 
the education of the people. He was 
quite prepared to have the clause limited 
so as to provide that a certain proportion 
of members which the school boards and 
Town Councils elected should be outside 
those bodies. Having made that expla- 
nation, he thought the Government must 
have some special object in view in de- 
siring to cast discredit on popular Re- 
presentative Bodies; and it was quite 
true the Committee were not dealing 
with public rates, but they were dealing 
with public funds, and it was only be- 
cause they were public funds that they 
were entitled to deal with them by a 
public measure. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
wish to repeat what he had already eaid 
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as to the constitution of Governing 
Bodies; but he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken rather with re- 
gard to the new sub-section which he 
would introduce than with regard to the 
question raised by the hon. Member. 
The contention of the hon. Member was 
that these Governing Bodies should con- 
sist mainly of representatives of public 
bodies. With regard to the other por- 
tion of the dispute between the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Member 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), as to men outside 
their own Body, he would give an in- 
stance as to the way in which such men 
had been elected. The Town Council 
of Edinburgh had the power, in regard 
to the Curatorial Board of the Edin- 
burgh University, of electing four out of 
the seven members of the Board; and 
they had almost always elected at least 
one member who was not connected with 
the Town Council. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman had selected 
an unfortunate instance in support of his 
view. The Town Council of Edinburgh 
had the patronage of the University of 
Edinburgh up to a recent period, and 
the results of that patronage with re- 
gard to higher education proved the 
truth of the enlightened opinion of 
educationists throughout the world— 
that popular representation in matters 
of culture and art was not only unne- 
cessary, but might be injurious. What 
was to be said as to the results of 
such a system could not be better said 
than in an article which appeared in 
The Edinburgh Review, in 1834, written 
by one of the most profound thinkers of 
this country. The article was written 
immediately after the revelations made 
on the subject of the management of 
the Edinburgh University. ‘The writer 
said— 


‘Tt is melancholy that such a system should 
be tolerated in our country. The Edinburgh 
Town Council were, from their education and 
rank in society, wholly destitute of that infor- 
mation and intelligence which such patrons 
ought to possess; they were a collection of in- 
dividuals, numerous, transitory, obscure 
wholly incapable of an active exercise of their 
trust... .. The history of the University 
shows that the highest merit, and the public 
opinion of that merit, most emphatically pro- 
nounced, have never in a single instance pre- 
vailed, when a perverse influence has been ade- 
quately brought to bear on the electors. .. . - 
The most transcendent claims were of no avail 
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Alarge proportion of the electors were neces- 
sarily in dependent relations, and some hardly 
above the condition of paupers. They were 
thus wholly incapacitated from resisting the 
various sinister influences which assailed their 
integrity ; and even !direct bribery, which is 
known sometimes to have been tried, was pro- 
bably not always unsuccessful... . . Indeed, 
it is only in a country far behind in all that 
regards the theory and practice of education 
that the notion of entrusting a body like a 
municipal magistracy with such a trust would 
not be treated with derision ..... and their 
continuance as patrons would seal the downfall 
of the University of Edinburgh.” 





That fate had fortunately been averted 
by wise legislation ; and he hoped the 
example in that case might be a warn- 
ing to the Committee ‘as to entrusting 
powers relating to education of the 
higher sort to public representation, 
when representation was not necessary 
for dealing with such questions. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that up to 
the time referred to by his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Ayrshire (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) the Town Council of 
Edinburgh had been a close Corporation. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOK said, that 
was perfectly true; but the writer (Sir 
William Hamilton), in the collected 
edition of his works, published in 1858, 
after the reform of the Town Council, 
repeated his regret that they still were 
unable satisfactorily to act as patrons of 
the University. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that even as 
a close Corporation it had well managed 
the affairs of the Edinburgh University ; 
and from the time when the Corporation 
had been reformed, the date at which 
the management had been taken out of 
the hands of the Town Council, the 
University had attained to its highest 
eminence, for it had certainly reached 
nothing higher since. The Amendment 
now before the Committee raised one of 
the most important principles in the 
Bill; and he thought the Committee 
would not object to devote some little 
time to the consideration of it. The 
principle was that of the representative 
element in the Governing Bodies. He 
would not occupy the time of the Com- 


mittee repeating the arguments he had | { 
|remind the House that under the Bill 


already used on the Motion that the 
Speaker leave the Chair; but would 
simply say that in dealing with Trusts 
in such a way as to imply that they were 
public funds, they ought to make full 
provision that the funds should be ad- 
ministered in the same way as other 
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public property. The whole of the 
opposition to the representative element 
in the Governing Bodies was based 
on the state of matters as it existed 
in England, and because Englishmen 
seemed always to think that it was 
necessary to thrust every Scotch institu- 
tion into an English mould. In the 
English Act provision had been made 
for the representative element in Govern- 
ing Bodies such as was now asked for in 
the Scotch Bill; but then, in England, 
the endowments had almost all been 
close bodies, and in them even a limited 
introduction of the representative element 
was a decided improvement; whereas in 
Scotland, as he had already shown, 107 
out of 199 Trusts had,under the founders’ 
directions, had at least two-thirds of the 
Governing Bodies members of the Town 
Council ; and, therefore, it was anything 
but a reform in them to make no more 
provision for the representative element 
than was proposed in this Bill. He 
again wished to ask why it was that the 
right hon. Gentleman, the Government, 
and those who educated the Government 
in this matter, whoever they might be, 
showed such a want of confidence in the 
representative element as to desire to re- 
duce it where it had existed? The right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of the neces- 
sity of having scientific persons and educa- 
tionists on the Trusts. He, too, thought 
that desirable, but not altogether neces- 
sary. Those Trusts, and the Edinburgh 
Trusts in particular, had hitherto ad- 
mirably managed their endowments 
without any special knowledge of that 
kind, because they had, like sensible 
men, always taken advice on such 
matters from men having the necessary 
qualifications; and, acting on that advice, 
their management had hitherto been 
productive of the greatest good. He 
would not repeat what he had already 
said at a former stage of the Bill re- 
garding the excellent management of 
the Heriot’s Trust, beyond expressing 
the regret that so many Members had 
allowed themselves to be poisoned by 
statements that were almost calumnious 
in their character. He would like to 


the Commissions would have power to 
reduce the number of the Governing 
Bodies. The Colebrooke Commission 
had recommended that in no case should 
the Governing Body exceed 15; and if 
any such number as that were to be the 
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limit of new Governing Bodies, they 
would only be required to select a num- 
ber of the members of Town Councils; 
and if these bodies did not consist of 
persons having the qualifications which 
the right hon. Gentleman desiderated, 
still there were some men among them 
who possessed such qualifications, and, 
doubtless, they would be selected as the 
members of the new Governing Bodies. 
But, besides, it was extremely likely 
that the Town Councils would be per- 
mitted to elect men not members of the 
Town Council ; and if that were so, they 
would be enabled to choose persons to 
represent them if there were none among 
their own number who had the quali- 
fications upon which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman laid so much stress. Further, 
he would remind the Committee that 
the Governing Bodies would have very 
limited powers under the new schemes. 
It would be left to them to determine 
the proportion of any part of the funds. 
Their function would be simply to ad- 
minister the schemes within the strict 
lines laid down by the Commissioners. 
To do that the chief qualifications 
wanted were not high attainments in 
educational or other sciences, butcommon 
sense, diligence, honesty of purpose, 
and, above all, a sense of responsibility 
to the public. That was the most im- 
portant qualification of all; and where 
they had that to a large extent in a 
public Trust, that Trust could never go 
far wrong, as the weight of public 
opinion would be immediately brought 
to bear upon it. He reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Duke of Rich- 
mond, in introducing the Bill of 1879, 
distinctly stated that there had been no 
maladministration proved in the case of 
any Scotch endowment. It was ad- 
mitted that they had all been well 
administered up till that time, and in 
that respect presented a striking con- 
trast to the English endowments, in the 
case of which gross abuses had been 
shown to have extensively existed; yet 
it was proposed to apply to endowments 
in which there had been no abuses 
measures which had only been warranted 
in the case of England by the corrupt 
condition of things which had been 
utterly unknown in Scotland. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would make 
the concession to public opinion which 
was asked for by the Amendment before 
the Committee. 


Mr. Dick-Peddie 
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Mr. BUCHANAN said, thehon. Mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) had made an attack on the 
Town Council of Edinburgh with re- 
gard to their administration of patron- 
age in Edinburgh University; but he 
had taken his instances from an anony- 
mous article published in the year 1834, 
when the Town Council was the closest 
of all close bodies, and consisted of only 
32 members. It seemed to him (Mr. 
Buchanan) that the argument would 
rather tell against the close Governing 
Bodies that might be established under 
this Bill. His contention with regard 
to the Board of Curators was this. Pre- 
vious to the University Act the patronage 
of the University was vested wholly in 
the Town Council. By that Act it was 
taken away from them to such an extent 
that they were left in a majority of 
four to three on the Board ; and yet, in 
the exercise of their power to elect 
members outside of their own body, 
they had almost invariably elected at 
least one who was outside their own 
body, thereby renouncing their actual 
majority on the Board. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that they were 
dealing now with an Amendment di- 
rected solely to the preservation of the 
vested interests of that institution of 
which some hon. Members seemed so 
proud—Heriot’s Hospital. It was in- 
tended, by this proposed Amendment, 
to tie up the hands of the Commis- 
sioners so that they should have no 
freedom of action at all. The clause, as 
it stood, did not prevent there being 
three-fourths in cases where the Com- 
missioners were satisfied that that would 
be right; but the Amendment was in- 
tended to insist that there should be 
two-thirds in every case whether there 
was any electoral principle at all just 
now or not. That he thought was going 
further than was absolutely necessary, 
or than was expedient; and he was in 
favour of leaving the matter pretty 
much as it stood at present. The hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick- 
Peddie) had accused other hon. Gentle- 
men of making calumnious statements 
about that somewhat rotten institution 
—Heriot’s Hospital. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE: I said certain 
persons—not hon. Members. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, of course, 
those certain persons who were not 


willing to give Heriot’s Hospital all 
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the concessions it had been so clamorous 
in asking for. He did not believe in 
Heriot’s Hospital quite so much as the 
hon. Gentleman did, and did not be- 
lieve it had been quite so well managed 
as the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
think. Was it a calumnious statement 
to say that in the year 1878 that insti- 
tution spent £818 16s. 1d. in deputations 
to London? It was a charitable endow- 
ment, and that was the way in which 
the charity money was spent. There 
had been deputations up for ever so 
long this year, and, no doubt, next year’s 
account would show an even larger ex- 
penditure upon them. Then they were 
also told that the schools educated 5,000 
children, at four times the cost that ought 
to be incurred for the purpose, and that 
was another instance which led them to 
disbelieve in the admirable management 
of Heriot’s Trust. They would like to 
see the institution placed under the sur- 
veillance of the Commissioners, in order 
that the Governing Body might, if neces- 
sary, be placed upon a better footing, 
and that abuses might be checked. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he thought the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) was rather hard upon Heriot’s Trust 
when he accused them of the malad- 
ministration of their funds, because of 
their deputations to London. The spend- 
ing of the money seemed to him to rest 
really at the door of those who had been 
attempting to rob the citizens of Edin- 
burgh of the funds which were left to 
them. [Mr. Anperson: Absurd.] How- 
ever, he quite acknowledged that the 
proposals made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman were a great improvement on 
the former proposals, and even on those 
which were in the printed Bill; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman would only go 
a little further he might frame proposals 
which would meet with general accept- 
ance. The weak point of the Bill seemed 
to him to be the want of sufficient pro- 
tection for the interests of poor children, 
and he thought they might assume that 
where a founder had left the control of 
his endowment to representative trustees, 
they were the best guardians of the 
rights of the beneficiaries to whom the 
money was left. He thought that if the 
right hon. Gentleman would so alter 
his proposal as to provide that two- 
thirds or one-third, as the case might 
be, of the new Governing Bodies should 
be appointed by the former Governing 
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Bodies under the original rusts, that 
was an arrangement which might be 
accepted. It was true that the right 
hon. Gentleman secured two-thirds of 
representative members; but he pro- 
ceeded afterwards, in the latter part of 
the clause, to give power to the Com- 
missioners to water down that two- 
thirds or one-third by the introduction 
at their dissolution of whatever school 
board members they might choose to 
appoint. But it must be remembered 
that the interests of the school board 
members might be very different from 
those of the beneficiaries under the 
trusts ; and if the Commissioners chose 
to use their power, of introducing any 
number they liked of school board mem- 
bers, they might take away from the 
beneficiaries a very large sum which 
they would otherwise enjoy. In an 
Amendment which he (Mr. A. Grant) 
intended to move a little further down, 
he proposed to make it clear that these 
Town Councils or other public bodies 
might be allowed to select members of 
the new Governing Bodies outside them- 
selves, and he thought that would be 
useful. Perhaps the clause provided for 
that at present, but it did not seem to 
him to be quite clear. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
that proposal. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
deviate from the concession he had al- 
ready made. He had gone as far as 
he thought it right to go in fettering 
the action of the Commissioners, and 
he could not consent to go any further. 
So far as Heriot’s Hospital was con- 
cerned, it must be remembered that 
this Bill was not for Heriot’s Hospital 
alone, but for the general government of 
all these trusts. ‘There had never been 
any Endowed School Bill which had 
fettered the action of the Commissioners 
in the appointment of the Governing 
Body—they had been governed entirely 
by their own good sense and discretion, 
and he believed that when the words 
‘adequate provision ’’ were put in, no 
Commissioners would think of omitting 
from the Governing Body a number of 
the representatives of Heriot’s less than 
those who would now be omitted by 
this Bill. He believed the same thing 
would happen whether the words were 
put in or not, and it was not just or fair 
to lay down a rule that in all cases two- 
thirds of the Governing Body should 














derive their qualification from election. 
In some small trusts there were only five 
members—trusts, for instance, of £50 or 
£100. How could two-thirds of five 
derive their qualification from election ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, the indignation 
into which several hon. Members had 
lashed themselves about Heriot’s Trust 
was perfect nonsense, so far as this 
Amendment was concerned, for whether 
it was carried or not the position of 
Heriot’s Trust would remain precisely 
the same. The only question was, how 
far should they go? What had been 
said by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick), against Governing Bodies 
being popularly elected, really applied 
to the proposals of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in regard to some of the most 
important Trusts in Scotland, quite as 
much asthe proposal of his hon. Friend. 
The question was not as to election, for 
the principle of election was generally 
admitted—it was simply how far should 
they go? As to the impossibility of 
dividing five members into thirds, that 
could be easily remedied by converting 
the odd number into an even one. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, this was a 
matter in which it was only reasonable 
that there should be difference of opi- 
nion. He thought the proposals of the 
Government were generally acceptable, 
and he hoped the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) would 
not proceed to a division. He thought 
the concession made as to Governing 
Bodies on which there was no popular 
representation at all was a very valu- 
able one, and that they ought to meet 
the Government on that point. He 
differed from what had been said by 
one hon. Member (Mr. A. Grant), with 
respect to school board members, for he 
thought that school board members had 
special qualifications for membership of 
Governing Bodies ; but he was dissatis- 
fied with the way in which the exist- 
ing school hoards were elected, and he 
hoped the Government would turn their 
attention to this subject, and abolish 
the cumulative vote, which prevented 
school boards from being fairly repre- 
sentative of the wishes of a majority of 
the people. In almost every parish in 
Scotland these school boards, as now 
elected, represented some small sectarian 
interests; and he believed the school 
board elections had done more to foment 
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sectaiian feeling throughout Scotland 
than anything else. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he 
would support the appeal for the with- 
drawal of the Amendment, because the 
proposal of the Government was for a 
minimum—not less than two-thirds—so 
that, in certain cases, a much larger 
proportion might be given. It was im- 
possible, of course, in a clause which 
referred to endowments generally, to 
legislate for particular cases ; and, there- 
fore, the decision was left to the Com- 
missioners to give what proportion they 
pleased, so long as it was not less than 
two-thirds. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he thought 
they were almost bound as a matter of 
courtesy to accept the concession given ; 
but he was afraid the concession was ren- 
dered valueless by the last part of [the 
sub-section. They must look at the pos- 
sibilities of the case. Suppose the Go- 
verning Body consisted of 24 members. 
Under the Government clause, 16 of 
them would have to be popularly elected ; 
but there was no limit to the number 
who were to come from the school board, 
so that there might be nine members of 
a school board, and only seven popularly 
elected. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 95; 
Noes 12: Majority 83.—(Div. List, 
No. 293.) 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that, with- 
out taking up the time of the Committee, 
he wished to move his Amendment, the 
effect of which was to secure that in 
Governing Bodies, if there were more 
than two-thirds of the members with 
representative qualifications, then that 
proportion should remain. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that under a 
new scheme the Commissioners would 
respect the existing proportion of mem- 
bers; but it was better, he thought, that 
the Amendment should be inserted, to 
insure that this should be done. 


Amendment proposed, 

Tn page 3, line 18, after ‘‘ that,” leave out to 
“consist,” in line 19, inclusive, and insert “ the 
governing body shall consist in a not less pro- 
portion than in the present governing body.’ — 
(Mr. Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped that 
after the remarks he had made the Com- 
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mittee would not be called upon to dis- 
cuss this further, and the last division 
showed that opinion was decidedly against 
it. He had gone as far as he possibly 
could, and he could not really accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he would 
withdraw the Amendment, seeing that 
he had no hope of carrying it. It was 
sufficient that he had made his pro- 
test. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, 
Amendment made, in page 3, line 18, 
by leaving out ‘‘ a majority,” and insert- 
ing “‘ two-thirds.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the clause 
as it now stood left it open to the Com- 
missioners to entirely dispense with the 
services of Town Councils and other 
public bodies; but it was important to 
the administration of these trusts that 
they should be continued under such 
management. He did not wish to make 
any reflection upon the school boards of 
Scotland; but their financial adminis- 
tration had not been particularly suc- 
cessful. The administration of the funds 
of the trust was of the greatest import- 
ance; and now that it was provided that 
there should be not more than two- 
thirds as the proportion of representa- 
tion, then he thought that provision 
should be made that the two-thirds 
should be members of the Town Coun- 
cil, leaving the remaining third to be 
the school board or others interested in 
education. With this object he proposed 
to leave out the words ‘‘ persons elected 
by,” so that the clause would read, 
“two-thirds shall consist of the Town 
Council.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
19, leave out, ‘‘persons elected by.”— 
(Mfr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Question, “That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
gathered that the intention of the Go- 
vernment was different from what he 
intended by his Amendment, for the 
words ‘persons elected by the Town 
Council”? would not necessarily imply 
that they would be members of the 
Council. Believing it was desirable to 
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put this beyond doubt, he suggested the 
addition of the words, in line 20, ‘from 
its own members.”’ 


Amendment proposed, in line 20, after 
‘‘ elected,” insert ‘‘from its own mem- 
bers.””-—( Ir. Preston Bruce.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WARTON rose to Order. The 
Committee had already agreed that 
‘persons elected by” should stand 
part of the clause ; and, therefore, they 
had got beyond the point where it was 
proposed to insert the words. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, pending the ruling on 
the point of Order, he would explain 
that the intention of the clause was not 
to restrict the selection of persons by 
the Town Council to members of their 
own body. It would be an advantage, 
he thought, to leave them free to choose 
their own members if they thought fit, 
or, on the other hand, they might take 
some or all from outside, if they cared 
to do so. The matter was left entirely 
open, and that was preferable to limit- 
ing the power as the Amendment sug- 
gested. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was an 
important point whether the Commission 
should have the power to compel the 
Town Council to elect from their own 
body, or whether the Town Council 
should have power to elect from their 
own number. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rovur) said, there would be no com- 
pulsion on the Town Council or other 
body to elect from their own number or 
from outside. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, it 
was not necessary for him to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice, the object of which was to pro- 
vide for the point just decided—that 
persons elected by the Town Council or 
other body need not necessarily be mem- 
bers of such body. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, the Amend- 
ment he had to move was the omission 
of the sub-section after ‘aforesaid.’ 
This raised the question whether mem- 
bers of a school board who were to 
form part of the new Governing Body 
were to be included in the two-thirds or 
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not. He was by no means hostile to 
members of a school board being on 
the Governing Bodies of institutions 
for mixed or higher education; but he 
did object to their being put on as part 
of the concession they were supposed to 
have got towards the maintenance of 
representation on these new bodies. He 
remembered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on introducing the Bill, said he 
hoped to make a satisfactory proposal 
with regard to the constitution of these 
new bodies; but it seemed to him that 
the second half of the sub-section really 
took away a great part of the value 
given by the first part, because, in intro- 
ducing members of the school board as 
Part of the representative element, the 

overnment were combining together 
two principles which had been separately 
contended for. Some Members of the 
Committee had urged Amendments with 
the view of establishing a new Governing 
Body on the old lines ; others, and espe- 
cially the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay), had contended 
for the principle of popular represen- 
tation pure and simple; and these last 
were willing, he knew, that members of 
school boards should be included in the 
two-thirds majority. When he moved 
to strike out the reference to school 
board representation in these new 
bodies, it must be distinctly understood 
that he was very far from having an ob- 
jection per se to school board members 
forming part of the new Governing 
Bodies; but everyone who knew anything 
of elections in the large towns knew that 
school board elections were exceedingly 
unsatisfactory. Instead of individuals 
being elected because of their educa- 
tional knowledge and the probability of 
their being able to discharge the duties 
attending the office in a satisfactory 
manner, they were often elected on sec- 
tarian grounds. Therefore, it seemed 
to him that by introduction of a large 
school board element on these new Go- 
verning Bodies a very dangerous secta- 
rian element might be imported, an ele- 
ment which had not hitherto appeared 
on such Governing Bodies. 


Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
20, after ‘‘ aforesaid,’”’ leave out to end 
of sub-section.—( Mr. Buchanan.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


dr. Buchanan 


{COMMONS} 








Mr. MU NDELLA said, he hoped 
this Amendment would not be pressed. 
It was a plain direction to the Commis- 
sioners that they should, in a large num- 
ber of trusts, put some members of 
school boards on the Governing Bodies. 
Whatever might be the method of school 
board elections, and however objection- 
able that method might be, there could 
be no doubt that the school boards of 
of Scotland did their work exceedingly 
well. They might be elected in a sec- 
tarian manuer, on Independent, or Pres- 
byterian, or on Free Church principles ; 
but then he was afraid that a good many 
Members of the House of Commons 
were elected in the same way. But, 
however the candidates were elected, the 
school boards had done their work well; 
they were bodies especially charged 
with the duty of education, and to keep 
them off these Governing Bodies would 
be really to cast a slur on school boards. 
If two-thirds were made up of members 
of Town Councils, what room would be 
left for school board representation on 
the Governing Body ? 

Dr. CAMERON said, he hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed to a 
division, for, of course, there was not 
the slightest chance of its being carried. 
And there was not much principle in- 
volved either, for the one body was popu- 
larly elected quite as much as the other. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, it was not 
correct to say that school boards were 
popularly elected, the fact was they were 
not. So much were they affected by 
sectarian feeling that constituents would 
not take the trouble to vote—witness 
the last election in Edinburgh, where 
only 12,000 voted out of 24,000. Ifthe 
men elected to the school board hada 
knowledge of educationit would be some- 
thing; but they had not, and he thought 
the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Hen- 
derson) had stated the objections when 
he concluded by saying they were not 
fit members of a Governing Body, and 
he looked forward to the time when 
school boards would be got rid of. He 
trusted his hon. Friend would stand to 
his Amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had not 
the slightest intention of casting a slur 
upon school boards, and he thought he 
had carefully guarded himself against 
that. He should have thought that in 
the third that was left there was room 
for members of the school board, whom 
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the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think would be unduly shut out. But 
considering the evident sense of the 
Committee, he would withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
was not quite certain whether the words 
“public bodies”? would or would not in- 
clude ‘‘ parochial boards.” It was a 
fact that in Scotland at the present time 
“parochial boards” did pay a consider- 
able sum, perhaps 15 per cent, towards 
education ; and it did not seem unreason- 
able that they might be thought fit by 
the Commissioners, under special circum- 
stances, to be appointed. If the words 
“public bodies” were allowed to include 
“parochial boards,” then he would be 
satisfied ; but, if not, then he hoped his 
Amendment would be accepted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
23, after ‘‘ boards” insert ‘‘ and paro- 
chial board or parochial boards.” —( Mr. 
Cochran- Patrick.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.’ 


Me. MUN DELLA said, he could 
not accept the Amendment. Parochial 
Boards were ex-officio administrators of 
the Poor Law, and he had the very 
strongest objections to associating the 
machinery for dealing with pauperism 
with educational matters. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MUNDELLA moved, in page 3, 
line 33, after ‘‘extent’’ to insert “ not 
less than one-half.” 

Mr. WARTON asked, would the 
words exactly read? It seemed to him 
that the word “‘ being’ was necessary to 
we context—‘“‘ being not less than one- 

alf,” 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the hon. and 
learned Member was so successful in 
maintaining his points of phraseology 
that he scarcely liked to differ from him. 
Certainly, it did seem to him that the 
word should be added, and he would 
move the Amendment in that form. 

Amendment proposed, in page 3, line 
83, after ‘“‘ extent,” insert ‘‘ being not 
less than one-half.””—( Mr. Mundelia.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MUNDELLA moved to insert a 
hew sub-section to the clause. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 3, at end, insert as a new sub-section 
—“(3.) Where the governing body of any 
educational endowment as at present constituted 
includes no persons deriving their qualification 
as members thereof, either directly or indirectly, 
from their election to be members of the town 
council of any burgh or of any other public 
body, provision shall be made in any scheme 
under this Act relating to such endowment that 
the governing body thereof as altered by such 
scheme shall consist to such extent, not less 
than one third, as the Commissioners shall 
determine, of persons elected by such town 
council or school board or other public body as 
the Commissioners, having regard to the locality 
or localities interested in such endowment, shall 
determine.” —(Mr. Mundella.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he was 
not favourable to the Amendment, and 
it appeared to him it would tie up the 
hands of the Commission. In most 
cases 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order. He 
moved that the word ‘being’ be 
inserted in the proposed Amendment 
after the word ‘‘ extent.’ 
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Amendment proposed, to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by inserting the 
word “‘ being”’ between the words “ ex- 
tent’’ and ‘‘ not.””—( Mr. Warton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ being’ be 
there inserted,” put, and egreed to. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL resumed. In 
most cases it might be desirable there 
should be some representative element 
on the Governing Body of an endow- 
ment; but this Amendment would make 
it obligatory on the Commissioners to in- 
troduce the representative element to the 
extent of not less than one-third, where 
there might have been nothing of a re- 
presentative element before. Now, there 
were many endowments which were, to a 
considerable extent, of a private nature, 
and where the Trustees or Governing 
Body had always been persons in an offi- 
cial position, who were so nominated by 
the founder, or so provided for in the 
founder’s will, but not members of town 
councils, or school boards, or other pub- 
lic bodies in the way defined by the pre- 
vious section. To make it in all cases 
imperative that so large a proportion 
of the new Governing Body as one- 
third should consist of such persons 
might in some cases be inconvenient. 
He could give an instance of a case 
that came before the late Commis- 
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sioners, where the obligation to appoint 
members with these qualifications would 
have been exceedingly inconvenient. 
It was a Roman Catholic endowment, 
and it would have been out of the 
question to appoint Town Councillors or 
members of a school board to act with 
the other members of the Governing 
Body. He thought, in most cases, there 
would be no objection to have members 
of the school board; but what he ob- 
jected to in the Amendment was the 
large proportion of these which was 
prescribed. He should not be sorry if 
the Amendment were withdrawn, and 
the matter left entirely to the Commis- 
sioners; but if it was to be pressed, it 
was not, he thought, an unreasonable 
request to substitute the word ‘‘more”’ 
for ‘‘less,”’ so that it should read, ‘‘ not 
more than one-third, as the Commis- 
sioners may determine,” &c. 





Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed new sub-section, in line 7, leave out 
‘* less,” and insert ‘‘ more.” —(M/r. J. A. 
Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘less’ stand part of the proposed new 
sub-section.” 


Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he should be 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman could 
see his way clear to withdraw this Sub- 
section 8. He was aware that this was 
denominated one of those concessions 
that would be acceptable to the people 
of Scotland; but he did not think, if the 
matter were fully debated, and the views 
of Scotch Members considered rather 
than pressure from outside, there would 
have been so many of these concessions 
made. It was deeply to be regretted 
that when a Bill of this kind was brought 
forward, and when a Commission was 
to be appointed in whom considerable 

owers were to be vested, that the 

ouse should take on itself the power 
of the Commissioners, who would make 
inquiry, would go into the thing, and 
do what in their opinion they considered 
right. He hoped the sub-section would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, there was a 
good deal of sense and sound argument 
in what had been advanced. When he 
put in this sub-section, certainly he and 
his advisers had not considered the im- 
portance of guarding the cases of such 
trusts as those to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Glasgow (Mr. 


Hr. J. A. Campbell 
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J. A. Campbell) referred; but since he 
had looked into these trusts he had 
found that there were cases in which it 
would be very inconvenient to introduce 
the elective principle. For instance, 
such a case as a Roman Catholic Trust, 
where the sole object was the education of 
youth for the priesthood, it would be 
impossible to put members of these pub- 
lic bodies on the Governing Body of such 
a Trust, they being of other religious 
persuasions. He thought, therefore, he 
must accept the Amendment or make a 
special provision for such cases, and it 
would be best, perhaps, to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the University of Glasgow. Proper di- 
rection had been given to the Commis- 
sioners by pointing to the fact that it 
was intended the principle should be 
carried out, that not less than one- 
third of elective representation should be 
put on the Governing Body; but they 
must have a certain power to deal with 
Roman Catholic Trusts, and other Trusts 
of a religious character. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, he was quite 
aware that, as far as Members of the 
House were concerned, there was a 
strong feeling in favour of the Bill and 
against concession ; but he did not know 
that many hon. Gentlemen had taken 
the opportunity of explaining the Bill 
and this provision to their constituents, 
and getting the opinion of their consti- 
tuents upon the measure. He was sure 
the apathy of Scotch Members arose 
from the fact that the Bill had not been 
discussed in Scotland, except in two or 
three constituencies. As far as he was 
personally concerned, he had taken a 
very strong interest in this measure, and 
he had thought it to be his duty last 
October to call a meeting of his con- 
stituents, and to explain to them the 
provisions of the Bill and the course he 
intended to take with regard to it. Fully 
3,000 of the electors attended the meet- 
ing, and he was happy to say that they 
expressed approval of the view he took 
and the Amendments he intended to 
propose. He rather thought that if 
all the Scotch Members had taken a 
similar course, the Committee would 
have found a much stronger feeling on 
the part of the people of Scotland against 
this provision than had appeared during 
the course of the discussion. In answer 
to the hon. Member for Roxburghshire 
(Mr. A. Elliot), he had stated that the 
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feeling of Scotland was against this 
Amendment; but he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) would 
not minimize what had been called the 
concession on that ground. It had been 
stated that it would be necessary to deal 
with Roman Catholic endowments; but, 
as the right hon. Gentleman well knew, 
in Scotland there were Roman Catholics 
represented on the school boards, and 
there was nothing to hinder those repre- 
sentatives being elected to the Govern- 
ing Bodies of endowments in which their 
communion was concerned. He (Mr. 
Henderson) hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not give way on the clause 
he had submitted to the Committee ; and 
he must say that the intention which 
the right hon. Gentleman had announced 
last Saturday had weighed with him in 
the course he had taken in regard to the 
clause. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he hoped the Vice 
President of the Council would reconsider 
his decision as to adopting the Amend- 
ment. He thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man would find it anawkward acceptance 
tohave made. He saw considerable diffi- 
culties in the way of persevering with 
the Amendment. How, for instance, 
would they find their Commissioners ? 
In some cases they would it desirable to 
have a half or two-thirds elected ; but 
what they were doing in the Amendment 


was to lay down a hard-and-fast line [ 


that there never should be more than 
one-third elected. He would suggest 
that, unexpected difficulties having pre- 
sented themselves, the point should be 
relegated to the stage of Report, and 
that before that time the matter should 
be carefully considered. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, the 
sub-section, modified by the acceptance 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. J. A. Campbell), would 
not make the clause satisfactory. There 
were many places where it might be ex- 
ceedingly desirable to make the new 
Governing Body largely constituted of 
elected representatives ; and to introduce 
this restriction, or to prevent more than 
one-third of such members being placed 
upon the Governing Body, would be a 
wrong thing to do. In the former divi- 
sion, when he voted against the pro- 
posal to have in all cases two-thirds, he 
did it, not with any feeling of dislike to 
Governing Bodies constituted in this 
way, but because of a feeling that, in 
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laying down a hard-and-fast line to 
apply in every case, difficulties would be 
sure to arise, and the best Governing 
Bodies could not be formed in each case 
in reference to the characteristics of each 
particular endowment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was ex- 
tremely anxious to meet the wishes of 
the Committee, and, at the same time, 
to keep faith with them. That in the 
Governing Bodies of all public trusts 
there should be not less than one-third 
elected members was laid down in the 
concession he had made last Saturday ; 
but he thought it must be obvious to 
every reasonable member of the Com- 
mittee that there might be some excep- 
tional cases, and that they must give 
some sort of margin. He would, there- 
fore, ask his hon. Friend opposite (Mr. 
J. A. Campbell) to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and allow his (Mr. Mundella’s) 
Amendment to be introduced just as it 
stood; and, on Report, he would endea- 
vour to bring up a Proviso at the end of 
the clause which would meet the case of 
Roman Catholics and other exceptional 
cases. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to forget that a Pro- 
viso intended to meet this case stood 
already in his (Mr. Webster’s) name in 
connection with a subsequent clause— 
namely, Clause 48. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he should 
be content to leave the matter in the 
way suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man; and he would, therefore, withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was 
unfortunate to introduce sectarian ques- 
tions in a matter of this kind. In the 
cases in which this Roman Catholic 
question arose, he did not think they 
were Trusts at all, because, when they 
had a great number of Trusts connected 
with religion, how were they going to 
apply the same principle? There might 
be considerable difference between the 
Established Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church, and between the Estab- 
lished Church and the Free Church, and 
the same principle would apply through- 
out. Were they going to carry the same 
principle into the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Christian Knowledge, which 
was a sectarian Trust connected with the 
Established Church, or how did they 
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propose to deal with it? But, as he had 
said, in dealing with educational endow- 
ments, he did not see why sectarian 
differences should be at all raised. The 
question applied not only to Roman 
Catholic endowments, but to a great 
many others. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he wished 
to move, in page 3, at end, to add the 
following sub-section :— 

‘Where the governing body of any educa- 

tional endowment as at present constituted 
consists in part of persons deriving their quali- 
fication as members thereof from their holding 
certain public offices, provision shall be made in 
any scheme under this Act relating to such 
endowment that the governing body thereof as 
altered by such scheme shall consist to such 
extent as the Commissioners shall determine of 
persons holding the said public offices, but so 
that the proportion of such members of the 
governing body of such educational endowment 
shall not be greater than in the governing body 
as at present constituted.” 
Having provided for the elected mem- 
bers, who were now upon Governing 
Bodies, he thought there should be 
similar regard paid to the claims of 
those who were not elected, but who 
were members of existing Governing 
Bodies, in virtue of holding certain pub- 
lic offices. He trusted that this pro- 
posal was not too late, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman would see his way 
to accept it. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he trusted 
the Committee would not accept the 
Amendment. They must trust to the 
Commission to act fairly. He hoped that 
his hon. Friend who had moved the 
Amendment would set a good example 
in this matter, and would act in a spirit 
of reliance upon the Commissioners, be- 
cause, for his own part, he had no fear 
at all but that they would deal justly 
with the interests committed to their 
charge. He hoped the Committee would 
not endeavour to lay down in any clause 
of this Bill a provision of this nature. 
If they did so, the only effect would 
be to hamper the working of the Com- 
mission. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON said, he wished 
to move the following sub-section :— 
Mr. J. W, Barclay 
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“(4.) Members of governing bodies so chosen 
by town councils or other public bodies shall 
hold their appointments for five years, and may 
then be re-elected.” 
There was nothing in this clause to de- 
termine the period during which mem- 
bers of Governing Bodies should hold 
office. If the matter were left to the 
Commissioners, they might so arrange 
things as to render the persons elected 
permanent members of the Board; but 
he thought the period of three years, 
which was the term for which Town 
Councils and school boards were elected, 
and which would in many cases operate 
on the constitution of Governing Bodies, 
was too short for the proper management 
of trusts. He had a great hope that 
Section 7 of this Bill would be largely 
operative in regard to secular and higher 
education. Some members of deputa- 
tions who had waited on him in London 
had pointed out to him that there was a 
feeling in Scotland that the period of 
three years was too short for even 
primary education. The elections would 
be too frequent, and he thought, there- 
fore, that the suggestion he now made 
that the period should be for five years, 
with eligibility for re-election, was worth 
considering. 

Amendment proposed, 
In page 3, at end, add the following sub- 


r section :—‘(4.) Members of governing bodies 


so chosen by town councils or other public 
bodies shall hold their appointments. for five 
years, and may then be re-elected.’’—(Ir. 
Williamson. ) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HENDERSON said, he sympa- 
thized with the hon. Member in putting 
down this Amendment, because it was 
evidently sought to prevent persons hav- 
ing a life tenure in their office, and also 
against their being removed too soon. 
No doubt there should be some sufficient 
time fixed, so as to secure that the mem- 
bers of the board would be able to make 
themselves familiar with the duties they 
would have to perform. He had hada 
pretty large experience of Town Coun- 
cils and school boards, and he knew 
something of the manner in which those 
bodies were constituted. The members 
of a new Governing Body would have 
to be elected in the same way as the 
school boards—that was to say, that 
although the machinery of popular re- 
presentation was not resorted to, the 
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Town Councils or the school boards 
would have to select the persons to 
representthem. Well, his experience of 
the manner in which these boards were 
constituted was, that if a term of service 
was fixed, an impression was created 
that the persons elected were only to 
serve for that term. If they were to 
provide that a member should be ap- 
pointed for three years or five years, the 
impression was at once created that 
when he had served for three years or five 
years, he had filled the office for all the 
time it was intended he should serve, 
and that he should then give place to 
someone else. Thus he was afraid they 
would not secure the continuity of ser- 
vice that was desirable. He did not 
say that it was the intention of the hon. 
Member to create the impression that 
these persons should only be appointed 
for a certain period, but that that would 
be the effect of the Amendment on a 
Town Council or a school board. In 
the case of a Free Library with which 
he was connected in Dundee for many 
years, the Town Council had elected one- 
half of the board of management from 
themselves, and one-half from the resi- 
denters outside their own body. This 
was done annually by every new Town 
Council; and it had been found that in 
this way continuity was practically se- 
cured. Those who were familiar with 
the duties were retained, and the result 
was much more satisfactory than if a 
certain period of years was fixed ; unless 
there was any particular object to a 
member of the body they were all con- 
tinued in their office as a matter of 
course. He wished to point out to 
the Committee another disadvantage in 
adopting this Motion. A Town Council 
would, in the first instance, appoint one 
of its members whose period of office 
might expire in one year, so they might 
have members of the board who were not 
representative ; and what a great many 
of the Scotch Members had been fight- 
ing for was to secure the popular ele- 
ment on the Governing Boards. They 
wished men to be sensitive to public 
opinion outside ; and that could not be 
secured unless the elections took place 
frequently—and, as he had said before, 
they would certainly encounter great 
opposition if they proposed to secure a 
man for some four years as a member of 
the Governing Body after he had ceased 
to be a member of the body that had 
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appointed him to the board. He thought 
it of great importance that the election 
should be an annual one; and, as he 
had already pointed out, as far as his 
experience went, the effect of that would 
be to secure continuity of service, which 
would be destroyed if the Amendment 
were adopted. He would move an 
Amendment to that of his hon. Friend 
to secure that the election should take 
place annually. 
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Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
osed Amendment, to leave out all the 
words after the word “shall,” and insert 
the words ‘‘ be elected annually.” —( Mr. 
Henderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA thought it would 
be much better to leave the bodies to 
fix their own period—it would be much 
better not to lay down any hard-and- 
fast line in the Bill. No doubt, there 
should be some continuity, and persons 
should not be turned out of office when 
they had got warmed to their work, so 
to speak; but he thought that question 
might be left to the good sense of the 
Town Councils and school boards. He 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
passed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, it was 
not stated in the clause how long mem- 
bers were to be in office. It was merely 
stated that they were to be elected by 
Town Councils and school boards; and 
he thought it should be clearly expressed 
in the Bill that the election should be 
from year to year. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he did not 
think it was necessary to make any such 
provision. It would be better to leave 
it to the Commissioners to deal with 
individual cases as they thought proper, 
and not to tie their hands in such mat- 
ters of detail. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


Smr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
begged to move, in page 3, the insertion 
of the following Sub-section :— 

“ Persons elected by a presbytery, kirk session, 


or other ecclesiastical body recognised by law, 
shall be deemed to be elected by a public body 
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for the purpose of determining the proportion of 
the governing body to be elected in future, but 
shall not in any future reconstruction of the 
governing body rank as elected members.” 


This was an Amendment which looked 
at first sight somewhat formidable, but, 
as a matter of fact, it was only explana- 
tory in order to ascertain what, according 
to the proper construction of the Act, 
was a proper body. If he could obtain 
a sufficient explanation on this matter, 
so that there would not in future be un- 
necessary litigation about it, he would 
not press his Amendment. The diffi- 
culty arose in this way. A particular 
case was suggested to him by his con- 
stituents—namely, that in an important 
Trust in Kirkcaldy, the Governors of 
which consisted of 15 members, seven 
elected by the Town Council, three by 
the Kirk Session, two by the Presbytery, 
and two only being nominated members, 
it became a question whether either the 
members elected by the Kirk Session or 
by the Presbytery were members who 
derived the qualification from election 
by public bodies. There was no doubt 
that both these bodies were elected. 
When these Trusts were instituted, more 
than 40 years ago, there was no doubt 
that Presbyteries and Kirk Sessions 
were, to acertain extent, elected bodies, 
because the Church was then the general 
Church of Scotland. He wanted simply 
to know whether, for the purposes of 
this section, a Kirk Session and a Pres- 
bytery were either of them public bodies? 
It seemed to him that in regard to the 
past they should be public bodies; but 
in future, now that the Disruption had 
taken place, and there had been various 
changes in the ecclesiastical condition of 
Scotland, he thought that they should 
not be considered public bodies. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, at end, add the following Sub-sec- 
tion :—* Persons elected by a presbytery, kirk 
session, or other ecclesiastical body recognised by 
law, shall be deemed to be elected by a public 
body for the purpose of determining the pro- 
— of the governing body to be elected in 

ture, but shall not in any future reconstruc- 
tion of the governing body rank as elected 
members.”’—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he could not accept the 
Amendment. The bodies to which the 
hon. Baronet referred were not public 


Sir George Campbell 
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bodies in the sense of Clause 6 in the Bill, 
because his hon. Friend would see the 
description there of the persons was that 
they should derive their qualification 
from their election to be members of 
any Town Council of any burgh, any 
school board, or any public body, and 
these public bodies, according to the 
conception of Clause 6, were bodies con- 
stituted of elected members—he thought 
consisting entirely of elected members, 
though it was not so expressed. But that 
was not the case with any of the ecclesi- 
astical bodies to which the hon. Baronet 
referred. The minister was an ex officio 
member of these bodies—the very fact 
of a person being minister of a church 
made him a member of the Presbytery, 
and the meaning of Section 6 could 
not cover such an individual. There 
was this further objection—there was 
an objection to the proposal first to 
admit these bodies for the purpose of 
ascertaining the proportion in future, 
and then to annihilate them as public 
bodies. The fair way to deal with them, 
if they were to be created bodies for the 
purpose of making the proportion, was to 
keep them up as public bodies in the 
future. That would enable them to 
keep up their representatives on the 
Board. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was not 
quite clear in his own mind whether 
these Preshyteries were not in reality 
public bodies—he was not sure that all 
persons belonging to them were not 
elected. [‘‘ No, no!’’] Well, it was 
said the ministers were not elected ; but 
surely theywere elected to their churches, 
and thai election should be taken into 
consideration if they became ex officio 
members of a certain body. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that a great many minis- 
ters, as the hon. Member must be aware, 
were appointed by patents. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, if there 
was any probability of these bodies 
being understood to be included as pub- 
lie bodies—and he gathered that the 
hon. Baronet did not wish them to be 
included as public bodies—something 
should be introduced to show that they 
were not so included. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that until he had seen 
the Amendment on the Paper it had 
never occurred to him that they would 
be included, and he did not think they 
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were. In the case of existing Church 
ministers, they were certainly not elected 
as members of the Presbyteries. It was 
true they were elected to the churches, 
and having become Church ministers, 
they became members of the Presby- 
teries; but there could not be a more 
circuitous method of arriving at the fact 
that these gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Presbytery. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, his 
constituents thought it as well that he 
should bring this matter forward ; but if 
the Lord Advocate would undertake to 
consider the matter before Report, and 
settle whether Kirk Sessions and Pres- 
byteries were public bodies or not, he 
should be perfectly content to withdraw 
his Amendment. All he wished to do 
was to make the matter clear. His view 
was that before the Disruption they were 
public bodies. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he hoped 
the Government would not trouble them- 
selves to consider thismatter any further, 
and that the Amendment would not be 
accepted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 7 (Scope of Commission). 

Mr. BRYCE said, he begged to pro- 
pose an Amendment to provide that the 
Commissioners should, iu re-organizing 
endowments, have special regard to 
technical as well as secondary or higher 
education. 

Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
1, after “higher,” insert ‘or tech- 
nical.” —( Mr. Bryce.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
object to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Dr. CAMERON (for Mr. Ramsay) 
moved an Amendment, with the object 
of securing a class of teachers who 
would be capable of giving the pupils in 
schools in country districts instruction in 
the higher branches of education. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
1, after “‘ higher education,” insert ‘‘ in 
public schools, or otherwise.””—(Dr. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA: There can be no 
objection to the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
1, leave out ‘Scotland,’ and insert 
‘* those localities to which the endow- 
ments severally belong.’”’— (Mr. Mun- 
della.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ Scotland,’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked for some 
definition of these words. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had been 
repeatedly asked by hon. Members to 
declare that the object of the measure 
was not to take endowments away 
from the places to which they were 
localized. To say ‘‘in Scotland,” was 
very broad, and to meet the wishes of 
hon. Members, he proposed this Amend- 
ment. ‘ 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the word ‘‘ localities ” too nar- 
row. He did not desire that endow- 
ments should be localized to the exact 
town or village to which they were 
attached. He should very much rpc 
that the word ‘‘ districts” should be 
used, that word being rather wider than 
** localities.’ In the case of Heriot’s 
Hospital, for instance, it would be un- 
fortunate if the benefits of that institu- 
tion were strictly confined to Edinburgh. 
He should be glad to have the Lord 
Advocate’s definition of the word 
‘‘locality.”’ 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) thought ‘‘ district” much 
more indefinite than ‘‘ localities.” Many 
endowments were left to particular 
places; some to parishes, some to a 
county or counties ; and if it was sought 
to define any other territorial area, it 
would create difficulty. Therefore, he 
thought the word ‘‘ localities” pre- 
ferable. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to know 
whether the word “ locality” would give 
the Commissioners power to allocate the 
benefits of an endowment—for instance, 
over the county of Edinburgh, or even, 
perhaps, East Lothian, in addition ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovr) thought the hon. Member 
probably failed to distinguish between 
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the localizing of the endowments and 
the limitation of the persons who were 
to benefit from them. He took it that 
the Commissioners, in distinguishing to 
which locality the endowment belonged, 
would have regard primarily to the deed 
of the founder. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had given inan Amendment, which had 
been omitted owing to his bad writing, 
proposing to add ‘‘or the immediate 
neighbourhood.”’ That Amendment had 
been suggested by his constituents, and 
was one of a practical character. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he understood 
that pupils came to Edinburgh and 
Glasgow for education by rail from 20 
miles round, and the object of his 
Amendment was to prevent institutions 
being removed from the districts to 
which they belonged; but the Commis- 
sioners would be empowered by a later 
Amendment to admit pupils from out- 
side so long as they came to the place 
to be educated. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 
to exclude or include pupils from 20 
miles round Edinburgh and Glasgow ? 

THz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) : There is no proposal to alter 
the locality. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, apart from 
the question of Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, in speaking on 
Clause 5, said it might be desirable for 
the Commissioners in country districts 
to establish secondary schools. These 
schools would be established out of the 
funds of some existing institution. Thus 
the question of delocalization would 
arise. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, that would depend on 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce). 

Mra. M‘LAREN said, what he wished 
to know was whether the benefits of an 
institution, such as Heriot’s Hospital, 
could be allocated to another district— 
Leith for instance, which was actually 

art of the same locality ? 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would suggest 
the obvious meaning of the words. The 
words were ‘‘ provision shall be made 
for education in the locality ;” that was 
that an institution should be established 
in a locality, but there was nothing in 
this Bill as to that. 


The Lord Advocate 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, in 
suggesting this Amendment, had not 
considered those institutions which were 
founded for the benefit of all persons, no 
matter from what part of the country 
they came, and he thought it possible that 
certain difficulties might arise in connec- 
tion with the construction placed on this 
clause. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, such a case 
would not be affected by this Amend- 
ment, which was simply for the purpose 
of giving instructions to the Commission 
to have express regard to making pro- 
vision for education in localities, and not 
take away the endowments from the 
localities. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he would 
remind the Committee that the Lord 
Advocate had said that in nine cases out 
of ten the will of the founder described 
the locality. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
there were streets in Kirkcaldy which 
were outside the limits of Philp’s Trust, 
in Kirkcaldy. He thought it should be 
made clear whether those streets now 
excluded would be brought in by this 
clause. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, the hon. 
Member might be glad to hear that the 
institution to which he referred had dis- 
cretionary powers as to admitting chil- 
dren from other places. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he should be 
glad of a reply from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
understand the hon. Member’s question ; 
but in the case of the Edinburgh en- 
dowments they must be restricted to 
Edinburgh, but the beneficiaries need 
not be confined to Edinburgh. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, ke understood 
the right hon. Gentleman to mean that 
although the institution was to remain 
in Edinburgh, the benefits of it might 
be distributed all over the country. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could 
hardly conceive that children coming to 
school in Edinburgh would come from 
all parts of Scotland. They must be 
resident in that locality. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY proposed to 
substitute ‘districts’ for ‘ localities.” 
The wording of the clause seemed to 
him to point to the erection of schools 
by means of endowments, which were 
confined to particular parishes, He did 























not wish endowments to be confined to 
particular parishes, but that a certain 
amount of latitude should be given to 
the Commissioners. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber cannot move the insertion of the 
word he proposes until we have left out 
the word ‘‘ Scotland.” 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he did not 
wish to take up time ; but he would like 
to know whether the Vice President of 
the Council (Mr. Mundella) was really 
acquainted with the case of Heriot’s 
Hospital? The great point of the con- 
troversy in regard to that institution 
was as to what persons should be allowed 
to participate in its benefits. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, his hon. 
Friend had always got George Heriot 
onhis mind. He knew the provisions 
of that endowment admitted burgesses, 
and yet excluded some people who had 
lived in Edinburgh; but he thought 
beneficiaries might live just outside the 
burgh and come into Edinburgh to get 
education. He did not think it was 
possible to use a clearer word than 
“locality.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed to proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the words 
‘those localities,’’ and insert ‘‘ district.” 
—(r. J. W. Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘those localities’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, he 
thought it would be better to use both 
definitions. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he strongly 
advised the Government to adhere to 
“locality.’? The Government had stated 
that one of the leading principles they 
proposed to follow was that endowments 
should not be localized, and to accept 
the Amendment would be contradicting 
the principle. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was surprised 
at the Government objecting to the 
word ‘district,’ for that term was the 
favourite word used throughout the Pre- 
vention of Crime (Ireland) Bill, which 
said ‘‘a proclaimed district,” ‘‘a stranger 
in the district,’’ &e. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS rose to Order, 
and asked whether the remarks of the 
hon. Member had anything to do with 
the Question before the House? 
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Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is only illustrating the word “ dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. CALLAN said, it might appear 
presumptuous for a mere Irish Member 
to interfere in a Scotch debate; but 
Scotch Members had often interrupted 
the discussion of Irish questions, and 
often by inarticulate sounds. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
that after “localities,’”’ the words ‘ or 
the immediate neighbourhood ” should 
be inserted. It was, he said, true, as 
the hon. Member for Perth (Mr. ©. 8. 
Parker) had observed, that Parliament 
had made provision in certain cases for 
extending the benefits of the endow- 
ments beyond the original limits; but 
that only applied to the case of there 
not being sufficient applications from 
those limits to exhaust the funds. In 
Kirkcaldy that was not the case. 


Amendment proposed to said proposed 
Amendment, after ‘“localities,’’ insert 
the words ‘‘ or the immediate neighbour- 
hood.” —( Sir George Campbell.) 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived. 


Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had to propose a very important Amend- 
ment to the clause, which was to add, 
after the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella), the words “ of 
children of the classes intended by the 
founder to be benefited.”” He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept this 
Amendment. On a former occasion when 
this matter had been touched upon, he 
(Sir George none rw had said he was 
not quite sure whether the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
satisfactory, because he observed, that 
although the right hon. Gentleman had 
confined the benefit of the clause to the 
particular localities to which the endow- 
ments belonged, he had said nothing 
about the classes of children to be bene- 
fited. Therefore, at that time when he 
(Sir George Campbell) made this re- 
mark, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Mundella) turned round and said he 
had already proposed to do what was 
required in his Amendment. When, 
however, he (Sir George Campbell) 
looked at the Amendment put on the 
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Paper by the right hon. Gentleman, he 
did not find that it dealt with the point 
to which the present Amendment was 
directed. He had, however, no doubt 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment, the object of 
which was to provide that the education 
given should be confined to the parti- 
cular classes of children intended by the 
founders to be benefited, and that the 
higher education should not be given to 
the children of the rich, for whom it 
was certainly never meant by the 
founders. He moved that these words 
be added to the clause. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
1, after Mr. Mundella’s Amendment, 
add ‘‘of children of. the classes in- 
tended by the founder to be benefited.” 
—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman (Sir George Camp- 
bell) could scarcely have considered the 
full meaning of the words of his Amend- 
ment. They would be directly levelled 
against the higher education of the 
upper classes ; and it would be seen from 
the evidence in many instances given 
by founders themselves, that they in- 
tended to benefit persons of their own 
class—the class of tradesmen and mer- 
chants. The adoption of such an 
Amendment as this would distinctly 
limit the application of the clause by 
making it operate against the education 
of the upper classes, and he appealed to 
the Committee whether it was desirable 
that such a limitation should be intro- 
duced? He hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would not persist in his Amendment. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council had shown that 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
restrict the operation of the endow- 
ments; but, on the other hand, it could 
be shown that it might extend the en- 
dowments, and it was in view of such 
an Amendment that he (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) had ventured to put the 
question he had asked some time ago, 
as to a case in which those to be bene- 
fited were children of the name of Alex- 
ander, but where the will of the founder 
was entirely set aside, and children who 
would not necessarily bear that name, 
continued to be beneficiaries under an 


Sir George Campbell 


{COMMONS} 
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endowment that was never intended for 
their benefit at all. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. M‘LAREN begged to move that 
the Chairman report Progress. He 
trusted that in doing this the right hon, 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council would not think that he (Mr. 
M‘Laren) had any intention to obstruct 
the progress of this measure; but he 
would point out that there were a num- 
ber of Orders on the Paper with re- 
ference to which the English Members 
desired to make some headway. As far 
as he (Mr. M‘Laren) was personally 
concerned, he should be glad to attend 
again next Saturday, or on any other 
day the Government might fix, for the 
purpose of finishing the Committee 
stage of this Bill, and he was quite sure 
that other hon. Members would be will- 
ing to do the same; but, at the same 
time, he thought it only right that some 
opportunity should be afforded of get- 
ting on with the other Business upon 
the Paper. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. M‘Laren.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Staf- 
ford (Mr. M‘Laren) would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing on 
the Motion to report Progress. The 
Scotch Members had been making some 
sacrifice in order to pass a very useful 
and important measure which they con- 
sidered to be greatly needed for Scot- 
land, and he was glad to say that the 
Motion to report Progress at that hour 
—20 minutes to 7 o’clock—had not 
been made by a Scotch Representative. 
With regard to the labour entailed by 
coming down to that House, and sitting 
through the whole of Saturday, he was 
sure that no one had more reason to 
complain than he had; but, at the same 
time, he was most anxious to get through 
the work, and he felt assured that if the 
Committee would only persevere they 
would be able to do it. With regard to 
what had been said astoEnglish measures, 
which were wanted to be brought on, he 
would remind the Committee that it had 
been most distinctly stated on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, as he 
understood, that after this measure had 
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been got through, no other Business of 
acontentivus charactershould be brought 
on that evening. [‘‘No, no!” ] He 
begged pardon; he should have said 
that no contentious Business should be 
brought on after the two Scotch Bills 
and the Electric Lighting Bill. Those 
were the Bills which the Prime Minister 
had stated would be taken, and he 
hoped they would be able to see the 
end of those three Bills, and that then 
the House would at once adjourn. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
M‘Laren) would not press his Motion 
for reporting Progress. Such a Motion 
certainly came with a very ill grace after 
the length of time the House had been 
kept on Tuesday night dividing on the 
dates for fixing the Orders then upon 
the Paper. Saturday had, as already 
stated, been set apart for the purpose of 
getting through Committee on this Bill, 
and for making progress, if possible, 
with two other measures, and it was not 
creditable, after what had already taken 
place, to bring forward a Motion for 
Progress at such a period in the even- 


ing. 

Sin. M‘COAN said, he was present 
when the Prime Minister had made the 
statement that had just been referred 
to; but he wished to point out that it 
was by no means in harmony with the 
Notice Paper. He found upon the 
Paper, as the fourth Order of the Day, 
the Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ire- 
land) Bill, and he had come down to 
the House at great inconvenience for 
the purpose of supporting that measure. 
Lower down upon the Paper, as the 
eighth Order, he saw the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors on Sunday|(Ireland) Bill, 
which was for second reading. This 
was a measure which he had also come 
to support, and, as the Scotch Mem- 
bers had already had upwards of six 
hours’ discussion in Committee on the 
Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Bill, he thought it only right that an 
opportunity should be afforded for taking 
the other Business. 

Carrain HERON-MAXWELL said, 
he thought it hardly fair that the Scotch 
Members, who had devoted themselves to 
the work of bringing on this measure for 
the last two or three years—a measure 
of the utmost importance to Scotland— 
should find an Irish Member getting up 
and supporting a Motion for reporting 
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Progress on this particular Bill, when 
they had at length got it in a fair way for 
final settlement, especially when it was 
remembered that the Scotch Members 
had spent so many weeks and months 
in listening to debates on nothing but 
Irish measures. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would proceed with the Bill, and 
that they would be able to carry it 
through its iy stage that evening. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, after the charge 
that had been brought against him, he 
should certainly not withdraw his Mo- 
tion. The effect of reporting Progress 
on the Bill now would only be to give 
more time for its discussion on another 
occasion, instead of having it run through 
during what remained of the evening, 
in a hasty and imperfect manner. It 
appeared to him to be the wish of the 
House that a division should be taken 
on his Motion. 

Mr. LEAMY said, although the Bill 
before the Committee was a Scotch Bill, 
it was one of a character that any man 
who was interested in the subject of 
education might take an interest in ; and 
he thought that the charge just made 
by the hon. Member for Berwickshire 
(Mr. Marjoribanks) was one that ought 
not to have been brought. The Amend- 
ment which had been under discussion 
was one that deserved the attention of 
the Committee, and he hoped the Mo- 
tion to report Progress would not be 
perseveredin. There were several other 
Orders of the Day on the Paper, as to 
some of which he must say it would be 
of great advantage to the Irish Mem- 
bers if they could be got through; but 
if the present Motion were successful it 
would only come to this, that they would 
have to come to the House next Satur- 
day to complete the work they had 
begun. Having got the present Satur- 
day Sitting, he thought they ought to 
try and do as much Business as they 
possibly could. He certainly did not 
think it would facilitate the passage of 
this Bill if it were to be thrown over to 
another Saturday. 

Mr. REDMOND said, he did not 
think that hon. Gentlemen opposite who 
accused Irish Members of supporting 
this Motion for reporting Progress could 
be very anxious to bring to a close the 
discussion of a useful and important 
Scotch measure ; but he desired to point 
out why it was that he and some other 
Irish Members intended to vote in favour 
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of Progress being reported. They had 
no wish to bring to a premature close 
the discussion of the Bill before the 
Committee; but it was almost an im- 
possibility that this measure, about 
which there seemed to be great differ- 
ences of opinion, could becarried through 
in the course of that evening, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
seemed to think. He would venture, 
also, to point out, with reference to what 
the right hon. Gentleman had said as to 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with no other Business except the 
Scotch Bills on the Paper, that this was 
not so much a question for the Govern- 
ment as for the House. He would also 
point out that when, the other evening, 
the House had to decide what Bills were 
to be taken at the present Sitting, the 
Government had found themselves in a 
minority, inasmuch as the House deter- 
mined, against the wish of the Govern- 
ment, that one important Irish Bill 
should be taken at this Sitting. He 
might further say, on behalf of a num- 
ber of Irish Members, that they were 
very anxious that some portion of the 
evening should be devoted to the consi- 
deration of the Irish measures upon the 
Paper; and, while they had no desire to 
cut short an important discussion on a 
Scotch Bill, they thought they ought to 
have some intimation from the Govern- 
ment as to the hour at which they would 
be prepared to report Progress on the 
measure under consideration, so that the 
House might be enabled to enter on the 
discussion of the important Irish Bill 
which the House had already decided 
should be dealt with on this occasion, 
and about which strong views were en- 
tertained by an overwhelming majority 
of the Irish Members. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, if the Go- 
vernment were willing to report Pro- 
gress on this Bill within a reasonable 
time he should not support the Motion; 
but he would point out that they were 
only on the 3rd page of the Amend- 
ments to the Bill, and that there were 
still 10 pages to go through. They had 
already sat nearly seven hours over the 
Bill, and he should like to know how 
much longer it was proposed to remain 
in Committee? He had, so far, endea- 
voured to discharge his duty by giving 
his close attention to the Bill ; but the 
question was how much longer was the 


Ur. Redmond 
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discussion of these Amendments to go 


on? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he could not con- 
cur in the Motion for reporting Progress, 
He had had some experience as to the 
way in which time had been wasted in 
that House, and he could say that, in his 
opinion, there was no more effectual way 
of wasting time than in pushing Bills 
through Committee for a certain time, 
and then suspending the consideration 
of those Bills. The most judicious plan 
the Government could adopt would be 
when they had once got a Bill in Com- 
mittee, to stick to it until they had got 
it through. If this system were prac- 
tised a little more persistently the prac- 
tical result would be that at least twice 
as much Business would be done in that 
House. He could corroborate the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Vice President of the Council with 
regard to what had been said by the 
Prime Minister as to the Bills intended 
to be pushed through at that Sitting. He 
(Mr. Biggar) was strongly in favour of 
the Sunday Closing Bill for Ireland ; but 
he would suggest to the promoters of 
that measure that they should put them- 
selves in the hands of the Government, 
and ask them to put the Bill into a 
Continuance Bill to be passed this Ses- 
sion. If the Government would only do 
this the law would continue as it now 
was in Ireland; but if the Irish Mem- 
bers set themselves to opposing the Go- 
vernment with the hope of getting the 
Sunday Closing Bill passed that evening, 
they would probably not only lose the 
opportunity of including the four or five 
towns they wished to introduce, but also 
do no good with regard to the general 
Act for the whole of Ireland. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, in the absence 
of the usual Leader of the House, that 
what was proposed by the Government 
was to introduce the existing Bill in a 
Continuance Bill, which it was proposed 
to pass this Session. He would, there- 
fore, ask the Irish Members whether 
they would not be weakening their cause 
by pressing forward the Bill on the Paper 
for that evening ? Supposing they should 
succeed in stopping the Scotch Bills, what 
would happen? There was not the 
smallest chance of their getting poy, 
the Irish Bill, and the result would be 
that they would simply have played the 
part of the “dog in the manger” by not 
allowing the Scotch Business to be got 
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through, and in not succeeding in getting 
through their own. He appealed, there- 
fore, to the Irish Members as to whether 
it would not be better to allow the Scotch 
Members, who did not often have such 
an opportunity, to get on with their 
Business, and devote as much time as 
might be necessary to complete the pre- 
sent stage of the Bill in Committee ? 
Mr. BLAKE said, he was exceedingly 
desirous that they should offer no un- 
due Obstruction to the Business then 
under consideration ; but, supposing 
no further opposition was offered to the 
present Bill, he wished to know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) would undertake to afford a rea- 
sonable opportunity of proceeding with 
the Irish ealcon ? The Irish Liquor 
Bill was an exceedingly important mea- 
sure, and involved the question of the 
morality and happiness of five large 
towns in Ireland. The Irish Members 
had been struggling to bring that mea- 
sure on during the evening, and the 
great majority of the Irish Representa- 
tives were in favour of it. He would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman to 
promise a further opportunity of passing 
the Bill this year. What had been pro- 
mised with regard to the Continuance 
Bill was no answer, because they had 
had that promise before. He would, 
therefore, impress on his Friends the ad- 
visability of allowing the Scotch Busi- 
ness to go on for a reasonable time, in 
the event of their getting an assurance 
that the Irish Bill should be taken at 
an hour when it could be effectually 
dealt with. In that case, he felt that his 
Friends would give an assurance that 
they would not keep the House for any 
length of time by making long speeches. 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, he might at 
once say that he had not the power to 
give any such pledge as the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Blake) had asked for. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
War (Mr. Childers) had pledged himself 
on behalf of the Government that when 
the Business of the Government was 
completed they would move the adjourn- 
ment of the House; and he would re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Blake) 
that the Government were bound by the 
ledge thus given in the face of the 
ouse. He, therefore, appealed to the 
Trish Members not further to waste the 
time of the Committee by obstructing 
the Business, and thus frustrating their 
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own object and that of the Government 
at the same time. 

Mr. DALY said, he would join in the 
appeal just made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil. That day had been set apart for the 
discussion of the important Bill then 
before the Committee, and it really was 
essential that it should be got through. 
It was, therefore, trifling with the Busi- 
ness of the House to go on with this 
miserable interruption. A number of 
hon. Members, having a strong interest 
in the Bill under consideration, had 
come down to the House for the purpose 
of getting it through its present stage. 
He, therefore, appealed to the common 
sense of the Committee to go on with the 
Business before it. 

Mr. MELDON said, he objected to 
any attempt on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council to sow dissent between the Irish 
and Scotch Members. On two or three 
occasions the right hon. Gentleman had 
made this attempt. There were a great 
many Irish Members who were anxious 
to take a discussion on the important Bill 
relating to Sunday Closing. The Vice 
President of the Council had said that 
the Government had given a pledge that 
no Business should be taken but Scotch 
Business. [Mr. Munnet1a: No.] That 
was the first statement made by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella), and he 
had afterwards corrected it. But that 
statement was dependent on the control 
of the Government over the House ; and 
that they had not control over it was 
shown the other night when the Motion 
for taking the second reading of the 
Irish Liquor Bill on Saturday was carried 
against the opposition of the Govern- 
ment. There was, therefore, important 
Irish Business on the Paper, which ought 
to be carried through. This being so, 
what was the state of things at the 
present moment? There were upon 
the Paper no less than 13 pages of 
Amendments to the Scotch Endowments 
Bill, and of these only two and a-half 
pages had been got through in the course 
of seven hours, while some of those 
which would cause the greatest amount 
of discussion had not been touched. It 
was a physical impossibility that the Bill 
could be got through Committee that 
night. (‘‘ No, no!””) He repeated, that 
it was a physical impossibility to get 
through the rest of the Bill at that 
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Sitting. If Progress were reported, it 
could be neha with at any hour at 
the next Sitting, and finished; conse- 
quently, it would be no hardship to the 
Scotch Members to postpone the measure. 
There were other Bills on the Paper. 
There was the Union Officers’ Super- 
annuation (Ireland) Bill, which was a 
most important measure, and one it was 
very desirable they should reach. It 
was only a matter of formal Government 
Business, and‘only required to be reached 
to be disposed of. He hoped the Scotch 
Members would accede to the appeal of 
the Irish Members, and allow Progress 
to be reported, so that the remaining 
Business might be proceed with. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council was under 
a serious misapprehension with regard 
to the attitude of the Irish Members. 
So far from wishing to obstruct the 
Scotch Bill, he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
was prepared to sit there till 12 o’clock 
to have it passed through Committee ; 
and it would be unreasonable on 
the part of the Irish Members, who 
had seen the Scotch Members devoting 
the whole of their time to attendance in 
Parliament during the present Session 
for the purpose of passing Irish measures, 
to decline to enable them to get one 
single Bill passed as the fruit of their 
labours. It was true that one of the 
Irish Bills was a Coercion Bill; but that 
was not the fault of the Scotch Members, 
who had done what they could to push 
forward the Arrears Bill. He was glad 
that the Scotch Members had had a day 
to themselves. It was perfectly delight- 
ful to see how they revelled, hour after 
hour, in the renewed pleasure ; and they 


had certainly been discussing their Bill 


in a very reasonable and sensible way, 
and had made good progress. He saw 
no reason why they should not go on and 
finish the Bill that night ; nor did he see 
why, as there were a number of other 
Bills on the Paper, they should not also 
be disposed of. With regard to the pledge 
of the Government to adjourn after dis- 
posing of three Bills, he thought there 
was nothing more likely to bring that 
House and the Government conduct of 
Business into discredit than the action 
they had taken after giving that pledge. 
They first of all promised to adjourn 
after three of their measures had been 
taken, and then proceeded to put several 
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other Government Orders on the Paper. 
Nothing more ridiculous could be con- 
ceived. The Union Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Bill was a Government Bill, the Re- 
serve Forces Acts Consolidation Bill was 
also a Government measure, so were the 
Militia Acts Consolidation Bill and the 
Isle of Man (Officers) Bill, and, notwith- 
standing the Government pledge, the 
House was invited to go through all 
these measures. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella), who 
had so far conducted the Business of the 
House that day with considerable dex- 
terity and tact, in the absence of the 
usual Leaders, to come to a compromise 
on this matter. The Irish Members 
were interested in several of these 
measures, and they would give the Go- 
vernment considerable assistance if the 
right hon. Gentleman would use his best 
endeavours to keep a House for them on 
the Bills they desired to pass. The prin- 
cipal of these was the Sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman had professed 
himself to be in favour of temperance. 
He would invite the right hon. Gentle- 
man to reciprocate the good offices of 
the Irish Members in regard totheScotch 
Endowments Bill by endeavouring to 
secure a House for the passage of the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the hon. Member 
for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) had observed 
there wasa strong opinion in favourof the 
Union Officers’ Superannuation (Ireland) 
Bill; but, so far as he had any personal 
experience, there seemed to him to bea 
strong opinion in quite the other direc- 
tion. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 12; 
Noes 81: Majority 69. — (Div. List, 
No. 294.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, he had to propose 
an Amendment to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman by adding the 
words— 

“Or in such manner as to secure to the 
inhabitants of those localities the benefit of such 
endowments.” 

But he ought first to say that before this 
Amendment—and he had two Amend- 
ments on this line of the clause—that 
which stood second on the Paper should 
really come first in order—namely, to 
leave out from ‘‘ Scotland” to the end 





























of the clause. This, he understood, 
was accepted by the Government, and 
he would now move it. 


Amendment proposed, fin page 4, line 
1, leave out from “ Scotland” to end of 
Clause.—( Mr. Bryce.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,”’ 
put, and negatived. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he had now to move 
the Amendment to the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It was in- 
tended to prevent mischief being done 
by a too great restriction of the benefit 
of an endowment or by compelling the 
Commissioners necessarily to continue a 
very small endowment in the locality 
where it now happened to be. Where 
there were several small endowments in 
contiguous parishes, and where each of 
these taken alone were not of substantial 
value in higher or secondary education, 
they might be of substantial value if 
grouped. It was proposed by his 
Amendment that instead of confining 
these to the localities where they now 
were, they should be grouped; but so 
that the inhabitants of each locality 
should have benefits equivalent to those 
they now enjoyed. If in one locality 
there was an endowment giving free ad- 
mission to a school or a scholarship, or 
any other benefit, and the same thing in 
another adjacent locality, those benefits 
would still be secured to the localities. 


Amendment proposed, in page 4, line 
1, as an Amendment to Mr. Mundella’s 
proposed Amendment— 

At end, insert, “or in such manner as to se- 
cure to the inhabitants of those localities the 
benefit of such endowments.’’—(Mi. Bryce.) 

_ Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he proposed 
to add words about which it was not ne- 
cessary to make a speech, for the Com- 
mittee would agree it was a very neces- 
sary addition to the clause. After the 
alteration already adopted, it might re- 
quire some slight change in the word- 
ing ; but the purpose of the Amendment 
was evident. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 4, line 2, after “ universities,” add 
‘and if the Commissioners think fit, for the 
establishing or the aiding of industrial museums 
and libraries.”’—(Mr. Anderson.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would 
accept this Amendment ; but would sug- 
gest that the words should read thus— 
‘‘and if the Commissioners think fit, 
they may provide,” and so on. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to add, after the 
word ‘ fit’? and before the word “for,” 
the words “they may provide.””—( Mr. 


| Mundelia.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HENDERSON asked, was it not 
necessary to safeguard this in some way, 
so that the Commissioners should know 
exactly what was meant ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought 
the meaning was well understood, and 
that it would be quite unnecessary to do 
this. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE said, the words of the 
Proviso he was about to move would ex- 
plain themselves. It was intended to 
prevent the wording of the clause from 
unduly restricting the discretion of the 
Commissioners, and from compelling 
them to restrict the benefits to persons 
who happened to reside on the spot. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 2, at end, add “ Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall be taken to 
compel the Commissioners to restrict any bur- 
sary, exhibition, scholarship, or other educa- 
tional benefit attached to or tenable at any 
educational institution to the children of per- 
sons resident in the locality where that institu- 
tion exists.”—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Endowments subject to Commission. 


Clause 8 (Act not to apply to certain 
endowments). 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, the 
Amendment he had to propose ——— 
rather formidable, and it would alter the 
scope of the Bill considerably. It was, 
in effect, that instead of applying only 
to endowments originally given 40 years 
ago or longer, it should extend to all 
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educational endowments except those 
made subsequent to the passing of the 
Scotch Education Act of 1872. It was 
not the object of the Bill to interfere 
with the spirit of founders’ intentions, 
or to make anything like a revolution 
in the educational arrangements in 
Scotland ; it was expressly stated that 
regard was to be paid to founders’ inten- 
tions. But the whole occasion for the Bill 
was that educational arrangements had 
been seriously affected by the Education 
Act of 1872, and therefore, to be logical, 
the scope of the Bill should be extended 
to that time. He believed this change 
would be in accordance with the general 
feeling in Scotland, and he felt satisfied 
that it would be generally, if not unani- 
mously, adopted by the Committee. To 
adhere to the clause as it stood, would 
involve a failure to reach a large num- 
ber of endowments which ought to be 
revised, and with regard to which the 
assistance of the Commissioners would 
be very useful. With respect to Glas- 
gow, as an instance, he might say the 
Bill, as it stood, would reach endow- 
ments to the amount of £102,000 of 
capital, whereas it would fail to touch 
endowments to the extent of no less than 
£454,000. But he rested his argument 
for the Amendment on no application 
to any particular district, but on the 
general principle that the Education Act 
of 1872 had affected the whole educa- 
tional arrangements of Scotland, and 
it was desirable that the Bill should ex- 
tend up to that date. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 4, line 6, leave out from ‘less”’ to 
“ Act,” in line 7, both inclusive, and insert 
st vege —a rose | to the passing of ‘ The Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1872.’ —(M*. J. A. Camp- 
bell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
that the hon. Member for Leith (Mr. A. 
Grant) has an Amendment to the same 
line, to insert the word “ has.’’ This, if 
he desires to move it, would come first. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, this Amend- 
ment only had reference to a subsequent 
Amendment similar to that moved by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow Univer- 
sity. 

CotonseL ALEXANDER said, the 
Amendment just moved by his hon. 
Friend showed the mistake the Govern- 
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ment had made in making the Bill 
apply to endowments given 40 years 
ago, instead of 50 years as was proposed 
in their last two Bills. The Committee. 
would recollect that in 1880, when this 
Bill was introduced in the House of 
Lords, Earl Spencer distinctly stated it 
would be limited to endowments given 
50 years ago, and 50 was left in the Bill 
of last year. Why, then, had this 
change been made? He believed it was 
no secret that the change was made in 
order to bring within the scope of the 
Bill one particular institution—Fettes’ 
College, Edinburgh. Now, he would 
not say whether this institution ought 
or ought not to be brought within the 
Bill; but he would say that the Bill, if 
wrong in principle, should not be made 
to fit any particular institution. As an 
illustration of this, he might point to 
an.Amendment in the name of the hon. 
Member for Forfar that 40 should be 
changed to 30. But the hon. Member 
for the University of Glasgow (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) proposed to bring it down to 
10 years, the date of the passing of the 
Education Act, and of the two he pre- 
ferred the latter, for there was more 
principle init. But he thought 10 years 
was really bringing it down too near to 
our own time. It might be said, what dif- 
ference was there in making it 40 years 
instead of 50? But the difference was 
considerable. The Bill would apply to 
deeds of gift as well as legacies ; there- 
fore, if a man aged 25 made a deed of 
gift, after 40 years he would be only 65 
years of age, and consequently might 
see his own intentions defeated in his 
lifetime. It was all very well to speak 
lightly of the ‘‘ pious founder ;” but it 
must be remembered that if it had not 
been for him the House would not be 
discussing this question of educational 
endowments at all. He would also re- 
mind the Committee that in the English 
Act of 1869, 50 years was the limit, and 
he could not understand on what prin- 
ciple this distinction was made between 
England and Scotland. He had an 
Amendment later to make the term 50, 
but he spoke now in order to save time. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, this, no 
doubt, was one of the most important 
Amendments on the whole Bill. He 
would explain to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman opposite the difference in the 
change of 50 years to 40 years. Last 
year, when the Bill passed the House of 
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Lords, it was represented that the term 
of 50 years had no meaning in Scotland 
—that 40 years was the period of pre- 
scription in Scotland, and to go beyond 
that was unreasonable. In deference, 
therefore, to the general wish of Scotch 
Members, the Government reduced the 
term to the period of prescription and 
made it 40 years. There was no part 
of the Bill and no clause of the Bill in 
respect to which he had had such uni- 
versal representations agreeing that the 
operation of the Bill should be extended 
and brought down to the passing of the 
Education Act of 1872. Now, he would 
not have ventured to move such an 
Amendment himself — it would have 
looked like a strong measure of innova- 
tion; but he was thankful that such an 
Amendment had come from a Member 
for a Scotch University, and he be- 
lieved that Scotch Members were univer- 
sally in favour of this change, and it 
certainly was a point upon which the 
opinions of Scotch Members ought to 
prevail. But, having charge of the Bill, 
he had thought it his duty to adhere in 
the Bill to 40 years, and only to make 
the change if it should appear to be the 
general wish of Scotch Members to bring 
it down to the passing of the Education 
Act of 1872. The passing of that Act 
was really an epoch, so to speak, in the 
educational history of Scotland, and 
provided a clear line of demarcation 
from which all these changes ought to 
date, for then it was that the State pro- 
vided for compulsory education out of 
grants and rates for the whole of the 
people of Scotland. Now, all that had 
been said against the proposal was, that 
it was treating the pious founder rather 
irreverently. He did not say that; but, 
at all events, it was treating endowments 
with much more freedom than they had 
hitherto been dealt with, but it would 
be of the greatest interest to Scotland 
if the Bill were brought down to 1872, 
and if it were not so extended many 
endowments would have to wait many 
years—20 or 30 years—before they came 
within the operation of the Bill—en- 
dowments which had become obsolete 
and dormant, although they were of 
comparatively recent date. It was, as 


he had said at the outset, a proposal 
upon which the opinion of Scotch Mem- 
bers ought to prevail. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment in the same 
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sense as this, and there were other such 
Notices; and that was evidence of a 
strong feeling among Members, and 
in Scotland, in favour of the proposal. 
The right hon. Gentleman had defended 
the period in the Bill on the ground that 
it represented the period of prescription. 
Such, indeed, was the old period of 
prescription ; but, he should understand, 
that it had been reduced to 20 years, 
so that ifthe period of prescription was 
to be the ground upon which the Bill 
should proceed, the time would be 20 
years, and not 40; so the argument 
in favour of 40 years was disposed of. 
Fifty years was an arbitrary term with 
no meaning, and the same might now 
be said of 40; but there was a clear 
and definite meaning about taking the 
date of the passing of the Education 
Act. A great many of the pious founders, 
if they had known of such an Act, 
would not have left their bequests in the 
terms they had. If they had known 
that primary education would be uni- 
versally arranged for by the Education 
Act, they would not have felt the 
necessity of leaving their bequests for 
primary education. That was a well- 
defined reason for bringing the Bill up 
to the date 1872. 

Coronet. ALEXANDER said, as to 
50 years having no meaning, it had con- 
siderable meaning. This Act would 
apply to deeds of gift during the life- 
time of the founder, as well as to legacies 
after his death; therefore, if a man of 
25 years of age made a deed of gift, 40 
years afterwards he would be 65, and, 
therefore, mightsee hisintentions actually 
defeated during his lifetime. The object 
of 50 years was to make the chance of 
that less likely to occur. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was not 
generally at the age of 25 that a man 
made such a deed of gift; but it was 
usually at the close of a long and useful 
life. 

Mr. ORR-EWING said, before the 
Amendment was accepted, let the Com- 
mittee consider the injurious effect it 
would have against gifts in the future. 
If they found that in 10 or 12 years 
the object for which they gave their 
money was changed during their life- 
time, depend upon it there would be no 
more pious founders. It would be a per- 
fect stop to benevolent people making 
gifts during their lifetime. There was 
no example in any Bill of the House 
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having so dealt with funds of this nature. 
He did hope that careful consideration 
would be given before accepting the 
Amendment, and he was never more 
surprised than when he found such an 
Amendment coming from the Conserva- 
tive side of the House. 

Mr. BOLTON said, thatas one of those 
who had an Amendment on the Paper 
to a similar effect, he would add the 
expression of his hope to that of the 
hon. Member for the University of Glas- 
gow, that the right hon. Gentleman 
would accede to the Motion. With re- 
spect to what had fallen from the hon. 
and gallant Member(Colonel Alexander), 
and the alarm he felt with respect to 
deeds of gift executed 40 years ago by a 
man of 25 years of age, he thought there 
need be no such alarm, for the donor 
would feel some degree of satisfaction 
to find that the arrangements he made 
under one set of circumstances were 
adapted to the same object under a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances. It could 
hardly be supposed that a person would 
set aside a sum of money for primary 
education or elementary education which 
could have no other effect than of reliev- 
ing the ratepayers, and would wish now 
.to recall it. He thought the matter had 
been so well placed before the Com- 
mittee by previous speakers, that he 
would only say there was a general feel- 
ing among the Scotch Members that the 
date should not be 40 years ago, but 
brought down to 1872. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he was 
entirely in favour of the proposal of his 
hon. ‘Friend. He knew no man more 
likely to be a pious founder in the future 
than his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr-Ewing), and 
he would be sorry to see anything done 
wi:ich would prevent such a consum- 
mation; but, even at the risk of losing 
his hon. Friend from the list of pious 
founders, he hoped the Amendment 
would be agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
had satisfied himself that no period 
would be so satisfactory to take as the 
period ending with the year 1872, be- 
cause Scotch Education down to 1872 
had had one character, and since then 
it had had an entirely different charac- 
ter. He, therefore, entirely agreed with 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he had an 
Amendment of his own on the Paper 
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exactly to the same effect, and, there- 
fore, he entirely agreed with this Amend- 
ment. The passing of the Education 
Act formed a perfectly intelligible and 
satisfactory limit at which the line should 
be drawn. He had been surprised to 
hear his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dumbartonshire say that to fix the later 
date would have the effect of diminishing 
the flow of private beneficence in the 
way of Educational Endowments. If 
that was the case, it was a very curious 
commentary on what had been asserted 
—namely, that public sentiment was in 
favour of the arbitrary powers given to 
the Commissioners under the Bill. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was inclined to accept the Amendment; 
but he wholly disclaimed the reasons 
given by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) and the hon. Member 
for Stirling (Mr. Bolton), that it would 
enable them to take away the funds 
devoted by pious founders to the pur- 
poses of primary education. Heunder- 
stood that that was not so. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WEBSTER moved, in page 4, 
line 10, after the word ‘‘ universities,” 
to insert these words— 

“Or belonging to or administered by or in 
the gift of any college or theological institution 
belonging to or connected with any Church or 
religious denomination, or to any endowment 
made or given to a Church or religious denomi- 
nation under its control and administration, 
and in connection therewith, unless herein ex- 
pressly included.”’ 


He believed that Amendment would 
meet with a frank and hearty assent. 
It was intended to secure the endow- 
ments made in favour of particular re- 
ligious denominations. It had become 
quite evident in the course of the debate 
that there was a necessity for the Amend- 
ment, and it was quite plain that no- 
body wished to take out of the adminis- 
tration of religious Bodies, whether 
Episcopalian, Established Church, or 
anything else, such endowments as 
the Amendment included. The Roman 
Catholic Church, the Free Church, the 
Episcopalian Church, and other religious 
Bodies had endowments for their own 
purposes, and no one wished that such 
endowments, given to a particular re- 
ligious Body for the purpose of train- 
ing in Ecclesiastical Science, should be 
brought under the Bill, 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 4, line 10, after “ universities,”’ insert 
“ or belonging to or administered by or in the 
gift of any college or theological institution 
belonging to or connected with any Church or 
religious denomination, or to any endowment 
made or given to a Church or religious denomi- 
nation under its control and administration, and 
in connection therewith, unless herein expressly 
included.””—(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. ELLIOT was afraid that un- 
less this proposal was very carefully 
watched, they might be excluding a great 
many funds which really required to be 
looked after quite as much as those which 
came unmistakeably within the purview 
of the Bill. They had already had a 
discussion to-day about the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, and he 
agreed with the view expressed, that 
the Commissioners should have power to 
deal with that. If the words now pro- 
posed were not added, that could be 
done; but when it was deliberately pro- 
posed, in the most sweeping manner, to 
exclude from the Commissioners all 
funds connected with religious societies 
in Scotland, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to take extreme care lest he 
should be doing a great deal more than 
almost all Liberals in Scotland would be 
at all inclined for. 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, they were in entire agree- 
ment with regard to the substance of 
the Amendment, and the Government 
would accept it in spirit; but he would 
suggest that the hon. Member might 
dispense with the words ‘or connected 
with,” in the third line, and the words 
‘‘and in connection therewith,’’ in the 
fifth line. It was difficult to say what 
might be in connection with an ecclesi- 
astical body, and they ought to pay par- 
ticular attention to the wording of such 
an Amendment. He would suggest that 
the matter be left over till Report. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he would assent 
to the alteration suggested by the Lord 
Advocate. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELI said, that 
while it was very desirable to exclude col- 
leges, theological institutions, and such 
like seminaries, it was not logical to ex- 
clude denominational endowments for 
general education, for inspected schools, 
&e. It was not logical or reasonable 
that they should be excluded, 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, he perceived 
the difficulty, and, while accepting the 
Amendment in substance, he thought it 
required very careful consideration, and 
he would take care that such conside- 
ration should be given to it before the 
Report. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE could not under- 
stand why the Government should hastily 
accept the Amendment, and considered 
that it was most inconsistent that the 
Lord Advocate should accept the Amend- 
ment, and that the Vice President of the 
Council should at the next moment say 
that he perceived difficulties in the way. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, they 
were practically protecting endowments, 
however held, if they were administered 
by a University or a religious Corpora- 
tion. It might often happen that a 
trust was administered by an ecclesi- 
astical Corporation, and yet it might be 
a thoroughly educational trust which 
needed reform. He had in view two 
such charities—one a Scotch charity— 
the Snell Trust, held in connection with 
Baliol College. If that trust had not 
been reformed in another way, it would 
have been protected by this clause, be- 
cause it belonged to the University of 
Glasgow, and it would be protected be- 
cause it was a trust originally intended 
to stimulate the development of Episco- 
palian ministers in Scotland. The other 
trust he had in view was the Hugh 
Trust in connection with the College of 
Brasenose at Oxford. That ought to be 
reformed; but the original Governors 
were three clergymen, and it was in 
connection with an ecclesiastical body. 
He hoped that in this matter the Go- 
vernment would be very careful, and 
not rush headlong, as they seemed very 
much inclined to do. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): We only accept the sub- 
stance of the Amendment. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY: Well, I 
hope you will be very careful. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he objected 
to the acceptance of the substance of 
the Amendment, and he regretted ex- 
tremely that it was intended to bring it 
up again. He never remembered a Bill 
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where there was less excuse for refer- 
ring matters to the stage of Report, be- 
cause there had been abundant oppor- 
tunity for consideration. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Not of the 
Amendments. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he thought 
that such an Amendment as the one he 
referred to might have received ample 
consideration without waiting for the 


Report. As he understood it, those who | or 


were interested in the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge were not 
opposed to its being included within 
the scope of this Bill; and he had 
never heard that there was any objection 
to that. No body which made good use 
of its funds had any cause to fear being 
put under the Bill, and he objected 
entirely to this most vague proposal. 
So far from desiring exclusion, he 
thought that possibly within the vague 
terms of the Amendment there might be 
included institutions which required a 
good deal of looking after by the Com- 
missioners, and ought to be placed under 
the Bill. When he was told that the 
substance of the Amendment was to be 
accepted, he wished to know what that 
meant? They would not be allowed to 
say much about it on the Report stage, 
and this was the time to take notice of 
the matter, and to ascertain what it was 
that the Government were accepting. 
He thought the clause should be left as 
it stood, for he excessively disliked the 
wording of the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 9 (Date of oldest part of en- 
dowment to be date of endowment, un- 
less conveniently separable). 

On the Motion of Mr. J. A. Campsett, 
the following Amendments were agreed 
to:—In page 4, line 15, leave out from 
‘* given ”’ to ‘‘ Act,” in line 16, inclusive, 
and insert ‘‘ before the passing of ‘ The 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872;’’’ and 
in same page, line 17, leave out ‘‘ within 
forty years,” and insert ‘‘ subsequently 
to the passing of said Act.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 10 (Apportionment of mixed 
endowments). 

On the Motion of Mr. AnprErson, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
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4, line 27, leave out ‘‘ part,”’ and insert 
‘ proportion ;”’ and in same page, same 
line, after ‘‘income,” insert ‘for the 
time being.” 


Mr. THOMASSON moved, in page 4, 
line 29, after the word “‘ uses,” to insert— 


“Unless in the opinion of the Commis. 
sioners,— 

“(a.) There are no persons who are entitled 
to benefit out of such part of the endowment; 


‘“‘(b.) The purposes of such part of the en- 
dowment have failed altogether; or 

‘* (c.) Such purposes have become insignificant 
in comparison with the magnitude of such part 
of the endowment ; or 

‘‘(d.) Such purposes have become prejudicial 
to the public welfare.” 
The hon. Member said the object of the 
Amendment was to enable the Commis- 
sioners, in the case of a fixed endow- 
ment, to apply the charitable portion of 
such endowment to educational purposes, 
when the purposes of such charitable 
portion had failed and become obsolete. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. AnDERsoy, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
4, line 30, to leave out ‘‘ part,” and in- 
sert ‘‘proportion;’’ and in same line, 
after ‘‘income,” to insert ‘ for the time 
being.” 

Mr. WEBSTER moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 4, line 34, after ‘ deter- 
mine,’’ insert— 

‘‘And which years may be those imme- 
diately prior to one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-two.” 

The hon. Member said the Amendment 
which he had to propose was to enlarge 
the powers of the Commissioners, and 
to enable them to deal with the par- 
ticular case of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of Christian Knowledge, and 
to define the proportion of the funds 
and income of that society which were 
to be devoted to religious and charitable 
uses, and those which were to be de- 
voted to educational purposes. They 
did not desire in the least to interfere 
with the religious purposes of the so- 
ciety; they confined their wish merely 
to its educational purposes. The year 
1872 marked an entire change in pri- 
mary education in Scotland. In the 
Western Highlands of Scotland be- 
tween £4,000 and £5,000 of the society’s 
income was then devoted to educational 
purposes. Since 1872, for the reasons 
explained—namely, from the schools be- 
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coming useless, the schools had dwindled 
away; and he found from the Report of 
the Society itself that the proportion 
devoted to education was only £1,630. 
It would be seen from this that the 
Commissioners required the power which 
his Amendment would give them. 


Amendment proposed 

In page 4, line 34, after “‘ determine,” insert 
“and which years may be those immediately 
prior to one thousand eight hundred and seventy 
two.”—(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Com- 
missioners already had the power pro- 
posed to be given by the Amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, that if that was 
so, he would withdraw his Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. AnprErson, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
4, line 41, leave out ‘ part,” and insert 
‘‘ proportion.” 


Mr. WEBSTER moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 5, line 2, to leave out the 
words ‘‘or such decree.”” He said he 
did so in order to take out of the 
way the decree of the Court of Session 
of 1846, with the view of letting in the 
Commissioners. The words did not 
apply in the Bill of 1880, and had been 
since inserted, by whose authority he did 
not know. The words were of no use. 

Amendment proposed, in page 5, line 
2, to leave out the words “or such de- 
cree.” —({ Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour) said, he could not assent to 
the Amendment, as there might be a 
serious risk of questions being raised. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, there could be 
no serious risk. These words did not 
occur in the Bill of 1880. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Tuomasson, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
5, line 5, after ‘‘ uses,” insert ‘‘ and so 
authorised to be applied by the Com- 
missioners.’’ 


Other Amendments made. 


Clause, asamended, agreed to, and or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Clause 11 (Application to education of 
non-educational endowments). 

On the Motion of Mr. Wensrer, the 
following Amendment made :—In pa 
5, line 29, after ‘‘ become,” insert “‘ ob- 
solete or useless, or are otherwise suffi- 
ciently provided for, or are.”’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Wittramson, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 5, line 30, after ‘‘ endowment,” in- 
sert— 

“Or if it has been found impossible, either 
from the inadequacy of the endowment, or the 
impracticable character of the founders’ inten- 
tions, to carry those intentions into effect.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 5, lino 30, after ‘‘endowment,’’ to 
insert “ or are, in the opinion of such governing 
body, not substantially beneficial to the class of 
persons for whom such endowment was origi- 
nally intended.””—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. A. GRANT said, this was raising 
avery wide question. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. 

Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 12 (Endowments for appren- 
ticeship fees, maintenance, and clothing 
to be deemed educational). 

On the Motion of Mr. Wrtt1amson, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 5, line 37, after ‘‘of,” insert 
‘‘poor;” and, in same line, after 
‘« children,’’ leave out ‘‘ educated at any 
school.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 5, line 38, at end, 
to add— 

‘‘ Provided, That nothing shall be construed 

to prevent a scheme relating to any such endow- 
ment from providing, if the governing body so 
desire, for the continued application of such 
endowment to the same purposes.” 
This Proviso was inserted in the English 
Act of 1869, and he supposed the Go- 
vernment would wish it inserted in this 
Bill. In fact, he should like to know 
why it was not? 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
know if his hon. Friend (Mr. Buchanan) 
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was aware of it, but the Amendment, if 
accepted, would practically withdraw the 
Governing Body from the purview of 
tho Commissioners. He could not ac- 
cept the Amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that in the 
English Act this Proviso was inserted. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had heard 
all along that that was not a good Act, 
and he had heard that Act condemned 
from below the Gangway. This Act was 
avery much better Act, and he should 
be sorry to see the Amendment intro- 
duced into it. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Requisites of Schemes. 


Clause 13 (Vested interests). 

On Motion of Mr. Munpetta, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—In page 6, 
at end, to add— 

‘¢ And shall provide that no funds now ap- 
plied, in terms of the founders’ directions, to 
free primary education, shall be diverted to any 
other purpose.” 

Mr. BRYCE moved, in page 6, line 
—, as an Amendment to Mr. Mundella’s 
proposed Amendment, at end, to add— 

‘‘ Than the education of the industrial classes, 

whether primary or secondary, or higher or 
technical.”’ 
The Amendment was to provide that 
these funds should not be diverted from 
the class which now enjoyed them, and 
for whom they were intended, and that 
under no pretence should the poorer 
classes be deprived of the benefits of 
these endowments. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, he strongly ob- 
jected to this Amendment. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had 
made a proposition, and, as the Bill then 
stood, it was not of particular importance. 
Since then, however, an important modifi- 
cation had been made in the Bill. The 
date of the endowments included within 
its operation had been brought from 40 
years ago down to 10 years ago, which 
was a most important change, and made 
this concession of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella), which, as the Bill 
originally stood, was of very slight im- 
portance, a matter of very great im- 
portance. He did not make the slightest 
opposition to the extension of the time ; 
but he did so entirely upon the grounds 
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mentioned by the hon. Member for Kirk- 
ealdy (Sir George Camphell)—namely, 
that they accepted that extension of 
time, entirely on the faith of the Proviso 
that had been offered by the right hon. 


(Scotland) Bill. 


Gentleman. Having made that agree- 
ment, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would adhere to it, and would not, 
now that he had got a very large in- 
crease in the endowments to be dealt 
with, and brought within the compulsory 
operation of the Commissioners, nullify 
the Proviso that he himself had sug- 
gested, when it had become so important, 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
in any case this was an important 
Amendment, and he made sure the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
would refuse to accept it. If this 
Amendment applied to the whole of 
the endowments he should be quite 
content; but its effect was to divide the 
endowments into two parts. Those de- 
voted to primary education in the terms 
of the founder’s will were to be devoted 
to that purpose; but the whole of the 
surplus beyond that amount might be 
devoted, and probably would be de- 
voted, to higher education. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he thought 
the Amendment a very valuable one 
indeed, and that it would materially 
improve the Bill, especially since the 
hon. Member (Mr. Bryce) had substi- 
tuted for the word ‘poor’ the words 
‘‘ industrial classes.”” He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council would accept the proposal. 

Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK said, 
that, in his opinion, the Amendment was 
a very important one, and he hoped the 
Committee would accept it. 

Mr. MUNDELLA felt bound to say 
that the words he had introduced would 
meet the hon. Member’s object, if it 
were clearly understood what primary 
eduzation was. It had been brought 
to his notice that some of these endow- 
ments, which were called endowments 
for primary education, provided educa- 
tion which was not primary. It was, 
however, difficult to define what primary 
education was. There were endowments, 
for instance, for teaching children merely 
reading and sewing; butthat wasnot what 
was now regarded as primary education. 
It might be the primary education of 
200 years ago; but they had got a 
little beyond that nowadays. Other 
endowments were for teaching poor 
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children reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. They had got beyond that also. 
{Mr. A. Grant: No.] Hishon. Friend 
said ‘‘ No.” Well, he was astonished 
that any Scotch Member should talk 
about keeping primary education down 
to the level of what were vulgarly 
called ‘‘the three R’s.” Primary edu- 
cation might also be regarded as the 
education of the public schools, and for 
which the Government grant was given. 
They were certainly not going to limit 
primary education, as it was to be 
defined in this Bill, to the ideas which 
prevailed 200 years ago, and he did not 
think hon. Members below the Gang- 
way would support such a limitation. 
At present the Scotch schools, such as 
Heriot’s Hospital, taught everything 
which was included in the Scotch Code; 
and it was his intention, on Report, to 
introduce a clause into the Bill pro- 
viding that primary education should 
mean the education given under the 
regulations of the Scotch Education De- 
partment in force for the time being. 
The effect of this Proviso would be not 
only to make the education of real use, 
but to allow schools to obtain the grant. 
It would thus make endowments go a 
great deal further than at present, as 
it would enable the schools to obtain 
some 17s. or 18s. for each child educated 
under the endowment. 

Dr. CAMERON wished to point out 
that what he and his hon. Friends ob- 
jected to had no relation to the elemen- 
tary education of 200 years ago. ‘That 
was not at all the point, and he was not 
aware that any such question remained 
to be dealt with under this Bill. All 
he wished the right hon. Gentleman to 
do was to adhere to his promise with 
respect to the protection of endowments 
for free education given between 40 
years ago and 1872. That was the im- 
portant thing. The educational endow- 
ments given during that time were not 
given on the basis of the ideas that 
prevailed 200 years ago. If the Go- 
vernment were going to pay any atten- 
tion to the will of the founders—and he 
thought that in dealing with this ques- 
tion they must bear in mind what were 
the founders’ intentions—they must do 
80 in the cases of these endowments. 
If any founder within the last 30 or 40 
years left a sum of money for free 
primary education, he knew perfectly 
well what he was about. Of course, 
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legislation passed since that time had 
rendered education which did not reach 
a certain standard insufficient to qualify 
a child for employment. But what he 
wished to impress upon the Government 
was that the founders who had given 
these endowments, having seen the 
hardships that were imposed on poor 
families when they had to pay the 
school fees, had wished to give them 
the wherewithal to do so. The effect 
of recent legislation had not been to 
lessen school fees; on the contrary, the 
fees were higher now than before the 
Education Act was passed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he adhered 
to what he had said. He did not know 
what it was that the hon. Member ob- 
jected to? 

Dr. CAMERON said,-he understood 
that the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to insert an Amendment defining educa- 
tion for the purposes of this Bill as 
something quite different from primary 
education. He (Dr. Cameron) did not 
see why the right hon. Gentleman should 
take away with one hand what he gave 
with the other. There were a large 
number of endowments to be dealt with 
which it was not intended to interfere 
with three years ago; and it was im- 
portant that both the letter and the 
spirit of the promise the right hon. 
Gentleman had given should be most 
strictly adhered to in view of the fact 
that no opposition had been raised to 
the right hon. Gentleman getting these 
additional endowments into his net, on 
the faith of his pledge being carried out. 
Under those circumstances, he (Dr. 
Cameron) should hardly consider that 
the right hon. Gentleman had treated 
the Committee with fairness or candour 
if he introduced such a clause as he had 
spoken of. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: The Amendment 
to which the hon. Member refers is not 
before us. It will come up in due 
course; but no Amendment defining 
primary education has yet been brought 
forward. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he understood 
that the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) was before them, and he was 
speaking on that Amendment. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council (Mr. Mundella) had in- 
timated that he would oppose that 
Amendment; but that did not close 
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the question. He (Dr. Cameron) did 
not, however, wish to trespass on the 
time of the Committee, and he really 
did not think he had done so, as he 
had abstained from alluding to anything 
which appeared to be matter of detail. 
He wished simply that they should have 
no misunderstanding on this point, and 
that it would be remembered that the 
righthon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) was 
pledged to certain words which were of 
the greatest importance. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was quite 
unaware of what was the ground for the 
address to which the Committee had 
just listened. The hon. Member seemed 
to charge him with breach of faith. 

Dr. CAMERON : I do not say breach 
of faith. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that what had 
happened was this. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) proposed certain words, which 
were, no doubt, very good words; but 
he (Mr. Mundella) said he could not ac- 
cept them, although he would, on some 
subsequent stage of the Bill, propose 
words which would prevent ‘“ primary 
education” from being, according to 
the standard at present in force, a farce, 
and would make it real primary educa- 
tion. He had felt sure that the hon. 
Member (Dr. Cameron) himself would 
have given him his very best ‘support in 
this matter. 

Mr. BOLTON hoped that the hon. 
Member who had moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Bryce) would consent to 
some change being made in it. Primary 
education remained to be defined, and 
he should be glad if the hon. Member 
could see his way to make the Amend- 
ment run thus, “than the education 
of the industrial classes,’’ leaving out 
the words ‘‘ whether primary or second- 
ary, or higher or technical.”” He simply 
threw this out as a suggestion which, if 
adopted, would, he thought, improve 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he thought the dis- 
cussion that had taken place respecting 
the meaning of the words ‘ primary 
education ” was the best indication the 
Committee could desire of the unwis- 
dom of using in the Bill such an ex- 

ression as ‘‘ primary education ” at all. 
hat expression was not known to the 
people of Scotland. What had made 
tland great was the conviction that 
no education was too good for a man, 
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and that a man’s education should never 
be stopped. The Amendment he had 
moved provided that money furnished by 
endowments should not be diverted from 
the purpose for which it was intended. 
The substance of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s (Mr. Mundella’s) undertaking was 
to add to Clause 13 words that would 
“open the endowments now enjoyed 

y a particular class being taken away 
from that class. {An hon. MeEmper: 
No, no!] Yes; that was the sub- 
stance of his undertaking. Hon. Mem- 
bers might say ‘‘No”; but he (Mr. 
Bryce) could say ‘‘ Yes,”’ because that 
was what was understood by the Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Bryce) was quite will- 
ing to accept the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stirling (Mr. 
Bolton) to leave out the words ‘ whe- 
ther primary or secondary, or higher or 
technical,” and to rely on the words “ in- 
dustrial classes’ to effect his purpose. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I would suggest 
that the hon. Member ought to ask leave 
to withdraw his Amendment, and then 
to move it in the new form which he 
proposes. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRYCE then moved, in page 6, 
as an Amendment to Mr. Mundella’s 
Amendment, at end, to add, ‘‘than the 
education of the industrial classes.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, as an Amendment to Mr. Mun- 
della’s Amendment, at end, to add ‘than the 
education of the industrial classes.’’— (Mr. 
Bryee.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Smrr GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
Amendment would clearly have the same 
effect as the Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council (Mr. Mundella) had already re- 
fused to accept. The pledge which had 
been given was distinctly that the money 
which was intended to be devoted to 
free primary education should be used 
for that purpose. With reference to 
what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman, he (Sir George Campbell) 
must say he had viewed with con- 
siderable suspicion the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce), who, on Saturday last, on 
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the second reading of the Bill, avowed 
himself altogether opposed to the con- 
cession the right hon. Gentleman then 
made. He (Sir George Campbell) hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman would not 
spring upon the Committee a definition 
of primary education. He believed that 
in the Code of the Education Department 
primary education was pretty well un- 
derstood, and it certainly did not include 
Greek and Latin. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not spring a defi- 
nition upon them, but would give due 
Notice of his intentions before the stage 
of Report. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that he ad- 
hered to the distinct promise he had 
made, and he thought the words he had 
brought forward sufficiently expressed 
his intention. He must keep faith with 
the Committee, and he should not alter 
another word of his Amendment, unless 
it was clearly the wish of the Committee 
that he should do so. 

Mr. OC. 8. PARKER said, that if the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Bryce) went to a division he (Mr. 
Parker) should go into the Lobby with 
him; but it was possible that all parties 
might agree to another form of Amend- 
ment—namely, to omit the word ‘ pri- 
mary’’ in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Vice President of 
the Council. No funds now applied to 
free highereducation ought to be devoted 
to any other purpose ; and if his (Mr. 
Parker’s) suggestion were adopted, the 
great objection to the word ‘‘ primary,” 
which was altogether new to Scotchmen 
in connection with this subject, would 
be avoided. In Scotland people did not 
know what ‘‘ primary education ’’ meant, 
and they would not be likely to find out 
without the adoption of some Amend- 
ment defining it. To his mind, it would 
be a useless thing to put in a word which 
would necessitate a definition. He 
thought the Committee might accept the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council, 
omitting the word “ primary.” 

Tuz CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the Amendment to which the hon. Mem- 
ber referred had already been added to 
the Bill. 

Mr. A. GRANT thought that the 
same result would be arrived at if the 
word ‘‘ primary ” were omitted, and the 
Amendment were made to run, “than 
the free education of the poor,” or 
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“than the free education of the in- 
dustrial classes.”’ 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. A. GRANT esked if he would 


be in Order in proposing an Amendment 
in these words, ‘‘than the free educa- 
tion of the industrial classes.’’ 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Committee 
has just negatived an Amendment re- 
specting the education of the industrial 
classes.”’ 

Mr. A. GRANT said, his proposal 
was an altogether new one, as the 
Amendment would include the word 
“* free.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that, under 
those circumstances, he thought the hon. 
Member would be in Order in moving 
the Amendment. 

Mr. A. GRANT then moved, at the 
end of the Amendment of the Vice 
President of the Council, to add ‘ than 
the free education of the industrial 
classes.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6,as an Amendment to Mr. Mun- 
della’s Amendment, at end, to add “than the 
free education of the industrial classes.”’—(Mr. 
A, Grant.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: I rise to 
Order, Sir. I beg to ask whether this 
is not substantially the same Amend- 
ment as that which has just been nega- 
tived ? 

Mr. A. GRANT: I beg to explain, 
Sir. There is a substantial difference. 
The Amendment relates to free educa- 
tion, whether primary or secondary ; but 
it provides that the children of the in- 
dustrial classes shall not have to pay for 
their education. I think it is substan- 
tially different from the last Amend- 
ment, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Vice President of the Council 
will see his way to accept it. 

Dr. CAMERON: As I understand it, 
the Amendment is practically the same 
as the last Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a sub- 
stantial difference between the two 
Amendments, because, in this case, there 
is the word ‘‘ free.” 


Question put, and negatived. 
Mr. PRESTON BRUCE proposed, 


in page 6, as an Amendment to Mr. 
Mundella’s Amendment, to add— 
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* Unless such funds are, in the opinion of 

the Commissioners, manifestly in excess of the 
requirements for the purpose of free primary 
education of the localities to which they be- 
long.” 
There might be cases in which funds 
devoted by the founders to primary 
education were entirely in excess of the 
requirements of the localities to which 
they belonged; and he thought there 
ought to be a Proviso enabling the Com- 
missioners in those cases to make some 
other use of such funds. The Amend- 
ment would not apply to endowments 
devoted to the purpose of primary edu- 
cation, except in cases where that pur- 
pose had been already sufficiently carried 
out. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 6, as an Amendment to Mr. Mun- 
della’s Amendment, to add ‘‘ unless such funds 
are, in the opinion of the Commissioners, mani- 
festly in excess of the requirements for the pur- 
pose of free primary education of the localities 
to which they belong.” —( Afr. Preston Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Dr. CAMERON said, he would have 
liked the hon. Member who had moved 
the Amendment (Mr. Preston Bruce) 
to have given some indication of the case 
to which he intended it to apply. It 
seemed to him (Dr. Cameron) that the 
words, as they stood, would give an 
opportunity to the Commissioners, who 
might imagine that free primary educa- 
tion was altogether unnecessary, to divert 
the whole of the funds to some purpose 
other than that for which they were in- 
tended. He should like to know more 
clearly what object his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Preston Bruce) had in view, as he 
had not given any example, or any clear 
indication of what his Amendment was 
meant to do. 

Sm. GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
could quite imagine a case where the 
funds of an endowment were so large 
that they would provide for the free 
education of all the children of the 
locality, and he should object to a pro- 
posal of this kind in such a case. But 
the Amendment went further than that. 
There were many people who thought 
that endowments for free primary educa- 
tion were unnecessary, because the Edu- 
cation Act provided that, where parents 
were unable to pay, free primary educa- 
tion should be provided for them. An 
hon. Member last night quoted poetry 
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in his speech on the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Bill, using the words— 


‘Turn and twist this Act as you will.” 





He (Sir George Campbell) thought that 
‘¢turn and twist this’? Educational En- 
dowments Act ‘‘as you will,” it was 
always tainted with the Reportofthe Com- 
missioners, because they had distinctly 
proposed to take away money devoted 
to primary education, and to apply it to 
higher education, considering that free 
primary education was provided for in 
the Education Act. Although it was 
put before the Committee in a very in- 
sidious form, this also seemed to be the 
object of this Amendment. The proposal 
was totally inconsistent with the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Vice President of the Council had pro- 
posed, and he certainly could not support 
it in its present form. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
could not see how, in face of the words 
just added to the Bill on the proposition 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council, any Commis- 
sioners could hold that endowments 
could not properly be applied to free 
primary education. He thought that, 
reading his Amendment in connection 
with the words which would immediately 
precede it, it was obvious it could only 
be made use of in very extreme cases 
He totally disclaimed the idea of having 
in view anything like that which was 
suggested by the hon. Member who had 
just spoken (Sir George Campbell). His 
object was simply this. There might 
be endowments in small country parishes 
where a very small number of children 
needed free primary education. The 
payment of the school fees of this small 
number of children in such cases would 
be a great advantage ; but if there were 
a larger fund available than was neces- 
sary for that purpose, he thought the 
surplus might be applied by the Com- 
missioners to some other educational 
purpose. 

Mr. C. 8. PARKER said, he was 
afraid the Endowed Schools Commission 
was a great bugbear to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Camp- 
bell) ; but if that hon. Member would 
only do the Commissioners the honour 
and the justice of reading their Report, 
instead of drawing for a Report upon 
his own inner consciousness, he would 
find they had not recommended anything 
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like what he imagined. What the Com- 
mission did recommend was that some- 
thing more than elementary education 
should be provided, and they said that 
funds could at once be obtained by limit- 
ing the number of those who obtained 
gratuitous education. There had been 
four important cases—namely, the Edin- 
burgh Merchants’ Company, the Trus- 
tees of Heriot’s Hospital, Hutcheson’s 
Hospital, and the Bathgate Academy, 
in which applications were made by 
school trustees to the Home Secretary 
for power to charge fees, on the ground 
of the growing feeling throughout Scot- 
land against gratuitous instruction. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the only one of 
the cases referred to by the last speaker 
(Mr. C. 8. Parker) that was in any way 
a trust connected with free primary 
education was that of Heriot’s Hospital ; 
and they all knew that the result of 
their application for the power to charge 
fees, on the ground of growing popular 
feeling against free education, was that 
the Trustees were all turned out at the 
next election. With reference to the 
Amendment before the Committee, it 
seemed that the hon. Member who had 
moved it could cite no example ; and he 
(Dr. Cameron) thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Vice President of the 
Council would do well to adhere to his 
own words. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
see any objection to the Amendment. 
The Commissioners would only be able 
to avail themselves of it when such 
funds were manifestly in excess of the 
requirements of free primary education, 
and there was no reason why in such a 
ease the benefits of the funds should not 
be extended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in the 
view he took of the proposal. He did 
not think the Amendment would have a 
very wide bearing ; but it seemed to him 
that, whatever bearing it had, the effect 
of it would be that any concession 
which was contained in the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mun- 
della) would only be put in force at the 
discretion of the Commissioners, and 
they were, therefore, now ending exactly 
where they began. 

* Mr.ANDERSON thought the Amend- 
ment a necessary one. It would enable 
the Commissioners to do the very thing 
which it was the whole meaning of the 
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Bill they should do, and he was very 
glad the right hon. Gentleman had not 
seen his way to oppose it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
Amendment would, in his opinion, prac- 
tically nullify the concession the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) had 
made. He thought the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was bound to carry out the 
arrangement that had been come to, and 
to adhere to the words of his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE supported the 
Amendment. The proposed words would 
qualify the words of the Bill, and if it 
did that in the slightest degree, he 
thought they were bound to accept it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not think 
the hon. Member who had drawn the 
Amendment (Mr. Preston Bruce) had 
quite contemplated the construction that 
might be putonit. The Committee had 
already carried the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Vice President 
of the Council, and had agreed that the 
funds should not be diverted to any 
other purpose than that intended by the 
founder. The hon. Member now pro- 
posed to add— 

‘‘Unless such funds are, in the opinion of 

the Commissioners, manifestly in excess of the 
requirements,” &c. 
What the hon. Member probably meant 
was, not “unless,” but ‘‘except to the 
extent to which” such funds were in 
excess of the requirements. It was 
quite possible to put such a construction 
on the Amendment that, if there were 
more funds than were wanted, they 
might all be diverted to another pur- 
pose. He would suggest that the hon. 
Member, in order to carry out his own 
meaning, should substitute ‘ except to 
the extent to which ”’ for ‘‘ unless.’ 

Sirk DONALD CURRIE approved of 
the Amendment as altered. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, it certainly ap- 
peared to him that if the Amendment 
were accepted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, the concession he (Mr. Mundella) 
had made in respect of free primary 
education would be left entirely at the 
discretion of the Commissioners; and he 
scarcely thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man was justified in agreeing to any 
such change. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
was indebted to the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton), who 
was such a master of language, for the 
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suggestion he had made for improving 
the wording of the Amendment. He 
would, in accordance with that sugges- 
tion, propose to amend his Amendment 
by substituting ‘‘ except to the extent to 
which ” for “ unless.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, as an Amendment to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out the word “ unless,” 
in order to insert the words “except to the 
extent to which.”’—(Mr. Preston Bruce.) 

Question, ‘‘That the word ‘ unless’ 
stand part of the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and negatived. 

Words substituted accordingly. 

Dr. CAMERON said, it would be 
easy to amend the Amendment still 
further by leaving out the words ‘in 
the opinion of the Commissioners.”’ The 
result would be to make it a matter of 
fact, and he should have no objection to 
this. 

Amendment proposed to said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out ‘in the 
opinion of the Commissioners.’’—(Dr. 
Cameron.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA thought there was 
no objection to accept the alteration. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Original Amendment (4/r. IMundella), 
as amended, agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 14 (Interests acquired after 
passing of Act) agreed to. 

Clause 15 (Interests of particular 
classes to be kept in view). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munverta, 
Amendment made, in page 6, line 21, by 
leaving out ‘‘ due.” 

On the Motion of Mr. J. A. Camp- 
BELL, Amendment made, in page 6, line 
21, after ‘‘ Commissioners,” by inserting 
‘‘with respect alike to the constitution of 
the governing body and to educational 
provisions.”’ 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRIOCK said, he 
had on the Paper an Amendment for 
the insertion in the clause, after the word 
‘‘intentions,”’ in line 22, of the words— 


‘* And to the fact that national education in 
Scotland, prior to one thousand eight hundred 


Mr. Preston Bruce 


{COMMONS} 
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and seventy-two, was not elementary or primary 
only.” 

He had intended to have directed the 
attention of the Committee to what was 
understood by “education ”’ in Scotland 
in this Amendment; but that purpose 
had been completely served already, and 
he did not intend to put the Amend- 
ment. He would only make one remark, 
and that was that there were two Reports 
in regard to the state of education in 
Scotland before 1872 which ought to be 
consulted by everyone who desired to 
acquire a proper notion of what that 
education then was. The first was the 
Report of the Royal Commission of 1690, 
and the second was the Return presented 
by the first Royal Commission on the 
Universities of Scotland in 1827. The 
latter document showed that at that time 
there were in the parochial and elemen- 
tary schools of Scotland 8,553 pupils 
learning Latin; 2,042 learning Greek; 
and 2,903 learning the higher branches 
of mathematics. This, he thought, would 
compare well with the results attained 
by the larger population of the present 
day, while it proved that the educa- 
tion provided in the Scotch schools of 
that time could not be considered the 
same as the elementary education of the 
present day, because primary education 
now consisted of the mere rudiments of 
education, as compared with what it 
was before the passing of the Education 
Act of 1872. 

Mr. HENDERSON said, the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) had 
referred to the Royal Commission of 
1690. The hon. Member was, perhaps, 
also aware that in 1696 «an Act was 
passed which contained the following 
provisions—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN rose to Order. 
There was no Question before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he had an 
Amendment to the clause, by which he 
proposed, in page 6, line 25, to omit the 
words ‘‘ have due regard to,” after the 
word ‘shall,’ in order to insert the 
words ‘provide to a corresponding 
extent for.”” The object of this Amend- 
ment was to provide compensation to a 
corresponding extent for those whose 
interests were interfered with by the 
—— of the Bill, which proposed to 
abolish or modify the privileges or edu- 
cational advantages to which a particular 
class of persons was entitled. His pro- 
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posal amounted to this—that instead of 
merely providing that the Commissioners 
should have due regard to the educa- 
tional interests of such class, whose 
privileges were to be abolished or modi- 
fied, they should provide to a correspond- 
ing extent for what was taken away. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 25, after “shall,” leave out 
“have due regard to,” and insert “ provide to a 
corresponding extent for.””—({Mr. A. Grant.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.’ 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he thought it 
would be impossible to give such an in- 
struction to the Commissioners. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in moving, in 
page 6, line 26, to leave out the word 
“due,” said, although he had put the 
Amendment on the Paper, he should have 
no objection to the word ‘‘ due ” remain- 
ing if hon. Members desired it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 26, leave out ‘‘ due.”—(Mr. Mun- 
della.) 


Question, ‘‘That the word proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpettza, 
Amendment made, in page 6, line 28, 
by leaving out the word “ poor.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA moved, after the 
word ‘‘ children,’’ in line 29, the insertion 
of the words ‘‘whose parents are not 
sufficiently able to maintain them.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BRYCE said, there might be 
two opinions about the insertion of these 
words. Originally the word was ‘‘ poor.” 
“Poor”? was a relative and a general 
term. It applied to persons who did 
not necessarily belong to the most indi- 
gent class; but the Amendment would 
confine the operation of the clause to 
the case of children whose parents could 
not find them bread and milk, and who 
had to accept parochial relief, and he 
could not think that the object in view 
would be met by making the proposed 
alteration. The real object ought to be 
to provide for relative poverty—to per- 
sons whose liabilities were heavy in 
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comparison with their means of meeting 
them. The words ‘belonging to the 
orer classes” would meet the object; 
ut ‘‘ whose parents are not sufficiently 
able to maintain them,’’ as in the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Mundella), was a proposal 
that went a little too far. 

Mr. A. GRANT agreed with the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) that the words he had suggested 
would be a wiser definition of what was 
wanted. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, perhaps the 
words of his Amendment were rather 
vague, and the words ‘belonging to 
the poorer classes’’ would better meet 
the object in view. He would, there- 
fore, accept those words. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, 
line 29, after ‘‘children,” insert ‘‘ be- 
longing to the poorer classes.” —( Mr. 
Bryce.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRYCE said, he wished to pro- 
pose, as a further Amendment, the omis- 
sion, after the word “ area,” in line 29, 
of the words ‘for their maintenance, 
clothing, or advancement in life,” in 
order to insert the words “‘ otherwise for 
their benefit.” There was no difference 
as to the advisability of keeping the 
funds for the proper classes; but if the 
words he had suggested should be left 
out were allowed to remain in the Bill, 
it might be difficult to avoid continuing 
the endowment in that precise form. 
They all knew that in many cases 
clothing was not the best form in which 
relief could be given. His Amendment 
would give a wider discretion to the 
Commissioners as to the form in which 
the funds should be applied for the 
benefit of the children. 


Amendment proposed, 

‘*In page 6, line 29, after “ area,’”’ leave out 
‘‘ for their maintenance, clothing, or advance- 
ment in life,’’ and insert “ otherwise for their 
benefit.”—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. ANDERSON thought the altera- 
tion a good one, as it might be of great 
value occasionally to leave the Commis- 
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sioners more freedom. He hoped the 
Amendment would be accepted. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he hoped it 
would not be accepted. He thought the 
object would be better answered by in- 
serting the Amendment to be proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Vice 
President of the Council (Mr. Mundella) 
to the latter part of the clause, to add 
the words ‘‘ shall continue to be applied 
for the benefit of such children.” 

Mr. BRYCE said, if his Amendment 
were accepted, he proposed to add the 
words ‘‘in such manner as the Com- 
missioners shall think most generally 
useful.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA thought that such 
a thing as clothing constituted a very 
doubtful way of helping the children, 
and was especially objectionable when 


it took the shape of uniform. He should. 


be glad, therefore, to substitute more 
general words, leaving it to the Commis- 
sioners to secure for the children such 
help as they might think would really 
be of advantage to the children. He 
would bring up words to meet the object 
on the Report. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL said, a 
large number of his constituents had 
not any decent clothes, and he hoped 
the mght hon. Gentleman would be very 
careful as to how this matter was dealt 
with. There were in the part of the 
country he represented a good many 
children who did not go to school be- 
cause they were not properly clothed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, by making 
the terms more general it would leave it 
open to the Commissioners to find a 
better way of assisting the children, 
but would not prevent their having 
clothes. The words must be altered to 
adapt them to alterations already made. 
What was wanted was words to say 
‘and such benefits shall continue to be 
applied for the advantage of such chil- 
dren,” or the use of these children on 
such endowments. 

Mr. BRYCE then moved that the 
Amendment should read thus— 


“ Such endowment or such educational bene- 
fit, or otherwise, shall continue to be applied for 
the benefit of such children.,”’ 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, there was, 
first, an Amendment in the name of the 
right hon. Gentleman not relating to 
this point, the omission of words in lines 
30 and 31. 


Mr. Anderson 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, he begged to 
move that Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
80, after ‘‘ life,” leave out to “ to,” in- 
clusive, in line 31.—( Mr. Mundella.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 


In line 29, to insert “such endowment or 
such educational benefit, or otherwise, shall 
continue to be applied for the benefit of such 
children.” —(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Brycz, Amend- 
ment made, in page 6, line 32, after 
‘‘ education or,’”’ by leaving out to end 
of Clause, and inserting “‘ otherwise for 
their benefit.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 6, at 
end, to add, “‘shall continue to be ap- 
plied for the benefit of such children.” — 
(Mr. Mundelia.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to insert, after the word 
“continue,” the words ‘‘so far as re- 
quisite.””—( Mr. Anderson.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. COCHRAN - PATRICK said, he 
had Notices of two Amendments to the 
clause which did not appear to come in 
under the new wording. His object was 
to insure greater clearness. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the object of 
the Amendment, in so far as it related 
to children of the poorer classes, was 
secured. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELLsaid, it ap- 
peared to him that the Government were 
somewhat watering down the clause. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, at end of Clause, after 
‘* children,’”’ add ‘‘ in such manner as the 
Commissioners shall think most gene- 
rally useful.””—( Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
accept this. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Words added. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 

Clause 16 (Benefits to be extended to 
girls). 

Mr. BRYCE said, he had an Amend- 
ment to move to this clause, with the 
object of extending the endowments to 

irls. The same clause appeared in the 
English Act of 1869; but, as shown by 
the Report of the Endowed Schools Com- 
mittee, it was found inadequate—not 
strong enough for its purpose—it did 
not give sufficient distinct authority to 
the Commissioners with which to over- 
come such local opposition as they some- 
times met with. He ventured to move 
his Amendment, then, with the object of 
slightly strengthening and somewhat im- 
proving the operation of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 6, line 34, after “as,’”’ leave out to 
“for,” in line 35, and insert ‘‘ can be equitably 
arranged, and as the circumstances of each 
particular locality require,”’—(Mr. Bryce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”” 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he quite re- 
cognized the object of the Amendment, 
and was as desirous as the hon. Mem- 
ber to make provision for girls; but he 
thought if the next Amendment, which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), was ac- 
cepted, to leave out the word “girls,” 
and substitute the words ‘‘ both sexes,”’ 
then all would be done that need be 
done in pointing the direction in which 
the Commissioners should go. But this 
Amendment he did not think was neces- 
sary. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he did not think 
it would alter the scope of the clause 
to leave out “girls,” and insert “ both 
sexes,” and he rather thought that 
“girls” was a more distinct and definite 
term. As the hon. Member had said, 
the clause in the English Act having 
been found insufficient constituted a 
very good reason for departing from 
that precedent, and giving it some wider 
scope. Though he did not see that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets would make any mate- 
rial alteration, yet, as it might be taken 
as giving a more specific direction to the 
Commissioners, he should support it. 


{JuLy 22, 1852} 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had no objection to the Amendment ; 
but was it intended, by introducing the 
words ‘‘ both sexes,’”’ to place them on 
an equal footing, and that the benefits 
intended for girls should be extended to 
boys? 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he did not 
see that the words would add anything 
to the clause, and nothing could be wider 
than the fair and equitable arrangement 
under the clause. It would be better 
to retain the words. With regard to 
the words “ both sexes,’ instead of 
“girls,” he did not understand the mean- 
ing of it ; it seemed to imply that endow- 
ments might be intended for the benefit 
of no sex at all. It seemed to him that 
the clause was better as it stood. 

Mr. BRYCE said, whether the words 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow were 
accepted or not, his Amendment was 
necessary. He submitted that the ex- 
perience of the English Act showed it 
was necessary to strengthen the hands 
of the Commissioners. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
agreed very much with what had been 
said by the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Bryce), and entirely ap- 
proved of the provisions of the Bill 
being extended for the benefit of girls. 
Though the words of the proposed 
Amendment did not seem to add very 
much to the instructions laid down in 
the Bill, still, as there was vo objection 
on the point of phraseology, the Amend- 
ment might be accepted, as tending to 
avoid the difficulties which the Commis- 
sioners encountered in administering the 
English Act. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had made 
inquiries, and he found that what had 
been said by the hon. Member in mov- 
ing the Amendment was borne out by 
experience. He had no objection to the 
words—in fact, he had no objection to 
accept both Amendments. It would 
point the instructions more strongly to 
secure the benefit of girls. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Words inserted accordingly. 
Mr. ANDERSON said, his Amend- 


ment would give the Commissioners 
greater power, and enable them to make 
the advantages more reciprocal. 
Amendment proposed, in page 6, line 
35, to leave out ‘“‘ girls,’ and insert 








‘both sexes.” —(Mr. Anderson.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Words inserted accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 17 (Tenure of office of teachers, 
&c.) agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Inspection and audit) 
agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Provision for future altera- 
tion of schemes). 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, 
Amendment made, in page 7, line 10, 
after ‘‘alteration,’”’ by leaving out to 
‘‘ expedient,”’ inclusive, and inserting 
‘* of the scheme from time to time.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, the Amend- 
ment he had to move was one of several 
he had to this and subsequent clauses, 
with the view of eliminating the control 
of the Scotch Education Department 
over these bodies ; but if it was objected 
to he would not press it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
11, leave out from ‘‘ with’’ to ‘‘ Depart- 
ment,’’ in line 12.—( Ir. Buchanan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he really 
thought there ought not to be any animus 
to, or distrust of, the Scotch Education 
Department. It was composed almost 
exclusively of Scotchmen ; and, he might 
add, the majority in the English Depart- 
ment were of the same nationality. If 
anybody could complain of the Educa- 
tion Department it should not be Scotch- 
men, but Englishmen. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the object 
with which he had given Notice of an 
Amendment was to provide for the due 
arrangement of the scheme, after the 
Commission had ceased to exist, that it 
should not naturally fall to the Court 
of Session. He would give it to the 
much maligned Education Department, 
in which he had great faith. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. A. GRANT said, that in the 
absence of his hon. Friend (Mr. Ramsay) 


he begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name. 


{COMMONS} 











Amendment proposed, 


In page 7, line 14, at end, to add ‘‘and the 
governing body constituted under any orders 
assed in terms of ‘ The Endowed Institutions 
{Scotland) Act, 1869,’ or ‘The Endowed In- 
stitutions (Scotland) Act, 1878,’ with consent 
of the Scotch Education Department, may 
apply to the court for the alteration of any 
such order from time to time as such governing 
body may deem necessary.”’—(Mr. A. Grant.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had no 
objection to the admission of these 
words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Procedure. 
Clause 20 (Preliminary inquiry). 
On the Motion of Mr. Muwnperna, 
Amendment made, in page 7, line 17, 
after ‘‘ such,’’ by inserting ‘‘ public.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN rose to move an 
Amendment to the same line, to sub- 
stitute *‘ shall” for ‘ may.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to say 
the Amendment comes in the wrong 
order ; we have passed the word ‘‘ may,” 
and got as far as the word “ public.” 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was an 
error due to the arrangement of the 
Amendments; but he would consider 
whether they should turn ‘“‘may’”’ into 
‘‘ shall” on the Report stage. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 21 (Governing body may lodge 
draft scheme). 

Mr. A. GRANT said, he thought it 
would be an advantage to extend the 
time from two months to three. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
21, after ‘“‘ within,” leave out ‘‘ two,” 
and insert ‘‘ three.” —(Mr. A. Grant.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press this. They 
had extended the time all through the 
Bill, and it would be very undesirable 
to keep the Commissioners waiting idly 
month after month. Two months was 
an ample time. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he pro- 
posed to extend the time for allowing 
the Governing Body to prepare a draft 
scheme from four months from the pass- 
ing of the Act to six months, as it was 
in the English Act. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
24, leave out ‘‘ four,’’ and insert ‘‘ six.” 
—(Mr. Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, his hon. 
Friend was under a mistake. It was 
not four months from the passing of 
the Act, but from the time of the Act 
coming into force, and it would not come 
into force until November next. The 
Amendment would keep the Commis- 
sioners idle for nearly five months of 
next year. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that in the 
Bill of last year six months was al- 
lowed. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that was from 
the passing of the Act. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that in the 
English Act, in cases of large endow- 
ments, six months was allowed ; and it 
was an important and serious matter to 
prepare a scheme for the re-adjustment 
of a large endowment, and ample time 
should be given to a Governing Body to 
thoroughly master such a scheme. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he 
thought there was a good deal of force 
in the argument in favour of six 
months. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it would take 
to March next before the first scheme 
could come under the notice of the Com- 
missioners, and he did not want to keep 
them idle longer than could be avoided. 
This Bill had been expected for years, 
and there was no ground or occasion for 
such a delay. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, then, why 
in the English Act was it made six 
months from the passing of the Act that 
the Commissioners were to act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could not 
answer that. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he pro- 
posed that the Commissioners, before 
preparing a scheme of their own, should 
consider a draft scheme submitted by 
the Governing Body. It was so in the 
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English Act, and it was the clear inten- 
tion there that the views of the Govern- 
ing Body should be fully considered. If 
it was necessary in the English Act, 
surely it was applicable to Scotland also. 
He presumed there would be the same 
answer, that it was desirable to save 
time, and that the Commissioners should 
not be called upon to examine a scheme 
before preparing one for themselves ; but 
to that answer he had to say there was 
something even more important than 
saving time, and that was to have the 
work thoroughly well done. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
24, after ‘‘shall,” insert ‘‘ before they 
themselves prepare any draft of a 
scheme.’”’—(Mr. Dick-Peddie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the clause 
was most carefully guarded. The Go- 
verning Body might lodge a draft scheme 
after inquiry and giving notice of their 
intentions ; and the Commissioners, after 
such notice, and within four months, 
would take the draft scheme of the Go- 
verning Body into consideration in pre- 
paring their own scheme, and if they 
adopted the scheme of the Governing 
Body it became their own scheme. If 
the Governing Body submitted onescheme 
and the Commissioners adopted another, 
that, of course, was not the scheme of 
the Governing Body; but the Commis- 
sioners might adopt the whole or part, 
or so much of the scheme of the Govern- 
ing Body as they thought necessary, and 
from that moment the Commissioners 
became responsible. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he was 
perfectly aware of all that—it was quite 
plain on the face of it—but the right 
hon. Gentleman did not seem to be 
aware of the objection which he (Mr. 
Dick-Peddie) had taken. There was no 
more reason in Scotland than in Eng- 
land why the Commissioners should be 
allowed to prepare their scheme before 
they had considered the scheme of the 
Governing Body. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that they would 
do nothing of the sort—no Commissioners 
would do such a thing. If the Govern- 
ing Body gave notice of a scheme, the 
Commissioners would never dream of 
preparing a scheme of their own until 
they had seen it. 
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Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, he did not 
know what they would be likely to do— 
he only knew what the Act of Parlia- 
ment told them to do. However, this 
was one of those matters which would 
not allow of discussion at this late hour 
(10 o’clock), and it just showed the in- 
convenience and disadvantage of forcing 
through at this time of night, without 
adequate discussion, such a Bill as 
this. He appealed to hon. Gentlemen 
around him to say whether the last two 
or three Amendments had been properly 
discussed ? He maintained that they 
had not nearly received adequate treat- 
ment. He did not intend to take any 
further step in the matter, seeing that 
he was obliged to refrain from speaking 
in support of the Amendment. 

Mr. WARTON wished to make a 
friendly suggestion, which he thought 
might please hon. Gentlemen. Why 
not change the word “in” to the word 
‘‘ before,” for that was really what was 
meant ? 

Mr. 0. 8. PARKER said, he thought 
that that would, perhaps, be an improve- 
ment, and would satisfy his hon. Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in accordance with 
the suggestion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport, moved the omis- 
sion of the word ‘‘in,’’ in order to sub- 
stitute the word “‘ before.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘in’ stand 
part of the Clause,’”’ put, and negatived. 


Clause as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 22 (Printing and publication 
of draft schemes) agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Governing body may lodge 
objections). 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, 
Amendment made, in page 7, line 36, 
after ‘‘scheme,” by inserting “ and any 
amendments proposed thereon.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved to insert, 
after the word “‘ thereon ”’ in the Amend- 
ment just accepted, the words— 

“ And shall receive any alternative scheme 
submitted to them by the governing body of 


any educational endowment to which the 
scheme of the Commissioners relates.” 


He apprehended that there would be no 
objection to provide for the reception of 
any alternative scheme. 
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Question proposed, “‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, this proposal 
was for a second alternative scheme to 
be submitted to the Commissioners, and 
that the Commissioners should take that 
scheme into consideration before pre- 
paring their own. He did not think it 
was necessary to provide in this way 
for asecond alternative scheme. 

Mr. BUCHANAN expressed his 
willingness to withdraw the Amendment, 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 7, line 
36, after ‘‘writing,” insert ‘‘ by any 
public body or persons interested.”— 
(Mr. Preston Bruce.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA had no objection 
to the Amendment proposed ; but it could 
not be taken now. He would agree to 
the insertion of the words on Report if 
they were then moved. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munnezta, 
Amendments made, in page 7, line 37, 
by leaving out “‘ month,” and inserting 
‘‘two months;”’ in page 7, line 38, 
after ‘‘scheme,”’ by inserting ‘“‘ and the 
amendments proposed thereon;” and 
in page 7, line 39, after ‘‘local,” by 
inserting ‘‘ public.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 24 (As to framing of schemes). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpetra, 
Amendments made, in page 8, line 2, by 
leaving out ‘‘ month,” and inserting 
‘‘two months ;”’ and in page 8, line 6, 
after ‘‘ scheme,” by inserting ‘‘ and any 
amendments proposed thereon.” 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved to insert, 
at the end, in line 9, the words— 

‘* Provided, That where a scheme has been pre- 
pared and submitted in pursuance of this Act 
to the Commissioners before the Commissioners 
have prepared the draft of a scheme, the Com- 
missioners shall, if requested by the governing 
body that submitted it, submit such scheme 
with their own to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment.” a 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the addi- 
tion of this Proviso was unnecessary, a8 
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the course proposed by it was invariably 
taken. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE wished to know 
why the Proviso should not be added, 
unless there was some reason to be urged 
against it ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : If it would give 
any assurance to the hon. Member I do 
not object; but really there is no necessity 
for these words. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 25 (Approval of Scotch Educa- 
tional Department to schemes). 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpeta, 
Amendment made, in page 8, line 14, 
by leaving out ‘‘one month,” and in- 
serting ‘‘ two months.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Preston Bruce, 
Amendment made, in page 8, line 16, 
after ‘‘ writing,’’ by inserting ‘‘ by any 
public body or persons interested.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, 
Amendment made, in page 8, line 18, 
by leaving out ‘‘ month,” and inserting 
“two months.” 


Mr. WEBSTER moved the omission, 
from line 29, of all the words from 
“unless” to ‘‘ Parliament,’’ in order to 
insert the words ‘‘they are about to 
lay the same before Parliament.” He 
said the Amendment which he now pro- 
posed was copied exactly from the cor- 
responding clause in the Scotch Act of 
1878; and a similar provision was con- 
tained in the English Act of 1869. It 
was of moreconsequence that the schemes 
prepared under this Bill should be pro- 
perly considered, and that the public 
should have a fair opportunity of con- 
sidering them than it was in the case of 
the Act of 1878. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 8, line 29, leave out from “ unless,” 
to ‘‘ Parliament,’ both inclusive, and insert 
“they are about to lay the same before Parlia- 
ment.’’—(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Amend- 
ment proposed was really unnecessary, 
and it would cause great inconvenience. 
When schemes werethoroughly approved 
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by everybody in the locality—when they 
had gone through a long process of 
notices and advertisements and delays, 
and everybody was perfectly satisfied— 
when there was not found one single 
person petitioning against them—it did 
seem an unnecessary delay to lay them 
before Parliament, especially as they 
must lay there for 40 days from the 
meeting of Parliament, and nothing 
could be done except when Parliament 
was Sitting. It would be exceedingly 
inconvenient for every scheme to be laid 
before Parliament. No persons were so 
anxious as the Governing Body of the 
locality itself to let the Department get 
to work as soon as possible. Supposing 
the two months expired just when Par- 
liament rose, nothing could be done 
until the following Session; and then the 
scheme, which everybody had been wait- 
ing for for six or eight months, would 
have to lay for another two months upon 
the Table of the House. He hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not insist upon 
this Amendment. 

Mr. WEBSTER confessed that he 
felt so strongly on this point that he 
must press the Amendment. It was all 
very well to say that the Governing Body 
were satisfied and wanted the matter 
settled as soon as possible; but there 
were the interests of the public at large 
to be considered. The delay would only 
be slight, and it was certainly worth 
while to incur it. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would support his hon. Friend on gene- 
ral grounds ; but he wished to point out 
one practical difficulty, which was that 
while sometimes it was not possible to 
get an opportunity to discuss a scheme 
in this House it could be done in the 
other, as in the case of the English 
University Statutes, and the influence 
of the other House in such matters was 
not always for good. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Munverra, 
Amendments made, in page 8, lines 29 
and 30, by leaving out ‘‘one month,” 
and inserting ‘“‘two months;” and in 
page 8, line 38, by leaving out ‘‘ muni- 
cipal.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Preston Brvog, 
Amendment made, in page 8, line 38, 
after ‘‘scheme,” by inserting ‘or by 
the school board.” 
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On the Motion of Mr. Munpetta, 
Amendment made, in page 8, line 39, 
by leaving out ‘‘ municipal.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 26 (Proceedings where scheme 
is remitted) agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Quorum of Commis- 
sioners) agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Quorum of governing body) 
agreed to. 

Clause 29 (Special case to Court of 
Session of questions of law) agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Deliverance of Court of 
Session final. Disposal of questions of 
expenses) agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Scheme to be approved by 
Order in Council. When to be laid be- 
fore Parliament). 


Mr. PRESTON BRUCE moved to 
omit from page 10, line 22, the words 
‘forty days,’’ in order to insert the 
words ‘‘three months.’”’ The English 
Act provided for schemes lying before 
Parliament for two months; but the 
University Statutes laid before Parlia- 
ment for 12 weeks, and he thought 
the fullest time ought to be allowed, 
even though the chance that Parliament 
would object to the schemes might not 
be very great. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 10, line 22, leave out “‘ forty days,” 
and insert “three months.’—(Mr. Preston 
Bruce.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was sure 
that when he pointed out the incon- 
venience that would inevitably result 
from this Amendment, the hon. Gentle- 
man would not press it. If a scheme 
was laid before Parliament in the latter 
part of a Session, and Parliament did 
not sit three months afterwards, then, 
under this Amendment, such scheme 
would have to go over to the next 
Session of Parliament. That was why 
the time was fixed at 40 days. There 
was something reasonable in 40 days, 
but not in three months. It always 
happened that a discussion upon a 
scheme could be brought on either in one 
House orintheother, and even now there 
was a scheme—a very large English 
scheme—before the House, and he had 
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arranged to put it down on Monday 
next, in order that the hon. Member for 
West Surrey might offer his objections 
against it. There was really not that 
difficulty which was apprehended in 
getting a scheme discussed. He really 
could not accept the proposal that the 
time should be fixed at three months, 
because it would be so tremendously in- 
convenient, and the result would be 
that for nine months in the year a scheme 
would be of no use. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept some 
Amendment in the direction proposed, 
because, at the present moment, the lay- 
ing of a scheme on the Table for 40 
days was a mere sham. In the first 
place, it was quite impossible to raise 
and carry a Motion on a scheme within 
the time, and he remembered some 
Orders. last year which were never 
allowed to come on. There was also 
another reason why the Parliamentary 
control was not a reality. It often hap- 
pened that many days out of the 40 
elapsed before the schemes were printed 
and circulated, and yet the 40 days ran 
from the day on which the scheme was 
laid on the Table of the House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he had never 
had a scheme yet since he had been 
Vice President that was objected to that 
had not been properly discussed. The 
real reason was that the Half-past 12 
o’clock Rule did not apply. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY thought 
that 40 days would be enough. At the 
same time, he was of opinion that it 
would be rather a fraud on hon. Mem- 
bers if ‘‘dummies’’ were laid on the 
Table, and that they should insist on these 
schemes being printed and circulated. 

Mr. MUNDELLA begged to tell the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lyulph Stanley) 
that ‘‘dummies” were not laid on the 
Table. A scheme must be printed and 
circulated before it was objected to. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that, in his 
opinion, 40 days would not be sufficient. 
Only last year a case occurred in which 
a scheme was laid on the Table at the 
beginning of the year, and some time 
afterwards a representation was made 
to him respecting it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. BUCHANAN said, he wished 
to move the insertion of the following 
Proviso :— 
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“« Provided always, That if, within such forty 
days, notice has been duly given of a Motion in 
one or other of the said Houses for an Address 
as above-mentioned, which Motion has not been 
considered by the said House, it shall not be 
lawful for Her Majesty in Council to declare 
her approbation of such scheme, or any part 
thereof, until such Motion has been disposed of 
by the said House.”’ 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment seemed to be consequential. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that as it ap- 
peared to be the feeling that 40 days 
was not long enough, he would extend 
the time to two months, and would bring 
up an Amendment on Report for that 
purpose. He was bound to say, how- 
ever, that the first persons to complain 
of this concession would be the Go- 
verning Bodies of the schools and local 
authorities, because there was ample 
publicity as it was. Before any scheme 
of the kind was laid on the Table it was 
published and circulated. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL thought 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Mundella) 
was giving away to a small knot of 
Members below the Ministerial Gang- 
way, although the general sense of the 
Committee was against accepting the 
Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, his reason 
for accepting the proposal was that the 
words ‘‘two months” were in the Eng- 
lish Act. 

Mr. BUCHANAN wished to point 
out to the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) that the small knot 
of Members below the Gangway to whom 
he referred had been present during the 
whole of the discussion. 


Clause agreed fo. 


Clause 32 (Provision as to schemes for 
endowments under £100 annual value). 

On the Motion of Mr. R. Preston 
Bruce, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 10, line 38, leave out ‘one 
hundred,’’ and insert “fifty.” 


Mr. BOLTON moved to leave out the 
clause. He said, that if the clause were 
retained in the Bill, it would exclude the 
Commissioners from dealing with endow- 
ments belonging to State-aided schools or 
public schools,under the Education (Scot- 
land) Acts of 1872 and 1878,o0f less annual 
value than £100. He did not see what 
advantage would be derived from exclud- 
ing the Commissioners from exercising 
their powers in the cases of such endow- 
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ments. It might probably be necessary 
not to burden small endowments of this 
kind with all the procedure provided in 
the case of large endowments; but it 
was certainly desirable that such endow- 
ments should come under the purview of 
the Commissioners. 


Amendment proposed, in page 10, to 
leave out Clause 32.—( J/r. Bolton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 32 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the clause 
was taken from the English Act, in which 
the minimum was fixed at £100. En- 
dowments below £100 a-year were all 
dealt with by the Education Department 
on the same principle as other larger 
endowments; but it was not desirable to 
leave small endowments to go through 
the same processes, and incur the same 
expense. This was done in order to facili- 
tate the arrangement of small schemes. 
Moreover, they could not encumber the 
Commission with a large number of petty 
endowments of this kind, and it was 
really hardly worth while to discuss the 
proposal. 

Mr. BOLTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not stated the real point. 
The initiative in preparing schemes was 
left with the Governing Body itself. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 33 and 34 agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Inquiry by assistant com- 
missioner). 

On the Motion of Mr. Munpet1a, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 11, line 16, after ‘‘ local,” insert 
** public.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 36 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Returns, &c. by governing 
body). 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper, in page 13, 
line 5, to leave out from ‘‘ every,’’ to 
‘“‘ require,” in line 7. He did not, how- 
ever, think it necessary to detain the 
Committee on this point, and he would 
not move his Amendment. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to, 
3B 
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Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL moved, in 
page 4, after Clause 8, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


“Nothing in this Act shall authorise the 
making of any scheme interfering with any 
Endowment, or part of an Endowment, which 
has been regulated by a Provisional Order made 
and confirmed pursuant to the provisions of 
‘The Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 1869,’ 
or ‘The Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act, 
1878,’ unless the Governing Body of such En- 
dowment assent to the scheme, or unless the 
Governing Body have, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, failed to give effect to the pro- 
visions of such Provisional Order.” 


He said the object of the clause was to 
exempt from the application of the Bill 
endowments which had been regulated 
by the late Commission. A provision of 
this nature appeared in the Bill of last 
year, and he thought it was a fault in 
the present measure that no such provi- 
sion was contained in it. The Bill was 
a sequel to the Endowed Institutions 
(Scotland) Act of 1878; and when that 
Act was introduced, a promise was given 
that another measure should be brought 
in, after a sufficient lapse of time, to 
deal with endowments which had not 
been brought under the regulation of 
the Commissioners then appointed. 
There was something like a promise 
that the endowments that were regu- 
lated by the Endowed Institutions Com- 
mission should not be disturbed after- 
wards. The right hon. Gentleman who 
introduced the Endowed Institutions 
Bill into the House spoke of Trustees 
having a last chance to reform their 
Trusts. The consequence was that a 
number of Trusts submitted themselves 
tothe Commission, and had their schemes 
regulated ; and it seemed a hardship 
that those who had done so should 
be exposed to the trouble and expense 
of having to go before another Com- 
mission. Petitions had been presented 
to the House by some public bodies 
whose endowments were regulated by 
the late Commission. He might men- 
tion specially, in case some hon. Mem- 
ber on the other side said there was no 
sympathy with his proposal on the part 
of Municipal Bodies, that a Petition 
had been presented in favour of it by 
the Town Council of Aberdeen, and also 
by the Governing Body of an important 
College in that town. He did not wish 
to detain the Committee, and, therefore, 
without saying anything further, would 
content himself with proposing this 
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clause, which he hoped the Government 
would accept. 


New Clause (Scheme not to interfere 
with any regulated endowment, )—( Ir. 
J. A.Campbe!l,)—brought up, and read the 
first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. WEBSTER said, he rose, before 
the right hon. Gentleman expressed any 
opinion, to offer a most cordial support 
to the proposal. In some of the cases 
to which the hon. Member who had 
moved the clause (Mr. J. A. Campbell) 
referred, the Governing Bodies had al- 
ready put the schemes into operation in 
accordance with the new Order. He 
knew that in one case to which the hon. 
Member alluded—namely, that of the 
College in Aberdeen—the expenses at- 
tending the obtaining of a Provisional 
Order amounted to a large sum. It 
really seemed to him (Mr. Webster) 
that, at some time or other, there should 
be an end to all these controversies and 
inquiries; and he, therefore, hoped the 
clause would be agreed to. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON hoped 
that the Government would accept the 
clause. It would be very hard if those 
Trustees who had had their schemes re- 
vised under the Endowed Institutions 
Acts were vexed with fresh inquiries 
and revisions, under the operation of 
the Commission to be appointed under 
the Bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would consider the subject care- 
fully. Some of the institutions which 
had taken Provisional Orders under the 
Act of 1878 were anxious to come under 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that, in his 
opinion, there really was no occasion for 
this Proviso. The hon. Member (Mr. 
J. A. Campbell) knew there was no 
danger of any Commission disturbing a 
good scheme. If a scheme were found 
to be inefficient, and it did not work in 
a proper way, it would be dealt with 
under the Bill; but there was no occa- 
sion why the excellent schemes which 
hon. Members who had spoken on the 
subject doubtless had in their minds 
should be disturbed. He believed the 
impression was that the Commission 
would be rather too conservative than 
too reforming in its tendencies, and he 
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did not think there need be the least 
apprehension on the subject. The Pro- 
viso was that any scheme which had 
been recently dealt with could not be 
touched at all; and the result of its 
adoption would be that, if it were desir- 
able to revise schemes on the ground 
that they had been made by Governing 
Bodies without reference to other Bodies 
in the locality, it would not be possible 
to do so. He hoped the Committee 
would show that they had some confi- 
dence in the Commission, and would 
leave it to the good sense of the Gentle- 
men who acted on that Commission to 
carry out the provisions of the measure 
in @ proper way. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 18 ; 
Noes 40: Majority 22.—(Div. List, No. 
295.) 

Mr. BOLTON moved, after Clause 18, 
to insert the following Clause :— 


(Provision for default of governing body.) 

“Tf the governing body of any educational 
endowment fail to give effect to the provisions 
of any scheme approved under this Act, or of 
any Provisional Order made and confirmed 
under ‘The Endowed Institutions (Scotland) 
Act, 1869,’ or ‘The Endowed Institutions 
(Scotland) Act, 1878,’ it shall be lawful for the 
Scotch Education Department, upon the appli- 
cation of the Town Council of any burgh 
directly affected by such scheme or Provisional 
Order, or of any ratepayers (not less than 
twenty) of any burgh, or parish, or place 
directly affected thereby, or of any person or 
persons having a vested interest in the endow- 
ment or any part of it, and, after such inquiry 
as they shall think proper, to send a requisition 
to such governing body, requiring them to 
give effect to the provisions of the scheme, or 
Provisional Order, and the governing body 
shall comply with the said requisition without 
undue delay, and, if they fail, may be sum- 
marily compelled to do so by the Court of 
Session, on a petition and complaint at the in- 
stance of the Lord Advocate.” 


Clause brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, there could 
be no objection to the proposal. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

Preamble. 


Amendment proposed, in line 1, to 
leave out after the word “‘ whereas,’’ to 
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‘‘ whereas,” in line 13, inclusive.—( fr. 
Mundella.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Preamble.” 


Mr. 0.8. PARKER said, that, as one 
of the Commissioners, he wished to say 
a word as to the proposed omission of 
all mention of their Report. They had 
devoted three years to hearing evidence 
and preparing recommendations in de- 
tail, and had taken much trouble to 
examine into each case, as well as to lay 
down sound general principles of reform. 
Nevertheless, if, owing to opposition 
from certain quarters, it would afford 
any facility for the passing of this Bill 
that their labours should be in no way 
recognized in the Bill, they were per- 
fectly content to have it so. The new 
Commission would probably pay more 
attention to their recommendations than 
had been paid by those Members to 
gratify whom the omission was pro- 
posed. 


(Scotland) bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had two Amendments to the Preamble 
on the Paper; but he would only move 
one of them. He proposed to add, at 
the end of line 15, the words “‘ consistent 
with such intentions,” 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, at end of line, add “ consistent with 
such intentions.’—(Sir George Camp- 
bell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Amend- 
ment was really unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Preamble, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the Commit- 
tee had now come to the end of the 
Amendments after a Sitting of 11 hours’ 
duration, and he should not like the dis- 
cussion to close without thanking the 
Scotch Members for the patience and 
self-denial which had been evinced by 
them throughout the whole of the pro- 
ceedings in Committee. He also wished 
to thank those hon. Members who had 
come down in order to keep a House, 
and to assist in getting the Bill through 
Committee. Some of these had assisted 
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the Committee very greatly, and their 
advice and experience had been most 
useful in the framing of the clauses. 
He begged to express his gratitude to 
all the hon. Members who had so 
courageously supported the Govern- 
ment. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon TZwesday next, and to be 
printed. { Bill 253.] 


UNION OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Br1 75.] 
(Mr. Herbert Gladstone, Mr. William Edward 
Forster, Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a se- 
cond time, said, the Government were 
ready to make a great concession in con- 
nection with the Bill. They intended 
to give the power to grant pensions to 
Boards of Guardians, leaving to Union 
officers who were dissatisfied with their 
action a right of appeal to the Local 
Government Board. After the second 
reading he intended to move that it be 
referred to a Select Committee of Irish 
Members. The hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) said the majority of the 
Irish Members were opposed to the Bill. 
He (Mr. Herbert Gladatone) had taken 
great trouble to ascertain the feelings of 
the Irish Members, and he had found 
that a considerable majority were 
strongly in its favour. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell) 
approved of it; so did the hon. Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Callan), and other 
Gentlemen from Ireland who usually 
sat below the Gangway. On the Go- 
vernment side of the House all the 
Irish Members approved of it, except, 
perhaps, the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. Shaw), though even he was 
quite content that it should be read a 
second time, if it was afterwards to be 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Herbert Gladstone.) 


Mr. HEALY thought the Government 
had taken a very reasonable course in 
reference to this Bill. After the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Leeds he 
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would support the second reading to- 
night. He differed from the Govern- 
ment on certain principles of this Bill, 
notably on the appeal to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. At the same time, if 
the Committee of Irish Members was 
reasonably chosen, the Bill would be 
carefully revised and made acceptable. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON thought the 
proposal of a Select Committee of Irish 
Members a fair and sensible one. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’?] The hon. Gentleman said he 
did not wish to force the Bill on Irish 
Members ; but it certainly was an action 
very like forcing it on when the Bill was 
called at 11 o’clock on a Saturday night, 
and after the House had been occupied 
for 11 hours in a Scotch discussion. He 
opposed the Bill, and he had put down 
his Notice of opposition in order that 
the Bill should only be taken when it 
could be properly discussed. It might 
appear to the English and Scotch that 
the Bill was of slight importance; but 
to Ireland it was a really very important 
Bill, and would add materially to the 
burden on the taxpayers of Ireland. 
The Bill proposed to give the Local Go- 
vernment Board power to grant super- 
annuations to officers of Unions of all 
classes. The Local Government Board 
was distrusted by the people of Ireland, 
and not without cause. Hon. Members 
might recollect how circumstances in 
connection with the Board had been de- 
tailed in the House not long ago. He 
moved, therefore, that the debate be 
adjourned for the reasons which he had 
given, and he hoped the hon. Member 
would accede to the Motion. He assured 
him that he would not expedite the Bill 
if he insisted on carrying the second 
reading in the absence of raany Irish 
Members who would possibly take an in- 
terest in it. Of course the Government 
were stronger than they were; but he 
presumed they would have other Satur- 
day Sittings before the Session was out. 
If they chose to prevent this Bill coming 
on, there was nothing easier for them 
than to have struck in on the Scotch 
Bill. 

Mr. DALY said, he rose to second the 
Motion for the reasons given by the hon. 
Member for Waterford. They had no 
knowledge whatever that this Bill would 
be proposed for consideration at this 
hour of the night. The experience he 
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had of the Local Government Board 
gave him the profoundest distrust in it, 
and he considered that there could be 
no greater monstrosity than that the 
tribunal that should grant men super- 
annuation was a tribunal which had no 
cognizance of the individual merits or 
demerits of the men to whom they were 
granting the superannuation. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Ir. Leamy.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA really thought this 
Bill ought to be read a second time. 
He asked hon. Members to consider the 
course his hon. Friend (Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone) proposed to take. What he 
asked was that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee composed 
of 13 Irish Members; and surely there 
could be no fairer means of ascertaining 
the merits and bearings of a Bill of this 
kind for Ireland. This was the latest 

*date at which a Select Committee could 
be appointed, and in 25 minutes it would 
be Sunday morning. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR suggested 
to the hon. Member for Waterford that he 
should withdraw his Motion. Nobody 
could be more opposed to this Bill than 
he was. He considered that many of its 
provisions were objectionable; but, at 
the same time, he was bound to admit 
that some provision should, as was pro- 
posed in this Bill, be made to meet the 
very scandalous circumstances that arose 
with regard to the superannuation of 
certain officers of Poor Law Unions. 
But the consideration that influenced 
him in making this suggestion was the 
fact that, for the first time in his expe- 
rience of Parliament, it was proposed to 
allow a Bill to go to a Select Committee 
of Irish Members representing every 
phase of Irish opinion. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY joined 
with his hon. Friend in the suggestion 
he had just made. It seemed to him to 
be a very fair way of dealing with this 
Bill, and was a great advance’ onthe 
way hitherto adopted of dealing with 
Trish Bills. 

Dr. LYONS said, he would support 
the second reading. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he would join in 
the suggestion that the Motion should be 
withdrawn, if it was proposed to exa- 
Mine in Committee a few witnesses on 

each side. 
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Mr. EWART hoped the hon. Member 
for Leeds would proceed with his Motion 
for the second reading. There was a 
desire in the North of Ireland for an 
improvement in the law in this respect, 
and the proposal that had been made 
to refer the Bill to a Select Committee 
was a very reasonable one, which should 
satisfy hon. Gentlemen. However, he 
must enter a decided protest against a 
Committee composed entirely of Irish 
Members. He thought it was an un- 
healthy germ, and considered it his duty 
to enter his protest against it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the promise given 
by the Prime Minister that no Bill of a 
contentious character would be taken 
had not been kept. He did not agree 
with the details of this Bill. The Local 
Government Board were asked to super- 
sede the rights and interests of the rate- 
payers, and decide without having real 
evidence in the case. The practical 
result of the Bill, if it passed, would be 
that the different officials would set the 
Guardians, who were their paymasters, 
entirely at defiance, and would constantly 
appeal on all questions to the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He hoped this Bill 
would not pass this or any other Session. 

Mr. FITZ-PATRIOK said, he would 
support the second reading. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. CALLAN hoped the hon. Gentle- 
man would have no objection that a few 
witnesses should be examined on both 
sides to test the merits of the Bill. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE said, 
that, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he would have no objection 
whatever to that course being taken ; 
but it would be for the Committee to 
decide. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and referred 
to a Select Committee. 


RESERVE FORCES ACTS CONSOLIDA- 
TION BILL.—[Brxz 124.] 

(Mr. Secretary Childers, The Judge Advocate 
General, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, arid Question proposed, 


‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’ 
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Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, — 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





PARLIAMENT—ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
( Mr. Mundelia.) 


Mr. STEVENSON rose to Order, 
and inquired whether the Motion could 
be made when there was no Question 
before the House ? 

Mr. BLAKE said, he felt bound to 
express his dissent from the Motion of 
the Vice President of the Council. 

Mr. HEALY complained of the con- 
duct of the Government in moving the 
adjournment of the House directly the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Bill was reached. When the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) was Chief Secretary, he 
advised the promoters of Sunday closing 
in Ireland to bring in this Continuance 
Bill, and promised them the support of 
the Government. Now there was a 
chance of getting a second reading of 
the Bill, the Government, in the teeth 
of their promises, moved the adjourn- 
ment. As to its being Sunday morning, 
two years ago the House sat until half- 
pt 12 on a Saturday night, when the 

rish Relief Bill was being discussed. 
It wasequally desirable thatintemperance 
should be checked as that distress should 
be relieved; and he would point out 
that 75 Irish Members out of the entire 
body of 103 were in favour of this mea- 
sure. 

Mr. CALLAN: Sir, I have to draw 
your attention to the fact that it is Sun- 
day morning, and that there are less 
than 40 Members present. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
r Twelve o'clock till 
Monday next. 


{LORDS} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Brrts—First Reading— 
Citation Amendment (Scotland) * (206). 

Second Reading—Friendly Societies (Quinquen- 
nial Returns) * (194). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour Provi- 
sional Orders* (148); Beer Dealers’ Retail 
Licences Act (1880) Amendment * (192). 

Report — Copyright (Musical Compositions) * 
204). 

Royat Y sean —Conilidato’ Fund (No. 4) [45 & 
46 Vict. c. 28]; County Courts (Ireland) [45 
& 46 Vict. c. 29]; Baths and Wash Houses 
Acts Amendment [45 & 46 Vict. c. 30}; 
Judgments (Inferior Courts) [45 & 46 Vict, 
c. 31]; Public Offices Site [45 & 46 Vict. c. 
32]; Tramways Provisional Orders [45 & 46 
Vict. c. exxxviii]; Elementary Education 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Finchley, 
&e.) [45 & 46 Viet. c. exxxix]; Local Go- 
vernment (Ireland) Provisional Order (No. 4) 
[45 & 46 Vict. c. cxl]; Elementary Education 
Provisional Order Confirmation (London) 
[45 & 46 Vict. c. exli]. 


EGYPT (MILITARY, OPERATIONS) — 
DESPATCH OF TROOPS FROM INDIA 
—INCIDENCE OF COST. 

NOTICE OF RESOLUTICN. 

Viscount ENFIELD: I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall move the 
following Resolution on behalf of the 
Government :— 

“That Her Majesty having directed a mili- 
tary expedition of Her forces charged upon 
the revenues of India to be despatched for ser- 
vice in Egypt, this House consents that the 
revenues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the military operations which may 
be carried on by such forces beyond the external 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.” 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have no objection to take to it except to 
the brevity of the Notice. 

Viscount ENFIELD: As the Arrears 
of Rent (Ireland) Bill stands for second 
reading on Thursday, I thought it better 
to fix to-morrow for the Motion. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
will not object to it. 


EGYPT (POLITICAL AFFAIRS)—POLICY 
OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. MOTION FOR 
AN ADDRESS, 

Kart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise, in discharge of the promise I made 
last week, to state to your Lordships the 
views of the Government on the subject 
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of the Egyptian Question ; and, for the 
purpose of putting myself in Order, I 
shall conclude with a Motion for the 
production of further Papers on the 
question. I have already more than 
once stated the complications of this 
question, and I feel that those compli- 
cations, while certainly adding to the 
difficulty of dealing with it in action, 
make it this evening more difficult for 
me to make the statement exactly as I 
should wish to state it to your Lordships. 
In making this statement, therefore, I 
can only trust to your Lordships’ indul- 
gence, which has never yet failed me; 
and it appears to me that what I had 
best do for the convenience of your Lord- 
ships is to condense, as much as I can, 
what remarks I have to make, by stating 
what is the position of the question 
at the present moment, and to give 
your Lordships, as far as possible, the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government as 
to the policy which they have thought 
fit to adopt. At the beginning of last 
year Egypt appeared to be at peace, and 
in the enjoyment of progress and pros- 
perity; but in the month of February 
several military riots occurred on account 
of the arrest of some officers by the orders 
of the Minister of War, and the result 
was that the Khedive, having no mili- 
tary force to oppose to the military fac- 
tion, submitted to what was imposed 
upon him. I will not trouble your Lord- 
ships by going into any detail on the 
different outbreaks which occurred in 
September, in November, in December, 
and in April of this year. Let it suffice to 
say that these outbreaks were followed 
by increased military expenditure, by 
disorganization, and the relaxation of 
discipline by illegal acts against the Khe- 
dive, against the Notables, and against 
individuals, and by an assumption of 
military authority on the part of Arabi 
Bey, the War Minister. I think it 
was in October the Sultan sent a Com- 
mission to Egypt, without previous com- 
munication with France or England, or 
any other Power, and things appeared 
to be settling down. At the same time, 
France and England had each an iron- 
clad at Alexandria. I then took occa- 
sion to explain to the Turkish Ambas- 
sador in London the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to 
Egypt—a policy which I have so often 
had the opportunity of stating to your 
Lordships. In the month of November, 
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at greater length, I stated that policy in 
a despatch to Sir Edward Malet—a de- 
spatch which had the singular good for- 
tune of being generally approved both 
at home and abroad. InJanuary—or I 
think it was at the end of December— 
M. Gambetta proposed that we should 
join with France in a Dual Note on the 
same lines as my despatch of No- 
vember, but possibly more accentu- 
ated as to its terms by the fact of its 
being drafted by a Southern and more 
eloquent pen. I was told the other 
day by a noble Friend that if, at 
that time, we had agreed to the propo- 
sition of M. Gambetta to use immediate 
force, the subsequent difficulties would 
have been averted. My Lords, whether 
theemployment of immediate force would 
have had that result is a matter of opi- 
nion. I wish to point out that M. Gam- 
betta never made any proposal to employ 
military force to us, and that he adopted 
for himself the reserve which I had 
stated with regard to the time and the 
mode of action to be used. But sup- 
posing for a moment we had made that 
proposition, and that M. Gambetta had 
accepted it, in what a position should we 
have found ourselves? Two or three 
days later, M. Gambetta was succeeded 
in Office by M. de Freycinet ; and M. de 
Freycinet believed, I am bound to sayI 
think with justice, that France was at 
that time disinclined to take any action 
of the sort. What we did then was to 
propose to M. Gambetta to communicate 
with the other Powers, and that pro- 
posal was accepted by M. de Freycinet. 
We made a proposal which was unani- 
mously received by the other Powers. 
Confidential communications immedi- 
ately began as to the extent to which 
we could extend the attributes of the 
Notables without trenching upon inter- 
national agreements. A resolution was 
come to. ‘That resolution, however, was 
not acted upon, in consequence of the 
unstable position of the Egyptian Mi- 
nistry. Matters then got more serious, 
and on the 11th of May—I remember 
the date, because it happens to be my 
birthday—I received a telegram from 
Lord Lyons, informing me that M. de 
Freycinet had asked the French Consul 
in Egypt whether it was not desirable 
that France should send a sufficient 
naval force to Alexandria. I stated that 
Her Majesty’s Government, for their 
part, were ready to send two iron-clads to 
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Egypt, and to inform the other Powers 
of the fact, in order that they might 
join if they thought proper.. Then 
came a telegram from M. de Freycinet, 
proposing that three French and three 

nglish vessels should be sent with three 
more of each nationality to follow, and 
to that we agreed. We sent three 
vessels, and afterwards, in consequence 
of the alarming representations made 
by Mr. Cookson on behalf of the resi- 
dents in Alexandria, we ordered up three 
more to join those that were already 
there. Now, my Lords, it is my firm 
conviction that if, in this condition of 
things in Egypt, with a danger hanging 
over our own and other European sub- 
jects, we had not sent more vessels of 
war to Alexandria, we should have been 
open to, and should have met with, the 
severest blame. I put aside the question 
of the moral support the squadron gave 
to the Khedive. The protection of our 
own subjects was an imperative duty, 
and I believe that the lives of hundreds 
of British subjects, besides other Euro- 
peans, have been saved by the presence 
at Alexandria of our iron-clads. I be- 
lieve, I may add, that the Khedive him- 
self would not at this moment have been 
de jure Ruler of Egypt, and would pro- 
bably even now not have been alive, if it 
had not been for the action on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Several 
questions have been raised with regard 
to the presence of the Fleet at Alex- 
andria. News came to this country that 
disquiet prevailed, and, after some time, 
the Admiral telegraphed that the town 
was entirely in the power of the rebels, 
and that they were raising earthworks 
abreast of the Jnvincible, which was the 
first ship sent out. Complaint has been 
made that we did not immediately order 
the Admiral to prevent such operations, 
and I can understand that such a com- 
plaint should have been made. But we 
did not act with precipitation in the 
matter, and it was lucky we did not, be- 
cause it is agreed, both by English and 
Egyptian authorities, that if we had 
done so the massacre of English subjects 
in Egypt would have been of a frightful 
character. Things went on, and a very 
sudden street riot and massacre occurred. 
I believed it owed its origin to accident ; 
but there is evidence, which appears to 
us to be trustworthy, that the massacre 
had been to some extent prepared and 
encouraged by the leaders of the military 
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faction. Hero, again, Admiral Seymour 
was complained of for not having landed 
men immediately ; but I believe it is now 
universally acknowledged that to have 
done so would have been a fatal error. 
That massacre, the loss of precious 
English lives, the maltreating and in- 
sulting of our Consular authorities, 
made a great difference in the position 
we were then holding. That injury and 
that insult, the interests we had, and the 
necessity for reparation, were subjects 
which came before us, as entirely alter- 
ing the state of affairs. At the be- 
ginning of July—I think it was on the 
lst—we heard from Admiral Seymour 
that the outside earthworks were still in 
progress, and we immediately ordered 
him to take measures to prevent their 
continuance. Here, again, care was 
taken with regard to the lives of our 
fellow-subjects. A great proportion of 
the English people in Egypt had already 
withdrawn, and excellent arrangements 
were made for the withdrawal of those 
who remained. Ample information was 
given to the authorities of England and 
of other nationalities as to the with- 
drawal of their subjects ; and when these 
were removed out of danger, and it was 
found that the earthworks and forts 
were still being constructed, it was ne- 
cessary to take other steps, and accord- 
ingly a summons was sent to the rebels, 
their obedience to which would have 
prevented the necessity for our taking 
action. The result was the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. The action, in 
which the rebels certainly showed very 
great courage, lasted 10 hours, and 
abundantly proved the valour of our 
officers and men, and, I will add, the 
value of the matériel of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. My Lords, after that, one of the 
greatest crimes in modern history oc- 
curred. The rebel army, in going away, 
not only twice made a fraudulent use of 
the flag of truce, but they released the 
convicts and encouraged incendiarism 
and massacre of the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, and this without any pros- 
pect of such action being injurious to 
the military strength of those whom they 
were opposing. This has been succeeded 
by an equallycruel and criminal attempt 
—an attempt which I have reason to hope 
will not be successful—to destroy by 
thirst the whole population of Alex- 
andria, again without any chance of in- 
flicting injury on the sailors and soldiers 
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of those whom they were opposing. 
I have carefully omitted what, other- 
wise, it might be interesting to your 
Lordships to know, in order, as much as 
possible, to keep in regular order what 
Ihave to say. Asto the bombardment, 
I believe there never was a more legi- 
timate act than the attempt on the part 
of the English Fleet to destroy that 
which endangered every day more and 
more the safety of our ships and the lives 
ofthose who occupied them. The question 
has been raised as to the compatibility 
of that act with our obligation towards 
other Powers, in connection with the 
Conference we have entered into with 
them. You are aware that the proceed- 
ings of the Conference have been kept 
secret by the desire of the Powers ; but 
I may state what are the facts with re- 
gard to certain declarations in the Con- 
ference which have been more or less 
found in the papers, and been the subject 
of some questions in Parliament. Well, 
my Lords, at the third meeting of the 
Oonference, the Italian Ambassador pro- 
posed an agreement that no Power 
should take isolated action until the close 
of the Conference, and that proposition 
was agreed to, with a reservation as to 
the occurrence of force majeure. At the 
next meeting of the Conference, Lord 
Dufferin, in the most distinct terms, 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
understood, by the term force majeure, 
any danger to the Suez Canal, and any 
catastrophe, or sudden danger to any of 
our special interests, and the Conference 
accepted that declaration. Complaint 
has further been made that Admiral 
Seymour did not land men in order to 
prevent the frightful massacres and fires 
going on in Alexandria. Now, I be- 
lieve that to have landed 1,000 or 2,000 
men in a town occupied by a regular 
force, estimated at from between 10,000 
to 15,000 men, entrenched behind earth- 
works and in fortresses, would have been 
contrary to all the rules of prudence and 
of military practice. Then, doubtless, will 
come the rejoinder—‘‘ How was it that 
Admiral Seymour had not a really ade- 
quate force?’’ I venture to remind noble 
Lords, however, that we have all along 
held, and never disputed, and it has been 
held by those before us, that, although 
we had a special interest in Egypt, we 
did not ak and never have wished, to 
exclude all the other European Powers 
from having a voice in the conduct of 
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affairs which concerned Egypt itself. I 
rely on these principles, which I believe 
to be actually sound so far as principle 
is concerned, and still more as far as 
political expediency is concerned in those 
communications. I say that when the 
French Government proposed to us to go 
into the Conference we acceded to that 
proposal. It is quite true that Con- 
ferences move slowly, but they do not 
move so slowly as separate communica- 
tions with individual Powers in six dif- 
ferent capitals. That being the case, if 
we had sent a large force to Egypt at the 
commencement, at the very moment that, 
at our invitation, the Conference was be- 
ginning to sit, for the purpose of really 
by ourselves settling the Egyptian Ques- 
tion, I say that it would {have been an 
act of absolute self-contradiction; it 
would have been something of an out- 
rage to the Powers, and a positive invi- 
tation to France and the whole of Europe 
to put themselves in somewhat of a hos- 
tile attitude to us. I will even go further. 
I will say that, supposing we had, rightly 
or wrongly, a large force there, is it really 
possible that Her Majesty’s Government, 
or that Admiral Seymour would have 
contemplated that the de facto Egyptian 
Government, with a disciplined army, 
would have proceeded to such atrocities as 
T have described, with the view of inflict- 
ing any harm on those who were attack- 
ing them? Iam not a wilitary or naval 
man; but if we had sent an Army I 
should have supposed we should have 
sent it to protect the Suez Canal; or if 
we had determined to make a hostile 
move by landing troops against the 
rebels, I should have thought we should 
have landed them at Aboukir Bay to cut 
off their retreat; and if so, how could 
those men in the slightest degree, acting 
as a police, have prevented the burning 
and massacres in Alexandria? My Lords, 
in what I have said I have not dwelt so 
much as your Lordships might have ex- 
pected on Turkey, and I frankly admit 
that, even at this hour, I am not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with the policy which 
has been adopted in the past by Turkey, 
or with the policy which she intends for 
the future to adopt, so as to be able to 
speak with perfect confidence on the 
matter. We have always felt that of all 
interventions, the intervention of the 
Sovereign of the country was the least 
objectionable; but you cannot always 
wait; there are moments when you must 
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take time by the forelock, and not wait 
for others to do so, and I very much re- 
gret that Turkey has taken no advantage 
of what appears to me to have been a 
golden opportunity of establishing her 
own authority, and that of the Khedive, 
over Egypt on a firm basis. My Lords, 
I am now glad that the Sultan has con- 
sented to the despatch of a Representa- 
tive to the Conference. That, I think, 
may be looked upon as an acknowledg- 
ment that he owes his Sovereignty in 
Egypt to the valour and success of 
British arms, and that it is impossible 
to exclude Europe altogether from taking 
some interest in the affairs of thatcountry. 
Your Lordships are aware of certain 
despatches and instructions which were 
given to Lord Dufferin on entering the 
Conference with respect to the despatch 
of troops to Egypt, and with respect to 
some proposals in regard to the Suez 
Canal, which I will allude to later. I 
am sorry to say that while the Sultan 
has agreed to enter the Conference, we 
are entirely without any answer, up to 
the present time, as to the second part 
of the application, whether he will 
employ troops or not. There is another 
matter on which I have not dwelt, and 
on which I do not intend todwell. Itis 
with regard to certain difficulties which 
have existed between ourselves and 
France during the last two months as to 
details. We regret that there was any 
difference at first. We think time might 
have been saved if we could have been 
left to think alike. The French Govern- 
ment during the time have been charged 
by some of their opponents with being 
the dupes of what may almost be de- 
scribed as the Machiavellian policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, while we, on 
our side, have been accused of undue 
subserviency to France. It was plainly 
hinted that we had parted company with 
her at a very earlier period. This is a 
very grave matter. France is a great 
country, our nearest neighbour, and our 
relations, commercial, social, and _poli- 
tical, have been strengthened during the 
last 50 years, notwithstanding some 
small occasional difficulties. We meet 
France in every part of the world; and 
if we acted apart from France, not only 
on the general questions, but with regard 
to Egypt itself, it would have been, I 
believe, an error of a very vital descrip- 
tion. I think, in fact, that one of the 
chief encouragements to Arabi Bey has 
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been his belief that France and England 
were entirely separated in their national 
views withregard to this matter. We have 
been in communication with France on 
one subject, which will interest your 
Lordships to an extreme degree, during 
the last month—I referto the Suez Canal. 
The result of these communications was 
the Note to which I have already alluded, 
and which has been communicated from 
the Conference. There has been no 
answer to that Note; and I apprehend 
that, practically, Europe does not wish 
to give an exact formal mandate, how- 
ever much it favours the idea which is 
proposed byit; and lam happy to saythat 
England and France are perfectly agreed 
as to the most important measure, per- 
haps, of all—that of taking charge of 
the safety of the Suez Canal; and we 
trust that those efforts will be accom- 
panied by our Friend and Ally, the 
Italian Nation. I think, perhaps, this 
will be a convenient moment to answer 
a Question put to me by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) on Friday. He asked me how it 
was possible that we should refer ques- 
tions to the Conference with regard to 
the Suez Caenal—questions which Her 
Majesty’s Government asserted were en- 
tirely beyond the limits of the Conference 
to touch. I am not sure that I remember 
saying that. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
said that Mr. Gladstone had so stated 
the case. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I am not quite 
sure how the matter arose; I think, 
however, the noble Marquess is correct. 
But I believe the statement was made 
by Sir Charles W. Dilke, in answer to 
some Question put without Notice, with 
respect to the neutralization of the Canal, 
and was entirely outside the Question 
originally put. In some answer, also, 
given in reply to one of those numerous 
and unpremeditated Questions put with- 
out Notice, sometimes even by ex-official 
Members, Mr. Gladstone may likewise 
have made a statement to the same effect. 
But he took an early opportunity of 
saying, in the most precise terms, that 
it was the neutralization of the Canal 
that was excluded from the Conference, 
and that it was perfectly impossible to 
separate the question of the Suez Canal 
from the whole Egyptian Question. I 
think we are right. I think that, al- 
though we have a predominant interest 
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in Egypt and the Canal, interests both 
military and commercial, we have no 
right to say that no other nations have 
rights there also, varying in character 
and degree. I myself have had to lay 
down principles not newly invented, but 
repeated by successive Governments, 
with regard to another Canal in a differ- 
ent part of the world. How is it pos- 
sible for us to be consistent, if we lay 
down one principle in one part of the 
world and another in another? Our 
principle is absence of monopoly, ab- 
sence of special privilege ; and whatever 
interest we have in the Canal, military or 
commercial, consists in its passage being 
perfectly secure and perfectly free. I now 
come to the question which has been 
called the Egyptian Question proper. 
My Lords, Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that, in the present state 
of Egypt, force must be applied. The 
question is how that force should be ap- 
plied, and by whom. I have said that, 
in our opinion, the least objectionable 
way of applying force would have been 
by the Sovereign ; but there are things 
which do not admit of indefinite delay. 
Short of that, we have always been de- 
sirous of securing the co-operation of 
other Powers in the matter, and, above 
all, that of France. I have told your 
Lordships with great satisfaction, a satis- 
faction in which I believe you share, 
that at this moment France is cordially 
engaged with us in protecting the Suez 
Canal fromdanger. With regard to the 
further question of the advance into the 
interior, we have no final or official re- 
sponse from France; but we believe 
that she is not inclined to extend her co- 
operation in that direction; but she has, 
however, stated her entire want of ob- 
jection to our taking that course. With 
regard to the other principal Powers of 
Europe, although, as I have said, they 
do not wish to give formal mandates 
upon the matter, I have no hesitation 
in saying that, in any course that we 
may take with regard to establishing 
order in Egypt, we shall have their good 
will, their good wishes, I might almost 
say their moral support. That is satis- 
factory, as showing their confidence in 
our loyalty and good faith. I am not at 

sure, however, that that confidence 
would have been felt either by France 
or by the other Powers if, three or four 
months ago, by a precipitate course, we 
had taken sole action upon ourselves. 
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At this moment, however, Europe is en- 
tirely prepared for such a contingency. 
This feeling on the part of Europe, as I 
have said, is complimentary to our 
loyalty and our good faith; but not the 
less does it leave upon us an immense 
burden and a great responsibility. I 
trust that that burden and that respon- 
sibility may be diminished ; but I also 
believe that your Lordships, and the 
House of Commons, and the country at 
large, do not wish that we should 
shrink from the fulfilment of the obli- 
gation. My Lords, the noble Viscount 
behind me (Viscount Enfield) has, to- 
night, given your Lordships Notice of 
the sanction which it is proposed to ob- 
tain from Parliament to the employment 
of Indian troops outside the limits of 
our great Dependency. Mr. Gladstone 
this evening will ask the House of Com- 
mons to give a Vote of Credit of 
£2,300,000 for the purposes of that 
policy. Seventeen thousand five hundred 
troops will come under that Vote of 
Credit, and go to the Mediterranean— 
that is, putting out of the question 
3,700 men of the garrison corps of dif- 
ferent descriptions, and 3,100 men who, 
as a Reserve, will sail later. I will only 
add the expression of my fervent hope 
that the operations which, I have hardly 
any doubt, will be sanctioned by Par- 
liament, will lead to the restoration of 
order and tranquillity in Egypt, to the 
maintenance of the authority of the Khe- 
dive, and to the development, in a pru- 
dent and judicious manner, of the liber- 
ties of the Egyptian people, when once 
they are free from the military tyranny 
which is now exercised over them. 

Moved, ‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for further Correspon- 
dence respecting the Affairs of Egypt.” —( Zhe 
Earl Granville.) 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
after all the despatches and telegrams 
they had had on the question, and 
whereas all through the business that 
had led to recent events England had 
been playing into the hands of every- 
body else, without anything effectual 
being done, now that, at the last mo- 
ment, serious steps had to be taken, this 
country was called upon to take them 
by herself, the result being that they 
were at last landed in a serious war. 
He would only go back to the month of 
September last, the time when Arabi Bey 
made his demand on the Khedive, and 
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used his power to control His Highness. 
From that time until November, they 
had taken very few active measures with 
regard to Egypt, although the dangers 
now upon us were then looming in the 
distance. On the 28rd November, he 
(the Duke of Somerset) asked his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs what was going on in Egypt; 
and the reply was that things were in a 
disturbed state ; but he hoped that with 
a little care and management greater 
evils would be avoided. But how had 
they been avoided? M. Gambetta, then 
Prime Minister in France, said that, not 
only must they use force for the solution 
of the problem, but they must consider 
how that force should be applied. His 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs met that by stating that 
the only force used would be moral 
force ; but it was to be remembered that 
moral force on such occasions was of 
but little service unless physical force 
was behind. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, his noble 
Friend (the Duke of Somerset) was not 
giving a correct representation of the 
effect of the communications that had 
taken place on the subject. 

Tue Duxz or SOMERSET would 
ask, what had Her Majesty’s Goverr- 
ment done? In December the Govern- 
ment said they would consider what 
course should be pursued; but they did 
absolutely nothing. All Europe was 
alarmed, as well as Turkey, by the Dual 
Note; but that was explained away by 
the declaration that they did not intend 
any exertion of material force. 

Eart GRANVILLE: That is not so. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET said, that 
he could not see of what possible use 
the Note could be without that moral 
force. The English and French Go- 
vernments had been three or four 
months in correspondence on that ques- 
tion ; and, no doubt, there was one com- 
munication bearing on active interven- 
tion, because his noble Friend suggested 
that the Sultan might be asked to send a 
Turkish General to Egypt, that an Eng- 
lish General and a French General might 
also be sent, that the three might act to- 
gether ; but they were never to act unless 
they were all to agree on some point. In 
fact, the whole thing seemed to him to be 
quite an absurdity. Again, while they 
were discussing the question of moral in- 
tervention, Sir Edward Malet wrote that 
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cessity, and that the only way of obtain- 
ing these demands was by force. Even 
then, when the Government were so ad- 
vised, they proceeded on the lines of exer- 
cising that force through the Porte, and 
with what result? The Sultan sent 
Dervish Pacha, who at once put himself 
into the hands of Arabi, and at the pre- 
sent time absolutely nothing had been 
done; and it became clear that, if we 
meant anything real to be done, we 
must do it ourselves. The Conference 
was summoned, and the Fleet was 
ordered to the waters of Alexandria, 
where it remained for one month before 
it was given anything to do; and all 
that time, as was said, its presence was 
exciting the population, and creating 
bad feeling towards the Europeans. 
What was the use of sending the Fleet 
so long before it was intended to act? 
It was stated that it was to be kept 
there until the authority of the Khedive 
was restored. Unfortunately, however, 


they had people intriguing against them , 


on every side. They had now got into 
a great war, the end of which he could 
not see, as it was reported that a holy 
war had been proclaimed amongst the 
Mahomedans of Asia, and in such a war 
British interests were certain to be im- 
perilled, if they did not severely suffer. 
The Indian troops should have been 
sent long ago. In his opinion, it was 
most unfortunate that the Government 
had been acting as they had done with- 
out a policy. Their policy, if it could 
be called a policy, was one of vacillation 
and delay. This matter would very soon 
have been brought to a conclusion by 
Lord Palmerston, for he would have had 
none of the vacillating or doubtful policy 
which had led to the present state of 
affairs. The whole course of events 
which had led up to this position seemed 
to him to be unfortunate. First of all, 
they took Cyprus, which was followed 
by the acquisition by France of Tunis, 
and all this after Mr. Gladstone had been 
talking of driving out the Turk ‘bag 
and baggage ;”’ but it seemed that Eng- 
land had been turned out bag and bag- 
gage instead. This country had suc- 
ceeded in exciting the fanaticism of 
the Mahomedan population throughout 
Egypt; and it certainly seemed, so far, 
as if there was a great movement among 
the Mahomedans in favour of the suc- 
cess of Arabi. The Government had 
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throughout the whole of these trans- 
actions been too slow and dilatory. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
My Lords, any person rising after the 
speech of the noble Earl opposite (Earl 
Granville) to discuss the policy of the 
Government at so grave a conjuncture of 
public affairs as this necessarily labours 
under two difficulties—that if, on the 
one hand, he passes by a policy to which 
he objects, and of which he disapproves, 
he may afterwards be held to have ac- 
cepted it; and that, on the other hand, 
no one in the present state of affairs 
possesses the freedom of speech which he 
would otherwise enjoy. It is, however, 
the first duty of every man who joins in 
these discussions to assure the Govern- 
ment that, whatever difference of opi- 
nion may exist as to the means by which 
the present crisis has been reached, at 
all events, now that the lot of England 
has been cast and the honour of England 
has been engaged, all Parties will com- 
bine as one man to assist the Govern- 
ment in extricating the country from the 
difficulties in which it now finds itself. 
I wish to make that statement, and I 
hope it may be held to govern anything 
which, further on, I may have tosay. I 
do not feel that I can pass by the despatch 
of the noble Earl, or what he has just 
said, without some criticism ; but I can 
assure him that that criticism must not 
be held to imply a lukewarmness to assist 
in any military operations which the Go- 
vernment may think necessary. The 
noble Earl omitted to refer in his speech 
to two errors which I think he has fallen 
into in his despatch. There is in that 
document a reference to the policy of 
the previous Government, which seems 
like an attempt to make them respon- 
sible for the relations in which this 
Government stood towards France, and 
by a reference to the Egyptian Con- 
trol to suggest that the miscarriage 
of that Control was the origin of the 
difficulty in which we find ourselves 
now. The noble Earl, I thought, in 
his speech held much sounder views 
than those expressed in his despatch. 
He discouraged them, and dwelt with 
emphasis, from which I will detract no- 
thing, upon the importance—I will not 
say the necessity—but the great import- 
ance, at this grave moment, of carrying 
France with us in any operations we 
might desire to undertake in Egypt. 
That importance is very evident at the 
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presentitime, and it was equally evident 
three, four, five, or even 10 years ago. 
For a long time past the two separate 
interests of these two great countries, 
which were imperative upon both of 
them—and of which it is hard to say 
which is predominant over the other— 
have imposed upon both of them, as a con- 
dition of their separate success, the neces- 
sity of sparing no effort to attain to an 
harmonious solution of the problem which 
is in itself difficult. But in his despatch 
the noble Earl seems to indicate that the 
idea of co-operating with France origi- 
nated at the Congress of Berlin. That 
is an entire mistake. It has existed for 
many years. The co-operation of the 
two countries took an efficient and em- 
phatic form at the time that Mr. Goschen 
and M. Joubert went out to Egypt, and 
the Khedive pronounced that decree in- 
stituting the Control, which he brought 
diplomatically to the notice of the two 
Governments. From that time to the pre- 
sent, there has been on the part of the 
two Governmentsa constant effort at har- 
monious co-operation, and nothing was 
done at Berlin to increase, much less to 
diminish, that co-operation. No kind of 
obligation or engagement was entered 
into then, or at any time during the 
tenure of Office of the late Government, 
which has imposed upon this country the 
duty of co-operating with France a 
moment further than the interests of 
this country would dictate. I think the 
noble Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) 
informed the French Government that 
England would not occupy any territory 
in Egypt, and that assurance was re- 
peated at Berlin by me ; but beyond that 
assurance there was no engagement of 
any kind. We were two travellers walk- 
ing to the same destination, and there- 
fore pursuing the same route. So long as 
our destination was the same, our paths 
would be parallel, our action would be 
combined ; but there was absolutely no- 
thing to bind either one or the other in 
case, at any moment, evidence should 
arise to show that their interests had 
become divergent. It is necessary to 
say this much, in consequence of thé 
words which the noble Earl has intro- 
duced into the beginning of his despatch. 
I would:say a few words also about the 
Control in Egypt. I think the character 
of this Control has been singularly misap- 
prehended. The Control, as Mr. Goschen 
established it in 1876, was not a sudden 
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and uncalled-for interference with the 
internal affairs of another country; it 
was the result of an interference, going 
considerably further back, of a much 
larger character, and for which I be- 
lieve both Parties of the State were 
responsible. It was the inevitable re- 
sult of the establishment of the mixed 
tribunals. These were established to 
decide all disputes, not only between 
Egyptians and Europeans, but between 
Europeans and the Egyptian Govern- 
ment itself. There was no debtor so 
hopelessly involved as the Egyptian 
Government, and decrees were made 
against that Government, with the sanc- 
tion and diplomatic protection of Europe; 
they even went so far as to seize all the 
Crown Lands of the Khedive, and to 
levy execution on the furniture in the 
Palaces themselves. The Khedive re- 
sisted the execution of these decrees, 
and the Powers were placed in this posi- 
tion—that while the Courts had autho- 
rity to enforce decrees against Egyptian 
subjects, the Khedive was resisting 
their decrees in respect of his own debts. 
If we had been inclined to accept this 
situation, the other Powers were not, 
and we found that the German Govern- 
ment and all the Powers were disposed 
to insist that the Khedive should render 
obedience to the decisions of these tri- 
bunals, which had been set up by 
Europe. You were, therefore, in this 
position—that you were compelled diplo- 
matically to enforce decrees against a 
debtor whom you could not sell up, and 
there was nothing for it but to appoint 
—if I may use the language of the 
English Law—what is known in the 
Court of Chancery as a receiver. The 
Controllers were really nothing else but 
receivers in Chancery, and they pos- 
sessed certain powers for the collection of 
Revenues and the satisfaction of claims 
which International Tribunals had or- 
dered, and which we had a diplomatic 
right to enforce. That was settled in 1876, 
long before the Berlin Conference, when 
Control was instituted by the Khedive, 
under the direction of Mr. Goschen and 
M. Joubert, and communicated to the 
Powers. In 1879 we revived that Con- 
trol, which had been interrupted by the 
events which preceded the fall of Ismail 
Pasha ; but we revived it with the clearly 
expressed intention that it should not be 
made the pretext for any interference 
with the administrative affairs of the 
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Egyptian Government, and we revived 
it with a consequent alteration—that the 
Controllers should not have the power 
which, under Mr. Goschen’s scheme, 
they possessed of administrative inter. 
ference in the affairs of Egypt. Since 
that time the Controllers have had no 
authority whatever but to inspect, to 
advise, and to report. Much has been 
said about the Control since; but I have 
not been able to trace in the Papers that 
their action has had anything to do with 
the events which have led to the state of 
things which the noble Earl has de- 
picted to us to-day. It is quite true that 
Arabi, among his many other faults, 
was extravagant with money, and that 
his proceedings would ultimately have 
interfered with the matters which the 
Control was appointed to supervise; 
but that was a matter of account—a 
debtor and creditor question—which 
would, no doubt, have sooner or later 
been settled in some way; but which, 
certainly, was not of the kind to require 
such drastic remedies as the iron-clads 
and Shrapnell shells that have been 
brought to bear. I havea strong con- 
viction that the introduction of the Con- 
trol into the despatch of the noble Earl 
is due to a mistaken estimate of the 
real bearing of these transactions, and 
of the fact that the Control has nothing 
whatever to do with the difficulties in 
which we now find ourselves. But by 
the side of the Control there was an- 
other Representative of the Powers. 
There were the agents, the regular di- 
plomatic agents, representing the autho- 
rity of the Powers, constantly influ- 
encing the Egyptian Government, and 
advancing every year in the amount of 
authority which they claiined over the 
individual acts of the Government in all 
the details of its administration ; and it 
is the agents—it is the power and the 
influence of the agents which have re- 
cently come to grief. The truth is—I 
am not blaming the Government, but 
only trying to ascertain the real facts of 
the case—the truth is, the tendency 
more and more in Egypt, apart from 
all financial questions, or questions of 
Control, has been to establish a Pro- 
tectorate—a Protectorate of the two 
Powers, administered not by the Con- 
trollers, but by the agents. I do not 
blame that Protectorate. I do not 
know, but I think it has advanced con- 
siderably since the late Government had 
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anything to do with public affairs; but 
I do not, on that account, venture to 
cast any blame on the present Govern- 
ment, because, little as the Papers before 
us show the grounds for the intrusion of 
English and French advice in Egyptian 
political and administrative affairs, still 
everybody must know that there is a 
mass of facts underneath the Papers 
which no Minister will or can reveal, 
but which must have had much to do in 
guiding the judgment of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the course of events. 
There is no doubt it is the question 
arising from this Protectorate which is 
now at issue—and a bloody issue—be- 
tween us and the Egyptians; if we ask 
ourselves now, after these events—after 
the bombardment of Alexandria, and 
the production of a state of things in 
which Alexandria is burnt, the Khedive 
a fugitive in our hands, and the whole 
of the Egyptian population risen with a 
turbulent soldier against us; if we ask 
ourselves what is it that we have a right 
to ask of the Egyptian Government 
which we have not got, we should be 
puzzled to answer the question. For 
my own part, I have not a notion how it 
is to be answered. Again, if you look 
at the Papers, the state of things which 
immediately preceded the final crisis of 
May 25, furnishes you with no clue as 
to the demands which this country had, 
internationally, a right to address to a 
Dependency of Turkey, and on the re- 
fusal of which you proceeded to these 
extremities. The determining cause of 
the crisis was the trial of the Circassian 
officers. I have no doubt that the Cir- 
cassian officers were innocent, and their 
leader an injured and calumniated man; 
but that is not a matter in which we 
should usually interfere between an 
Eastern Sovereign and his subjects. 
There are, beyond doubt, numbers of 
injured and calumniated men suffering 
the last penalties of the law at the 
hands of their exasperated Sovereigns 
in every degree of longitude from Mo- 
rocco to China. We do not usually in- 
terfere in those cases; but, so far as 
reading the Papers goes, I will venture 
to say that any man wholly unac- 
quainted with politics of this kind, upon 
reading those Papers, would say that 
the ground for which the Fleet was sent, 
and upon which, when the Fleet came, 
the Agents of France and England sent 
the summary demand for the dismissal 
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of the Prime Minister, was ‘that the 
Circassians had been condemned, and 
that, with the advice of the \Foreign 
Agents, the Khedive had pardoned them, 
and the Ministry was at issue witlrthe 
Khedive upon that pardon. These are 
grave matters. It may be that the 
Ministers are entirely wrong and the 
Khedive entirely right; but these are 
not of themselves usually grounds for 
international interference. I have simply 
noticed it, because, as the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Somerset) ob- 
serves, we are at the beginning of a 
great war. It is impossible to see where 
it will lead, and I want, as we pass 
along, to summarize the documents, so 
far as they are presented to us, in order 
to ascertain what is the real state of 
affairs. But in doing so I desire to 
repeat my protest that I think it is 
very premature to condemn Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government at this point, be- 
cause we should bear in mind, in deal- 
ing with foreign affairs, that no Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, however much dis- 
posed he may be to afford information, 
can possibly tell us all that he knows 
of what has passed at the Council tables 
of Europe ; and therefore it is impossible 
he can lay before us a full explanation 
of all the measures he has thought it 
necessary to advise. Passing from the 
causes of these affairs, however, I must 
say that when we come to the modus 
operandi I feel myself more at liberty to 
criticize adversely the action of the noble 
Earl and hisColleagues. I will admit that 
it was necessary, forcibly or otherwise, 
to interfere in Egypt; that it was neces- 
sary to establish that guas?-Protectorate ; 
and that it was necessary to press upon 
the Khedive to take the advice we gave 
to him, and to sustain him if taking 
that advice brought him in danger of 
suffering harm. But, then, what were 
the means we ought to have adopted ? 
There were two modes of going to work 
in dealing with the Government of 
Egypt. You might have used moral force 
first, or you might have made use of ma- 
terial force. Your only mode of acting 
by moral force upon a Mussulman popu- 
lation is by means of the hearty co- 
operation of the Sultan of Turkey. But 
you took the best means of alienating 
that hearty co-operation. If you had 
gone to him from the first, and taken 
him into your councils, and made him 
the instrument of what you desired, and 
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indicated from the first that you wished 
to take no step without his concurrence 
and co-operation, there might have been 
objections to such a plan; but, at least, 
you would have had him heartily with 
you. But, instead of that, you have 
done these three things, which must, in 
themselves, have resulted in setting any 
Sultan of Turkey in opposition to you. 
Against his earnest protest you sent the 
Fleet into one of his ports ; that of itself 
was a strong measure, and not likely to 
conciliate his good will. Against his 
earnest protest you set up a Conference 
of six other Powers in his capital, to 
deal with the events arising in his own 
Dominions. That was not likely to con- 
ciliate him, or to induce him to act as 
your agent; but there was another 
matter, which seems to me to be a more 
fundamental mistake in the action the 
Government have taken. We have had 
a good deal of conflict over the words 
‘* European Concert.’’ In a matter not 
concerning a Mussulman people, if Her 
Majesty’s Government like the words 
** Kuropean Concert,” it is a luxury 
which I certainly would not wish to 
deny them. I believe it is rather a 
phantasm ; but, be it true or false, no 
harm could come of it. Whether a pre- 
tence or a reality, when you came to deal 
with a Mussulman people, the Euro- 
pean Concert means Christianity against 
Islam. It means something very like a 
crusade. It means something very like 
eaying—-‘‘The six European Powers, 
which constitute the European Concert, 
are Christian ; while the Power against 
which they are acting and the people 
against whom they are acting are Mus- 
sulman;”’ and the parading of this 
European Concert as the principle of 
your action—the bringing forward on 
every opportunity of this combination 
of six Christian Powers to effect some 
particular thing in Mussulman territory 
—inevitably has the effect of impressing 
on the minds of Mussulmans, and espe- 
cially of fanatical Mussulmans, that 
these enterprizes are undertaken by 
Christians against the interests of Islam. 
I do not say that the Sultan was under 
that delusion. He is a sagacious and 
well-informed Sovereign; but by this 
error you applied to him the pressure of 
a public opinion to which he is essen- 
tially sensitive. You placed him under 
the influence of the Mollahs and the 
Sheikhs, and of all the various Mussul- 
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man leaders in the different parts of hig 
Dominions who take a keen and actiye 
interest in the fortunes of Islam; and 
you made it almost impossible for him 
to go heartily with you, lest he should 
sacrifice that which is really the only 
title to his Throne—the only guarantee 
of his power which the events of modern 
history have left to him. I do not think 
that we in this part of the world suffi- 
ciently consider the very peculiar posi- 
tion of the Sultan of Turkey. His 
power does not rest upon the strength 
of any aristocratic combination, or of 
any democratic institution, or of any 
long traditional submission of any or- 
ganized body to his rule. His power— 
and it is an enormous power, for it is 
not merely a political power, but a power 
appealing to the passions, to the devo. 
tion, to the self-sacrifice of all his sub- 
jects—his power rests upon this, that he 
is the Caliph and the Representative of 
the House of Othman, and that he does 
in his person represent before the world 
the interests of all those who believe in 
Mahomet. I shall not be accused, I 
hope, of wishing to derogate from the 
claims of Christianity ; but, in all poli- 
tical matters, which are matters ulti- 
mately settled by force, nothing to my 
mind can be more dangerous than the 
adoption of any course of conduct of 
which the issue shall be to set Chris- 
tianity collectively against Islam. No- 
thing is more likely to end in one of those 
appalling struggles, before the horror of 
which all differences of religion disap- 
pear. In dealing with the matter, the 
Government seem all along, even at the 
last moment, to have entertained the 
hope that they could use the moral force 
of the Sultan over the Mussulmans of 
Egypt; but they took every step which 
ingenuity could conceive, nit only to set 
the Sultan personally as a Sultan against 
them, but to irritate every Mussulman 
who looks to the Sultan as the Caliph 
and the defender of his faith and in- 
terest. Now comes the other alternative, 
the alternative of force—how have the 
Government dealt with that? In apply- 
ing force there is one precaution to be 
observed—that youshould never threaten 
what you cannot, if need be, immediately 
perform. As to the noble Earl’s denial, 
as I understood it, to the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Somerset), that he had 
undertaken not to give material support 
to the Khedive, if it was not that, it was 
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something very like it. It certainly in- 
troduced to'us one of the most remark- 
able contradictions, or contrasts, let us 
say, between two simultaneous political 
assertions that I have ever seen. To the 
Khedive, Sir Edward Malet, on behalf 
of the Government, said this on the 9th 
of January— 

“The two Governments being closely asso- 
ciated in their resolve to guard, by their united 
efforts, against all cause of complication, in- 
ternal or external, which might menace the 
order of things established in Egypt, do not 
doubt that the assurance publicly given of their 
formal intention in this respect will tend to 
avert the dangers to which the Government of 
the Khedive — be exposed, and which would 
certainly find England and France united to 
oppose them.” 


The day after the orders were sent off, 
the following despatch came from the 
Foreign Office :— 


“J told Musurus Pasha that there was no 
change in our views as to the position in regard 
to Egypt and its Ruler; and that it was not 
true, as reported in the newspapers, that the 
French Government have proposed to us, or 
that we had agreed, to promise the Khedive 
material support.” 


Now, what did this promise given to the 
Khedive on the 9th of January mean, if 
it did not mean material support ? What 
did the Government mean when they 
said that the dangers to the Government 
of the Khedive would find England and 
France united to oppose them? Did 
they mean Notes, or Proclamations, or 
moral sentiments, or speeches, or de- 
spatches? Anybody would suppose, 
when a man tells you that he will 
oppose the dangers with which you are 
threatened, that he would give you 
material support ; and, with that promise 
before us, it is inconceivable what the 
noble Earl could have meant by assuring 
Musurus Pasha that the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government had not changed ; 
and, at the same time, that he had not 
promised the Khedive material support. 
But that seems to be the key to the 
errors which the Government have pur- 
sued in dealing forcibly with this ques- 
tion. They had no force at hand. What 
their dislike to sending sufficient force 
was I do not know—whether it was a 
feeling that Cyprus was the proper place 
to assemble a force, and whether they 
had some dislike to employ Cyprus, 
were matters which had weight in their 
councils I do not know; or whether a 
feeling that material support must 
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necessarily in the main come from the 
Indian Army, with a recollection of the 
language in which they had formerly 
described the employment of Indian 
troops, deterring them from so employ- 
ing them, had anything to do with their 
decision, it is impossible to say. But it 
remains the fact that they had promised 
help to the Khedive, without having at 
hand any material force to carry out 
their promise. Well, the same thing 
happened on the 25th of May. Their 
agents said they would require the resig- 
nation of Arabi Pasha and his friends, 
and they said they did so on behalf of 
their Governments, and that they were 
prepared to exact the fulfilment of that 
requirement. Yet there was no force at 
hand that was capable of exacting that 
fulfilment. There was nothing but the 
Fleet, which turned out to be capable 
of bombarding Alexandria, and pro- 
duced a state of things which resulted 
in the burning -of Alexandria; but it 
was not capable of procuring the resig- 
nation of Arabi Pasha. The same diffi- 
culty, the same hesitation, appears to 
have governed Her Majesty’s Adminis- 
tration in their last great action — 
namely, the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria. The bombardment in itself, al- 
though a very forcible threat, was really 
nothing more than a threat. It was a 
very terrible thing to the forts and to 
those who were in them; but it would 
exercise no immediate result on the for- 
tunes of Arabi, whom the Government 
undertook to displace. It only had a 
meaning and a reality, if they were pre- 
pared to land troops immediately to carry 
it out. The noble Earl told us it was 
impossible for him to foresee that Arabi 
would do anything so dreadful as to let 
the convicts out of gaol to burn Alexan- 
dria. I must say that a policy which 
is based on a sanguine estimate of 
Arabi’s moral qualities is a policy likely 
to fail. I cannot admire those optimist 
views of the excellence of everybody, or 
admit that a man who by force had 
risen to the principal place, and had 
been able to drive out his Sovereign, 
was likely to shrink from the burning of 
a town, if it could help him to obtain 
his aims. The noble Earl has sketched 
to us, in indistinct terms only, the policy 
which he proposes to use, and the objects 
which he intends to attain. His lan- 
guage is too indistinct to invite criticism, 
and I prefer to wait until that policy is 
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completed before venturing to criticize 
that of whose nature I am not: fully in- 
formed. But I confess I heard, with 
some alarm, the statement that Her 
Majesty’s Government and the Govern- 
ment of France were agreed as to the 
duty of guarding the Suez Canal. The 
object of guarding the Suez Canal is, 
doubtless, to keep it open, and one 
Power would be as effective to keep it 
open as two; and I cannot help feeling 
that, if events should ever happen which 
would make it a necessity for France to 
close the Canal, while it is always the 
interest of England to keep it open, that 
Canal guarded by England and France, 
each acting in opposite directions, will 
not materially advance the interests of 
this country. But then, again, the noble 
Earl assured us that we possessed the 
moral support of Germany and Italy. I 
cannot help remembering that the noble 
Earl is of a sanguine disposition. I 
cannot help remembering that he as- 
sured us that the consent of the Sultan 
had been obtained to the holding of a 
Conference at Constantinople, but that 
turned out to be a mistake; or that his 
Representative in the other House of 
Parliament thought that we had the as- 
surance of the German Government that 
they considered the bombardment of 
Alexandria legitimate, but that, too, 
turned out to be a mistake. Sir Charles 
W. Dilke was also confident that Austria 
had expressed a similar opinion, but that 
also turned out to be a mistake. 

Eart GRANVILLE: No. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: Did 
Austria regard it as legitimate ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: We formed our 
opinion on an account by Sir Henry 
Elliot of his conversation with Count 
Kalnoky, and Count Kalnoky does rot 
deny the accuracy of the account. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
had formed a different opinion from the 
noble Earl; but I have no doubt he is 
correct. I fear, however, that the natural 
optimism of his mind leads him to be- 
lieve that he has the moral support of 
Germany and Austria in the invasion of 
Egypt. But I will not criticize further 
the view which is taken by the noble 
Ear! of his policy. One point, one phrase 
came out in it which [ heard with ex- 
treme satisfaction, and that is where he 
announced his intention of restoring the 
Khedive, and therefore giving refuta- 
tion to any insinuation that negotiations 
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are going on for the purpose of sub- 
stituting any other Khedive for the 
present Khedive. Such conduct as that 
of appointing another Ruler over Egypt 
would not, by any means, be consistent 
with the honour of this country. I will 
urge upon the noble Earl that, in pur- 
suing the line of policy laid out before 
him, he should avoid what appears to 
me, as to the noble Duke, the vacillation 
and the hesitation which has marked his 
policy hitherto. If he should employ 
diplomacy, he should make certain of 
the concurrence of those Powers upon 
whose co-operation his diplomacy will 
depend ; if he employs force, he should 
give force a fair chance, and take care, by 
the employment of ample, nay of abun- 
dant, resources, that, in acting against a 
feeble enemy, the honour of England 
suffers no stain. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I do not think Her Majesty’s 
Government have any right to complain 
of the manner in which the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) has made his observations. The 
noble Marquess has expressed his con- 
currence in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government that it is of importance to 
maintain the French alliance with re- 
gard to the affairs of Egypt. He has 
also given explanations of the conduct 
of Egyptian affairs by the late Govern- 
ment, which I will not discuss, except- 
ing to observe that I was somewhat 
surprised at the statement of the noble 
Marquess, that nothing was done at 
or after the Congress of Berlin to bind 
England and. France together about 
Egypt. The main contention, as I 
understand, of the noble Marquess’s 
speech was this—that if we intended to 
use only moral force in Egypt, we have 
not used that moral force ia the way we 
ought to have done; and, secondly, that 
if we had decided to use material force, 
we had not used that material force in 
the manner in which we ought to have 
done. As to the use of moral force, the 
noble Marquess objected to the sending 
of Her Majesty’s ships to Alexandria at 
the time they were so sent. I confess 
that, after what has fallen from the 
noble Earl behind me (Earl Granville), 
I am surprised any such objection was 
raised ; because, looking at the circum- 
stances as they are now, I should like 
to ask the noble Marquess what would 
have occurred supposing that Fleet had 
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not been sent? I differ altogether from 
the opinion of the noble Marquess that 
the sending of that Fleet was wrong. I 
maintain that the sending of those ships 
had a very material effect upon the con- 
dition of affairs in Egypt then, and up 
to the present time. Arabi Pasha had 
1,500 troops in Alexandria before the 
11th of July; and now, from the last 
accounts, he had not with him more 
than 5,000 Regular troops. The noble 
Marquess then objected to the reference 
of the Egyptian Question to the Confer- 
ence, and to the endeavours of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to obtain the gene- 
ral concurrence of the Great Powers 
of Europe. It appeared to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to be of great advan- 
tage that the European Powers should 
be consulted, and that they should, if 
possible, be unanimous with reference 
to Egypt. The argument of the noble 
Marquess in respect to Mahomedan 
fanaticism is an exceedingly fine-drawn 
one. It cannot, surely, for one moment 
be supposed that Mahomedan fanaticism 
would be excited by a contest with a 
combination of Christian nations, and 
that it would not be excited by a contest 
with one. Then the noble Marquess has 
said that we ought not to have threatened 
without being prepared immediately to 
act. The fallacy of that doctrine rests 
in the word immediately. It would make 
it impossible for a nation to express its 
determination to act under certain cir- 
cumstances unless ready at a moment’s 
notice. ‘The policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been from the first to 
assure the Khedive of their support, but 
to act with the greatest deliberation, to 
try every reasonable expedient before re- 
sorting to force, and to enlist the sym- 
pathy and support of other nations by 
showing that they were actuated by no 
individual or selfish motives. There has, 
it seems to me, been no inconsistency 
between the language held at one date 
and another by the noble Earl behind 
me. We have done no more and no 
less than we all along said we should 
do—namely, support the Khedive, and 
insist upon the demands made by our 
agents. We never said or implied that 
we should not support the Khedive, if 
the necessity arose. The noble Marquess 
and the noble Duke (the Duke of Somer- 
set) have contrasted the language we 
used to the Khedive in January with 
the assurance given to the Porte, that 
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there was no understanding between 
France and England to intervene by 
force of arms in the Khedive’s support ; 
but it is clear from the Papers laid on 
the Table that at that time it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that if an intervention by arms was 
necessary it should be an intervention 
by the Porte. Any other action than 
that which we have taken would have 
been inconsistent with the firm intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to deal 
patiently, but firmly, with the Egyptian 
difficulty, and to bring to bear upon it 
all possible moral force from with- 
out. I do not know whether noble 
Lords opposite contend that before 
undertaking the bombardment of the 
forts of Alexandria we ought to have 
had a military force in readiness to land. 
That course would clearly have been 
inconsistent with the attitude of this 
country towards the Conference. If we 
had organized a great military ex- 
pedition we should have excited the 
suspicions of the other Powers, and we 
should have been told—‘‘ You are deal- 
ing with an affair which you referred to 
the Conference; you are not acting in 
good faith towards us.” There is an 
idea prevalent that a military expedition 
undertaken at once would have averted 
the occurrences at Alexandria which we 
all deplore. But what would have been 
the obvious procedure of such a combi- 
nation? One need only took at the map 
tosee. A strong force landed in the Bay 
of Aboukir might, of course, have de- 
feated Arabi Pasha, if he had chosen 
to encounter it; but it stands to reason 
that Arabi Pasha would not have re- 
mained at Alexandria; he would have 
retreated upon Cairo, and the resnlt 
would probably have been not less de- 
plorable than the destruction of Alex- 
andria itself. The noble Marquess asked 
Her Majesty’s Government whether they 
trusted in Arabi Pasha? I shall have 
to explain afterwards the reasons we had 
for having no confidence in Arabi Pasha. 
I will only say now that the pillage of 
a town by the Regular soldiers in it was 
a calamity which we could not by any 
possibility have prevented, and that no 
force collected on the outside could have 
prevented those abominable acts com- 
mitted by the Egyptian soldiers upon 
their fellow-countrymen. I will now 
touch upon the earlier part of the noble 
Marquess’s speech, in which he, with 
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at success, defended the action of the 

ntrol. One of the gentlemen who 
filled that office is a relative of my own, 
and I should be the last man to throw 
a doubt upon the value of the services 
which the Controllers have rendered. 
Major Evelyn Baring and Sir Auckland 
Colvin have not only exercised a most 
salutary influence over the finances of 
Egypt; but I know from the Papers 
which have been presented to your Lord- 
ships that the improvements which, by 
their advice, were effected in the internal 
affairs of Egypt were most beneficial to 
thatcountry; andit isonly by reason of the 
action of this miserable Military Party, 
or insurrection or revolt—whichever you 
may choose to call it—that the country 
is prevented from reaping the full bene- 
fit of those improvements. But while I 
heartily agree with the noble Marquess 
in praising the Control, I entirely differ 
from his theory that while the Control 
is free from all blame, the Protectorate 
is in some degree responsible for the 
misfortunes that have befallen that 
country. Perhaps your Lordships will 
allow me to state, very shortly, my 
theory as to how the present state of 
affairs has been brought about in Egypt 
—a theory which I believe is conclu- 
sively proved by the Papers which have 
been laid before Parliament. In my 
opinion, that state of affairs is due, not 
to the action of the British and French 
Agents in Egypt, or to that of the Egyp- 
tian people, but to that of a military 
insurrection, inaugurated by men who 
have carried out their designs with 
considerable skill and ability. In Feb- 
ruary, 1881, the first military outbreak 
took place, in which Arabi Pasha, then 
Arabi Bey, took part, and it was followed 
by an immediate additional charge of 
£50,000 on the Egyptian Revenue for 
the Army. The next time we hear of 
the military revolt isin September, 1881, 
and of that revolt Arabi Pasha was chief. 
He himself admitted that that revolt was 
a matter connected entirely with the 
administration of the Army, arising out 
of certain officers having been passed 
over in consequence, as he alleged, of 
the intrigues of others. It is not un- 
usual for those who are engaged in in- 
trigues themselves to accuse others of 
entering into them. What was the 
result of that revolt? Why, the Mi- 
nistry was upset. Cherif Pasha, follow- 
ing out a practice which is more suitable 
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to this country than to Egypt, made an 
attempt to conciliate Arabi Pasha by 
putting him into office, and he was 
created Under Secretary for War. The 
attempt in his case, however, was not so 
successful as it has sometimes been in 
this country, and Arabi Pasha shortly 
afterwards set himself up as a virtual 
dictator, with the result that the ex- 
penses of the Army were increased by 
£290,000 per annum. The next occur- 
rence of interest, as showing the real 
aim of Arabi Pasha, was that he forced 
the Khedive to promote officers in his 
interest. At that time, Arabi Pasha 
pretended to be acting with the Na- 
tional Party of Egypt; but it is clear 
that he was merely using that Party as 
an engine for establishing a military 
despotism. At that very time Arabi 
Pasha was a rebel, not only against the 
Khedive, but against the Sultan, because 
he said that if the latter ventured to send 
a Commissioner he would be opposed by 
force, while he had arranged to depose 
the Khedive, and to set up somebody 
else in his stead. From that time the 
supremacy of the Military Party in Egypt 
has been complete. On the 27th of May 
Arabi’s creatures in Alexandria were 
rg in Office; and, subject to some 
ittle change which took place upon the 
intervention of the Sultan, he has since 
been absolute Ruler of that country. I 
have already said that he has excited the 
fanatical feeling of the Native popula- 
tion, and that, during the whole of this 
time, the real interests of the people 
have been entirely neglected, and the 
good advice of the Controllers disre- 
garded. Is that the opinion only of the 
British Government? I think, at any 
rate, it is distinctly the opinion of the 
Conference; because, in their Note to 
the Porte, they invite the Sultan to use 
force in order to put an end to the 
anarchy which is desolating Egypt. The 
Powers, therefore, have arrived at the 
same conclusion as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Something has been said 
with respect to the Egyptian people. 
Do not let your Lordships suppose that 
the people of Egypt are in any way 
consenting parties to Arabi’s usurpation. 
The people of Egypt, like all Eastern 
nations, are an industrious and hard- 
working people, who desire to live at 
home quietly by the fruits of their 
labour, and they have been forced by 
Arabi into joining the Army, and by 
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his usurpation have been prevented from 
performing their usual avocations. These 
reasons, and the explanation I have 
given, will answer, I hope, the appre- 
hensions expressed by the noble Mar- 
quess with respect to the Mahomedan 
religion and the antipathy of its followers 
to Christianity, and the excitement which 
may be apprehended among our Maho- 
medan subjects in India. Thisis merely 
the case of a military adventurer—a 
case well known in India in old days. 
The question of creeds is not at all in- 
volved in it. In India, and particularly 
in Rajpootana—now, perhaps, one of 
the most prosperous States in India— 
Provinces were exposed to the ravages 
of adventurers like Arabi Bey, who com- 
mitted just such atrocities as have been 
perpetrated at Alexandria. I say that 
the whole circumstances of Arabi Bey 
already alluded to show that he is one 
of the class I have mentioned as fre- 
quently found in the history of India. 
The manner in which he has behaved 
strongly resembles that of the Rajpoo- 
tana adventurer, Ameer Khan, who lived 
about 100 years ago. The British Go- 
vernment in those days was very slow 
in interfering ; but at last it did inter- 
fere, and in 1817 peace was restored. 
When I visited that country, during my 
residence in India, I found the memory 
of those scenes fresh in the minds of the 
people. The people of Rajpootana at 
that time did not think that the British 
Government, in waging war against 
Ameer Khan, were warring against 
Mahomedanism ; they merely desired 
that the innocent people of the country 
should be allowed to exercise their law- 
ful callings without molestation ; and I 
think that the same feeling which pene- 
trated the minds of the people of Raj- 
pootana in 1817 will penetrate the minds 
of the people of Egypt at the present 
day, and that they will be thankful to 
be relieved from a military despotism, 
which is the real cause that has com- 
pelled the British Government to have 
recourse to force. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I think your Lordships must be a little 
surprised at the satisfaction which has 
been expressed by the noble Earl who 
has just sat down (the Earl of North- 
brook) at all that has passed, and a 
little surprised also at the fact that the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (Earl Granville) has got 
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together a Conference of the Great 
Powers and invited French and Italian 
co-operation, in order that we may, as 
it appeers from the view of the noble 
Ear! (the Earl of Northbrook), deal with 
a small force of 5,000 men. But it 
strikes me that the noble Earl, as well 
as the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, is now labouring under the same 
kind of delusion, in minimizing the diffi- 
culty which now exists, which the latter 
previously was subject to; and I cannot 
help thinking that he never seems to have 
given the early part of these proceedings 
the importance they deserve. His chief 
anxiety seems to have been to remain in 
complete accord with France. He was 
anxious to be in complete accord with 
France when M. Gambetta, who wished 
for united and immediate action, was in 
power; and I do not think anyone will 
deny that the Government at that time, 
in its desire to maintain a united action, 
must in honour have been prepared for 
some kind of immediate action with 
France. Then the German Ambassador 
made the suggestion for a Conference, 
for which it was then said there was no 
occasion; and yet, at that very time, 
the plot was in progress against the 
Khedive, and it was known that Arabi 
Bey was accumulating forces to support 
his position. A few days later we find 
the noble Earl anxious to be in complete 
accord with M. de Freycinet, who had 
adopted a totally different policy. Then, 
my Lords, with regard to this Confer- 
ence. No doubt it is now praised as 
admirable; but it was suggested in the 
month of February, and then the noble 
Earl thought that it would be giving 
the matter an importance which it did 
not deserve. Now, the noble Earl (the 
Earl of Northbrook) thinks we have 
only to deal with the military adven- 
turer. I hope it will be so. But this 
adventurer has represented the people 
and the de facto Government of Egypt 
for some time past, and when it is said 
you must separate the people from Arabi, 
you cannot separate them in that way, 
or dispose of the matter so easily. To- 
day it is perfectly clear that the Govern- 
ment come before us asking for a consi- 
derable body of troops ; we must, there- 
fore, suppose that a very serious question 
is before us, and that great British in- 
terests are at stake. ‘“ British interests” 
—ah! I cannot help stopping for a mo- 
ment when I think of what has been 
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said about that phrase—I remember 
once when I mentioned “ British in- 
terests ’’ I was told that I was preaching 
a gospel of selfishness. But what is it 
but British interests for which the Go- 
vernment are now plunging us into war? 
There was a time when that expres- 
sion could not be used without severe 
criticism, as it now is, in public 
Papers and documents which receive my 
noble Friend’s assent. I should have 
been quite contented to have allowed 
the debate to close with the temperate 
speech of my noble Friend opposite (the 
Duke of Somerset), had not the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Northbrook) thought 
proper to enter into a variety of other 
irrelevant topics to which reference must 
be made. The noble Earl admits that 
the Control has been exercised with the 
greatest advantage in Egypt; but what 
has happened there with respect to it? 
The union of England and France in 
the Control was intended to secure an 
administrative power for certain special 
objects; but what the noble Earl said 
with respect to it gave it a much larger 
scope. The Government, he says, in- 
herited from their Predecessors the Joint 
Control, and that is correct; but with 
respect to what my noble Friend (the 
Marquess of Salisbury) said about a 
Protectorate, he did not state that there 
was an acknowledged and avowed Pro- 
tectorate, but that there was a quasi- 
Protectorate; and I defy any man to 
go through these Papers without seeing 
that the Consuls of England and France, 
and officials of other Powers, were con- 
tinually using influence with the Khedive 
to induce him to do this thing and that 
thing. But this preceded, as well as 
accompanied, the Control of Finance. 
When you read that long list of Euro- 
pean employés in Egypt, and when you 
see that country handed over, as is 
alleged, to a swarm—I must not say 
of locusts, but of officials who are sup- 
posed to be sucking out the life-blood 
of the people — this, I think, at least 
shows that the military adventurer who 
has got hold of the Army has ma- 
terial to work upon with the people 
and with the Government of Egypt; 
he has got hold of points which he 
can press on the people, and he can 
say to them—“ Look at that great array 
of Europeans feeding upon you and 
living upon your industry.” He can, in 
the same way, turn to the Native officials 
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of the Egyptian Government and say— 
‘Look how you are excluded by this 
enormous number of highly-paid Euro- 
peans;” and he can further say—“T 
am the representative of your party, the 
representative of Islamism.” How long 
such appeals may influence the people’s 
mind, and to what extent, is another 
thing; but that he does employ them, 
and that they have some degree of effect, 
is certain. No one knows better than 
the noble Earl the extent of Arabian 
fanaticism, and the influence that is 
exercised by those who are at the head 
of the Mahomedan faith in Arabia, and 
how in a moment you may see a feud 
break out between Turkish Islamism 
and Arabian Islamism. The noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has drifted on in this diffi- 
culty, hoping that something might 
happen that would bring it to a ter- 
mination, never realizing the full extent 
of it, and yet seeing that a time might 
come when he might be obliged to inter- 
vene. I think he said he would not 
intervene until there was a state of 
anarchy. Sir Auckland Colvin, on the 
16th of March, told him that there was 
anarchy ; that there was in Egypt prac- 
tically no Government, and that every- 
thing was at the mercy of the Military 
Party. It was obvious that there then 
was something exceedingly pressing and 
calling for immediate action. Sir Auck- 
land Colvin said that any casual inci- 
dent might bring on the worst conse- 
quences. What, then, was the duty of 
the Government? My noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) has been 
attacked for saying that threats should 
never be used unless they are intended 
to be followed by immediate action. 
What, however, my noble Friend said 
was, that threats should never be used 
without your being in a position to act, 
or without the power of immediate ac- 
tion. He then compared the conduct of 
the Government with what they even 
professed to do, and he said—‘‘ When 
you come to your performance you are 
not in a position to do that which you 
undertook.” You undertook to protect 
the Khedive. In what way did you 
protect either the Khedive or his autho- 
rity by the bombardment? You endan- 
gered his life. You were told by Sir 
Edward Malet and Mr. Cookson that 
there was the greatest danger of an out- 
break at Alexandria. That has hap- 
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pened. You were told by the Khedive 
that if you sent ships or resorted to 
force there would in all probability be a 
conflagration throughout the country. 
What did youdo? You sent ships to 
Alexandria to prevent or put down re- 
volution, which was then actually going 
on at Cairo. That was a curious as 
well as a most imperfect method of pro- 
ceeding. And I say, further, that when 
the ships went to Egyptian waters to 

rotect the Khedive and the lives of 
ee a they should have been in a 
position to do so to a greater extent than 
they did. Ido not blame Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour; far from it. 
He was not able to land a force sufficient 
for the purpose, for it was clearly proved 
by the Papers that he had not 300 men 
to send; but when you had determined 
to take your great step and to show the 
force and power of England, it ought 
not to have been confined merely to the 
blowing down of the forts, because the 
consequences that ensued were almost 
inevitable. If you supposed that you 
were going to drive Arabi from power 
by the course you were taking, you were 
certainly abandoning Alexandria to the 
mob ; there was no protection left. Had 
you, then, left yourselves, as is pretended 
by your Self-denying Protocol, without 
the power of landing troops to save the 
lives of these people? Then, in whose 
name, under Heaven, and by what autho- 
rity did you land troops so soon after- 
wards? You had received no commis- 
sion from the Conference then. You 
landed them in the name of humanity 
and to stop outrages; and if you had 
had more force to do it sooner, you would 
have at once vindicated the cause of 
humanity and the power of England, 
and done much towards re-establishing 
that prestige which has been so greatly 
shaken. I do not so much blame the 
noble Earl opposite ; but I blame others 
who filled the air with voices about the 
impossibility of war occurring and force 
being used under their rule, and who said 
everything they could against those who 
would uphold the Imperial power of this 
country. When you had the Chief of 
the present Government speaking, at a 
comparatively recent period, of the Otto- 
man Empire as a fabric of iniquity, how 
could it be supposed that the Sultan 
would receive at once and readily his 
attempts to persuade him to act on his 
behalf? TheSultan mighthave answered 
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very much in the language of the great 
dramatist—‘‘ Fair Sir, you spit on me on 
Wednesday last; on such a day you 
called me dog; and for these courtesies 
am I to render you assistance?” That 
is how the Head of the Government has 
treated Turkey. It is almost a Nemesis 
in itself. He goes to the Power which 
he has thus outraged and disdained, and 
sues it to get us out of the difficulty 
into which his own weakness and vacilla- 
tion and his want of trust in his own 
country have brought us. Sir Edward 
Malet, writing on the 25th of May, said 
that the present situation has been 
brought about by the Ministers and the 
people of Egypt persisting in the belief 
that the Western Powers will not des- 
patch troops; and he added that if 
Turkey would say that she would send 
troops, without even landing them, he 
believed that all the difficulty would be 
brought to an end. I sympathize with 
my noble Friend behind me in feeling 
that, when naval and military opera- 
tions are begun, the hearts of English- 
men should beat in unison, and that 
their action should not belie their feel- 
ings; and, so far as I am concerned, the 
last thing I would do would be to im- 
pede in any way the action of the Go- 
vernment in bringing this business to 
a termination. But I should, on the 
other hand, belie my feelings if I did 
not say to the Government that their 
conduct in Opposition, and since they 
came into Office, has been such as to 
lead people to suppose that they were 
not ready to vindicate the honour of 
England; that they were using mere 
words which they did not mean to carry 
out when they talked of united action 
and of warding off danger from the 
Khedive; that they have condemned 
others for preparing to use force when 
they meant to use it, but they themselves, 
after all, are now obliged to use force, 
having tried not to use it; and I would 
commend to the attention of the noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby), who 
has just entered the House, and who 
left his Party because of their ‘‘ glory 
and gunpowder ”’ policy, the serious pass 
to which things have been brought 
under the policy of disgrace and gun- 
powder on the part of the present Go- 
vernment, to which he gives his sup- 

rt. 

Lorpv HOUGHTON said, that, in his 
opinion, if the noble Marquess opposite 
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(the Marquess of Salisbury) had not 
spoken of the attempted ‘“ Protectorate sx 
of England and France as having been 
a powerful motive in the mind of the 
Party in Egypt which had raised that 
fearful insurrection, it would be well for 
him, either now or at some other time, to 
explain away that phrase. Ifthe noble 
Marquess had reason to believe that the 
agents of the English and French Govern- 
ments had attempted to exercise any fur- 
ther authority than they were commis- 
sioned by their respective Governments to 
exercise, he entirely differed from him, 
and could assurehim, from some observa- 
tion, that that was not the case. If, again, 
the noble Marquess thought the Govern- 
ments of England and France were exer- 
cising interference in the government 
of Egypt in a manner distasteful either 
to the Ruler or the people of that 
country, he wasequally wrong. That Eng- 
land and France, through their Repre- 
sentatives, did give salutary advice to 
the Ruler of Egypt was perfectly true, 
and that advice was in all cases kindly 
received, and in many cases followed. 
The Representatives of the two Powers 
had pressed on the Khedive most strongly 
the danger of allowing the Military Party 
to attain the predominance and power it 
was attaining ; and, in that sense, they 
really anticipated the events which had 
occurred. If their Lordships could see 
the confidential communications of those 
Representatives to their respective Go- 
vernments, he should not be surprised 
if it were found that they had expressed 
themselves even more powerfully on that 
subject confidentially than they had done 
in the printed Papers. Anyone who hap- 
pened to be in Egypt at the time knew 
that the growth of the Military Party 
was a very painful consideration. The 
attempt to identify the growth of that 
party with the growth of a national 
feeling was very ingenious, and also 
very successful in Europe, but not in 
Egypt itself. It was notorious that when 
the Gouneil of the Notables assembled 
they acted under the terrorism of the 
Military Party, and made no secret of the 
fact that they had no ill-will to the limited 
interference, through the Control or 
otherwise, of England and France, but 
that they believed it had been exercised 
beneficially for Egypt. He was glad 
that the present debate had been mainly 
confined to the consideration of the exist- 
ing state of affairs, without reference to 
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torate or any other. At the same time, 
they had a full right to demand of the 
Government— whatever might be their 
belief as to the best administration for 
Egypt, or as to the permanent settlement 
of that question—that they should direct 
their attention exclusively to the prac- 
tical work which they had undertaken, 
and that its success should not be en- 
dangered by the application of any 
theories about a Protectorate, or as to 
any interference by England, either in 
one sense or the other. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, that the principal cause of the diffi- 
culties which had arisen in Egypt was 
the weakness of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment last year in not having insisted on 
the observance of Treaty obligations by 
the French with regard to Tunis. The 
manner in which the solemn assurances 
of the French Government respecting 
Tunis had been set aside and broken 
ought to have opened the eyes of Her 
Majesty’s Government and prevented 
their being again led astray by the 
French in Egypt. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were also to blame for the apparent 
duplicity with which they had invited 
the Sultan to intervene in Egypt; while, 
as it now appeared from the statements 
made to the French Chamber, they were 
promising France so to limit and restrict 
the employment of the Ottoman Forces, 
that the Porte could not intervene con- 
sistently with its dignity and interests. 
As to the bombardment, Mr. Gladstone 
had endeavoured to justify its having 
taken place without a declaration of 
war by citing Navarino as a precedent; 
but the attack on the Turkish Fleet by 
the three combined Fleets had invariably 
been treated as a crime, and also as a 
blunder in what concerned England. 
The plea of self-defence was disproved 
by the result; for if the ships had not 
been withdrawn from the earthworks 
they might have waited till they them- 
selves were attacked; and if the Govern- 
ment chose to disregard the Law of 
Nations, they should not have allowed 
their impatience to have brought somuch 
danger upon the Europeansin Alexandria 
—a danger which was evident, even if 
they had not been fully warned of it. 
It was inconceivable that the Admiral 
should have persisted in bombarding 
Alexandria, after the offer to dismount 
the guns, which he said was too late, 
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unless he had received very pressing 
instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and such instructions were not 
easily to be explained, except by the na- 
tural desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to remove the blot caused by 
Majuba Hill, in view of the probably 
imminent General Election. He main- 
tained, therefore, that the proceeding was 
not justified by any reasonable fear of 
attack. He also failed to understand 
by what right Her Majesty’s Forces had 
been engaged in shooting people for 
plunder, seeing that they did not repre- 
sent the Government of the country. 
After the sacrifices made by the Prime 
Minister to avoid blood-guiltiness, no 
one could be expected to believe that his 
Government, containing Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain, would carry out a 
threat of bombardment without any de- 
claration of war, and the use of shells, 
which had caused so much destruction 
of life in the city beyond the forts, so 
much destruction of the property of the 
subjects of other European States, and, 
as the event had shown, so much loss of 
life amongst Europeans who had no part 
in the French and English quarrel with 
the Egyptians. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in reply, said: 
My Lords, in making my statement, I 
asked for the indulgence of the House, 
and that indulgence has been extended 
to me in the course of the debate. I 
trembled, however, when my noble 
Friend the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) got up, though I know it is 
perfectly impossible to be angry with an 
old personal and political Friend. I can- 
not, however, help saying that to-day he 
has uttered only a quantity of detached 
sentences without any context, and ended 
by a complaint that it was wrong not to 
use every effort to secure peace. That 
is a complaint which does not affect us 
much, and, therefore, I think it should 
not stand against us. With regard to 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Salisbury), he began, in the most unre- 
served manner, by stating his determi- 
nation to support the Government; but 
then he proceeded to make criticisms on 
the conduct of the Government. I, how- 
ever, have no complaint to make as to 
what fell from the noble Marquess in 
that respect, who certainly criticized our 
conduct in a fair and moderate spirit, 
although I should like to say one or two 
words as to what he said, in order to 
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avoid misconception. The noble Vis- 
count (Viscount Cranbrook) said he de- 
sired to support Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but I can only say that, if he 
really wished to do so, he has very 
oueulide views indeed of supporting a 
Government in times of national diffi- 
culty. I was anxious to act in a cordial 
manner with the French Government; 
but the noble Viscount will observe that 
we differed upon two important ques- 
tions. The noble Viscount also held 
forth about the loss of prestige that 
would take place from what we have 
done. I am not in the least aware what 
that loss of prestige is, or how it has 
been caused ; but I must say that when 
he goes on to remark that it is believed 
that the Liberal Party are unable to 
assert themselves in the interests of this 
country, I would ask, if that belief is 
held abroad, whether it is not to be 
attributed to the complaints and repre- 
sentations of the Conservative Party, 
rather than to the sentiments and feel- 
ings of theLiberal Party themselves? 
For my own part, I deny that the feel- 
ings and sentiments of the Liberal Party 
justify any such idea. The noble Mar- 
quess dwelt much on the way in which 
Her Majesty’s Government have be- 
haved towards the Sultan; but he did 
not, like the noble Viscount, declare that 
we had sued for peace from Turkey. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: I said that 
you had sued for assistance, not for 
peace. 

Eart GRANVILLE: While the noble 
Viscount thought that was unfair, the 
noble Marquess considered it avery desir- 
able thing to do, though the Government 
had not done it in a very conciliatory 
manner. I believe that it would have 
been of immense benefit to the Sultan, 
and to Egypt, if the Sultan had been able 
to make up his mind to take the neces- 
sary steps to assert his own authority. 
Then, the noble Viscount hardly strength- 
ened us in our position by the way in 
which he questioned our cause of quarrel 
in Egypt. There was one point in the 
speech of the noble Marquess in which I 
am very much inclined to agree with 
him, and that is that we ought not to 
try to interfere too much politically in 
the affairs of Egypt. Iwas delighted to 
hear him defend the Control; but I 
could not concur with the noble Mar- 
quess in the justice of his accusation, 
when he hinted that the political inter- 
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ference of the present Government had 
grown fates the financial interference 
of their Predecessors only, and not from 
their political interference. I believe 
that the Controllers did not, in the 
slightest degree, pass beyond the attri- 
butes. They were put forward owing to 
the fact that successive Ministers in 
Egypt, in trying to resist the extor- 
tionate demands of the Army, had en- 
deavoured to put the Controllers in the 
background. On the other hand, I can- 
not admit that the late Government en- 
tirely abstained from political interfer- 
ence in Egypt. The very constitution 
of these Controllers has a political ele- 
ment init. It was perfectly impossible 
to put forward two men with the right 
of a consultative vote in the Council of 
Ministers, with a right to investigate 
everything that went on in the country, 
to communicate with all authorities, and 
to report, without giving them a great 
deal of political interference. It was 
impossible to exclude from finance such 
subjects as the Army, the administration 
of justice, and the education of the 
people, and it was quite clear that that 

ad in it a very strong element of politi- 
cal power. There is one point, in con- 
clusion, on which I wish to lay very 
great stress. What I protest against is 
that, by some of his observations, the 
noble Marquess gave rise to the impres- 
sion that we were trying to establish 
something like a revival of the Crusades 
—an opposition of the Christian against 
the Mahomedan. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: That 
is not what I suggested. 

Eart GRANVILLE: However that 
may be, I assert that there is no question 
of Mahomedanism in the matter. We 
shall act in support of the legal authori- 
ties, being Mahomedans, against cer- 
tain other Mahomedans who are rebelling 
against those Mahomedan authorities. 
That is the position which Her Majesty’s 
Government take up, and which I think 
it is most important should be known. 


India— Corporal 


Motion agreed to. 


INDIA—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
INDIAN GAOLS. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Lorp TRURO, in rising to ask, Whe- 
ther the usual punishment for petty 
offences in British India is not flogging, 
the number of lashes varying from ten 
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to two hundred? and to move for a 
Return of the convictions of the lesser 
Courts during the last three years, 
showing the offences and punishments 
awarded thereto in each case respec- 
tively, said, that, in reply to a Question 
asked in ‘‘another place,” the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for India 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had said 
that he did not for a moment deny that 
an enormous number of cases of flogging 
had occurred; but he followed it by 
the assurance on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the subject was one to which 
their attention had been directed. 

Moved, ‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Return of the convic- 
tions by the lesser courts in British India during 
the last three years, showing the offences and 


punishments awarded thereto in each case re- 
spectively.”—( The Lord Truro.) 


Lorp DENMAN said, he did not 
know what answer the Government 
would make to the Motion of the noble 
Lord; but he had seen a gentleman 
that morning (Mr. Augustin Fitzgerald), 
who had been a magistrate in India, 
and who for many years had the super- 
intendence of a gaol, and he stated that 
in cases in which he had the power of 
imprisoning for two years he had only 
ordered, instead of any imprisonment, 
12 lashes at the most, and sometimes 
fewer, and as the gaoler was a Mahome- 
dan he felt sure that no undue punish- 
ment would be inflicted on any of that 
creed. He believed that he was very 
popular among the Natives in his dis- 
trict, and certainly a few stripes were far 
more merciful than any imprisonment 
in a gaol. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in reply, said, 
it was not quite accurate to say that the 
usual punishment for petty offences in 
British India was flogging. Nor could 
200 lashes be inflicted under any circum- 
stances for any offence, however heinous. 
The punishment was limited by law to 
30 strokes if the ratan (or cane) were 
used, as it was in Bengal and a large 
part of India; and to 150 lashes, if the 
‘‘cat’’ was used, as in Madras, and in 
some other places. His noble Friend’s 
(the Marquess of Hartington’s) attention 
having been called to this subject in 
1880, he had addressed certain commu- 
nications to the Indian Government on 
this head; and he (Viscount Enfield) 
geeenns to lay upon the Table of the 
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and the other to India, which he thought 
would substantially contain nearly all 
the information which the noble Lord re- 
quired. Onthe 23rd of March, 1882, 
his noble Friend said, at the conclusion 
of his despatch to the Government of 
India— 

“T am of opinion that it would tend greatly 

to the accomplishment of the object in view, if 
a Return were prepared every year, from the 
reports of the various local Governments, show- 
ing the number of corporal punishments, the 
amount of absolute punishment as indicated by 
the number of stripes inflicted, and the relative 
number of these punishments in comparison 
with other punishmerts.”’ 
Under the new Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure passed in March last, and which 
would soon come into operation, the use 
of the ‘‘ cat” would no longer be legal, 
and the punishment was limited abso- 
lutely to 80 strokes of the ratan. Other 
special provisions had, moreover, been 
introduced, with a view of rendering the 
application of the punishment less fre- 
quent. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


CITATION AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Law of Citation in Scot- 
land—Was presented by The Lord Monson; 
read 1*, (No. 206.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o’clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 24th July, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Surrix—considered in Committee 
—Forces 1v THE MepiTERRANEAN (Vote of 
Credit), £2,300,000; Crvim Service Esti- 
mates, Class 1.—Pusiic Works anp BuI.p- 
InGs, Votes 4 to 24. 

Pustic Bits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Parcel Post * [254]. 

Committee—Conveyancing (re-comm.)* [246]— 
R.P. 

Committee — Report — Labourers’ Cottages and 
Allotments (Ireland) * [212]. 

Committee—Report—Third Reading—Wellesley 
Bridge (Limerick) (re-comm.)* [249]; Civil 
Imprisonment (Scotland) (re-comm.)* [245], 
and passed. 
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NOTICE OF MOTION. 
—<o Oo 
EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
DESPATCH OF TROOPS FROM INDIA— 
INCIDENCE OF COST. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have to give Notice that to-morrow, 
or on the earliest day in my power, I 
shall move the following Resolution :— 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary Expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be despatched for ser- 
vice in Egypt, this House consents that the Re- 
venues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the Military operations which may 
be carried on by such Forces beyond the external 
frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.”’ 

Mr. O'DONNELL: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall move, as an Amend- 
ment to the noble Lord’s Resolution— 

“That it is unjust and iniquitous to charge 
the payers of income-tax in India with the 
expenses of a European war entered into most 
unjustly by Her Majesty’s Government.” 


QUESTIONS. 
—- 0 — 
ARMY--THE CAMP AT ALDERSHOT. 


Mr.CAINE asked the Judge Advocate 
General, How many troops are usually 
stationed at Aldershot; how many punish- 
ments have been inflicted on soldiers at 
Aldershot during the year 1881, and 
how many of these were for drunken- 
ness; how many public houses and beer- 
houses there are in the district of Alder- 
shot; and, how many publicans and 
beersellers have been brought before 
the magistrates of Aldershot during 
1881, charged with permitting drunken- 
ness on their premises, or supplying 
liquor to drunken persons ? 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Moraan): Sir, as 
the Question has been some time on the 
Paper, I am anxious to answer it as far 
as I can, although in one particular I 
cannot at present give my hon. Friend 
the entire information he asks for. The 
average number of men stationed at 
Aldershot during the year 1881 was 
11,639. I cannot as yet state the num- 
ber of punishments either for drunken- 
ness or other offences inflicted on these 
men during the same period. Some of 
the regiments stationed at Aldershot are 
at present abroad ; and although I have 
written for the information required, I 
have not yet reeeived it—the fact being, 
I suspect, that the military authorities 
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to whom I have applied have their hands 
full of other matters at present. All I 
can say is that my hon. Friend shall 
have the information as soon as I get it 
myself. With regard to the remainder 
of the Question, the word ‘‘ Aldershot ”’ 
is a somewhat vague one; but I assume 
that by it is meant the two parishes in 
which the camp is situated—namely, 
Aldershot and Farnborough. The total 
number of licensed public-houses in 
these two parishes is 49; of beerhouses 
licensed to sell beer on the premises, 
51; beerhouses licensed to sell beer off 
the premises, 28; grocers and confec- 
tioners licensed to sell liquor, 9 ; licensed 
canteens in camp, 19—total, 156. Not 
a single licensed person in these two 
pein was, during the year 1881, 

rought before the magistrates charged 
with permitting drunkenness on his 
premises or supplying liquor to drunken 
persons. 


Army 


VETERINARY INSPECTORS (IRELAND). 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Government Ve- 
terinary Inspectors in Ireland are on a 
much inferior footing with regard to 
pay, privileges, and allowances, to offi- 
cials on the corresponding English Staff ; 
whether it is a fact that Irish Veterinary 
Inspectors are liable to dismissal (with- 
out reason being assigned) at a week’s 
notice, and without retiring allowance 
or compensation, even should they be- 
come incapacitated from the effects of 
accident occurring or sickness contracted 
whilst in the discharge of their duties ; 
whether it is a fact that their monthly 
pay is issued most irregularly, sometimes 
ten days after it is due, instead of the 
first of every month, as is the case with 
other officials ; and, whether, under the 
circumstances stated, the Government 
will make such improvements in the 
pay, pensions, and status of these offi- 
cers as will assimilate them to their 
English brethren ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I believe, Sir, 
that it is the case that Government Ve- 
terinary Inspectors in Ireland receive an 
inferior scale of salaries and allowances 
to those in England. It is a mistake to 
suppose that they are liable to dis- 
missal, without reason being assigned, 
at a week’s notice. If the services of 
any of them should be no longer re- 
quired, he may be discharged on re- 
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ceiving a week’s notice, and is not en- 
titled to a gratuity or superannuation. 
No case has occurred, so far as I can 
ascertain, of an Inspector having been 
dismissed on account of his having be- 
come incapacitated from the effects of 
accident occurring or sickness contracted 
while in the discharge of duty. With 
regard to the issue of their monthly pay, 
I find that it is almost invariably issued 
within the first week of each month, 
The salary lists have to pass through 
three Departments, and some slight'irre- 
gularity consequently arises. I will see 
whether this cannot be remedied. The 
scale of salaries was fixed in 1878. No 
objection was raised to it at the time, 
and I do not think it now requires re- 
vision. 


(Auwiliary Forces). 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—MR. RICHARD 
GARLAND. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether Mr. Richard Garland, a 
Sub-Commissioner under the Land Law 
Act, still holds the office of Coroner for 
the county Armagh ; whether, since his 
appointment as Sub-Commissioner, he 
has performed any of the duties inci- 
dent to the coroner’s office and received 
salary for same; whether, in view of the 
frequent occasions where the services of 
coroners in Ireland are required, he will 
call upon Mr. Garland to elect which 
office he will continue to hold, and re- 
quire him to resign the other? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Mr. Gar- 
land does, I find, still hold the office of 
Coroner for the County Armagh. Since 
his appointment as a Sub-Commissioner, 
he has not acted as Coroner. He has 
received part of the salary due for the 
half-year, and has paid onvof the other 
Coroners of the county for doing the 
duty. The Land Commissioners were 
under the impression that he had re- 
signed the Coronership.* He will now 
be called on to resign either one ap- 
pointment or the other. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
RESERVE—THE ROYAL IRISH CON- 
STABULARY. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
men serving in the Auxiliary Force of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary, and be- 
longing to the First Olass Army Re- 
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serve, will, in the event of the Reserves 
being called out, forfeit their situations 
in the former Service ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; the Re- 
serve men in the Irish Constabulary will 
not be called out. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND)—THE RIVER 
SHANNON. 

CotoneL Tuz O’GORMAN MAHON 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether any 
complaints have been made to the In- 
spectors of Fisheries as to obstructions 
to the public rights of fishing in that 
portion of the River Shannon which 
runs through the county of Clare, by 
stakes and poles driven into the shores, 
which imperil the lives of the fishermen 
and cause injury to their boats and 
nets; and, whether he will direct the 
necessary steps to be taken to have such 
obstructions removed and prevented in 
future ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Complaints have 
been made on the subject referred to in 
the Question of the hon. and gallant 
Member, and the matter is now in the 
hands of the Crown and ‘Treasury So- 
licitor, who will lay a case on the sub- 
ject before the Law Officers ? 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, SEC. 37— 
VALUERS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
laid, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to a report of the case of Fyffe 
v. Beatty, in the ‘Irish Law Times” 
of 15th instant, where the county court 
judge of the county Fermanagh applied 
to the Land Commissioners to pay a 
valuer appointed by him to assist him, 
but was informed that they had no 
power todo so, and that the expense 
must be borne by the litigants; whe- 
ther it is the case, as reported, that he 
then remonstrated with the Commis- 
sioners on this decision, and requested 
to be provided with a competent valuer, 
as was done in the cases of sub-com- 
missions and other county courts, but 
was informed that all their valuers were 
engaged; whether this was the result of 
the joint action of all the Commissioners, 
or the act of Mr. Commissioner Litton 
alone; and, whether the county court 
judge strongly animadverted on the posi- 
tion in which he was left, and the in- 
Justice to litigants? 


{Jony 24, 1882} 
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Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
the report referred to in the Question of 
the hon. Member, and am informed that 
it is correct. The Land Commissioners 
have no power to pay a valuer appointed 
by a County Court Judge. The case of a 
County Court Judgerequiring the services 
ofan independent valueris provided for by 
the 37th section of the Land Act. Under 
that section the costs must be paid by 
one of the parties or by both conjointly. 
The Land Commissioners have been 
most anxious to assist the County Court 
Judges, and relieve them from the neces- 
sity of employing valuers, and whenever 
the services of a Court valuer has been 
available they have been placed at the 
disposal of the Judges; but for some 
time back they have not found it pos- 
sible to spare any of their valuers, as the 
services of all have been imperatively 
required in the appeal cases. The Land 
Commission acted in this matter on the 
general instructions of all the Commis- 
sioners. I see from the number of Zhe 
Law Times referred to by the hon.Mem- 
ber, that the County Court Judge is re- 
ported to have made certain animad- 
versions, which, however, appeared to 
be directed against the law rather than 
against the Land Commission. 


BULGARIA—THE NEW MINISTRY. 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If it is true, as recently 
stated in several newspapers, that a 
Ministry has recently been appointed in 
Bulgaria, of which the President and the 
Home Secretary are both Russian Gene- 
rals, quite recently introduced into the 
country ; if it is true that M. Zancoff, 
the head of the late Liberal Ministry, is 
still in prison, and has only been given 
the option of taking up his abode in 
Russia, which he has refused todo; and, 
if it is the intention of the Government to 
intercede on behalf of M. Zancoff ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, 
we have po positive intelligence of the 
formation of a new Ministry; but the 
British acting agent has reported that it 
was in contemplation to appoint General 
Sovoleff to the posts of President of the 
Council of Ministers and Minister of the 
Interior. He is a Russian general officer. 
General Kaulbars has also arrived at 
Sofia, and is to be Minister of War. 
M. Zancoff is still interned at Wratza. 
We have no confirmation of the report 
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that he has been given the option of 
taking up his abode in Russia. Her 
Majesty’s Government are not prepared 
to make any isolated representations on 
behalf of M. Zanccff, as they consider 
that if any such step is adopted it should 
be taken in concert with the other Powers 
who are parties to the Treaty of Berlin. 


The Magistracy 


TRELAND—THE LADIES’ LAND LEAGUE 
— ERECTION OF A HUT FOR AN 
EVICTED TENANT. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (for Mr. 
Lator) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is a fact 
that, when a hut was about being 
erected by the Ladies’ Land League for 
an evicted tenant, James Stephens, of 
Derrylea, near Monasterevan, county 
Kildare, Mr. Sub-Inspector Purden 
stated to the persons who were engaged 
in the work that he would not permit 
them to erect the hut; and, if they per- 
sisted in doing so, he would have it 
pulled down again; and that he would 
not permit it to be erected within three 
miles of that place ; ifitis a fact that the 
constable of the district stated that— 

“If a penny of the \Ladies’ Land League 
Fund were expended on a house for this man, 
Stephens, there would be a decided objection to 
it ;” 
and, whether, in this case, the question 
had been previously referred by the 
police to the decision of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, according to a recent promise 
of the Chief Secretary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : In this case, Sir, 
the Constabulary, acting under the direc- 
tions of the Resident Magistrate, pre- 
vented the erection of the hut referred to 
pending thereceipt of the Lord Lieuten- 
ant’s decision. The facts of the case were 
duly brought beforethe Lord Lieutenant; 
and, as it is alleged that the hut was 
about to be erected for purposes of in- 
timidation for an evicted tenant on pro- 
perty of his landlady and against her 
wish, the Lord Lieutenant has directed 
the Sessional Crown Solicitor tg proceed 
to the scene and investigate the matter 
and report the result. The Sub-Inspector 
and constable both deny having used the 
language attributed to them by the 
Question. 


POST OFFICE—SALARIES OF POST 
MESSENGERS. 
Viscount EMLYN asked the Post- 
master General, Whether it is proposed 
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to bring in a Supplementary Estimate 
on account of the cost of the change 
recently made with regard to the salaries 
of post messengers; and, if so, when? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I believe, Sir, it 
will be necessary to bring in a Supple- 
mentary Estimate. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
DANIEL COURTNAY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has made inquiry into 
the circumstances under which a charge 
against a man named Daniel Courtnay, 
at the last Coolmagort Petty Sessions, 
in Kerry, of presenting a loaded re- 
volver at several persons, was summa- 
rily dismissed by the only justice pre- 
sent, The M‘Gillicuddy; whether the 
charge was substantiated by several wit- 
nesses, whose evidence was in no way 
questioned ; whether the justice in ques- 
tion was also the landlord of the accused ; 
and, whether he proposes to make any 
representation to the Lord Chancellor on 
the subject ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no repre- 
sentation on the subject referred to in 
the Question of the hon. Member has 
been made to the Government. Any 
charge of misconduct against a Justice 
of the Peace ought to be addressed to 
the Lord Chancellor, whd alone has 
jurisdiction to deal with it;.and there 
are no facts before the Government to 
cause them to bring the matter before 
the Lord Chancellor. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) — THE 
MAGISTRATES AT LISTOWEL. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he can now state the re- 
sult of his inquiries respectiag the com- 
position of the bench of magistrates at 
Listowel, on Monday the 10th instant, 
before which Mr. Harrington and others 
were brought ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The further in- 
quiries I have made into the the matter 
referred to in the Question of the hon. 
Member have satisfied me as to the 
necessity for the presence of two Resi- 
dent Magistrates on the occasion. The 
case was an important one, and it was 
thought necessary that there should be 
a strong Bench. The local Resident 
Magistrate, being required as a witness, 
could not preside, 
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LAW AND JUSTICE—THE REV. F. 8. 
GREEN. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether the time has not arrived for 
recommending to the Crown to exercise 
the Royal Prerogative, in order to re- 
lease from prison the Rev. 8. F. Green, 
who has now been imprisoned for more 
than sixteen months ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, in 
reference to this Question, I have to 
say that the Prerogative of pardon is 
exercised in respect of past offences, and 
the sentence is commuted where there is 
reason for doing so. But in the case of 
a committal for contempt of Court the 
thing is totally different. It is not a 
past, but a continuing offence. The com- 
mittal is in order to enforce the autho- 
rityfof the Court. If, then, the Crown 
were to discharge a prisoner who had 
not purged his contempt, the Crown 
would set aside the authority of the 
Court. As far as I know, within the 
Constitutional period no such pardon 
has been granted, because the prisoner 
himself is still in open and continuing 
defiance of the authority of the Court 
and of the law. I am as anxious as the 
hon. Gentleman that Mr. Green should 
be delivered from prison ; but, as a right 
rev. Prelate very properly observed, his 
prison door is locked on the inside. He 
can open the door whenever he chooses 
to declare his desire to conform to the 
law, and I know nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to get a man out of prison who 
insists upon keeping the key turned on 
the inside. 


THEATRES AND MUSIC HALLS (METRO- 
POLIS) — PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
FIRE. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If he can now state to the 
House the number of theatres and other 
places of public entertainment which 
have been reported upon as to the 
existing means of escape in case of fire ; 
and, if he can further state what steps 
he proposes to take to enforce the ne- 
cessary structural changes during the 
autumn, when such changes can be 
carried out with the least loss to the 
proprietors or lessees ? 

Str JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
the number of places of public enter- 
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tainment actually reported on, and with 
regard to which the Board have been 
able to take action, is 11 theatres and 
four music halls; but I am happy to say 
that the Reports of Captain Shaw on the 
whole of the remaining theatres in the 
Metropolis are on the point of comple- 
tion, and will, I believe, be presented 
this week. With regard to enforcing 
the necessary structural changes during 
the autumn, I can only say that every- 
thing will be done to press matters for- 
ward; but much depends on the prompt 
compliance of owners with the Board’s 
requirements, and on their carrying out 
the alterations without having recourse 
to arbitration as*provided for in the Act 
of 1878. 


NAVY—THE SICK BERTH STAFF. 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther it is contemplated to do anything 
to increase the pay and position of the 
Sick Berth Staff of the Royal Navy ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
Sir, all I am able to say is that the 
matter referred to by the hon. Member 
is under the consideration of the Board 
of Admiralty. 


NAVY—DOCKYARD EMPLOYES. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther a demand has been made on estab- 
lished men in Her Majesty’s Dockyards 
for payment of an Inland Revenue 
stamp, such payment not having been 
demanded when they received their ap- 
pointments, and what is the reason of 
such a demand ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The payments referred to by the hon. 
Member are required by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners in pursuance of an 
Order in Council of March, 1879, which 
authorizes them to claim certain fees 
from all candidates who receive from 
them the necessary certificate of qualifi- 
cation. These fees are exigible in the 
Dockyards from all men appointed or 
promoted after June 1, 1881. Thestamp 
referred to is merely the form in which, 
for convenience, the fee is collected. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE SUMMER 
ASSTZES. 


Mr. EDWARD CLARKE asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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ment, By whose authority and advice 
there has been, for the first time, in- 
serted in the Commission of Gaol De- 
livery for the Summer Assize the follow- 
ing proviso :— 

“That, whenever any prisoner in our said 
gaol shall have been committed for trial at any 
sessions of the peace within the said county, 
you shall not deliver the said gaol of such pri- 
soner, but shall order such prisoner to the gaol 
to take his trial at the quarter sessions to which 
he is committed ; ’’ 
what is the reason of such a departure 
from former practice ; and, whether he 
is aware that, at Maidstone, three per- 
sons charged with larceny andcommitted, 
two of them upon the 4th July and 
one upon the Ist July, have been ordered 
by the judge to be kept in gaol until 
the Maidstone borough quarter sessions 
in October next, Mr. Justice Hawkins 
at the same time protesting against 
being compelled to make such an order 
when he was ready to try them, and 
when the result would probably be that 
they would remain in gaol awaiting 
trial for a longer period than they would 
be sentenced to if found guilty of the 
offences charged against them ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT: This 
Proviso has always been in the Com- 
mission of Gaol Delivery of the Winter 
Assize. It has been till recently omitted 
from the Commissions of the other 
Assizes; but about a year ago there oc- 
curred this scandal and inconvenience— 
that a number of prisoners had been 
committed for trial at the Sessions; and 
when the Assizes came on, and there was 
a gaol delivery, the persons prosecuting 
being only bound over for the Sessions 
did not appear, and seven out of 12 pri- 
soners were discharged without any trial 
atall. Therefore, it was thought better 
to make the Commission the same both 
for the Winter and the Summer Assizes. 
All that should have been done in this 
case was that the magistrate who com- 
mitted the prisoner after the Quarter 
Session, and before the Assizes, should 
have committed them to the Assizes. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—POLICE SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. 

Coroner ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he will fix next Saturday 
for the Second Reading of the Police 
Superannuation Bill? 


Mr. Edward Clarke 
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Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
as anxious, Sir, as the hon. and gallant 
Member can be to promote the progress 
of this Bill; but I think the House has 
not yet sufficiently recovered from the 
Sitting of Saturday last to contemplate 
another, which might lead to the super- 
annuation of the House itself. 


SURREPTITIOUS PUBLICATION OF 
OFFICIAL REPORTS. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, When the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture, which was 
published in the ‘‘ Times ” of Saturday, 
will be distributed to Members of this 
House ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
assured the House that Reports should 
not be given to any newspaper before 
they were distributed to Members. He 
wished to know whether they might re- 
ceive the same assurance from the Home 
Secretary as to the future ? 

Mr. GEORGE HOWARD wished to 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether he himself had received 
the Report referred to in the Question ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the proper course in reference to the 
Report on Royal Commissions is that 
they should, in the first instance, be 
forwarded to Her Majesty, and after a 
Report has been forwarded to Her 
Majesty it is presented to this House. 
The Report in question was received at 
the Home Office to-day from the Com- 
mission, dated the 24th of July. I im- 
mediately forwarded it to Her Majesty, 
and it will be presented to the House 
this afternoon. I am unable to say how 
the Report in question was communi- 
cated to the newspapers ; it was not done 
by my authority or with my sanction. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the Report published in The 
Times was correct ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Lhave 
not read either the official Report or the 
newspaper account of it, so that Iam un- 
able to say. 


CHARITY FUNDS (METROPOLIS). 

Str THOMAS ACLAND asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether he is aware 
that attempts are being made to induce 
the Trustees of the Parochial Charities 
of the City of London to make grants 
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from the charity funds held by them to 
defray the expenses of a Private Bill 
brought in in opposition toa Public Bill 
which has been approved by a Select 
Committee of this House; whether he 
is aware that the Charity Commissioners 
have already expressed their disapproval 
of such an application of charitable 
funds; and whether he will be pre- 
pared, if any trustees should be certified 
to him by the Charity Commissioners as 
having committed a breach of trust by 
so applying charitable funds, without 
any statutable authority for doing so, to 
proceed against such trustees by filing 
an information in the usual way ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he had 
no official knowledge of the circum- 
stances, and he did not know what steps 
the Charity Commissioners would take 
in the matter. He could not pledge 
himself to the adoption of any particular 
course, but he would receive with care- 
ful attention any recommendations made 
to him. He might, however, mention 
that Lord Eldon had given a decision to 
the effect that such payments as those 
referred to in the Question ought not to 
be made out of charitable funds. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — DE- 
TENTION AND ARRESTS — JOHN 
VINE AND OTHERS. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will be so good 
as to direct the release of Mr. William 
Eiliff, who was arrested on the 24th of 
April, and is now detained as a suspect 
in Enniskillen Gaol, the district from 
which he was taken being perfectly 
quiet, and other persons from the same 
neighbourhood who were arrested at the 
same time having been released some 
weeks ago ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : William Eiliff 
is detained under the Protection of 
Person and Property Act on reasonable 
suspicion of shooting at with intent to 
murder. His ease comes on for recon- 
sideration to-day. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. John Vine, 
photographer, of Athenry, County Gal- 
way, who had come to Loughrea, County 
Galway, for the purpose of seeing some 
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friends, was arrested as a ‘‘ stranger” 
by Head-constable Payne, Loughrea, at 
eleven o’clock last Sunday night, and was 
remanded for a week to Galway Gaol, 
and upon what evidence, and by what 
magisterial power, this process was 
accomplished, seeing that the Crime 
Prevention Bill had not yet passed into 
Law; whether his attention has been 
called to the following statement in the 
‘* Freeman’s Journal” of the 14th in- 
stant :— 

“The condition of Loughrea is deplorable. 
The markets, which were very good, have 
latterly dwindled down to nothing. The country 
people are afraid to come in, as the police are 
arresting every stranger on suspicion ; ”’ 
and whether, in order to guard against 
such effects as those described, the Irish 
Executive will issue instructions as to 
the Police administration of the Crime 
Prevention Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: John Vine was 
found under very suspicious circum- 
stances after midnight in the public 
streets of Loughrea. He was a stranger, 
and refused to give his name or any 
account of himself, and was arrested 
under the ordinary powers of a peace 
officer under suspicion of being about to 
commit afelony. He is at present in cus- 
tody on remand, pending inquiries which 
are being made regarding him. There is 
no foundation for the newspaper state- 
ment quoted in the Question. The Sub- 
Inspector of Constabulary stationed in 
Loughrea informs me that the markets 
are as large as they usually are at this 
time of the year, and no stranger has 
been arrested there except Vine. Con- 
sequently, no such instructions as those 
alluded to in the final paragraph of the 
Question are called for. 

Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
On what conditions Mr. Francis Gentle- 
man, of Ballybunnioh, was released from 
Kilkenny Prison ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There were no 
conditions imposed on Francis Gentle- 
man on his release. He was released 
with a warning, on the ground of his 
health failing. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY — 
PAY AND POSITION. 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Has any final decision yet been arrived 
at on the recommendations made to im- 
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prove the pay and position of the Offi- 
cers of the Royal Irish Constabulary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A Bill dealing 
with this matter is at present in the 
draftsman’s hands, and I hope to be able 
to introduce it in a few days. 


Army— Private 


IRELAND—THE LADIES’ LAND 
LEAGUE MEETINGS AT CASTLECOMER, 
KILKENNY—PRESENCE OF THE 
POLICE. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that two police- 
men regularly attend the meetings of 
the Ladies’ Land League of Castlecomer, 
in the county of Kilkenny, contrary to 
the wishes of the members of the same; 
and, whether he will take steps to have 
such action on behalf of the Constabulary 
discontinued for the future ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Iam aware, Sir, 
that these meetings have been attended 
by members of the Constabulary, and I 
cousider this supervision isstillnecessary. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—REPORTED THEFT 
OF RIFLES. 


Coroner ALEXANDER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Times” of the 
20th instant, that a van on the Water- 
ford and Limerick Railway, containing 
a large number of rifles and a quantity 
of ammunition, was broken into at 
Waterford, and theriflesas wellasammu- 
nition carried off; whether any of the 
stolen property has been recovered ; and, 
whether it is true that the van was left 
without a military guard ? 

Mr. CHILDERS : The hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman will be glad to hear that 
there is no truth in the report to which 
he refers. 


ARMY—THE BRIGADE OF GUARDS. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is true that 
it is not intended to observe the provi- 
sion of the Queen’s Regulations, by 
which, when a brigade of Guards is 
ordered on active service, the brigade 
shall be commanded by a Guards’ 
General ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: Yes, Sir; Major 
General the Duke of Connaught will 
command the Guards’ Brigade. May I 
ask the hon. Gentleman to quote the 
paragraph in the Queen’s Regulations 
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to which he refers? At the risk of 
being considered hypercritical, I would 
point out to the hon. Gentleman that 
there is no paragraph in the Queen’s 
Regulations on the subject. The Guards’ 
rules are different from the Queen’s 
Regulations. 

Mr. O'DONNELL gave Notice that 
on the Vote he would call attention to 
the Regulation which had been violated, 
and in particular to the manner in which 
three distinguished general officers with 
from 32 to 34 years’ service had been 
passed over. He would also ask’ whe- 
ther these three were not men all of 
whom had been promoted for distin- 
guished service in the field, and what 
were the influences to which the Go- 
vernment yielded in committing this act 
of favouritism ? 


Purchases of Arms. 


ARMY—PRIVATE PURCHASES OF 
ARMS. 

Mx. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that last week upwards of 350, No. 12 
gauge, double-barrel fowling pieces were 

urchased at Birmingham through Major 
Ming arson, R.A., Assistant Superin- 
tendent for Small Arms Factory, from 
Messrs. Webley and Son, Robert Hughes, 
Charles Pryce, and others ; and, whether 
he has any information as to the pur- 
pose and destination for which those 
guns are intended ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that I 
know nothing of the details of the pur- 
chase, but that I have authorized a cer- 
tain number of double-barrelled guns 
to be bought for use by the soldiers em- 
ployed on personal protection duty, in 
preference to the single-barrelled rifle 
they now use. 

Mr. HEALY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether he has heard 
that Major King-Harman purchased 
these 350 guns, and if their destination 
is intended for the Orangemen ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I cannot 
state the destination of any guns pur- 
chased except for the Public Service. I 
know nothing of this particular circum- 
stance. I could not know except it was 
for the Public Service. 

Mr. HEALY: Might I ask if Major 
King-Harman is entitled to use his 
position as Superintendent of the Small 
Arms Factory to buy guns for private 
persons ? 
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Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Gentle- 
man must give me Notice of the Ques- 
tion. Speaking at the moment, I should 
say that the usual duty of a public offi- 
cer is to act only in the Public Ser- 
vice. 

Mr. HEALY: I shall give Notice of 
that Question. 


EGYPT — ALLEGED PILLAGE BY 
BRITISH SOLDIERS. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the statement made 
by the correspondent of the ‘‘ Times ” 
at Alexandria, that ‘‘ perfectly respect- 
able inhabitants have lodged complaints 
that they have been robbed and their 
houses pillaged by English soldiers ;’’ 
and, whether he will take measures to 
secure the prompt punishment of sol- 
diers guilty of acts of violence or pil- 
lage ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. Member 
does not state in what issue of Zhe Times 
the assertion which he quotes was made, 
so I have not verified it; but Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour and Sir Archibald Alison 
have ample powers to repress and punish 
acts of violence and pillage. 


EDUCATION (WALES)—HIGHER AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


Sir ROBERT CUNLIFFE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
he is now able to state to what extent 
the Government are prepared to carry 
out the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee with regard to higher 
education in Wales? 

Sm HUSSEY VIVIAN asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
any decision has been come to relative 
to the measures to be adopted for the 
promotion of Higher and Intermediate 
Education in Wales. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: In reply, Sir, to 
the Questions of my hon. Friend and of 
the hon. Member for Glamorganshire, 
which are similar, I beg leave to remind 
the House that the recommendations of 
the Departmental Commission related to 
—first, higher grade board schools; 
secondly, grammar schools; thirdly, 
Colleges. I am now in a position to 
state that a Circular will shortly be 
issued by the Education Department to 
the school boards of Wales, explaining 
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give for the establishment of these 
higher elementary schools. The estab- 
lishment of grammar schools will re- 
quire legislation. As regards Colleges, 
I may say that a sum of £2,000, being 
the first half-yearly payment of £4,000, 
will be placed on the Estimates for the 
Aberystwith College this Session, and a 
sum of £4,000 a-year next year for each 
of two Colleges, one in North and the 
other in South Wales. This grant will 
not be continued beyond the 31st of 
March, 1884, unless by that time satis- 
factory progress has been made towards 
their establishment, and a scheme ap- 
proved for their management and main- 
tenance. Legislation for the establish- 
ment of grammar schools must stand 
over till next year. Thus two of the 
three recommendations of the Commis- 
sion will at once come into practical 
operation, if the liberality of the Go- 
vernment meets with an adequate re- 
sponse from the inbabitants of the Prin- 
cipality. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND HOSPITALS 
— CHRIST’S HOSPITAL — THE NEW 
SCHEME. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether the new 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
as to Christ’s Hospital is matured ; and, 
when the same may be expected to be 
laid upon the Table; and what is the 
cause of the delay? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Charity 
Commissioners have furnished me with 
the following statement in reply to 
the inquiry of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea :— 


‘* After the publication of their draft scheme 
for Christ’s Hospital, the Commissioners re- 
ceived from the governors of the hospital cer- 
tain objections on points of great importance 
and difficulty, with which it was found to be 
impossible to deal without minute inquiry into 
the account books and other records of the 
hospital from the latter part of the 16th century 
down to the present day. is inquiry was 
undertaken by Mr. Fearon, and, together with 
the writing of his report thereon, occupied him 
during the greater part of the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1881, and January, February, 
March, April, and May, 1882. His report, 
covering upwards of 100 pages of printed folio, 
has been in the hands of the Commissioners for 
about a fortnight, and will require very careful 
attention. In these circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to say how soon the Commissioners will 
be in a position to submit a scheme to the de- 


the facilities which we are prepared to | partment.” 
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CYPRUS AND MALTA—EGYPTIAN 
REFUGEES. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any, and, if so, what, 
sum has been authorized by the Govern- 
ment to be expended out of Imperial 
Funds, by the proper authorities in the 
Islands of Cyprus and Malta in aid of 
the refugees from Egypt; and, whether, 
up to this date any expenditure has been 
incurred by such authorities from sources 
other than those of private charity ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, as to 
Cyprus, our information is that the 
Cyprus Government has spent some 
very insignificant amounts in aiding the 
refugees, and that the great bulk of the 
refugees there are not destitute. As to 
Malta, the Government there is drawing 
out of the Island Exchequer considerable 
sums, and the Colonial Office is at this 
moment in communication with the Trea- 
sury as to what assistance should be given 
from Imperial Funds. 


RUSSTA—PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, What 
are the grounds for his statement that— 

“The outrages which had taken place on 
Jews in Roumania and in Russia, and the burn- 
ing of their houses, were the reaction of a poor 
and necessitous population against the gombeen 
men;” 
and whether, in view of the great 
danger to which the Jewish population 
in Russia would be exposed if so serious 
a charge emanating from so high an au- 
thority, remained uncontradicted, he will 
quote or lay upon the Table of the 
House any Reports from Her Majesty’s 
Consuls which he may consider to bear 
out the above statement? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I know not 
from whence the hon. Member has 
drawn the words which he puts in in- 
verted commas. I do not think he heard 
me, or he could not possibly have put 
these words into my mouth, and I am 
by no means prepared to adopt them. 
The fact is this, I was not making 
charges against the Jews or anybody 
else engaged in money-lending. I was 
apologizing for the ‘‘gombeen”’ men, 
as they are called. I was pointing out 
that these money-lenders, though they 
may have in this case used their power 
unmercifully, are probably discharging 
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a necessary function, and that their un- 
popularity does not prove that they were 
mischievous persons. I made no charge 
against the Jews. 


assacres of Europeans. 


EGYPT—ALLEGED MASSACRES OF 
EUROPEANS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received any confirmation of 
the reports of terrible massacres of 
Europeans throughout Egypt, made to 
the Khedive by Omar Soufti Pasha, and 
affirmed by the correspondents of all 
the English papers in Alexandria, and 
of the “critical position of 12,000 
Europeans,”’ described by the “ Daily 
News ”’— 

“At Port Said, many of them women and 
children, now at the mercy of Egyptian soldiers 
and fanatical Arabs ;”’ 
and whether, in view of the statement 
of the Correspondent of the ‘‘ Standard,” 
that— 

“‘ After providing for the safety of the town 

and palace, we have now five thousand men avail- 
able for operations in the field, and two more re- 
giments are expected to arrive here to-night. 
Were it not for orders from home this force 
would be able to put an end to the Egyptian 
difficulty in twenty-four hours,”’ 
Her Majesty’s Government will with- 
draw the orders referred to, which pre- 
vent the immediate action of the forces 
now at Alexandria; whether he can 
state also what steps Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment are taking, or intend to take, 
in order to preserve Cairo and the rest of 
Egypt from the fate of Alexandria; and, 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
British Government alone have been 
willing to resort to force, and that the 
interests of England in Egypt are 
greater than those of the rest of Europe, 
Her Majesty’s Government will refrain 
from inviting the other tive Powers to 
share in the occupation of Egypt ? 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: It is 
believed that Europeans have been mas- 
sacred in the interior of Egypt. The 
European population of Port Said are, 
I understand from the Admiralty tele- 
grams, by no means at the mercy of the 
Egyptian troops and the Arabs, but can 
be perfectly protected by the English 
and French forces at Port Said. The 
remainder of the Question of the hon. 
Member comes within the terms of the 
statement made by the Prime Minister 
on Thursday last. 
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WAYS AND MEANS —-THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT — SPECIAL WAR 
CHARGES—EXPLANATION. 


SirnSTAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If 
he will state the correct figures of the 
special war charges mentioned by him 
in the Budget speech as having fallen 
upon the years 1880-81, 1881-2, and 
1882-3, respectively ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Grapsrong) said, he might 
explain that some confusion had arisen 
from the fact that, owing to some acci- 
dent, the speech in question had not 
been sent to his office for revision. 
The correct figures were—For 1880-81, 
£2,347,000; for 1881-2, £3,842,000; 
and for 1882-3, £1,570,000. 


EGYPT—POLITICAL AFFAIRS—THE 
CONFERENCE, 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House Papers from Lord Dufferin 
as to the sole action of the several 
European Powers pending the delibera- 
tions of the Conference ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, a 
proposal made by the Italian Ambassa- 
dor at the third meeting of the Confer- 
ence on the 27th of June, that it should 
be understood that, while the Confer- 
ence lasted, the Powers would abstain 
from any isolated enterprize in Egypt, 
was accepted under the reserve of force 
majeure, such as the necessity of protect- 
ing the lives of their countrymen (na- 
tionauz). At the next meeting, on the 
30th of June, Lord Dufferin declared in 
distinct terms that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would consider any attack 
upon the Canal or any sudden change 
or catastrophe which menaced our 
special interests as comprehended under 
the term of force majeure embodied in the 
reserve appended to Count Corti’s pro- 
position. No comments were made in 
the Conference upon this declaration. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AMENDMENT BILL—THE WINTER 
ASSIZES. 


Mr. RANKIN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, With what object it is proposed 
by Clause 7 of “The Supreme Court 
of Judicature Amendment Bill, 1882,’ 
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to extend the operation of the Winter 
Assize Act of 1876 to the month of 
February, seeing that the special as- 
sizes held by virtue of that Act now 
take place in the months of October and 
November; and, whether that proposed 
extension aims at the application of the 
grouping system to the ordinary civil and 
criminal assizes now held in January 
and February, notwithstanding the pro- 
vision in the Spring Assize Act of 1879, 
that separate assizes in and for each 
county shall still be held twice a year? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, if Parliament gavo 
its sanction to Clause 7 of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature Act, he thought 
there would be power to group Assizes 
for both civil and criminal business, and 
he thought such grouping would not 
necessarily interfere with the provisions 
of the Assize Act of 1879. 


CYPRUS—THE HARBOUR OF FAMA- 
GUSTA—COST. 


Lorp CLAUD HAMILTON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, If the Government have received 
the plans and estimate of cost of a 
said harbour at Famagusta prepared 
by the engineer of the Cyprus authori- 
ties; and, if so, whether he has any ob- 
jection to lay the same upon the Table 
of the House ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: These 
Papers have been received, and will be 
laid on the Table of the House very 
shortly. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FLEET — SIR 
BEAUCHAMP SEYMOUR’S DESPATCHES., 


Sm JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
Question of which he had given him 
private Notice. There was a despatch 
from Sir Beauchamp Seymour which 
appeared twice—namely, in the recently 
published Foreign Office Papers, and in 
the Report of Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
which was laid on the Table on Satur- 
day by the Admiralty. As these sets of 
Papers were to some extent discrepant, 
an omission occurring in one of them, 
while the other was apparently complete, 
he wished to know which of them was 
correct; and whether the omission had 
been made intentionally ? 
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Str CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the Papers in question had 
been prepared ia extreme haste by the 
Admiralty and the Foreign Office to- 
gether. It had been thought advisable 
to omit certain references to the sub- 
jects of a foreign Power, but these 
had not contained matter of any im- 
portance. 


EGYPT— THE MASSACRE AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether his attention has 
been called to the testimony of Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour and other British 
officers that the disturbances at Alex- 
andria on the 11th of June had no poli- 
tical significance, but are only the conse- 
quences of a riot between Greeks and 
Arabs; whether those authorities have 
not praised the steady behaviour of the 
Egyptian troops and the good faith of 
the | seeds of Alexandria in dealing 
with the rioters; and whether the Go- 
vernment will take any steps to con- 
tradict the unfounded accusations of 
massacre that have been brought against 
the Egyptian National party ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: We 
have no information as to the latter part 
of this Question. With regard to the 
first part of the Question, referring to 
the statement of Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour in the despatch written hurriedly 
on the next day after the riot that it had 
no political significance, I have to tell 
the hon. Member that later information, 
in the possession of the Government, 
entirely contradicts that opinion. Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour was imperfectly in- 
formed as to the state of affairs when he 
sent that despatch. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
troops had not assisted to put an end to 
the riot ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: Four 
hours’ delay occurred before the troops, 
who were in very large force, took any 
steps to suppress the riot. As soon as 
they appeared on the streets, the actual 
attack on Europeans entirely ceased ; 
but looting continued. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked whether, on 
the day of the riot or the following day, 
there was not a meeting at Alexandria 
of the British authorities and others, in 
which they expressly recognized the fide- 
lity with which the Governor had kept 
his undertaking to protect the lives of 
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Public Business. 


Europeans till the time the troops 
entered the town ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
conduct of the Governor was approved ; 
but the Sub-Prefect of Alexandria was 
one of those most gravely compro- 
mised. 


MOTIONS. 


—a0>— 
PARLIAMENT — PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
move— 

‘‘That, for the remainder of the Session, 

Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motions on Tuesday, Government Orders 
have priority; and that Government Orders 
have priority on Wednesday.” 
In making such a Motion as this, it is 
usual to state the time in past years 
when a similar cuurse was proposed. In 
1876 the Motion was made on the 9th 
of August, only seven days before the 
Prorogation, and in 1877 on the 28rd of 
July; in 1878 these days were first 
taken on the 16th of July, in 1879 on 
the 15th of July, in 1880 they were 
taken on the 18th and 14th of July; in 
1881 not until the 2nd and 3rd of 
August. The usual practice of the 
House is that private Members’ days 
should be taken at a late period of the 
Session. This year it has been observed 
that private Members have had no op- 
portunity of bringing forward their 
Motions and pushing their Bills. That 
is perfectly true; but it is also equally 
true that the Government have had no 
opportunity of advancing legislation. 
The Bills upon which we have been en- 
gaged have merely grown out of the ne- 
cessities of the moment, and, with cer- 
tain small exceptions, are quite distinct 
from those projected and promised in 
the Queen’s Speech. Of course, it is a 
question for the convenience of the 
House. I am aware it is a very great 
sacrifice that private Members are called 
upon to make ; but still, with the pros- 
pects before us, if we are to wind up 
the Business of the Session within a 
reasonable time, I think this is a proper 
period according to the spirit, if not the 
letter, of former precedents for making 
this Motion. The right hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution 
which stood in his name. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Orders of the Day have precedence of Notices 
of Motions on Tuesday, and that Government 
Orders have priority; and that Government 
Orders have priority on Wednesday.’”’—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he was quite aware that at this period 
of the year it was usual to make a 
Motion of this kind, and it was for the 
convenience of the House, no doubt, 
that the Session should be wound up 
within a reasonable time. But he rose 
to ask one question of some importance. 
The right hon. Gentleman proposed that 
for the remainder of the Session these 
Orders should have precedence. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman mean by 
“the remainder of the Session?” Un- 
der ordinary circumstances they should 
understand that the Session would close 
sometime about the middle of August, 
and with that view they would give 
precedence to certain Business. But 
they were informed that this year it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to propose that the House 
should only adjourn to meet again later 
on. He wanted to know when they 
were to meet again, and whether the 
Government Orders were to have prece- 
dence? In point of fact, they were en- 
titled, under the circumstances, before 
acceding to this Motion, to have some 
distinct intimation as to the Bills with 
which it was intended to proceed. He 
did not think the House would or ought 
to be satisfied with a mere general 
declaration that there were certain Bills 
to be proceeded with, and others which 
might be proceeded with if they had 
time. They ought to be told what were 
the Bills the Government intended to 
proceed with, and they ought also to 
have some information about Supply. 
The House would remember that they 
were extremely backward in Supply. 
There were between 170 and 180 Votes 
still to be passed, and the time was ap- 
proaching when it would not be so con- 
venient for Members to attend who might 
wish to bring forward questions con- 
nected with Supply. He would also like 
to know what was to be the course of 
Business that night? His right hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bourke) had put a Question 
on the Paper with regard to the manner 
in which the Government proposed to 
proceed when they came to the Vote of 
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Credit, and drew attention to the fact 
that when the late Government proposed 
a Vote of Credit they were appealed to 
by the Leader of the Opposition at that 
time, the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for India (the Marquess of 
Hartington), merely to propose and ex- 
plain the Vote, and then to agree to 
report Progress, so as to give the House 
time to consider what course it would 
take. In the present circumstances, 
and with their present information, he 
thought the House would find it very 
difficult to come to a decision on the 
Vote; but, no doubt, the difficulty might 
be greatly removed by the explanation 
that would be made by the Prime Minis- 
ter in a short time. He thought what 
the Prime Minister had suggested was 
very reasonable—that they should wait 
until then in order to see whether they 
should be able to go on, or whether 
they should have to postpone the dis- 
cussion. He was anxious in no way to 
impede the Public Service, and if it 
should be found possible to proceed at 
once, he should not desire to offer any 
impediment. But it was the duty of 
the House to consider the statement 
that would be made, ‘and in the very 
grave circumstances in which they were 
placed, they ought not to be hurried if 
they had any reasonable ground to ask 
for a postponement. The Government, 
he understood, would first move the 
Vote of Credit, and would then ask for 
the number of men named. Perhaps 
the Government would be able to tell 
the House at what time they intended 
to move the remaining Estimates, as 
there might be various stages at which 
the conduct of the Government might, 
if necessary, be challenged. He would 
also wish to know what was the course 
the Government contemplated with re- 
spect to procedure on Public Business ? 
He hoped the Government would tell 
the House whether they still adhered to 
the intention of having an Autumn Ses- 
sion, and whether the Resolution they 
were asked to adopt would apply to it. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: There are three 
questions which have been put to me. 
Regarding the course of procedure to- 
night, I will state that distinctly when I 
rise to call the attention of the House 
to the Vote of Credit. It is quite un- 
derstood, after my statement, that Gen- 
tlemen will consider for themselves 
whether, under the circumstances, it is 
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or is not desirable to ask for an adjourn- 
ment of the debate before proceeding to 
the Vote. The question remains open 
to both sides. The right hon. Gentle- 
man also put to me two other Ques- 
tions. He noticed—and justly noticed 
—that this Motion, as it stands, has 
been drawn in the usual form,. and 
that it would cover the period during 
which we may be engaged in winding 
ap the ordinary Business of the Session, 
and also cover what has been called the 
Autumn Sitting. The fact is, that ac- 
cording to our views that will make no 
practical difference. I thought I had 
explained two things—that it was our 
intention during this Sitting to ask that 
Procedure would take precedence when- 
ever set down ; and, second, that I had 
bound the Government—of course, set- 
ting apart cases of necessity—to put 
down nothing but Procedure. How- 
ever, it is not necessary to raise that 
question now, as I will amend the Mo- 
tion so as to provide that it shall only 
apply to the close of the month of 
August. With regard to the Bills which 
are to have precedence, I am not aware 
that anything remains to bé discussed 
or explained by me. It is well under- 
stood that all our important Bills pro- 
jected in the Queen’s Speech have, 
generally speaking, been dropped. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows that there 
are always a number of Bills relating 
partly to matters of form and partly to 
matters of very small consequence, 
which invariably make a formidable ap- 
pearance towards the close of the Ses- 
sion. Iam not aware of any question 
on which there is serious difference of 
opinion as to which the intentions of 
the Government have not been fully de- 
clared. |An hon. Memper: The Edu- 
cational Endowments (Scotland) Bill.} 
It is understood that we mean to go on 
with the Corrupt Practices Bill, if we 
can, and the question of the Educa- 
tional Endowments (Scotland) Bill is 
regarded as a bye question belonging to 
Scotland, which has been taken very 
much into their own hands, with the 
general assent of the House, by the 
Scottish Members. There is also the 
Bill relating to Scottish Entails, which, 
as far as I am aware, is a Bill that need 
not occupy many minutes of the time of 
the House. I believe there is a very 
o concurrence amongst Scottish 

embers with respect to the provisions 


Mr. Gladstone 
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of that Bill. I know not what Bill there 
is of a serious character. |An hon. 
Memser: The Ballot Act.] ith re- 
gard to the Ballot Act, undoubtedly we 
cannot raise any contested question. We 
must be contented with putting it into 
the Continuance Bill in case of neces- 
sity. {An hon. Memper: The Disen- 
franchisement Bill.] I thought it had 
been declared that the Government felt 
compelled to abandon that Bill for the 
present Session. The regular course 
would be to discharge the Order. The 
Government do not intend to legislate 
nor to assent to Motions for Writs. Last 
year a short Bill of suspension was 
brought forward, and a similar Bill will 
be taken again this Session. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked what were the intentions of the 
Government with regard to the Police 
Superannuation Bill and the Govern- 
ment Annuities and Assurance Bill ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Government did not at present 
pa that there should be a Saturday 

itting for the Police Bill. They would 
delay deciding what course should be 
followed with regard to that Bill until 
they could gauge the amount of opposi- 
tion which would be shown to the mea- 
sure. The Bill was looked for with 
great anxiety by the police throughout 
England, and it would be a great griev- 
ance from their point of view if it were 
to miscarry. He therefore trusted that 
Gentlemen who were opposed to the Bill 
would not exhibit such opposition as 
would prevent the discussion of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he would 
consent to issue a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the condition of the crofters 
in Skye and the Western Islands of Scot- 
land? There was a Notice of Motion 
upon this subject standing in his name 
upon the Paper, but he was afraid it 
would be inevitably shelved. He, there- 
fore, appealed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to grant the request which it con- 
tained. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, that with refer- 
ence to the Annuities Bill, he might re- 
mind the right hon. Baronet (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) that the measure did little 
more than carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Friendly Societies Commis- 
sion of 1875, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
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was Chairman and the right hon. Baro- 
net himself was a Member. He feared, 
however, that it would be useless at this 
period of the Session to attempt to pass 
the Bill in its present form. The only 
provision to which serious objection was 
made was that by which the maximum 
limit of insurances and annuities would 
be raised to £200. He was now pre- 
pared to move that the maximum limit 
should remain at its present point, and 
that the limit of annuities should also 
be £100. In view of this concession, 
he hoped but little opposition would be 
shown to the Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW called the attention of 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir Charles W. Dilke), who had 
charge of the Ballot Act Continuance 
Bill, to the fact that the Bill contained 
a great deal of contentious matter, and 
he did not think it would be got rid of 
in a short time. As to the Municipal 
(Unreformed) Corporations Bill, there 
were eight Notices of opposition to it, 
and it contained a great deal of conten- 
tious matter. He asked whether it was 
proposed to drop the Bill ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he must with great regret drop the 
Municipal Corporations (Unreformed) 
Bill. The vast majority of the places 
named in the measure were very desirous 
that it should become law, and the op- 
position to it came from a very small 
number of Members. The Ballot Act 
would be continued in the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill. 

Srr WILLIAM HART DYKEthought 
that it might be fairly urged that the Cor- 
rupt Practices Bill, which imposed great 
changes in Constitutional Government, 
ought not to be considered at the fag- 
end of a Session. He hoped, at any rate, 
that the House would be told on what 
day they would be likely to have a chance 
of proceeding with it. 

Mr. BLAKE, as one of those affected 
by the Motion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, requested to be allowed shortly to 
state his grievance. For three months 
he had been balloting for a good place 
in order to bring forward a Motion re- 
specting the condition of the Ryots of 
India. He had at last secured, as he 
thought, a certain place for to-morrow, 
as his name stood first on the list; but 
on the eve of the day on which he hoped 
to proceed with the Motion he had 
undertaken, the Prime Minister made a 
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proposal which would, in all probability, 
shut him out for the rest of the Session. 
He ventured to think that his Motion 
was even of greater importance than the 
one the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
bringing forward. [Laughter.| Hon. 
Members might ridicule the idea; but 
he differed with them, and perhaps the 
day would come when they would agree 
with him. His Motion was— 

‘To call attention to the miserable condition 
of the peasantry of India generally, and 
particularly those of Oudh and Behar ; and to 
move for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to inquire and report as to the means 
that ought to be adopted to ameliorate their 
condition.” 


The subject dealt with the condition of 
fully 100,000,000 of their fellow-sub- 
jects. In Oudh and Behar alone there 
were 30,000,000 ; but as he was not con- 
fining himself to these Provinces, but 
would refer to the grievances of the pea- 
santry in many of the parts of the Indian 
Empire, he was rather below the mark 
when he stated that the story of wrong, 
oppression, and suffering which he would 
relate to the House, when an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded him, would 
extend to over 100,000,000 of people. 
They did not, it was true, all suffer 
equally; but there were 50,000,000, at 
least, in a wretched condition, and 
50,000,000 more, who endured oppres- 
sion and hardship in a lesser degree. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Member forthe County Waterford should 
confine himself to the subject involved 
in the Motion then before the House, 
and not take advantage of it to make a 
statement concerning the condition of 
the people of India. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he did not then 
intend to deal with the entire Indian 
Question; he should select a more 
favourable time and place for that ; but 
he contended that he had a right to 
state a small portion of it, at least by 
way of comparison with the one which 
the Premier proposed to substitute for 
it, in order to prove that the House 
ought to give a preference to a discus- 
sion on the condition of the peasantry 
of India. [‘‘No, no!’] They were 
quite welcome to hold that opinion, mis- 
taken even though it was. If he only 
got the chance, he thought he would 
convert them to an opposite view. He 
was prepared to show that there were 
bad laws in India, against which the 
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people had strong reason to complain, | 
and that many of the good laws were a ' 
dead letter. In many places, especially | 
in Oudh and Behar, millions of the 

cultivators of the soil were ground under | 
cruel exactions, and often grossly ill- | 
treated, at the hands of their landlords, 

whatever their denomination might be— 

Talukdars or Zemindars. Notwithstand- 

ing all the boasted progress of India in 

commerce, railways, telegraphs; in the 

founding of colleges and other institu- 

tions ; the building of Courts of Justice, 

and the appointment of a legion of offi- 

cials for their administration, the condi- 

tion of the great mass of the people was 

deplorable in every respect. Millions 

of them would welcome back their old 

Native rule to-morrow,‘bad as it was, in 

several respects. It was a terrible risk 

for England to allow so many of her 

subjects to have just causes of complaint, 

for if they remained unredressed they 

would seriously endanger the safety of 

their great Empire in the East. [ Mur- 

murs of dissent. | 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he should again 
remind the hon. Member that he could 
not then raise a discussion on the affairs 
of India. 

Mr. BLAKIT said, he had not the 
least idea of doing so. He only desired 
to show the Prime Minister and the 
House that the subject he wanted to 
bring forward was of sufficient import- 
ance not to be relegated to next Session. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
have avery inadequate idea of the state 
of things calling loudly for redress and 
reform in India. On Thursday last, 
when he (Mr. Gladstone) announced his 
intention of absorbing, for the remainder 
of the Session, the private days of Mem- 
bers, the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) asked him whether, 
considering its importance, he would 
not allow the Motion on India to be 
proceeded with to-morrow? The reply 
was, perhaps, the most astonishing that 
ever came from a Prime Minister— 


“He did not think the Motion afforded a 
sufficient reason for departing from a proceed- 
ing called for by the general convenience of 
Public Business; but his noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for India would be happy to 
give his best attention to any statements with 
which he might be favoured by the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Bloke) or his Friends.” 


That seemed, indeed, a strange way to 
propose dealing with an important sub- 
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Irish Member proposed bringing for- 
ward some very important question rela- 
tive to Ireland, and that the Prime 
Minister told him to have a private 
interview with the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, in order to settle 
the matter? He (Mr. Blake) believed 
that the Secretary of State for India was 
anxious to ameliorate the condition of 
the people there. When lately in India 
he had become aware of his desire to do 
what was right in certain directions; 
but, granting him this disposition, there 
was much he could not accemplish with- 
out having the opinion of Parliament to 
back him; and how could the House of 
Commons be expected to pronounce un- 
til it had the facts laid before it. It 
had been his (Mr. Blake’s) intention to 
rest mainly for the proofs of his case on 
the Reports of Commissions or the state- 
ments of officials who had the courage 
and humanity to make public the wrongs 
and sufferings of the people, as they 
came under their notice. Although he 
had been over nearly the entire of India, 
he had not intended to intrude much of 
his personal experiences on the House, 
except so far as they went to corroborate 
what he would state on higher authority. 
He could assure the House that he had 
seen enough while in India to convince 
him that strong and speedy measures 
were required to set things right as re- 
garded the relations between the landed 
proprietors and the cultivators. The 
latter, nearly everywhere, could not be 
in a much worse condition; whiist the 
former lived, for the most part, idle, 
worthless, luxurious, and often profligate 
lives, on the money mercilessly extorted 
from their unfortunate tenants, fre- 
quently by the most cruel means. In 
common with many others, he had read 
the eloquent and heartrending accounts 
which the Premier had given to the 
world, both by pen and tongue, of the 
sufferings of the Neapolitans under the 
Bourbons, and the Bulgarians under 
the Turks; and he honoured him for 
the sympathy he had displayed for these 
victims of tyranny and misgovernment. 
But there were other people more closely 
allied to England, and whose woes it 
was very much in the power of the 
Prime Minister to alleviate, who merited 
his efforts and appeals quite as much. 
There were many millions of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian subjects who had as just 
complaints against the way they were 
governed as ever Neapolitan had against 
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a Bourbon, or Bulgarian against the 
Sublime Porte. In conclusion, he earn- 
estly asked the Prime Minister, in the 
interests of humanity, and especially of 
the unfortunate people on whose behalf 
he felt he had but very feebly pleaded, 
to grant him a day before the end of the 
Session, if he was resolved on depriving 
him of the one to-morrow, which he had 
so hardly earned, in order that he might 
lay their sad case before Parliament, 
and ask it to grant an inquiry, either 
by a Select Committee or a Commission. 
As the right hon. Gentleman could carry 
anything he chose, it was, of course, 
quite useless to oppose the Motion then 
before the House, if he was resolved on 
persevering with it. The Prime Minis- 
ter and the House might rely that there 
never was a case where humanity, duty, 
and policy more imperatively demanded 
a thorough inquiry, with a view of miti- 
gating the sufferings and redressing the 
wrongs of the gentle, enduring race 
whose unhappy lot, when he was amongst 
them, had so filled him with compas- 
sion that he had resolved to do what 
lay in his humble power to make their 
deplorable condition known to Parlia- 
ment. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
before the Prime Minister replied he 
would like to make a further appeal to 
him with respect particularly to the two 
Bills he had previously mentioned— 
namely, the Police Bill and the Govern- 
ment Annuities Bill. The Home Secre- 
tary replied to him a few moments ago 
ina very menacing tone. The right hon. 
Gentleman said the Police Bill was one 
which was generally acceptable to the 
House, and he menaced him (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) for the opposition which 
he proposed to give to the measure. If 
there ever was a Bill calculated at once to 
diminish local control, and to increase 
the burdens of the ratepayers, this was 
that Bill, and he was confident it would 


receive very great opposition through- | 


out the House. As to the Government 
Annuities Bill, he must disclaim the re- 
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now asked, they had reached the 2nd or 
3rd of August, and this followed, that no 
Business which provoked any opposition 
was subsequently considered, except the 
Amendments to the Land Act, which 
came down from “ another place.” Last 
year, when this Motion was made, the 
House was more forward with Sup- 
ply, and they had not before them a 
lengthened discussion on Foreign Affairs; 
yet it was found to be practically impos- 
sible to proceed with anything else but 
the business of Supply. He might fairly 
ask the Prime Minister whether he con- 
sidered that the Corrupt Practices Bill 
and the two measures to which he had 
already referred could really receive 
adequate consideration if the House was 
to adjourn about the time stated. If 
these measures were pressed, they would 
be considered in a way which would re- 
flect no credit upon the House. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he would be 
very sorry to oppose this Motion, which, 
under the circumstances, was, no doubt, 
more or less necessary ; but, if the House 
did assent to it, they ought to do so on 
the distinct understanding that no other 
Business except that which was abso- 
lutely necessary would be taken. Oon- 
sidering the present state of Supply, and 
having regard to the long debate upon 
Egyptian Affairs, it was manifestly im- 
possible that a measure like the Corrupt 
Practices Bill could receive this Session 
the attention it deserved. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he was 
greatly disappointed at not having been 
able to bring on his Motion in reference 
to the Income Tax, and wished to know 
whether the sum of money required for 
war purposes in Egypt would be raised 
by an addition to the Income Tax; and 
whether, if the House met in the autumn, 
private Members would have their usual 
privilege of bringing on discussions and 
Motions on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
| days ? 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
| what course the Government propose to 
i take with respect to the Electric Light- 














sponsibility which the Postmaster Gene- |ing Bill, which was put down for the 
ral desired to place upon him; but he third reading on Saturday last ; but the 
could show, if necessary, that the re-| consideration of which was postponed 
commendations of the Royal Commission | in favour of a small Irish Bill. 

to which the right hon. Gentleman re-| Mr. GLADSTONE said, the hon. 
ferred were quite different from those Member for the County Waterford (Mr. 
embodied in the Bill. What he wished Blake) had done him the honour to say 
the Prime Minister to consider was this, |that anything he proposed was quite 
that when last Session the Government certain to be carried. In answer to the 
were given the two days for which they | hon. Gentleman, he need only point to 
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a Motion which he made with great 
earnestness and seriousness three weeks 
ago, and which was entirely defeated. 
He was sorry hon. Gentlemen who had 
Motions on the Paper should lose the 
opportunity of bringing them forward ; 
but, having regard to the general state 
of Business, he could not find any ex- 
pedient which would enable those Gen- 
tlemen to give utterance to their views. 
It was impossible that he could dis- 
tinguish between the varying importance 
of the Motions of hon. Gentlemen. With 
respect to Bills, the Question just put by 
his hon. Friend (Sir George Campbell) 
was an illustration of the difficulty in 
which the Government stood. If he 
were to say absolutely that no Bill which 
was opposed should go forward, so far 
as the Government were concerned, he 
would offer a distinct premium to any 
individual Member to oppose a Bill he 
did not wish to proceed. There was the 
ease of the Electric Lighting Bill, which, 
he believed, did not receive a third 
reading on Saturday through a mere 
accident. The Bill was almost beyond 
the risk of serious opposition, but still it 
was in the Orders. The pledge he had 
given to the House was that the Govern- 
ment would press no Bill to which there 
was any serious or extended opposition, 
and if there was any exception to that, 
it was the Corrupt Practices Bill, be- 
cause he believed it to be a very general 
desire of the House that the Bill should 
pass. It was simply with a view of 
winding up the Business by about the 
middle of August that this proposal was 
made to the House, and in a very short 
time it must become plain whether they 
would be able to go forward even with 
the Corrupt Practices Bill. In case there 
was developed any serious and extended 
Opposition to that Bill the Government 
would not go forward with it. What 
they wished to do now was to close at 
once the matters relating to the Egyptian 
Question and the Tax Bill of the year, 
then to go steadily forward some days 
with Supply, and in a very short time it 
would be perfectly obvious whether they 
could or could not fulfil the wishes the 
House generally entertained with regard 
to the Corrupt Practices Bill, which was 
the only important Bill remaining to be 
dealt with. He would ask leave to with- 
draw his Motion, in order to re-propose 
it in the form suggested by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote). 


Hr. Gladstone 
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The Motion would then apply to the end 
of August only. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That, until the end of August, Orders of 
the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions 
on Tuesday, and that Government Orders have 
priority ; and that Government Orders have 
priority on Wednesday.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY com- 
plained, that by the proposal of the 
Prime Minister he would lose an oppor- 
tunity of bringing forward a Motion he 
had on the Paper with regard to the con- 
dition of the Irish agricultural labourers. 
He had hitherto been prevented from 
bringing the matter on owing to the 
course taker by the Government; and the 
condition of the labourers, in view of the 
coming winter, was something terrible. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (who 
spoke amid cries of ‘ Divide!’’) said, 
that hon. Members opposite seemed to 
think that it was only necessary for the 
Prime Minister to express his will, and 
it immediately became incumbent on all 
to bow and accept whatever was pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There never was a Session so entirely 
surrendered to the Government as this 
Session, and there never had been a 
Session when such a mess of confusion 
had been made of the Business of the 
House. He thought it would be well 
to consider the proposal of the right 
hon. Gentleman before assenting to it, 
because there were several important 
questions which must come before the 
House before the Session closed, and for 
the discussion of which the Government 
were bound to find an opportunity. Per- 
sonally, he objected to the Motion alto- 
gether, and he wished to point out how 
much time had been wasted at the 
instance of the Prime Minister himself 
in taking up the Procedure Resolutions 
and the House of Lords’ Committee on 
the Irish Land Act. In his (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor’s) opinion, time ought to be 

iven for the discussion of the Vote of 

Jensure on the Chairman of Committees, 
and also for Local Option, and the Army 
and Navy and Civil Service Estimates 
whenever they came before the House ; 
but what guarantee had they that they 
were to have proper discussion in the 
future? It was high time that the 
House took this matter out of the hands 
of the Government. In Ireland they 
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had suspended Constitutional liberty, 
and in that House they had mismanaged 
everything. He, for one, did not be- 
lieve in an Autumn Session, though it 
would depend entirely upon the caprice 
of the Prime Minister. He should feel 
it his duty to oppose the Motion before 
the House. 


PARLIAMENT — RULES OF DEBATE— 
UNPARLIAMENTARY LANGUAGE— 
MR. O'DONNELL. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he could fully 
understand the anxiety with which the 
House awaited the next exposition of 
the Liberal Estimates of a War Expendi- 
ture. The experience of the House 
went to show that Liberal Expenditure 
bounded up at the rate of £1,000,000 
every two hours, and, therefore, the 
House was necessarily anxious to know 
what might be the wants of the Govern- 
ment at this hour. He was quite sure, 
if the full truth were known, that the 
typical £6,000,000 had been already 
exceeded. He rose for the purpose of 
replying to the remarks of the Prime 
Minister—that he could not draw any 
distinction in favour of the appeal of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the County 
of Waterford (Mr. Blake). He thought 
there was a strong reason for drawing a 
distinction between his appeal and that 
of others. The Secretary of State for 
India had given Notice that he would 
to-morrow move to burthen the revenues 
of the unrepresented people of India 
with large sums towards the expenditure 
of the war which now seemed the ne- 
cessary consequence of the piratical 
bombardment of Alexandria. [ Cries of 
“Oh!’?] Surely that ought not to be 
done without some opportunity being 
given for examining into the grievances 
from which the people of India suffered. 
There was a special reason why the 
grievances of the people of India should 
not go unattended to—because it was 
seething with discontent at this moment. 
Everyone knew that in the mosques 
prayers were being offered up to Allah 
for the success of the enemies of Eng- 
land. During the last 10 years the Mo- 
hammedan population of India had in- 
creased from 40,000,000 to 45,000,000. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not confining himself to the Motion 
before the House. I must call upon 
him to confine himself to the Question 
which is now before the House. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, he would 
readily accept the ruling of the Chair. 
He was bringing forward an argument 
why the House should redress the griev- 
ances of the people of India—[ Cries of 
“ Question !”” |—and why they should not 
accede to the Prime Minister’s Motion. 
To his mind nothing could be more ap- 
propriate to the Question. He asked 
that the House should take into its own 
hands the consideration of Indian sub- 
jects. [‘‘Order!”] The complaint he 
had raised was not only made by an 
Irish Member, but one of the most im- 
portant, most liberal, and most tho- 
roughly English of the newspapers of 
India declared—[ Cries of ‘‘ Question!” 
and * Order !’"} 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is now anticipating the discussion of a 
Motion of which Notice has actually 
been given by the noble Lord the Secre- 
tary of State for India. The hon. Mem- 
ber must confine himself strictly to the 
Question before the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he had not 
the slightest intention of anticipating 
that discussion. He presumed that the 
interruptions of hon. Gentlemen had 
prevented the Speaker from hearing the 
words he used. He confessed it was 
singularly embarrassing to a Member of 
that House to find that not only what 
he was stating should be objected to, 
but what he was about to say should 
be predicted for him by the presiding 
Authority and then decided upon—[ Loud 
cries of “‘ Order!” ‘‘Name!”’]. 


Mr. Heaty was about to speak, when 
Mr. GLADSTONE rose. 


Mr. HEALY said, he understood the 
Speaker had called upon him. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
the right hon. Gentleman rises to a point 
of Order. 

Mr. GLADSTONE : I rise to Order— 
to take notice of the closing words of 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to a point of 
Order, Mr. Speaker. [ Cries of “Order!” ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The words ap- 
pear to me to be totally destructive of 
all authority. I move that those words 
be taken down. The hon. Gentleman 
stated that the Chair had made a pre- 
diction of the words he was about to 
speak, and had condemned those words. 
[‘‘ No, no!”} I move, Sir, that those 
words be taken down, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Before 
you put the Question, Sir—[‘‘ Order !””] 
—I rise to Order—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me to 
be the general sense of the House that 
the words adverted to be taken down, 
and I have directed the Olerk at the 
Table to take them down. 

Mz. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I wish 
to know whether it is competent for 
the right hon. Gentleman to make that 
Motion after some interval of time has 
elapsed between the observation being 
made? You, Sir, after an interval of 
time, called upon the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), and he had al- 
ready begun to address the House. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!’’] 

Mr. HEALY: I wish toraise a point 
of Order. It has been decided in Com- 
mittee that if a Member of the House— 
even the Prime Minister—rises to a point 
of Order while a Member is speaking, 
and after the Member to whose words 
the point of Order refers has concluded 
his speech, he cannot be heard. That 
has been decided by the Chairman of 
Committees. The Prime Minister did 
not rise until after the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had finished 
his speech—the right hon. Gentleman 
waited until he had consulted with the 
bellicose Home Secretary. | Loud cries of 
“‘ Order!” and ‘“‘ Name!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that I did not catch the concluding words 
of the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell). When he 
sat down the hon. Member for Wexford 
(Mr. Healy) rose, and then immediately 
the right hon. Gentleman rose. I con- 
cluded that the right hon. Gentleman 
desired to address the House on a point 
of Order; and thereupon I called upon 
the right hon. Gentleman. The proceed- 
ings are perfectly regular. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I beg leave, Sir, to 
rise to another point of Order. | Crtes 
of “Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: The words as taken 
down are as follows :— 

‘*The Chair had made a prediction of the 


words he was about to speak, and then decided 
upon them.” [‘ No, no!”] 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to move, 
Sir—if this is the regular course—that 
these words be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That those words be taken into Con- 
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sideration To-morrow.” — (Mr. Glad- 
stone.) 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
‘¢ That those words be taken into consi- 


.deration to-morrow.”’ 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I wish to ask 
you, Sir, as a matter of Order, whe- 
ther the words to be taken down are to 
be the exact words used by the hon. 
Member, and not the interpretation put 
upon those words by the Prime Minister 
or any other Member of the House? The 
words attributed to my hon. Friend by 
the Prime Minister appear to me to be 
a distortion of the actual words used, 
and to have no resemblance to the words 
of my hon. Friend. That being so, I 
ask you, Sir, to decide whether this 
Motion which has been made by the 
Prime Minister, is a Motion that can 
be submitted to the judgment of this 
House? [Cries of “Order!”] I re- 
spectfully ask you this question, Sir, 
whether the words which are said to 
have been used by an hon. Member, 
and which, on the Motion of the Prime 
Minister, were taken down, must be the 
exact words used by the hon. Member ? 
If that be so, as the words quoted by 
the Prime Minister are not the words 
used by my hon. Friend, I wish to ask 
you whether the Motion can be put from 
the Chair ? ‘ 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is for the House 
to say whether those are the exact words 
or not. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: I know 
they were not. 


Mr. Heaty and Sir Witrrip Lawson 
rising together 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: I think 
the House will agree with me——- 

Mr. SPEAKER: I call upon the hon. 
Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy). 

Mr. HEALY: Sir, I observed that 
when the Prime Minister made his Mo- 
tion there was a departure from the 
usual practice, which has hitherto been 
that the Question should be put, ‘‘ That 
the words be taken down.” The Prime 
Minister has simply moved that the 
words be taken down, and the Question 
was not put to the House in the usual 
way. This appears to me an extraordi- 
nary state of things. Does it arise out 
of the New Rules which we shall be 
discussing, I presume, at the Autumn 
Session? If a Motion is made that cer- 
tain words be taken down, is that to be 
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carried into effect without more ado, and 
without the House saying “Aye” or 
“Nay” on the Question being put from 
the Chair? Does the Prime Minister 
incorporate in himself the functions of 
the Chair? Can the Prime Minister 
arrogate to himself duties which do not 
belong to him ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to put the 
hon. Member right on that point. When 
a Motion is made that words be taken 
down, it rests with the Chair to collect 
the sense of the House whether the 
words should be taken down. I s0 col- 
lected the sense of the House, and had 
the words taken down. This proceeding 
is quite according to the usual practice, 
and there has been no departure from 
the usual course. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I rise to Order. 

Mr. HEALY: I suppose it is no de- 
parture from the usual course that a man 
may be allowed to continue his speech. 
I wish to ask you, Sir, then, by what 
process that collection takes place? [‘‘ Oh, 
oh!”] Hon. Gentlemen opposite ap- 
pear to think that the presiding Officer 
of this House is outside the range of 
argument. I do not think so. I pre- 
sume it is open to an hon. Member to 
question the Speaker and to argue with 
him. [‘‘No, no!”] Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite state their opinion. I state 
mine. When a Motion was made to 
take down some words of my own this 
week, the Question was put from the 
Chair, ‘‘Is it your pleasure?” and a 
shout of ‘Ayes’? and ‘‘ Noes” took 
place. Well, such an unholy din was 
being made in the House at the time 
when my hon. Friend the Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) concluded 
his speech that I am utterly at a loss to 
know—no Question having been put, 
and it being possible to interpret the 
various noises heard by hon. Members 
in any way you please—in what way 
the sense of the House could be arrived 
at. Upon the Question that the words 
of the hon. Member for Dungarvan be 
considered to-morrow, I wish to know 
whether the Main Question before the 
House is not that all future Business 
shall be postponed till the end of Au- 
gust ? How, then, can a Motion be inter- 
poet that words used by an hon. 

ember shall be considered to-morrow ? 
I wish to know whether any hon. Mem- 
bercan move that the Prime Minister’s 
words be taken down, and then interrupt 
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the proceedings of the House by movin 
that those words should be considere 
to-morrow? There ought to be such a 
thing as regularity, even in the present 
extraordinary proceedings. The Prime 
Minister has stated what the words used 
by my hon. Friend were—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not state 
the exact words. I gave the best ac- 
count of them I could. 

Mr. HEALY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says he gave the best account of 
the words he could ; but I am bound to 
say it was a very bad account. Wehad 
the garbled account of the Prime Minis- 
ter—[ ‘‘ Order, order!” «‘ Withdraw ! ”’] 
I suppose that by-and-bye it will not be 
allowable to say a word about the Prime 
Minister. I presume he will become as 
sacred as Vishnu. I did not use the 
word “‘garbled” in a sinister sense ; 
but certainly the words the right hon. 
Gentleman used were “ garbled.” Then 
the Clerk at the Table was directed to 
take down words which had not reached 
the Speaker’s ears, and which, owing to 
the din which prevailed, he (the Clerk) 
could not have heard ——— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not entitled to make such observa- 
tions, and I call upon him to withdraw 
those words. 

Mr. HEALY: I withdraw the ex- 
pression, Sir, that the Clerk at the Table 
did not hear the words. I presume you 
must have some knowledge of the fact 
that he did hear the words. At all 
events, the words read out from the 
Table gave me the impression that he 
could not have heard them—because they 
were not the words I heard. We have, 
therefore, got into nice questions in what 
I may call auricular science. We hear 
hon. Gentlemen sitting next the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan giving one ac- 
count of the words he used, the Olerk 
at the Table giving another, and the 
Prime Minister stating that he gave 
them to the best of his ability. I would 
suggest that a telephone or phonograph 
should be used in this House. Well, 
the Question is, that these words be 
taken into consideration to-morrow, and 
I am disputing the advisability of so 
taking them into consideration, and am 
showing that the Prime Minister, who 
is only half the distance from my hon. 
Friend that the Clerk at the Table is, 
did not hear the words with sufficient 
accuracy to give an exact account of 
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them ; whilst hon. Members are prepared 
to give it as their emphatic knowledge 
that the words taken down are not the 
words used. As far as I am able to 
judge, the words of my hon. Friend cer- 
tainly do not merit the importance which 
the Prime Minister has attached to 
them ; and instead of being taken into 
consideration to-morrow, it appears to 
me very desirable that the question 
should be postponed until the Autumn 
Session —[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]—well, that is 
my opinion—and I think we shall then 
be more likely to have the opportunity 
of taking them into consideration than 
we shall to-morrow. If it does come on 
to-morrow it will interrupt the course 
of Business, and the noble Marquess 
(the Marquess of Hartington) will not 
have the opportunity of making his im- 
portant statement, to which hon. Mem- 
bers are looking forward with some im- 
patience. My objections, then, are these 
—first, the difficulty of hearing the 
words in question ; secondly, their rela- 
tive unimportance ; and, thirdly, the in- 
terruption to Business which is likely to 
follow. The words imputed nothing 
derogatory in any sense to the Chair— 
they imputed to the Chair the spirit of 
prophecy, and in old times such a spirit 
was considered a qualification of exceed- 
ing excellence. It appears, however, 
from the statement of the Prime Minis- 
ter, that if, in addition to the ordinary 
qualifications, hon. Members attribute 
to the Chair the spirit of prophecy, that 
is to be considered an imputation on the 
Chair. [‘‘Oh, oh!”] My opinion is 
that it is not derogatory to the high con- 
scientionsness of the Chair 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY : I rise to 
Order. I wish to ask you, Sir, whether 
the hon. Member for Wexford, under 
the pretence of defending—[ Cries of 
“‘Oh!” and ‘ Withdraw !”]—the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, is not absolutely 
repeating in substance the imputation 
on the Chair ? 

Mr. HEALY: I rise to move that 
the words of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham be taken down. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name, 
Name!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member for Wexford to confine himself 
to the Question before the House. 

Mr. HEALY: I submit that the hon. 
Member for Oldham imputes to me a 

retence. I altogether disclaim that. If, 
owever, it be the general sense of the 


Mr, Healy 
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House that the hon. Member is not out 
of Order, I will proceed. I fail to under- 
stand the interpretation of the hon. 
Member for Oldham, who always dis- 
tinguishes himself in this House by 
calling out ‘‘ Question !”’ and ‘‘ Order!” 
[Cries of ‘ Question!” and ‘Name, 
name !”’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must caution the 
hon. Member—for the forbearance of 
this House has its limits—and I must 
distinctly call upon the hon. Member to 
confine his remarks to the Question be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. HEALY: That is exactly whatI 
will do, Sir. As I understand the Ques- 
tion before the House, it is that the 
words used by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan should be taken into considera- 
tion to-morrow ; and that being so, I am 
stating that the words are not of suffi- 
cient importance either to be taken into 
consideration to-morrow or at any other 
time. In my view, the words of the 
hon. Member did not impute to the 
Chair the slightest disrespect—[‘‘ Oh, 
oh!” ]—and I add, further, that you, 
Sir, were unable, owing to the interrup- 
tions which occurred—! ‘* No, no! ”’ |—to 
follow my hon. Friend in his argument. 
This House has many more important 
things to consider besides the words of 
my hon. Friend, whose remarks in this 
case have not the importance gene- 
rally attached to them. It is to be de- 
precated that the Prime Minister should 
constantly be in the habit of bringing 
in these small matters, and of inter- 
rupting the proceedings of the House 
by diverting its attention to personal 
issues. It is not the first time that the 
right hon. Gentleman has done so, and 
I think it too much to ask 500 or 600 
Gentlemen to come down here to take 
into consideration, not the words of an 
hon. Member, but an erroneous account of 
some chance words used in debate, and 
in the heat of the moment. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he rose to express a hope, which he be- 
lieved was shared by the great body of 
the House, that some means might be 
found of terminating a scene which was 
hardly creditable to that Assembly. They 
were assembled for the purpose of trans- 
acting very important Business. Not 
only the House, but the country, was ex- 
pecting most important statements ; and 
yet they had been, for he was afraid to 
say how long, engaged in a wrangle of 
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a character which could not but lower 
the House in the eyes of the country, 
and, he might almost say, in the eyes of 


_ the civilized world. He understood the 


position of the case to be this. The hon. 
Member for Dungarvan made use of 
some words which were objected to as 
reflecting on the conduct of the Chair. 
The Prime Minister moved that these 
words should be taken down, and they 
were taken down. [ Cries of ‘““No!”’] 
At all events, some words were taken 
down, the precise accuracy of which was 
disputed by hon. Members who sat in 
that part of the House—and he was 
bound to say that he did not hear the 
words precisely as they were taken down, 
although the expression was to the same 
effect. A Motion was then made by the 
Prime Minister that the words should be 
considered to-morrow. ‘This was a wise 
provision, which the House had always 
observed, in order to avoid as far as 
possible the heat of the moment; and it 
would be perfectly competent for the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan to explain 
or to qualify the words when the ques- 
tion of their consideration came on. But 
no good could result from the course now 
being pursued.. They were now creating 
difficulties for themselves, that could 
only end in’some unpleasant result ; and 
he would earnestly request hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway to divide, if 
they liked, against the Question of the 
words being taken into consideration— 
that was their affair—but, at all events, 
he hoped the House would be allowed 
to go on with the important Business 
before it. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
desired to make a suggestion in conse- 
quence of what the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said. The defence of the 
Member for Dungarvan, as far as he 
understood it, was that the words were 
not intentionally insulting to the Chair. 
If the hon. Gentleman were to get up 
and say that he did not intend to insult 
the Chair, probably the Prime Minister 
would not press his Motion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN wished, on a point of 
Order, to ask whether the words which 
had been taken down might not be again 
read from the Chair? There was consider- 
able interruption at the time, and hecould 
not hear all the words which were read 
by the Clerk at the Table; but that 
part which he did hear certainly did not 
tally with the words actually used by 
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the hon. Member for Dungarvan. No- 
body could be more anxious than he 
himself was to support the authority of 
the Chair; but he feared that in the 
noise and confusion which prevailed 
some injustice might have been done, 
and he hoped the words might be read 
again by the Clerk at the Table. Then, 
perhaps, the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle might 
be adopted. 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the practice in these matters was laid 
down in Hatsell’s Precedents, a book of 
great authority. An incident very like 
the present one was therein recorded. 
On a particular occasion Sir George 
Hungerford made use of certain words, 
and a cry was raised of ‘‘ Write them 
down,” several Members repeating the 
words, and all differently. Afterwards a 
Member asked the Clerk to read the 
words he had written down, and Sir 
George Hungerford then made some 
apology. He ventured to say that that 
was a very good precedent for the pre- 
sent case. The hon. Member for Wex- 
ford (Mr. Healy) said that the words 
used by the hon. Member for Dungarvan 
(Mr. O’Donnell) were not intended to be 
insulting to the Chair. The impression 
of the great body of the House was 
that they were intended as an insult to 
the Chair. They understood that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan, after hav- 
ing been called to Order by the Chair, 
and directed to address himself more 
closely to the Question, instead of doing 
what any other Member of the House 
would be disposed to do and bowing to 
the ruling of the Chair, cranes 5 to 
attack that ruling, and to state that the 
Speaker had not only condemned that 
which he (Mr. O’Donnell) had said, but 
had predicted what he was going to say, 
and having so predicted had condemned 
it. [‘‘ No, no!’ ] Whether those were the 
exact words, that was the substance of 
what the Houseunderstood the hon.Mem- 
ber for Dungarvan to say. It was quite 
true, as the hon. Member for Wexford 
had remarked, that the House had very 
important and most momentous Business 
before it, which it could not transact. 
They could not transact important Busi- 
ness if Members were to be permitted 
to insult the Chair. The very first con- 
dition for the transaction of Public Busi- 
ness was that there should be regularity, 
and that the authority of the Chair 
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should be supported. Either the hon.| had not been uttered. I cannot con- 
Member for Dungarvan had intended to, ceive a more distinct slight or offence 
challenge the authority of the Chair—in conveyed to the Chair. Sir, the hon. 
which case it was plain that the House Gentleman has just informed the House 
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must support the Chair ; or he did not) that he did not intend any offence to the 


intend to do so:—and if he got up and 
said that it was not his intention to do 
so, the House would be very willing to 
accept such explanation and apology. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I have been 
asked by the hon. Member for Mid Lin- 
colnshire (Mr. Chaplin) to read the words 
T will do so; they are to this effect :— 
‘‘ That the Chair had made a prediction 
of the words he was about to speak, and 
then decided upon them.” 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether it would not be proper that the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan should be 
called upon to declare whether the words 
as taken down by the Clerk were accu- 
rately reported to the House ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS said, he was 
sitting immediately opposite to the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan, and paid great 
attention to his speech, and immediately 
after the utterance of the words in 
question wrote them down as follows :— 

“Tt was very embarrassing to a Member 
when, not only were his words prevented reach- 
ing the Chair, but they were predicted for him 
= ore they were uttered by the presiding Autho- 
rity. 

Mr. O’DONNELL (who rose after 
repeated calls from the Ministerial 
Benches): Sir, as I have not been asked 
by the presiding Authority, since these 
charges were made against me, as to my 
version of the words I used, I wish only 
to say at the present moment that in 
anything I did say I had not the slightest 


| Chair. It is not my desire to interfere 
for the purpose of pressing a division 
in the cireumstances in which we stand ; 
but I venture to express a hope that, 
whether intended or not intended as an 
insult to the Chair, no such words will 
ever be used again in this House. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


The following is the Entry in Votes :— 


[Mr. O’Donnet1, Member for Dun- 
garvan, having in course of Debate 
stated ‘‘ That the Chair had made a pre- 
diction of the words he was about to 
speak, and then decided upon them : ”— 
|; Mr. Speaker directed the Clerk to 
|take down those words, and the same 
| were taken down accordingly. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“« That those words be taken into Consi- 
deration To-morrow.”—( Mr. Gladstone.) 

And Mr. O’Donnett having explained 
| the words to which exception had been 
| taken :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. ] 





PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

Question again proposed, 

“That, until the end of August, Orders of 
the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions 
on Tuesday, and that Government Orders have 
priority ; and that Government Orders have 
priority on Wednesday.” —(M7. Gladstone.) 


Mr. HEALY said, that he was in 
possession of the House when the Prime 





intention of any insult against the Chair. | Minister, a short time ago, rose and in- 


I did intend—and I dare say when my | 
en | him concluding his protest against the 


words are read to-morrow it will be se 
that I intended—to convey a very decided 
and strong protest against the disorderly 
and habitual interruptions which pre- 
vented my words reaching the Chair. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, Sir, that 
although the different versions of these 
words vary materially, so far as the 
words are concerned, they are completely 
coincident as regards the sense. From 


terrupted the proceedings, and prevented 


taking away of private Members’ days. 
In view of the uncalled-for attacks on 
the Land Act in ‘‘ another place,” and 
of the Motion of which Lord Brabourne 
had given Notice, in view, also, of the 
questions asked in this House in the 
landed interest, with the object of put- 
ting forward opinions hostile to the 
Land Act, he wished to know from the 





the statement last made it appears that | 
the 5 peat having called a Member of | 


the House to Order, was told by that 


Government whether an opportunity 
would be altogether denied the Irish 
Members of stating the tenants’ view of 








Member that he had predicted what that the Land Act? The territorialists pos- 
Member was going to say—[‘‘No!”’] I | sessed great power in that House, and 
may be quite wrong; but I understood | uncontrolled power in ‘‘ another place ; ” 
that there was a distinct statement that | and the effect of taking away private 
the Chair had condemned words which ' Members’ days, and giving no oppor- 
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tunity to hon. Gentlemen representing 
the tenants of counteracting these at- 
tacks, would be that the Land Commis- 
sioners would be intimidated into mak- 
ing their decisions, not in accordance 
with the evidence, but in accordance 
with the opinions put forward in Par- 
liament by certain distinguished per- 
sons. They were told that respect for 
the law ought to prevail in Ireland, yet 
hon. Gentlemen representing the land- 
lords were allowed to speak of the Sub- 
Commissioners in that House as “ confis- 
cators.’”’ If hon. Gentlemen representing 
tenants were given the opportunity they 
would be able to show that the Sub- 
Commissioners did not deserve the names 
given them by the landlord party. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Order!”’ and ‘‘ Name, Name!’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: It must be quite 
plain to the hon. Member that he cannot, 
upon a Motion like this, challenge the 
conduct of the Land Commissioners. 

Mr. HEALY: I think I may say, 
without venturing to dispute your au- 
thority, that I was doing nothing of the 
kind. [Cries of ‘‘Name!’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
will not pay attention to my direction I 
shall have no alternative but to adopt a 
decided course. 

Mr. HEALY desired to repeat, with 
all respect, that he was doing nothing of 
the kind. [Cries of ‘‘Name!”] He 
was only pointing out what the effect 
would be if the Land Commission could 
be assailed as it had been, and private 
Members were deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of vindicating it. If their time 
were annexed by the Government they 
would be compelled to take up time in- 
tended for Committee of Supply. 

Mr. T. COLLINS said, the Corrupt 
Practices Bill contained a great deal of 
good matter, and it would require a con- 
siderable time to discuss it. With 150 
Votes in Supply to be taken, with de- 
bates on Egypt, and a great number of 
other matters to be disposed of, it was 
impossible that adequate time could be 
devoted in the next three weeks to the 
consideration of the Corrupt Practices 
Bill ; and, therefore, he hoped it would 
not be persevered with. 

Mr. MACFARLANE gave Notice that 


Supply—Forces in 


he would call attention to the question 
as to which he had appealed to the 
Prime Minister on going into Committee 
of Supply. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
2-0 — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that if it was 
for the convenience of the House that 
he should make his statement in Com- 
mittee, he could only do so if hon. Mem- 
bers who had precedence with Motions 
on going into Supply were willing to 
waive their rights. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


SUPPLY—FORCES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN (VOTE OF CREDIT). 
Suprry—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, for 
the purpose of submitting a Motion that 
a Vote of Oredit be granted by this 
House for the sum required beyond the 
ordinary grants of Parliament towards 
defraying the expense that may be in- 
curred during the year ending March 
31st, 1883, in strengthening Her Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in the Mediterranean. I 
believe it has been already stated to the 
House that the Vote of Credit which we 
propose amounts to £2,300,000, and 
that it is divided between the Army and 
the Navy in the proportion of £1,400,000 
to the Navy and £900,000 tothe Army. 
But it is well to observe that of that 
£1,400,000 forthe Navy by far the larger 
part, not very far from the whole, I 
think, or about £1,200,000, is for Army 
Service, and consists simply of the esti- 
mated amount that will be necessary to 
meet the charges incurred by the hire 
of transports to carry Her Majesty’s 
troops from this country to the Medi- 
terranean, and the point to which they 
may ultimately be destined. As regards 
the force which this Vote of Credit will 
enable us to send to the Mediterranean, 
I may state it roughly in these terms— 
Of Cavalry there will be 2,400; In- 
fantry, 13,400; Horse and Field Ar- 
tillery, 1,700; making in all 17,500; 
but, besides these, there will be garri- 
son Artillery, Engineers, Commissariat 
Corps, Hospital Corps, and the like, 
amounting to 3,700 men ; and there will 
be a reserve of about 3,100, to sail at a 
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later date. Perhaps it may be con- 
venient—for I have not to trouble the 
Committee with many details of fact— 
that I should at once mention to the 
Committee that we intend to move that 
a provision nearly equal to this sum, and 
ultimately exceeding it, be made by in- 
troducing a proper clause into the Tax 
Bill of the present year. The sum im- 
mediately to be met is, as I have stated, 
£2,300,000, and it is our intention to 
provide for it in the manner which has 
been adopted on several occasions when 
the House has found cause to add to the 
burdens of the country at a time con- 
siderably after the commencement of 
the financial year—that is to say, by 
making an addition to the Income Tax, 
which will be charged upon the latter 
half of the year at double the rate at 
which it would apply for the whole year. 
In the present instance, we propose to 
make an addition of 3d. to the second 
half-year of the Income Tax of 1882-3, 
which would be equal to an addition of 
134d. for the tax of the whole year, 
making the tax of the whole year 64d. 
The Committee is aware, of course, that 
not the whole of the Income Tax can be 
raised within the year under the present 
arrangements, greatly improved as they 
have been since the time when the 
present Income Tax was first proposed, 
and when scarcely half the tax, if half, 
was received in the financial year in and 
for which it was proposed. I ought to 
say that the sum intended to be the pro- 
duce of the financial year of the impo- 
sition to which I have referred would be 
£2,262,000; but that sum is very mode- 
rately and safely estimated, and over 
and above that sum there will be 
between £500,000 and £600,000, which 
will not be received until after the 
present financial year. The Committee 
will, therefore, observe that the entire 
financial provision I ask Parliament to 
make will considerably exceed the charge 
we ask them to incur. With regard to 
the general state of the Revenue, I may 
say that I am not in a condition to sub- 
mit any alteration of the Estimate to the 
Committee ; but I am in a condition to 
say that some gain has been made upon 
the Estimates as far as our experience 
down to the present date is available, 
and in these circumstances I shall find 
myself able to make the grant promised 
for certain purposes in conneetion with 
highways, without asking the House to 
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disturb the present law as to the tax 
upon carriages. An imposition of that 
kind, which must, of course, have some 
effect in disturbing trade, need not be 
made at a period when we are asking the 
House to make a much more considerable 
and a much more direct addition to the 
taxation of the country. Having stated 
so much simply for the sake of clearness, 
I now must go on to say that, in pro- 
posing the Vote of Credit to-night, we 
look, as the next stage of the proceed. 
ings, to bring down a Message from Her 
Majesty, declaring emergency to exist 
to-morrow, in order to form the founda- 
tion on which we should ask the House 
to make an addition to the present Vote 
of men which would be necessary in 
order to enable us to send a force to the 
Mediterranean such as I have recently 
described. In due time, in this series of 
measures, my noble Friend the Secretary 
of State for India will also ask the House 
to give its consent to the action of Indian 
troops in conformity with the Act of 
Parliament, and then what will remain 
for us will be to ask the House to go 
into Committee on the Tax Bill for the 
purpose of making the pecuniary pro- 
vision. That will be the series of 
steps we shall have to take in order 
to give effect to the resolution at 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
arrived. And now it is necessary to 
consider what is the state of things 
in Egypt which this provision is de- 
signed to meet. Itis a state of things 
which we must describe, except in the 
City of Alexandria, as one of lawless 
military violence. And I am sorry 
to say that state of military violence is 
apparently aggravated by cruel and 
wanton crime. It is not for :ae to assume 
the ultimate state of the facts as they 
may appear when we have before us 
more full and detailed information ; but 
we have before us certain facts which 
are as significant as they are happily 
rare in previous history and experience. 
That the fortifications of a town should 
be bombarded is of itself a very grave 
fact, sure to be attended with serious 
damage; but that that town itself 
should, not by the bombardment, but by 
the action, entirely apart from the bom- 
bardment, of those who are in positive 
possession of the reins of Government, 
and in the exercise of the powers of 
Government—thata conflagration should 
be brought into that town upon the re- 
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tirement of an army which must have 
known itself perfectly able to hold the 
town—nay, must have known that for a 
time, at least, it could hold that town 
without risk of attack, and that, with 
that conflagration, there should be let 
loose on the town those who were to 
sack and pillage it—these, I say, are 
dreadful facts which, if they be made 
good, and we have no reason at present 
to doubt they are such as I have de- 
scribed—deserve the appellation of cruel 
and wanton crime. And now, Sir, we 
have advanced one step further. The 
Committee is probably aware that the 
great town of Alexandria is dependent 
for its supply of water upon the great 
work called the Mahmoudieh Canal. 
The water of that Canal is a matter 
of almost entire insignificance as far as 
Her Majesty’s Forces are concerned. 
They are possessed of scientific means 
and machinery by which their wants 
can, as we are informed, be adequately 
and amply supplied. The measures, 
therefore, that have been taken—some 
say for contaminating it with salt water, 
but of that there is some uncertainty— 
but for cutting off the supply of water, 
are measures directed not against the 
comfort only, but also against the very 
lives of the mass of the population of 
Alexandria, whose offence can amount 
to nothing but this—that they are not 
offering an armed resistance to the 
forces of the English, and the authority 
of their lawful Ruler the Khedive. Until 
within the last few weeks, we looked 
on those who have established the reign 
of military violence in Egypt as mis- 
guided and ambitious men who had 
broken the law necessary to bind poli- 
tical society together. More grave 
charges now come up, and it will be for 
those who have hereafter to consider 
what course shall be taken to determine, 
upon careful investigation, whether we 
can or cannot pronounce to be mitigated 
the appearances, now too conclusive of 
barbarous and brutal conduct, directed 
to objects at variance with the first im- 
pulses of humanity. This being the 
case, as far as Alexandria is concerned, 
over the rest of Egypt, the same Mili- 
tary Party is acting in violent opposition 
to the authority of the lawful Ruler. I 
am not aware that any charge has ever 
been made against him. We have never 
learnt that he has in any way abused 
his trust so as to deserve to forfeit his 
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position. We have not the smallest 
reason to believe that the popular feel- 
ing of Egypt is adverse to the continu- 
ance of his rule. What we know, so 
far as our knowledge goes, is that this 
same rule of violence is put in force, as 
far as the power of the Military Chiefs 
can do it, in every part of the country. 
The Governors in three out of five Pro- 
vinces have been dismissed because they 
were not willing to become the tools of 
the Military Party. It is, in fact, a 
case in which we see established the 
essence of civil strife in its most intense 
and highest form — the lawful Ruler 
shut up in Alexandria, where he re- 
ceives, we believe, the willing obedience ~ 
of the people; but the bulk of the 
country, for the present in the possession 
of the Egyptian Army—that Army, whe- 
ther a willing or unwilling instrument, 
directed by its ambitious commander for 
the purpose of achieving the ultimate 
fruits of rebellion, and apparently for 
the purpose of setting up sume military 
dictator. It is not within a circle of 
associations like these that liberty can 
grow. There have been periods in this 
history at which it has been charitably 
believed, even in this country, that the 
Military Party was the popular Party, 
and was struggling for the liberties of 
Egypt. There is not the smallest rag or 
shred of evidence to support that con- 
tention. In truth, military violence and 
the régime established by military vio- 
lence, are absolutely incompatible with 
the growth and the existence of free- 
dom. The Reign of Cromwell was a 
great Reign ; but it did nothing for Eng- 
lish freedom, because it was the rule of 
military force, and it has not left on the 
Statute Book the record of such triumphs 
as were achieved by peaceful action 
under the, in many respects, base and 
infamous Reign which followed it—the 
Reign of Charles II. The Reign of 
Napoleon was a splendid Reign; but, 
being a reign founded on military power, 
it did nothing for’ freedom in France, 
but tended rather to increase the embar- 
rassments which have continually clogged 
the succeeding history of a great and 
noble nation. But, if that be the state 
of the facts, the question may be asked— 
‘What have we to do with it? Why do 
we not leave the strong to exercise the 
rule of strength until in the course of 
nature, from within the circle of the 
country itself, and by its own resources, 
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a just retribution is inflicted?” ‘Well, 
Sir, that is a question fair and right to 
answer, because, undoubtedly, the fact 
that you have great interests in a foreign 
country, and that those interests are 
seriously suffering in consequence of its 
civil war or its anarchy, does not of 
itself suffice to establish the theory of the 
right of a stranger to enter into that 
country by force and undertake to find a 
solution for its political difficulties. Let 
me, then, Sir, proceed to answer the 
question—‘‘ What. have we to do with 
the solution of this great difficulty in 
Egypt?”’ The Egyptian Question, under 
its present conditions, lies entirely out- 
side the general question of non-inter- 
vention. Circumstances have happened 
from the direct consequences of which 
we cannot escape, which we are bound 
to take into account, and which the pre- 
sent Government have found to be im- 
peratively regulative of their conduct. 
‘The question, ‘‘What have we to do with 
the internal concerns of Egypt,’’ if it 
were to be asked at all, ought to have 
been asked earlier. We admit that we 
have undertaken some of the most im- 
portant functions of government in Egypt 
by international engagements ; and it is 
not free to you with honour, after once 
entering into such relations, to say that 
you wiil regard those engagements as if 
they had never been contracted, and 
will fall back upon your own doctrine 
that non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of a foreign country is in general 
to be approved. [Mr. Asumrap-Bart- 
LETT made an observation which did not 
reach the Gallery.| I wish the hon. 
Gentleman would contain himself for 
one moment. It was some years ago 
that this question was really decided, 
and the groundwork was laid upon which 
the action now proposed is founded. It 
was not difficult to foresee that embar- 
rassments and complications such as are 
now before us would probably arise 
from undertaking engagements such as 
were formed in Egypt some years ago. 
I have no doubt that many foresaw them. 
It is in my own recollection—and I will 
venture to trouble the Committee by 
quoting myself—that I did not fail to 
deliver a warning on the subject. On 
the 6th of March, 1876, when it was 
prepared to send a Commissioner to 

gypt for the sake of assuming some 
powers not very fully and clearly defined 
over Egyptian finances, I said— 
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‘‘T should, therefore, wish to know whether, 
if the proposition for the appointment of such a 
Commissioner be entertained, the right hon, 
gentleman means the appointment of a Commis- 
sioner who would really have such an effective 
control over all arrangements and the mode of 
accounting for these revenues that he could 
guarantee to us the receipt of the whole that it 
might be applied to the purpose in view? If 
this is what it does mean, it appears to me that 
we are only shifting the difficulty one step 
further; because in that case our Commissioner 
is to take into his hands the administration of a 
very important portion of the government of 
Egypt; so that the measures which we may 
think necessary as a matter of prudence to 
cover the proposal which we are to consider may 
entail upon us still greater difficulties and mix 
us up still further with a heavier responsibility 
for a portion of the internal government of 
Egypt. (Hear, hear.) When we have begun 
with one portion of the internal government of 
Egypt, we may pass on to another. We may 
come to occupy the entire ground by a series of 
degrees not difficult to contemplate.””—[3 Han- 
sard, CCxxvii., 1426. ] 


Well, Sir, nothing was done at that 
period to bring about the realization of 
such anticipations. But, in the year 
1879, decisions were taken which supply 
the real starting-point of the whole of 
the recent political Correspondence. In 
1879 a change was effected in the Su- 
preme Ruler—at least, in tho legally 
Supreme Ruler—of the country at our 
instance, or nearly at our instance, and 
the present Ruler, Tewfik Pasha, suc- 
ceeded one who was compelled to with- 
draw. Even by the fact of that succes- 
sion we incurred a great responsibility 
to the person thus elevated. The Com- 
mittee will see that unless the person so 
chosen and so preferred failed in his 
duty, it became more our duty, and no 
small amount of obligation, to support 
him in the exercise of the rule to which 
we have had a large share in vreferring 
him. But that was not all; because Con- 
trollers were appointed by the positive 
action of the English and French Govern- 
ments, who became members of a Council 
in Egypt corresponding with the Cabinet 
in this country, or, rather, exercising a 
much larger and wider power than the 
Cabinet of this country, and invested with 
a real and substantial control, extending 
directly to a great part of the Egyptian 
finances, and virtually, perhaps, extend- 
ing to the whole of it. Under these 
circumstances, it was impossible for any 
Government of England or France to 
decline advising the Council in the in- 
ternal affairs of Egypt. You could not 
say to the Ruler, when he asked your 
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help and assistance—‘‘ It is no affair of 
ours.” You could but give him the best 
advice of which the circumstances ad- 
mitted; and itis by giving that advice, 
time by time and step by step, that we 
have arrived at the present position. We 
have arrived at it by a series of steps 
which form a chain that cannot be 
broken. I am not going now to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to the wisdom of 
the original proceeding. After having 
read to the Committee the sentiments I 
have myself declared, it will not be sup- 
posed I was prejudiced in favour of that 
policy. Ihave never been called upon to 
approve or condemn it. We found it 
existed as a fact, and we recognized 
frankly the claims of honour and duty 
which it appeared to us to impose. And 
thus we have arrived at the point where 
we now stand. It is fair to say, how- 
ever much—and I think it is greatly 
open to question—we may question on 
grounds of policy and prudence whether 
the present embarrassments ought not 
to have been foreseen, and whether the 
course taken in 1879 was wise—it is but 
fair to say—I add my own testimony to 
the many testimonies forthcoming—that 
no inconsiderable benefits have been con- 
ferred by what was done upon the people 
of Egypt. It may be that, in certain 
respects and within very narrow limits, 
new abuses may have grown up; but it 
is a fact of a hundred times greater im- 
portance that the condition of the culti- 
vator of the soil, which in Egypt was 
miserable almost beyond belief, has been 
greatly reformed with the limits—I think 
it may generally be said, capable of 
proof—within the limits of something 
like regular law and order. That being 
the state of the case which we have had 
to meet, I will now explain the manner 
in which we have arrived at our present 
position. It is not necessary for me to 
go into the details of that position, for 
they have been set forth fully in the 
Papers that are now upon the Table of 
the House, and, perhaps, with adequate 
fulness, in a consecutive manner, in the 
lengthened despatch from Lord Gran- 
ville, dated July 11th. But the point 
which I conceive to have been the turn- 
ing point in this series of transactions 
was when the long festering military 
discontent, that had already broken out 
into occasional acts of aggression and 
violence, at length reached such a height 
that .in the first place, the military dic- 
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tators thought fit to summon the No- 
tables, without the consent of the Ruler 
of the country and in defiance of the law, 
and then when those Notables, highly to 
their own honour and with conduct that 
really gives better promise than any 
other single occurrence in the whole 
series of circumstances before us—when 
those Notables declined to be parties to 
these proceedings; when those military 
dictators persevered in the course on 
which they had entered, and, casting off 
the mask, determined to govern the coun- 
try without the consent of the Notables, 
as well as without the consent of the 
Khedive. The condition of thorough 
and violent illegality, hopeless for the 
people of Egypt, having thus been 
achieved, and we, feeling ourselves under 
an obligation to recognize it as a state of 
things for which it was our duty at least 
to take part in devising a remedy, it is 
time that I should endeavour to state to 
the Committee what the general view 
we have taken is of the mode in which 
that remedy ought to be applied. We 
had to take into account the Sovereignty 
of the Sultan in Egypt. We had no de- 
sire to impart a shock to the fabric of 
the Ottoman Empire. Some Members 
of this House appear to think that a 
general crusade against the Ottoman 
Empire had been taught by this Govern- 
ment or by some Members of it. Pro- 
bably where that idea prevails there is 
hardly anyone who is more in the view 
of those who entertain it than myself. 
But I have never taught a crusade of 
that kind. I have always held, in lan- 
guage perfectly unvarying, that we ought 
to insist upon the duty of making some 
acknowledgments with respect to the 
condition of the subject races in Turkey 
—of making those acknowledgments in 
more than mere words when opportunity 
offers. But I have never ceased steadily 
to maintain that we were the best friends 
of Turkey ; and if, on a certain occasion, 
which was the very highest climax to 
which I ever ascended, I did contemplate 
the removal of Turkish power from one 
Province—the Province of Bulgaria—I 
said then what has proved to be true— 
namely, that those who then professed 
themselves the friends of Turkey would 
lead her tothe loss of that Province, and of 
a good many more also. Well, such has 
been the teaching of historyin this matter; 
and we have approached the question of 
the Turkish Sovereignty in Egypt with 
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this same feeling, that we were earnestly 
desirous to maintain that “sae 
within the limits of lawful right. e, 
therefore, looked first of all to the 
Turkish Power as the quarter from 
which intervention would be most desir- 
able, when once the point had been 
reached which made the intervention of 
force absolutely necessary. We did all 
we could to soothe the susceptibilities of 
the Sultan. We received from him, over 
and over again, the most gratifying as- 
surances. We cherished, as long as we 
could, the expectation that to him we 
might look for the restoration of order 
in Egypt. We invariably held out to 
him the Firmans given by himself and 
his Predecessors as supplying the poli- 
tical basis on which we desired that the 
Constitution of Egypt should stand. We 
endeavoured to remove from the minds 
of himself and his counsellors every trace 
or shadow of suspicion as to the views 
and intentions with which we ourselves 
had entered upon the consideration of 
the matter; and even so long as up to 
the day of the bombardment we held 
firmly by the idea that if the Sultan had 
recognized the opportunity he had then, 
possessing, as he did, the knowledge that 
we and the other Powers of Europe were 
prepared to give him every countenance 
and assistance, he had then an oppor- 
tunity, easier and more effective than 
ever, of restoring tranquillity to Egypt 
by the exercise of his authority and the 
use of his Military Forces. I have no 
right and no disposition to judge the 
policy which has been pursued by the 
Sultan; but, in our opinion, that oppor- 
tunity appears to have passed away. We 
are no longer able, viewing the actual 
condition of Egypt, viewing the con- 
fusion and disorder, viewing the con- 
tinual reports that reach us of pillage 
and murder in parts of the country where 
the affording of help is totally impossible 
—we are no longer able to hope that 
a remedy for that state of things can be 
or will be applied by the use of the 
military power of the Sultan. He has 
‘had the case before him, not for weeks 
only, but for months. There is no reason 
that I know now why he should arrive 
at a resolution to which he has been so 
long and so earnestly pressed and urged, 
but which he has, up to the present, de- 
clined to take; and we are, therefore, 
reluctantly, but decisively, compelled to 
turn our view towards other courses. 
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Sir, next to our desire that the Sovereign - 
of the Ottoman Empire should discharge 
the first duty of Sovereignty, by bring- 
ing about a restoration of order and 
tranquillity in Egypt, was our desire to 
make an appeal to the common autho- 
rity of Europe, and to avoid, above all 
things, the exhibition of a disposition to 
a line of isolated action, on grounds 
which it is needless to question at length 
—grounds alike of policy and of prin- 
ciple—on the ground of policy, because 
in that way we felt that we were taking 
the wisest course for the purpose of 
avoiding future and entangling compli- 
cations; and, on the ground of prin- 
ciple, because I believe that it is the just 
opinion of reflecting men that there is 
nothing more important for the future 
of civilization than to make free resort, 
wherever it can be done, to that autho- 
rity of united Europe which, when it 
does speak, does really speak with a 
weight which causes it to be felt that it 
has a real title to be heard. It is cer- 
tainly very difficult to bring that autho- 
rity to bear, and the history of endea- 
vours to make use of it is a history of 
partial successes and of partial failures. 
There was a partial failure to bring it to 
bear in 1853-4, before the Crimean War, 
and yet there was also a partial success. 
There was also another interesting in- 
stance that happened many years before, 
in the case of Greece, when it was im- 
possible to move either Prussia or 
Austria ; but when France, Russia, and 
England formed a combination, which 
combination, casting aside every selfish 
view which any of the Powers singly 
might have been tempted to entertain, 
brought about by a shorter course than 
might have been expected the establish- 
ment of a free Greek Kingdom. Well, 
for these reasons we laboured hard to 
bring together the Conference which has 
been sitting, and is still sitting, at Con- 
stantinople; and important good, un- 
doubtedly, we have obtained from that 
Conference, because we have obtained a 
solemn appeal to the Sultan to take into 
his own hands, under conditions ap- 
proved by civilized Europe, the settle- 
ment of the Egyptian Question. But we 
have obtained more than that. We have 
obtained the negative result that the 
Powers themselves are not willing, as @ 
body, to be directly parties either to 
military action in Europe or to granting 
a Oommission, or, as it is sometimes 
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termed, a Mandate, to certain of their 
number to exercise that military action. 
But we have obtained, I think, to our 
entire satisfaction, the moral support 
and concurrence of Europe in the policy 
which we are pursuing. There has been 
a universal recognition that a ‘case 
has arisen where, in the interests of 
humanity and of the future, force should 
be employed to put down the military 
dictatorship in Egypt, and a recognition 
that, although it unfortunately be true 
that Turkey has not been found ready 
to take into her own hands the dis- 
charge of the duty appertaining to 
Sovereignty in that respect, yet that it 
was a duty which ought to be per- 
formed. Of that we have had full 
and adequate assurance, and it forms an 
important part of the case on which we 
stand. On this matter, of course, we 
have looked in a very special degree to 
our great neighbour France, not only on 
account of her power and influence, but 
because of the close and direct relations 
in which we were placed with her under 
the arrangements of 1879. And here 
the principle of concurrence has obtained 
something more than moral assent, be- 
cause as to one important part, at least, 
of the Egyptian Question—namely, that 
which concerns the free passage of the 
Suez Canal—we have succeeded in obtain- 
ing the direct and active concurrence of 
France. France, I believe, so far as the 
French Government is concerned, holds 
herself now prepared, along with our- 
selves, to guarantee the safety and the 
free use of that great maritime high- 
way. We have no present reason to 
suppose that France will go further. It 
is not for me to predict what she will do, 
or what she may not be prepared to do, 
in the exercise of her undoubted right ; 
but I should be deceiving the Committee 
if I held out to them the expectation 
that we were entitled to look for her 
naval or military concurrence in opera- 
tions in Egypt further than with respect 
to the security and defence of the Suez 
Canal. Well, now, the defence of the 
Suez Canal does not, in our view, meet 
the necessities of the case, or the obli- 
gations under which we are bound to 
the present Khedive of Egypt, or the 
international arrangements that have 

een in force. now for several years. 
Perhaps I may, in one single sen- 
tence, say with regard to the Khedive 
that undoubtedly the circumstances of 
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his accession to power gave him a right 
to much consideration at our hands, the 
circumstances of his conduct during the 
last three or four months of difficulty 
never surpassed, and of danger to his 
life most formidable and alarming. His 
conduct, I think, has been without a 
single step in deviation from the one 
direct line of honour and of duty, and 
has greatly enhanced his claims upon 
us. But the insecurity of the Canal, it 
is plain, does not exhibit to us the seat 
of the disease. The insecurity of the 
Canal is a symptom only, and the seat of 
the disease is in the interior of Egypt, 
in its disturbed and its anarchical con- 
dition. We do not feel able to be satis- 
fied that we should fully have discharged 
our duty without endeavouring to bring 
to bear adequate means of converting 
the present interior state of Egypt from 
anarchy and conflict to a state of peace 
and order. During the time that yet 
remains to us we shall still look to the 
co-operation of the Powers of civilized 
Europe ; if it be in any case open to us. 
It is with us a policy, and it is with us 
a duty, to hail such co-operation, not 
merely as lightening our burden, but 
as strengthening our title, and as divest- 
ing it of an aggressive character. If, 
therefore, it be available we are pre- 
pared and desirous to hailit. If, after 
having exhausted all ehances ; if, after 
having failed with Turkey, and not 
having succeeded, at any rate, in bring- 
ing the full authority and force of the 
Powers represented at the Conference to 
bear upon this question—if every other 
chance is exhausted, we shall not, Sir, 
shrink from undertaking the duty by the 
single power of this country. It is, no 
doubt, a serious charge; but it is a charge 
which seems to devolve upon us from 
our duty, and which we believe to be 
within our means. We believe that it 
will have the full sanction of all those 
who are observers of our policy, and we 
are convinced that we-shall be perform- 
ing a great service to Europe and the 
world. Well, now, Sir, let me say a few 
words on the subject of what our action 
thus far has been. We sent ships to Alex- 
andria in pursuance of a practice well 
established—that, when there is serious 
danger to our fellow-subjects—to the 
subjects of the Government in a foreign 
country—to endeavour to afford them, 
at least, the means of refuge through 
its Naval Force, and that was the main 
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and the justifying cause why our ships 
were first sent to Alexandria. The danger 
increased; the number of those ships 
was not adequate to that augmented 
danger, and it was enlarged. I do not 
suppose the contention will be raised in 
this House, or, at least, I do not believe it 
will be widely supported, that these ships 
ought to have been withdrawn from 
Egypt. There were practical questions 
to be considered which would not have 
permitted us to entertain such a view ; 
but I will not enter into argument until 
I find we are challenged upon that point 
of our policy. We believed that our 
ships were lawfully and rightfully in 
Alexandrian waters, and, feeling so, that 
it was our duty to take whatever mea- 
sure might properly be taken, and might 
imperatively be called for in the interest 
of self-defence. With a view to the 
security of that Fleet, authority was 
given to interfere with the persistent 
endeavour to extend and to strengthen 
the fortifications of Alexandria; and 
those who have observed what was done 
on the 11th July may be apt to believe 
that had the process been allowed to 
continue for a much longer time, I will 
not say that it would have been fatal to 
the British Fleet, but I will say the 
consequences might have been much 
more serious. We justify the act of 
bombardment simply, strictly, and ex- 
clusively as an act of self-defence. Such 
was our object; but the question is 
raised—What ought to have been our 
conduct? And the answer given by some 
is that we ought to have sent with the 
Fleet a sufficient force for the purpose 
.of preventing conflagration and pillage. 
I shall be verycurious to hear that matter 
argued out. I should like to know what 
is meant by a sufficient force. A suffi- 
cient force, in the first place, must have 
been a force adequate, not only to meet 
in the field, but to drive out of every 
street and lane in a great city an Egyp- 
tian Army which was reported to us, 
according to the best accounts, to be 
between 10,000 and 15,000 strong. 
What would that sufficient force have 
been? I do not think I overstate it 
if I put it, for the sake of hypothesis, at 
10,000 men; and I want to know in 
what way the sending of a sufficient 
force could by any possibility have been 
made to cohere—-even decently to co- 
here—with our profession that our Fleet 
was in Alexandrian waters without the 
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intention of offence, except what might 
be necessary for its own security. It 
would have been absolutely to belie our 
professions if we had sent such a force. 
It would have meant an invasion of that 
country; and an assumption of authority 
to determine the Egyptian Question by 
our sole action would not only have 
utterly belied our whole action in refer- 
ence to the title and object with which 
we sent our Fleet—not only would it 
have belied our professions as regards 
the Power reigning in Egypt, but it 
would have been grossly disloyal in the 
face of Europe and of the Conference 
we had brought together. I want to 
point out what is the real charge against 
us, and letus be challenged on thatcharge 
if it is thought fit. We had brought 
together, with great pains and difficulty, 
the Powers of Europe, the aid of whose 
endeavours we had invoked to bring 
Turkey into the field. We had warned 
the Conference that if they failed to 
bring Turkey into the field we should 
still urge on it the consideration of other 
and effectual measures. Was it possible 
for men to go further than we had gone? 
We invest that Conference with a title 
to our forbearance, at least, from any- 
thing that might be in conflict with the 
policy which had met with the approval 
of what is undeniably, after all, the 
highest authority known in the civilized 
world. To have sent an invading Army 
to Egypt when the Conference had but 
recently met, and when it had not been 
able even to make its application to the 
Sultan, would, in our opinion, have dis- 
entitled us to every claim to respect in 
the eyes of the Powers of Europe, and 
it would, in truth, have been a flagrant 
contradiction to all of our professions. 
But I am bound to say I go a little fur- 
ther still. I want to know what force 
of 10,000 men, or of any number of 
thousands of men, could by any possi- 
bility have prevented an army in the 
occupation of a town from setting fire to 
it before leaving it? There is no force 
that could have done it. We should have 
been acting disloyally towards Europe; 
and, in addition, I believe it would have 
been impossible for us, by landing forces 
after the bombardment, to prevent the 
deplorable occurrences which took place 
in Alexandria through the wanton and 
gratuitous excesses of the Egyptian 
Army. There are many bombardments 
known to history; but I doubt very much 
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if you will find a case in which an army 
possessed of the town of which the for- 
tifications had been bombarded has re- 
tired from that town, setting fire to it in 
many places, and exposing vast portions 
of its population—not Englishmen, for 
they were all gone; not Europeans, for 
the population was not confined to them ; 
not Christians, because it was not con- 
fined to them, but the general population 
of the town—to all the horrors of sack 
and pillage. So much, then, as towhat we 
have done. And now I have a word to 
say about what we intend to do. Ionly 
speak of the object with which we shall 
move. As to the instruments with which 
we move, I have already said that 
we look to co-operation as long as a 
likelihood and prospect of co-operation 
remain ; but the spirit of our action, with 
co-operation or without co-operation, will 
be this. We hope to put down that 
tyranny which now reigns in Egypt, and 
when that preliminary step may have 
been achieved—and God grant it may 
be soon—we hope to promote a settle- 
ment of Egyptian affairs, based upon 
the maintenance of international right, 
based upon the avoidance of every 
selfish purpose and design. We shall 
desire to strengthen the Throne worthily 
occupied by the present Khedive, if we 
have reason to believe—and I feel con- 
fident we shall have every reason to be- 
lieve—in the continuance of that worthi- 
ness. The hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) has more than once put upon the 
Paper, within the last few weeks, a 
sympathetic Question addressed to me, 
and evidently intended to convey the 
suggestion and the hope that in any 
measures which we might take or share 
in for the settlement of Egyptian affairs 
we should not forget the liberties of the 
Egyptian people. Sir, I requested the 
hon. Gentleman to withdraw that Ques- 
tion for the time, and I did so because I 
was of opinion that to raise any par- 
ticular question in respect to any par- 
ticular right or object which it might be 
proper to hold in view when we come to 
a settlement might possibly arouse 
susceptibilities, and give rise to miscon- 
struction. I have to thank the hon. 
Gentleman for not having put that 
Question to me at a time when it seemed 
unreasonable. I can assure the hon. 
Gentleman it will be a sacred part of 
our duty to favour equal laws in Egypt, 
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and, within the limits of reason, to 
favour popular liberty. We must not 
be too hasty in our favourable assump- 
tions ; yet I, for one, do certainly believe 
that Egypt is a country which has, not 
economically, but socially and politically, 
made great progress ; and there is reason 
to hope that when the incubus which 
now afflicts her is removed, and a reign 
of law is substituted for that of military 
violence, something may be founded 
there which may give hope for the future 
—something which may tend to show 
that the desire for free institutions is not 
wholly confined to Christian races, but 
that even ina Mahomedan people, whose 
circumstances are certainly less favour- 
able to the development of free institu- 
tions, a noble thirst may arise for the 
attainment of those blessings of civilized 
life which they see have been achieved 
in so many countries in Europe. Sir, 
these will be the purposes with which 
we shall move. It will be premature 
now to enter into details as to a gene- 
ral re-establishment of the status quo. 
It is impossible, for example, to form 
at this time any judgment with reference 
to maintaining or changing what is 
called the Control in Egypt; but what 
I do wish to convey is this—that whe- 
ther we go to Egypt alone or in partner- 
ship we shall not go for selfish objects. 
Even if it happen that our action be 
isolated,except for the happy conjunction 
with France I have already noticed 
with respect to the Suez Canal—and I 
venture to think that conjunction may 
be considered assured—if our action 
should be isolated, not isolated will be 
our purpose. Our purpose will be to 
put down tyranny and to favour law and 
freedom; and we shall cherish some- 
thing of the hope that it may yet be 
given to Egypt, with all her resources, 
and with the many excellent qualities of 
her peaceful and peace-loving and labo- 
rious people, to achieve in the future, 
less, perhaps, of glory, but yet possibly 
more happiness than she did once 
achieve when, in a far-off and almost 
forgotten time, she was the wonder of 
the ancient world. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred during the 


year ending on the 3lst day of March 1883, 
in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Mediterranean.’’—(Mr. Gladstone. 
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Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: Sir, 
I must say it has never been my lot to 
have listened to a speech in this House 
which has given me more grave reason 
for consideration than that which we 
have just heard. I do not for a moment 
yield to the right hon. Gentleman in my 
conviction that if England sets herself 
to work in her single strength to accom- 
plish the objects which, so far as we can 
understand, the Government are setting 
before themselves, she will show that 
she is competent to discharge that duty, 
and to accomplish the end desired. Of 
this, at least, I am certain—that if Eng- 
land undertakes that task it will be in 
the full strength of her sons of all shades 
of opinion. But I feel that this is a 
moment at which we require further 
explanation and fuller consideration than 
it is possible for us to exercise at the 
first blush of the statement to which we 
have just listened. There is much in 
that statement which has both surprised 
and, I think, disappointed the House. 
We find that we are no longer to look 
for aid either from the Porte—the 
legitimate Sovereign of Egypt, charged, 
as the right hon. Gentleman says it 
should have been, with the execution of 
the duty of maintaining peace within its 
own Dominions—nor are we to look for 
the assistance of any of the Powers of 
Europe, except in a limited degree. 
[Mr. Guapstone made a gesture of dis- 
sent.] Perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
man will explain. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I said was 
that all the hopes and chances of co- 
operation are not exhausted. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: The 
“‘ hopes and chances of co-operation are 
not exhausted!” Well, are we to live 
upon hopes? It seems to me that in 
those two words we have a clue to a 
great deal of what has been done. We 
can now understand that for 12 months, 
or nearly 12 months, it has been upon 
hopes and chances that the Government 
have been proceeding ; and I am bound 
to say that, looking to the position of 
affairs as it is now represented to us, 
looking to the conditions under which 
we are to engage in this enterprize, 
looking to the enterprize itself, so mistily 
shadowed forth to us, and looking, at the 
same time, to the attitude of the other 
Powers, we require some little considera- 
tion before we commit ourselves to a 
support of the Government in this mat- 
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ter. Iam, and always have been, one 
of the very last in England to embarrass 
and weaken the hands of the Executive 
in a policy of a character involving mili- 
tary operations. If we are persuaded 
that military operations ought to be 
undertaken, and will be undertaken, we 
ought to give the Government our sup- 
port and strength; but we ought to ex- 
pect, and we have a right to expect, and 
it is our duty to demand from the Go- 
vernment, full explanations both as to 
the grounds on which they are proceed- 
ing, the object at which they aim, and, 
in such degree as is compatible with 
proper military considerations, full ex- 
planation as to the means by which they 
expect to attain the object in view. But 
what have been the statements of the 
right hon. Gentleman? He began by 
endeavouring, as far as possible, to throw 
the responsibility for the present state 
of things in Egypt from himself and his 
Government upon the Government which 
preceded him. If I thought I should 
not weary the Committee I should now 
be prepared to contend very warmly 
against the description which the right 
hon. Gentleman has given of this mat- 
ter. I contend he has given an entirely 
erroneous description of the proceedings 
at the time of the Mission of Sir Stephen 
Cave. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, no. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
Yes. To whom was the right hon. 
Gentleman referring when he told us 
that the groundwork of these pro- 
ceedings was laid some years ago—in 
1876? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I said in 
1879. [ Cries of 1876!” ] The ground- 
work was laid in 1876. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
entirely dispute the accuracy of the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and if the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to finish my sentence he will 
find I am prepared to make good what I 
state. Tho right hon. Gentleman stated 
that the groundwork of these proceed- 
ings was laid some years ago; and then 
he referred to a speech of his made in 
the year 1876, upon the occasion of Sir 
Stephen Cave being sent out, as the 
right hon. Gentleman described it, as 
a Commissioner with very considerable 
powers. He then went on to say that 
nothing serious came of that, and what 
he was ready to point to was rather the 
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decisions arrived at in 1879. I entirely 
dispute that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
description is anything like an abstract 
of the proceedings of the late Govern- 
ment. I say that Sir Stephen Cave’s 
Mission was one which was of a purely 
inquiring character; it was to enable us 
to obtain certain information; and the 
Control to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man refers was not only originated in 
1879, but it was entirely independent of 
the action of the Government—in fact, it 
was originally instituted upon the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) and his 
Colleagues. When we come to 1879, 
I wish to point this out to the right 
hon. Gentleman, if he will give me his 
attention for a moment—that the decree 
that was put out in 1879 greatly limited 
and reduced the powers given to the 
Controllers by the previous decree, which 
was the work of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
and his Colleagues. They were ex- 
pressly excluded from the exercise of 
administrative functions previously given 
to them, and entirely removed from such 
a position as the right hon. Gentleman 
ascribes to them. They were told they 
were given a consultative voice and 
powers of investigation, but not such 
powers as belong to the Cabinet of 
which the right hon. Gentleman is the 
head. I am prepared, on the proper 
occasion, to enter at length into an ex- 
planation and defence of the proceed- 
ings of the late Government; but I main- 
tain that on the present occasion I ought 
not to be called upon to do that, because 
it would be evading altogether the ques- 
tion really at issue. Whether the con- 
duct of the late Government was or was 
not open to the remarks the right hon. 
Gentleman has now made, this certainly 
is to be said—that by his own admission, 
not only now on the floor of the House, 
both by himself and of his Colleagues, 
in State despatches and otherwise, the 
work we did was good work, that pro- 
duced a state of things greatly for the 
benefit of Egypt, and greatly for the 
advancement of the prosperity of the 
people of that country. That being so, we 
have a right to come forward, having left 
things in that position, and say—‘‘ Why, 
if it was unsatisfactory, did you not alter 
or reverse it? If, on the other hand, 
it was satisfactory, why have you made 
this piece of work out of that which we 
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left in your hands?” I contend that it 
will be found, when we come closely to 
examine these matters, that, to a great 
extent, the miserable condition to which 
things have been brought is due, not to 
the action of the late Gevernment, but 
rather to the action, if we can call it 
action, of the present Government. I 
maintain that, from the beginning of 
the disturbances occasioned by the Mili- 
tary Party—of whom the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken in terms of just 
indignation—from the beginning of those 
disturbances the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has been such as not to meet the 
emergencies of the case, but, on the 
contrary, to cut away and to embarrass 
the means of resisting it in the hands of 
the Khedive. With whom were we to 
have acted ? When the late Government 
had to deal with a position of consider- 
able difficulty in reference to the change 
in the position of the late Khedive, his 
deposition, or rather his forced resigna- 
tion, at that time the Government of the 
day acted in cordial co-operation and 
concert with the Porte, as the Sovereign 
of the Khedive. But what has been 
the conduct of the present Government 
in regard to their relations with the 
Porte? They tell us they have looked 
to and desired that the Porte should 
exercise its Sovereign rights, in order to 
preserve peace in the Principality of 
Egypt. But how has the Porte been 
able to do it? The Government have 
hung upon its arm continually; they 
told the Porte that it was bound to 
exercise its functions; but they embar- 
rassed it by sending troops there, and 
by taking other measures for the exertion 
of force. How have they acted in rela- 
tion with France ? I think, if we look at 
the relations with France, and read the 
whole story of the negotiations, we shall 
see that there has been an entire case of 
the want of a real and effective under- 
standing between them. That is one of 
the points we put before them. They 
profess that we are in cordialco-operation 
with France. But when we ask—‘‘ What 
are you doing here—here is a difficult 
state of things growing up; what are 
you going to do?’’ The Government 
say— Do not inquire; we are in cordial 
co-operation with France; we agree to 
act together ; but, at the same time, we 
hold ourselves free with regard to any 
particular action that may be taken.” 
I do not believe that, from first to last, 
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there was anything that really could 
have been called an effective under- 
standing with Frarce, or that there was 
anything like an effective understanding 
between the two Powers. It was the 
sort of understanding that existed be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) and his Colleagues. 
They agreed to hold together; but they 
were not agreed upon any effective 
action. At the date when it was neces- 
sary that something should be done they 
fell apart in toto. I am sorry as to the 
manner in which the Government have 
acted throughout this matter. Theyhave, 
as it seems to me, taken exactly the 
most foolish and unwise course they 
could have taken, because they have 
fallen into the error of dawdling and 
endeavouring to succeed by their de- 
monstrations. A policy of demonstra- 
tion and dawdling is a most dangerous 
one. It may succeed, but it must be 
judged by results, and when we see 
what the result in this case has been, I 
am bound to say that we cannot form 
the best opinion either as to the wisdom 
or diplomacy of the Government. I 
am sorry that I have been forced to 
explain so much on account of the 
unnecessary attack which was made by 
the right hon. Gentleman upon his Pre- 
decessors. [Mr. Grapsrone dissented. | 
I see that the right hon. Gentleman 
shakes his head ; but he said something 
which was understood as an attack—and 
which we understood to be an endeavour 
to shift on to the Government which pre- 
ceded him the exclusive responsibility 
for the position into which things have 
got. I quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman in the appreciation which he 
has expressed of the great importance of 
putting down the military tyranny to 
which Egypt is subjected ; and I am pre- 
pared to say with him that the general 
course, not only of the late Government, 
but of any Government in this country 
for a considerable time, has been such as 
to make it impossible for us to look with 
indifference on such a state of things. 
The proceedings with regard to the Con- 
trol are, after all, but an incident in the 
general history of our dealings with 
Egypt. If we look back to the days of 
the old Capitulations, and the substitu- 
tion of judicial reform, even down to the 
time preceding Sir Stephen Cave’s Mis- 
sion, we shall see how the complications 
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arose in connection with the obligations 
of Egypt to thiscountry. Our claims on 
the tribute, for instance, were assigned, 
not under the late Government, but 
under a Government of which the right 
hon. Gentleman was a Member. It was 
assigned as a security for the debt which 
was created in 1850 and 1856. When 
we look at the other interests which 
England has in Egypt, independent of 
her great interest in the maintenance of 
the Suez Canal, we shall see how im- 
portant it was that Egypt should prosper 
and be peaceful ; that she should be con- 
tented and happy. I may say that I 
think the action which each successive 
Government has taken with regard to 
Egypt has been both justifiable and 
beneficial, and has entailed on us the 
obligations to which the right hon. 
Gentleman has adverted. And now I 
want to ask one or two questions about 
the present state of things. We have 
been told that the object of our joint 
mission is to put down tyranny and re- 
establish good government in Egypt. 
All that may be very excellent. But we 
want to know, as far as it is possible to 
tell us, what are the steps by which we 
are about to proceed? Weare about to 
go alone, with, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man says, the sympathy and moral sup- 
port, at all events, of every Power in 
Europe, and the aid of France to a 
limited extent. I think we ought to be 
told what is the attitude of other Govern- 
ments, and we ought to have some 
assurance with regard to France, and as 
to the extent of the moral support and 
sympathy which are said to exist. When 
we see that we are going into an enter- 
prize of such magnitude and importance, 
and when we are told that no other 
nation but one is going to stand by our 
side, and that one only to a limited 
extent, we ought to have some evidence 
to show that we are not acting alone 
without the assent of these Powers, but 
that we are acting as a mandatory of 
them. We are forced to ask these ques- 
tions, because the Government have not 
been very ready to tell us all that is 
going on. And I must say that with 
reference to the negotiations with the 
European Powers, and the representa- 
tions of the Conference, we are left, at 
a moment like this, in a condition of 
darkness, which I hope the Government 
will very speedily terminate. We also 
want to know, if we are to go alone, 
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what force is going to be employed, and 
if any contingent, and if so, what con- 
tingent is coming from any other part of 
the Empire? Are there to be any Indian 
troops? We have not heard one word 
about them from the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but the noble Lord the Secretary 
of State for India, in the early part of 
the evening, gave Notice of a Motion to 
show that it is intended to use Her 
Majesty’s Forces, and that some part of 
the expense is proposed to be charged 
upon India. I hope we shall be informed 
with regard to that matter, and how far 
it is their intention to draw upon the 
resources of that part of the Empire. I 
hope that an answer will be given to the 
Question suggested by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
—namely, whether it is intended to 
charge the expenses of the employment 
of these troops on the Indian or the 
British Exchequer? These are all points 
on which we desire to have information. 
I do not, at the present moment, desire to 
express any final opinion on the proposal 
made to us by the right hon. Gentleman. 
I think we have a right to ask for a 
short time to consider the proposal. I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman does not 
intend to press us to give a Vote to- 
night. Iam quite sure that whenever 
we get an explanation such as we want, 
and have aright to ask for, the House 
of Commons will approach the question 
in a spirit worthy of Englishmen, and 
that there will be no unnecessary delay 
or embarrassment when we are satisfied 
that we are right in the course we are 
pereaing. Before I sit down I should 
ike to ask whether there is any truth in 
the report which has reached this coun- 
try that the Conference is already dis- 
solved ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not heard, 
Sir, that there is any truth in that re- 
port. I was surprised when I found 
that the right hon. Gentleman meant to 
ask for time, because the right hon. 
Gentleman has already proceeded to 
make a partial reply to my speech. He 
entirely misunderstood what I said about 
Sir Stephen Cave. I quoted my own 
words, and those words had no reference 
to Sir Stephen Cave, but to a scheme 
which was not his, but one which the 
late Government aired at one time, but 
which they did not act upon so long as 
Lord Derby remained at the Foreign 
Office. I never said or implied that the 
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functions of the Control were extended. 
The difference was this. The Control 
was established upon the authority of 
the English and French Governments, 
and, being so established, the Controllers 
were not dismissable by the Egyptian 
Rulers without the consent of England 
and France. A more extraordinary in- 
terference with the affairs of a foreign 
country cannot be conceived. I have 
made no attempt to exempt the present 
Government from responsibility for each 
and every step they have taken, and I 
defended them upon all the points on 
which I thought their policy has been 
challenged. But, I say, follow up those 
points; try them one by one, and if you 
follow them up, you will then, in my 
opinion, come to a certain epoch, which 
is the true origin of all that has since 
happened. That is, I apprehend, a per- 
fectly fair method of proceeding. The 
right hon. Gentleman went so far as to 
say I made an attack upon the late Go- 
vernment, when I said expressly I was 
called upon neither to approve nor con- 
demn, and I went out of my way to say 
that the Control had done good to the 
people of Egypt, and that is the reward 
which I receive for such an acknowledg- 
ment. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
has taken that course; but if he desires 
that time should be taken, I shall not 
resist his proposal, and therefore I will 
not oppose the Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
did not make any Motion to report Pro- 
gress. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Ifsucha Motion 
is made I shall not resist it. [An hon. 
Memser: The Indian troops.| The ex- 
planation which I have given to-night 
is a strictly limited one. The proper 
time for explanations in regard to Indian 
troops will be when my noble Friend 
makes his Motion. My explanations to- 
night have been limited, and I do not 
attempt to describe the whole of our 
course on this subject. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had one question to put to the right hon. 
Gentleman. Was the Vote of Credit 
now proposed to be strictly limited to 
the expenses of the troops to be sent 
from this country? Did it include any- 
thing for the expenses of the troops to 
be sent from India ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In nosense what- 
ever. I stated that in my statement as 
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clearly as I could. It is entirely for 
the troops to be sent from this ooun- 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELLsaid, there 
was one more question he should like to 
ask. For what period had the expenses 
been calculated which they were now 
asked to vote? They were told that it 
was to be a large expedition; that 
20,000 or 23,000 men were to be sent out 
to Egypt. It must be borne in mind 
that they were being sent to a very ex- 

ensive part of the world; and it might 

e fairly assumed that the sum of 
£2,300,000, now asked for for military 
operations in Africa, would not last very 
long. He should, therefore, be glad to 
be told for what period the Vote was 
calculated. It would be a great satis- 
faction to find that the expedition could 
be conducted without a further appeal 
to the Exchequer. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Perhaps I had 
better answer the question of the hon. 
Gentleman. The amount required to be 
taken for the Army—and I have no 
means at present of checking the details 
—has been calculated forthe period which 
those who advise the Government in 
military matters consider would be suf- 
ficient to complete operations. It is 
designed to cover a period of three 
months. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was not going 
to enter into any open question, or to 
follow the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister. All he de- 
sired was to ask for information on one 
point. The right hon. Gentleman, in 
vindicating the course of action of the 
Government up to the present time, had 
made a statement to the effect that the 
terrible state of things in Alexandria 
was owing to action entirely apart from 
that of Her Majesty’s Navy. Now, was 
it not the fact that the Government had 
received a distinct warning from various 
sources as to the unavoidable result of 
that course of action ? It was not denied 
that Major Tulloch sent home distinct 
information to the Government to this 
effect. Now, who was Major Tulloch? 
He was a gentleman of unquestionable 
ability and of great experience, who had 
lived in Alexandria for a considerable 
time, and who was sent out by the 
Government for the purpose of collectin 
information. Major Tulloch did sen 
home detailed information to the Go- 
vernment on the subject, upon which 
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the Government might have acted, and 
by means of which some of the horrible 
consequences which had ensued might 
have been avoided. He wanted to know 
if that was the fact or not; and, if it was 
the fact, whether the Government would 
not lay on the Table of the House of 
Commons whatever information, if there 
was any, that had been forwarded to 
them by Major Tulloch? In the de- 
spatches which had been laid upon the 
Table there was information to show 
that most unquestionably did the British 
residents in Alexandria call on Her 
Majesty’s Government to provide suffi- 
cient means for the protection of life and 
power. It was also stated that the 

ombardment of the forts would, in all 
probability, result in serious danger to 
the European population, and in re- 
gard to which the Government ought to 
have been prepared. | Mr. GrapsTone : 
Will the hon. Gentleman read the de- 
spatch?] In one of the despatches it 
was stated that there was every rea- 
son to fear a recurrence of the horrors 
which had taken place; that the Euro- 
peans in Alexandria were absolutely 
defenceless, and that they had not the 
means of retiring, as in order to reach 
the harbour they would have to run the 
gauntlet of the guns through the streets. 
The despatch added that when the forts 
were disabled there would commence a 
great danger for Europeans. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would order 
the rest of the despatch to be given. He 
was sorry to find that the right hon. 
Gentleman had left the House, because 
this was a despatch which he under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to desire 
him to read, and he wished the right 
hon. Gentleman to hear the rest of the 
despatch. The despatch went on to 
say— 

‘Then would commence a period of great 
danger for Europeans, who would be at the 
mercy of the soldiers, exasperated by defeat, 
while the British Admiral could not risk his men 
ashore, because his whole available force for 
landing purposes did not exceed 300 men.” 


He (Mr. Chaplin) was bound to say, 
quite apart from the information which 
might or might not have been supplied 
by Major Tulloch to the Government— 
and he hoped the Committee would be 
distinctly told to-night that the informa- 
tion which had been supplied would be 
laid on the Table—he was bound to say 
that, quite apart from that information, 
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there was contained in the despatch he |the Government would lay it on the 
had read sufficient to induce him to be- | Table ? 
lieve that the Government had ample Mr. CHILDERS: That was not the 
warning of the fearful consequences subject of Major Tulloch’s employment. 
likely to ensue from the bombardment, |He might send over his opinion as to 
which fearful consequences actually did | the politics of the Cabinet; but that 
ensue, and which Her Majesty’s Go- | would have nothing to do with the pur- 
vernment took no sufficient means to | pose for which he was sent out. He 
prevent. These were points upon which | was sent to Alexandria for a specific 
he hoped the Government would give | purpose — namely, to give Sir Beau- 
the Committee distinct information and |champ Seymour local information—in- 
full explanation before the debate was formation in regard to Alexandria and 
closed that night. ‘the neighbourhood. Beyond that, he 

Mr. CHILDERS: I thought I had had no other duties to perform, and I 
answered the Question put to me by the | can certainly give no other answer than 
hon. Member in reference to Major | that which I have already given. 
Tulloch the other day. What I said; Mr. GOSCHEN said, he thought there 
then was, that Major Tulloch was neither | ought to be an understanding whether 
the agent nor the adviser of the Govern- | the debate was to be continued, or Pro- 
ment in any sense. Major Tulloch was| gress was to be reported. The ques- 
an officer on the Staff at Portsmouth, | Gone involved were of great importance, 
and, having a considerable local know- | and a desultory discussion of this nature 
ledge of Alexandria and the neighbour- would only prejudice them. LEither 
hood, he was sent by me to Sir Beau~4 the debate should proceed regularly, 
champ Seymour to give him information if that was the general feeling, or it 
about Alexandria and its vicinity. He} should be brought to a close. He felt 
was simply attached to Sir Beauchamp | very strongly the disadvantageous cha- 
Seymour for that purpose before the |racter of a desultory discussion of this 
bombardment commenced. He was not | kind. 
sent as the agent of the Government, nor; Coronet STANLEY said, he had 
as their adviser, to Sir Beauchamp Sey- | understood the Prime Minister to say 
mour ; but it was felt that his local know- | that he would not be indisposed, if there 
ledge might be useful to the Admiral. | was a general desire on the part of the 
I have already made that statement. ;Committee, to consent to an adjourn- 
Whatever information Major Tulloch | ment of the discussion. He thought the 
pussessed in regard to the neighbour- right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
hood of Alexandria he gave to Sir Beau- down (Mr. Goschen) only expressed the 
champ Seymour, but he was never asked | feeling of a great many Members on 
to advise Her Majesty’s Government on | both sidesof the House. The statement 
naval or military operations. Therefore; which had been made by the Prime 
it is not my duty, and it would be estab- | Minister was one of such extreme im- 
lishing an extraordinary precedent if, | portance, and was made under such cir- 
having appointed an officer for that pur- | cumstances, that it was most desirable 
pose, I was to allow myself to be cate- | the House should have time to consider 
chized about his personal opinions on jall the various and important issues 
subjects which were altogether beyond | which were involved ; and he had, there- 
the sphere of his duty. fora, ventured to rise for the purpose of 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that was not the asking the Government until what day 
question. He had not asked for what | it would be convenient to adjourn the 
purpose Major Tulloch had been ap- | debate ? 
pointed, or to whom he was credited, or| Mr. GLADSTONE: I propose to take 
what special powers he might have at it to-morrow; but, perhaps, the best 
this moment. What he did ask was, | course would be for me to withdraw the 
whether Major Tulloch did not send | Motion I have made. 
home information to the Government! Srr R. ASSHETON OROSS asked if 
that probably a bombardment, unsup- | it was proposed that the House should 
orted by troops, would result in the | meet to-morrow, at 2 o’clock? 

orrible state of things which had since) Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 
been witnessed at Alexandria? Hehad|) Mr. ONSLOW said, he hoped the 
further asked whether, if Major Tulloch | Government would tell the Committee 
did send home information to that effect, ' exactly the number of troops it was pro- 
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posed to bring from India, and the esti- 
mated cost. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: To-morrow. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, the question 
would not come on to-morrow ; the noble 
Marquess the Secretary for India (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had given No- 
tice that he would not move his Resolution 
until after the present debate had closed. 
He thought the House and the country 
ought to know as soon as possible what 
the precise number of troops was that 
Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
send to Egypt, not only from this coun- 
try, but from India, and the estimated 
cost of the expedition. It was a matter 
of the highest importance that this in- 
formation should be given. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: I 
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Errington), who was not long ago em- 
ployed as an unofficial agent at Rome. 
There were also the cases of Sir William 
Gregory and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who 
had been unofficial agents in Egypt ; and 
now they were told that Major Tulloch 
was an unofficial agent. He had no 
doubt that the right hon. Gentleman was 
right in saying that Major Tulloch was 
an unofficial agent; but he had not 
asked exactly what the opinions of Major 
Tulloch were, but whether the whole 
story, as it appeared in The Times, was 
true or not? He wished to remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of the last 
portion of the story as it appeared in 
the letter of Zhe Times’ Correspondent. 
The Times’ Correspondent related the 


the Mediterranean, 





whole of his conversation with Major 


do not think it is desirable that the House | Tulloch, in order to show that the Go- 
should ask at the present moment for | vernment themselves had received from 
exact information as to the number of | their own trusted agent recommenda- 
the troops. The exact composition of tions of a course of action which would 
the force to come from India is still under | have saved the whole of Alexandria. 
the consideration of the War Office. I | ‘‘ Why,” asked Zhe Times’ Correspondent, 
may state, however, that, as the hon. |“ have they failed to adopt it?’’ That 
Member is aware, tolerably accurate in-| was the point of his (Lord Eustace 
formation has been given in the news- | Cecil’s) Question. He wished to show 
papers. A force—I think it is called a | that the Government had received such 
division—amounting to between 7,000 | information as they were stated in The 
and 10,000 men, has been warned for | 7imes newspaper to have received. But 
service in India, and the Government of | he got no answer.to that Question. He 
India are prepared at short notice to! did not care whether it was from Major 
supplement it if neeessary. I am afraid | Tulloch, or from anyone else, that the 
I shall not be able even to-morrow to | Government received the information. 
state the exact cost; butany information | The material point was, whether they 
which I may be able to give will be | did receive such information. If the Go- 
most appropriately given when I move | vernment were really warned, as he was 
the Vote. | informed, several weeks before, that it 

Lorp EUSTACE CEOIL said, that; would be a very improper thing to 
asa great deal had been said about a/| attempt to bombard the forts of Alex- 
Question which he had asked the other | andria without being prepared to land a 





day, he thought it only fair to say that 
he got no answer from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for War. He 
had drawn the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman to a passage in Zhe Times. 
It was not necessary for him to read the 
passage; but the Secretary for War, in 
answer to the Question, simply stated, 
as far as he (Lord Eustace Cecil) under- 
stood him, that there was no accredited 
agent of the Government whatever in 
Egypt, and that he did not in any way 
consider Major Tulloch an accredited 
military agent. But there were official 
agents and non-official agents. They had 
had instances on more than one occasion 
of unofficial agents being employed by 
the Government. There was the case 
of the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 


Mr. Onslow 


force on those shores, he asserted, ad- 
visedly, that the Government were most 
culpable in not paying attention to that 
advice. His Question did not turn upon 
the fact that Major Tulloch was or was 
not an accredited officer; but whether 
the Government did or did not receive 
the information contained in the state- 
ment in Zhe Times? And to that Question 
he received no answer. They had had 
on that side of the House, on more than 
one occasion, to complain of the manner 
in which Questions had been answered 
by Members of the Government. A 
Question was put to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman) 
the other day by his right hon. and 
gallant Friend (Sir John Hay) as to 
what had happened to the guns of the 
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Alexandra during the bombardment. 
His right hon. and gallant Friend was 
naturally very much interested in that 
Question, and he (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
could not, for his own part, see that it 
was at all an improper Question to put. 
Negotiations were going on in Europe, 
and any facts of this kind could not long 
be concealed. But the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Admiralty refused 
to answer the Question; and yet to-day 
he found a full statement of the damage 
done to the guns in the newspapers. 
He held in his hand an extract showing 
exactly what had happened, from which | 
it appeared that in one case one of the | 
tubes had burst, and that neither of the | 
accidents was very serious. In point of 
fact, one of the guns was perfectly ser- 
viceable shortly after the accident. He 
merely mentioned this to show that the 
Secretary to the Admiralty could have 
given an answer if he had chosen with- 
out any detriment whatever to the Public 
Service. It was only fair and right that 
such information, if it could be supplied, 
should be given. He hoped that when 
Questions of this kind were asked, the 
occupants of the Front Bench would 
treat hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House with the same con- 
sideration and courtesy with which the 
Opposition treated them three or four 
years ago. At that time a great many 
Questions were put to the late Adminis- 
tration—Questions of a grave character 
which it was sometimes difficult to 
answer without injury to the Public 
Service ; Questions which did not always 
display a great amount of discretion on 
the part of those who put them; but he 
challenged any hon. Gentleman to show 
that they were not invariably answered | 
with perfect frankness. On two or three 
occasions the Opposition had a right to 
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Alexandria?’’ I said, ‘No; not until 
Sir Archibald Alison arrived.”” When 
he arrived he was, of course, the agent of 
the Government. I was then asked if 
Major Tulloch was an agent for the 
Government? and I stated ‘‘No;” that 
he was neither the agent nor the adviser 


|of the Government, but a subordinate 


officer on the Staff at Portsmouth who 
knew Alexandria, and was sent out to 
give local information to Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour as to the geographical features 
of Alexandria and the neighbourhood. 
Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman allow me to correct 


jhim? I only asked if any communica- 


tion had been received from an agent of 
the Government, and, if so, what was 
the date of it? I never said a word 
about Major Tulloch. 

Mr. CHILDERS: Quite so; but the 
noble Lord referred to the paragraph in 
The Times in which Major Tulloch’s name 
was mentioned. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL : But I never 
got any answer. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, that what the 
House had a right to complain of was, 
that information was given to the news- 
papers before it was given to the House, 
and apparently by Members of the 
Government. Indeed, information had 
been given to the newspapers which had 
been refused to the House—such as the 
information alluded to by his noble 
Friend (Lord Eustace Cecil) with re- 
ference to the Question he (Sir John 
Hay) had put to the Secretary to the 
Admiralty as to the guns reported to 
have burst on board the Alexandra. If 
the guns were inefficient, there could 
have been no harm in saying so; if they 
were not inefficient, it would be satis- 
factory to the country to know the fact. 
At the present moment the hon. Gentle- 








Members of the Government answered | man the Secretary to the Admiralty had 
Questions, and especially on the occasion | a large Vote of £350,000 for new guns 
to which reference had been made in| in connection with the Naval Ordnance, 
the course of the present debate. _and it was only right and proper that 

Mr. CHILDERS asked what Ques- | the House should knowhow theordnance 
tion had been put to him which he had | at present in the possession of the Navy 
not answered ? | stood its work at the bombardment. The 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: The Ques- | hon. Gentleman, however, snubbed him, 
tion respecting an accredited military and said it was a Question he had no 
agent at Alexandria. | right to ask, and that it would be disad- 

Mr. CHILDERS: I answered the | vantageous to the Public Service to give 
Questions put to me by the noble Lord} a reply. He was bound to say that he 
categorically, and if my manner was not | had always received the greatest possible 
courteous I am very sorry for it. The | courtesy from the right hon. Gentleman 
first Question was—‘‘ Had the Govern- now Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
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Trevelyan) when he filled the Office of 
Secretary to the Admiralty. He had 
questioned the right hon Gentleman 
frequently upon naval matters, and was 
always treated with courtesy. Indeed, 
the replies of the right hon Gentleman 
were always given in a candid manner, 
respectful to the House, and were of the 
greatest advantage to the Service. He 
trusted that the hon. Gentleman the 
present Secretary would, in future, follow 
the same course; and that when a naval 
officer—there were not many in the 
House at the present moment—put a 
Question in regard to a matter upon 
which he was competent to form an 
opinion, the hon. Gentleman would at 
least reply in a courteous manner to the 
appeal made to him. He (Sir John 

ay) was sure the Committee would see 
that when a sum of £350,000 was about 
to be voted for the purpose of providing 
Naval Ordnance, they ought to know 
whether the existing Naval Ordnance was 
of a character the public could rely 
upon. With all courtesy and kindness 
towards his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, he wished to say that the 
House had a perfect right to receive in- 
formation on subjects of that character. 
He would only add, in reference to the 
Notice he had given to delay the Vote 
for Naval Ordnance, that he should not 
put the Committee to the trouble of dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, the right hon. and gallant Baronet 
had said a great deal about a want of 
courtesy shown him. He should be the 
last person in the House to wish to have 
discourtesy attributed to him. If he 
had ever said anything in the nature of 
what had been called a ‘‘snub,’”’ he 
should be ready to apologize; but it was 
never his intention to say it. There was 
a distinction between answering Ques- 
tions put from one Member to another in 
the House, and anything relating to the 

ublic interest. The Government had 
ada great many Questions addressed 
to them since he had the honour of fill- 
ing his present Office—Questions, ad- 
dressed to the transactions at Alexandria, 
and in reference to the presence of the 
Fleet in Egyptians waters, which ap- 
eared to himself and those with whom 
e consulted it would be injurious to 
the public interest to answer. State- 
ments had appeared in the newspapers, 
perhaps rather tending to throw dis- 
credit on the Service, and these, on many 
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occasions, had been immediately em- 
bodied in a Question, and the Govern- 
ment were asked whether or not such 
statements were true. He quite ad- 
mitted that in some of the operations in 
which they were engaged there might, in 
some instances, be little danger in com- 
municating information; but he would 
ask the House whether it was a good 
precedent that, being engaged in active 
operations of war, or in immediate pre- 
parations for suchoperations, any sort of 
Question a Member might choose to ask 
must be at once answered by the Govern- 
ment under penalty of being accused of 
a want of courtesy ? He could only say 
to his right hon. and gallant Friend that 
he had no intention of behaving dis- 
courteously to him, or to anyone. Now, 
with regard to the two guns mentioned. 
As a matter of fact, he believed there 
were three guns injured on board the 
Alexandra; and why, it was asked, was 
not full information given of the amount 
of damage, and how the guns stood the 
work? The first reason was that the 
Government did not know, and that was 
a substantial reason in itself. And how 
could it be expected they should know 
two days after an engagement? Of the 
manner, the nature, and the effect of 
the injury, the Government were not yet 
in possession of the information, and 
therefore he might be excused, he 
thought, from attempting to give a 
hypothetical answer. And he would 
submit to the House, with the greatest 
deference, even if the Government had 
known, it was undesirable immediately to 
make public, and without full inquiry, 
damages of this sort. He thought he 
was justified, inthe circumstances, even 
if he had full information, in declining 
to give an answer. 

Sm JOHN HAY said, he accepted 
the hon. Gentleman’s statement, and 
thanked him for the expressions he had 
used. He supposed he might gather 
from the statement that the apparently 
communicative paragraph in The Times 
did not come from the Admiralty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, no communicative paragraph had 
been sent from the Admiralty. Nothing 
would be communicated to the news- 
papers by the Admiralty that would not 

e stated in the House. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, this de- 
sultory discussion was scarcely worthy 
of the gravity of the subject. It ought 
to be announced whether the debate was 
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to proceed or not. If the Government 
really wished to adjourn it, they should 
do so. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: The Question be- 
fore the Committee is, that the Vote be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, then that 
should be done. These comparatively 
insignificant and not particularly rele- 
vant topics were unfitted to the gravity 
of the subject and the dignity of the 
House. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he desired 
to say a word on the question of the pay- 
ment of the Indian Forces out of the In- 
dian Revenue. That question had been 
alluded to by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) and others. He 
was sorry not to see the Postmaster Ge- 
neral in his place at the moment, and he 
hoped that there would be a full dis- 
cussion of this subject. It seemed to 
him that this question was decidedly an 
Imperial question, and that they were 
not justified in taxing the already over- 
taxed people of India for the payment 
of Imperial expenses. He was glad his 
hon. Friend the Member for Guildford 
(Mr. Onslow) had given a Notice on the 
subject. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is discussing a Vote down for to- 
morrow ; it is not before us now. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the point 
had been alluded to by others, and he 
only wished to say that when the ques- 
tion arose, he should give his cordial sup- 
port to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Masor DICKSON asked if the Go- 
vernment had received any recent tele- 
grams from Egypt which they could 
communicate to the House ? 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that none had 
been received that evening. 

Mr. ASHMEAD -BARTLETT said, 
he desired to refer for a moment to the 
statement in Zhe Zimes, and the answer 
in reference to it given to the noble 
Lord the Member for West Essex (Lord 
Eustace Cecil). That reply was a remark- 
able instance of the Minister for War’s 
answers, and he took notice at the time 
of the words used. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that a distinguished 
and experienced officer was specially 
sent by the Minister for War to Alex- 
andria and the seat of operations to 
advise the Commander -in-Chief, Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, with regard to the 
condition of Alexandria, and, of course, 
in regard to the events happening or 
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likely to happen, and yet in the same 
breath he stated that this distinguished 
officer was not an agent of the Govern- 
| ment, not an accredited official agent. 
He also declined to state whether the 
| War Office had received, directly or in- 
‘directly, through Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
}mour or through Major Tulloch, that 
information which every Member of the 
| House was morally certain they did re- 
|ceive—namely, that to undertake the 
_bombardment of Alexundria without a 
landing force to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy, would necessarily doom the 
city to destruction. The country would 
form its own opinion of the motives that 
made the right hon. Gentleman unwill- 
ing to commit the Government to an 
admission that they had received the 
information. They must have received 
such information not only from Major 
Tulloch, but from Mr. Cookson, the 
acting Consul, and probably from Sir 
Edward Malet, and they certainly knew 
it from communications from the leading 
British inhabitants of Alexandria. For 
days, for weeks, before, they had boen 
told that that would happen which had 
happened. They were told so by in- 
habitants who had been in Alexandria 
for decades, and who knew perfectly 
well what would be the course of events. 
Then the Prime Minister had asked, how 
was it possible to adopt any other course 
than the bombardment, and how, in 
loyalty to the Powers, could a force be 
landed? But how, then, was it not dis- 
loyal now? If it was disloyal to the 
Powers, to the Conference, to the Porte, 
to send a force on the 11th of July, how 
was it legitimate or loyal to land a 
force a few days later? Last Thursday 
it was stated there were 6,000 or 7,000 
troops in Alexandria. What was the ob- 
ject of this force? Was it with the vain 
and hopeless attempt to make the hand- 
to-mouth, drifting policy of the Govern- 
ment consistent with their statements 
in the House, that their policy was to 
protect life and property? The argu- 
ment of the Prime Minister failed, be- 
cause if such action was disloyal on 
July 11th, when it would have been 
effective, it was no less disloyal now. 
He hoped the hon. Members who had 
taken up the question as to Major Tul- 
loch’s statement would press for an 
answer, which the House had a right 
to demand. 

Mr. GOURLEY said, he would now 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty a 
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Question which he had down for that consequences of their policy and the 
evening, but which, in deference to the | imminent danger to life and property in 
wishes of the Prime Minister, he did | Alexandria from the absence of a land- 
not put before. He wished to inquire | ing force, he was performing no business 
if the Secretary to the Admiralty could | of his. These were the words of the 
inform the House what vessels had been | right hon. Gentleman—it was no busi- 
told off for the purpose of convoying our ness of Major Tulloch’s to warn the 
merchant ships through the Suez Canal, Government of the consequences of the 
and also what vessels had been told off bombardment. It was the most singular 
for the same duty by other Powers? Last application of Spanish etiquette to this 
week the hon. Gentleman stated, in an- | country he had come in contact with. A 
swer to his Question, that an Italian | Spanish King was once unpleasantly 
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man-of-war had acted as convoy. He 
would like to ascertain exactly what was 
being done in protecting the vast amount 
of commerce which this country had 
passing through theCanal. The Prime 
Minister had said that something would 
probably be done for the protection of 
the Canal; but what he was anxious 
to know was, what the English Govern- 
ment were really doing at the present 
moment for the purpose of convoying 
our commerce? Rumours had arisen of 
attacks by Arabs, and the Government 
had not stated what precautions had 
been taken to prevent such. The Ques- 
tion was one which, in the interests of 
commerce, demanded a specific state- 
ment on the part of the Government. 
Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he must pursue his réle of reticence 
and decline to tell his hon. Friend all 
the particulars for which he asked. He 
could perfectly understand his anxiety 
and that of others interested in the 
enormous amount of commerce pass- 
ing through the Canal; but he could 
only say that from all he could hear 
there had been no danger of disturbance 
of the traffic yet, and the authorities on 
the spot considered the arrangements 
made and the force they possessed suffi- 
cient for purposes of protection. He 
could not give particulars of the Bri- 
tish or other vessels there. It would not 
be desirable to give such information. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, so far as he 
could gather from the explanation of 
the Secretary for War of the reasons 
why the Government did not listen to 
the warnings of Major Tulloch, it was 
one of the most singular defences of a 
Government policy it had ever been his 
fate to hear. If he was not mistaken, 
the defence of the Government for not 
listening to the warnings of Major 
Tulloch was that Major Tulloch was | 
sent out to Egypt in a totally differ- 
ent position ; and when Major Tulloch 
warned the Government of the probable | 
dir. Gourley 





near a blazing fire ; but because the 
proper official was not present to put up 
a screen, His Majesty was allowed to 
roast. In a similar manner it seemed 
not to have been Major Tulloch’s posi- 
tion to put up the screen at Alexandria, 
and the Government considered that 
Major Tulloch’s presumption in trying 
to do that which was no business of his 
justified the Government in taking no 
notice of Major Tulloch’s warning. This 
was the logical position assumed by the 
Government. For his own part, he 
entered his protest against the theory 
which had been enforced in the House, 
that the Arabs or the Egyptian Army set 
fire to Alexandria. He had no doubt 
whatever that, in the despair and exas- 
peration of the moment, the work of 
conflagration was probably extended by 
the desperate Arab population; but he 
was perfectly certain of this, that the 
shells from the English Fleet originally 
set fire to Alexandria before a single 
incendiary extended the ccanflagration. 
[ Cries of ‘No, no!” ] The declarations 
of hon. Members opposite, some of whom 
had not taken the trouble to make 
certain of the facts, would not move him 
from his assertion that the shells from 
the English guns set fire to Alexandria 
hours before any incendiary assisted the 
work. When the manner in which the 
Fleet fought the fortifications was con- 
sidered it would be seen how, without 
attributing any blame to the action ef 
the Fleet, it occurred. The Jnflexible 
fired on the forts from a distance of from 
3,000 to 5,000 yards, and the slightest 
possible change in the elevation would 


be equal to a very wide deviation from 


the mark and would be sufficient to 
hurl the 1,700-lb. shells right into the 
centre of the town—if they missed the 
forts at the water’s edge they must 
inevitably go into the town. The ma- 
nager of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank, with 
60 or 70 other Europeans, were wit- 
nesses of the fact that the shells of the 
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Fleet in several cases fell into, and in a 
large number of cases went over, the 
town. Denials of this were of no use, 
because he knew that reports on the 
subject had been sent in from foreign 
officers who were witnesses of the bom- 
bardment, and these reports were in the 
possession of all the Governments of 
Europe; so if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment wished to escape the blame of 
setting fire to Alexandria in a time of 
peace, they must choose some other line 
of argument than that their shells did 
not hit the town. They did strike the 
General Hospital, where the Geneva 
flag was flying—unintentionally he had 
no doubt—they did strike the English 
church ; they struck the Arab quarter. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER rose to Order. 
Had these remarks any connection with 
the Question before the Committee ? 

Toz CHAIRMAN: The Vote is not 
yet withdrawn, and the hon. Member is 
in Order if he persists, though the right 
hon. Gentleman wishes to withdraw the 
Vote. 

Mr. O’DONNELLE said, this interrup- 
tion did more credit to the worthy Alder- 
man’s patriotism than to his knowledge 
of the Rules of the House. He could 
understand the natural desire of every 
Englishman to throw a cloak over the 
black deeds of the 11th July. He would 
not dwell upon it, for it would be fully 
examined in the further progress of dis- 
cussion. But he was struck by the state- 
ment of the Premier, in which he laid 
severe stress on the calling together of 
the Chamber of Egyptian Notables with- 
out the previous consent of Tewfik Pasha. 
On that he would remind the Committee 
it was a question with which Turkish 
allegiance and Mohammedan law had a 
great deal todo. The previous conduct 
and actions of Tewfik in authorizing the 
despatch of a foreign Fleet, with pos- 
sibly hostile motives, to Alexandria, and 
his conduct in accepting a menacing 
declaration from England and France 
ordering him, under penalty of force 
majeure, to dismiss certain officers and 
Egyptian Ministers, made Tewfik de 
facto a traitor to the Sovereign of Turkey. 
That was a fact that created a powerful 
effect in Constantinople—that, before 
Arabi took any steps to oppose the 
authority of the Khedive, the Khedive 
had violated his allegiance both as a 
Mussulman and a Civil servant of the 
Sultan of Turkey. One reason why the 
Government could not get the Sultan to 
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act decisively was because the Sultan 
was convinced that, before Arabi took 
any steps to defend Egyptian nationality 
against foreign invasion, the Khedive 
had violated his allegiance and become 
an ally of the enemies of Islam and 
Turkey. He also observed a strong 
statement in the Premier’s speech to the 
effect that it was only in default of 
Turkish intervention that Her Majesty’s 
Government determined on the course 
they had taken. But he was unable to 
see any signs of urging upon the Turkish 
Government to intervene, except under 
conditions that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ought to have known it was impos- 
sible the Caliph Sultan could satisfy. 
So far from the Sultan being opposed to 
intervention in Egypt, his interest as 
Suzerain would have prompted it. So 
far from Her Majesty’s Government 
trying to counteract his disinclination 
to intervene, in the accounts and the 
despatches the House had before it the 
Government opposed to the utmost of 
their ability any design of the Sultan to 
intervene in Egypt, except under con- 
ditions that the Sultan Caliph could not 
accept. So late as the 18th May, Lord 
Dufferin reported, in his despatch to 
Lord Granville, that he had taken ad- 
vantage of a visit paid to him by the 
Turkish Foreign Minister to do what? 
To recommend the Sultan to intervene ? 
No; but to remonstrate against the 
alleged preparations for a Turkish expe- 
dition to Egypt. So that, when Her 
Majesty’s Government tried to allege 
Turkish inaction as an excuse for their 
action, they were met by the fact that 
their statement was contradicted by their 
own Official papers. Her Majesty's Go- 
vernment must have known, if they had 
any knowledge of Eastern Courts, that 
it was absolutely impossible for the 
Sultan to intervene in one of his own 
Provinces as the mere mandatory of the 
infidel Powers of Europe. At this pre- 
sent moment, in consequence of the 
action of the Government, the Mussul- 
man feeling at the back of Arabi was 
very strong, as strong, perhaps, as that 
at the back of the Sultun himself. He 
could not accept it, in the slightest degree, 
as a defence or explanation that a num- 
ber of European Powers favoured or 
supported the action of the Government. 
The interests of foreign Powers were 
not the interests of England in the East. 
It was part of their policy to see Eng- 
land impose conditions upon the Sultan. 
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He. knew how useless it was for him to 
make this protest. He had addressed 
the House in protest against former mea- 
sures under the present and the former 
Government. Only two days , Her 
Majesty’s Government decided that: the 
South African Act was to be allowed to 
lapse; and he remembered, when he op- 
posed that Act, he was treated with 
scorn, and his opposition was regarded 
as wilful, idle Obstruction, though it so 
happened that he was well acquainted 
with South African affairs. Two months 
ago, he had, in the course of debate, 
ventured to warn the Government that 
the course taken was calculated to im- 
peril matters, and he was left to the 
suave assurances of the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs that his forebodings 
were unfounded; but now it appeared 
that what were called ‘gloomy fore- 
bodings”’ were true, and the optimist 
assurances of the Under Secretary turned 
out to be unfounded. He had failed to 
find any justification for the statement 
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that the riot at Alexandria on June 11 | 
was anything but what he had re-| 


peatedly stated it to be—the outcome of 
a desperate riot between Arabs, Greeks, 
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; Wherever the name of Allah was in- 
| voked curses would be rained on the 
heads of Englishmen. Not long ago 
there was a solemn consultation among 
Mussulmans in India as to whether 
Mahommedans were bound in true alle- 

iance to the English Sovereign of Hin- 

ostan, and Mussulman Doctors being 
consulted came to the resolution that 
so friendly and impartial had been the 
action of England towards Mahomme- 
dans, so just had been their conduct and 
) friendly their relations with the Padi- 
shah, that Mussulmans, without any 
violence to their religious principles, 
could, and ought to, yield loyal, law- 
abiding allegiance to the English Sove- 
reign. That binding consultation of the 
Doctors of Islam, which ranged the forces 
of Islam on the side of English rule 
in India, had been dissipated for ever by 
the shells of the Jnflexible that burst over 
Alexandria. In reply to a Question of 
his, the Government denied that the 
shells had done any damage to the town 
of Alexandria; and he was tempted to 
inquire what was the amount of destruc- 
| tion which was likely, in the views of 


artilleryists, to be caused by the explo- 
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and Maltese, in which European roughs| sion of a 1,700-Ib. shell amidst the 
were aggressors, and in which four Arab | houses of an Oriental town. But even 
lives were taken for every one Euro- | thoughitwasassumed that these 1,700-Ib. 
pean. A foreign writer acquainted with | shells had no influence in creating the 
the facts estimated the number of Arabs | conflagration, they had, at any rate, de- 
killed as 600 or 700. No misconception | stroyed for ever the alliance which had 
of facts could get over this—that wher- | lasted now for nearly a century between 
ever a force of troops was under Arabi’s | the Mohammedan Power in the East and 
command, and he was allowed to control | the more or less Christian Power of the 
matters, there European life was safe.| West. After Egypt had been occupied, 
So long as Arabi and his troops ruled in | after Arabi had been conquered and, if 
any part of Egypt, previous to the ag- | British chivalry had its way, had been 
gressions of Her Majesty’s Government, | hanged—for British chivalry had a pe- 
there European life and property were | culiar way of exhibiting itself under 
safe; the anarchy in Egypt was the direct some circumstances—after all that had 
result of the intervention of Her Ma- | been done, a greater difficulty remained 
jesty’s Government. The Government | before the Government. Never did an 
were now entering on a course of aggres- | English Minister make a greater mis- 
sion in Egypt, and he had very little | take if he fancied that Europe meant 
doubt that Her Majesty’s Forces would | more than to further complications for 
be quite successful in scattering the English policy, and to further embarrass 
forces of Arabi; and he had no doubt | England’s position, by egging England 





that Her Majesty’s Forces would in time, 
perhaps in a short time, reduce the 
whole of Egypt to obedience to such 
order as reigned in Warsaw. But after 
Arabi was driven from the field, and 
after the Egyptian forces were scattered, 
the whole of the problem in reality re- 
mained to be solved, and the whole 
Eastern Mussulman world would be en- 
listed in hatred of the English pirates. 


Hr. O Donnell 


on to the work she was now undertaking 
in Egypt. At this moment it was said 
that questions about the future position 
of Holland and Luxembourg towards the 
| German Empire were among the little 
|matters with which Prince Bismarck 
| would approach England as a quid pro 
quo, and as determining his attitude to- 
wards proceedings in the Kast. Austria 
would make her claim—— 
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Tut CHAIRMAN: The hon. Member 
is going very far from the Question ; he 
must not discuss other matters than those 
connected with the Vote. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he intended 
to say but a few words to show that the 
policy of the Government was not a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, but was the begin- 
ning of evils. He felt the same confidence 
with which he predicted, five years ago, 
that the South African Act would not be 
a solution but a beginning of difficulties 
in South Africa — that the policy in 
Egypt was the beginning of difficulties 
in Europe. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would appeal to the Committee to do 
one thing or the other. It was not the 
wish or desire of the Government that 
the debate should be postponed—the 
desire of the Government was that the 
debate should go on that night; but, in 
answer to an appeal from the other side, 
the Prime Minister felt that there were 
reasonable grounds for the appeal, and 
he had, therefore, decided to give way, 
and had asked leave to withdraw the Vote 
until to-morrow. That being so, it was 
rather unfair for hon. Members to ad- 
dress the Committee—many of whom 
had left the House—and to carry on the 
discussion partly by a desultory conver- 
sation upon minor topics, and partly by 
speeches going over the whole ground, 
like that to which they had just listened. 
He would not attempt to follow the hon. 
Member in his speech; but there was 
one point in reference to a question of 
fact that he would notice. The hon. 
Member said that the events of the 1ith 
of June arose out of a quarrel between 
Arabs and Europeans, in which the 
latter were the aggressors. Now, the 
information he had in the Papers before 
him left no doubt that such was not the 
case. He had not only read the depo- 
sitions taken before the Commission at 
Alexandria, so far as they went—for the 
Commission broke up upon the with- 
drawal of the Consular Agents—but he 
had spoken with the British Commis- 
sioner and with American missionaries 
and others from Egypt, and the evidence 
thus obtained placed it beyond doubt. 
There could be no doubt left on the mind 
of anyone that the first accounts received 
of the massacre were accounts of a very 
imperfect kind; and there could be no 
doubt now that the massacre of June 11 
was premeditated, and that arrangements 
were made beforehand for carrying it out. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL said, with regard 
to preparations among the Arabs, to 
which, probably, the hon. Baronet re- 
ferred, no doubt there were such; but 
the hon. Baronet omitted to state that 
there were previous proposals for brigad- 
ing the European inhabitants into a 
regular armed force; and though this 
was rejected by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, the knowledge of the fact came 
to the ears of the general population of 
Alexandria, and the consequence of this 
proposal for arming 3,000 or 4,000 able- 

odied Europeans in Alexandria was to 
spread a feeling that the authorities in 
Alexandria were engaged in a plot to 
form, in fact, an advance guard of an 
army of occupation. The Under Secre- 
tary could not deny that proposals were 
laid before Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
previous to the riot, for forming the 
European inhabitants of Alexandria into 
an armed force, ostensibly for purposes 
of self-defence ; and the Committee 
would at once see the influence such a 
proposal had on the minds of the Arab 
population. But the riot itself arose 
out of a quarrel commenced by Greeks 
and Maltese. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, that, im- 
pressed by the importance of the subject 
to the shipping interest, he desired to 
follow up the Question put by the hon. 
Member for Sunderland (Mr. Gourley). 
He would not ask for any particulars in 
the answer; but he hoped the Govern- 
ment would try to give some assurance 
in reference to the protection of the 
trade and commerce in the Suez Canal. 
It was a very serious thing for the mer- 
cantile community, and ‘‘a fellow feel- 
ing makes us wondrous kind.’”’ Seven- 
eighths of the trade was British, and they 
were in a great state of anxiety and 
perplexity to know what todo. One of 
the chief uses of a Navy was to protect 
our trade; and they ought to have some 
confidence that the Canal trade would 
be protected. Would the Government, 
then, speak out at the present time? 
He did not want particulars ; but let the 
Government give an assurance that the 
shipping would be protected, and bo 
allowed to proceed on its way; and, 
seeing that we had so many ships to do 
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the work, it was fair to ask the Govern- 
ment to say that the shipping interest 


' should be looked after. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Member asked for a positive decla- 
| ration ; and if that declaration had not 
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been already made—and he thought it | 
had by the Secretary to the Admiralty 
—he could assure his hon. Friend that | 
the Government intended to give every 
protection. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS hoped the 
Committee would have clear informa- 
tion at what hour the House would 
meet to-morrow. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Cuass I.—Pusiic Works anp 
Buliprnes. 
(1.) £23,110, to complete the sum for 
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Smoking Room, was to be for the exclu- 
sive and private accommodation of Mem- 
bers? There were many reasons, which 
it was unnecessary for him to point out, 
but which everyone must appreciate, 
why hon. Members should have a room 
to which strangers were not admitted. 
With regard to another matter to which 


Service Estimates. 


the right hon. Gentleman had promised 


his attention should be given this year, 
but which, no doubt, had escaped him, 
was anything going to be done to im- 
prove the conveniences in the News 
Room? At present, if hon. Members 
went into the room in anything like 
numbers—if there were more than 20 
present—great difficulty was experienced 





the Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he had 
no doubt the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) would agree with him, having 
regard to the length of time hon. Mem- 
bers were now called on to spend within 
the four walls of this House, that every 
arrangement, within reasonable limits, 
shoala be made for their comfort and 
convenience inside the building. But 
the arrangements were open to great 


in getting a newspaper or obtaining a 
seat. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that with regard to 
the external repairs to the stone work 
of the building, he should like to know 
whether they were to go on steadily for 
the future, and whether they were not 
mainly necessary in consequence of the 
imperfect stone which had been used by 
the original contractors? He believed 
the imperfect stone came from the same 
t _place as the perfect stone, but from a 
improvement. Last year £1,200 was different bed. How was it that during 
voted for rooms to be given up to | the, comparatively speaking, short life of 
the House of Commons by the House | this building such extensive continuous 
of Lords, and there was another! repairs were necessary? Then, as to 
Vote of £400 for the same object this | lighting, he should like to know whether 
year. The result of the alterations had , it was intended to adopt any of the now 
been that hon. Members who were | perfected systems of electric lighting in 
smokers had had an elegant, conve- | the House, and whether it: was intended 
nient, and comfortable Smoking Room | to replace the gas in the Tower by 
provided for them ; but he was anxious | electricity? The hon. Member who had 
to eat a yap ata ig 2 be | gella,anes a ne (M omen 
carried out for the convenience of Mem-| in the NewsRoom. He (Mr. Firth) en- 
bers who did not smoke? Those hon. | dorsed the hon. Member’s observations. 
Members who were more interested in| He had found 10 copies of Zhe Daily 
the ~° som seen ~~ worry * Room | prarent Be SO. a Rar! inreretas 
were ast year that this Session | journal—in the room, but not a single 
additional accommodation would be pro- | copy of Zhe Standard, which some hon. 
vided for them. There was a room which | Members might prefer to read. How 
had been devoted to judicial purposes | was that ? 
which was to be given up to them; but! Mr.CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he understood that owing to the delay that all would agree with the hon. ae 
in the completion of the New Courts of ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Justice, the right hon. Gentleman had | Fowler) that there was insufficient ac- 
not been able to place that room at their! commodation in the House for hon. 
disposal this Session. He (Mr. H. H.| Members who did not smoke. But, in 
Fowler) wished to get a distinct state-| his view, even the accommodation for 
ment from the right hon. Gentleman| Members who did smoke was not so 
with regard to the appropriation of the | good as it might be. All hon. Members 
room to Members next Session. He| who smoked—or the majority of them— 
should also like the First Commissioner | were aware of the advantage of the St. 
of Works to inform the Committee whe- | Stephen’s Cloister for their accommoda- 
ther the new Tea Room, like the new’ tion. On more than one occasion Me- 
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morials had been placed before the Pre- 
decessors of the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Commissioner of Works re- 
questing them to make inquiries for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether it would 
not be a satisfactory arrangement to 
glaze over a portion or the whole of the 
Cloister. Inquiries had been made as 
to the cost of glazing over the centre of 
the Cloister, because if the cost of glaz- 
ing over the whole would be too much, 
all hon. Members would desire would 
be, that part should be covered in, and 
that the bay windows should be opened 
down to the ground. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
any information in his Office on the sub- 
ject, and whether he would give it his 
attention between this and next Session ? 
There was another point to which he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He had noticed 
that in the Estimates for the present 
Session there was no reference whatever 
made to the decoration of the Houses of 
Parliament. Well, since they last met, 
a large picture painted by Mr. Herbert 
had been put up in what was formerly 
intended to be a Court of Appeal, but 
which was now the Court of the noble 
Lord who presided over Railway Com- 
mittees in the House of Lords. The 
subject of the picture was ‘‘ The Judg- 
ment of Daniel.” He should like to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
there was any intention on the part of 
the Government to proceed with the 
decoration of the Houses in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission which sat many years ago 
to consider the subject? In the room 
he had mentioned there were several 
blank spaces that might be very properly 
filled ; and he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether Mr. Herbert was to 
be intrusted with the work, or whether 
it was intended now, or at some future 
time, to submit proposals for filling the 
spaces with pictures by the best living 
artists? He had taken interest in this 
matter for a long course of years, but 
had never been anxious to see public 
money spent in this way; but in the 
present instance, as the work had been 
begun, it would be quite as well that 
they should finish it. As two spaces had 
been filled in Lord Redesdale’s room 
with pictures, steps might be taken to 
fill the vacant places. Probably they 
might do what was done, or suggested, 
when the decoration of the Houses was 
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in contemplation—namely, obtain prize 
aan a Some of the pictures in the 

uilding were very much in want of 
varnish and some attention; and he 
would, therefore, suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should take 
into his counsel those who had the care 
of the pictures in the National Gallery 
or South Kensington Museum. With 
the knowledge and under the direction 
of these gentlemen the pictures might 
be put into a proper condition. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler) that, 
looking at the length of time hon. Mem- 
bers had to spend in the House now-a- 
days, they were entitled to have their 
comfort attended to, and he thought it 
would be admitted that since he had 
occupied his present Office, he had not 
been neglectful of that comfort. After 
making the needful inquiries he had 
been successful in obtaining from the 
House of Lords three additional rooms 
for the convenience of hon. Members. 
One of these was now the new Smoking 
Room, another was the new Dining Room, 
and the third was to be a Tea Room. The 
last named was now used as a Court of 
Appeal; but it would cease to be used 
as such in the course of the coming 
autumn, and the room would then be 
handed over to the House of Commons. 
He had said this apartment was to be 
used asa Tea Room ; but that might not 
be literally correct. It might be found 
to be convenient to devote the room to 
other purposes ; but if that were done, 
another room would be given up for the 
purposes ofa new Tea Room. Questions 
had been put to him with reference to 
the supply of newspapers in the News 
Room. He was afraid the subject had, 
since he promised to consider it, escaped 
his attention; but he would undertake 
that the same thing should not occur 
next year. He would bear in mind what 
had been said, and see what could be 
done for the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers. As to the external repairs to the 
stonework of the building, he was sorry 
not to be able to hold out any hope to 
the hon. Member that the expenditure 
on this work would be less in the future 
than it had been in the past. The stone- 
work would be perpetually requiring 
repair, a fact which was due to the stone 
used in the building having been taken 
from a quarry that turned out to be not 
so good as was expected, and to the 
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bad atmosphere of Londen which had 
an injurious effect upon the very best 
stone. As to the subject of lighting the 
House by electricity, experiments in 
that direction had already been made; 
but they had not been so satisfactory as 
to induce the Government to adopt that 
method of lighting, and no further ex- 
periments would be attempted until it 
was believed, from what was experienced 
elsewhere, that the electric lighting had 
been brought to such a condition that it 
would be advantageous to adopt it in 
the Houses of Parliament. It would 
be acknowledged by everyone that the 
lighting arrangements of this House 
were about as perfect as they could be 
under the system of lighting by gas. 
This, in fact, might be described as 
about the best sample of gas-lighting in 
London. It had been determined to 
light the New Law Courts by electricity, 
and that would give them an oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion of the cha- 
racter of that light, and of the advisa- 
bility of adopting it in the Houses of 
Parliament. If the experiment was 
successful in the New Law Courts, he 
would introduce the electric light into 
the outside chambers and corridors of 
this building, leaving this room—the 
House of Commons—the last to have 
the gas taken from it. As to additional 
smoking accommodation, he had given 
considerable attention to the question of 
the practicability of covering in the 
Cloister. Great objection had been taken 
to the proposal from structural reasons ; 
but he had discarded the idea on giving 
hon. Members the extra Smoking Room 
to which he had referred. That room 
was a substitute for the Cloister, the cost 
of covering which would be very consi- 
derable. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK : 
But not the cost of covering in a part? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the cost 
would be £5,000 or £6,000, and that 
would be an expenditure which he did 
not think he should be justified in in- 
curring, seeing that he had such a very 
short time ago provided additional ac- 
commodation for hon. Members who 
were smokers. He had been asked 
whether he was prepared to continue 
the decoration of the Peers’ Room, 
where there were already two pictures 
by Mr. Herbert. The two pictures had 
been obtained at considerable cost. Ori- 
ginally, when it was intended to deco- 
rate the whole of the room, the outlay 
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was put down at £10,000 for four pic- 
tures. That sum was subsequently con- 
sidered too little, and Mr. Herbert, he 
thought, had received £9,000 for the 
two pictures. It was not intended to 
continue this expenditure, at any rate, 
at present. The first of the two pictures 
by Mr. Herbert had given universal 
satisfaction. The second picture had 
only been recently placed in its present 
position, and it was, perhaps, too soon 
yet to express an opinion with regard to 
it. It was not the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, so far as he was 
aware, nor did he think it would be fair 
to Mr. Herbert, to give an order to any- 
one else for the completion of the decora- 
tion of the chamber in question. 

Carprain AYLMER said, he had seen 
a Question on the Notice Paper to-day 
which was similar to one he should have 
liked himself to have put to the Govern- 
ment. There had lately been great 
complaints of the objectionable smells 
experienced by persons passing the en- 
trance to the Speaker’s Court, and at 
other parts of the building. An hon. 
Member had put on the Paper a Ques- 
tion with regard to it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
was so, and he had asked the hon. Mem- 
ber to postpone it so that he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) might make the necessary in- 
quiries into the matter. He did not 
think there was anything to apprehend 
from the drains which came into the 
building; but, at the same time, he 
knew there had been complaints as to 
the bad atmosphere outside some parts 
of the building. This arose, he be- 
lieved, from the bad air which came out 
of the building, and if he were right in 
that supposition, it would be a thing 
over which he would have no control. 
It appeared, also, that certain foundries 
and manufactories on the other side of 
the river at certain times discharged a 
large quantity of smoke which affected 
the atmosphere surrounding the Houses 
of Parliament. 

Carrain AYLMER said, that if the 
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‘right hon. Gentleman would allow him 


he would take him to a place on the land 
side of the House where he could smell 
the drains at all times of the day and 
night. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCKsaid, 
the right hon. Gentleman had not an- 
swered his Question. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that it would cost £6,000 
or £7,000 to glaze over the whole of the 
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Cloister; but that was not his (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck’s) point. He had 
suggested that one or two bay windows 
might be covered in, and if that sug- 
gestion were adopted, it would not be at 
all necessary to interfere with the struc- 
tural character of the House. The 
stonework need not be touched, and it 
would be quite sufficient to do what he 
proposed. If his recommendation were 
carried out it would be a source of great 
satisfaction to a great many hon. Mem- 
bers who were fond of their cigars or 
tobacco. When the House was at all 
full it would surprise people to see how 
crowded that part of the building to 
which he was referring became. When 
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they used to be. There was a time 
when this apartment used to be the best 
ventilated in the building; but now, if 
a person wanted to get cool, instead of 
‘coming into this Chamber, he would 
have to go outside on the terrace. An 
over-heated atmosphere had an effect on 
the temper, and for that reason, as well 
as many others, the right hon. Gentle- 
man should issue orders for there to be 
no stint in the supply of ice. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think there had been any stint of 
ice, and hon. Members would agree 
that the atmosphere of the House was 
‘fairly cool. 
| Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he 


the Memorial, signed by a large num- should like to get an expression of 
ber of hon. Members, was presented to opinion from the right hon. Gentleman 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Predecessor | with regard to the means of communica- 
(Mr. Adam), the reply given to it was|tion between this Chamber and other 
that the question would be taken into | parts of the House. The right hon. 
consideration in all its bearings, not | Sentorae would be surprised to hear 
only as to the advisability of covering | that in the newspaper offices they had a 
in the whole of the Cloister, but a por- | better knowledge of what was going on 
tion of it—one or two bays, perhaps, | in the House than hon. Members had in 
not quite up to the side door. He/such parts of the building so little re- 
would recommend the right hon. Gen- | moved from this Chamber as the Dining 
tleman to take the matter into his seri- Room or Smoking Room. There were 
ous consideration and place it before the | several telegraphic instruments which 
surveyors, who were Officials of his De- | could be used to acquaint hon. Membersin 
partment. If these gentlemen were of | other parts of the building with what was 
opinion that the improvement would | going on in this Assembly. Telephones 
could be used, and it would be very easy 


be injurious to the building, that opi- | 
nion could be circulated through the! to have an official at one end of the wire 
| whose duty it should be to answer all 


House, and the matter would drop. | 
If he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) were | inquiries from various parts of the build- 
alive next year, he would repeat the | ing as to what was going on in the 
Question. ,Chamber. There was another point to 

Mr. CALLAN said, he found items; which he wished to draw attention. He 
in the Estimates for gas, oil, and so on;/ did not know exactly how much of the 
but he found nothing for ice. It was; Ladies’ Gallery was at the disposal of 
no use mincing the matter; the House; Mr. Speaker; but, although he did not 
had been insufferably hot during the| wish unnecessarily to interfere with any 
last few nights. Something had been | of the right hon. Gentleman’s privileges, 
said about it a night or two ago, and| he thought, from what he had heard, 
almost immediately a paragraph ap-| and seeing the limited extent of the 
peared in Zhe Daily News on the sub- Gallery, that it would be as well that the 











ject and those who had charge of the 
uilding were so extravagant as to use 


a ton of ice inone day. But let them 
take to-night, or even the night of a 


Scotch debate, hon. Members could not) 


remain in the Chamber for any length 


of time without becoming sleepy from | 


the condition of the atmosphere. He 
was sure that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man obtained the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, he would find 

ral belief that the arrangements for 


there was a gene-| 


cooling the House were not so good as 


right hon. Gentleman should not have 
exclusive rights over such an amount as 
one-third of the Gallery. Mr. Speaker’s 
Ladies’ Gallery, he supposed, was rarely 
more than half filled; therefore, the 
right hon. Gentleman had privileges of 
which, although they really interfered 
with the rights of a Members, he 
was unable to make fair use himself. 
He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had considered the sub- 
ject of the removal of the grating from 
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the Ladies’ Gallery. Some months ago 
he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) was in the 
House of Representatives of America, 
and he observed that there they managed 
these things much better than they did 
in England. Anyone was at liberty to 
enter any of the Galleries in the House, 
except one or two reserved for diploma- 
tists. During the two or three days he 
had attended, he had seen in the Gal- 
leries alarge number of ladies, who, ap- 
parently, took the liveliest interest in 
what was going on. The American 
Legislators did notseem afraid of behold- 
ing the ladies, and the ladies, on their 
part, did not seem anxious to conceal 
themselves behind a veil of iron. The 
practice of hiding the females from the 
gaze of the other sex seemed to him to 
be an objectionable recognition of an 
Oriental custom in this country. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, with re- 
gard to communicating from that Cham- 
ber what was going on in other parts of 
the House, he would make inquiries into 
the matter, and ascertain if it would be 
convenient to adopt any of the electric 
inventions to which the hon. Member 
had referred. With regard, also, to the 
Ladies’ Gallery, he would consider the 
point, and see whether the existing ar- 
rangements could be altered. He could 
not say more than that. 


Vote agreed to. 


(2.) £550, to complete the sum for the 
Monument to the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
could not help saying that he thought 
this the most appropriate Vote that could 
have been brought forward at this time. 
He believed there was to be an inscrip- 
tion on the Monument recording the 
services that the late Earl of Beacons- 
field had rendered to his country, and he 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) would suggest that 
to that should be added a linezoommemo- 
rating the faithful imitation of the noble 
Lord’s policy by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 


Vote agreed to. 


(3.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £88,064, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Mainte- 
nance and Repair of Public Buildings in Great 
Britain and the Isle of Man, including various 
special Works; for providing the necessary 
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supply of Water ; for Rents of Houses hired for 
the accommodation of l’ublic Departments, and 
Charges attendant thereon.” 

Mr. DILLWYN asked for some ex- 
planation of the Vote for repairs of 
Admiralty Buildings, &c. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he should like to 
have some information with regard to 
the Orange Street Waterworks; and, 
with regard to Westminster Bridge, he 
noticed that there was a charge made 
upon the Imperial Revenues for its re- 
pairs, and he should like to be informed 
whether it would not be possible to put 
that charge on the local rates? — 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
should be glad to have some explanation 
of this Vote of £3,200 for repairs to ex- 
isting Admiralty Buildings; and, per- 
haps, at the same time as the right hon. 
Gentleman gave him some explanation, 
he would tell them whether he intended 
to bring forward a Supplementary Esti- 
mate in regard to the construction of the 
new War Office ? 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, he 
noticed that there was a sum of £835 to 
be devoted to the repairing of Whitehall 
Chapel, and this was £755 more than 
was voted in 1881-2. He did not think 
it was at all too soon fora large sum to 
be spent upon the building, and he was 
glad to see that this amount was to be 
devoted to the purpose. But what he 
wished to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman was this—he did not know 
whether there had been any plan pre- 
pared for the repair of the Chapel, but 
at present he noticed all around the 
Chapel what appeared to be a number of 
festoons of cloth that at one time had 
been of acrimson colour, but which were 
now completely covered with dust. It 
would be a great advantage if these 
decorations were removed, because they 
did not seem to have any sort of con- 
gruity with an ecclesiastical building. 
There was also another item in the 
Estimates to which he should like to 
draw attention. He saw there was a 
sum of £198 to be voted for Lincoln’s 
Inn Appellate Court. He wished to 
know whether it was necessary to retain 
that Appellate Court, and whether there 
was not sufficient accommodation in the 
New Law Courts? 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE complained of 
the drainage of some of the Govern- 
ment Buildings, and desired to know 
whether any steps had been taken to 
recover compensation from the contrac- 
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tor or clerk of the works who had been 
guilty of neglect on this subject ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that, 
with regard to the Admiralty Buildings, 
there had been a transfer of the grant 
from one Vote to another, and the total 
amount was £11,300, of which £3,600 
was for repairs, and £6,400 for rents. 
Hon. Members wished to know why 
this large sum was charged. It was true 
that a Bill had. been passed for the ac- 
quisition of a new site forthe War Office 
and Admiralty Buildings, but he appre- 
hended that some considerable time must 
elapse before the work would be com- 
pleted. It would be necessary to retain 
an architect, and competition of some 
kind would be invited. This would in- 
volve some considerable time, and it 
would be obvious that it would be ne- 
cessary to go on repairing the existing 
buildings during the interval, and that 
the Votes in question were necessary. 
With regard to Westminster Bridge, no 
doubt, when there was a Municipal Go- 
vernment all over London, the desira- 
bility of putting the cost of maintaining 
the Bridge on the rates would come 
under consideration. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had’already written a Memorial 
on this subject; but in the meanwhile 
he did not think it worth while to raise 
the question. With regard to White- 
hall Chapel, it was, no doubt, true that 
for a long time the interior of the build- 
ing had been in a very discreditable and 
disreputable state. The hon. Member 
who had offered criticism upon the con- 
dition of the Chapel would, no doubt, be 
glad to hear that they had provided for 
repairs and improvements in the Chapel. 
Whether the antique festoons would be 
removed or cleaned he could not say, but 
he could promise, at any rate, that some- 
thing would be done. With regard to 
the Appellate Court, he had every con- 
fidence that there would be room in the 
new building; and as for the sanitary 
arrangements of the Public Buildings, an 
adequate Estimate would be taken this 
year, it having been decided that alto- 
gether some £30,000 would be required 
for putting all the Public Offices in a 
sanitary condition. It was not very 
satisfactory that such a large amount 
should be required for such a purpose ; 
but, after all, it was not to be wondered 
at, seeing that all these buildings were 
very old, and that when they were con- 
structed our knowledge of sanitary mat- 
ters was much less than at the present 
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time. A considerable sum of money had 
already been spent upon putting the 
Public Offices in a satisfactory sanitary 
state, and he thought he was correct in 
saying that £6,000 or £7,000 would 
have to be spent immediately for that 
purpose. The remainder of the Vote 
was required for Somerset House and 
other buildings. On the subject of 
Orange Waterworks, the Return would 
shortly be presented to the House. He 
believed that the costs of the works there 
would be £1,400. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
criticized the mode of preparing fthe 
Estimates, and objected to the repeated 
changes in the classification of the out- 
lays on buildings and other public works. 
One of the most useful checks on such 
kinds of outlay was secured by uniformity 
of charging for works. A change inthe 
arrangement of items destroyed the con- 
tinuity which was so essential for com- 
paring one year’s outlay with that of 
other years. Then, besides maintaining 
this uniformity, it was also necessary to 
separate the distinct kinds of outlay. 
Instead of this being practised, they 
found new works, repairs, rents, and 
furniture, new and old, thrown higgledy- 
piggledy into one Estimate. 

Captain AYLMER remarked upon 
the item of £40,000 for Rents and Assur- 
ance. He should like to know what sum 
in the shape of rent would be saved in 
future years after the buildings for which 
Parliamentary sanction had been ob- 
tained were completed ; and he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
what was going to be done with that 
property in the hands of the Govern- 
ment between Downing Streeet, Great 
George Street, and the Houses of Par- 
liament, and which spoilt the finest 
street in Europe? Further, he should 
like to know what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was going to do with the build- 
ings adjoining Westminster Hall when 
the legal business was transferred from 
them to the New Law Courts. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that the 
total saving in rents from the erection of 
the New Government Offices was £16,000 
a-year. As to the property belonging 
to the Government in Parliament Street, 
that was no longer necessary for the 
purpose for which it was acquired, as a 
new site had been determined upon for 
the erection of a War Office and Ad- 
miralty. They had bought the property, 
the removal of which would enable Par, 
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liament Street to be widened, on very 
reasonable terms, and any public body 
which in the future might take it off the 
hands of the Government at the price 
they had paid for it, by selling or rent- 
ing a portion of it at a fair price, would 
be able to carry out the improvement in 
question without any loss. He would 
make a suggestion of this kind to the 
Metropolitan Board, and see if they 
would carry it out. 

Lorp ELCHO said, he should like to 
know whether the plans for the construc- 
tion of the New War Office and Admi- 
ralty would be obtained from a limited 
competition or an open one? He said 
this, because recently there had been a 
competition at Glasgow, open to the 
whole world, for plans for new Municipal 
Buildings, and the gentleman who had 
been successful out of 125 competitors— 
a friend of his own—was not a person 
well enough known to have been selected 
in a limited competition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
going to give a practical turn to the dis- 
cussion by moving a reduction of the 
Vote. He was not satisfied with the 
right hon. Gentleman’s statement as to 
the expenditure on Westminster Bridge. 
It was no use telling them that the ex- 
penditure would be avoided when a 
measure was passed dealing with the 
Municipal Government of the Metropolis. 
There was no reason in the world why 
they should be called upon to pay nearly 
£3,000 a-year from the National Exche- 
quer for the repair of the Bridge any 
more than they should be called upon 
to pay for the repairs of Pall Mall, or 
any other street in London. He would 
move that the Vote be reduced by £2,790, 
the amount proposed for the repairs of 
Westminster Bridge. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £86,274, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, for the Maintenance 
and Repair of Public Buildings in Great Britain 
and the Isle of Man, including various special 
Works; for providing the necessary supply of 
Water ; for Rents of Houses hired for the 
accommodation of Public Departments, and 
Charges attendant thereon.’’—(Mr. Labouchere.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
before he dealt with the question raised 
by his hon. Friend, he would say a word 
as to the point referred to by the noble 
Lord. He had not yet decided what 
form of competition should be invited. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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There was some objection to open com- 
petition on the part of the great archi- 
tects, who oul decline on the score of 
expense to enter if there were too many 
competitors. He was thinking of having 
a double competition—first, a sketch 
design competition ; and then selecting 
the authors of five or six of those sketches 
to compete for the complete desi In 
that way, he thought, it would be pos- 
sible to overcome the objection of the 
great architects. All he could say was 
that it was his desire to have a compe- 
tition, but the exact nature of it had not 
yet been determined on. With regard 
to the question raised by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere), he was bound to 
say he did not think the cost of repairing 
the Bridge could be thrown on the 
locality by a decision of this Committee. 
There was an estate vested in the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of maintaining the 
Bridge. There were several houses in 
Parliament Street, the rents of which 
went to the maintenance of the Bridge. 
The question, therefore, was not so easy 
to dispose of as the hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think. It would be decided, 
whenever the subject of the Government 
of London was finally dealt with ; but 
he did not think it would be desirable 
to attempt to settle it by a vote of the 
Committee. 

GenerRAL Srr GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, he feared that the amount which 
was paid in the shape of rents for 
Government Offices would remain the 
same in future years in spite of the fact 
that a New War Office and Admiralty 
would be in existence. If hon. Members 
had studied the expenditure. for rents 
for a series of years, they would find, as 
he (Sir George Balfour) had found, that 
in spite of the erection of new Colonial, 
Home, and Local Government Board 
Offices, the rents for the other years had 
not diminished. Then, the objectionable 
practice of having ‘‘rents” estimated 
for in separate Estimates was open to 
great objection. Hither the rents for 
separate Departments should be pre- 
sented to the House, or the rents for 
buildings for all Departments put into 
one Estimate. But neither course was 
followed. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, that 
special police were charged for in con- 
nection with the Record Office. Were 
these Metropolitan police? If so, they 
should be charged for under the Metro- 
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politan Police Vote. It was extremely 
inconvenient, as they found on the 
Public Accounts Committee, to have 
these separate police charges under 
different heads. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not answer the question. If they 
were not Metropolitan police they should 
be charged under this Vote; but if they 
were it would seem desirable that they 
should be charged under the other 
Vote. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, he 
should like to know what was the pre- 
cise sum derived from the Westminster 
Bridge Estate, which was never stated as 
a set-off against the charge put on the 
public ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not state at this moment what the 
exact amount was ; but he thought about 
£5,000 a-year. The rents were con- 
siderable, he knew. 

Mr. DILLWYN agreed in supporting 
the objections urged. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he should 
support the hon. Member on a division, 
because the point raised was the prin- 
ciple whether the ratepayers in London 
were to bear burdens to which those in 
other boroughs throughout the country 
had to submit. A penny in the pound 
rate in London represented £100,000 
per annum. ‘The explanations of the 
First Commissioner of Works almost 
made the thing worse, for it appeared 
from that that Parliament had acquired 
an estate which did not bring in suffi- 
cient to pay the interest on the money 
advanced. He hoped the question would 
be raised again and again whether the 
wealthiest city in the world should have 
a part of the burden of its local expen- 
diture defrayed out of the general Ex- 
chequer. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
a point of Order. He believed the Go- 
vernment had already taken part of the 
Vote on a Vote on Account. Was it not 
necessary to move the reduction on the 
balance left? Such had been the ruling 
of the Chair previously. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
usual to apportion the sum among these 
smaller amounts. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 45 ; 
Noes 131: Majority 86.—(Div. List, 
No. 296.) 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(4.) £12,860, to complete the sum for 
Furniture of Public Offices, Great Bri- 
tain. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, hon. 
Members would see, if they looked at 
the Vote on page 24, that this Estimate 
provided only for the furniture of cer- 
tain Public Offices in London and Edin- 
burgh, and that further charges for 
certain specified Departments were made 
in the Votes for those Departments in 
Class I., and then, again, that there was 
a third series of charges for War Office, 
Admiralty, and Science and Art Depart- 
ments. It was perfectly impossible to 
find out what was really spent in furni- 
ture. He should like to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works what was the 
actual expense of furniture throughout 
the Service ; and, again, he should like to 
know how this furniture was procured ? 
He had heard all sorts of rumours of 
gigantic jobs in connection with the 
supply of furniture. Was it supplied 
by contract, and, if so, by limited tender 
or otherwise; and, further, where the 
furniture was stored, and what became 
of the condemned furniture ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he could 
not say what was the aggregate cost of 
furniture, and in regard to this Vote 
some of it was obtained by contract and 
part by running accounts. He did not 
think there were any such ‘‘jobs”’ as 
the hon. Member spoke of in connec- 
tion with the supply. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
did not say that there were jobs, but 
only that he had heard rumours of such. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
not mind laying on the Table a state- 
ment of the amount expended in furni- 
ture, the details of running contracts, 
and the amount spent under each ? 

Mr. HEALY said, this was a Vote 
for the Offices in Great Britain, and in 
reference to that he would mention that 
for years and years furniture to the 
amountof £500,000in Colonel M‘Kerlie’s 
Department, and othershad been allowed 
to go unregistered, and anyone might 
have stolen the property without the 
Board of Works in Ireland having cog- 
nizance of it. Would the Secretary to 
the Treasury state whether he would 
assent to some stock being taken of the 
furniture attached to the Office of Board 
of Works (Ireland) ? 
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Tut CHAIRMAN said, he must re- 
mind the hon. Member that he was 
raising a point of detail that was not 
included in the Vote. 

Mr. HEALY said, the Vote was for 
Offices in Great Britain ; was not Ireland 
in Great Britain ? 

Mr. WARTON: No. 

Toe CHAIRMAN said, Ireland was 
not included in the Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 


(5.) £177,011, to complete the sum 
for Revenue Department Buildings, 
Great Britain. 

GevnERAL Sin GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, that, ever since the transfer of the 
buildings of the Revenue Department, 
now four or five years ago, to the Com- 
missioners of Works, the outlay had been 
largely on theincrease, as a comparison of 
the Estimates forthe several years clearly 
showed, for the last Estimate showed an 
increase, in comparison with 1880-1, of 
£30,000, and now this Vote showed an 
increase over last year by no less than 
£75,000, so that there had been an ad- 
vance in the two years of £105,000, and 
the increase was much larger, if con- 
trasted with the Estimates of the first 
year of the transfer. He was sorry to 
see this vast increase in the expenditure 
of public money on buildings. It seemed 
to be no use for Members of that House 
trying to be economical. He attributed 
the increase to the fact that no control 
was exercised by the Department over 
this outlay. There also was another 
marked feature in the accounting system 
—that repairs were mixed up with new 
buildings in a way that prevented proper 
knowledge being arrived at in regard to 
the amounts used for new works, sepa- 
rately from the charge for current ex- 
penditure. (He (Sir George Balfour) 
had, year after year, urged the strongest 
objections to this vicious practice. The 
outlay on new works or additions was 
the investment of money in permanent 
works, and practically increased the pro- 
‘hed of the Kingdom, and should be 

ept separate from the outlay on repairs, 
which maintained the public property, 
and, like salaries, becamecurrent charges 
of the year. If the noble Lord, whose 
loss they all deplored, had lived, that 
bad syetem would have been remedied. 
Then, the mode for accounting for fur- 
niture was objectionable. In four or 
five places the Votes for furniture were 
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distributed. An hon. Member said there 
was neglect under the Irish Board of 
Works ; but here there seemed quite as 
much mismanagement and want of 
system. The first and foremost consi- 
deration was to separate the charges 
for new works, for repairs, and furniture 
under distinct and separate heads, so as 
to improve the power of check. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that a 
large sum had been set down for new 
buildings for electric telegraph pur- 
poses. Now, he could understand that 
the Post Office might be put to some in- 
crease of expenditure on that account; 
but £25,000 was a large increase for the 
Service. Had there been any excep- 
tional or new development of the tele- 
graph system calling for that large ex- 
penditure? He was under the impression 
there had been nothing of the kind. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, theitem 
in the increase of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment was caused by an addition to the 
new Post Office buildings in London. 
That increase was entirely due to the 
enormous increase in telegraph business. 
After a good deal of consideration, it 
was intended to put an additional storey 
to the building, at a cost of £20,000, and 
that was an alternative to erecting a 
new building, which would have cost 
£500,000. As to the complaint that no 
control was exercised, this was an illus- 
tration to the contrary, for by careful 
inquiry it was found possible to add this 
new storey instead of erecting a new 
building. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
had not the Government recently re- 
ceived urgent representations from the 
Inland Revenue Department as to the 
insufficiency of office accommodation, 
and did they propose any steps to 
remedy this ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, no; he 
had heard nothing about that. 

Mr. HEALY wished to say a word in 
reference to postal pillar-boxes. He 
observed in certain parts of London the 
boxes contained an arrangement showing 
when the box would be next cleared. It 
would be a great convenience to the in- 
habitants of London, and, indeed, gene- 
rally in the country, if this reform were 
generally adopted. It very frequently 
happened that in the night collections 
from the boxes that the postman was a 
quarter of an hour late; and it would be 
a great convenience to those who had 
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occasion to despatch late correspondence 
to know, when they came to a pillar, 
whether the postman had passed or not. 
In some places this information was 
given ; but could the plan be generally 
adopted, as it was in France and Bel- 
gium ? Could not the Department carry 
it out in all parts of London—he would 
not say all over the country; but in 
London, with its 4,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants, a little slab indicating whether 
the box had or had not been cleared 
would be a great convenience. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS said, this 
practice had been carried out in some 
parts of the country ; he had noticed it 
in the town he visited every year. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, it was 
a matter for the Postmaster General, 
who, no doubt, would give the informa- 
tion if a Question were put to him. 


Vote agreed to. 


(6.) £34,480, to complete the sum for 
County Court Buildings. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £3,098, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883, for the Metropoli- 
tan Police Court Buildings.’”’ 

Mr. FIRTH said, £40 were paid for 
Hammersmith, and £50 for Wands- 
worth ; was there any intention to pro- 
vide these two Police Courts with pro- 
per habitations? The Home Office did 
intend to make a new division of the 
districts. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not answer the question. He did 
not think there was any idea of a new 
building until the question of local go- 
vernment for London was settled. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was glad the 
question had been again raised as to 
charges upon the Exchequer for local 
matters, and some satisfactory answer 
would, he hoped, be ultimately obtained. 
But there had been frequent promises 
given by the Government, and he would 
be very glad to hear what practical steps 
were to be taken by the Government in 
the matter. It was certainly a most ob- 
jectionable Vote, this continual charge 
from year to year; and he did not 
understand on what ground the Govern- 
ment could justify it, when similar 
buildings in other towns were entirely 
paid by the local rates. What practical 
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steps would be taken to relieve the Ex- 
chequer from the charge ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, this 
was one of many items now paid from 
Imperial funds which would more pro- 
perly fall on the ratepayers. But he 
thought, whenever the question came 
under consideration, there was another 
item on the other side to be considered 
—namely, that the City of London paid 
for its own police. When a Municipality 
was provided for the whole of London, 
no doubt the Government would con- 
tribute in the same proportion to the 
City Police as to the cost of the Metro- 
politan Police. But these were all parts 
of the larger question. 

Mr. WARTON said, he would not 
enter into the question whether the 
charge should, or should not, be borne 
by the Exchequer; but what he wished 
to call attention to was the objectionable 
state of the Police Court at Wandsworth. 
Whether it was to be paid for by the 
Exchequer, or by a Municipality, to be 
formed hereafter, he did not care to in- 
quire ; but he must call attention to this 
point, for hitherto no information had 
been given. Had the Chief Com- 
missioner ever been to the Wandsworth 
Court? He (Mr. Warton) had had 
occasion to attend there to defend aman 
from an outrageous charge, and he was 
never in a more disgraceful Court House. 
It was about 20 feet long and 12 wide, 
and into this space were stuffed the 
magistrate and his clerk, half-a-dozen 
policemen, prisoners, witnesses, counsel, 
and the public. £50 a-year was far too 
much for such a miserable cottage; it 
was not worth more than £30, and it was 
disgraceful accommodation at that. If 
nothing were done to remedy the dis- 
graceful condition of Wandsworth Police 
Court he should call attention to it by 
Motion. It was a filthy den, and nota 
fit place for any policeman. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, he was glad to 
hear from the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works that he 
intended to deal with this matter. He 
(Mr. Dillwyn) should certainly propose 
a reduction of the Vote, because he 
thought it time that they should protest, 
in the name of the taxpayers of the 
country, against payments out of the 
Imperial Exchequer for local purposes. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOKR said, 
that before they went to a division he 
would ask the hon. Member (Mr, 
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Courtney) if he could explain the new 
item in the Vote—that was, extra re- 
ceipts, £3,560. He found it stated 
thus— : 

“Estimated extra receipts (including for 

1882-3 £3,032 12s. 8d. payable by the Receiver 
of the Metropolitan Police in respect of the new 
Bow Street Police Station) £356, 1882-83 ; £300, 
1881-2.” 
What was the meaning of this? He 
was not disposed to vote with the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) with regard to the Westminster 
Bridge Estate ; but he thought the tax- 
payers throughout the country had 
reason to complain of the relief given to 
the Metropolitan rates out of the Im- 
perial funds ; therefore he would support 
the proposal of the hon. Member (Mr. 
Dillwyn). 

Mr. WARTON said, that Hammer- 
smith and Wandsworth formed part of 
the same district; but money had been 
spent on the Hammersmith Station, 
whilst that at Wandsworth was left 
without anything at all, and the Wands- 
worth Station was a wretched place, in- 
tolerable beyond all hon. Members could 
think of. Why, if the same principle 
was involved at Hammersmith and 
Wandsworth, was £2,700 spent on the 
former and nothing on the latter, which 
was in a most disgraceful condition ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was understood to 
say that the reason was that it was 
intended to remove the Wandsworth 
Police Station nearer Clapham Junction. 

Mr. WARTON said, that if £100 
was given to a builder he would be able 
to effect a great deal of improvement. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE aaid, he 
would make inquiries into the matter 
and see what could be done. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 187; 
Noes 43: Majority 94.— (Div. List, 
No. 297.) 

(8.) £4,195, to complete the sum for 
the Sheriff Court Houses, Scotland. 


(9.) £67,200, to complete the sum for 
the New Courts of Justice and Offices. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
merely wanted to refer the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works to an answer he had given him 
some time ago, to the effect that the 
New Courts of Justice would be open 
before the Long Vacation. He under- 
stood that could not now be done, owing 
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to the death of the architect. It would 
be an advantage to the public and the 
Legal Profession if they could be in- 
formed about when the Courts were 
likely to be opened. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
given an answer on the subject some 
months ago; but since that some delay 
had been rendered necessary, owing to 
the unfortunate death of Mr. Street, the 
architect. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), how- 
ever, had great confidence that the 
buildings would be thoroughly complete, 
and the Judges would be able to enter 
them on the first day of term after the 
Long Vacation. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
glad these Courts, which had been so 
long building, were now about to be 
opened. He should be glad if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give them some 
information as to whether the old Courts 
would be pulled down when the legal 
business was removed from them, so that 
Westminster Hall might be seen in its 
original proportions. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not consulted the Government in the 
matter; but it was his hope that the 
course indicated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would be pursued. The Govern- 
ment were under a kind of obligation 
when the new Courts were finished to 
pull down the old ones. It was believed 
that there were some flying buttresses 
to the hall built up into the brickwork 
of the Courts, and it would be an ex- 
tremely interesting operation to lay those 
bare. What would be the general effect 
when the brickwork was removed he 
could not say; but, according to Sir 
Charles Barry, it would not be good. 
He could only hope that the eminent 
architect he had quoted was wrong in 
the view he took of the matter, and 
that the effect would turn out to be 
much better than was expected. 


Vote agreed to. 


(10.) £135,000, to complete the sum 
for Surveys of the United Kingdom. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, a 
question had been before the Public 
Accounts Committee with reference to 
the Survey Accounts in Ireland. The 
balance had gone on increasing, and 
nearly £11,000 was now due. The 
Treasury had passed certain regulations 
in November, 1881, which it was hoped 
would tend to a reduction of the balance ; 
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and he would like to hear from the 
Secretary to the Treasury that he (Mr. 
Courtney) would closely watch the work- 
ing of those regulations. 

Mr. PUGH said, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would be able to give the 
Committee an assurance that some pro- 
gress had been made with the Survey. 
The Committee were concerned to know 
in what number of years the work would 
be completed. It occurred to him to be 
a very strange thing that the head- 
quarters of the Survey should be South 
Africa. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was a very large increase of this Vote 
last year. That increase was agreed to 
upon the understanding that the Survey 
would be completed by the year 1890. 
They were, therefore, within a measurable 
distance of the completion of this great 
work. General Cook had made some im- 
provements, which would greatly facili- 
tate the issue of the maps; and he 
wished to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing the thanks of the Government 
to General Cook for these improvements, 
which would cause a saving of £100,000, 
and, at the same time, facilitate the issue 
of some of the maps by some years. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
it was all very well to say the work 
would be finished in 1890 ; but the Com- 
mittee would like to know what was 
really being done. Howmany counties, 
for instance, had been surveyed? This 
was a matter of great importance to 
the landed interest of the country, 
and the Committee would like more 
detailed information than they had yet 
received. Could the Government state, 
even approximately, the number of maps 
sold and the amount realized by the 
sale ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that if he might supplement the remarks 
of his hon. and gallant Friend (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot), he would do so by 
suggesting that the right hon. Gentle- 
man might present a Return to the 
House, in continuance of the Return 
presented last year, showing what pro- 
gress had been made and indicating 
when the survey of the different counties 
would be completed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
not able to give any specific account 
of the progress made. From General 
Cook’s Report the Committee would see 
exactly what part of the country had 
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been surveyed during the past year, and 
how far the work had been accelerated 
during the last 12 months by the in- 
creased Vote of the House. Of course, 
the present increased Vote would have 
its effect in the coming year. He could 
assure the Committee that General Cook 
was desirous of hastening on the Survey 
in every possible way. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he could 
hardly agree that the year 1890 was 
within a measurable distance of the 
present time. He did not think they 
ought to wait eight years for the com- 
pletion of this work. Some time ago a 
very strong opinion was expressed on 
both sides of the House as to the delay 
in completing the Ordnance Survey, and 
there wasa general feeling that no pub- 
lic money could be better spent than in 
accelerating this work. The Prime Mi- 
nister, in introducing the Budget last 
year, expressed himself strongly in 
favour of additional expenditure on this 
ground; and he (Mr. H. H. Fowler) 
would urge the right hon. Gentleman to 
endeavour to increase the number of 
men employed upon the work. It was 
desirable, too, that when the Survey was 
commenced in one county, the work in 
that county should be completed before 
any other was undertaken. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, there was one 
point on which he should like a little 
information to be afforded to the Com- 
mittee. If he recollected rightly, when, 
on a previous occasion, the Committee 
pressed on the Government the neces- 
sity of accelerating the Survey, the an- 
swer given was that the Government 
had not got the men at their disposal, 
and that it was impossible to get them 
at once; that men were required to be 
specially educated to make the Survey. 
What he wanted to ask was, what steps 
had been taken by the Government to 
provide engineers to make the Survey, 
or to provide for the education which the 
Committee were told, in previous years, 
was absolutely necessary men should re- 
ceive before they could take part in the 
work. It was perfectly clear the work 
could not be pushed on with the rapidity 
the Committee desired, unless there was 
a large increase of the men employed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Report of General Cook for the pre- 
sent year would give the information 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. R. H. Paget) 
desired. 
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Caprain AYLMER said, if was most 
unsatisfactory to notice the way in 
which all questions asked were an- 
swered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
considering that last year the Committee 
voted £50,000 extra, with the object of 
facilitating the progress of the Survey. 
The right hon. Gentleman might have 
expected some questions as to the rate 
of progress, as compared with previous 
years. No information, however, had 
been afforded to the Committee on the 
point ; but still a further increased Vote 
was not proposed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman ought to withdraw the Vote until 
he could afford the information the Com- 
mnittee desired. 

Mr. PUGH suggested that General 
Cook should, next year, issue his Report 
before this Vote was taken. Such an 
arrangement would be very satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was no wish on his part to keep the 
Committee in ignorance. With refer- 
ence to the point raised by the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler) — namely, the desirability of 
completing the Survey of a county when 
once it was commenced, the Govern- 
ment had received many complaints ; but 
he had always felt great hesitation in 
interfering with the work of the Sur- 
vey in this respect. General Cook laid 
down a scheme for general survey, hav- 
ing regard to economy and the accelera- 
tion of the work; and he (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) thought that, on the whole, it 
was not wise to interfere with the ar- 
rangements made by the gentlemen in 
charge of the work. He must ask hon. 
Members not to press him further on 
the point. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was glad the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Pugh) had asked the Government 
to lay the Report respecting the Survey, 
and other Reports, on the Table, when 
they would be of practical use. A good 
many weeks ago the Secretary tothe Trea- 
sury was pressed to say when the Finan- 
cial Accounts for the last year would be 
placed on the Table, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman gave the assurance that every 
effort would be made to push on the 
work. It was now the end of July, and 
the Committee had not yet received the 
Financial Accounts, which ought to have 
been issued in May. Might he ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury how the mat- 
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ter stood at present, and whether the 
Committee might expect, in the course 
of the next few days, to receive the 
Financial Accounts promised so long 
ago? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, the Financial 
Accounts would be published without 
delay. 


Service Estimates. 


Vote agreed to. 


(11.) £17,599, to complete the sum 
for the Science and Art Department 
Buildings. 


(12.) £3,947, to complete the sum for 
the British Museum Buildings. 


Sir HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
had only one question to ask in regard 
to this Vote. In page 43, under the 
head B, there was a charge for— 


“ Rent of rooms at No. 103, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, for the temporary continuance 
there of the collection of Antiquities and 
Ethnographical Objects presented to the British 
Museum by the Trustees under the will of the 
late Mr. Henry Christy.” 


The collection was brought to Victoria 
Street last year, and a promise was then 
made that it was to be removed to the 
British Museum and South Kensington, 
and that this charge would cease. He 
would like to know if this had been 
done ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he would like 
to receive some information about the 
Natural History Museum; for instance, 
he would like to know what steps had 
been taken in the past year, and what 
might be expected in future years, to- 
wards the completion of the work ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Natural His- 
tory Museum Vote will be taken next. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, that when 
the collection of antiquities and ethno- 
graphical objects was removed the 
Christy portion would be removed. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS said, 
there was a magnificent building at 
South Kensington intended for the Na- 
tural History Museum. That building 
had been erected at a very large cost, 
and at the present time it was practically 
empty, and for the very reason that 
certain money was required in order to 
provide cases in which to put the objects 
of interest. If the Secretary to the 
Treasury would look at the Estimates, 
he would see that, so far as buildings 
were concerned, the Estimates were satis- 
factory enough, but not so with regard 
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to the Estimates for internal fittings. 
For internal fittings the original Esti- 
mate was £177,570; the revised Estimate, 
£136,203; total amount of previous 
Votes and re-Votes, £97,337; total ex- 
penditure up to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, 1882, £32,996; Vote required for 
year 1882-3, £37,336; voted 1881-2, 
£37,337 ; further amount required for 
completing the work, nil. There was 
an item of £4,356 under the heading 
‘‘further amount required for com- 
pleting the work,” and with regard to 
that item he would like some explana- 
tion. The learned professor who was in 
charge of the Natural History part of 
the British Museum at the present mo- 
ment was a gentleman who was getting 
into years, and he was extremely anxious 
to see the new arrangements completed 
in his lifetime. It was very necessary 
the Natural History Collection should 
be removed, and if the only difficulty in 
the matter was one of money he was 
persuaded it could soon be overcome. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
Vote for internal fittings amounted to 
£37,000, and for that sum nearly the 
whole of the internal fittings of the 
building would be completed. Certainly 
not more than £4,000 or £5,000 more 
would be required. 


Vote agreed to. 


(13.) £29,858, to complete the sum 
for the Natural History Museum. 


Mr. G. HOWARD asked whether the 
building containing the collection of ob- 
jects in spirits had been separated from 
the Natural History Museum, owing to 
the inflammable character of the con- 
tents of the former building; and whe- 
ther it adjoined the building which was 
now used for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, which building was not fire-proof, 
and the contents of which were of a far 
more inflammable nature than the ob- 
jects in spirits ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was a considerable space between the 
building for objects in spirits and the 
National Portrait Gallery. The danger 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. G. 
Howard) seem to fear need not be ap- 
prehended. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, 
that at present the spirit collection was 
new underneath the Library of the 

ritish Museum. He agreed with his 
hon. Friend (Mr. G. Howard) that it 
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was to be regretted that the spirit 
collection should be kept so near the 
National Portrait Gallery. ’ 

Sm JOHN LUBBOCK said, the 
Trustees of the Museum had been for 
a long time anxious to separate the 
spirit collection from the other portions 
of the building. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not wish it to be supposed there was 
any real danger to the National Portrait 
Gallery by the proximity of the spirit 
collection. The two buildings were sepa- 
rated by such a distance that there was 
no real danger to be feared. 


Vote agreed to. 


(14.) £4,695, to complete the sum for 
Harbours, &c. under the Board of 
Trade. 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT no- 
ticed that £2,982 of this Vote was in 
respect of the Dover Harbour. A Bill 
authorizing the construction of a new 
harbour at Dover was read a second 
time only the other day, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade distinctly stated that 
the promoters of the Bill were to be 
answerable for all the expense. He 
understood from the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman that any expendi- 
ture on the part of the Board of Trade 
in regard to the harbour would cease, 
that the new Bill was not to affect the 
Admiralty Pier, and that the cost of 
maintaining Dover Harbour was to be 
undertaken by those who entered upon 
the work. He would like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he had correctly 
interpreted his observations? He would 
also ask the right hon. Gentleman if it 
was not being carefully considered whe- 
ther it would not be worth the Govern- 
ment’s while to ask for a sum of money 
to be expended on Dover Harbour, so 
as to make the harbour one of real 
value to the country? The right hon. 
Gentleman had said the harbour when 
constructed would not be large enough 
for the accommodation of ships of war. 
It was to be regretted if, by the new 
works, the harbour was not made a 
really useful one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not in- 
tend to convey, in what I said upon a 
Private Bill that was before the House 
the other day, that if that Bill passed 
into law all charge upon the public 
funds in reference to the harbour would 
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cease. That was not in question, and 
was beside the point raised by the Pri- 
vate Bill. Of course, if the Government 
should at a later period repeat the pro- 
posals of previous Governments and pro- 
pose to hand over the Admiralty Pier to 
the Harbour Board, the expense upon 
the Admiralty Pier would, of course, in 
future be defrayed by the Harbour 
Board; but so long as the Government 
retain possession of property vested in 
them at Dover, so long, of course, there 
will be an annual charge for it. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman takes the 
opportunity of asking whether we do not 
think the time has come for making some 
proposals to the House for the extension 
of Dover Harbour for military and other 
purposes. The position at present is 
this. We have appointed a small De- 
partmental Committee to consider the 
question of convict labour. That Com- 
mittee has not yet reported; but, no 
doubt, it has under consideration the 
propriety of employing convicts upon 
some harbour works, and I know that it 
has specially and seriously considered 
the desirability of employing such la- 
bour at Dover. But until we get the 
Report of the Committee, we shall not 
be in a position to advise the House 
upon the subject. Under these circum- 
stances, it would, perhaps, be as well if 
further observations on the subject were 
postponed until we get that Report. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR wished to know 
whether the case of Galway had been 
brought under the attention of the De- 
yorsige ae Committee of which the right 

on. Gentleman spoke? The right hon. 
Gentleman might imagine that he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) had a particular inte- 
rest in this matter; but the reason why 
he had risen to bring it to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention was that Spike 
Island, the great convict establishment 
of Ireland, had been disestablished. 
Several Chief Secretaries for Ireland had 
given an undertaking that they would 
favourably regard the employment of 
convict labour at Galway to construct a 
breakwater, which would be useful, not 
onlyin connection with Galway Harbour, 
but for the safety of all the vessels on 
the West Coast. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the case 
of Galway Harbour as well as that of 
Dover. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: If I may be 
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once. We have under consideration the 
employment of convicts in Ireland as 
well as in Scotland and England. It 
appears that it is the opinion of the Irish 
Government that a very considerable 
number of Irish convicts can be profit- 
ably and advantageously employed in 
building, chiefly in connection with con- 
vict prisons. I am informed that a large 
number of them will be so employed, 
and that only a few will remain ; and, of 
course, with only a few, it is not likely 
that they will be employed in any great 
work of harbour construction. How 
these few may be employed I do not 
know at present; but that is a matter 
which is still under consideration. 

Mr. O’K ELLY wished to know whe- 
ther, in view of the necessity felt for 
harbours in the West Coast of Ireland, 
it would not be well for the Government 
to employ convict labour in the construc- 
tion of breakwaters there rather than in 
the erection of prisons. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR said, he would 
raise the question on the Vote for Con- 
vict Prisons. 

Mr. ROUND said, he wished to ask a 
question with regard to Harwich Har- 
bour. It was the duty of the Harbour 
Board to keep up the harbour, and to 
keep the navigation in proper order. 
That Board had existed for many years 
past, and consisted of members elected 
by the different localities in the neigh- 
bourhood. Some of the members were 
the nominees of different Covernment 
Departments—the Board of Trade, the 
Treasury, the Admiralty, and other Go- 
vernment Departments nominated some 
of them. At the beginning of each year 
the members elected a Chairman, and the 
question which he now wished to put to 
the Government was this. The Chair- 
man who was elected at the beginning 
of the year 1881 was a Member of this 
House, and was greatly interested in the 
locality. His appointment, as was the 
case with all these appointments, might 
come to an end in five years. When his 
appointment as Chairman came to an 
end, at the end of last year, he was not 
re-elected, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was the almost invariable rule that 
the Chairman should be re-elected. He 
(Mr. Round) wished to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman what was the reason 
why such an unusual course was taken, 
and why the late Chairman was not 
re-elected. He was not aware that 
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there was any case on record since the 
commencement of the Harbour Board 
of any Chairman not being re-elected. 
The late Chairman was a man in whom 
the members of the Board had full con- 
fidence, or they would not have placed 
him in the position he had occupied. He 
had all the responsibility and work of 
the Board in his hands; and it was very 
unfair, unless there were some good 
grounds for it, that when his term of 
office came to an end he should not be 
re-elected. He (Mr. Round) hardly 
conceived that there could be any fault 
to be found with the hon. Gentleman 
he referred to, unless it was that he did 
not sit on the same side of the House as 
the present Government. He was quite 
sure that hon. Members on both sides 
would agree with him that that should 
not be a reason why a gentleman who 
enjoyed the confidence of the Board 
should not be re-appointed. He would 
like to say that he had no objection 
whatever to the gentleman whom the 
Government had put in that hon. 
Member’s place, because that gentleman 
also formerly sat in this House, and was 
a gentleman who certainly ought to be 
on the Board for that district. The new 
Chairman was in every way a proper 
person to fill the vacancy. But he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
grounds there were for dispensing with 
the previous Chairman’s services; and 
whether there was any case on record of 
a similar course having been taken be- 
fore with regard to any former Chairman 
of the Board ? 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
was glad the hon. Member had raised the 
question of Harwich Harbour, because 
it was one which was well worthy of the 
consideration of the House, with the 
view of seeing whether or not the charge 
for it ought to be continued at all. It 
seemed to him that if the Government 
had it in their power to nominate mem- 
bers of the Board, and to select the 
Chairman, it was a pity that they did 
not continue the Chairman in a position 
where those who knew him could recog- 
nize the value of his services. But what 
he wanted to know was whether it was 
worth while to continue the Conservancy 
Board at Harwich at all? If they were 
brought into liquidation now, their 
available assets would be about 1s. 6d. 
They had had to do with a Railway 
Company on one side, and with the War 
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Department on the other; and though, 
between the three Bodies, the town of 
Harwich had been greatly benefited, the 
Conservators did not seem to have done 
anything to justify their existence, and 
the result was that they owed a con- 
siderable amount of money to the Public 
Exchequer. There were entries of this 
sort in last year’s accounts—Repayment 
of principal and interest of loan ad- 
vanced by the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners, £430; expended on 
works, £1,000; and other items of ex- 
penditure, £550. This year the amount 
expended on works was £350; and as 
the total receipts from dues, &c., were 
only £1,180 altogether, the result was 
that the deficiency last year was £820, 
and this year £150. The deficiency last 
year had to be made good by a Vote 
in these Estimates, and this year, simi- 
larly, £150 had to be paid. It appeared 
to him to be absurd to continue to keep 
on the books of the nation this liability 
of the Harwich Harbour Commissioners 
to the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 
which was never met except by the 
assistance of a Vote in the Estimates. 
He thought this item of loan should be 
knocked out of the Estimates altoge- 
ther, and the balance due from the 
Harbour authorities to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners should be 
wiped off, just in the same way that a 
loan to a Scotch Board was wiped off 
last year. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member seems to have curious notions 
of the way in which the public purse 
should be saved, because his proposition 
is this—that the repayment, principal 
and interest, of loan, amounting to £430 
per annum, should be dispensed with, 
and that in return we should gain an 
annual charge on the Votes of £150. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Yes; 
but last year it was £600. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Yes; owing 
to an expenditure upon exceptional 
works. The result of such an arrange- 
ment would be a distinct loss to the 
public Revenue. But the whole ques- 
tion depends upon the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. Harwich is one 
of those harbours which is supported, 
to a considerable extent, out of the 
public money, because it is a harbour of 
refuge, the cost of which ought not 
properly to fall entirely upon the lo- 
cality. The hon. Member says the Con- 
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servancy Board is useless; but I do not 
see that at all. They have managed 
the affairs they had to deal with with 
very considerable skill. Before the 
harbour was made they raised from dues 
an annual income of £1,500. So far as 
that is concerned, probably the amount 
received balances the expenditure, so far 
as the local harbour goes. But over 
and above that, we have an expenditure 
for a national work—for the harbour as 
a harbour of refuge. At the present 
time the charge is very small, and it 
has been considerably reduced of late 
years. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
know anything of the circumstances of 
the case which had been referred to by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Round), 
He quite agreed with him that politics 
should not alone be a consideration for 
public service; but he would inquire 
into the circumstances, for he thought 
there must be some explanation forth- 
coming. 

Mr. ROUND said, he had not meant 
to suggest that politics alone had been 
considered. As to what had been 
said by the hon. Member for King’s 
County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) about 
the Harwich Harbour Board, he thought 
that hon. Member was labouring under 
some misapprehension. To his (Mr. 
Round’s) knowledge, the harbour was 
being silted up years ago, when the 
Board was established. It was a most 
important harbour of refuge for vessels 
on the East Coast; and if the Harbour 
Board had not been established, and 
the work they had done carried out, the 
harbour would have been silted up, and 
there would be no Harwich Harbour at 
allnow. The expenditure referred to, 
as having taken place last year, had 
been incurred over special works which 
were very much needed, and which had 
been very properly carried out. The 
results had been most beneficial. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked how it was 
that the estimated receipts at Holyhead 
were now only £2,600, as against £2,770 
last year, while those at Dover showed 
an increase ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The esti- 
mated receipts at Holyhead show a de- 
crease, because, under a recent decision 
of one of the Law Courts, ships have to 
be re-measured for tonnage; and they 
will pay smaller dues in future than they 
have done in the past. I suppose the 
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increase at Dover arises from the regular 
increase of traffic. 


Vote agreed to. 

(15.) £81,088, to complete the sum 
for Rates on Government Property. 

(16.) £5,000, to complete the sum for 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade. 

(17.) £130,208, to complete the sum 
for Public Buildings (Ireland). 

Mr. R. H. PAGET wished to know 
whether the House was to be furnished 
with any Report as to the Munster 
Model Farm, referred to on page 51 of 
the Estimate? A considerable sum was 
put down for the annual expenditure on 
that farm, and he thought a Report 
ought to be furnished to the House to 
show the way in which the money was 
distributed, because he did not see why 
such an expenditure should be provided 
out of the public purse for farming in 
Treland, while there was no similar ex- 
penditure in England. He hoped the 
time would arrive when the State would 
possess a regular Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and when they might have a right 
to an agricultural model farm here in 
England as well as in Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he was afraid 
he could not give the hon. Gentleman 
any information on the subject ; but he 
would inquire, and, on Report or pri- 
vately, he would give him such informa- 
tion as was to be obtained. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the hon. Gentleman could give 
any information as to the item for 
fishery piers? He wished to know 
whether the money, which was now to 
be voted, would actually be expended on 
the piers for which Parliament was 
asked to vote the money, because he be- 
lieved there had not been a single year 
in which the money voted by Parliament 
for those piers had actually been spent 
upon them. Year after year the money 
which Parliament had voted for the 
benefit of the starving population on the 
West Coast of Ireland was paid back 
into the Exchequer. Some ‘time ago 
there was a special Vote passed for the 
purpose of establishing fishery piers and 
harbours on the West Coast of Ireland, 
and they were assured that every effort 
would be made by the Government to 
push on works of such great utility at a 
time when a large portion of the popu- 
lation was in a starving condition. The 
employment was of the first importance 
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to those unfortunate people; but, as a 
matter of fact, the works were never 
pushed forward as they ought to have 
been, and many of them were still in 
almost the earliest stage of commence- 
ment when the period of distress passed 
by. The Board of Works did not ap- 
pear to have made any efforts to call 
upon the contractors, who were months 
in arrear with their work, to do their 
duty; and those contractors, who should 
have given employment to the starving 
people, were allowed to go scot free. 
There was not one instance in which 
any forfeiture was exacted, and the 
benefit which Parliament intended to 
bestow on the district was, of course, 
all the time entirely lost to the people. 
He wished to ask the hon. Gentleman 
what was the present condition of the 
piers set forth on page 53, and whether 
they would be completed this year ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was im- 
possible for him to say. The hon. Gen- 
tleman himself must be aware that work 
of this kind was liable to be interrupted. 
There had been no case made out for 
forfeiture in connection with these works, 
and, therefore, no forfeiture could be 
enforced. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR was very 
much obliged for the answer which the 
hon. Gentleman had given him; but he 
could not say that he had gathered any 
information from it. Possibly that was 
because the hon. Gentleman had not 
any to impart. As to the forfeitures 
which were incurred or not incurred by 
the contractors, he would remind the 
hon. Gentleman that, in many instances, 
the contractors had either incurred for- 
feiture, or that the contracts on which’the 
works were let out were of such a nature 
that it would not have mattered if they 
had gone on for several years without 
the contractors doing what they had 
undertaken to do. Would the hon. 
Gentleman lay on the Table of the 
House copies of the contracts under 
which these different works were under- 
taken, in order that the House might 
know the exact position of things? If 
the hon. Gentleman would do that, he 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) would be very 
glad, as it would be very useful in future 
cases of this kind. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, it was ob- 
viously impossible to do this where there 
were large contracts. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman knew of any special work which 
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was being neglected, and would bring it 
under his notice, he would have the 
contract examined, and would see how 
the matter stood. 

Mr. HEALY wished to know whether 
it was true, as had been recently stated 
in the newspapers, that the Government 
were going to erect some new buildings, 
either in the Phoonix Park or in the 
Curragh of Kildare, for the purposes of 
the new Irish police? Was that the 
case or not, and, if it was the case, on 
what year would the work be charged— 
this year or next? He wished also to 
ask in what place was the scheme of 
the Government with regard to the Irish 
potato experiments to be[carried out? 
Was it to be in Glasnevin, or where, 
and what had so far been done in the 
matter ? 

Mr. COURTNEY was afraid he could 
give no information in reply to the last 
question. It was intended to make an 
increase in the Constabulary Force in 
Ireland, and for that purpose he believed 
there would be some huts erected in the 
Curragh of Kildare. The Estimates 
would be laid before the House in due 
course. 

Mr. HEALY : What is the estimated 
amount of the Vote? 

Mr. COURTNEY: It is not yet 
settled. It is not included in these Votes 
at all. 


Vote agreed to. 


(1 .) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £6,300, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883, for Expenses pre- 
paratory to and of the erection of the Museum 
of Science and Art in Dublin, and of additions 
to the School of Art in Dublin.” 


Mr. HEALY said, the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin had requested him to ask a 
question as to this Vote. These ques- 
tions were usually answered by the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council; and he would ask that right 
hon. Gentleman whether he could give 
any information as to the scheme which 
had been so often pressed upon him ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA was not aware 
that he had any information to give on 
the point. 

Mr. HEALY: As to the creation of 
a Science and Art Museum in Dublin ? 
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Dr. LYONS asked what was the state 
of preparation, and what kind of build- 
ings would be erected? He believed 
the plans were obtained by a system of 
limited competition. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the matter 
was now entirely out of the hands of the 
Science and Art Department, and in 
those of the Board of Works. This was 
their Vote. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, there was a 
general competition, out of which five 
competitors had been selected to work 
out their plans, and a final decision had 
not yet been come to. 

Dr. LYONS said, it was very well to 
know that the final decision had not yet 
been arrived at, as there was much feel- 
ing in Dublin on this subject, and a 
strong desire existed to see erected a 
building of suitable proportions as the 
centre of a great National Museum for 
Ireland ; and, so far as he knew, neither 
the Members for the City of Dublin 
nor any persons of public position had 
been consulted on the subject. He 
trusted that ample opportunities for in- 
spéction of the plans would be afforded 
before the work was finally decided on. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET wished to know 
whether the sum of £3,500 had already 
been expended? That seemed to be so 
from the figures given on page 61. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
plan adopted in England was this—an 
Estimate, say of £100,000, was made for 
certain work. Then there was a re- 
vised Estimate made, which would go up 
to £150,000, or even £250,000. The 
money required was always voted—in- 
deed, in many cases, a great deal more. 
In Ireland, however, the plan was re- 
versed, for the original Estimates were 
cut down. The House voted a consider- 
able sum; but the money was not ex- 
pended, a large portion was paid back 
into the Exchequer to be voted and re- 


voted year after year, and none of the- 


piers and harbours of Ireland were pro- 
perly attended to. He would move that 
the Chairman should report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. The reason 
he did so was that the next Vote was 
one of very considerable importance to 
Treland at this moment. The Vote re- 
lated to the Shannon Navigation, and 
he was afraid the hon. Member who re- 
presented the Board of Works in that 
House was not at present in complete 
possession of the facts of the case. He 
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doubted whether the hon. Gentleman 
was aware that there were very serious 
floods on account of the recent heavy 
rains. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Arthur O Connor.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he could not 
consent to report Progress upon this 
Vote, because the next Vote might be 
of a controversial character. He would 
like to get through the Votes in Class I. ; 
at all events, let them see what they 
had to say about the Shannon Naviga- 
tion. 

Mr. HEALY said, he would suggest 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) should withdraw his Motion if the 
Government would postpone the Vote 
for the Shannon Navigation It would 
be well to finish the Estimates of this 
class, with the exception of the one re- 
lating to the Shannon Navigation. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not see 
there was any necessity to postpone the 
Vote. Of course, if a case was made 
out which would justify a postpone- 
ment, he would consent ; but at present 
he could not consent to a postponement. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


(19.) £7,512, to complete the sum for 
the Shannon Navigation. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, this 
was a debateable matter upon which he 
felt a good deal of interest. He received 
so many notifications of the amount of 
land under water that, in the earlier 
portion of the year, he ventured to ad- 
dress a question to the Government in 
regard to it. He was told everything 
was going on satisfactorily, that the 
works were nearly completed, and they 
would prove of a most admirable cha- 
racter. At Whitsuntide he went over 
the works at Meelick, and, although he 
did not pretend to be any authority on 
engineering, he must say it seemed to 
him there was a very cardinal mistake 
made in the whole character of the 
works. The Shannon in this neighbour- 
hood used to run a course which it did 
not run now. It was a very devious 
course—there were a number of islands 
and a great number of channels. The 
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water was very shallow, and there was, 
amongst other channels, the Victoria 
Canal, which carried off almost as much 
water as the proper course of the river 
itself. It was found that the bed of the 
river was altogether insufficient to carry 
off anything like the flood water which 
from time to time flowed there. The 
engineers determined to cut, at the en- 
trance to the Victoria Canal, two outlet 
channels, one of which was 60 feet wide 
and the other 100 feet wide. Having 
made these channels, they made six 
sluices, and then constructed weirs, which 
robbed the river of eight feet on each 
side—in fact, the water-way had been re- 
duced to 108 feet. The consequence was 
that all the water which ought to be 
carried off was not carried off. There 
was another matter deserving attention, 
and that was the constant inundation of 
all the low-lying land above Meelick. 
Some time ago one of the officers of the 
Government declared there had been no 
complaints made with regard to flooding 
in that part of the country, and that, if 
any flooding did take place, the proper 
course to take was to make representa- 
tions to the Board of Works. It was 
all very well to say this in the House of 
Commons; but it was exceedingly difficult 
for the small farmers along the banks 
of the Shannon to make them heard. 
Unless the landlords would take the 
matter in hand, things would stand very 
little chance of being remedied. Inun- 
dations caused by the overflow of the 
River Brosna were a source of constant 
danger to all the low-lying lands above 
Meelick; and he was convinced that 
unless something was done a very large 
amount of property must needs be de- 
stroyed along the whole of the Shannon 
between Athlone and Killaloe. He did 
not know whether the Secretary to the 
Treasury was able to give the Commit- 
tee any detailed information either as 
to the state of the district or as to the 
steps which the Board of Works had 
resolved to take in the matter. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that, so 
far as he understood this Vote, it was 
one to complete works already com- 
menced and now in course of construc- 
tion. Last summer he had an oppor- 
tunity of going over the Shannon from 
Killaloe to Athlone, and he was able to 
see the public works which were being 
carried out to relieve the flooding of the 
Shannon. The evidence of some of the 
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best engineers of the day was to the 
effect that the only way to relieve the 
flooding of the Shannon was by means 
of weirs and sluices. The work was 
being rapidly completed, and he under- 
stood from the engineers who accom- 
panied the Commission with which he 
was connected that the flooding of the 
Shannon would shortly be a thing of 
the past. The water-way would be in- 
creased, and by opening the sluices the 
water would be kept at summer level. 
The sum now asked for was simply to 
complete the work already in progress. 
Mr. HEALY said, the first engineers 
of the world did not seem to be able to 
stop the floods. It was only on Satur- 
day he received a letter in which the 
writer complained of the flooding. He 
confessed he knew little about engineer- 
ing; but it was all very well for the 
engineers to tell the people that the 
floods would stop, when they continued 
as bad as ever. What the engineers 
were now doing was like a doctor feel- 
ing a man’s pulse and telling him he 
was all right, when, at the same time, the 
man felt in a thundering bad way. The 
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engineers ought to be able to do so, and 


public money ought not to be wasted. 
The flooding still continued; in fact, 
from the letter he received on Saturday, 
he learned that for six miles on the 
Brosna there was now flooding. He 
would suggest that if the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Courtney) was not afraid of 
being shot, he should endeavour to spare 
a few days in which to visit the banks 
of the Shannon, and see the havoc 
created by the floods. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, the works 
in connection with the Shannon naviga- 
tion were not completed, nor were the 
sluices in operation. The works which 
he saw in progress last summer would 
be completed by August or September 
next; so there could be no results at 
the present time. The flooding must 
go on until the sluices were in opera- 
tion. If the flooding continued next 
autumn and next summer the matter 
ought to be brought forward. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, what had 
been stated by the hon. Member for 
Tyrone (Mr. T. A. Dickson) was quite 
correct. The works were not yet com- 
pleted, and it was not considered wise 
to open one sluice before the rest. It 
was confidently believed the works would 
be efficacious, 
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Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said, | 


what he was particularly concerned in 
were the works mentioned in the Esti- 
mate—namely, those at Meelick. The 
whole of the drainage of the Shannon 
was being sacrificed for the bugbear of 
navigation. The navigation of the Shan- 
non did not pay for the maintenance of 
the lock-keepers; yet, for the sake of 
this trumpery interest, the whole of the 
agricultural and drainage interests in the 
centre of Ireland were being wickedly 
sacrificed. At Meelick there was a large 
weir, called the Meelick Weir, which 
kept up the water and threw it into the 
Victoria Canal, which was part of the 
navigation system. In order to draw 
off the flood water from a point above 
Meelick Weir, there had been two chan- 
nels cut, one 60 feet wide and the other 
100 feet. This width of water-way was 
not maintained, however; but, by the 
construction of sluices and weirs, it had 
been decreased to 108 feet, and the flow 
of water had been greatly slackened. 
That appeared to him to be the act of 
a fool. The consequence was that the 
floods, which might have been abated 
to a very considerable oxtent, would 
still lie over land which otherwise might 
be expected to yield good crops. 


Vote agreed to. 


(20.) £6,650, to complete the sum for 
Lighthouses Abroad. 


(21.) £17,265, to complete the sum for 
Diplomatic Buildings. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET said, he would like 
some explanation of the item of £1,500 
for the purchase of furniture, &c. for 
the State rooms at Lisbon. It seemed 
a very large sum. In view of recent 
circumstances, he would also like some 
explanation of the sum of £450— 

‘‘For rent, maintenance, and repair of Con- 


sular Buildings, including £36 for water rate, 
at Alexandria.” 


It was possible the sum would have to | 


be increased. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the gen- 
tleman who was recently appointed at 
Lisbon was not likely to remain there 
more than two years. He complained 


that the cost of providing furniture for 
the State rooms would be very heavy ; 
and, under the circumstances of the 
case, it was thought proper that the 
rooms should be furnished at the public 
expense. 
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Mr. R. H. PAGET asked, if £1,500 


was a reasonable amount to be voted for 
State rooms of what, after all, was not a 
very first-rate appointment ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
was no absolute rule laid down in re- 
gard to furnishing. With regard to the 
Consular buildings at Alexandria, it was 
impossible to say whether the present 
Vote would be sufficient. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER said, he knew 
that certain Embassies were supplied 
with houses of furniture ; but he never yet 
heard of a Minister having State rooms. 
There was an allowance for a Minister’s 
house at Madrid; but no furniture was 
allowed, and no furniture was allowed 
to any Legation except that of Paris. 
He was informed that there was one 
room fitted at Madrid which was con- 
verted into a chapel, and it had not been 
furnished for any other purpose. His 
recollection of his connection with the 
Consular Service was that he had to 
provide his own furniture, and he had 
never heard any explanation of the 
State room at Lisbon; and he did not 
see why, because Sir Charles White re- 
mained there for two years, he should 
have £1,500 above any other Minister. 
If Sir Charles White had been going to 
stay there for five years he might have 
had this £1,500, but not for two years. 
He hoped the Government would give 
some more satisfactory account of this 
matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, there 
were a considerable number of Embas- 
sies of which the State rooms were fur- 
nished by the State, and small allow- 
ances were made on account of furni- 
ture. When Sir Charles White was 
appointed, inasmuch as he was not likely 
to remain at Lisbon long, it was re- 
presented that the furnishing of the 
State rooms would fall heavily upon 
him. He thought the hon. Member 
was wrong in regard to the Embassy at 
Madrid. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman wished to lay it 
down as a precedent that, when a Minis- 
ter was appointed to a post, in regard to 
which it was usual to give an annual 
allowance for furniture, if he said he 
was going to stay for two years he could 
ask for £1,500 for furniture ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE did not wish 
it to be altogether considered as a prece- 
dent. This was regarded as an excep- 
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tional case, and no strict rule or prin- 
ciple could be laid down. 


Vote agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


HOTIONS. 
——0-2 — 
DULWICH SCHEME. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. GRANTHAM rose to move a 
Resolution, the object of which was to 
prevent the scheme being so altered as 
to injure Dulwich College in future, and 
his object could only be attained by 
sending the scheme back to be revised, 
and the effect of that he knew would be 
to destroy the scheme. Personally, he 
regretted very much the necessity of this 
step being taken after all that the House 
had done; but those interested in the 
College felt that justice had not been done 
by the scheme, although it was admit- 
tedly a great improvement upon previous 
schemes. There were many difficulties 
to be overcome; but he did not think 
they had been overcome as they might 
have been. He did not think that 
£4,000 a-year was sufficient for the 
maintenance of an educational depart- 
ment like that of Dulwich College, bear- 
ing in mind that the income of the 
College was £20,000 a-year. If the 
building had been smaller, and the edu- 
cation inferior to what it was, £4,000 
might have been a sufficient sum ; but 
they must take it as it was. The Go- 
vernors were much to blame in having 
spent such a large sum on the build- 
ings; still, there they were, and they 
would have to be maintained, and the 
great difficulty would be how to main- 
tain them, and carry on the school out 
of £4,000 a-year. Without desiring to 
claim for the College a larger sum than 
was necessary, in their view, the present 
Governors were of opinion that a pro- 
vision of at least £5,000 a-year ought 
to be made. Most of those, indeed, 
who had gone carefully into the matter 
thought that £6,000 would not be ex- 
cessive. He knew he should be met 
with the answer that they could not 
give another £1,000 a-year without de- 
priving some other portions of the 
scheme of money proposed to be given 
to them, that was to say, it would be 
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taken from St. Botolph’s, or St. Luke’s, 
or St. Saviour’s. So far as that was 
concerned, he could not object to it, be- 
cause he considered that the sums given 
to those three parishes were in excess of 
what they were entitled to receive. The 
whole question depended upon whether 
these parishes were entitled to the large 
sums given to them under the scheme; 
and upon that question he could not do 
better than state the opinion of the En- 
dowed School Commissioners on this 
question, because everything depended 
on whether these parishes had or had 
not a right to a large sum taken from 
the fund, or to be treated in a similar 
fashion to the parish of Camberwell. 
The Commissioners said, in a letter dated 
the 13th February, 1874— 

“The Vestry of St. Luke’s base their claims 
on the assumption that the four parishes have 
equal beneficial interest in Alleyne’s foundation, 
and that this interest is for each parish one- 
fourth of the whole... .. This argument is 
not supported by the true interpretation of the 
instruments of foundation, or by the facts of 
the case..... There is, therefore, in our 
opinion, no ground for an apportionment of 
Alleyne’s endowment into equal fourth parts, 
one for each of the four parishes. And in this 
opinion they are confirmed by the circumstance 
that, although this endowment has been many 
times the subject of hot debate before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury as visitor, before the 
Court of Chancery, before the Charity Com- 
missioners, and before Parliament, no one of 
these authorities has ever recognized such view. 
On the contrary, their decisions and action have 
been entirely inconsistent with it. 

On the fullest investigation that he had 
been enabled to give the matter, he 
could not help thinking that the nor- 
thern parishes had already been treated 
in far too liberal a manner, and this 
had occurred simply because they had 
powerful friends among the Governors, 
who had claimed for them these large 
amounts; but when they looked to 
the relative positions of the parishes— 
to the fact that the population of Cam- 
berwell was increasing, whilst that of 
the northern parishes was decreasing— 
they would see still more the injustice of 
the scheme, and that they were simply 
giving to those who had, and taking 
away from those whohad not. In 1851 
the parish of Camberwell had a popula- 
tion of 54,000, and now it had increased 
to 173,000—nearly four times as much 
as it was 30 years ago, whereas in all the 
other parishes the exact converse of this 
had taken place. In St. Saviour’s, in 
1851, the population was 35,731, but it 
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had gradually diminished, until it now 
stood at 15,677. In 1851 the population 
of St. Botolph’s was 12,499, but it was 
now only 6,107; whilst the population 
of St. Luke’s had remained as near as 
possible stationary, the population being, 
in 1881, 54,995, and in 1851, 54,055. 
That being so, he thought the House 
would see at once that it was real folly 
to be increasing the educational endow- 
ments of parishes which were already 
provided with sufficient educational facili- 
ties—as was especially the case in St. 
Saviour’s—and where the population had 
decreased so rapidly, and was very likely 
to decrease still more; because anyone 
who knew anything of that part of Lon- 
don knew that it was occupied with 
warehouses, or premises that would not 
permit of any increase in the population, 
certainly of that kind of population that 
required school accommodation—namely, 
children. He now passed on to the last 
objection he had to the scheme, and that 
was the increase in the fees of the boys 
who had entered the College since De- 
cember, 1880, which were fixed at not 
less than £20, and not more than £30. 
To show the injustice of the scheme it 
would only be necessary for him to refer 
to what had been donein 1857. By an 
Act of Parliament of that year the fees 
were fixed at from £8 to 10 a-year, 
according to age. ‘These fees had gone 
up gradually to £15 and £18, and now it 
was proposed to increase them to £20 
and £30. He asked why that was pro- 
posed? It was because the £4,000 a- 
year was not sufficient for Dulwich 
College. It was admitted that that sum 
was insufficient, and to remedy that diffi- 
culty they increased the fees of the boys, 
instead of taking away from,or not giving 
so much to, the northern parishes. They 
were increasing the fees of the boys to 
increase their gross income. That was 
not dealing fairly with the parents of 
the children educated at the College, 
because it was very well known that the 
great increase in the income of Dulwich 
College was derived entirely from the 
peopie who had built large and valuable 
houses on the estate, paying large ground 
rents for those houses, and having located 
themselves there for the purpose of look- 
ing after the education of theirchildren— 
in consequence of the exceptional educa- 
tionaladvantagesthat had been held forth 
to them as lessees on the estate. Now, 
if these people were to have that educa- 
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tion made more expensive by an increase 
in the fees, it was, toa certain extent, a 
fraud upon them, because they believed 
in settling there that they were going to 
get their children educated for a very 
moderate sum. He did not mean tosay 
that the education would not be obtained 
for a moderate sum under the scheme; 
but the fees were considerably increased, 
and they now reached a figure which 
was not anticipated when the houses 
were erected. Under these circum- 
stances, and in order that the scheme 
might be reconsidered, he would suggest 
that it should be disallowed. The matter 
had been a long time before them, and 
had been thoroughly threshed out; and 
if his Motion for disallowing the scheme 
were carried, a fresh proposal might be 
made to Parliament another year that 
would meet with the approbation of all 
the parties interested. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to disallow 
the Dulwich Scheme, now lying upon the Table 
of the House, because, firstly, by Section 5,— 

“That the first Co-optative College Gover- 
nors shall be so many of the non-elective 
governors in office at the date of this scheme 
as are willing to accept the office: 

‘‘ Also, That the said first Co-optative Col- 
lege Governors shall be appointed to office for 
the term of- their respective lives, and their 
appointment shall take effect from the date of 
this scheme : 

“Secondly, by Section 40,— 

“That, Seventhly, They shall pay to the col- 
lege governors for the purposes of Dulwich 
College (only) the annual sum of £4,000, to be 
carried by them to the credit of the Dulwich 
College Account and to be treated as income: 

“Twelfthly, They shall carry to separate 
accounts the annual sum of £500 for the edu- 
cational benefit of the parish of Saint Botolph 
Without Bishopsgate, and the annual sum of 
£500 for the educational benefit of St. Luke, 
Middlesex : 

“ And, Thirdly, by Section 42,— 

‘¢To set apart for the purpose of a middle 
school or middle schools for the parishes of 
Saint Boltoph Without Bishopsgate and Saint 
Luke, Middlesex, a capital sum of £50,000: 

“ By Sections 36 and 79,— 

“ That all boys who have entered the college 
since December 1880 may be called upon by the 
governors for fees not less than £20, nor more 
than £30, a-year for any boy,” —(Mr. Grantham.) 


Mr. BRYCE said, he was obliged to 
oppose the Motion of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and, in doing so, he 
would state shortly his reasons for 
thinking that it should not be allowed 
to pass. The hon, Member was san- 
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guine if he thought that by rejecting 
this scheme they would get a better one 
next year, which would be generally ap- 
proved of and assented to. This subject 
was most difficult and troublesome; it 
was now 10 years since the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners had taken up 
and tried to deal with Dulwich College. 
At least two schemes had been tried 
and had become abortive. There was 
no case in England, except that of 
Christ’s Hospital, which presented so 
much difficulty and so many conflicting 
sentiments and interests. If the present 
scheme were rejected also, he saw no 
chance of anything being done—it might 
be years before another was obtained, 
and for years to come London would 
lose the benefits of this scheme. There 
was a general disposition—except on 
the part of those Gentlemen whem the 
hon. Member for East Surrey repre- 
sented—to acquiesce in the present 
scheme as acompromise. The Governors 
did not say—and he himself did not 
think—it was a perfect scheme. The 
Governors had suggested some changes, 
though not the changes which the hon. 
Member desired; but, perceiving that 
they could not prevail against the opi- 
nion of the Charity Commissioners, they 
felt bound, as practical men, to give 
way and accept the present scheme 
rather than throw the whole matter 
back into uncertainty. The Vestry of 
St. Luke’s originally objected to the 
scheme; but, finding that they could 
not have their own way, they agreed to 
petition in its favour. Even the Repre- 
sentatives on the Dulwich Board of Go- 
vernors did not object to the scheme. 
The hon. Member’s objection was that 
too much was given to the northern 
parishes, and not enough to Dulwich 
itself. The hon. Member had not told 
them all that Camberwell got. It gota 
very large share under the scheme of 
the benefits of the foundation. It got 
not only the splendid buildings and 
large grounds, and the £4,000 per annum, 
but also a capital sum of £12,000 for 
the so-called Middle Class School, and 
an annual sum of £1,000 a-year for the 
maintenance of that school, besides the 
prospect—before long, it was hoped—of 
a large Girls’ School and the School of 
Art. These were very substantial ad- 
vantages, especially when it was remem- 
bered that Camberwell was not one of 
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port by his will to have sought to 
enefit. He (Mr. Bryce) would call the 
attention of the House to what the 
original intention of the founder was. 
The College was founded by the will of 
Edward Alleyne, an actor, for the benefit 
of three parishes—St. Saviour’s, St. 
Luke’s, wh St. Botolph’s—Mr. Alleyne 
having been born in the last-named, 
and having a theatre in each of the 
former. No provision was made for 
Camberwell, which originally had no 
right to share in the endowment, and 
which only came in under an Act of 
Parliament. Was it right, therefore, for 
Camberwell now to come forward and to 
say that it should have a larger share of 
the endowment, and to grudge what was 
given to the northern parishes? With 
regard to fees, the present amount was 
21 guineas, and all the difference that 
was made in the scheme was to enable 
them to grow up from £20 to £30, if it 
was thought desirable; but this was 
left to the discretion of the Governors. 
He did not imagine that they had any 
present intention of going up, at any 
rate, anywhere near that maximum. It 
must be remembered that the scheme 
provided no less than £2,000 for scholar- 
ships and exhibitions, which would be a 
very great help and benefit to the poorer 
residents who had children of promise 
likely to profit by the advanced educa- 
tion given in the College ; whilst most of 
the parents whose sons now went to 
Dulwich were people in good position, 
to whom the education at fees of from 
£20 to £30 was really a cheap education. 
On the whole, without saying that the 
scheme might not have been improved, 
he thought the best thing was that it 
should now be passed, and the great 
foundation be enabled to fill more ade- 
quately the important functions it was 
charged with for the education of the 
people of London. 

Cartain AYLMER, as one not repre- 
senting the parish of Camberwell in any 
way, but as one who happened to live 
in the neighbourhood, considered it a 
monstrous thing that the fees should be 
raised so enormously—and having been 
raised such a short time ago—for the 
simple purpose of enabling Dulwich 
College to provide money for building, 
and other outside purposes. The Com- 
missioners were attempting to make the 
institution do a great work on a very 
small sum. Last year the expenditure 
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was £5,844, and now it was proposed to 
limit the amount to £4,000. It seemed 
hard to cut down the income of the 
College for the purpose of benefiting 
other places. 

Mr. ALpErman W. M‘ARTHUR said, 
he thought the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Grantham) had brought for- 
ward strong and sufficient arguments 
why the new scheme should not be 
carried out. In his opinion, the Vestry 
of Camberwell, which represented some 
30,000 ratepayers, had good reason to 
complain, especially as it had asked for 
permission to be heard against the 
scheme, and had been refused. It was 
quite clear to his mind that the scheme 
would be very injurious both to the 
Upperand Lower Schools. Referencehad 
been made to the population of Camber- 
well. That amounted to 185,000, and 
if the scheme were carried out, the 
Lower School, which was intended for 
those classes which certainly could not 
afford to pay the high rate of fees, would 
be very seriously injured. He thought 
one of the speakers this evening had 
said that the average amount of the fees 
was £20. He did not believe that was 
correct; it was, unless he was mistaken, 
from £15 to £18; but, however that 
might be, it was a monstrous thing that 
power should be given—for there could 

eno doubt it would be exercised—to 
increase the fees to £30. The hon. 
Member had referred to the Endowed 
School Commissioners and their official 
letter. Well, it was not at all fair that 
a population such as that of the three 
northern parishes should be placed on 
the same footing as a population so large 
as that of Camberwell. He believed 
the population of Camberwell more than 
doubled that of these three parishes ; 
therefore, he thought it was not at all 
fair that the scheme should be so ap- 
plied as to divide the sum amongst the 
our parishes. He should say that the 
present scheme would be very injurious 
to the people of Camberwell, and that 
it ought not to be carried out. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) had so well stated the case against 
the Motion of the hon. Member for East 
Surrey (Mr. Grantham), that very few 
words were required from him. This 
much he would say—that it would be a 
real calamity to education in the districts 
concerned if the scheme were allowed to 
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drop. The hon. Member for East Surrey 
had practically moved the rejection of 
the scheme. Now, it had taken 10 years 
to arrive at it, as, owing to the great 
conflict of opinion between the four 
parishes, much difficulty was experi- 
enced in coming to an agreement on 
vital points. 'The Endowed School Com- 
missioners had now brought about the 
nearest agreement yet attained. The 
scheme had been prepared with the 
greatest care; and Canon Robertson had 
pronounced it to be, as far as he could 
judge, the most equitable scheme that 
could be passed. The hon. Member for 
East Surrey contended that Camberwell 
did not get its share under the scheme ; 
but they had been told the true history 
of the endowment—that the funds were 
left to the three northern parishes. It 
should be remembered that under the 
original Act, the School having been 
taken to Camberwell, the four parishes 
were given an equal interest. Whilst 
St. Giles’s, Camberwell, had 310 scho- 
lars in the Upper School alone, St. 
Saviour’s had only five, St. Botolph’s 
two, and St. Luke’s 276; so that out of 
nearly 600 scholars, two out of the three 
northern parishes had only seven be- 
tween them. Surely the Commissioners 
were right in making some allowance to 
the northern parishes, for although the 
populations were not so large as that of 
Camberwell, which was a growing popu- 
lation, as the hon. Member had pointed 
out, many persons were going there and 
paying large ground rents and building 
fine houses, in the hope of educating 
their children cheaply—it must be re- 
membered that these northern parishes 
had large populations, and that amongst 
them they ought to be enabled to pro- 
vide middle class schools. So it was 
necessary that the provision which had 
been made should be made. It wasa 
scheme approximating as nearly as pos- 
sible to equality; and if they waited 
until all conflicting views were recon- 
ciled, and each parish got what it con- 
sidered to be its share, they would pro- 
bably never have a scheme at all. He 
would ask the hon. Member for East 
Surrey to remember what a magnificent 
institution they had at Dulwich; and it 
was but fair that, even if it cost £2 or 
£3 a-year more to the richer people, the 
poorer classes should participate in the 
endowment and in the £2,000 which 
was set apart for exhibitions and scholar- 
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ships. He hoped the House, therefore, 
would sanction the scheme. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 11; Noes 
50: Majority 39.—(Div. List, No. 298.) 


PARCEL POST BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fawcert, Bill to amend 
the Post Office Acts with respect to the Con- 
veyance of Parcels, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Fawcerr and Mr. Courtney. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 254.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 25th July, 1882. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brris—First Reading— 
Wellesley Bridge (Limerick) * (207); Civil 
Imprisonment (Scotland) * (208); Common 
Prayer (Priestly Absolution) * (209). 

Referred to Select Committee—Bills of Exchange 
(183). 

Committee—Report—Friendly Societies (Quin- 
quennial Returns) * (194). 

Third Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders * (148) ; Copyright (Musical Compo- 
sitions) * (204); Beer Dealers’ Retail Licences 
Act (1880) Amendment * (192); Vagrancy, 
now Casual Poor * (200), and passed. 


EGYPT—LETTER OF ARABI PASHA. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, as I see the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs in his 
place, I beg to ask him a Question of 
which I have given him private Notice. 
Ihave no doubt that the noble Earl’s 
attention, and that of your Lordships, 
has been called to a very singular letter 
which appeared in yesterday’s Times, 
purporting to be addressed by Arabi 
Pasha to the Prime Minister. . From a 
cursory observation, it will be clear that 
the letter was drawn up by an English 
rather than an Egyptian hand. But, at 
the same time, it would be satisfactory 
to the House to know, and I am sure the 
noble Ear! will tell us, if he is able to do 
80, how that letter was addressed, and 
how it reached the Prime Minister, and, 
above all, whether that letter formed 
the whole or only part of a corre- 





spondence—that is to say, whether any- 
thing else can be laid on the Table? - 

Eart GRANVILLE: In reply to the 
Question of the noble Earl, I can only 
state that that letter is the only com- 
munication which the Prime Minister 
has received from Arabi Pasha. I am 
not able to say how it reached the 
Prime Minister ; but I can state that the 
Prime Minister has not answered it. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
wish to ask the noble Earl whether any 
communications have reached the Prime 
Minister through any agent of Arabi 
Pasha in this country, and whether the 
noble Earl is at liberty to give us any in- 
formation on the subject ? 

Eart GRANVILLE : I am at a loss 
to guess to what the noble Marquess re- 
fers, when he speaks of communications 
by the agent of Arabi Pasha in this 
country. I can give the noble Marquess 
no further information ; but I may say 
that no agent of Arabi Pasha has yet 
been accredited to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCE. 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I may inform 
the House that, in order to save time, 
and to enable the Queen in Council to 
issue the Proclamation calling out the 
Reserves, I communicated to your Lord- 
ships’ House the Message announcing 
Her Majesty’s intention during the 
Morning Sitting for Judicial Business. 


The said Message was as follows :— 


Vicroria R. 

The present state of public affairs in Egypt, 
and the necessity in connection therewith of 
taking steps for the restoration of order and 
tranquillity in that country and for the protec- 
tion of the interests of the Empire, having 
constituted in the opinion of Her Majesty a 
case of great emergency within the meaning of 
the Acts of Parliament in that behalf, Her 
Majesty deems it proper to provide additional 
means for Her military service, and therefore 
in pursuance of those Acts Her Majesty has 
thought it right to communicate to the House 
of Lords that Her Majesty is about to cause 
Her Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her 
Majesty shall think necessary, to be forthwith 
called out for permanent service. 

V.R. 

Ordered, that thesaid message be taken 
into consideration on Thursday next, 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE BILL.—(No. 183.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
matter dealt with in this Bill was one of 
considerable importance, although the 
Bill was not a lengthy one. Since the 
second reading he had received commu- 
nications from several quarters asking 
that the Bill might receive very care- 
ful consideration at their Lordships’ 
hands, and he thought it was necessary 
that it should receive that considera- 
tion. With that view he would propose 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee. The attempt to codify the 
law of England was an experiment; but 
he ventured to think that it was an ex- 
periment which would repay the trouble 
incurred by noble Lords who gave their 
services on the Committee. He under- 
stood that it was not the first time the 
Bill had been brought forward, but that 
it had already been introduced last 
Session in the House of Commons. 
During the interval it had been very 
carefully considered, and great pains had 
been taken to make it as efficient as 
possible ; still, it was a matter of the 
greatest importance to the commercial 
world, and its discussion by a Select 
Committee of their Lordships would 
prove of great service. He therefore 
moved that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Lorp BRAM WELL wished to observe 
that he could not say the Bill was 
urgent, as the law was not altered— 
only codified. He should not oppose its 
reference to a Select Committee. At 
the same time, he thought the promoters 
of the Bill had some cause for complaint. 
They had been pressed to extend its 
operation to Scotland, and, having 
been induced to consent, were now the 
victims of their own good nature, for 
the objections raised against the Bill 
chiefly came from those persons who had 
asked that Scotland should be included 
in it. 

Order discharged. 


Bill referred to a Select Committee. 


The Committee to be named on Friday 
next, 
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STREET OBSTRUCTIONS (METRO. 
POLIS). 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Toe Eart or MILLTOWN, in 
moving— 

‘That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for Return of the gates, bars, and 
obstructions which are placed across certain 
streets of the Metropolis, with particulars as to 
the parishes in which they are respectively 
situated, the street or other place they obstruct, 
with the width of such street or place ; whether 
the roadway of such street or place is repaired 
by the local authorities ; whether, if such street 
or place were opened as a thoroughfare, much 
traffic would be likely to pass through it, and 
from what points, with a description of each 
bar or obstruction, with the authority for its 
erection and continuance and date of first erec- 
tion ; also what powers such authority confers, 
and to what extent those powers are now put in 
force,”’ 


said, he trusted the Government would 
have no objection to give these Re- 
turns. He referred particularly to those 
obstructions which existed on the Duke 
of Bedford’s property between the Strand 
and Euston and St. Pancras Stations, 
A traveller hastening to catch a train, 
and turned back by the porter and 
obliged to make a long detour, would 
learn with surprise that the autocrat at 
whose instance he was thus delayed was 
a great Liberal Peer, a supporter and 
Member of the present Radical Govern- 
ment, which had just deprived, without 
compensation, the landlords of one por- 
tion of the Kingdom of the legitimate 
rights of property exercised in every 
portion of the civilized world. It was 
chiefly in the Bloomsbury district where 
the greatest amount of obstruction was 
to be found, for their Lordships knew 
that the gates and bars there were kept 
closed during many hours out of the 24 
of each day. In modern times the 
whole of that district had been built 
upon, and the obstructions were now 
much felt. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works and thecitizens of London had for 
a long time past been anxious to get rid 
of these obstructions, but had not been 
able todo so. The inhabitants of Lon- 
don were very long-suffering ; but their 
patience was becoming exhausted, and 
he trusted they might see the unreason- 
able restrictions upon a large body of 
traffic soon removed. He understood 
that a similar Motion was made in the 
House of Commons four months ago; 
but the Returns would not be so full 
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and complete as he now wished to ob- 
tain. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for Return of the gates, 
bars, and obstructions which are placed across 
certain streets of the Metropolis, with particu- 
lars as to the parishes in which they are re- 
spectively situated, the street or other place 
they obstruct, with the width of such street or 
place; whether the roadway of such street or 
place is repaired by the local authorities; whe- 
ther, if such street or place were opened as a 
thoroughfare, much traffic would be likely to 
pass through it, and from what points, with a 
description of each bar or obstruction, with the 
authority for its erection and continuance and 
date of first erection; also what powers such 
authority confers, and to what extent those 
powers are now put in force.”—( The Earl of 
Milltown.) 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, it 
was no part of his duty to enter upon a 
discussion of the subject which the noble 
Earl had called attention to; but he 
wished to point out that, owing to the 
somewhat conflicting interests of the 
various local authorities in the Metro- 
polis, it would not be practicable to 
obtain such a Return in the form in 
which it was moved for. Returns of a 
very similar character had been asked 
for on the 6th of March in the House of 
Commons, and those Returns would 
shortly be laid before their Lordships. 
Under these circumstances, the Govern- 
ment had not thought it advisable to 
incur over again the expense and trouble 
which would be necessary in preparing 
fresh Returns in order to furnish infor- 
mation which had already been sub- 
stantially supplied. He must, therefore, 
ask the noble Earl not to press his 
Motion at present, particularly the last 
part of it. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
if the Vestries objected to furnish that 
information he had nothing more to say; 
but his impression was that the Vestries 
were most anxious to get rid of those 
obstacles to traffic. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


EAST INDIA (EXPENSES OF MILITARY 
EXPEDITION TO EGYPT). 
RESOLUTION. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, he rose, 
pursuant to Notice, to move— 
‘That, Her Majesty ‘having directed a mili- 


tary expedition of Her forces charged upon the 
revenues of India to be despatched for service 


in Egypt, this House consents that the revenues 
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of India shall be applied to defray the expenses 
of the military operations which may be carried 
on by such forces beyond the external frontiers 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions.” 

In asking their Lordships to assent to 
that Resolution on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, he believed he was acting 
strictly in accordance with Constitu- 
tional usage and precedent. When the 
Act for the better government of India 
passed through Parliament in 1858 it 
was clearly contemplated that at some 
time or other the use of Her Majesty’s 
Indian Forces would be required beyond 
the Frontiers of India. That Act con- 
tained the following clause :— 

‘* Except for preventing or repelling actual 
invasion of Her Majesty’s Indian Possessions, 
or under other sudden and urgent necessity, the 
revenues of India shall not, without the con- 
sent of both Houses of Parliament, be applicable 
to defray the expenses of any military operations 
carried on beyond the external frontiers of such 
possessions by Her Majesty’s forces charged upon 
such revenues.” 

That clause was proposed very nearly in 
the terms in which it now stood by the 
present Prime Minister in the passage 
of the Act through the House of Com- 
mons. It was altered to some extent by 
Mr. James Wilson, and opposed by Lord 
Palmerston’; but it was carried in sub- 
stantially the same form in which it now 
appeared on the Statute Book. But, in 
passing through the House of Lords, 
the late Lord Derby added certain words 
which rendered it necessary that the 
assent of Parliament should not only be 
obtained before Her Majesty’s Indian 
Forces might be moved out of India, 
but before any portion of the Indian 
Revenues could be applied to defray the 
charge for those Forces when employed 
out of India. Various expeditions with 
which their Lordships were, no doubt, 
familiar, and in which both English and 
Indian troops had been employed, had 
taken place during the last 30 years. 
There had been the expedition to China, 
the expedition to Persia, the expedition 
to Abyssinia, and the expedition to Af- 
ghanistan ; and on the last two occasions 
the assent of Parliament was asked be- 
fore Her Majesty’s Indian Forces were 
employed on such duties. With regard 
to the Abyssinian Expedition, it was de- 
cided upon within the last few days of 
the Session of Parliament in 1867, and 
it was practically entered upon without 
the assent of Parliament; but so jealous 
were Her Majesty’s Ministers of that day 
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as to the Constitutional duty which de- 
volved upon them of asking the assent 
of Parliament to the employment of 
Indian troops, that they summoned Par- 
liament in November of that year, when 
its assent was obtained. As to the ex- 
pedition to Afghanistan, those who now 
sat on the Ministerial Benches were 
opposed to that expedition; but he be- 
lieved that no objection was taken to the 
Constitutional fcourse which! Her Ma- 
jesty’s Advisers then adopted; and the 
noble Viscount opposite, then Secre- 
tary of State for India (Viscount Cran- 
brook), and Mr. Stanhope in the other 
House, asked for and obtained the as- 
sent of Parliament to the employment 
of Her Majesty’s Indian Forces out- 
side the Frontiers of India, and also 
to the Indian Revenues being charged 
with the expenses of that {expedition. 
There had been another assembling of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Forces subse- 
quently to the Abyssinian and the Af- 
ghan expeditions on which he might say 
a word. The noble Marquessor the noble 
Viscount opposite might ask why did 
the present Secretary of State for India, 
who objected to the despatch of Indian 
troops to Malta in 1878, now ask the 
assent of Parliament to the despatch of 
Indian troops to Egypt? He was autho- 
rized to say, on behalf of his noble Friend 
the Marquess of Hartington, that the 
exception he then took to the course 
which Her Majesty’s Advisers then fol- 
lowed was based on a strictly Constitu- 
tional and legal ground. His noble 
Friend then objected that in time of 
eace Indian troops should have been 
sexe to Europe without the assent of 
Parliament being previously obtained. 
He ventured to make that explanation, 
because it might be said that they 
seemed to have changed their policy in 
having objected in 1878 to Indian troops 
being brought to Malta, and in now 
themselves Testing Indian troops to 
Egypt. It would be only wasting their 
Lordships’ time were he now to dwell 
on the paramount necessity and import- 
ance, both to India and England, of a safe 
possage to India through Egypt by the 

uez Canal. If that necessity was, as he 
believed, recognized on all hands, the 
Government did not think it unreason- 
able that a small portion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Forces should be employed 
in the proposed expedition to Egypt. 
He believed that by their training and 
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physical qualifications Indian troops 
would be eminently fitted to act in co- 
operation with troops sent from this 
country in such an enterprize. It was 
originally intended that a force of some- 
thing like 7,600 men should be des- 
piisehed from India, with areserveof about 
1,400, to be located at Aden. But within 
the last few days the number had been 
somewhat altered, owing to representa- 
tions which had been made to the India 
Office by the War Department; and he 
was not in a position to state what 
would be the exact number of the pro- 
posed contingent; but he thought it 
would not exceed 6,000 with the small 
amount of reserve he had mentioned. 
He believed there would be three regi- 
ments of Cavalry. He was also autho- 
rized to say that, at a sitting of the 
Indian Council that day, those provi- 
sional arrangements were accepted by 
the Council and passed without any dis- 
sent on their part. He might add one 
word as to the financial aspect of the 
matter. As at present arranged, he be- 
lieved it was intended that the Indian 
Revenues should defray the ordinary and 
extraordinary charges for that Indian 
contingent. With regard to the future 
financial arrangements, they must de- 
pend on the opinion of the Government 
at home and the views of Parliament. 
In conclusion, he thought that Her Ma- 
jesty would rely with confidence on the 
fidelity, the loyalty, the bravery, and the 
discipline of the troops who were des- 
spatched from this country; and he felt 
certain that those qualities would be 
equally shown by that Indian contingent 
for the employment of which he had now 
to ask the assent of their Lordships in 
the terms of the Resolution which he had 
placed on the Table. 

Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That, Her Majesty having 
directed a military expedition of Her forces 
charged upon the revenues of India to be des- 
patched for service in Egypt, this House con- 
sents that the revenues of India shall be ap- 
plied to defray the expenses of the militar 
operations which may be carried on by suc 
forces beyond the external frontiers of Her 
Majesty’s Indian Possessions.”—(The Viscount 
Enfield.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
there could, of course, be no objection 
to the acceptance of that Resolution by 
their Lordships. The singular nature 
of the contest in which they were about 
to be engaged was one which specially 
demanded troops who were inured to a 
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climate like that of Egypt. The peculiar 
circumstances of Egypt, and the fact 
that the operations were intended for 
the purpose of securing peace in that 
country, and a free passage through the 
Suez Canal for our merchandise and our 
communications with India, also ren- 
dered it fitting that that expedition 
should be authorized; and, therefore, it 
seemed not unreasonable that a contin- 
gent of Indian troops should be fur- 
nished for that service, which concerned 
India fully as much as it did any part of 
the Empire. The noble Viscount had 
told them that at present the question of 
finance remained open, and he (Viscount 
Cranbrook) would not, therefore, now 
enter upon it; but it might become the 
subject of discussion hereafter. At the 
same time, he must say that the em- 
ployment of Indian troops upon this 
special service, and in connection with 
this question, was a matter which con- 
cerned India as much as any other part 
of the Empire. The noble Viscount had 
not informed their Lordships at what 
time the troops would be prepared to 
leave India ; but it was to be presumed 
that they had had warning given them 
long ago, and that they were quite ready 
to start. He should be glad to know 
when they would reach their destina- 
tion, because that was a point of no little 
importance ? 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he objected to that part of the 
Motion which proposed that the cost of 
those troops should be defrayed out of 
the Indian Revenues. He objected to 
the Revenues of India being charged 
with the expenses of a war undertaken 
in the interests of the Egyptian bond- 
holders. This war was already suffi- 
ciently unpopular with a large portion 
of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, and 
it would be injudicious to make it more 
so, by also making them feel the burden 
of it through taxation. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that he did 
not know whether the noble Lord in- 
tended to move any Amendment or not. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY : 


0. 

Eart GRANVILLE: Then he did not 
think it necessary to answer the obser- 
vations of the noble Earl ; in fact, they 
had been already answered by what had 
fallen from the noble Viscount. He, 
however, wished to say that, whatever 
might be the merits or demerits of the 
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question, he must entirely deny, and he 
hoped that their Lordships would 

with him, that they were entering into 
a contest on behalf of, or in the interests 
of, the bondholders. 

Tne Maravess or SALISBURY said, 
he was very glad to hear that intimation 
from the noble Earl, because, inasmuch 
as the word ‘‘ bondholders” had been 
mentioned, it might have led to some 
misunderstanding. He could only say, 
as he was giving his humble support to 
the Government, that if it were a ques- 
tion of going to war on behalf of the 
bondholders he should earnestly resist 
imposing any burdens, not only upon 
the Indian, but the English people, solely 
in their interests. 

Viscount ENFIELD said, in reply to 
the noble Viscount opposite, that the Go- 
vernment had foreseen that it might be 
necessary to convey troops from India to 
Eeypt, and that precautions had been 
taken. Troops were in readiness, and 
he believed that transports had already 
been taken up. 


Motion agreed to. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
MILITIA — VOLUNTEERS FOR SER- 
VICE ABROAD. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY rose to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War, 1. Whether those Militia regi- 
ments, or any of them, which have been 
warned they may be required to remain 
out for fifty-six days’ training, instead 
of twenty-seven days will be so required; 
and, if so, to name the regiments to 
which this will apply; 2. Whether the 
commanding officers of any Militia regi- 
ments have volunteered in the name of 
their regiments their services for gar- 
risoning foreign stations; 3. Whether 
this is permissible by the regulations of 
Her Majesty’s Service; 4. If not so per- 
missible, and it should be deemed desir- 
able that such volunteering should take 
place, whether a circular will be sent to 
that effect to all Militia regiments at 
present undergoing their course of train- 
ing? With regard to the first Question, 
it would be a great convenience to both 
officers and men to know whether they 
would be required to remain out for 56 
days. With regard to the other three 
Questions, he had received communica- 
tions from various commanding officers 
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of Militia battalions in England and 
Scotland with reference to the course to 
be pursued as to volunteering. He had 
seen in the newspapers that several 
Militia regiments volunteered for 
foreign service. He had considered the 
subject in March, 1878, when it seemed 
probable that the services of some of 
the Militia regiments might be required ; 
and he then came to the conclusion that 
before a commanding officer of a Militia 
regiment ps a a its services it was 
his duty to receive the sanction of every 
officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
private in the regiment. Every non- 
commissioned officer in every Militia 
battalion in Her Majesty’s Service would, 
of course, be ready at any moment to 
volunteer, and he had very little doubt 
but that the men would be equally ready 
to do so; but he should himself feel 
great compunction in addressing his 
own regiment and asking them to volun- 
teer, unless he had previously received 
the sanction of his officers. It would, 
in his opinion, be of great advantage to 
the Service and to the country if his 
noble Friend would state what were the 
views of the Secretary of State for War 
upon the subject. 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH said, he 
wished to call the attention of the noble 
Earl to the disadvantage of sending 
Militia regiments from their head-quar- 
ters to drill with small depdt battalions, 
instead of with large bodies of troops. 
He complained also that, although mili- 
tary garrisons were maintained for the 
purpose of obtaining military recruits 
for the Militia, as a matter of fact, no 
recruits joined at these places. He held 
that it was not necessary to maintain 
such a large staff at these depéots, seeing 
that they were comparatively useless. 

Tue Kart or MORLEY said, he was 
not surprised at the Questions put by 
his noble and gallant Friend, and he 
would do his best to answer them. With 
regard to the first Question, the Militia 
regiments which were now out for their 
annual training had been warned that 
they might be required to remain out 
for 56 instead of the usual period of 28 
days. In each case the commanding 
officers had been consulted, and asked 
whether the prolongation of training 
would seriously interfere with harvest 
operations in their districts. In all cases 
except one—Berkshire—the reply re- 
ceived had been favourable to an exten- 
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sion of the training; and, consequently, 
28 Militia regiments would remain out 
this year for 56 days. As to the other 
Questions, no doubt a considerable num- 
ber of commanding officers of Militia 
regiments had shown their zeal to serve 
Her Majesty by offering their regiments 
for garrisoning foreign stations. The 
Militia were not embodied, and there 
was no present intention of embodying 
them; and therefore, perhaps, the offi- 
cers were not strictly regular in offering 
the services of their regiments. If the 
Militia were embodied, the Secretary of 
State would select those required for 
foreign service. Those selected would 
not necessarily be taken from the list of 
regiments which had already volunteered 
for foreign service. However, the nu- 
merous offers that had been made showed 
the zeal and readiness on the part of the 
Militia officers and men to serve when 
required. With regard to the observa- 
tions made by the noble Earl who last 
addressed the House, he failed to see 
what connection they had with the Ques- 
tions that had been put to him; but he 
believed they had reference to a speech 
he made some time ago having no con- 
nection with the present subject. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
must protest against the way in which 
every time a war broke out it was taken 
as a matter of course that the Militia 
was to be sent out of the country, con- 
trary to the purpose for which they were 
originally raised, which was for the pro- 
tection of this country ; and he protested 
against ignoring the Constitutional ques- 
tion every time it was found convenient 
to do so merely for the exigencies of the 
Government, and to hide the fact that 
the Army was not equal to the services 
required of it. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he did 
not think the sending of them out of the 
country for the defence of our garrisons 
abroad would be in contradiction of the 
purposes for which the Militia was 
raised. 


Arrests. 


EGYPT—ARRESTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
asked the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, By what right under the Law 
of Nations persons have been arrested 
by Her Majesty’s Forces on board the 
mail steamer ‘‘Khedivieh” at Alex- 
andria, when no war or blockade has 
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been declared? The noble Lord ob- 
served that it would be in the recollec- 
tion of their Lordships that on the 8th 
of November, 1861, at the commence- 
ment of the war between the Northern 
and Southern portions of the United 
States, the United States man-of-war 
San Jacinto stopped the British mail 
steamer 7rent in the Bahama Canal, and 
forcibly took out of her Messrs. Mason, 
Slidell, and two other Americans. On 
the 30th of November Lord Russell, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, wrote to Lord Lyons to claim the 
liberation of those four gentlemen and 
their delivery to him, with a suitable 
apology for the aggression which had 
been committed. On the 6th of January, 
1862, Lord Lyons reported that the four 
Americans taken out of the Zrent had 
been delivered over by the United States 
authorities to the commander of Her 
Majesty’s ship Rinaldo. He ventured to 
remind the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs of this event, 
and of the Correspondence which had 
ensued, in order to prevent his reply to 
the Question of which he had given 
Notice being, from inadvertence, in con- 
tradiction to what the Foreign Office 
had held in 1861 on a similar occasion. 

Earnt GRANVILLE: In answer to 
the noble Lord’s Question, I have to say 
that, probably, this person was arrested 
by the authority of the Khedive, and 
that I know the matter is now under 
the cognizance of the Native tribunal 
appointed by the Khedive. 


COMMON PRAYER (PRIESTLY ABSOLUTION) 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend certain passages in the Book 
of Common Prayer relating to priestly absolu- 
tion—Was presented by The Lord Oranmore 
and Browne; read 1*. (No. 209.) 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 25th July, 1882. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
MINUTES. ] —Sextecr Commirree— Report— 
Ecclesiastical and Mortuary Fees [No. 309]. 
Supriy—considered in Committee—£2,300,000, 
Forces in THE MepirerraneaN (Vote of 

Credit)—n.P. 
Resolutions [July 24] reported.) 





Ways anp Means—considered in Committee— 
Income Tax. 

Private Bru (by Order)—Second Reading— 
Tonian Bank *. 

Pustic Brus — Ordered — First Reading — 
Artizans’ Dwellings * [255]. 

Second Reading — Government Annuities and 
Assurance [190]. 

Considered as amended — Third Reading — La- 
bourers’ Cottages and Allotments (Ireland) * 
[212], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Imprisonment for Debt * [102]; 
Banking Laws (Scotland) * [71]; Patents for 
en * [72]; Distress Amendment * 

73}. 


ARMY RESERVE FORCE. 
MESSAGE FROM HER MAJESTY. 


Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 


VICTORIA R., 
Army Reserve Force. 

The present state of Public Affairs in Egypt, 
and the necessity in connection therewith of taking 
steps for the restoration of order and tranquillity 
in that Country, and for the protection of the in- 
terests of the Empire, having constituted in the 
opinion of Her Majesty a case of great emergency 
within the meaning of the Acts of Parliament in 
that behalf, Her Majesty deems it proper to pro- 
vide additional means for the Military Service ; 
and therefore, in pursuance of these Acts, Her 
Majesty has thought it right to communicate to 
the House of Commons that Her Majesty is about 
to cause Her Reserve Force, or such part thereof as 
Her Majesty shall think necessary, to be forthwith 
called out for permanent service. 

V. R. 


Ordered, That Her Majesty’s Most 
Gracious Message be taken into consi- 
deration To-morrow.—( Jr. Gladstone.) 


QUESTIONS. 
oor 
EGYPT —ALLEGED FURTHER MAS. 
SACRES OF EUROPEANS, 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I wish 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have received any tele- 
graphic information which would either 
confirm or, as I hope, qualify the state- 
ments as to massacres in the interior of 
Egypt which have appeared in the news- 

apers? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: We have 
received no information since yesterday 
on the subject. Yesterday I stated that 
we had heard of massacres in the inte- 








rior of Egypt; but we really did not 
know how much credit to attach to ac- 
counts of Native travellers who came 
down to Alexandria. I hesitated, there- 
fore, to say anything on the subject, 
because frequently before statements 
have been made and repeated here 
which afterwards have been proved to be 
inaccurate. I stated a few days ago that 
we had received information of two 
Englishmen having been murdered in 
the interior, and names were given ; but 
one of these Englishmen is now stated 
not to have been murdered, but to have 
escaped. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
FALSE CHARGE OF ATTACK UPON 
SUB-CONSTABLE FINNEY. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that Sub-Con- 
stable Finney, stationed in the iron hut 
at Derreenavoggy, near Keadne, re- 
ported on the night of the 18th of April 
that he had been fired at by five men on 
the public road, and that he had re- 
turned the fire; whether it did not 
afterwards appear that this statement 
was unfounded, and that instead of 
being attacked, the sub-constable had 
waylaid and threatened to shoot five 
persons ; whether on the night in ques- 
tion Sub-Constable Finney had not asked 
a man named Muldoon to take his 
(Finney’s) revolver, and fire a shot at 
him ; whether, subsequently, he did not 
stop two men, named Patrick Walsh 
and John Regan, and, without provoca- 
tion, present his revolver and threaten 
to shoot them; whether Messrs. Mul- 
doon, Walsh, and Regan, summoned 
Sub-Constable Finney before the Keadne 
Petty Sessions; and, whether, a few 
days before the trial day, the Crown 
entered charges against Finney; whe- 
ther it was suddenly discovered, on the 
day préceding the trial. that Finney was 
insane; and, why the opinion of the 
local dispensary doctor was not taken as 
to alleged insanity of Sub-Constable 
Finney ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I find that Sub- 
Constable Finney did make the state- 
ment attributed to him in the Question 
of the hon. Member, and that subse- 
quent inquiry led to the impression that 
there was no foundation for his state- 
ment. The other facts also appear to 
be correctly stated in the Question ; but 
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before the sub-constable’s conduct could 
be inquired into it was found necessary 
to place him in an asylum as a danger- 
ous lunatic. The question why the opi- 
nion of the local dispensary doctor was 
not taken on the case has been referred 
to the district for report. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
HENRY O’MAHONY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that Mr. Henry 
O’Mahony, who is confined in Kilmain- 
ham, was, on the 15th instant, offered 
his liberty on condition that he would 
proceed to America; whether an intima- 
tion was given him that the Alien Clause 
of the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act would be put in force against him 
in case of his refusal to quit the Country; 
whether Mr. O’Mahony has lived in 
Ireland during the last seven years; 
and, if so, whether the Government have 
the power to expel him; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
grant Mr. O’Mahony a hearing before 
the Privy Council, in order to give him 
an opportunity of defending himself 
against the charge on which he is de- 
tained in prison before taking further 
action ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case 
that Mr. Henry O’Mahony was, on the 
15th instant, offered his liberty on con- 
dition of his leaving the country and 
going to America. It was jatimated to 
him, at the same time, that if he still 
refused to leave the country His Excel- 
lency might feel it his duty to take 
advice as to whether any action should 
be taken under the “alien ’”’ provisions 
of the Prevention of Crime Act. Mr. 
O’Mahony returned to Ireland from 
America in the beginning of 1881. It 
is not the intention of the Government 
to take any further steps in the matter 
at present. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—MR. 
DENIS HEALY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that Mr. Denis 
Healy, of county Clare, who was arrested 
on a charge of murder on February 5th, 
and discharged as there was no evidence 
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against him, was re-arrested on the 25th 
February, under the Protection of Person 
and Property (Ireland) Act, for intimi- 
dation, and is still in Enniskillen Gaol; 
and, whether, as he has an aged father 
and a sister only to manage his farm, 
the Lord Lieutenant will reconsider his 
case ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that Mr. Denis Healy was released on 
the 21st instant. 


BRAZIL—PROVINCE OF MINAS GERAES 
—SLAVE-HOLDING BY BRITISH SUB- 
JECTS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to a Memo- 
randum recently issued by the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, show- 
ing that some two hundred negroes are 
now held in slavery in Brazil by the St. 
John del Rey Mining Company, an 
English Company working under Eng- 
lish Law, and the head office of which is 
in London; and, whether, if the facts 
be as stated by the Society, the directors 
of the Company in question being British 
subjects, are not liable to criminal pro- 
secution under the Slave Trade Act of 
1873? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that in Questions of this 
kind a reasonable interval should be 
allowed in order that the facts might be 
learned. He would give an answer in a 
week or a fortnight. 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the following statement in the ‘‘ Rio 
News” of June 24th :— 

“There are yet a large number of slaves in 
the province of Minas Geraes belonging to the 
extinct ‘National Brazilian Land and Mining 
Association,’ commonly known as the ‘ Cocaes 
Company,’ which are illegally held because the 
English law forbids slave-holding to British 
subjects. These slaves, however, are hired out, 
and their wages are regularly received and 
administered by the British Court of Chancery. 
It is altogether likely that a brief note to the 
British Government on this matter will secure 
the liberation of these unfortunate captives ;”’ 


and, whether the Government will take 
such action as will put an end to the 
administration of funds derived from 
slave labour by the Court of Chancery, 
and secure the liberation of the slaves 
illegally held as property by British 
subjects ? 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I must 
refer the hon. Member to the reply re- 
cently given by the Attorney General on 
this subject. Her Majesty’s Government 
have been informed that the St. John 
del Rey Company have granted freedom 
to their only remaining slaves. The 
question of the liability of British sub- 
jects in these matters comes within the 
province of the Treasury. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, the hon. Baronet 
had not answered the last part of the 
Question. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I believe 
that is a matter which comes within the 
functions of the Treasury. 


Westminster. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—VENTILA- 
TION OF THIS HOUSE. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether complaints 
have reached him of defective ventila- 
tion and noxious exhalations in and 
about the House; and, if so, whether 
he will have the nuisance abated ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE read the fol- 
lowing Report from Dr. Percy, who has 
charge of the ventilation of the House :— 


“During the 17 years I have had charge of 
the ventilation of the Houses of Parliament 
complaint has occasionally been made by Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons of unpleasant 
smells within the House, and in every case it 
has been found that they were caused by con- 
tamination of the air outside, and sometimes at 
a considerable distance from the House. As 
the House is supplied with air from the Common 
Court, the Star Court, and the River front, it is 
not possible to prevent such smells when the air 
is impregnated with odorous matter. A short 
time ago an unpleasant smell in the House was 
temporarily caused by an exceptionally high 
wind blowing down smoke into one of the 
Courts above mentioned from a smoke shaft. 
The smell of tarry matter, which has occasion- 
ally been perceived in the House, was caused 
by the wood pavement in the Star Court, which, 
in order to preserve the wood, has been set with 
asphalte. No sewer gas can by any possibility 
escape from the drains connected with the 
House, as the gas is effectually exhausted from 
that drain by a furnace at the bottom of the 
Clock Tower, and ascends to the top of the 
Tower, where it passes into the atmosphere.’’ 


The Chairman of Committees (Mr. 
Lyon Playfair), who had had a long ex- 
perience of late hours in the House, who 
was a scientific man, and who said he 
was peculiarly sensitive to smells, had 
given it as his opinion that, on the whole, 
the ventilation of the House during the 
last few months had been maintained 
exceptionally well. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—<—-.0o— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Ir. Gladstone.) : 


WAR IN EGYPT.—RESOLUTION. 


Lorp ELCHO said, he had taken 
upon himself the duty, possibly very 
rash, of placing on the Notice Paper, 
no other Notice being there, the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

‘That this House, while ready to vote what- 
ever Supplies may be necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Khedive and the security of the 
Suez Canal, is not prepared, having regard to 
the position of England as a great Mussulman 
Power, to enter upon a War for the restoration 
of the authority of the Khedive in Egypt, unless 
in conjunction with the Forces of the Sultan.” 
He had had no intention on the previous 
night of taking part in that debate. He 
had listened with rapt attention to the 
Prime Minister as he unfolded the policy 
of the Government; and it had only 
occurred to him that morning, in reflect- 
ing upon the extreme gravity of the 
situation, to make the Motion which he 
was about to make. He was aware of 
the responsibility incurred by any pri- 
vate Member who ventured in any way 
to obstruct, or to put himself in opposi- 
tion to, the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. In all great national crises 
true patriotism required that everybody 
should support the Government; and he 
had not the slightest desire, in the few 
words which he should feel it necessary 
to say in support of his Resolution, to 
cast back at the Government any of their 
previous sayings and acts when in Oppo- 
sition. It would be easy to make some 
severe remarks in that way; but he did 
not think it would be patriotic or a course 
that ought to be indulgedin. It was 
only because he was deeply impressed 
with the gravity of the situation that he 
ventured to put himself forward at all. 
The situation was, indeed, a grave one; 
first, with regard to our position in re- 
ference to Europe; and, secondly, our 
position in connection with the general 
question of Egypt itself. What had 
they heard from the Prime Minister? 
They had heard, what they knew well 
enough before, that his sole object had 
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been to bring about a Concert of Europe, 
and that, if possible, England should act 
conjointly in its effort to put a stop to 
the state of anarchy in Egypt; or that, 
if England should act alone, she should, 
at any rate, be acting as the mandatory 
of the other Powers. They had heard 
from the Prime Minister that not only 
had they failed to bring about the 
Concert of Europe, but that the man- 
date had not been given to England 
by Europe conjointly, although he said 
the Government was satisfied with 
having what they believed would be 
the ‘‘moral support’? of Europe, and 
they had nothing more than that. Fail- 
ing to obtain this concerted action, fail- 
ing to obtain the mandate, and having 
only the ‘‘ moral support’’ of Europe, 
the House felt justified in questioning 
the foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. Then, had the Government 
been more successful with regard to 
France? Certainly not, so far as the 
internal affairs of Egypt were concerned ; 
for although, to acertain extent, France 
had gone along with England in all these 
transactions, at last she had broken away 
altogether, and absolutely refused to send 
a single soldier to intervene for the re- 
storation of order in the East. All France 
did was to put herself on an equality 
with—or, rather, on a superiority to— 
England in the matter of the protection 
of the Suez Canal. Thus the result of 
our European Concert appeared to be 
that the British cat should take the 
chestnuts out of the fire, the other Powers 
subsequently determining what ultimate 
arrangements should become.to. Whe- 
ther this question was regarded from its 
present point of view, or with a con- 
sideration of possible complications in 
the future, the House should beware of 
taking any step in thedark. The Prime 
Minister had said that the object of the 
intervention was to save this country of 
Egypt from military anarchy and from 
military crime. Were they quite sure 
that the sympathies of Egyptians as a 
nation, as a people, and as a religion 
were not upon the side of Arabi and his 
Party rather than on the side of the 
Khedive, whatever he might represent ? 
It was stated in the newspapers that 
Ragheb Pasha, the Prime Minister of 
the Khedive, was playing a double 
game; that he was devoted to Arabi 
and his Party, and that he had clan- 
destinely issued a Proclamation stating 
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that England had, without the sanction 
or the knowledge of the Khedive, de- 
clared war against the Egyptian people. 
It was also stated that a Holy War had 
been proclaimed in every village and in 
every mosque in Egypt. This was a 
serious circumstance, especially when 
coupled with the information received to 
the effect that prayers were offered up 
for Arabi in the mosques of Calcutta, 
and that the Chief of the Mahomedan 
religion in Mecca had offered an asylum 
to Arabi if he should be obliged to quit 
Egypt. There was a prospect, there- 
fore, of a war between the Crescent and 
the Cross. He quite admitted the obli- 
gation cast on the country for the pro- 
tection of the Khedive and this security 
of the Suez Canal, and for these objects 
he was individually prepared to vote any 
amount of money and to send any num- 
ber of men that might be required ; but 
he believed that British responsibility 
ended there. But as regarded the re- 
storation of order in Egypt and the rule 
of the Khedive, if the Sovereign of that 
country (the Sultan) did not think it ne- 
cessary to do so, he could not see why 
England should go and do what he 
should properly do himself. If we had 
a Turkish force by our side, the Sultan 
being the legitimate Head of the Ma- 
homedan religion, he should be pre- 
pared to go on, because the Sultan 
would then, as it were, be endorsing our 
action ; but without that he was not pre- 
pared to enter into this war, and there- 
fore he made this Motion. He fully 
felt the responsibility he incurred in 
doing so; but he was not prepared to 
undertake, either with a light heart or 
a grave heart, such a war as the coun- 
try was now invited to enter upon. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Does any hon. 
Member second the Motion ? 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he de- 


sired to do so. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, while ready to vote whatever 
Supplies may be necessary for the protection of 
the Khedive and the security of the Suez Canal, 
is not prepared, having regard to the position 
of England as a great Mussulman Power, to 
enter upon a War for the restoration of the 
authority of the Khedive in Egypt, unless in 
conjunction with the Forces of the Sultan,” — 
(Lord Elcho,) 


—instead thereof. 
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| Question a osed, ‘‘ That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The proceeding 
taken by my noble Friend places the 
House in a peculiar position. The situa- 
tion, as he says, is one of very great 
gravity; and, under these circumstances, 
he invites the House to bind our hands 
| by a Motion of which even the terms 
are not before us. They are before us 
as moved; but they are not before us for 
the purpose of full comprehension and 
reflection. 

Lorp ELCHO: I am quite ready to 
withdraw the Motion now, and bring it 
on at any time. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, with re- 
gard to that, I must leave it to the 
judgment of my noble Friend himself. 
I only point out the difficulty in which 
we are placed by the fact that such a 
proposal has been made. My difficulty 
in acceding to his courteous suggestion, 
that it should be brought on at another 
time, lies in this—that it would seem to 
imply on my part that I thought that at 
some other time it would be a proper 
subject for the House to entertain. Now, 
Sir, I wish to state briefly that I cannot 
conceive any early phase of this question 
in which it would be admissible for the 
House to entertain a proposal of that 
nature. The proposal is not to abstain 
from intervention in Egyptian matters. 
By no means. We are to undertake the 
defence of the Suez Canal—that is to 
say, we are to deal with what is symp- 
tomatic, while we leave the source and 
seat of the mischief untouched ; that we 
are also to maintain the personal se- 
curity of the Khedive, which abolishes 
all distinctions of principle in this mat- 
ter, because that implies the carrying 
forward of warlike measures in Egypt, 
and leave behind nothing but the ques- 
tion of degree. Then, thirdly, we are 
to announce that we are ready to make 
war in Egypt, provided the Sultan, as 
the Sovereign of the country, will join 
us. Well, Sir, it would be most unwise, 
in my opinion, to make a declaration of 
that kind. Be it remembered that what 
we are now doing is, excepting as re- 
gards the City of Alexandria, making 
preparations for warlike measures, 
which it may, and probably will be, ne- 
cessary to take. But it is impossible for 
anyone to say at the present moment 
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what may be the exact position we shall 
occupy before these warlike measures, 
which the Vote of Credit is to support, 
can become practical measures. But 
reference has been made to the Confer- 
ence at Constantinople. It may yet re- 
sult, for all that we know, in more sub- 
stantive support than perhaps the noble 
Lord supposes. We are not entitled in 
any manner to say that the Sovereign of 
the country—namely, the Sultan, has 
refused to send his troops to Egypt. I 
shall be nearer the mark if I were to say 
that he has asserted, in principle, his 
readiness to send troops to Egypt. I am 
not in a position to say that no Euro- 
pean Power, other than England, will 
take part in military measures in Egypt. 
We are in a condition to say that 
France will take part up to a certain 
point. Now, Sir, under those cireum- 
stances, I think my noble Friend will 
see that it is impossible that the House 
could discuss the question at large upon 
a proposal of this kind, which ties and 
shuts us up in the midst of a number of 
contingencies which may take shape in 
a short time, but which have not yet 
taken shape—a Motion which shuts us 
up to a certain limited proposition, 
having, as far as I can see, no clear 
basis of principle to dwell upon, and 
having no other practical effect than 
that of greatly hampering and narrow- 
ing our liberty of choice, and which will 
prejudice our means of action. Under 
these circumstances, I need not say that 
it is impossible for me to accede to the 
proposition. We had better be per- 
mitted, after negativing that Motion, to 
go into Committee of Supply. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 


do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Supply—Forces in 


SUPPLY—FORCES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN (VOTE OF CREDIT). 


[FIRST NIGHT. | 
Supriy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
grains to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 

rants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1883, 
in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Mediterranean.’’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Ur, Gladstone 
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the Mediterranean. 


Coronet, STANLEY : I do not often 
venture to place myself beforethe House, 
and I trust that on this occasion I shall 
be allowed to say a few words upon the 
question now under discussion. In the first 
place, I may say that I join with those 
who, both in this House and in “ an- 
other place,’’ deprecate opposition on the 
part of persons who are in the slightest 
degree responsible to the country for 
their position in this House to warlike 
measures which may be necessary for 
the Government to undertake; and I 
wouldrather propose, atthe present time, 
to address myself to certain practical 
points. I think, therefore, I shall be 
excusec if for a moment I turn aside, 
in order to make reference to one or two 
statements which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister made last 
night, and which I do not think it pos- 
sible for us altogether to pass by with- 
out remark. But though I join in de- 
precating opposition to the proposals of 
the Government as far as they have led 
to Executive measures, I hope that, 
taking into consideration the circum- 
stances of the case, the time of the year, 
the difficulty, almost forced on us, of 
having at a short notice to wade through 
a vast mass of Papers of great import- 
ance recently presented to us, we may 
be allowed, at least, to reserve to our- 
selves a certain liberty of appreciation 
as to whether the previous conduct 
of the Government has been exactly 
such as we, on the other side, could 
have approved. Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman last night pointed out the 
gravity of the present state of affairs. 
Now, the gravity of the present state 
of affairs is, I venture to say, at least 
equalled by the gravity of the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman. 
What is the position at which we have 
arrived? The peace of the East, which 
it has been the object, not only of Eng- 
lish, but of all European diplomacy, 
to preserve intact during a long series of 
years, has at last been disturbed. War 
has begun ; the lives and the property 
of British subjects, and of other Euro- 
peans, have been sacrificed, and this is 
a position which we have to confront 
hardly with an ally, although we are 
told that we have an ally up to a certain 
point. I do not want to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman into the question as to 
whether the Government were com- 
mitted to the existing state of affairs by 
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the policy of their Predecessors. I 
think the Committee will understand 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to be that, by the establishment of 
the Control in Egypt, this country was 
necessarily committed to such inter- 
ference in the ordinary affairs of that 
country as inevitably led to the results 
which have now come to pass. It is 
only right to point out, on the part of 
the late Government, that at least for 
four years after 1876 that policy of 
Control, according to the admission of 
the right hon. Gentleman himself, has 
greatly benefited Egypt, and her condi- 
tion was yet such as neither to endanger 
the peace of that country nor the peace 
of Europe itself. Whether the Con- 
trollers at a later period acted politically, 
rather than with reference to their spe- 
cific duty, is a question which, for my 
own og I will pass by, and will leave 
it to be dealt with by others better qua- 
lified than myself to speak upon the 
subject. But this I would reiterate, 
without fear of contradiction—that up 
to the time the late Government left 
Office, there was nothing in the slightest 
degree approaching to the present 
position, and there was nothing to 
show that the system of Control would 
in any way have led to these results. I 
do not wish to enter more fully into that 
subject; but I would rather address 
myself to a question of practical utility. 
I would venture to ask the Committee, 
as regards the contention of the Govern- 
ment, to examine their preparations, 
and, as far as possible, to inquire to what 

oint those preparations are directed. 

ow, Sir, with regard to the prepara- 
tions of the Government, I do not think 
it right to enter into that system of cross- 
examination which has been for some 
time frequent in this House as to the 
 paingsaan | object for which troops have 

een sent out, nor the objects with which 
they were placed there ; but, after what 
was said last night, I should be neglect- 
ing my duty if I did not put one or two 
interrogatories to the Government. It 
has undoubtedly been difficult to obtain 
information; and there can be no doubt 
that, in some respects, information has 
been withheld. There was a statement 
which I confess, casually made as it was, 
filled me and some others with consider- 
able alarm. I mean when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War was asked for certain details of 
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the Vote of Credit, and when he pointed 
out that the amount taken for the pa 

of the Forces was comparatively pee f 
When the right hon. Gentleman was 
asked on what basis he had arrived at 
his calculation his answer was most un- 
satisfactory. We all know that a Vote 
of Credit is inevitably, from its very 
nature, obliged to be vague in its terms ; 
but I have always understood that there 
is to be an approximation to the service 
demanded in the allotment of the Vote 
within the limits for which it is asked. 
Well, the Secretary of State for War 
was asked why he had taken a sum so 
low as £100,000—the Vote for Men— 
because it must be remembered he pro- 
posed to add 10,000 men to the Army; 
and naturally there are those who, 
placing these two separate figures to- 
gether, have arrived at the conclusion, 
either that the number of men was not 
such as Her Majesty’s Government think 
they are required to take, or else that 
the time for which they are required 
must be extremely limited in its dura- 
tion. In reply to these objections the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the cal- 
culations had been made on the basis of 
the employment of the Force for three 
months. Now, that seems to me, if I 
may venture to say so, a repetition of 
the course which was taken before the 
Crimean War; and there is another 
point which confirms my impression, in 
regard to which I may, perhaps, have 
to say a word presently in connection 
with the temporary appointment of the 
Staff. It seems to us that the Govern- 
ment have in their own minds estimated 
that this is an expedition that is merely 
to go out; that it would probably not 
be there more than a fortnight, or per- 
haps it might remain a month or two 
in the country, and, therefore, that athree 
months’ Vote would be amply sufficient. 
But when warlike stores, provisions, 
forage, and so forth, are taken into ac- 
count, the sum appears to us to be of 
such a nature that the amount of the 
Vote must almost have been already 
spent in the preparations of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and hence we are 
driven to the conclusion that the Govern- 
ment must either have under-estimated 
the cost of the preparations, or this is 
not a Vote of Credit intended to meet 
the whole of the emergency, but simply 
to carry the Government on, and to last 
for a sufficient time until affairs de- 
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velop themeelves and a further appeal 
to Parliament can be made for an addi- 
tional Vote. If this is to be the first of 
a series of Votes, if Parliament, on re- 
assembling in the month of October, is 
to be again confronted with this, or even 
a larger Vote, then I can understand 
why Her Majesty’s Government take 
this small Vote of Credit only. But we 
must bear in mind that the financial 
question is not the only question that 
has to be considered in this matter. 
There are other eyes upon the Govern- 
ment besides those of their own country- 
men; and there are those who recollect 
that the Vote at the time of the Crimean 
War was only taken, in the first instance, 
for the despatch of troops to Malta and 
back again. [Mr. Grapstoye: There 
was no such Vote.] I understand the 
correction of the right hon. Gentleman 
that no such Vote in point of form 
was taken; but it will be in the recol- 
lection of the Committee that it was 
argued that beyond preliminary pre- 
parations no actual necessity existed for 
taking a Vote. Iam quite content to be 
in the recollection of the Committee in 
regard to the matter. I venture to say 
that those who are fully competent to 
judge, and who know our preparations, 
and know how far those preparations 
must necessitate cost, will probably have 
great doubts in their minds whether, after 
all, this Vote is more than a tentative 
Vote, meant to meet a temporary emer- 
gency. I am not for a moment desiring 
to impute to the Government that they 
are asking the country for one thing 
and meaning another all the time; but, 
on the contrary, I urge that if this 
country and the House mean to support 
the Government in Executive measures, 
then they should insist upon the pre- 
parations being declared. I will not 
comment on the nature or the consti- 
tution of the force that the Government 
intends to prepare ; but perhaps I should 
be something more than human if I re- 
sisted the temptation to congratulate the 
Secretary of State for War on the fact 
that his persuasive art has enabled the 
Home Secretary to forego his frequently- 
expressed objections to the use of the 
Island of Cyprus. For my own part, I 
have never varied in the slightest de- 
gree my opinion as to the value of that 
Island, and I am glad to find that the 
Home Secretary is about to discover the 
difference between an armed place and 
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a place darmes. If he has not, I would 
leave the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for War to enlighten 
him still further. I do not wish to use 
language which may seem to taunt the 
Government with having reconsidered 
their position. I would rather congra- 
tulate them on the patriotism which has 
led them to surrender their private opi- 
nions, and to prefer, at last, the doctrine 
of common sense to consistency. I trust 
it may now be shown that we were not 
so short-sighted, or so utterly blind, or 
so foolish as some right hon. Gentlemen 
tried to persuade themselves we were in 
1878. Pao not mean to say that these 
particular complications could then have 
been foreseen ; but this is perfectly cer- 
tain—that the possession of the Island 
of Cyprus was intended then, and I 
trust still will be intended, to safeguard 
our road to the East. Now, Sir, I come 
to perhaps the most serious question of 
all. What are we to understand is the 
object to which these military prepara- 
tions are to be addressed? The right 
hon. Gentleman last night seemed to me 
to point out an exceedingly grave and 
difficult prospect for the Government, 
for the country, and even for Europe at 
large. What did the right hon. Gentle- 
man say? He told us, Il am bound to 
say, little enough. Perhaps that was 
natural, and I do not press for infor- 
mation if Her Majesty’s Government 
think it is desirable to withhold it. He 
gave us very little information indeed as 
to the precise points at which the ex- 
pedition was to be addressed, and the 
steps it may be necessary to take. I 
am not in the least degree quarrelling 
with the course the right hon. Gentle- 
man has taken in the matter; but, un- 
fortunately, the right hon. Gentleman 
used one sentence which the Committee 
could not have listened to without the 
greatest alarm. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

‘* We do not feel able to be satisfied that we 
should have fully discharged our duty without 
endeavouring to bring to bear adequate means 
of converting the present interior state of Egypt 


from anarchy and conflict to a state’ of peace 
and order.’’ 


The right hon. Gentleman used other 
words which I cannot at this moment 
trace; but his meaning was that the 
interior anarchy was the disease itself, 
of which all the other matters were only 
the symptoms, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: What I said 


was, that the Suez Canal was only a 
symptom of the disease. The disease 
itself was to be found in the interior of 
Egypt. ; 

Cotonet STANLEY: Quite so. The 
right hon. Gentleman does not dispute 
my point, that the interior anarchy was 
the cause both of the bombardment of 
Alexandria and the present preparations, 
if they be only intended for safeguarding 
the Canal. It is the interior anarchy 
which is the disease itself, and all other 
matters are only the symptoms. The 
right hon. Gentleman, as the Committee 
knows, has tried to grapple successfully 
with many great tasks; but I should 
think it is, perhaps, one of the largest and 
one of the widest assumptions ever made 
by any Minister that, as regards the in- 
ternal anarchy of Egypt, the prepara- 
tions made by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Colleagues at the War Office, 
based only on three months’ calculations, 
are sufficient to remove this internal 
anarchy. I am not an alarmist. I 
would not willingly use one word in 
this House which could be interpreted as 
one of alarm, or as more than the most 
necessary caution; but it does seem to 
me, and to others also, that it is an ex- 
ceedingly serious state of affairs. I care 
not whether it be owing to the misrepre- 
sentations of Arabi, or to the preaching 
of religious fanaticism, or any other 
cause; but it appears to me that pre- 
cisely as we move further on, the legiti- 
mate system of the country seems to 
increase its resistance against us. Now, 
as regards the physical difficulties which 
will have to be encountered, I do not 
suppose anyone in this House, certainly 
no one of culture, would admit that an 
English force could be baffled by them. 
But there is a more serious question of 
the highest importance behind. At what 
cost—not merely of money and men, 
both veweos enough in their places— 
but at what cost are these forces to be 
crushed? Are they to be crushed by 
that which even in its appearance is 
taking the form of a religious war? Are 
the Government careful that, while re- 
pressing disorder, while endeavouring 
to repress a state of anarchy, they are 
taking all possible steps in their power 
to show that this is not in the slightest 
degree a crusade, and to prove that Eng- 
land, as a great Mahomedan Power, 
recognizes the rights of a Mahomedan 
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as fully as of a Christian subject, 
and she is careful to separate the forces 
of anarchy from those of religious zeal 
and fanaticism. [Mr. Guapstone: Hear, 
hear! | The right hon. Gentleman cheers 
that sentiment. It almost follows, then, 
that that consideration must have been 
present in the minds of Her Majesty’s 
Government. But something more defi- 
nite than the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman last night is required. I 
trust it is not only on the assurance 
given by the right hon. Gentleman last 
night, but on the strength of something 
much stronger, that Turkey is to be told 
to regard the right hon. Gentleman as, 
after all, her best friend. Well, Sir, I 
said that the previous Government had 
not experienced, or, at any rate, had not 
found the same necessity, for a state of 
war as that to which it would appear 
the present Government have arrived ; 
but it must be remembered that the Go- 
vernment of the year 1879, when there 
was a personal dislike entertained to the 
then Ruler of Egypt, and difficulties 
arose, confronted those difficulties, which 
involved nothing else than a change in 
the Rulership. But it must be borne in 
mind that the late Government were not 
insensible to the Suzerainty of the 
country; and it was not by their own 
unassisted efforts, nor by calling the 
other European Powers into Council, 
nor by ignoring the Sultan, that the 
deposition of Ismail Pasha was accom- 
plished, and the appointment of his suc- 
cessor achieved. Though Turkey may 
have signified so far her assent, in a 
qualified form, to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposals, it must be remembered 
that conflicting advice has been constantly 
given, and that at an early period the 
Sultan, when anxious to send troops to 
Egypt forthe restoration of order, wastold, 
according to one of the Papers presented 
to us, that Her Majesty’s Government 
did not at all wish to commit themselves 
to the approval of such a precipitate 
step, and that the language of Lord 
Dufferin to that effect was fully ap- 
proved by Her Majesty’s Government 
at home. At another moment the Sultan 
was sounded as to his willingness to 
interfere. One can easily make an allow- 
ance for a Sovereign who, I may say— 
without any wish to offend—has not in 
the past had any great reason to reckon 
the right hon. Gentleman among his 
cordial friends. No doubt, he would 
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look upon such advice with some amount 
of reasonable suspicion, and hence he 
would urge on the Government to do all 
in its power to prevent a Jehad, or a 
Holy War of any sort, by endeavouring 
to show that, holding apart from any- 
thing which, rightly or wrongly, could 
be taken for a Crusade, England would 
treat both Christians and Mahomedans 
with an equal justice. England, as a 
great Mahomedan as well as a Christian 
Power, would, no doubt, endeavour to 
separate the force of anarchy from the 
force which might be collected for the 
purpose of carrying out misplaced re- 
ligious zeal. There are one or two 
points of detail which, as the Secretary 
of State for War is not present, may be 
postponed. They are minor matters, 
and other opportunities will arise for 
asking questions about them. I merely 
want to say one word in regard to a 
question which I know has vexed the 
minds of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
who have spoken to me on the subject. 
It may seem to be a small point; but it 
is larger than its immediate dimensions 
seem to show. It is this—that on the 
appointment made to the chief com- 
mand, than whom, I venture to say, no 
better person could have been selected 
than my friend Lieutenant General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, the Government have 
left the Home appointments vacant,’and 
have not taken steps, as far as I can 
learn, to fill up those appointments ex- 
cept by devolution upon others. That, 
above all things, has produced the im- 
pression that the whole character of the 
expedition is such as to indicate that it 
has only to go out to strike a blow 
and to return in time, perhaps, for the 
Autumn Session. I am quite aware that 
the German system, which we are so apt 
to quote, recognizes the same principle, 
to a certain extent, which the right hon. 
Gentleman has adopted. It recognizes 
thata permanently-appointedcommander 
should go to the field, and that there 
should be others at home employed at 
the desk, but not in the field, That is 
peosteniy the case here, because the right 

on. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for War and the Commander-in-Chief, 
between them, as the two great officers, 
will have to divide between them the 
duties of the two great offices which are 
left unfilled. It is a small point, but it 
is one which is of importance, not only 
in regard to itself, but in regard to what 
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appears to be the hand-to-mouth policy 
pursued in this matter. It all comes to 
the same thing. Are the Government 
at this moment fully conscious of the 
gravity of the task they have before 
them? It may be that what we heard 
last night was only a rhetorical phrase, 
that we should be content with restoring 
order in Alexandria, and that we did 
not intend in the slightest degree to 
meddle with the question of order or 
disorder in the interior of the country. 
We may find ourselves committed only 
to safeguarding the ruins of Alexandria, 
and assisting France in protecting the 
Suez Canal. I do not quarrel with that 
decision if it be the decision of the Go- 
vernment. They are the only persons 
who can know. It is no secret that all 
the negotiations which have been going 
on have not yet been presented to Par- 
liament, and the Government are the 
only persons who can possibly tell us 
what is going on at this moment. 
But if the words of the Prime Minister 
are good for anything at all—and the 
words of the right hon. Gentleman, on 
80 grave an occasion, cannot be passed 
by as if they had no special weight— 
then I venture to say that the prepara- 
tions made by the Government are 
wholly inadequate to their task, and I 
hope before this debate is concluded we 
may have full explanations from Her 
Majesty’s Ministers on that point. I 
ask the pardon of the Committee for 
having intervened on this question. It 
is a grave matter, not, of course, only in 
a military point of view, but grave, 
possibly, beyond all recognition in the 
consequences that may ensue. If the 
Government is determined to go straight 
forward with single-heartedness to pre- 
serve British interests, and to keep 
British interests well before them, while 
by no means oblivious to those of other 
Powers, then they would find this 
country united almost to a man behind 
them, and they would be able to go for- 
ward with a confidence and strength to 
which they scarcely themselves lay claim. 
But if, on the other hand, a sudden move 
forward is to be followed by a course of 
hesitancy; if, the moment they had 
taken a forward step, Her Majesty’s 
Government were to look around them 
to see which of their Allies, if they had 
any, were prepared to follow them, then I 
venture to say that the country, as well 
as your political opponents, and Europe 
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itself, would not be slow in perceiving 
your weakness and the gravity of the 
situation, and your difficulties would be, 
by your own hands, increased tenfold. 
For this reason, feeling strongly upon 
the matter, I have asked the Committee 
to listen to me for a few moments. I 
earnestly entreat the Government to 
bear in mind that this is a question on 
which not only the Committee, but the 
country, feels strongly. Those who read 
the papers cannot but see what a strong 
feeling of relief there is whenever the 
Government take decided action. If 
Her Majesty’s Government will take 
strong and decided action, the whole 
country, whether friends or opponents of 
the Government, will be ready to sustain 
them. I only hope that the Government, 
in the steps they are about totake, have 
fully calculated the cost—I do not mean 
the material cost—but that they have 
fully looked in the face the objects to 
which they intend to address themselves, 
and that both their preparations and the 
objects they have in view will commend 
themselves to the universal approval and 
support of the country. 

Stk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
thought the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down was a 
very great authority upon War Esti- 
mates, and he did not wonder that the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman was 
rather afraid that the Government had 
asked for less money than would be re- 
quired for the purposes they had in 
hand, because they would all remember 
that when right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite took in hand the invasion of 
Afghanistan, they told the House that 
about £3,000,000 was wanted for that 
purpose, and inthe end, he believed, the 
expedition cost them nearly £20,000,000. 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was glad to 
have an opportunity of making a few 
remarks upon this Vote. He did not 
wish to appear there as member of what 
was called ‘‘the Peace-at-any-price 
Party.” He did not know that there 
was any such Party inthe country. They 
might just as well say that hon. Mem- 
bers who supported any particular war 
were ‘‘ War-at-any-price people ;” but 
they did not say anything of the kind. 
What they said was that there might be 
those who advocated certain wars be- 
cause they were for the benefit of the 
country, and they added that they were 
opposed to certain wars which were pro- 
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posed because they thought they were 
Injurious to the country. If anybody 
could tell them that any particular war 
was right, and convinced their rea- 
son that such a war was right, then 
all of them would be quite willing to 
support such a war. There was a 
great deal of talk about British in- 
terests. He supposed they were all 
for British interests; but it had been 
said by one of our statesmen that, after 
all, the greatest British interest was 
peace. He and his Friends did not go 
upon abstract grounds; they took their 
stand upon the Blue Books and the 
evidence before them, and on that evi- 
dence they said they did not see any 
reason for what was now going on. 
That was the way in which the question 
of the Crimean War was argued, a quar- 
ter of a century ago, by Mr. Cobden and 
by the late Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright). They 
were called the ‘‘ Peace-at-any-price 
men ;’’ but if the Committee would look 
back to the speeches those Gentlemen 
then made, they would find that, over 
and over again, they denied that they 
opposed war on those grounds. On the 
contrary, they said they took their stand 
on the Blue Books, and because they 
knew from the evidence before them 
that the war going on was an unjust 
and an unrighteous war. He was glad 
that his right hon. Friend the late Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who 
was not present in his place at that 
moment, had not abjured the principle 
which, with all his eloquence, he had 
advanced in those days, but had shown 
that he regarded the present war as an 
unjust and immoral war. It was neces- 
sary for them to look back in order to 
see how they had got into this trouble, 
and it seemed to him that it was neces- 
sary to go back for about 20 years. 
About 20 years ago Egypt began the 
very bad plan of borrowing money, and 
so proficient in the course of 20 years 
did the country become in the art of 
borrowing that it incurred a National 
Debt of £115,000,000. He thought a 
more rapid growth of National Debt was 
never known in any country. And now 
let them see what was the state of things 
in 1876, when Sir Stephen Cave went 
out to inquire into this Debt. What 
was it that Sir Stephen Cave said? He 
told the people of this country that for 
the present amount of indebtedness 
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there was absolutely nothing to show 
but the Suez Canal, which had cost 
about £14,000,000 or £16,000,000 out 
of the whole sum. The rest had been 
absorbed in the payment of interest and 
in a Sinking Fund. About that time 
we lent officials to re-organize the finan- 
cial administration of the country, but 
the re-organization did not seem to have 
been very beneficial to Egypt; because 
the next thing, as appeared from the 
Parliamentary Papers, wasa Report from 
the Consul General, dated July 30th, 
1877, that the Revenues of Egypt might 
be greatly increased, without imposing 
further sacrifices upon the already over- 
taxed Natives of the country, by putting 
an end to the abuse which existed, and 
compelling the Europeans to contribute 
fairly to the taxation of the country. 
Not only did they not contribute, but 
there was a great deal of smuggling 
carried on by Europeans in Egypt. The 
country was full of contraband goods, 
openly smuggled under the very eyes of 
the authorities. So much for the great 
benefits we had bestowed upon the 
country. In the year 1879 it was re- 

orted to our own officers that out of a 

evenue of £9,500,000 £4,473,000 was 
taken by the bondholders, leaving, after 
dure of the interest on the Suez 

anal and other matters, only £1,700,000 
for the necessary expenses of the country. 
The Prime Minister spoke of the bless- 
ings of civilization to be brought to 
these people; but the fact was that the 
Egyptians under this grand Control paid 
ten times as much taxation as our Indian 
subjects did, and the Consul General, 
on the 12th of July, 1877, said— 

“The money required was fully paid up yes- 
terday ; but I fear that those results may have 
been achieved at the expense of ruinous sacri- 
fices of the peasantry by forced sales of growing 
crops and by collecting the taxes in advance. 
All this must be ruin in some shape or other for 
a country already crushed by taxation. Mean- 
while, I fear the European Administration may 
be unconsciously sanctioning the utter ruin 
of the peasant creators of the wealth of the 
country, for which I hold that Europeans are 
incurring a serious responsibility.’ 
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In February, 1879, a Decree was pro- 
mulgated by the Cabinet, headed by the 
European Ministers, whereby— 

“Large numbers of fellahs hitherto exempt 
from enforced labour became liable to do work, 
but might purchase exemption by payment of a 
sum of money.”’ ’ 


He thought all those things went to 
- Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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show that the people of Egypt had 


serious grounds of complaint against the 
way in which we controlled them. Now, 
he would quote another authority— 
namely, Gordon Pasha, who, in January, 
1882, said— 

“‘Tt is reiterated over and over again that 
Egypt is prosperous and contented. I do not 
think it is altered at all, except in improving its 
finances for the benefit of the bondholders. The 
prisons are as full of unfortunates as ever they 
were ; the local tribunals are as corrupt.” 


Then, again, in April, 1879, our Consul 
General wrote of an interview between 
the Khedive and Cherif Pasha— 

‘‘The Khedive took me aside and spoke very 
seriously about the very great discontent which 
existed in the country, and the serious conse- 
quences which might be likely to ensue. Cherif 
Pasha, when appealed to, stated that there was 
no doubt whatever as to the evidence of great 
discontent among all classes of the population.” 


Those statements, he thought, were very 
important when they were told about the 
Control being so beneficial. Then, on 
the 7th of April, 1879, Cherif Pasha 
said— 

“Tt would have been impossible for the 
Khedive to have put himself in opposition to 
the will of the nation, which had been so posi- 
tively expressed. His Highness had, in fact, no 
choice but to follow the course of action he has 
adopted in order to allay the discontent, which 
would have led to disastrous consequences.” 


Then, to show how the Natives regarded 
our control, on April 12th, 1879, 150 
Ulemas and Sheiks of villages sub- 
scribed an oath which closed by de- 
claring— 

“‘T rejoice at the Europeans having been dis- 
missed from the Administration.’ 
He next came to the great question of 
to-day. Arabi Pasha set himself against 
all this sort of thing, and raised up a 
party who followed him. Whether it 
was a large or a small party he would 
not say; but Arabi had raised up a 
certain party who were opposed to the 
Europeans, and he had the Notables 
with him. At all events, they looked 
upon his action with approval, and there 
was no doubt he had the Army with 
him. That was the head and front of 
his offending. Anybody who heard the 
Prime Minister last night would have 
noticed the great stress he laid on the 
fact of the Army being with Arabi 
Pasha. He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) was not 
very fond of Armies, but they were not 
always wrong. At times they had been 
the friends of freedom, and he believed 
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Arabi had the Army with him. Even 
if Arabi was wrong in having the 
Army with him, still it was admitted 
on all hands that there was a National 
Army. People were apt to say—‘‘ Oh! 
yes; there is a National Army, but Arabi 
is not the head of it.’”’ There must 
always be a scapegoat, and the proper 
thing was to run down Arabi, and make 
him out one of the greatest scoundrels 
that ever appeared. That was just like 
what occurred during the China War. 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Justin M‘Carthy), in his history, de- 
scribed how the Chinese Question arose, 
and showed that it was elearly proved 
that we were in the wrong, and how, on 
a division in this House, by a consider- 
able majority, Lord Palmerston was 
turned out. Lord Palmerston issued a 
Manifesto to the country, and thecountry, 
being ignorant of the facts and argu- 
ments produced in the House, said the 
British flag had been insulted. That 
was a capital election cry, and so it was 
a capital thing now to run down Arabi 
Pasha and make him out a villain. 
Whether he was or was not a villain, 
he had the Army with him, and what 
were we fighting for? The Prime Mi- 
nister, a fortnight ago, said we were not 
at war, and he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) now 
did not know if there had been any de- 
claration of war; but he understood we 
were at war in order to restore the status 
guo ante. The status quoante wasthe grind- 
ing down of the people of Egypt to ob- 
tain money for the bondholders of this 
country—nothing more nor less than an 
effort to pay the interest on the bond- 
holders’ money. The status guo ante was 
a control over the finances of the coun- 
try, which he maintained belonged to the 
people themselves ; and for the Liberals, 
of all people, to engage in war to pre- 
vent people managing their own affairs 
was simply disgusting. What spirit, he 
wondered, would submit to such a pro- 
ceeding. Could we be surprised at the 
Egyptians rising against us, and the Na- 
tional feeling being excited against us? 
What did Lord Granville say about set- 
ting up one Government against another ? 
In a despatch, dated the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1881, he said— 


‘*Tt cannot be too clearly understood that 
England desires no partizan Ministry in Egypt. 
In the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government, a 
partizan Government founded on the support of 
a Foreign Power, or upon the personal influence 
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ofa Foreign Diplomatic Agent, is neither calcu- 
lated to be of service to the country which it 
administers, nor of that in whose interest it is 
supposed to be maintained. It can only tend to 
alienate the population from their true alle- 
giance to their Sovereign, and to give rise to 
counter intrigues which are detrimental to the 
influence of the State.” 


He did not think that there was ever a 
more conclusive sentence written than 
that, and he was astonished that the 
Government should now be sending 
troops to keep up a partizan Ministry. 
Now, he would assume that all these 
representations about oppression of the 
people were false. He would assume 
that the Government and their Con- 
troller were Heaven-born Administrators, 
and could govern the people of Egypt 
better than anybody else. Still, that 
would not justify their action. There 
was such a thing as independence, and 
liberty, and patriotism. He remem- 
bered when the Boers revolted against 
a power we sought to impose on them, 
the Government wrote beautiful des- 
patches as to giving them good govern- 
ment, and in one of those despatches it 
was said— 


‘* No doubt these are priceless privileges, but 
they are not liberty.” 


It was liberty the Egyptian people 
wanted ; they believed it was better to 
manage their own affairs ill than to have 
foreigners managing them well. That 
was what was generally called patriotism, 
and he could not understand why it was 
not to be regarded as a virtue in the case 
of these poor Egyptians. We had now 
begun to promote what we called law and 
order in Egypt, and how had we begun 
it? By a bombardment which the Prime 
Minister described as the application of 
moral law. He did not think that was 
a good description of it ; he should much 
rather have called it what the Prime 
Minister called lawless military violence 
in Egypt. The Prime Minister said the 
bombardment was an act of self-defence. 
What business had we there? Could 
anybody prove what right we had to 
send our Fleet into Egyptian waters to 
overawe the people and set up one party 
against another? Until that was proved 
he could see no force in the argument of 
self-defence. He would allude to one 
thing which took place in the debate, 
because the Prime Minister would re- 
member that after he had said it was an 
act of self-defence, he said— 
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‘“‘T have, however, given a justification of 
the act (self-defence); but there is an important 
consequence. .... Does my hon. Friend bear 
in mind the massacre which occurred in Alex- 
andria a few weeks ago? Does he bear in mind 
that that massacre remains, down to the present 
moment, wholly unexamined and unavenged ? 
Does he estimate the effect which a massacre of 
that kind—unavenged and unexamined—sub- 
jected to a pretended examination only, which 
‘was a mockery and a delusion and a snare— 
would have had upon the security, not only 
of all Englishmen and all British subjects, but 
of all European people throughout the whole 
East ?’’ 


Why did he quote that? Because the 
other day (July 11th, 1882), before the 
Prime Minister made that remark, Lord 
Granville wrote to Lord Dufferin as to 
the Alexandria riots— 
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‘* Her Majesty’s Government have abstained 
for the present from making any formal de- 
mands ; but they have announced their intention 
to demand full reparation and satisfaction for 
the outrages committed on the Queen’s officers, 
and upon British subjects.” 


As far as he could see, about 10 men 
supported the Ministry in their conduct, 
and their argument seemed to be that 
the Tories had begun this matter, and 
they must go on with it. He always 
thought that the present Government 
had been put into power to alter the 
Tory policy, and now the argument was 
that they must go on in the same way 
as the Tories began. But there was a 
noble instance of the Government taking 
a very different tone. He alluded to 
Afghanistan. In that case the Govern- 
ment found a complication of evils; but 
instead of going on and making things 
worse they withdrew from Afghanistan, 
and this House and the country sup- 
ported them. He remembered that when 
a deputation of gentlemen went to the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India and told him a great deal about the 

licy of cowardice, and so forth, and of 
eaving Candahar, he asked them what 
right we had to be there? Many a good 
speech had the noble Lord made, but he 
never made a better speech than that. 
What right had we in Afghanistan ; 
what right, human or Divine, had we 
to take the management of affairs in a 
country that did not want us? Then 
there was the case of the Transvaal. 
The Ministry, under the guidance of 
the Prime Minister, took the noble and 
honourable course of admitting that they 
were wrong, and withdrew from the evil 
policy. He could not see why a prin- 
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ciple that applied to Afghanistan should 
not apply to Egypt. But now what were 
the Government doing? They were 
raising up a tremendous conflagration 
all over the Eastern world. In the news- 
papers of to-day he saw how from all 
parts of Egypt people were flocking to 
Arabi’s camp, and there was to be a 
great religious war. Even now we might 
withdraw from the evil course we were 
entering upon. There was no such 
cowardice as being afraid to say we were 
wrong. If we were wrong, let us admit 
it, and leave the Egyptian people to 
manage their own affairs. That would 
be a nobler and a braver act than the 
battering down of forts with our guns. 
There was, however, another argument 
that was very much used by hon. Mem- 
bers. They said they must trust the 
Government because it was such an ex- 
cellent Government. He would not say 
anything against the Government; but 
many of the greatest crimes in history 
had been committed by the best men. 
A curious view was taken in the coun- 
try of the Government. He would read 
a short account of what took place at a 
General Committee of the Birmingham 
Liberal Association, presided over by 
Mr. G. Dixon. On the motion of Mr. 
Kendrick, seconded by Mr. Holliday, 
the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted :— 

‘‘ That this meeting regrets the National loss 
occasioned by the retirement of Mr. Bright 
from the Cabinet ; but, knowing that his resig- 
nation has been caused by the same conscientious 
devotion to the cause of peace which has marked 
the whole of his career, assures him of the un- 
abated confidence and affection of the consti- 


tuency which he has served so long and so faith- 
fully.” 


On the motion of Mr. R. W. Dale, an- 
other resolution was passed express- 
ing— 

“ Deep sympathy with Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the difficulties and complications, which 


are largely the result of the engagements en- 
tered into by their Predecessors in Office ; ”’ 


and declaring that the meeting— 


‘Entirely approved of the earnest efforts of 
the Government to secure a solution of the 
questions by means of the European Concert, 
and had the strongest confidence in its deter- 
mination to protect the interests of England, 
while at the same time pursuing a policy directed 
to secure the peace of Europe, and the perma- 
nent welfare and self-government of Egypt.’’ 


That was one of the most delightful 
resolutions he ever heard. It reminded 
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him of a good book he once read, called 
Making the Best of Both Worlds. It was 
holding with the non - interventionists 
and hunting with the ‘‘ Jingoes ;” shout- 
ing peace with the Ex-Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and glory and gun- 
powder with the President of the Board 
of Trade. Although he would not say a 
word against the Government, yet in what 
they were doing they were exactly fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the Govern- 
ment they turned out, only, perhaps, in 
a worse way, because the late Govern- 
ment never bombarded a town as this 
Government had done. He was told 
that was taking a dangerous line—a 
very dangerous line. Well, he would 
read the following letter written on 
July 17, 1882, by a Liberal Member— 
who was a very excellent fellow, one of 
the best fellows in the world :— 


“No man is less aggressive than I am—no 
man more of a non-interventionist in the 
Egyptian policy. I have given my warm 
support to the Government. I have from the 
first said to my friends that the defence of our 
fellow -subjects in Egypt, their wives and 
children and property, was an act of painful 
necessity. I deeply deplore Mr. Bright's 
resignation; but I honour his motives, and 
warmly respect his most earnest wish to avoid 
blood-shedding. Even if our Government have 
made a mistake—and I, for one, think they have 
not—I am not going to withdraw my humble 
confidence from the best Government this 
country has seen. I have worked too hard to 
make, in my humble way, such a Government 
possible, that I am not going to bring back into 
power the Salisburys, the Lowthers, and such 
like.” 


Supply—Forces in 


That letter was a type and illustration 
of the feeling of the country at the 
present moment. The country did 
think sometimes, and when it did it 
was horrified at what was going on; 
but it said if it voted against the 
present Ministry back would come “‘ the 
Salisburys and Lowthers’”—and that 
was the real safeguard of the Liberal 
Administration. No doubt; but what 
was his answer to that? If these 
crimes against humanity were to be 
committed; if this unjust policy, this 
dangerous policy, was to be pursued, he 
would ten times rather it was carried 
out by his political opponents than by 
his political friends. Let those who had 
always avowed this policy have credit 
for it, but do not let the Liberal Party 
be disgraced by such a course. He had 


such an opinion of the Government that 
he hoped they would yet consider their 
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It 
would be a very sad incident in the 
noble career of the Prime Minister if he 
now consented to carry out the policy of 
carrying fire and sword into Egypt for 
the sake of usurers who had lent money 
to that country. That was the real 
reason of the war. People might say it 
was not, but they could not bring evi- 
dence against that view. The evidence 
of the Blue Books said it was so. He 
knew the Prime Minister could carry 
out that policy; he justly had great 
influence, and would be supported ; and 
it might be his desire to prove himself 
as great a Minister of War as he had 
been a Minister of Peace. He would 
have no insuperable difficulty, for we 
had plenty of troops; and he had a 
majority in the House which, no doubt, 
would support him, and in any case he 
was assured of the support of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. The Press 
was with him, and would shriek with 
exultation at every case of butchery; 
but he would say to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the end was not yet— 


the Mediterranean. 


“ There’s a still small voice that speaks within 

Above earth’s clamour and glory’s din.” 
That small voice would speak both to 
the Government and to the nation upon 
undertaking so unwise, so impolitic, so 
ignoble, and unjust a policy as that 
which the Prime Minister had brought 
forward. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: My 
hon. and generally facetious Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son)—if I may so call him—in the re- 
marks which he has just addressed to 
the Committee, made use of some expres- 
sions which I cannot but deeply regret 
and deplore. He hopes the Government 
‘* will at last look into this matter,” and 
he speaks as though the matter were 
not one which had been occupying the 
most anxious and most painful attention 
and the undivided energies of the whole 
Government for a considerable period. I 
can assure my hon. Friend that the re- 
sponsibility of the Government, weighty 
as it must be in such times as these in 
which we live, has been considerably 
increased by the present complication, 
to which no Member of the Government 
concerned could retrain from giving his 
utmost care. My hon. Friend said, to- 
wards the end of his speech, that the 
effect of the present policy was “‘ to carry 
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fire and sword into the country of Egypt 
for the sake of usurers.” Those are 
terrible words, and I cannot but think 
that my hon. Friend, in using them, 
meets with the sympathy of but a very 
small portion indeed of the Members of 
this House. I do not doubt that my hon. 
Friend is persuaded in hisown mind that 
although he has, as he must know him- 
self, the sympathy of but afew Members 
of this House in the use of those words, 
he has the confidence outside this House 
of larger numbers. But I, on the other 
hand, however, cannot but persuade my- 
self that there must be in this country a 
very general belief that not only the 
present Government, but that any Go- 
vernment of this country, would by far 
rather abandon the position which they 
hold and retire into private life, than for 
one moment be parties to a war of the 
kind which the hon. Baronet describes. 
Before I come to the remainder of my 
hon. Friend’s remarks I should like to 
make some allusion to the very careful 
and measured and well-reasoned speech 
of the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel Stanley). In that speech, and 
towards its close, the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman told the Committee that 
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he was alarmed at the news that the. 


Government were making preparations 
to cope with general anarchy in Egypt. 
It is the opinion of Her Majesty’s Ad- 
visers that the present anarchy in Egypt 
is caused by the pressure of military 
tyranny, and is not what may be called 
national anarchy, and that there is good 
reason to believe that calm in Egypt 
would follow the liberation of the country 
from military tyranny. Egypt is an 
easily governed country, and we are 
confirmed in that belief, a belief which 
is founded upon history, by the fact 
that the body of Notables is as fairly 
representative of the general feeling of 
the country as any body that is likely to 
be got together in a Mahomedan coun- 
try could well be, and has shown itself 
to be composed of reasonable men. The 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman also 
asked whether we were quite sure that 
we were not entering upon a religious 
war. I can assure the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman and the House that 
the Government are fully persuaded that 
the Khedive, at the present time, has the 
support of the most reasonable and sen- 
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tion, and of the majority of the leading 
Mahomedan authorities whose names 
have been knownin the past. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman made a 
most valuable suggestion, and one which 
I think ought to be well weighed by all 
who are concerned in this matter upon 
the spot—and that is, that the most 
careful means should be taken to inform 
those who guide Mahomedan opinion 
that we are not engaging in any general 
attack upon Mahomedans, that we have 
no quarrel with the Mahomedan world, 
which is represented by so enormous a 
population in Her Majesty’s Dominions. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) asked whether we 
were going to manage the affairs of a 
country which does not want us? He 
said that we ought to leave the Egyptian 
people to manage their own affairs. I 
think I could not better conclude the 
remarks I have made in answer to the 
speech of the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for North Lan- 
cashire, than by assuring both sides of 
the House that it is the desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government, after relieving 
Egypt from military tyranny, to leave 
the people to manage their own affairs. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
the Member for North Lancashire dealt 
also with the military side of the case, 
and that, of course, is a matter upon 
which I am not competent to speak; but, 
so far as it touches the political aspect of 
the question, I may make one reference 
to his remarks on the point. He said 
it would be a great mistake for us to 
suppose that a three months’ Vote would 
be sufficient, and he feared repeated ap- 
plications of this sort would have to be 
made tothe House. But what the Com- 
mittee have to consider is whether we | 
should be justified in taking more or less , 
than that for which we ask at this time. 
We have to deal with facts as they are 
before us, and we have reason to suppose 
that a three months’ Vote is a sufficient 
Vote for the necessities of the case as 
they appear to us at the present moment, 
and nothing more than that can be asked 
of any Administration. We should be 
culpable if we were to ask for a three 
months’ Vote, having distinctly in view 
the probability of further operations being 
required ; but it is the opinion of the 
highest military authorities that a three 
months’ Vote is sufficient to deal with 
the case as it stands. An hon. Member 
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said that we were going into Egypt alone, 
and the Leader of the Opposition used 
the same phrase last night. ‘‘ You are 
about to go alone,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman. Now, it is not yet certain 
that we shall go into Egypt alone; and 
although I can say no more upon the 
subject, it must be remembered that this 
is one which cannot be regarded as con- 
cluded. Her Majesty’s Government were 
bound to submit a Vote of Credit to the 
House as soon as they saw the absolute 
necessity for such expenditure, whether 
they went to Egypt alone or not. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition yesterday, after making use 
of that phrase, spoke of the attitude of 
the other Powers towards our action in 
Egyptian affairs; and he asked what 
evidence we could give of the moral sup- 
port of the other Powers which had been 
named by the Prime Minister? The right 
hon. Gentleman asked that question in 
such a way as to seem to imply some 
doubt on the point. I can only assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that words 
which have been used by the Secretary 
of State (Lord Granville) have been used 
by him after carefully weighing the 
words, and having the fullest grounds 
for his statement. The words used by 
the Secretary of State on this subject 
were these— 

“We have the good-will, the good wishes, 


and, I may almost add, the moral support of 
the other Powers ;”’ 
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and the phrase ‘‘ moral support’’ was a 
hrase which had been used to him on 
ehalf of a great Power. Theright hon. 

Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 

asked, immediately after that portion of 

his speech, whether, in going on with 
this war, with the doubtful support, as 
he thought, of the other Powers, we were 
not endangering the European Concert ? 
We should have been in a very different 
position at the present time—in an ad- 
verse sense—from that which we now 
occupy, had we not consulted the Euro- 
pean Concert on this subject. We are 
in a very different position, even should 
we be obliged to act alone —we are in 

a very different position, and in a far 

more favourable position, than we should 

have been had we not consulted the other 

Powers, had we not exhausted every 

other means of action, and so proceeded, 

as we are justified in assuming, with the 
moral support of Europe. 
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The right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for North Lancashire 
(Colonel Stanley) repeated an argument 
which was cm yesterday by the Leader 
of the Opposition, an argument in answer 
tothe Prime Minister’s remarks in his 
speech of yesterday with regard to the 
Anglo-French Control. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) followed the right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for North 
Lancashire to-day, and on this point read 
some resolutions which have been passed 
at Birmingham, laying particular stress 
upon the passage—‘ Difficulties which 
are largely the result of engagements 
entered into by their Predecessors.’’ The 
contention of the Leaderof the Opposition 
yesterday was that the intervention of 
the late Government in Egypt had been 
only financial and not political. I shall 
have to tax the patience of the Committee 
for a few minutes while I go step by step 
through the action of the late Govern- 
ment in the establishment of the Control. 
The Control was first established by what 
was known as the Goschen-Joubert De- 
cree. I am glad I speak in the hearing 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), who will correct 
meif Iam wrong. There were originally 
to be two Controllers, one for receipts, 
the other for accounts and public debts. 
The Controller General of Accounts was, 
as his title implied, to supervise, check, 
and audit the accounts and payments of 
the Treasury ; but the duty of the Con- 
troller General of Receipts was to watch 
over the receipt of all kinds of State 
Revenue in Egypt. His was the more 
important post, and I think it was the 
intention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon at the time that 
the one post should be more important 
than the other. The yearly Budget was 
to be prepared in consultation with the 
Controllers, and they, in concert with 
the Minister of Finance, were to watch 
over the due execution of its provisions. 
In the first instance they had only a 
consulting voice. Of the two Controllers, 
one was an Englishman and the other a 
Frenchman. Mr. Romaine, the English 
Controller, was appointed by the Khe- 
dive. The French Controller General 
was designated by his own Government. 
There was this difference in the functions 
of the two Controllers, that the functions 
of the English Controller were much 
more considerable than those of his 
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colleague. As I have said, the English 
Controller was appointed by the Khedive, 
and the French Controller, with less 
important functions, was designated by 
the Government of France. In 1879, a 
very considerable change took place, be- 
cause while Lord Derby had always re- 
fused to appoint a Controller, in 1879, 
Her Majesty’s then Government them- 
selves nominated a Controller General, 
and Mr. Baring was appointed Controller 
General of Receipts and Expenditure 
under the Decree of 1876—that is to say, 
that the Control remained what it had 
been hitherto ; but the English Control- 
ler was appointed by Her Majesty’s then 
Government for the first time. The 
English Controller still continued to have 
the superior functions of the two. The 
Decree of November, 1879, was the one 
to which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition has alluded, 
and that was the result of an under- 
standing between England and France, 
under which the functions of the Con- 
trollers were materially modified. The 
distinction between the two Controllers 
was then abrogated, and the Controllers 
became equal, the English Controller 
losing the superiority of functions. The 
two Controllers then divided between 
themselves the Public Services over 
which they exercised supervision ; they 
received in financial matters the widest 
power of investigation over all branches 
of the Public Service. Ministers and 
public officials were to give them all in- 
formation or documents that they, or 
their Agents, might require; they had 
rank and a seat in the Council of Minis- 
ters, and took part in the deliberations 
of the Council; they were not to be dis- 
missed without the consent of their Go- 
vernments; they appointed and dismissed 
the officers of their own Departments. 
The Decree of 1879 displaced the Decree 
of 1876; and our contention, which, in 
my mind, is absolutely justified by the 
facts, is, that the difference between the 
two systems of Control is that the Con- 
trol of 1876 had a merely administrative 
character, and that the Control of 1879 
brought the Controller General in rela- 
tion with all the political Departments 
of State. The hon. Member for Carlisle 
spoke of the Control in another portion 
of his speech. He described the terrible 
financial situation of Egypt in 1876 and 
in 1877, and he led the House to sup- 
pose that that terrible financial situation 
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existed immediately before the military 
outbreak. It is our belief, confirmed, I 
think, by the whole of the Papers before 
the House, that this situation had been 
changed ; that that terrible situation had 
been changed as though by the wave of 
an enchanter’s wand, and all the evil 
side of it had disappeared, or was disap- 
pearing fast, at the time when military 
violence first appeared. My hon. Friend 
said the exactions on the people had been 
made more stringent in 1879. That is 
simply not the case. He also stated that 
under the English and French Ministers 
those who followed the first institution of 
the Control, and who went before the 
Control in its later form, a very large 
number of Natives were made liable to 
forced labour. The Report to the Go- 
vernment on that subject at the time was 
that the Decree did not in the least ex- 
tend the institution of forced labour, but 
was for the purpose of checking the 
abuses which had crept into the system. 
We believe the documents prove to the 
House that one of the effects of the 
Control has been to enormously limit, 
and will be to extinguish forced labour. 
If I may resume what I have said on 
the subject of the Control, it is the con- 
tention of the Government that the Con- 
trol, instead of being financial under the 
late Government, became political. It 
gradually became political in the highest 
degree, and it is impossible to leave out 
of the consideration of this subject the 
fact that the late Government were the 
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| most active parties in the deposition of 


the late Khedive, and that by interfering, 
through the Porte it is true, but still 
interfering themselves tochange the occu- 
pant of the Throne of Egypt, they did 
most absolutely and distinctly interfere 
in the external and political affairs of 
Egypt. The then English Government 
were looked upon as being the active 
parties in those transactions, for they 
were the persons applied to by other 
Powers to obtain a share in the Control. 
Italy, Austria, and Germany applied in 
1879 to obtain a share in the Control. 
It seems to me that the interference by 
England and France under the late Go- 
vernment in 1879 in the affairs of Egypt 
was complete. In a speech which I made 
to my constituents at the time, I said that 
they had virtually taken the Government 
of Egypt into their own hands. But 
whatever might have been the political 
danger of the Control, it brought about 
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an enormous improvement in the ma- 
terial development of Egypt; it brought 
about the abolition of vexatious taxa- 
tion, the establishment of a just basis 
for the land tax, and an extraordinary 
increase of material prosperity. 

We have now to look to what was the 
situation when Her Majesty’s present 
Advisers first had to deal with the 
affairs of Egypt. In 1881 they pointed 
out that the policy of the Government 
towards Egypt had no other aim than 
the prosperity of the country, and the 
full enjoyment of that liberty which it 
had obtained under successive Firmans 
of the Sultan. The hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle quoted from a de- 
spatch words in which Lord Granville 
stated that it could not be too well 
understood that England desired no par- 
tizan Ministry in Egypt. Those are the 
opinions of Her Majesty’s Government 
now. I wish to make that statement in 
the clearest terms. The hon. Baronet 
has asked whether we are sending troops 
to Ezypt—in fact, he has asserted that we 
are doing it to support a partizan Minis- 
try. We are doing nothing of the kind. 
So completely is the reverse of that state- 
ment true, that we have actually recog- 
nized within the last few days the Ministry 
in which Arabi Pasha was formerly the 
Minister of War, they having recom- 
mended the Khedive to issue a Proclama- 
tion by which Arabi Pasha is declared a 
rebel. We are now in actual relation 
with that Ministry, which certainly can- 
not be called a partizan Ministry of our 
creation. Having made that statement 
with regard to the position of things in 
the year 1881, I may point out that the 
Government have repeatedly within the 
last few days, and in a despatch dated 
the 11th of July—laid before Parliament 
on Saturday last — repeated the very 
arguments in almost the very words 
which were used in our former despatches 
on this subject. There has been no 
change of policy on the part of the Go- 
vernment on that point. In 1881 there 
arose a considerable ferment or political 
movement in Egypt. The movement 
was political at first, but afterwards be- 
came connected with, and damaged by, 
its connection with a movement which 
was purely military. Her Majesty’s 
Government had no objection whatever 
to the birth and growth of the National 
movement until it became military. On 
the contrary, we distinctly, on several 
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oceasions, expressed our preference for 
such a state of things in Egypt. We 
believe that this country had not only 
nothing to fear, but all to gain from such 
a movement. We believe that it is better 
for the interests of this country, as well 
as for the interests of Egypt, that Egypt 
should be governed by liberal institutions 
rather than by a despotic rule. The 
growth of free institutions in Egypt has 
a tendency to prevent a future return of 
arbitrary rule, and it is for the interests 
of this country that Egypt should not at 
any time be ruled by a purely despotic 
Ruler. When we have despotic rule in 
a country in which we have an enormous 
stake, we are placed at the mercy of a 
single man, who may be our friend, but 
who may be our enemy. We believe 
that this country would gain by the 
introduction into Egypt of somethin 

like Representative Institutions, whic 

form a guarantee against anarchy on the 
one hand, and against a return to arbi- 
trary rule on the other. In January of 
the present year, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment repeated their declaration as re- 
gards the past ; but this military ferment 
in Egypt, of which I speak, having con- 
siderably grown, we then stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to be 
indifferent to events which might plunge 
Egypt into anarchy, and destroy the re- 
sults of the efforts made to improve the 
condition of that country. The power 
of the Military Party considerably and 
rapidly increased, and it then became 
the opinion of Her Majesty’s Government 
that it was possible that force would have 
to be used to suppress the Military Party, 
and relieve Egypt from its tyranny, and 
Her Majesty’s Government then ex- 
pressed that opinion to the other Powers 
that ifrecourse to force was necessary to 
avoid anarchy in Egypt, the safest force 
to employ would be a Turkish Force, 
subject to proper conditions, as to the 
length of time it should be employed, 
and the like. When, alittle later, the 
French Government came round to this 
view, which at first they had opposed, 
the French Government proposed to send 
an Anglo-French Squadron to Alexan- 
dria. The English Government expressed 
a wish that all the Powers should be in- 
vited to have their flags represented 
there, and that fact alone showed that 
we tried to secure the concert of the 
Powers. The Government have, as I 
have just said, over and over again an- 
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nounced, and they have received the 
support of the whole of the European 
Powers in announcing, that it is impos- 
sible to tolerate the continuance of 
anarchy in Egypt. The dominance of a 
purely military faction at Cairo must 
place our communications with India 
and the East in permanent jeopardy— 
that is, we cannot permanently, although 
we might temporarily, protect the Suez 
Canal by a force employed on the Suez 
Canalalone. With regard to the sugges- 
tion which has been made that it might 
have been possible to patch up a peace 
with the Military Party in Egypt, I 
must state that, as regards the leader 
of that party—Arabi Pasha—even the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
did not attempt to defend him. There 
is no doubt, I fear, that that leader was 
uilty of complicity in the preparations 
or the attack onthe Europeansin Alex- 
andria on the 11th of June. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle thinks 
it doubtful whether Arabi Pasha had 
the people of Egypt with him. The hon. 
Baronet says it is certain he has the 
Army with him, and tells us that armies 
are often the friends of freedom. [Sir 
Witrrip Lawson: I said sometimes. | 
I took the words down, but I accept my 
hon. Friend’s correction, and will give 
him the benefit of the doubt. My hon. 
Friend said, therefore, that armies some- 
times are the friends of freedom. That 
is a curious sentiment for my hon. Friend, 
who does not much like armies, to ex- 
press. I will not discuss the matter as 
one of history, or go through all the 
instances in which armies have proved 
themselves either the friends or the 
enemies of freedom. I will, however, 
say that this particular Army is not a 
friend of freedom. It is, undoubtedly, 
the fact that the Egyptian Army during 
its reign, this military tyranny which*it 
has established in Egypt, has been 
steadily opposed by those representatives 
of Egyptian national sentiment, whose 
opinion my hon. Friend very properly 
desires we should conciliate. 

I have spoken of the position of the 
Suez Canal, and of the bearing upon it 
of the Military Government in Cairo, 
as one reason which leads us to turn 
our attention to the form of government 
existing in Cairo, and to object to mili- 
tary tyranny there. Our position seems 
to arise from necessity, from Treaty 
right, and from duty—from necessity, 
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because Egypt forms our highway to 
India and to the East generally; from 
Treaty-right, because under the Treaty 
of 1840 for the pacification of the Le- 
vant, and the subsequent Firmans and 
Treaties, we have peculiar rights with 
regard to Egypt, rights which have 
always been respected by the Powers; 
from duty, because it is incumbent upon 
us to see that the influence in Egypt 
which our necessities and Treaties give 
us is used for the benefit of the Egyptian 
people, and that the reforms introduced 
for the benefit of the oppressed popula- 
tion are not overturned, and the old 
state of corruption revived. As regards 
the Suez Canal, England has a double 
interest; it has a predominant commer- 
cial interest, because 82 per cent of the 
trade passing through theCanal is British 
trade, and it has a predominant political 
interest caused by the fact that the Canal 
is the principal highway to India, Cey- 
lon, the Straits, and British Burmah, 
where 250,000,000 people live under 
our rule; and also to China, where we 
have vast interests and 84 per cent of 
the external trade of that still more 
enormous Empire. It is also one of the 
roads to our Colonial Empire in Australia 
and New Zealand. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle, in a speech 
which he made outside the walls of 
this House, attacked me personally for 
‘“‘having asked the working men of 
England to abandon their principles for 
the sake of a little better trade.” It 
was in this House that I made the 
speech to which the hon. Baronet alludes, 
and I never put forward trade as a ground 
for intervention ; but, having been told 
publicly that the working men of England 
were indifferent to the position of their 
fellow-countrymen in the East, I said I 
could not desire tosee Britisk: trade driven 
away from all parts of the world; and, 
speaking as the Under Secretary of State, 
superintending the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Office, and speaking 
as a man whose duty it was to know 
more than most people about the ramifi- 
cations of British external trade, I went 
on to speak of the importance which I 
must attach in that respect to our posi- 
tion in Egypt. It has been pointed out 
by one of the Members for Manchester 
(Mr. Slagg), in a letter which he has 
written to the newspapers, that the Eng- 
lish have not forced themselves upon 
Egypt; that they have not forced them- 
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selves or their trade upon Egypt, as 
might be said in the case of China and 
Japan. The influx of foreigners was 
fostered by the Egyptian Government, 
and the result of English immigration 
to Egypt, and the introduction of English 
capital into Egypt, has been an enormous 
advance in the wealth and civilization of 
the Egyptian people. It is not of mate- 
rial prosperity alone that I speak, though 
that has enormously increased. Egypt 
sells us of cotton alone to the value of 
£6,000,000 every year. Very little of 
that cotton was grown a few years ago, 
and all that may be said to be a pure 
increase in the wealth of Egypt. Inter- 
vention, however, is not to be defended 
on trade grounds, but on the grounds of 
necessity, Treaty right, and duty, which 
I put forward just now. We have not 
taken any isolated step in the direction 
of intervention in Egypt up to the pre- 
sent time. We have acted steadily with 
the other European Powers; but, if we 
should be forced to go forward alone, 
we shall not doso until we have exhausted 
every means of inducing other Powers to 
accompany us. From the point of view 
of necessity, besides our interest in the 
Canal, it is impossible to permanently 
acquiesce in any arrangement in Egypt, 
especially after the massacre at Alexan- 
dria on the 11th of June, which would 
destroy, not only the influence and credit 
of this country, but of all Europe in the 
East. Every English Minister must, of 
course, maintain that England is bound 
to guard her connection with India from 
interruption ; but it is our desire to be 
most careful in the steps we take to avoid 
crushing anything like Egyptian national 
feeling in favour of Egyptian nationality. 
There is, undoubtedly, in Egypt a natu- 
ral desire to see as many Egyptians as 
possible holding office, and there is a 
certain amount of real national feeling. 
That sentiment we might and should 
conciliate. To suppose, as my hon. 
Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), in a speech 
he delivered ten days ago, seemed to 
suppose, that Arabi Pasha is the Repre- 
sentative of that national feeling, is a 
very different thing. Arabi Pasha, over 
and over again, has been repudiated by 
the authorized exponents of Egyptian 
national feeling. On the 20th of May, 
for instance, the Chamber of Notables 
expressly refused, at the peril of their 
lives, to support a declaration of confi- 
dence in the military leader. The so- 
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called Ultimatum of the English and 
French Agents, which very much exer- 
cised the mind of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle at the time, was, as 
is stated on the face of it, drawn up by 
Sultan Pasha himself, the President of 
the Chamber of Notables, and it will be 
remembered that the document insisted 
upon the withdrawal from Egypt of 
Arabi Pasha. Arabi Pasha appears to 
be the ordinary military adventurer of 
the East, supported not by a nation, but 
by an army, and an army which he has 
to bribe by unjustifiable promotion and 
increased pay, an army whose actions 
compromise both the liberty and the 
welfare of the Egyptian people. On | 
the other hand, the Notables have dis- 
played both patriotism and independence, 
and it is one of our objects to liberate 
those Notables from military tyranny. 
Those Notables, I believe, are by so large 
a majority on the side of the Khedive 
against Arabi, that the numbers in their 
Body are represented by the figures of 
65 to 9; the determination which they 
took to oppose Arabi, by all the means 
in their power, was a determination in 
which only 9 out of 74 Members refused 
to concur. We do not wish to impose 
on Egypt institutions of our own choice ; 
but, as my hon. Friend suggests, rather 
to leave the choice of Egypt free. We 
believe that this military pronunciamento 
has not the support of the agricultural 
population, which forms the mass of the 
Egyptian people; and it is our desire 
that not only should existing institutions 
in Egypt be respected, but that no ob- 
stacles should be placed by us in the way 
of a prudent development of those insti- 
tutions. Guarantees ought, of course, to 
exist for the security of Europeans living 
in Egypt, and for the due observance of 
international engagements; but we do 
not desire to interfere beyond the strict 
necessities of the case in the internal 
administration of the country, or to pre- 
vent the government of Egypt by Egyp- 
tians. The awakening of national life in 
Egypt last winter was met with sympathy 
on the part of this country, and it is the 
honourable duty of this country to be true 
to the principles of free institutions which 
are ourglory. Itis a very different thing 
to sympathize with the desperate adven- 
turer who, during his possession of power, 
used that power to promote officers in 
ridiculously undue proportion ; to enor- 
mously raise their pay at the expense of 
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their fellow-countrymen ; to allow of the 
robbery of the public purse by his per- 
sonal military supporters, and to arbi- 
trarily imprison, exile, or degrade all 
those who showed the slightest inde- 
pendence of character. Was it possible 
for Europe to look on quietly while 
Arabi should depose and assassinate the 
Khedive, and set up a despotic military 
Government, regardless of the interests 
of the Egyptian people, and bent only 
upon securing for the military leaders 
the largest possible amount of plunder 
in the shortest possible time, and that 
in a country which is the greatest high- 
way of the civilized world ? The respon- 
sibility of the Powers who, by the Treaty 
of 1840, set up the present Government 
in Egypt, and the still higher and more 
peculiar responsibility of this country 
under the later Firmans, make it impos- 
sible that we should not see that if it is 
ever legitimate to use what may be called 
international police power it is necessary 
in this case. 

In his speech outside this House on 
Tuesday Jast the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle spoke as if non-interven- 
tion was a necessary part of the Liberal 
creed. The absolute doctrine of non-in- 
tervention, under all circumstances and 
at all times, has never been a portion of 
the Liberal creed, and has never been a 
portion of the Radicalcreed. There are 
Radicals as extreme as any Radicals in 
this country, and even as extreme as 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle, 
who are sound, even in his view, on all 
English questions, but who have never 
supported the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion under all circumstances. However 
that may be, it is undoubtedly the case 
that many of those men hold that inter- 
vention under the present circumstances 
was absolutely justifiable. The hon. 
Member for Carlisle may contend that 
it was not; but, at all events, he must 
admit it is a matter to be debated, and 
not one to be decided upon abstract 
general principles. 

The only other statement which I wish 
to make to the Committee as regards 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
is, that after the bombardment of Alex- 
andria my hon. Friend spoke of that 
bombardment as having been unjusti- 
fiable in the highest degree. I am not 
sure whether he used the word “ crime” 
in regard to it. That is a statement 
which demands some answer at my 
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hands, On a former occasion I stated to 
the House, step by step, the whole pro- 
gress of events upon the question of the 
armament of Alexandria. I gave the 
House a full account of all that had oc- 
curred, in order to show how long suf- 
fering we had been with regard to the 
conduct of the Egyptian Military Party 
towards our Fleet, how earthworks and 
guns had been mounted directly bearin 

on that Fleet, and how that had been 
done against the express orders both of 
the Sultan and the Khedive. It must 
be remembered that our Fleet was not 
there as an isolated act of ours; but it 
was sent there with the approval of the 
whole of Europe, and sent there in con- 
junction with the Fleet of France. Eng- 
land and France had been acknowledged 
by the whole of the other Powers to have 
a predominant position with regard to 
Egypt, and our Fleet was sent to Alex- 
andria for the security of our subjects ; 
and also that it should have a moral 
effect in support of the Government of 
the Khedive. That Fleet being there 
for legitimate purposes, surely it was 
necessary we should protect it, and not 
allow it to be driven with ignominy 
from that place. We had no right to 
expose our men to daily increasing dan- 
ger, and I cannot see that there is any- 
thing of the nature of a crime, or, in- 
deed, anything contrary to the Radical 
principles as held by my hon. Friend 
himself, in striking hard in order to save 
English ships and men. There are some 
who believe power should never be used 
anywhere in a cause however right; but, 
at all events, in this case the steps taken 
were absolutely in the nature of self- 
defence. The Porte, as well as the 
Egyptian authorities, was thoroughly 
warned of what would happen, yet after 
those warnings—after the most distinct 
statement of the Khedive to the Mili- 
tary Chiefs and the Governor of Alex- 
andria—guns were mounted outside the 
range of our guns, mounted upon-the 
sea-front and batteries which did not 
command the harbour or its approaches. 
We told the Admiral to take no notice 
of this, and immediately fresh guns were 
mounted directly bearing on the Fleet 
itself. It is clear what was intended. 
My hon. Friend talks about half-armed 
batteries. It must be remembered that 
the guns were very heavy and extremely 
numerous, and were worked by efficient 
gunners, The armaments of the forts 
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were of a very formidable kind. Many 
of the guns were capable of piercing the 
plates of all the ships with two excep- 
tions; and all could pierce the plates of 
Her Majesty’s ship Jnvincid’e. It cannot 
be said, then, that those guns, worked 
by a large garrison of men who, un- 
doubtedly, showed personal bravery, 
could be considered mere toy armaments, 
as my hon. Friend appears to think 
they were. Hon. Members opposite have 
told us that after the bombardment we 
ought to have cut off Arabi’s retreat ; 
we are told we ought to have been pre- 

ared to have landed a force. It is our 
belief that we could not, under the then 
political circumstances, have landed a 
force, and that we could not have had on 
board our ships at sea a sufficient force 
to land with any military safety. Dip- 
lomatically and politically speaking, it 
is one thing to perform naval operations 
in self-defence, and it is another thing to 
undertake isolated action in the face of 
promises given to Europe. Weare asked 
why we are prepared to take isolated 
action now. It must be remembered we 
are looking forward to what will be done 
in the next week or two. We are 
bound, at the moment it becomes clear 
to the Government that they may or 
will probably have to take isolated action, 
or action in which they will have to play 
a leading part, tocome before the House 
of Commons and ask for a Vote of 
Credit, which will enable them to meet 
the situation. I am sorry to detain 
the Committee; but I have had to deal 
with objections of two classes, and ob- 
jections coming from both sides of the 
House on very different grounds. If I 
have, perhaps, laid most stress on the 
speech addressed to the House by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle, 
and upon the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed outside these walls, it is because 
I deeply sympathize with him in his 
general views, and I am, therefore, per- 
sonally more bound, when I entirely 
differ with him, to state my grounds 
for the disagreement. ‘ 

Str JOHN HAY said, the Committee 
would, perhaps, grant him their indul- 
gence when he said that he had had a 
professional acquaintance with the affairs 
of the Levant for the last 40 years. He 
was employed in the Levant during the 
Syrian operations, and as Flag Captain 
in the Mediterranean during the matters 
connected with Egypt after the Crimean 
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officer commanding-in-chief, he had ac- 
cess to all the information on the subject 
then under consideration—in fact, he had 
had his attention directed to this matter 
more than many other Members who were 
at present Members of the Committee. 
He desired to say that while he concurred 
entirely with the late Government with 
regard to their action in sending the 
Fleet to Constantinople with the view of 
staying the proceedings at San Stefano, 
and in believing that the early and de- 
cided action taken by them prevented a 
collision which now had, unfortunately, 
occurred through delay, he was entirely 
of opinion that the Vote which was now 
about to be given was a Vote which it 
was necessary to give, in order for the 
better protection of British life and pro- 
perty in Egypt, and for the protection of 
the Suez Canal. He was also of opi- 
nion that any desire to interfere with the 
National arrangements in Egypt itself 
was beyond the scope of the military ope- 
rations, which appeared at present to be 
in thecontemplation of Her Majesty’sGo- 
vernment. Having said these few words 
in reference to the political aspect of the 
question, he wished, first of all, to say 
that he looked upon the bombardment 
of Alexandria as perfectly justifiable. 
He believed that the course taken by 
the British Fleet at Algiers was identical 
in character, so far as the operations of 
Admiral Seymour were concerned ; but 
he did not recognize any parallel case 
in the operations at Navarino. The 
operations which occurred at Alexandria 
appeared to them to be right so far as 
the Naval attack of the forts was con- 
cerned ; but he was bound to say that, 
looking to the massacre of the inhabit- 
ants which occurred thereafter, it was 
not creditable to the Government of this 
country to engage in such operations 
without having provided the means of 
preventing the massacre which was the 
result of the bombardment. In opera- 
tions of a similar character on the Coast 
of Syria in 1848, a large force was em- 
barked in the Fleet which bombarded 
and captured St. Jean d’Acre. It was not 
to be supposed for a minute that that 
unfortunate catastrophe had not been 
duly announced to the Government be- 
forehand by their officials on the spot. 
In the despatches which were now in 
the hands of Members the matter was 
clearly and distinctly set forth. In the 
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first place, he would ask the Committee 
to allow him to address himself to the 
arrangements for the Naval attack on 
Alexandria, as made and prepared by 
Her Majesty’s Government. The first 
step in that direction was taken in the 
month of May—on the 12th of May— 
and then it was arranged that France 
and England were each to send ships of 
war of sufficiently light draught of water 
to be enabled to enter the Harbour of 
Alexandria. That was set forth in the 
despatch of Lord Lyons to Lord Gran- 
ville, received on May 13. He ventured 
to call the attention of the House at the 
time to the fact that of all the ships that 
were being despatched to Alexandria, 
only two were of the character which 
was there laid down; and of the addi- 
tional ships afterwards sent, none were 
able to enter the Harbour of Alexan- 
dria. The whole of them were ships of 
such considerable draught of water as to 
be obliged to engage the batteries of 
Alexandria in motion, which made their 
fire most uncertain. He had seen a 
letter from an officer on board the 
Sultan, describing the events which 
occurred on the 11th of June. The 
Sultan was one of the vessels of large 
draught which were employed in attack- 
ing the batteries of Alexandria from 
outside. The Sultan, Alexandra, and the 
Superb were kept in motion; but they 
would have been much better employed 
inside, had they been of lighter draught. 
So unsteady was the Sultan that she was 
struck 30 times, and had two men killed 
and nine wounded, before she was able, 
after firing for about two hours, to hit 
one of the batteries. This showed the 
risk which those ships incurred. When 
she had got in a position to hit the 
battery she was required to fire 11 shots 
before the gun, which was directed on 
the Sultan, and did her so much injury, 
and the management of which displayed 
so much credit upon the Egyptian gun- 
ners, was silenced. It was quite evi- 
dent that, in operations of that kind, 
where it was necessary that the shell 
should be directed against batteries and 
batteries alone, great risk was run of 
the shells falling where they were not 
intended to, and that if the operation 
had been conducted from the smooth 
water inside the harbour instead of from 
outside, as was necessary with the means 
the Admiral had at his disposal, the 
result would have been more satisfactory 
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to our arms, and, perhaps, less injury 
would have been inflicted on the city. 
He therefore wished, as a considerable 
portion of that Vote was for the Navy, 
to point out to the Committee that, how- 
ever successful had been the Admiral, 
and however gallant had been the officers 
and men engaged under him in carrying 
out the operations with the means at 
their disposal, if the Government had 
been better advised as to the class of 
vessels which should be employed in 
that operation, the action at Alexandria 
would have been certainly more rapid, 
and even still more successful. He wished 
to point out that very clearly, because the 
despatches originally intended that the 
French and English Governments should 
each send ships of war of sufficiently 
light draught to enable them to go into 
the Harbour of Alexandria, and that 
condition was not fulfilled. In May he 
called the attention of the Secretary to 
the Admiralty to the matter. There 
were in this country the Meptune, the 
Orion, and the Belleisle, and at Gibraltar 
the Penelope. The three first-named 
were purchased by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Westminster (Mr. W. 
H. Smith); but it was not thought de- 
sirable by the Government to use them. 
The Penelope was under the command of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, and she was despatched to Alex- 
andria ; but, as far as the operations of 
the Admiral were concerned, he was 
relying upon the assistance of the three 
French iron-clads. On the 29th of May 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour telegraphed to 
the Admiralty— 

“ Alexandria is apparently controlled thi§ 
morning by the Military Party. Earthworks 
are being built rapidly abreast of Her Majesty's 
ship Invincible. L think an increase of force 
desirable. ‘There is much panic at Cairo, and 
some here. I would suggest desnatch of Her 
Majesty’s ships Alexandra, Monarch, and gun- 
boat.”” 

The arrangements with France were 
stated in a speech of M. de Freycinet, 
which was given in No. 15 of the Blue 
Book. M. de Freycinet stated that the 
French Government were about to pro- 
ceed to Alexandria conjointly with Eng- 
land, not for armed occupation, but to pro- 
tect national interests; to testify to the 
revolutionary movement which had estab- 
lished itself in that country ; and toshow 
to the world that France and England 
were united ; but he declined to give any 
indication of the means of action which 
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might be resorted to, and declared empha- 
tically that French military intervention 
was not one ofthem. Soon afterwards, 
when a collision was likely to take place, 
on the 8rd of June, Lord Granville tele- 
graphed to Lord Dufferin, stating ‘‘ bat- 
teries being raised on Alexandria. If 
not stopped may produce collision.” 
Thus, on the 3rd of June, it was con- 
templated that a collision might occur 
between the batteries at Alexandria 
and the English and French ships in 
proximity and at anchor there. It 
seemed to him that there should then 
have been a definite understanding as 
to how far the British Admiral could 
rely upon the French ships for support, 
because at that moment they were in 
active alliance with him; but in the end 
he received no assistance from them 
whatever. In Paper No. 189, Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour reported the state of 
affairs at that time at the Port of Alex- 
andria and Cairo, and the steps taken 
by himself, and by Rear Admiral 
Conrad, commanding the French Squad- 
ron, to check the construction of earth- 
works by the Egyptian troops. On the 
30th of May, Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
and Rear Admiral Conrad— 
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“* Requested their respective Consuls to point 
out to the Governor of Alexandria that the 
building of batteries bearing on the European 
quarter of the city, and on the merchant ship- 
ping in the harbour, was calculated to produce 
or prolong an impression on the minds of the 
European population that they are in danger.’ 


Now, it seemed to him that when Ad- 
miral Conrad informed Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour that French iron-clads might 
be looked for at the same time as further 
English ships, Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
was misled into believing that in the 
event of any collision occurring he would 
be able to rely upon the aid of the three 
French iron-clads. The English Admiral 
had then three British iron-clads inside 
the harbour—namely, the Jnvincible, the 
Monarch, and the Penelope, the ship last 
despatched ; and there were also three 
French iron-clads—the Alma, the Lagal- 
lipontére, and the Thetis. Unfortunately, 
the information in the Blue Book was 
only brought down to a period consider- 
ably antecedent to the bombardment; 
and he (Sir John Hay) had no means of 
knowing how it was that when the 
supreme moment arrived, the Allied 
Force on which Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
ought to have relied, in consequence of 
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the despatches and telegrams from his 
own Government, as well as the assur- 
ances of his brother Admiral, were not 
available, and he was left to undertake 
unaided the duty that had been imposed 
upon him. It appeared that the day 
before the collision occurred, and in 
consequence of the probability of a 
collision taking place, the French Squad- 
ron withdrew from the Harbour of Alex- 
andria, and, in so withdrawing, left 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour with three 
iron-clads too few to undertake the duty 
he had been called upon to perform. If 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour had had at his 
command iron-clad ships which could 
have entered the Harbour of Alexandria, 
the withdrawal of the French Squadron 
would not have been of so much conse- 
quence. The result of the withdrawal, 
and the fact that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not sent out ships of light 
draught which could take the place of the 
French ships that were necessary for the 
completeness of the attack, but which 
had been withdrawn, laid the Naval ad- 
ministration and the management of 
affairs diplomatically of Her Majesty’s 
Government, open to considerable chal- 
lenge. It was right to point out that 
whatever accident might have occurred 
in the City of Alexandria, owing to the 
misdirection of the shells fired from 
the ships when engaging the forts, 
which was very possible owing to the 
motion of the sea, and the distance they 
were from the batteries, might have 
been averted if the ships of Her Ma- 
jesty had been of a class necessary for 
the purpose, and if the three French 
iron-clad ships could have been replaced 
by ships of a class and character which 
ought to have been sent there. In that 
case this accident would not have oc- 
curred. With regard to another point 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister was good enough to 
address the Committee last night, the 
right hon. Gentleman personally alluded 
to him (Sir John Hay). The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 
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“The question is now raised what ought to 
have been our conduct, and the answer given 
by some is that we ought to have sent with the 
Fleet a sufficient force for the purpose of pre- 
venting the conflagration and pillage which oc- 
curred. Well, I shall be curious to hear that 
matter argued out.” 


Now, in his (Sir John Hay’s) opinion, a 
sufficient force ought to have been sent, 
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and he confidently believed that that was 
the opinion of the House. Of course, 
the Rules of debate were such that he 
could not allude to speeches previously 
spoken ; but Her Majesty’s Government 
had been incessantly directing the Ad- 
miral to land a force if necessary, and 
the Admiral as constantly replied that 
he had no force to land. With the per- 
mission of the Committee, and in sup- 
port of what he had stated, he would 
point out those despatches which seemed 
to him to bear on that point. In the 
Foreign Office Despatch of the 15th of 
May, No. 206, Lord Granville stated— 

“T have to state to your Excellency that the 
following are the instructions which have been 
sent to the British Admiral in regard to a joint 
co-operation of the naval forces of the two 
countries in the present crisis of Egypt :—‘ Com- 
municate with the British Consul-General on 
arrival at Alexandria, and in concert with him 
propose to co-operate with naval forces of 
France to support Khedive and protect British 
subjects and Europeans, landing force, if re- 
quired, for latter object, such force not to leave 
protection of ship’s guns without instructions 
from home.,’”’ 


It must be remembered that the City of 
Alexandria at that moment contained, 
as they were informed, something like 
12,000 men ; while the force at the dis- 
posal of Admiral Seymour—and he pre- 
sumed the French Admiral would have 
about the same force—was not more 
than 300 men. On the 16th of June, 
Lord Lyons, telegraphing to Earl Gran- 
ville (Despatch No. 202), said— 


‘In spite of the information sent home by 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour,”— 


to which he (Sir John Hay) would im- 
mediately allude— 


“in execution of the instruction conveyed to 
me by your Lordship’s telegram of last even- 
ing, I wrote this morning to M. de Freycinet to 
inform him that the measures which Admiral 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour has authority to take 
include the landing of men for the protection of 
British subjects in case of imminent danger to 
their lives; and I added that Her Majesty’s 
Government feel sure that the French Admiral 
would concert measures with his English col- 
league for such an emergency. M. de Freycinet 
writes, in reply, that he has hastened to commu- 
nicate my letter to the Minister of Marine, with a 
request to him to send orders in conformity 
with it by telegraph to the French Admiral.” 


Now, he would venture to say that the 
gallant Admiral, the present Minister of 
Marine in France, would never do any- 
thing so foolish. He mentioned these 
facts to show that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were so ill-informed as to the 
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force at their Admiral’s disposal that they 
were constantly enjoining him to land 
men, and in doing so they were enjoin- 
ing him to do that which it would be 
unwise to do, and that which he had not 
the power of attempting to do. Turn- 
ing to the despatch of Consul Oookson 
(No. 183), dated May 30, Mr. Cookson 
said— 


the Mediterranean. 


‘* The small squadron actually in port could 
only silence the fire of the Egyptian forts, and 
when these forts are disabled then would com- 
mence a period of great danger for Europeans, 
who would be at the mercy of soldiers exaspe- 
rated by dsfeat, while the English Admiral 
could not risk his men ashore, as his whole 
available force for shore operations does not 
exceed 300 men, although the squadron was 
sent here to safeguard European life and pro- 
perty. Every day’s delay increases the dan- 
gerous temper of the soldiery and their growing 
defiance of discipline.” 


That telegram was sent in answer to a 
communication from Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour to Consul Cookson. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Are those Consul Cookson’s own words? 

Sir JOHN HAY said, it was hard to 
say, after what they had heard yester- 
day, whether what was published in the 
Blue Books were Consu! Cookson’s own 
words or not. These words appeared in 
the Blue Book under the heading of a 
despatch from Mr. Cookson to Lord 
Granville. He had only read an ex- 
tract, but he would now give the whole 
letter— 


“ Alexandria, May 30.—I have been requested 
to telegraph to your Lordship the following, 
signed by all the principle British merchants :— 
British residents in Alexandria call upon Her 
Majesty’s Government to provide efficient means 
for the protection of their lives. During 24 
hours, from the 26th to the 27th instant, the 
town was in continual danger of being stormed 
by the soldiery, who, as we believe, actually 
had cartridges served out, in response to their 
demand, to be used against Europeans. The 
crisis is only suspended, but all elements of 
danger which existed yesterday remain to-day. 
There is every reason to fear the recurrence of 
perils which will come, as before, without warn- 
ing, and against which Europeans are absolutely 
defenceless. They have not even the means of 
flight, as, in order to reach the ships in the 
harbour, they would have to run the gauntlet 
through the streets. The small squadron 
actually in port could only silence the fire of 
the Egyptians forts, and when these forts are 
disabled then would commence a period of great 
danger for Europeans, who would be at the 
mercy of soldiers exasperated by defeat, while 
the English Admiral could not risk his men 
ashore,as his whole available force for shore 
operations does not exceed 300 men, although 
the squadron was sent here to safeguard 
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European life and property. Every day’s delay 
increases the dangerous temper of the soldiery 
and their growing defiance of discipline.” 


In Inclosure 2, in No. 64, dated May 
30th, there was aletter from Consul Cook- 
son to Sir Edward Malet, in which Mr. 
Cookson stated— 


‘In continuation of my despatch of the 28th 
instant, I have the honour to report that on 
that morning I called upon Admiral Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour and conferred with him as to 
the best means of protecting British subjects in 
case of an attack on Europeans. He repeated 
that he had already told me that he was not 
prepared to land any force, but that he would 
protect the embarkation of women and children 
and others who might seek refuge on board 
ships in the harbour.” 


This was only an extract; but he would 
read the whole of the letter if the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty wished it. Further 
on Mr. Cookson said— 


“This morning I received a note from Sir 

Beauchamp Seymour, requesting me in the 
most friendly way to call the attention of the 
Governor to the erection which had been going 
on since yesterday of an earthwork battery near 
Ras-el-Tin, bearing directly upon the European 
quarter of the town and the merchant ships in 
the harbour. I immediately saw His Excel- 
lency the Governor, who told me that he had 
already spoken on’ this subject to the Colonels, 
and had told them that if the work was not 
discontinued he would make a representation to 
the Minister of War that he thought it was 
likely to create an impression that Europcans 
were in danger. ‘This afternoon His Excellency 
told Mr. Huri, whom I sent to inquire what 
had been done on the subject, that the Colonels 
had replied to him that they were only repair- 
ing the works, but that he was not satisfied, and 
had written to Arabi Pasha on the subject. 
The work is still going on.” 
Further on, on the 12th of June, in a 
despatch signed by Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour, contained in Inclosure 280, page 
109, there was this passage— 

“Neither the French Admiral nor myself 
have any idea of landing men, nor do we intend 
making any hostile movement.” 

That was after the Admiralty had de- 
sired Sir Beauchamp Seymour to do all 
in his power to protect the embarkation 
at all risks. Of course, as far as the 
boats of the Squadron were concerned, 
that would be done; but the Committee 
must remember that whereas, in olden 
times, a line-of-battle ship of the first 
class had some 1,200 men on board, and 
could land 500 or 600, the number of 
men on board an iron-clad was so much 
reduced that it was impossible to do 
this, and it was right to say that the 
Admiral would not have been able to 
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have landed more than about 100 men 
from each ship. He thought he had 
now completed his case that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been mislead 
into the belief that Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour had sufficient men at his disposal 
for landing an adequate force to protect 
life and property at Alexandria. The 
Admiral himself repeatedly, in direct 
communication with the Admiralty and 
others, repudiated any such power or 
ability. It, therefore, seemed unfair to 
allow it to go forth to the country, as it 
had gone forth, that a great part of the 
destruction of life and property result- 
ing from the bombardment was due to 
the British Admiral not having made 
preparations for landing men for the 
purpose of protecting life and property, 
when he had no power whatever of 
doing so. Her Majesty’s Government 
seemed to think that the Admiral had 
that power; but if they had put the 
question to any person who possessed 
naval experience, they would have been 
assured that he had no such naval 
power at all. The Naval authorities had 
denied it, and it was only in that House 
and ‘‘ elsewhere” that any information 
was given to the contrary. He felt it 
his duty, as a naval officer, to say that 
he had satisfied himself it was entirely 
beyond the power of the Admiral to 
land men for that purpose, and that the 
Admiral had done his duty as an officer 
of Her Majesty, with a full desire to 
carry out the arduous operations in- 
trusted to him to a successful conclusion. 
But he ventured to say that, looking 
through the various despatches which 
had been placed upon the Table, the 
preparation of a force to be landed on 
the occasion of the bombardment was a 
measure which was absolutely necessary 
at the hands of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. How was it that this terrible 
disaster to civilization had occurred ? 
How was it that this great city had been 
pillaged and plundered on account of an 
attack upon its external fortifications ? 
The Prime Minister, referring to the 
unhappy scenes in Alexandria, said that 
the burning of a city by persons desert- 
ing it was an operation which had never 
before been contemplated in civilized his- 
tory. But surely, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would go back to the burning of 
Moscow, he would see that that was a 
very similar case. In that instance, the 
Russians thought it right to destroy the 
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city in order to prevent those who were 
about to occupy it from obtaining the 
benefit that was to be derived from its 
occupation. In this case, the warnings 
of Her Majesty’s diplomatic agents— 
Sir Edward Malet, Consul Cookson, 
MajorTulloch, and others—were entirely 
in unison and were disregarded, although 
they all said—‘‘If you bombard the 
forts the city will be given up to pillage 
and rapine.”’ The forts were bombarded, 
and the city was given up to pillage 
and rapine ; and now the Government 
said they were not to blame for the 
catastrophe. The Prime Minister said 
that 10,000 troops could have prevented 
it. Then, why were not those 10,000 
troops there? The Prime Minister said 
that it would not have been wise diplo- 
matically for us to have sent ships of 
war to Alexandria ready to undertake 
the operation of landing 10,000 men 
when it was not certain that the forts 
would fire on us, and when it was not 
certain that we should have to fire on 
the forts and disarm them. But a second 
question arose. If the arming of the 
forts was continued, then in a certain 
eventuality the Admiral was to prevent 
Arabi Pasha from going on with the 
armament, and from the time the Egyp- 
tians commenced to arm the forts down 
to the massacre of the 11th of June, 
Her Majesty’s Government had plenty 
of time to send 10,000 men, or any 
other number of men, in order to pro- 
tect life and property in Alexandria. 
He was aware that he was going to 
touch upon tender ground, and, per- 
haps, some of the Committee might be 
of opinion that what he was about to 
say might savour of Party feeling. He 
knew that his hon. and gallant Friend 
the Member for Derbyshire (Admiral 
Egerton) did not agree with him as 
to the advantage of Cyprus, although, 
as far as he had already gone, his 
hon. and gallant Friend, as a distin- 
guished naval officer, did agree with 
him as to the nature of the operations. 
But what he now wished to say was 
this. If these 10,000 men had been at 
Cyprus, where Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had a perfect right to place them, 
they would have been upon an island 
close to Alexandria and within reach of 
telegraph operations. If they had been 
ready with transports at Limasol on the 
day of the bombardment, they could 
have been at Alexandria at night ready 
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to protect British life and property in 
the city. It was asked how they could 
land them when they were about to 
attack the forts? His reply was that 
they could have landed them very 
readily. They were about to attack the 
forts of the city, and the garrison, how- 
ever strong it might be, would have to 
be withdrawn from the city in order to 
man the batteries. There were four 
miles of batteries up to the inner har- 
bour, and three miles of batteries fur- 
ther on. In point of fact, the line of 
batteries extended from 8 to 12 miles, 
and that great line of fortifications would 
require that the whole of the garrison 
should be taken out of the City of 
Alexandria and employed upon the forts. 
The city might have been occupied by 
10,000 Englishmen when the Egyptian 
garrison was withdrawn from the town, 
and while the ships were engaged in 
attacking the batteries, steps could have 
been taken to insure the preservation of 
life and property when the batteries 
were destroyed. He was satisfied that 
no naval or military man in the House 
would deny what he now asserted. On 
the very day after the engagement, and 
in order that the crews of our ships 
might be enabled without difficulty to 
land and spike the guns of one of the 
forts, the Admiral made a feint by send- 
ing three ships down beyond the new 
harbour. Within sight of the Fleet 
the garrison were withdrawn from Fort 
Pharos to the new pier, and marched 
laboriously round the new harbour. The 
Squadron then steamed leisurely back, 
and the forts being empty, our seamen 
and marines were able to land and spike 
the guns. That being so, it was quite 
certain that an English force of 10,000 
men could have occupied the City of 
Alexandria during the bombardment, 
without any fear of a collision with the 
Egyptian troops, who had been with- 
drawn from the town for the purpose of 
manning the batteries. If an operation 
of that kind had been undertaken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, the naval 
operations, which had deservedly ob- 
tained great credit, would been further 
supported, and the disgraceful scenes of 
pillage and murder, which resulted from 
a want of prévoyance on the part of the 
Government, would have been prevented. 
He thanked the Committee for having 
permitted him to allude to these points. 
It did seem to him that when they had 
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a Vote of Credit for £1,300,000 de- 
manded for*the Navy, some portion of 
the discussion might usefully be devoted 
to Naval matters. He gave the greatest 
credit to the gallant Admiral, Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, for the operations he 
had carried out with the means at his 
disposal ; but he ventured to repeat that 
if a force of 10,000 men had been ready 
at Cyprus, or in transports ready to land 
and occupy the city, that even after the 
withdrawal—which on all hands was to 
be regretted—of the three French iron- 
clads from the place it was understood 
they were to take on that day—in spite 
of what had fallen from tho Prime 
Minister, many hundreds of lives would 
have been saved in Alexandria, and 
many thousands of pounds’ worth of 
property. 

Str JOSEPH PEASE said, he would 
not attempt to follow his right hon. and 
gallant Friend through the questions he 
had touched upon, because it seemed to 
him that the debate would turn, not so 
much upon questions of detail in regard 
to the landing of troops or the manner 
in which the ships were handled, as 
upon great principles of National policy. 
They were asked to spend a very large 
amount of money in carrying out the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government in 
effecting their policy. The objects to 
which his right hon. and gallant Friend 
had alluded were matters of detail well 
worth inquiring into by his right hon. 
and gallant Friend as a highly efficient 
and gallant officer. For his part, he 
(Sir Joseph Pease) had never heard a 
doubt raised as to the ability of England 
to cope with the physical difficulties of 
landing such a force as might be wanted ; 
but what he doubted from beginning to 
end was, whether we were pursuing a 
policy in regard to Egypt—he would not 
say this Government or the last Govern- 
ment, but both Governments combined— 
which commended itself to our moral 
sense. There was an interesting passage 
of arms the other day between his right 
hon. Friend the late Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) 
and the Prime Minister, as to the pro- 
priety of our action in this particular cir- 
cumstance. He had been brought up in 
the same school of morals and religious 
thought as his right hon. Friend the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and his views of morals were very 
much in accordance with those of his 
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right hon. Friend, although, perhaps, 
they did not always entirely coincide. 
It seemed to him that the real matter 
before them was not the mere ques- 
tion of dates of landing troops, but 
whether they were right in pursuing this 
particular line of policy towards Egypt. 
In spite of the admirable speech which 
had been made by the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, he thought 
there was a very grave line to be drawn 
between the policy of intervention and 
of non-intervention. They had a terrible 
picture before them—a picture which 
they must view gravely on whatever side 
of the House they sat. Our Squadron 
had bombarded the forts of Alexandria, 
and within a few hours afterwards—with 
a scoundrelism hardly ever known previ- 
ously in the history of the civilized world 
—the Egyptian soldiers under Arabi de- 
stroyed the city they ought to have pro- 
tected, and gave it over to pillage and 
rapine. In all human probability the 
slaughter had been much larger than we 
had any idea of. The rough troops 
who had followed Arabi were troops of 
such a character that, when once let 
loose, they would be reckless with re- 
gard to human life. He wanted to know 
where all this was to end? He quite 
believed we should take Egypt; but it 
seemed to him that the late Government, 
in commencing these difficulties, and 
Her Majesty’s Government in carrying 
on the same policy, had hardly consi- 
dered the question where it was to land 
them. He doubted whether in the life- . 
time of any one of them they would see 
the end of it. In all human probability, 
before many months elapsed England 
would be found protecting Egypt, and 
he doubted whether, in their lifetime, 
the obligation would ever be got rid of 
in its entirety. Such a position was 
one of extreme difficulty and delicacy, 
and one which was likely to bring this 
country into conflict with some of the 
other Powers of Europe. Our troops 
were now upon the point.of leaving 
this country, and they had, in all pro- 
bability, as far as any of them could 
foresee, a long occupation of Egypt be- 
fore them. A heavy burden would be 
imposed on the taxpayer at home, and 
new obligations incurred in Egypt. In 
1879—and he would not go any further 
back than that—there were supposed to 
be three objects which we had in Egypt. 
One was the security and maintenance 
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of the Suez Canal; the second, our mate- 
rial interest in Egypt itself, in common 
with the rest of Europe; and, thirdly, the 
interests of the Egyptian bondholders in 
this country. He thought that the im- 

ortance of the Suez Canal to England 
had been much overrated. It was well 
known that four-fifths of the traffic was 
carried by the ships of this country, and, 
therefore, the revenue was assured ; but 
he had always been opposed to the in- 
vestment of the money of the country 
in the Suez Canal. Egypt was certainly 
not the country he should select for the 
investment of our money. Although the 
Anglo-French Control had been of essen- 
tial use to Egypt, yet, by leading to the 
employment of large numbers of for- 
eigners, and to reductions in the Army, 
great discontent and dissatisfaction had 
been caused by it among the Native 
population by the employment of a large 
staff of Europeans. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), when speaking on the subject 
originally, had been careful in his com- 
ments upon the Mission of the two Com- 
missioners, in stating that they were not 
acknowledged as Ambassadors, although 
they held a quasi-official position. They 
were simply recommended by England 
and France to assist the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in their financial arrange- 
ments. He believed that the appoint- 
' ment of the Board of Control had been 
of essential use to Egypt—not merely to 
the Government of Egypt, but to the 
.people of that country; but, as he had 

ointed out, it filled the Government of 

gypt with European appointments. A 
formidable Return was laid upon the 
Table a few months ago, showing that 
salaries of no less an amount than 
£373,000 were drawn annually by Euro- 
pean officials connected with that Go- 
vernment. He believed that the jealousy 
ee among the Native population 

y the appointment of these European 
officers was still further increased by the 
fact that they were exempted from the 
ordinary taxation of the country. They 
were not taxed to the same degree or 
extent as the Natives were. In addition, 
this Financial Control gradually pro- 
duced great uneasiness and dissatisfac- 
tion inthe Army. The expenditure in 
the Army was about the first thing the 
Government of the day, under the Board 
of Control, ventured to deal with. As 
the discontent in the Army increased 
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Arabi Bey came to the front, being an 
officer with considerable force of charac- 
ter, and he at once opposed the arrange- 
ments of the Board of Control. His 
demand for additional payment for his 
men was resisted by the Board of Con- 
trol, and he at once attacked the Board, 
and then it was, in order to keep the 
Board to the fore, that the English and 
French Governments began their policy 
of further intervention. England and 
France, on the 21st of May, demanded 
that Arabi Bey and some other officers 
should be sent away. The Government 
saw the danger, and asked for ships. 
Towards the end of May English and 
French ships began to arrive for carry- 
ing out the Convention which had been 
made between England and France. 
The object of sending out ships of war 
belonging to this country and France to 
Alexandria was to support the demand 
of the Controllers of Finance that Arabi 
and his principal officers should be sent 
away from the country. The English 
ships were sent down. On the 21st of 
May they began to arrive; on the 29th 
it was said they were in danger from the 
fortifications; and, after that date, our 
policy had been described as one of self- 
defence. On the 4th of June Arabi Bey 
declined practically to alter the position 
of affairs, and on the 11th of July we 
bombarded the forts. There was one 
point which had never been explained— 
namely, the statement contained in Zhe 
Times and Standard that, on the morn- 
ing of the bombardment, an offer was 
made to disarm the forts. He believed 
that that had not been corroborated at 
present by any Government despatch ; 
but he thought it was one of the state- 
ments made by the journals he had men- 
tioned which required contradiction. 
There were only three points in which 
this country was interested—namely, the 
safety of the Suez Canal, the safety of 
our money, and the protection of our 
bondholders. The Suez Canal had never 
been more in danger than at this mo- 
ment, the protection of the bondholders 
had never been more jeopardized, and 
the financial condition of Egypt within 
the last 15 or 20 years had never been 
worse than it had been within the last 
three months. In regard to the invest- 
ment of our money in the Suez Canal, 
it seemed as if the time would arrive 
when the future prosperity of Eng- 
land would be secured without the 
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employment of a channel which en- 
tailed a heavy penalty upon us for the 
attempts we made to establish peace 
and order in Egypt. It was very 
likely that from 1876 to 1879 Egypt 
might have drifted into a state of bank- 
ruptcy; but he did not know that that 
fact would have altered or seriously 
affected the interests of this country in 
any way. It could not have affected the 
country in regard to the navigation of 
the Suez Canal. In all probability that 
navigation would have been better pro- 
tected if Egypt had been in a state of 
bankruptcy; and the interests we had 
in that undertaking, and our investment 
in it, would not have been affected. So 
long as the Suez Canal remained open 
four-fifths of the revenue came from our 
own commerce, and the revenue col- 
lected from the Canal had been sufficient 
to pay the interest upon thedebt. All 
that our policy had done had been to 
occasion further bloodshed in Egypt, 
and to compel the Government to call 
upon the taxpayers for a large sum of 
money, with the probability of a much 
larger sum being required hereafter. 
He thought the policy of intervention, 
as compared with the policy of non-in- 
tervention, was entirely fallacious, and 
both this country and Egypt would have 
been better and happier if we had left 
the Financial Control of Egypt alone. 
It was said that we were obliged now to 
face the circumstances which had oc- 
curred. He contended that they were 
altogether appalling. The question was 
one which it was very difficult and very 
sad to contemplate. We found Egypt 
in a state of commercial beggary, and 
we should leave it little better. All our 
exertions during the last 10 or 15 years 
would not have improved its financial 
condition ; and so far as the bankruptcy 
of Egypt was concerned, it could not 
have been worse at the time his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) first began to take an interest 
in those financial affairs than it would be 
at the end of awar. Upon the whole, he 
had arrived at this view of the case. He 
felt that he was surrounded probably by 
the men who, either on that or the other 
side of the House, would have the 
guidance of the affairs of this great 
country in future days. If one thing 
struck him more prominently than an- 
other, it was that those who undertook 
to meddle with the financial affairs, and 
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to exercise control over the financial 
affairs of other countries, ought to con- 
sider what was likely to be the result of 
their interference. The result of our 
interference in the financial difficulties 
of Egypt ought to have been foreseen 
from the beginning. For his own part, 
at this moment, he so entirely abhorred 
the policy of intervention in foreign 
affairs, that he was unable to give his 
vote for the money now asked for from 
the Committee. At the same time he 
did not see how, after the statement 
which had been made by the Govern- 
ment, he could oppose the Vote. 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE said, he had 
one question to ask, and that was, whe- 
ther the policy which established the 
Control was seriously impeached by the 
Government? The Prime Minister had 
entered something in the nature of a 
caveat against the Control established in 
1879, and the language of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
that day, although guarded, was some- 
what to the same effect as the language 
of the Prime Minister. But it was a 
caveat which made the position of the 
Government very much worse, because 
it tended to show that when they took 
Office they had the question of the 
Board of Control under their considera- 
tion, and that they decided to continue 
it. If it were otherwise, they had had 
more than two years to reverse the policy 
of the late Government, as they had 
done in the case of Afghanistan and the 
Transvaal; and if they disapproved the 
action of the late Government, they were 
bound to take the same course of re- 
versing it. They preferred, however, to 
abide by the language they held on the 
4th of November, 1881. They then 
said— 

‘The spread of education, the abolition of 
vexatious taxation, the establishment of the land 
tax on a regular and equitable basis, the dimi- 
nution of forced labour, have all received our 
advocacy and support, and have been accom- 
plished through the action of the English and 
French Controllers General; ” 


and on several occasions—notably on 
July 11—Lord Grauville thus spoke of 
the Control at the time the Government 
took Office— 


“Tt was undoubtedly working well for the 
material prosperity of the country, and pro- 
mised to do so for the future.” 

In his humble judgment the Committee 
had to consider, not if the Control was a 
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good concern, but whether the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government, since 1881, 
when they wrote that despatch—which 
was supposed to be considered the 
Charter of their Egyptian policy—had 
been one that was consistent with the 
policy enunciated in that despatch. It 
was something more than a mere bond- 
holders’ arrangement, and was ben tro- 
vato, at least asa policy. The objects 
were stated to be the prosperity of the 
country, and its full enjoyment of that 
liberty which it had obtained under suc- 
cessive Firmans of the Sultan, conclud- 
ing with the Firman of 1879. What 
means did Her Majesty’s Government 
take to carry out that policy? Outside 
Egypt itself there were two Powers 
specially interested in the affairs of 
Egypt—namely, France and Turkey— 
besides England, and he would examine 
briefly what were the specific lines of 
policy pursued by France and Turkey in 
the series of events which led to the 
bombardment. His complaint was that 
we handed ourselves over, bound hand 
and foot, to France, and snubbed and 
mistrusted the Porte. We paid too 
much deference to France, and did not 
sufficiently consult the interests of Tur- 
key, or our own interests, beyond con- 
tinuing our relations with France on 
good terms. He found, on going through 
the Correspondence, that throughout 
France had seemed to hang upon our 
hands like a dead weight, and whenever 
Her Majesty’s Government entertained 
an idea which was a reasonable one 
the French Government persuaded and 
checked them from carrying it into 
execution. What return did we meet 
with from France? On the 12th of 
September, 1881, the British Govern- 
ment suggested that a Turkish General 
might be sent from Constantinople to 
Egypt in order to support and advise the 
Khedive ; but in deference to France we 
did not insist upon this suggestion 
being carried out. On the 30th of Janu- 
ary, Her Majesty’s Government ex- 
pressed a hope that France would agree 
with us that under certain conditions 
armed intervention in Egypt would be 
the best solution of the difficulty. France, 
however, declined to join with us. On 
the 22nd of March we proposed to send 
financial experts to Egypt to assist the 
English and French Consuls General ; 
but this proposal was likewise refused 
by the French Government. He might 
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say, en passant, that the Financial 
Control in Egypt could not have been 
considered objectionable, because, so late 
as March 22, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment made this proposal for still further 
intervention in the financial affairs of that 
country. Again, on the 24th of April, 
Her Majesty’s Government suggested 
the sending of a Turkish General to 
Egypt to assist in the financial arrange- 
ments, with the concurrence of an Eng- 
lish and a French General, the con- 
currence of both of whom was to be 
necessary in restoring and maintaining 
order. But there, again, France declined 
to act with us. On the 13th of May we 
suggested that other Powers should be 
invited to co-operate in a Naval demon- 
station at Alexandria proposed by the 
French Government themselves; but 
again the French Government rejected 
and refused to accept the suggestion. 
On the 18th of May we made a singular 
request to the French Government, 
because we asked if they saw any objec- 
tion to our ‘‘ speaking openly” to the 
Porte on the subject of possible Turkish 
intervention in Egypt? ‘The French 
Government replied that they saw the 
greatest possible objection to ‘‘ speaking 
openly.” On the 24th of May we pro- 
posed to address a request to other 
Powers to join in an appeal to the Sultan 
to hold troops in readiness for despatch 
to Egypt; but France again rejected our 
proposal. Finally, the French Govern- 
ment, after suggesting a Naval demon- 
stration before Alexandria, declined as a 
matter of history to allow the French 
ships to join us inthe bombardment. It 
would thus be seen that we had been in 
close conjunction and almost ia absolute 
dependence upon France since Septem- 
ber, 1881, and he could not find that the 
French Government had any sufficient 
justification for refusing our applications. 
We had never refused a request that was 
made to us by that Government except 
their proposal in September to establish 
a joint Anglo-French Military Control 
in Egypt, and their suggestion that we 
should formally declare that under no 
circumstances whatever would we tole- 
rate Turkish military intervention in 
Egypt. In every matter we gave way, 
with the unfortunate result which had 
come to pass. He wished to say a few 
words now as to our dealings with 
Turkey. He would say, at once, that he 
could not have supported the Motion 
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which was proposed at the beginning of 
the Sitting by the‘noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), 
because he was very far from being 
willing to pledge himself uncondition- 
ally, or even with the conditions which 
had been suggested, to absolute co-ope- 
ration with the Porte. He thought 
we ought to depend as little as pos- 
sible upon one Power or another. 
But what did the Prime Minister say 
yesterday in speaking of our conduct 
towards Turkey? Having declared that 
the intervention of the Porte would be 
absolutely necessary, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proposed afterwards to pro- 
vide that the Porte should have no voice 
or control as to the mode in which the 
military intervention was to be exercised. 
In this they afforded a great contrast to 
the deference they had always displayed 
towards France. On the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1881, when the disturbances 
first arose, we cautioned the Porte to use 
calm and dispassionate language, and 
not to think of sending troops to Egypt 
without our assent. The Porte took 
our advice. Then, in October, we sent 
iron-clads to Alexandria, against the 
strongest remonstrance of the Porte. 
We addressed a Dual Note to the Khe- 
dive, in defiance of the protest of the 
Porte, and without consulting the Sul- 
tan. In December Lord Dufferin re- 
ported that the Sultan was much irri- 
tated at the course taken by England 
and France in sending the Dual Note, 
and yet, at our advice, he abandoned 
the intention of sending troops to Egypt. 
On the 15th of May we made a Naval 
demonstration at Alexandria, in defiance 
of the protest of the Porte; and, at the 
same time, we cautioned the Porte not 
to take independent action. The Porte 
thereupon abandoned its design of or- 
dering its Mediterranean Fleet to Alex- 
andria. On the 28th of May the Sul- 
tan used language described by the 
French Ambassador at Constantinople 
to be most satisfactory with respect to 
the Khedive’s Constitutional. position. 
On June 2 the Porte acceded to the 
Khedive’s request to send Turkish Com- 
missioners to Egypt, and Her Majesty’s 
Government expressed great satisfaction 
thereat. On the 3rd of June the Porte 
were told that the Conference would be 
held at Constantinople, and their pro- 
test that the announcement thereof 
would weaken the hands of Dervish 
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Pasha was disregarded, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that most of the Powers 
supported this view. On the 5th of June 
the Porte, continuing to act with good 
faith, telegraphed peremptory orders to 
Alexandria to stop the construction of 
forts, and, at all events, temporarily 
those orders were obeyed. On the 11th 
of June the Sultan told Lord Dufferin 
that, strongly as he objected to the Con- 
ference, if it became necessary, he would 
not unconditionally refuse to join it ; 
and, on the 14th of June, Lord Dufferin 
reported the Sultan as saying that, in 
the last resort, he would send troops to 
Egypt. It was true that, on the 19th of 
June, the Porte said that the time for 
conciliatory measures was not exhausted, 
and they would not then agree to send 
troops. At that time the German and 
Austrian agents at Cairo shared the opi- 
nion that the time for pacific measures 
had not passed. They deprecated the 
use of force, and, therefore, it was a little 
hard that we should strongly object to 
the Porte taking a different view to our- 
selves, supported, as they were, by other 
Powers of Europe. On the 23rd of June 
the Khedive told Sir Auckland Colvin 
that, in his opinion, Arabi was losing 
strength ; and this he (Mr. Northcote) 
thought somewhat justified the Porte’s 
belief that military measures might be 
dispensed with. If the Committee would 
allow him, he would attempt to sum up 
impartially the Porte’s position in the 
matter. It must be remembered that 
on the commencement of affairs—on the 
18th of December, 1881—Sir Edward 
Malet told the Sultan that he was con- 
sulted a good deal by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he was of opinion that, 
if intervention was necessary, it would 
naturally fall to the Sultan to intervene. 
If the Sultan ever entertained that idea 
it was speedily dispelled, because the 
French Government said they would 
not allow ‘the question of Turkish 
military intervention to be raised. 
France induced us to deprecate a 
Turkish military intervention, and it 
must be remembered that the language 
of France had been consistently anti- 
Turkish throughout. We had, in pur- 
suance of our policy of acting with the 
most perfect co-operation with France, 
entirely refused the various proposi- 
tions which the Porte had made from 
time to time to negotiate separately 
with us on Egyptian questions. The 
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Porte showed no such hostility to Eng- 
land as to justify the severe language 
which was only too often applied to it 
by public men in this country. He 
would like to remind the Committee 
that, when the first Commissioners were 
sent by the Porte to Alexandria, we 
protested at the instance of France, 
and we not only protested, but actually 
sent iron-clads as a menace against 
those Commissioners, and we forced 
the Porte, under the pressure of those 
iron-clads, to withdraw the Commis- 
sioners from Alexandria. What was 
our own Agent’s opinion of the work 
the Commissioners were doing? Sir 
Edward Malet said they were, in 
his judgment, doing good work, and 
their presence was desirable; but our 
reply was, ‘“‘Send them away.” The 
Government had consistently—it might 
be justifiably—refused to allow them 
independent action—in fact, the position 
of the Porte was summed up, not un- 
fairly, in the protest of the Pashas 
when they said— 

“That the Sultan’s rights of Sovereignty 
should not be attacked;”’ but ‘‘ all intervention, 
all interference, in the affairs of an Ottoman 
Province were forbidden.”’ 

It must be remembered that as matters 
progressed in Egypt, the Porte had 
every fair reason to believe they were 
gradually losing ground in the estima- 
tion of the Mussulmen in Egypt. But 
there were other diplomatic sweetmeats, 
because, on the 19th of May, they found 
Lord Dufferin indicated to the Sultan, 
in a confidential conversation, that if he 
did not mind what he was about he 
might very probably lose Egypt. That 
was an alarming statement to make, 
and he (Mr. Northcote) did not wonder 
that the Sultan was not very much dis- 
posed to pick the chestnuts out of the 
fire in favour of the Power whose Re- 
presentative used such language. On 
the 17th of June, when we had stopped 
the intervention of the Porte, Lord 
Granville told the Turkish Ambassador 
that we intended to hold the Turks 
responsible for the outrages at Alex- 
andria. He must point out that the 
other Powers of Europe had all through 
been much less hard on the Porte than 
ourselves. On the 24th of May, for 
instance, they found Prince Bismare 
admitting that the Porte should be 
allowed a voice in the settlement of 
Egyptian affairs. Austria objected most 
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strongly to go into the Conference unless 
Turkey consented to join it; and both 
Austria and Germany and other Powers 
refused, in the first instance, to allow 
the Conference to be summoned else- 
where than at Constantinople, because 
they said the consent of the Porte was 
necessary. . He did not advocate a com- 
plete reversal of the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government; but he thought 
a little more consideration should be 
shown for Ottoman feeling. The action 
of France in abandoning us at Alex- 
andria, after hindering and hampering 
us throughout the negotiations, set our 
hands entirely free to deal with the 
Egyptian Question simply and solely in 
our own interest. We ought to settle 
matters without any special reference or 
consideration for French interests; let 
us secure our own, and let France look 
out for herself. They were told by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), and by others, 
that the whole of these troubles were 
due to the establishment, by the Con- 
servatives, of the Control. He pro- 
tested against such an assertion. If 
Her Majesty’s Government could not 
foresee on the 30th of May, when they 
were warned by their own Agent at Cairo 
that there would be a massacre on the 
1ith of June, it was wholly impossible 
that the late Government?could in 1879 
foresee that in 1882 a Liberal Govern- 
ment would be bombarding Alexandria. 
He failed to see why the Conservative 
Party should accspt responsibility for 
what had happened. 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, since 
the admirable speech of the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
the Committee had listened to a speech 
from the hon. Member for South Dur- 
ham (Sir Joseph Pease) until, towards 
the termination of the speech, he had 
great difficulty in ascertaining what the 
opinion of the hon. Baronet was. The 
hon. Baronet, however, had left the 
Committee in no doubt upon one point, 
and that. a point of enormous im- 
portance, for he had said he did not 
think the Suez Canal was of quite so 
much value to England as had been 
made out. It must be remembered that 
the late Foreign Secretary of France, 


k|M. St. Hilaire, took upon himself on 


one occasion to contrast the position of 
France and England in Egypt, and, 
dealing with the position of France in 
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Egypt, he was obliged, in the first place, 
to have recourse to the historical events 
of the last century ; and the only matter 
of importance to the French Foreign 
Secretary was that there was a large 
French population in Egypt requiring 

otection. When he spoke of England, 
iM. St. Hilaire said— 

“She it is who furnishes nearly all the custom 
of the Suez Canal, since her vessels of all sorts 
which pass through it compose nearly four-fifths 
of the total traffic. Moreover, the Canal, which 
joins the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, is 
henceforth for Great Britain the indispensable 
route which places her in communication with 
that incomparable Colony of 250,000,000 sub- 
jects which she possesses in India.” 

The hon. Member for South Durham 
(Sir Joseph Pease) followed in the foot- 
steps of others, and depreciated the im- 
portance of the Suez Canal; but he 
(Mr. Arnold) held that the Canal, which 
abbreviated the journey from England 
to Bombay by 4,000 miles, would never 
cease to be of importance to the trade of 
this country. He did not see any reason 
why the Canal should not be so deepened 
and widened as to admit of the transit 
of even larger vessels than were now 
able to pass through it. Of the import 
trade of Egypt with the world, amount- 
ing to £7,000,000, one-half was received 
from Great Britain ; while of the export 
trade, amounting to £13,500,000, no 
less than three-fourths were received 
inthis country. Practically, for us, Egypt 
was part of the sea; and therefore our 
interests in Egypt must be regarded in 
that light. He did not mean to make 
much of the interest of this country in 
Egypt against the proposition of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson). He wanted rather 
to consider what was the duty of this 
country in reference to interference; and 
upon that point he would ask the per- 
mission of the Committee to dwell for a 
moment or two, because he had the 
honour to represent a part of that vast 
population which accepted and endorsed, 
as he did, the principles and the policy 
of Mr. Cobden in their entirety, and 
which believed, as he (Mr. Arnold) did, 
that the greatest interest of this country 
was the interest of peace, and which also 
believed that non-intervention in the 
affairs of a foreign State ought to be the 
erage policy of this country. Hehad 

een, as long as he could remember, a 
respectful student of the speeches of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bir- 
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mingham (Mr. John Bright), and the 
pride of himself (Mr. Arnold) and the 
hon. Gentlemen who sat near him, at 
seeing the right hon. Gentleman sitting 
in their part of the House, was so great 
that they were sometimes tempted to 
forget the pain which they naturally ex- 
perienced when they thought of the 
cause that had brought him amongst 
them. He had been also as attentive to 
the writings of Mr. Cobden, and he 
found an important and essential differ- 
ence between the opinions of these two 
great men upon the very important sub- 
ject of intervention. Many years ago a 
greatly respected Member of that, House 
—a member of the Society of Friends— 
gave him a volume which had great 
weight in the Society of Friends — 
Dymond’s Essays—and which was always 
recommended by the Birmingham School 
as one expounding the true policy with 
regard to war. He did not say Mr. 
Cobden was imbued with the high mo- 
rality which inspired Dymond’s Essays, 
because he accepted a view of national 
defence in a far wider sense than it was 
accepted by that Society—that Society 
of Friends which, illustrious as it was 
by the high ideal of morality that it up- 
held before mankind, had become still 
more illustrious by the fact that it had 
given the world such benefactors of 
humanity as William Penn, Edmund 
Sturge, and, the greatest of all, John 
Bright. What was the line of our 
policy in Egypt with regard to non- 
intervention? Even among civilized 
people, he respectfully submitted to the 
Committee, there was a limit to non- 
intervention which, to be a legitimate 
principle, must be a principle accepted 
by all Governments, or forced upon all 
Governments. For that purpose, that 
was to say, to forcenon-intervention upon 
Governments, the ships of this country 
were sent to Dulcigno ; and whenPrince 
Bismarck, with regard to the liberation 
of Thessaly and Epirus, suggested to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) the forcible 
repression of Turkey by a blockade of 
the Dardanelles, even that strong pro- 
position was not rejected in principle 
by Her Majesty’s Government. It had 
been laid down by high authority that 
intervention to enforce non-intervention 
was always rightful and moral, though 
it might not be always prudent. Though 
it might be a mistake to force freedom 
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upon a people who did not desire to 
have it, and who did not value it, it 
could not be right to insist that freedom 
should be withheld from the people, and 
that they should be subject to foreign 
coercion. That was the principle which 
directed the sending of our ships into 
Egyptian waters a few weeks ago. But 
there was this wide distinction to be 
borne in mind in regard to the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention, that there 
could not be an observance of that prin- 
ciple between civilized and semi-bar- 
baric States. The rules of international 
morality implied, so it seemed to him, 
that they should be accorded on both 
sides. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. John 
Bright) had said there had been in 
Egypt & violation of International Law. 
He (Mr. Arnold) asserted there could be 
no violation of International Law where 
one of the parties were a semi-barbaric 
people, who did not accept the rules 
which composed International Law. He 
was not specially concerned against 
Arabi Pasha because he was a rebel; he 
would never fire a shot, or send a ship, 
to subdue the revolted subjects of any 
Power, and to retain on the Throne of 
any country any particular Monarch. 
The state of Egypt appeared to him to 
be simply one of piracy, and the Law of 
Nations could not be violated in dealing 
with people who did not comprehend 
and accept the Law of Nations. But 
then came the question, what was the 
position of such people under the moral 
law? He submitted that, inasmuch as 
the rule of International Law did not 
apply between civilized and barbaric 
peoples, it must be well known that our 
relations with such people were these— 
that the rules of the moral law applied 
to such people just as the law of morality 
applied between man and man. That 
was the guide for our conduct in Egypt. 
He deprecated most strongly any action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which did not tend to the progress 
of Egypt towards that time when she 
would have a greater measure of inde- 
pendence and self-government over her 
people. But that seemed to him to be 
not only the signal merit of the speech 
of the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and of the 
speech of the Prime Minister yester- 
day but it seemed the merit which 


ran throughout the Government policy. 
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After many years’ reading of State 
Papers, he declared he never read any- 
thing which appeared more absolutely 
virtuous than the last four paragraphs 
of Lord Granville’s despatch to Lord 
Dufferin, dated the 11th of this month, 
and he thought the Government were 
entitled to say, as they did in Lord 
Granville’s despatch, that this country 
had— 

“No interests or objects in regard to Egypt 
which are inconsistent with those of Europe in 
general, nor any interest which are inconsistent 
with those of the Egyptian people.” 


That was true. The matter was so im- 
portant that it, at all events, deserved a 
moment’s investigation. Upon the evi- 
dence, it was true, for there was not a 
trace or a suspicion in the policy of the 
Government of any aggressive action, 
or of any desire to intervene in Egypt 
for purposes of selfish aggrandisement 
or revenge. Throughout the policy 
of the Government they appeared to 
him to have displayed a most loyal de- 
ference to the Powers of Europe, and 
they had prevented the single and un- 
controlled action of the Porte. The hen. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) asked again and again, 
in a thunderous tone, why we did not 
allow the Egyptians to be independent ? 
He would tell the hon. Baronet what 
would have happened. The Egyptian 
people were not comparable 'in physical 
force and endurance to the levies of the 
Porte, and but for the action of Eng- 
land, in conjunction with other Powers, 
Egypt would by this time have been 
prostrate under the foot of an Army of 
the Sultan, and the position of the 
Egyptian people would have been as 
wretched as that of the people of the 
Valleys of the Tigris and the Euphrates. 
The Sultan could not unsheath his sword 
against Arabi Pasha in company with 
Christians. But had England not been 
there His Majesty would have fought 
against Arabi just as his ancestor fought 
against Mehemet Ali, and Halim Pasha, 
the willing tool of the Porte, would have 
reigned in Egypt, Tewfik Pasha would 
have been dethroned, and the tool of 
the Sultan would have been elevated in 
his place. Notwithstanding action of a 
more than dubious character on his part, 
the Powers had urged the Sultan to 
relieve the world of the dangers of 
anarchy in Egypt, taking, at the same 
time, due security against any prolonged 
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occupation in Egypt. When the Porte 
failed, as it had failed, to take any steps 
for the better order and government of 
the country, it would in time become the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to 
consider gravely whether some, at all 
events, if not the whole, of the expenses 
of this campaign should not be charged 
upon that large tribute of £681,000 
which the Sultan drew from Egypt every 
year upon the condition of maintaining 
order and good government in that 
country? The Prime Minister did not 
make sufficient admission that the 
Sultan had never been an independent 
Sovereign in Egypt. The strongest of 
all acts against the Sovereignty of the 
Sultan was, in his (Mr. Arnold’s) judg- 
ment, taken by Lord Salisbury in 1879. 
At that time the present Khedive had 
just acceded to the Throne, and he was 
ordered to attend at Constantinople to 
do homage and to receive the Firman of 
Investiture. Lord Salisbury did not 
hesitate to advise a refusal, and he tele- 
graphed to Cairo in these terms— 


‘* His Highness had better await a more 
tranquil moment for fulfilling this duty to- 
wards,’ not his Sovereign, but ‘‘ his Suzerain.”’ 


Explanation was given to the Sultan that 
this supreme disregard was made in de- 
ference to the will of England and 
France. The next important act against 
the Sultan’s Sovereignty was performed 
by the present Government last October, 
when the Sultan’s Commissioners were 
hustled out of Egypt; and, lastly, when 
the Sultan proposed to send a ship of 
war to join the Anglo-French Squadron, 
he was graciously assured that the flag 
of his Sovereignty would meet with a 
“favourable reception.” It was ridi- 
culous to talk in high terms of the 
Sovereignty of the Sultan in Egypt, and 
he had made these observations in order 
that in future they might be under no 
delusion on that head. The fact was, 
the Sovereignty of Egypt had been for 
many years in commission, and that, 
Egypt being essentially a Maritime 
country, the strongest of the Commis- 
sioners had been, and should be, the 
Power which was the first Maritime 
Power in the world—that Power which 
held all its Possessions, including India, 
by this great title. England and France 
had, with the absolute approval of the 
Powers, prevented the establishment of 
the absolute Sovereignty of the Sultan 
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upon the Nile. Now, in regard to the 
bombardment of the forts of Alexandria 
by the Fleet, it must be borne in mind 
what was the meaning of the naval 
supremacy of this country, concerning 
which, he begged the Committee to re- 
member, Mr. Cobden wrote to Lord John 
Russell in 1860 the following words :— 


**T would, if necessary, spend £100,000,000 
sterling to maintain an irresistible superiority 
over France at sea.’”’ 


the Mediterranean. 


That was the patriotic observation of 
Mr. Cobden. The sending of our Fleet 
to Alexandria was simply an act of duty. 
When our subjects had been killed and 
outraged, when the civilized people of 
every sort and clime had been ruthlessly 
turned out of Egypt, and when the 
question came to be whether our vessels 
should withdraw from the Harbour of 
Alexandria, he should have been one of 
the first in that House to condemn the 
Government had they ordered the with- 
drawal of the Fleet. He did not know 
that he had seen all the despatches from 
the British Admiral; but those he had 
seen he admired greatly, because they 
were straightforward and free from the 
truculent language of conquest which 
the British Admirals had used in past 
times. But he had this remark to make 
about the bombardment, that from the 
despatches it appeared the British Ad- 
miral committed a serious error if he 
did not inform Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that he could not destroy the forts 
which were threatening his ships with- 
out throwing shells into and over the 
town, as had been alleged. If the alle- 
gation was true that the shells of the 
British Fleet fellinto and over the town in 
great number, he could not quite excuse 
Admiral Seymour for not informing the 
Government in his despatches that he 
could not undertake the destruction of 
the forts without bringing on the town 
all the horrors of bombardment. Such 
information should have been clear in 
the despatches. Lastly, he came to the 
relations of the Government in regard 
to Egypt with the other Powers of 
Europe, and he confessed that during 
the last 12 months he had often felt 
some irritation at what appeared to him 
to be the extreme deference which the 
Foreign Office of this country was dis- 
posed to pay to the Government of 
France. Reviewing the Papers as a 
whole, it was impossible to deny that 
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while maintaining that preponderance of 
England and France which had always 
been acknowledged by the Powers, the 
Government of this country had dis- 
played, in circumstances to which the 
assent of Europe was scarcely appli- 
cable, a strong regard for international 
engagements, and a deference to the 
Concert of Europe which could not be 
without a beneficial influence upon the 
future of this undertaking, whatever 
that might be. He valued most deeply 
a full and friendly alliance with the great 
people of France; but he confessed he 
should have regarded, and he should 
regard, a joint expedition to Egypt with 
some anxiety and alarm. He should 
regard a joint expedition with anxiety 
and alarm, because the history of joint 
expeditions had not been the history of 
success ; it had always been a history of 
divided purposes and counsels, and they 
were always likely to lead to very un- 
satisfactory results. To France and the 
world the Prime Minister gave yester- 
day, in the name of this great country, 
the most solemn assurance that the 
people of this country in going to Egypt 
had no selfish design, that England 
sought no aggression or aggrandisement. 
That solemn assurance, he felt confident, 
would be maintained. We were not 
making war for an idea, and he should 
give his heartiest support to all the 
efforts of Her Majesty’s Government to 
bring about a speedy termination of the 
present state of things in Egypt. 
CoroneL ALEXANDER assumed 
that the great majority of the Com- 
mittee would cheerfully give Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government the sum which they 
asked for to carry on the war in Egypt. 
The wonder was not that the sum asked 
for was so large, but that it was so 
small. The Government ought not, so 
to speak, to make three bites at one 
cherry, because they would have to come 
again, and that very soon, for an addi- 
tional sum of money to enable them to 
carry on this war to a successful conclu- 
sion. They ought now to have asked for 
£6,000,000 instead of £2,300,000. Per- 
haps they did not ask for £6,000,000 
because they were afraid of being called 
‘‘Jingoes’”’ by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). He (Colonel Alexander) would 
rather be called ‘‘ a real Jingo” than ‘‘a 
Brummagem Jingo.” The difference be- 
tween a real Jingo and a Brummagem 
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Jingo was this—that whereas a real 


Jingo, by asking for £6,000,000 and by ' 


bringing Indian troops to Malta, suc- 
ceeded in averting war, a Brummagem 
Jingo closed the stable door after the 
horse was stolen, and then asked for a 
little more than a third of that sum. 
Yesterday evening the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Mintster spoke cf the 
cruel and wanton crimes, of the bar- 
barous and brutal conduct pursued by 
Arabi Pasha and his troops. The Go- 
vernment had never been alive to the 
magnitude of the crisis, had never ap- 
preciated the dangers to which the un- 
fortunate European population had been 
exposed. The deplorable vacillation of 
the Government reminded him of nothing 
so much as of the conduct of Pharoah, 
who, not even under the plagues inflicted 
on his land, could be aroused from his 
apathy by his servants, who said despair- 
ingly, ‘‘ Knowest thou not yet that Egypt 
is destroyed?” He (Colonel Alexander) 
believed that none of the 10 plagues of 
old inflicted greater suffering upon the 
unfortunate population of Alexandria 
than had the disastrous policy of Her 
Majesty’s present Advisers. If Egypt 
was not yet destroyed, it was, indeed, on 
the high road to destruction. Its com- 
merce was paralyzed, its cities had been 
bombarded and burned, its population 
murdered and mutilated. If anyone 
wished to realize the horror of the situa- 
tion, let them read the correspondence 
in Zhe Times of to-day. The Prime 
Minister excused himself for not land- 
ing troops on three grounds. The first 
ground was that he had no force ade- 
quate for the occasion; the second was 
that the landing of a force would have 
been an act of disloyalty to what the 
right hon. Gentleman called the Euro- 
pean Concert ; and the third was that it 
was not possible for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to have foreseen the brutal 
way in which Arabi Pasha and his Army 
would act. The Blue Book just presented 
to the House afforded ample proof of the 
warning given to the Government as to 
the probability of a massacre. They 
had it in evidence that some considerable 
time before the massacre the Swedish 
Consul proposed a plan of defence which, 
unfortunately, was not acted upon. The 
Committee remembered that a Memorial 
was presented from merchants at Alex- 
andria to Lord Granville, asking that 
the Government would take steps for a 
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more efficient protection of their lives. 


Supply— Forces in 


- After the massacre there appeared a let- 


ter in The Times, stating that the father 
of one of the victims had for some time 
seen the insecurity of the position of the 
Europeans in Alexandria, and had di- 
rected his son to come home. It was 
all very well, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister said, to be loyal 
to the European Concert; but it was 
more important that we should be loyal 
to our own flesh and blood. If England 
was not loyal to the Native population of 
Alexandria, how could they expect the 
loyalty of the Natives in return? The 
Prime Minister pointed out yesterday 
that the European Concert existed in 
the Conference which was now sitting at 
Constantinople; but the Blue Book to 
which he (Colonel Alexander) had just 
referred showed clearly that it was with 
considerable reluctance that some of the 
Powers entered the Conference — they 
thought very lightly of the Conference. 
They found the Austrian Chancellor ex- 
pressing anxiety on the 2nd of June as 
to the events which might occur before 
the Conference assembled ; and the Ita- 
lian Government expressed great reluc- 
tance to enter the Conference — they 
thought a Conference would be a dila- 
tory mode of proceeding. Although the 
Conference was considered by the Italian 
and Austrian Governments to be too dila- 
tory a mode of proceeding, Lord Gran- 
ville thought there was yet time to put 
off the Conference for a few days, in 
order that it might be seen what would 
come of the Turkish Mission sent to 
Alexandria. The action of Lord Gran- 
ville in that respect was a complete and 
absolute waste of time; for what was the 
result of the Turkish Mission? It was 
that the Khedive was absolutely insulted, 
and Dervish Pasha acknowledged he 
was totally unable to protect the Euro- 
pean residents in Alexandria. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) asked the other day 
what had become of the European Con- 
cert? He thought he could tell the hon. 
Baronet. It had gone where the Bul- 


garian atrocities, and all the otherrubbish 
and ‘‘shoddy’’ manufactures of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister had 
gone. The last time they heard of the Eu- 
ropean Concert was, as the hon. Baronét, 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs reminded them, two years ago, 
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at Dulcigno, when a few ships sailed up 
and down like ‘‘ painted ships on a 
painted ocean.” Even the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister himself 
must now confess we had entered upon 
a very serious war, and that if we were 
to bring this war to a successful con- 
clusion, we must rely upon our own re- 
sources, and not upon any European 
Concert which, in his (Colonel Alex- 
ander’s) opinion, was an absolute and 
complete myth. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he hoped he was 
not lacking in respect to the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who had already addressed the 
Committee, when he ventured to say 
that, with two exceptions, most of the 
speeches delivered had been rather of an 
academical than practical interest. The 
speech of the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs was an admirable 
and exhaustive review of the diplomatic 
aspect of the question, and, to his mind, 
if he had any sympathy with the hon. 
Baronet’s view, it would have been a 
very powerful and very convincing state- 
ment of fact. The hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arnold) had made a prac- 
tical contribution to the debate. The 
issue before the Committee was some- 
thing like this. Had we interests in 
Egypt which justified our military inter- 
vention in the affairs of that country, 
and was the Government justified in 
asking for this Vote of Credit? As re- 
garded our interest in Egypt, he did not 
think there would be much difference of 
opinion, and in venturing to maintain 
this statement, he must go over well- 
trodden ground. The Suez Canal was 
of paramount and national importance 
to England ; indeed, it was a common 
thing to say that it formed the gate and 
the key to India. So long, therefore, 
as we held the Empire of India, we 
must, of necessity, dominate the Suez 
Canal. As the Committee had been told 
by the hon. Baronet the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, 82 per 
cent, or four-fifths, of the trade of the Suez 
Canal was carried in British vessels; and, 
besides that, we had a proprietary in- 
terest in the Canal, the market value of 
which was something like £9,000,000 
sterling—an investment, the justice and 
policy and wisdom of which had been 
abundantly proved by events. We had 
a political interest, we had a great and 
paramount commercial interest, and we 
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had a share interest in the Canal. Next 
in importance, we had more than three- 
fourths of the whole foreign trade of 
Egypt in our hands. The Committee 
had heard that the foreign trade of 
Egypt exceeded £13,000,000 sterling 
a-year. 


Supply— Forces tn 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to report Progress; Committee to sit 
again this day. 


QUESTION. 


O10 


EGYPT—THE CONFERENCE—ACTION 
OF THE PORTE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 

Before the Sitting is suspended, I wish 
to put a Question to the Under Secre- 
tary of State—namely, Whether there 
is any truth in a report which has come 
by telegraph this evening, to the effect 
that Turkey has consented to send troops 
to Egypt? 
Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Turkish Government have not accepted 
the Identic Note of the Conference, but 
have stated that they consider the essence 
of that Note to be a proposal to send 
troops, and that they accept that pro- 
posal. It is entirely open to the Porte 
in to-morrow’s Conference to discuss the 
conditions. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 

— 2:0: e.— 
SUPPLY—FORCES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN (VOTE OF CREDIT). 
SuprLy—considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Question again proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred during the 
year ending on the 3lst day of March 1883, 
in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Mediterranean.”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. UM‘ Coan 
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Mr. M‘COAN said, when the dis- 
cussion was ae he was endea- 
vouring to recall the attention of hon. 
Members from Blue Books and marine 
gunnery to the subject before the 

ommittee. He had asked the ques- 
tion whether our interests in, and our 
obligations with regard to, Egypt war- 
ranted and justified the proposed mili- 
tary action of the Government? And he 
ventured then to say that an impartial 
and honest review of the actual facts 
and circumstances of the situation 
would compel an answer to that query 
in the affirmative. He again asked the 
Committee what were our interests in 
connection with Egypt? Though these, 
of course, had been more or less stated 
in detail by every speaker who had 
addressed the Committee, he still felt 
it necessary to re-state them. They 
were—first, the Suez Canal ; secondly, 
our trade with Egypt; and, thirdly, 
the subordinate, but still important, 
interest of the bondholders to whom 
Egypt was indebted. Now, as regarded 
the Canal, he could, of course, say 
nothing new on that subject. Its vital 
importance to England had been recog- 
nized by every hon. Member who had 
taken part in the discussion ; and, in- 
deed, so vital was it, and so inseparably 
was it bound up with our interests in 
our Indian Empire, that if we had in 
Egypt no other interest, that alone 
would justify the Government for 
having taken military action. As he 
had observed, our interest in the Canal 
was not merely one of enormous political 
weight, but there was also the minor, 
but still considerable interest, of the pro- 
prietary shares in that Canal. That 
interest was now of the market value of 
about £9,000,000 ; and upon that point 
he ventured to express his approval of 
the original purchase of the shares, 
which only cost the country £4,000,000 
four years ago. He thought that the 
increased value of our stake in the 
Canal was one which called for the ac- 
knowledgment of every thorough-going 
Liberal in the House; and he, for one, 
felt grateful to the late Conservative 
Chief for the action taken by him in this 
matter. But, besides our ownership of 
these shares, there was the additional 
fact that four-fifths of the whole traffic 
passing through the Canal was British 
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interest of the very highest importance. 
There was also our trade with Egypt, 
which represented £13,000,000 sterling 
a-year; and he was quite sure that if 
it were possible to conceive that trade 
to be annihilated, there would be a loud 
ery raised from Manchester and other 
places interested in the Egyptian trade. 
He thought the importance of that 
question alone would entitle the Govern- 
ment to the vote of every commercial 
Radical below the Gangway on the other 
side of the House. Then there was the 
interest of the bondholders. Now, it 
seemed to be the fashion with many hon. 
Members in that House, and with many 
persons out of it, to speak of that interest 
with much less respect than he thought 
fairly belonged to it. The bondholders 
were far too commonly regarded as being 
no better than Irish ‘‘gombeen men’’—as 
usurers who exacted exorbitant interest 
from the Government of Egypt from 
year to year. But there was absolutely 
no justification—so far as nine-tenths of 
the present holders of these bonds were 
concerned—for such an opinion. He had 
himself owned Egyptian Stock, and dur- 
ing the greater part of the past 20 years 
had been much interested in Egyptian 
finance. In the fewest possible words, 
he would, therefore, tell the Committee 
what was the foundation of the claim 
which the bondholders might fairly pre- 
fer, and for which they might justly ask 
Government support. Exclusive of the 
Daira Debts, the Egyptian National Debt 
proper consisted of five loans. The first 
of these was negotiated in 1862, towards 
the end of the Reign of Said Pasha, and 
amounted to £3,292,800, of which sum 
the Egyptian Government received only 
£2,500,000. The next, which took place 
in 1864, early in the Reign of Ismail 
Pasha, was for £5,704,000, of which the 
Government received only £4,864,063. 
The third loan, that of 1868, was for 
£3,000,000 nominal. This was secured 
upon the railways, which even then eon- 
stituted a perfect guarantee ; and it was 
actually repaid in cashin six yearly instal- 
ments of £500,000 each. But, although 
this loan was so amply secured and 
so speedily repaid, only £2,640,000 was 
paid into the Cairo Treasury, so that in six 
years the Egyptian Government by this 
transaction lost £360,000 over and above 
the interest. Now, as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
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Goschen) would probably address the 
Committee with the great authority that 
attached to anything which he might 
say on the subject, it would be right for 
him (Mr. M‘Coan) to mention that the 
firm of which the right hon. Gentle- 
man was then a member were the con- 
tractors for all three of these loans. The 
right hon. Gentleman would, no doubt, 
be able to explain to the Committee 
how the large margins shown by the 
figures he had just stated were disposed 
of—how much of the loans went to 
Cairo, and how much remained in 
London. The right hon. Gentleman 
might or might not find it convenient to 
state this; but, at all events, he would 
have a personal knowledge with regard 
to some £2,000,000 or £3,000,000 of the 
Debt incurred up to the time indicated. 
Then there was the large loan of 1868, 
amounting to £11,890,000, of which 
amount the Egyptian Treasury received 
only £7,193,334. In other words, nearly 
£2,750,000 sterling remained in the 
hands of somebody. He now came to the 
loan of 1873, which was of the nominal 
amount of £32,000,000; but of this the 
Egyptian Treasury received £20,740,077 
only, and of that sum £9,000,000 con- 
sisted of bonds of the Floating Debt of 
the Government at that time, which 
were bought up by the contractors at 
rates as low as 63 per cent, and paid 
into the Egyptian Treasury as cash at 
93 per cent, a circumstance which, Mr. 
Cavesubsequently remarked, “‘ materially 
enhanced the profit accruing to the ne- 
gotiators of the loan.” For these rea- 
sons, he said that whenever Egyptian 
finance was spoken of, it was only just 
that the whole blame should not be 
thrown upon the late Khedive. A full 
share of it belonged to those who had 
helped him to incur these huge debts. 
The figures he had quoted showed 
that out of a total of £55,870,000, 
the Egyptian Government received 
only £35,000,000 in cash. Of these 
£35,000,000, it had, so long ago as the 
year 1875, repaid, in interest and sink- 
ing fund, £29,570,994; but, notwith- 
standing, in that year it still remained 
indebted in the sum of £46,734,000. If 
the present bondholders stood in the 
shoes of the original contractors for 
these loans, the moral stre of their 
claim to consideration would be much 
less than it was. But there were pro- 
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bably now no original holders of the 
bonds. These had passed into the hands 
of persons who had, from time to time, 
bought them long ago at their full 
market price; and persons who had so 
bought, and who received but a mode- 
rate rate of interest on their purchases, 
stood in a very different position from 
that of the “‘gombeen man” to whom 
they were far too commonly likened. 
They had a substantial claim, which the 
Government were, in fairness, bound to 
recognize and support. From the con- 
dition of things which he had described, 
the state of Egyptian finance became 
rapidly more and more embarrassed, 
and in 1875 the Cairo Government still 
owed to its foreign creditors nearly 
£47,000,000, and as it could not pay 
the high interest accruing thereon a 
state of bankruptcy was imminent. In 
the following year Mr. Cave was sent 
out to investigate the state of affairs, 
and afterwards made the valuable Re- 
port with which hon. Members were 
familiar. Later on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) went out as Delegate of the 
English, and M. Joubert as Delegate of 
the French, bondholders. The materials 
for a careful and exact judgment on the 
situation had already been provided by 
Mr. Cave’s investigation; and Messrs. 
Goschen and Joubert proceeded to de- 
vise some scheme which should relieve, 
not the Egyptian Government, but its 
creditors. He happened to be at Cairo 
at the time, and could speak from per- 
sonal recollection of what occurred. He 
was bound to say that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon had 
lent himself very readily indeed to the 
suggestions of M. Joubert; and the re- 
sult was a settlement much iu favour 
of the French as against the English 
bondholders, which imposed conditions 
on the Egyptian Treasury that he ven- 
tured to say at the time would, in the 
result, prove to be perfectly unworkable. 
However, owing to the joint pressure 
put by those Gentlemen upon the Khe- 
dive, the scheme was adopted and put 
into execution. The best feature in it 
was the creation of what was known 
as the Control. This consisted of two 
English and French gentlemen named 
by their respective Governments, and 
who, with the consent of the Khe- 
dive, exercised a most extensive ad- 
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ministrative control over the affairs of 
Egypt. They were, in fact, appointed 
over the head of the Khedive, who was 
himself a most able administrator. But, 
although he submitted to this superses- 
sion, he did not like it, as also did not the 
large body of dismissed Native employés, 
whose posts were given to Europeans. 
The scheme was borne with till 1879, 
when, its working having become in- 
tolerable, it was put an end to, under 
circumstances which resulted in the de- 
position of the Khedive himself. It was, 
however, soon after revived on a dif- 
ferent basis by his successor. The new 
Controllers were not invested with any 
actual administrative power; but they 
had the right of supervising the whole 
fiscal system of the country, and of report- 
ing thereon to the Khedive and their 
own Governments. With the deposition 
of the previous Control the European 
employés, who had been imported into 
the Egyptian Service, had been dis- 
missed ; but one of the first steps of the re- 
vived Duumvirate was to re-import these 
gentlemen, and to add largely to their 
number. In fact, a very army of Euro- 
pean employés was re-organized at a cost 
of £300,000 a-year to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. Against this, Native feeling 
again gradually revolted. The dismissed 
officials found voice, and complaint be- 
came general amongst all classes. In 
this way, and to this extent, grew up 
what had been miscalled a National Party. 
The Turkish and Circassian officials 
found voice, and they extended their 
influence amongst their fellows until the 
little wave of discontent that he had 
spoken of widened out over the whole 
country. Still, it must in justice be ad- 
mitted that, notwithstanding the angry 
feeling thus provoked, the Control re- 
formed many abuses, and conferred 

eat benefits on the country. The 
urther history of what was falsely called 
the ‘‘National movement” in Egypt 
had been told by several speakers, 
especially by the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; but he ven- 
tured to add, with whatever might be 
the weight attached to the opinion of one 
who had known the country for many 
years, that the movement of Arabi Bey 
had not behind it a shred of National 
feeling in any sense in which that term 
could be rightly employed. It was 
simply and purely a military revolt—a 
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revolt began and promoted in the in- 
terests of the class to which it brought 
promotion and higher pay; and Arabi 
Pasha had, therefore, no sort of claim on 
our sympathy as the exponent of National 
feeling in Egypt. But, besides our in- 
terests, which were in themselves quite 
sufficient to justify the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, there was another 
consideration which went to the same 
conclusion, and that was our Treaty 
obligations. [‘‘Oh, oh!’] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen behind him cried ‘‘ Oh, oh!” at 
the idea of reviving our obligations ; but 
they seemed to have forgotten that 
under the Treaty of 1841 we entered 
into a positive engagement to maintain 
and uphold through all time the settle- 
ment of Egyptian affairs that was 
then arranged. That Treaty was still 
in force, and the five Powers who were 
parties to it then were bound by it now. 
Unless we were to abrogate Treaties 
and all the moral and political obliga- 
tions which they entailed, he maintained 
that those arising under that particular 
Treaty were substantial, real, and strong 
at the present moment. Then, not only 
were we direct parties to that Treaty, 
but we had also been parties quite as 
directly to every one of the Organic 
Firmans since issued by the Porte 
to the Governors of Egypt. By the 
settlement of 1841 the Porte virtually 
acknowledged the semi-independence of 
Egypt. The successive Firmans, to 
which he had referred, slightly modi- 
fied some of the details of that settle- 
ment; but, whatever modifications took 
place, we and the four other Powers 
were parties to the whole. Therefore, he 
said, by that Treaty and by those suc- 
cessive Firmans there was imposed upon 
this country an obligation from which in 
honour we could not recede. If that 
were so—and he ventured to challenge 
contradiction upon any of the facts to 
which he had alluded—he thought they 
had a mass of justification which amply 
warranted the action of the Government ; 
and he, for one, was ‘‘ Jingo ’’ enough to 
regret that the Government had not re- 
cognized the force of those obligations 
upon itself without any reference what- 
ever to the Concert of Europe. He be- 
lieved that the Government had made 
out a strong case for action, and he ven- 
tured to hope that it would be carried to 
its only logical, consistent, and safe con- 
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clusion in the establishment not of a 
self-aggrandizing control over t, 
but of an efficient Protectorate, under 
the cover of which the best interests of 
the country itself might be further pro- 
moted, and the liberties and welfare of 
its people be permanently secured. 

Mr. RICHARD: I am quite aware 
that there are Gentlemen in this House 
who listen with some degree of preju- 
dice to whatever I may say on any sub- 
ject involving questions of peace and 
war. They are pleased to assume that 
I belong to what is called the ‘“ Peace- 
at-any-price Party.” I do not know 
exactly what that phrase means. [f, in 
its application to myself, it means that 
I love peace and hate war too ‘much, I 
own that the charge lies very lightly on 
my conscience. But, in truth, it is only 
an opprobrious nick-name, invented by 
political partizans wherewith to smite 
their adversaries when no more con- 
venient or effective weapon is at hand. 
I do not know whether the House is 
aware of the origin of this foolish phrase. 
My hon. Friend the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs has traced its 
genesis. He says that, so far as he 
knows, it was first used by Friedrich 
von Gentz, the celebrated German poli- 
tical writer, and one of the Secretaries 
of the Congress of Vienna, who, in 1815, 
applied it contemptuously to Lord Castle- 
reagh and the Duke of Wellington a 
few months before the Battle of Waterloo. 
It has been applied with the same want 
of discrimination ever since, by a certain 
class of persons, to all who are not pre- 
pared to run to the same excess of riot 
with themselves in enterprizes of violence 
and blood. No doubt there is a body 
of persons, not very numerous in this 
country, who, from profound religious 
convictions, hold views about war that 
are not generally accepted. I am not 
ashamed to acknowledge that I am one 
of them. But I have never obtruded 
those views on this House, because I feel 
that this is not an Assembly before which 
it is safe to hazard an appeal to any high 
or ideal Christian principle. We can be 
very zealous, even almost ferocious, 
Christians in this House on occasion, 
especially when it concerns the outward 
and ceremonious acknowledgment of 
Christianity. But no one would be safe 
from ridicule-here who would attempt 
to bring our national policy, and espe- 
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cially our foreign policy, to the test of a 
severe Christian morality. There is an- 
other class which may be regarded as 
the antipodes of the ‘‘ Peace-at-any- 
price Party’”’—namely, the ‘“‘ War-at- 
any-cost Party,” who are always ready 
to inflame public opinion to the fighting 
point, but who are careful to keep far 
away from the privations, the hardships, 
and the horrors which war entails. 
They indulge in what the Americans 
call “ high-falutin ” declamation about 
national dignity. and glory and the 
honour of the British Flag. But when 
these are brought into peril by their own 
counsels, they preferred sending forth 
poor fellows, whom they hired at 1s. 4d. 
a-day, to bear the brunt of the conflict 
while they stayed at home wrapped in 
luxury and ease. And yet these are the 
men who crow over us, who vaunt them- 
selves as the only true patriots, and as 
the advocates of a spirited and heroic 
policy. Spirited and heroic! I call it 
cowardly and contemptible. I am 
fortified in this view by the authority of 
a great and distinguished politician. A 
Minister was defending the Government 
to which he belonged against the charge 
of not being sufficiently prompt to enter 
into war, and in doing so said— 

‘¢There is nothing easier than to be brave 
with other people’s blood, and to be generous 
with other people’s money. If Her Majesty's 
Government had, in the course of a war, to 
sacrifice all their own fortunes and then to go 
into the field and be shot, he would say it was a 
brave and generous action for them to under- 
take such a war. But as long as the two duties 
fell, the one exclusively and the other mainly 
upon other people, he disputed the application 
of these two adjectives, brave and generous, to 
the act of a Government which plunged a 
nation into war.” 

These were the words of the Marquess 
of Salisbury. These words, which were 
spptind to a Government, would apply 
also to Parliament. Sometimes I have 
thought that I would move in this House 
a Resolution to the effect that when a 
majority voted in favour of war, those 
who had so voted should be at once in- 
corporated into a regiment, and sent to 
the front to receive the first fire of the 
enemy. If that were the law I would 
answer for it that there would be fewer 
wars. I have given Notice of a Motion, 
which I am afraid I shall not have the 
ppportunity to move, to the effect that 
the recent deplorable events in Egypt 
are the natural result of the policy of 
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intervention in the internal affairs of 
that country initiated by the late Go- 
vernment, and unhappily adopted and 
perpetuated by the present Government. 
It may be said that I am going back to 
the region of ancient history. But so 
far is this from being the case that it is 
little more than three years since we 
were officially and irrevocably committed 
to what is called the system of the Con- 
trol. Yesterday there was a passage at 
arms between the Prime Minister and 
the Leader of the Opposition on this 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
charged the Prime Minister with having 
attacked his Predecessors as regards 
their Egyptian policy. But the charge 
seemed to me entirely unfounded. I 
thought the Prime Minister treated 
them with remarkableleniency, probably 
because he felt he had practically con- 
doned their policy by adopting it. In 
tracing the history of this intervention 
in Egypt, I have been struck with the 
manner in which our statesmen seem to 
have been dragged into it, as by some 
mysterious influence against their own 
better judgment. Everybody knows how 
it originated. In 1875 the late Khedive, 
Ismail Pasha, applied to the British Go- 
vernment for two persons acquainted 
with accounts and book-keeping to help 
him in the administration of his finances, 
which had fallen into a confused and 
tangled condition. How this confusion 
and entanglement arose is a long story 
upon which I cannot now enter. Itisa 
dreary and discreditable story—discre- 
ditable to all concerned. But I may say, 
in a sentence, that the unfortunate Khe- 
dive, having learnt the fatal secret of 
raising loans in the Money Markets of 
Europe, fell into the hands of speculators 
and usurers, who fooled him to the top 
of his bent, and plundered him and his 
country in the most merciless fashion. 
Mr. Stephen Cave, to whose Mission I 
shall presently refer, in the able Report 
he presented on Egyptian Finance, 
shows that the entire proceeds of 
loans nominally aggregated to upwards 
of £68,000,000 only amounted to 
£45,500,000. The minimum rate of in- 
terest charged on the revenues of the 
country in respect to these loans was 
from 12 to 18} per cent, and the maxi- 
mum 264 per cent. No wonder that the 
finances had got into a confused condi- 
tion. But when the Khedive made the 
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application to which I have referred, I 
believe nothing was further from his 
mind than any idea of a foreign official 
to control his finances. All he wanted 
evidently was a couple of clever clerks 
to act, as he said, “‘ under the direction 
and orders of his own Minister of 
Finance.” But the Government, instead 
of acceding to or refusing his request, 
did something quite other than what he 
had asked. They sent Mr. Stephen 
Cave out to make athorough inquisition 
into the finances of Egypt. I believe 
no more competent person could have 
been found for such a task, if it had to 
be undertaken, and he did his work in 
an able and honourable manner. But, 
in sending him, Lord Derby evidently 
had some foreboding that they might 
be entering on a perilous path ; there- 
fore, in the instructions he gave to Mr. 
Cave, he earnestly impressed upon that 
Gentleman— 

‘*To be careful not to commit the Govern- 
ment to any course of proceeding, by advice or 
otherwise, which might be taken to imply a 


desire to exercise any undue influence on the 
internal affairs of Egypt.” 
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That was surely a wise precaution. But, 
unhappily, it was departed from after- 
wards. Then followed the Mission of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) and M. Joubert, 
and they, for the first time, recommended 
theappointment of Controllers. The very 
name showed that the suggestion was a 
French one; but I believe that Lord 
Derby still refused to appoint a Con- 
troller in the name, and with the autho- 
rity of the British Government. But 
in November of that year an Anglo- 
French Control was decreed by the 
Khedive, and in December Lord Derby 
again refused to appoint, but allowed an 
Englishman to accept the appointment 
of Controller. Lord Salisbury, who 
meanwhile had succeeded Lord Derby at 
the Foreign Office, went further and 
agreed to the appointment of an English- 
man, Mr. Rivers Wilson, as a Member 
of the Cabinet of Egypt. But the Go- 
vernment were still careful to declare in 
very emphatic language that they dis- 
claimed all responsibility for his - 
pointment. This came out very clearly 
in a debate which took place in this 
House in March, 1879, on a Motion of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Kirk- 
caldy (Sir George Campbell), who is en- 
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titled to the credit of having early fore- 
seen and persistently proclaimed the 
danger of this meddling in tian 
finance. On that occasion the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for North Devon, 
who was then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, made a speech marked by the 
sound judgment and sober sense which 
usually characterize his speeches, in 
which he laid down the principle on 
which the Government acted when 
Oriental nations applied to them for help 
as respects their finances. He said— 
“In cases in which any Government with 
which they were on friendly terms had applied 
to them to recommend the persons who were 
trustworthy, they had felt that those Govern- 
ments were making an application which was 
perfectly natural and which might be complied 
with, but they had always been particularly 
cautious and reserved. They had, as a rule, 
said— ‘ We will not undertake any such respon- 
sibility ; but what we will do is to give you a 
list of gentlemen whose names occur to us. . . 
. . « We will place this list in your hands, and 
offer any facilities for you to make inquiries, and 
if you like to make any bargain with those 
gentlemen, do so by all means.’ But they had 
abstained from entering upon any direct respon- 
sibility. .... The single instance of an ex- 
ception to the rule being made was that of Mr. 
Rivers Wilson. With respect to him they had 
done what they had not donein any other case. 
They had given him leave for two years to un- 
dertake his office. It was not correct, however, 
to say that they recommended him. His services 
were sought for by the Egyptian Government, 
and they were granted by us, but not tendered 
by us. He made that distinction because he 
thought it was important..... When Mr. 
Wilson went out, he went as the Minister to the 
Khedive, who had the right to dismiss him from 
his post whenever he thought fit.” —[3 Hansard, 
cexliy. 850-851.] 
Well, Mr. Rivers Wilson thus went out 
on his own account and on his own re- 
sponsibility, and he was made Finance 
Minister in the Khedive’s Oabinet. But 
no sooner was this done than the French 
Government became jealous, and de- 
manded to have a French Minister in 
the Egyptian Cabinet. This was con- 
ceded, and M. de Blignicres was ap- 
pointed, so that we had the extraordi- 
nary spectacle of two foreigners sitting 
as Cabinet Ministers in the Government 
of Egypt. This did not last long, as it 
was not likely it should. I will not in- 
quire how these gentlemen fulfilled their 
duties ; but one thing is certain—that 
their administration led to universal 
discontent among the people, so that the 
Khedive was obliged to dismiss his 
foreign Ministers. Mark what happened 
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then. Although Mr. Rivers Wilson was 
not ae , was not even recom- 
mended by the British Government, 
although the right hon. Gentleman had 
declared that the Khedive had absolute 
right to dismiss him from his post when- 
ever he thought fit, yet his dismissal was 
made the occasion of a violent quarrel 
with him on the part of our Foreign 
Office. He was told by Lord Salisbury 
that— 

“The —— and causeless dismissal of 
the two Ministers constituted a grave and ap- 
peveatte. intentional discourtesy to friendly 

owers, 
and that if he did not reinstate them— 
F “ He deliberately renounced all pretensions to 
the friendship of England and France.” 
Now, here was a complete change of 
front. Hitherto, Mr. Rivers Wilson 
was regarded as merely a private British 
citizen, who made a bargain with the 
Khedive to serve him as his Minister for 
certain considerations, the Government 
disclaiming loudly all responsibility for 
his appointment. Yet, when the Khedive, 
driven by the force of a hostile public 
opinion, and in the exercise of his rights 
as a Sovereign, dispensed with his ser- 
vices, that is treated as a violent affront 
to the British Government; and Lord 
Salisbury not only lectured him in the 
style I have cited, but threatened him 
with deposition unless he obeyed his 
orders to reinstate the dismissed Mi- 
nisters. The Khedive refused to obey, 
and he was deposed. Then the present 
Khedive was placed on the Throne. I 
do not wish to say anything disrespectful 
of that Potentate ; but it is impossible 
not to feel that when he succeeded to 
wer he was the mere creature of Eng- 
and and France. He had, therefore, 
to do whatever these Powers wished. 
Then began the new form of the Control, 
no longer as a private arrangement, but 
as a matter of elaborate Treaty engage- 
ments, which, for the first time, com- 
mitted the English nation to the obliga- 
tions and responsibilities it involved. I 
have here before me, but I will not in- 
flict it upon the Committee, the text of 
the Decree by which the Khedive con- 
stituted the Control. The very title of 
this instrument is most significant—7he 
Articles of the Deoree of the Khedive, 
under which the Administration of Egypt 
#8 now carried on. This recognizes the fact 
that the whole Administration of Egypt 
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was to be carried on by the Control, and 
so it virtually was. I should have 
thought that no man of ordinary 
ity could have read these articles 
without feeling that “ye A contained the 
germ of certain difficulty and discord. 
And what infinitely aggravated the 
mischief was the fact that it was a Joint 
Control. We had entered into partner- 
ship with another nation who had 
different aims and divergent interests. 
No one attaches more value than I do to 
a cordial good understanding between 
England and France. But I am very 
much of the opinion of my lamented 
Friend, Mr. Cobden, as to relations with 
other States, which was ‘‘ Friendship 
with all, alliance with none.’’ This was 
the state of things when the present 
Government came into Office. I heartily 
wish that they had refused to accept this 
part of the sinister inheritance be- 
queathed to them by their Predecessors. 
It is searcely possible to believe, looking 
at the composition of the present Cabi- 
net, that they could have approved of it. 
Indeed, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister read yesterday an ex- 
tract from a speech, in which hehad ex- 
pressed strong disapproval of a scheme 
mooted in 1876 for meddling with 
Egyptian finance, far slighter than that 
which was afterwards embodied in the 
Control. Indeed, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman hardly did sufficient credit to his 
own vigilance and prophetic sagacity by 
the extracts which he read from that 
speech. I venture to quote two or three 
other sentences from the same speech— 
“*T hope it will not be thought that I am 
premature in calling attention tothe very slight 
and at the same time appalling outline of the 
scheme which it is proposed to substitute for the 
scheme of the Khedive. I shall be glad if any 
explanation is given which will remove the 
difficulties and apprehensions which we may 
feel in connection with it. Let me say that 
while I can understand the motives connected 
with recent transactions which have led Her 
Majesty’s Government to feel that it may be a 
matter of importance, for reasons connected 
with their own conduct and proceedings, to 
bolster up Egypt, I think that in the whole of 
that matter they are treading upon tender 
ground. This is a question on which the public 
mind is extremely sensitive, and unless they 
are very cautious in the proceedings they adopt 
they may bring serious consequences upon Par- 
liament and on themselves.’”” — [3 Hansard, 
ecexxvii. 1424,] 


And they have brought serious conse- 
quences on Parliament and on them- 
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selves. And my hon. Friend the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
never concealed his dislike of the Oon- 
trol. Speaking to his constituents, in 
1879, he said that— 

‘“‘ Lord Salisbury had virtually taken the Go- 
vernment of Egypt into our hands and those 
of the French Republic, and had reversed the 
cardinal principles of our Egyptian policy.” 
What was the condition of things in 
Egypt under the Control? It has been 
said, and I dare say truly, that there 
was a great increase of material pros- 
perity. That is one side of the ques- 
tion ; but there is another side which 
verifies the language of my hon. Friend, 
that we had virtually taken the Govern- 
ment of Egypt into the hands of Eng- 
land and France. The Revenue of Egypt 
is £9,000,000 or £10,000,000. About 
one-half of this is sent out of the coun- 
try to pay the foreign bondholders, 
which is as if £40,000,000 of our Re- 
venues were sent out of the country, 
while nearly all places of trust and 
power and emolument in Egyptian ad- 
ministration are monopolized by Euro- 
peans. Let me show how rapid has 
been the growth of this under the Con- 
trol. At the beginning of the year 
1879 only 744 Europeans were in the 
pay of the Government of Egypt ; and 
these, it must be remembered, already 
filled all the offices both in the Courts, 
Railways, Telegraphs, Port Trusts, &c., 
where foreigners were naturally required, 
or had been employed under the Con- 
sular Convention of 1870. But at the 
close of 1879, 208 had been added to 
that number, with salaries aggregating 
£60,000 a-year. In 1880, 250 more 
were appointed, with emoluments of 
£62,000 a-year; and again, in 1881, a 
further batch of 122 Europeans was in- 
troduced drawing £26,016 a-year. The 
total number actually receiving pay in 
March, 1882, was 1,325; and the total 
pay was £373,000 a-year, which is about 
one-twelfth part of the entire available 
Revenue of the country, to which must 
be added that there are between 60,000 
and 100,000 Europeans in Egypt who 
live nearly tax free. Then there arose 
the National Party. And is it any 
wonder that a National Party should 
rise? It was time it should rise, and 
the Egyptians would have showed them- 
selves utterly devoid of dignity and 
self-respect if they had not revolted 
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against such a state of things. I believe 
there is a real National Party in t. 
Of course, all the European office-holders 
do all in their power to deny or discredit 
that Party. Itis most unfortunate that, 
in circumstances where accurate and im- 
partial information is most necessary for 
the formation of an intelligent judgment, 
the Government at home has so often to 
receive its impressions from agents who, 
consciously or unconsciously, are swayed 
by their own interests and passions, or 
who blunder from sheer ignorance. 
There was a flagrant illustration of it in 
the case of the Transvaal. To the last 
moment our Representatives there de- 
clared with the utmost confidence that 
the discontented Boers were only a small 
body of ambitious and disorderly men, 
while the great bulk of the people were 
delighted with the annexation of their 
country. And so, I believe, it has been 
to a large extent with regard to Egypt. 
It may be said that the present Govern- 
ment, having come in after the country 
had been committed to the policy of in- 
tervention, could not have done other- 
wise than they have done. I am very 
sorry to be obliged to say in regard to 
a Government, which I have, to the 
best of my ability, hitherto supported, 
that I cannot acquit them of having 
committed very grave errors in the 
management of this business since it 
has come into their hands. There were 
especially three grave errors into which 
they seem to have fallen. The first was 
when LordGranville, in an evil moment, 
permitted himself to be seduced into 
signing the Dual Note prepared for him 
by M. Gambetta, which committed the 
country to vast and vague obligations 
in Egypt, both moral and material. The 
second was the adoption of what is 
called the Ultimatum ; and the last and 
most fatal of all was the sending of the 
Fleet to Alexandria. I ask, again, what 
was the Fleet sent to Alexandria for? 
Up to that time, so far as I can see 
from the Papers, there had been a series 
of intrigues and counter intrigues in the 
country, but no serious outbreak of vio- 
lence. Why was the Fleet sent? Various 
reasons have been assigned—indeed, rea- 
sons so various and contradictory as to 
indicate some embarrassment in finding 
a consistent answer. But it seems to 
me to stand forth clearly from the docu- 
ments in our hands, that it was sent, in 
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fact, to depose one Government, and to 
install another in Office ; in other words, 
to uphold the Ultimatum, which was 
presented, let it be remembered, not by 
the Governmentsof England and France, 
but by their subordinates in Egypt on 
their own authority, for Lord Granville 
expressly declares that— 

‘‘ The terms of this Note had not been pre- 

viously submitted to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 
And what did this Ultimatum demand ? 
It demanded not only the resignation of 
the whole Egyptian Ministry, but the 
deportation of Arabi Pasha from the 
country, and the banishment of two 
other Members of the Cabinet into the 
Interior. Was there ever so monstrous 
a demand made on the Government of 
an independent country? But another 
reason assigned by Lord Granville in 
his despatch of May 15 is that the Fleet 
was sent ‘‘to protect British subjects 
and Europeans.”’ Well, how have you 
done that? Up to that time British 
subjects and Europeans had been appa- 
rently quite safe in Egypt. There were 
rumours of disturbances in the Pro- 
vinces, as there always are in those 
countries. But since the arrival of your 
Fleet all British subjects and Europeans 
have had to flee precipitately from Alex- 
andria, leaving their property to the 
mercy of the fanatical Natives. The 
Government could not fail to have been 
aware that the appearance of a British 
Squadron in Egyptian waters would pro- 
duce danger to European residents. They 
had been warned of this even by Sir 
Edward Malet, in a passage which Lord 
Granville has reproduced, but the warn- 
ing coupled with a strange assurance 
that— 


**The ,political advantage of the arrival of 
vessels at Alexandria would be so great as 
outweigh in consideration the danger which 
might possibly accrue to Europeans in Cairo.”’ 


What the political advantage is is not 
revealed. But we have more evidence 
on this point. On May 15, Sir Edward 
Malet writes that he and his French 
Colleague had called on Arabi Pasha, 
and warned him that if order were dis- 
turbed he would be held personally re- 
sponsible. His answer was very signi- 
ficant— 

“*He would guarantee public order and the 


safety of the Khedive so long as he remained 
; but that, in the event of an Anglo- 
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French Squadron arriving, he could not guaran. 
tee public safety.” 
But, taking the objects defined by the 
Prime Minister a little while ago in jus- 
tification of this armed intervention, it 
seems to me that every one of those 
objects has been injured or imperilled 
instead of being promoted by interven- 
tion. What did he say those objects 
were? To maintain the rights of the 
Sultan, the rights of the Khedive, the 
rights of the people of Egypt, and the 
rights of the foreign bondholders. The 
rights of the Sultan! I should have 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
the last man in the world to care for 
the rights of the Sultan. I am quite 
certain of this—that if the people of 
England could be polled, they would 
protest, by an overwhelming majority, 
against one penny of British money, or 
one drop of British blood, being ex- 
ended to maintain the authority of the 
Sultan in Egypt, or anywhere else. It 
was not without a great sense of relief 
that many of us learnt that the project 
of sending Turkish troops to restore 
order in Egypt had fallen through, for 
we know from their operations in Bul- 
garia and elsewhere in what fashion 
Turkish troops restore order. But have 
you maintained “the rights of the Sul- 
tan?” He does not think so; seeing 
that he has protested firmly and per- 
sistently, and in every form of language 
he could employ, against your Naval 
intervention, as derogating from his 
Sovereign rights and undermining his 
authority, and undoubtedly your plan 
placed him in a position of the greatest 
embarrassment and humiliation. But 
‘“‘the rights of the Khedive,”” how have 
you maintained them ? Why, he owes 
his life not to your protection, but to 


to | the forbearance, or the corruptibility, of 


Arabi’s soldiers. He had the courage 
not to accept your offer to run away on 
board your ships; and he was left 
to his fate, and it was not owing to 
anything you have done that he did not 
perish in the confusion and turbulence 
you had provoked. But when that turbu- 
ence is over, as I suppose you hope it will 
be some day, when you have desolated 
Egypt with war and restored some kind 
of order, and the Khedive is re-installed 
in authority, do you think that he will 
be more acceptable to the people of 
Egypt for having been imposed upon 
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them by foreign swords? Well, then, 
we come to ‘the rights of the people 
of t.” How have you protected 
them? You have bombarded a city of 
200,000 inhabitants. [ ‘‘ No,no!”’] Well, 
you have bombarded their earthworks 
and fortifications. But I maintain that 
a great deal of the mischief done to the 
city was done by the bombardment. 
You have, for a time at least, destroyed 
a great part of the industry and com- 
merce of Egypt; you have plunged 
tens of thousands of the people into 
privation and misery, and made them 
responsible for enormous burdens here- 
after. Lord Granville says that we have 
not yet demanded compensation for the 
disorder and massacre of the 11th of 
June. But he intimates we intend to 
do so. And there are ominous intima- 
tions in the Italian papers that millions 
upon millions’ worth of property be- 
longing to that nation have been de- 
stroyed by the bombardment and the 
conflagration which ensued, for which 
indemnity will have to be demanded of 
somebody. Who will have to pay? 
Will you impose that upon the Egyptian 
people, whose ‘‘rights”’ you have under- 
taken to maintain? I care not about 
the rights of the bondholders. I say 
in the language of a very sober journal, 
The Economist— 

“To link our national interests to the 
claims of the bondholders is the sure way to 
imperil them.” 

It seems to me monstrous that the blood 
and money of the working people of 
this country should have to be expended 
to protect the investments and to collect 
the coupons of speculators in Egyptian 
Stock. But I confess I cannot see how, 
by plunging the country into what may 
be a prolonged anarchy, you have bet- 
tered the condition or prospects of even 
the bondholders. But, perhaps, the har- 
diest—I may almost say the most auda- 
cious—plea put forward is that the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria was a strict act 
of self-defence. Now, look at that plea 
for a moment. You send your Fleet to 
the waters of a foreign nation, which 
nobody pretends had up to that time 
attacked or molested us in any way. 
You send it avowedly in a menacing 
attitude, and with hostile purpose; and 
when the Government and people of 
that country take some precautions to 
fortify their coasts against this invading 
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ferce, that is treated as an affront, and 
you pour your infernal fire upon them 
‘in strict self-defence.” I find a man 
prowling about my house with obviously 
felonious purposes. I hasten to get 
locks and bars, and to barricade my 
windows. He says that is an insult 
and threat to him, and he batters down 
my doors, and declares that he does so 
only as an act of strict self-defence. I 
own that I thought non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of other nations was 
one of the principles of the Liberal 
Party. In the very first speech ever 
delivered by Earl Grey in the House of 
Lords as Prime Minister, when he was 
expounding the policy of the Liberal 
Administration of which he was the 
head, these were the words he used— 

“ Our true policy is to maintain universal 
peace; and, therefore, non-interference is the 
principle—the great principle—which ought to 
be, and will be, heartily adopted by the present 
Administration.” 

My hon: Friend the Under Secretary of 
State seems to say that he also holds the 
principle of non-intervention, but with 
an exception. A witty French writer 
says that those who hold a principle 
with an exception are like a man who 
should take some precious essence and 
put it into a bottle, which he corks and 
hermetically seals, but leaves some small 
unseen crack at the bottom of the bottle 
through which all the precious contents 
gradually ooze out. Such are those who 
hold a principle with an exception. No 
language can adequately express the 
disappointment, surprise, and pain with 
which I see the nation led inté this 
miserable embroglio in Egypt by states- 
men whom I have so deeply honoured 
and so implicitly trusted as I have the 
Prime Minister and Lord Granville. I 
have not been accustomed to use flatter- 
ing words towards the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
because I should not regard myself as 
of sufficient importance to make any 
tribute from me of much value to him. 
But now that I am obliged to dissent 
from his policy, I may be permitted to 
say that I have yielded to no man living 
in intense admiration of his transcendent 
abilities, and profound veneration for 
his character. The name and fame of 
men like him form a part of the common 
inheritance of the Liberal Party, and, 
indeed, of the nation at large; and not 
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the least painful misgiving I feel at the 
present moment is lest these unhappy 
events should cast a shadow on the close 
of a great and illustrious career. At 
any rate, I am glad that I have had an 
opportunity of delivering my own soul. 
I cannot vote for this money, which to 
me is nothing else than blood-money ; 
and as it is only by refusing to support 
the Vote that I can put on record my 
practical protest against proceedings 
which in my conscience I believe to be 
as impolitic as they are immoral, and 
which open before us a future full of 
ominous and perilous possibilities, I am 
determined to record my vote against 
this proposal, even if I have to walk 
into the Lobby alone. 

Mr. GORST said, he had heard with 
pleasure the speech of the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; but 
the hon. Baronet would, perhaps, forgive 
him for saying that there was an im- 

ortant defect in his speech. The hon. 

aronet told the Committee everything 
upon which the great majority of the 
House was agreed. He said.we were in 
conflict with a military movement in 
Egypt; he described the great interests 
and duties this country had in Egypt, 
and drew the conclusion that we were 
bound to maintain law and order in 
Egypt. So far, he thought, the great 
majority of the House, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the hon. Member who 
just spoken, andfone or two other hon. 
Rijeabens, was agreed; but the hon. 
Gentleman did not state and discuss 
those points of the case upon which the 
Committee would very much like to be 
informed. He did not describe what 
the events were which led to the conflict, 
or how far those events were preventible 
or not. He thought the Committee were 
entitled, in voting this money, at all 
events, in their speeches, to ask the Go- 
vernment how they had brought the 
country into this unfortunate position ? 
The Committee had no opportunity on 
this occasion of expressing their opinion 
on the policy of the Government by 
voting, because they could not put any 
Resolution on the Paper, and could not 
take any vote in the House or in Com- 
mittee without standing between the Go- 
vernment and that Supply which they 
were only too ready to give to the 
Executive in its need. Therefore, there 
was no opportunity of taking the sense 
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of the House or the Committee; but 
they had a right in debate to point out 
the errors and faults by which the Go- 
vernment had brought the country into 
this unhappy conflict with military 
despotism in Egypt, and to ask for an 
explanation. It seemed to him that 
there were two forces which the Govern- 
ment might have invoked to control the 
military movement in Egypt. These 
two forces were, in the first place, the 
Suzerain Power of the Sultan ; and, in 
the second place, the National movement 
as represented by the Chamber of No- 
tables. Unhappily, the Government had 
by their policy brought themselves into 
conflict with both forces, and that not 
in pursuance of any distinct policy, but 
because they had allowed themselves 
from the very outset to be led by their 
Ally, the Republic of France, or rather 
by M. Gambetta, the greatest of the Re- 
publicans, into a course to which the 
Government had, when they took Office, 
expressed their disapprobation. The 
Under Secretary of State in his speech 
had said that the Government had treated 
the National Party with sympathy, and 
had also said that they had raised no 
objection to the National movement 
until it had become military. It would 
have been very much more consonant 
with facts if the hon. Gentleman had 
said that Her Majesty’s Government 
had discouraged and repressed the Na- 
tional movement Egypt until they had 
thrown it into the arms of Arabi, and 
had, through their own misconduct, iden- 
tified it with the military movement. 
He would try to make that good. The 
Government had had every reason to 
regard with favour the Chamber of 
Notables, because at the time of the 
military revolt, in September, 1881, the 
Chamber had come in a most unex- 
pected manner to their rescue. When, 
on the 30th of September, events took 
an unexpected turn for the better, relief 
had come from an equally unexpected 
quarter. Arabi had summoned to Cairo 
in support of his demand for a Constitu- 
tion the Members of the Old Chamber of 
Notables; and those gentlemen on their 
arrival had gone in a body to Cherif 
Pasha, and had entreated him to form 
a Ministry, offering him their personal 
guarantee that if they consented the 
Army would submit, and it was by that 
means that the military movement had 
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been put down. The Government had 
had, therefore, every reason to look with 


hope and favour upon the meeting of the 
Chamber of Notables. That had taken 
lace soon after the despatch of Her 
ajesty’s Government on November the 
4th; but the Ally of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had been of a different opinion. 


They had been told in the month of |G 


December by M. Gambetta that the ap- 
proaching meeting of the Chamber of 
Notables made him uneasy— 

“They might support the Khedive’s autho- 
rity, or they might make common cause with the 
colonels.”’ 

And the Government had been induced 
by M. Gambetta to meet the Chamber 
of Notables before they had assembled 
with that identical communication which 
had been regarded by the Porte as an 
infringement of its Sovereignty, and it 
had not been calculated to inspire con- 
fidence in the Chamber of Notables. It 
had not been a great length of time 
before the Chamber of Notables had put 
to the test the words which had been 
used in the despatch of November 4, 
about having ‘‘no desire to diminish 
national institutions,’ because, not long 
after they had assembled, they had made 
a reasonable proposition with reference 
to the Egyptian Budget, which he (Mr. 
Gorst) thought was the key-stone of the 
present trouble, which he would contend 
had arisen from the conduct of the Eng- 
lish and French Governments, with re- 
gard to the Budget. In the Egyptian 
Budget there were two distinct sections, 
one which related to the revenues as- 
signed to the payment of the Public 
Debt ; and, with reference to that part of 
the Budget, no claim whatever had been 
made at any time by the Chamber of 
Notables to interfere with it; but there 
was a second part of the Budget which 
related to revenues not so assigned, and 
which had no connection with the Public 
Debt, and with which the Controllers 
had no direct right to interfere. The 
Chamber had claimed the right to dis- 
cuss and vote that second part of the 
Budget, which was free from all inter- 
national obligations, with the under- 
standing that they should not inter- 
fere with the part of the Budget sub- 
ject to international obligations. How 
had that proposal been received by 
the English Government? Recollect- 


ing, he (Mr. Gorst) supposed, their de- 
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spatch of the 4th of November, they 
had said— 

* That they did not wish to commit them- 
selves to a total or ent exclusion of 
the Chamber of Notables from handling the 
Budget.” 
Therefore, it had been accepted without 
positive opposition by Her Majesty’s 

overnment ; but that again had been 
only for a day, because the next day 
they had been informed by M. Gambetta 
that he had a— 


“Very strong objection to any interference 
by the Egyptian Chamber with the Budget.” 


He had said that— 


“Tt behoved France and England to be very 
firm, lest any appearance of vacillation on their 

rt should encourage the pretensions of the 

otables to lay their hands on the Budget.” 


And in obedience again to their French 
Ally, within a few days Her Majesty’s 
Government had come to the conclu- 
sion— 

‘«' That the proposal of the Notables could not 
be agreed to.” 


Had that been to diminish liberty, or to 
tamper with the institution to which 
liberty had given birth? And were the 
Government of England at that moment, 
in obedience to their French Ally for 
the time being, running counter to the 
most cherished traditions of our national 
history? Well, M. Gambetta had not 
been content with sending a mere intima- 
tion to the English and French Agents 
in Egypt that the proposal of the 
Notables could not be agreed to. He 
had sent a very strong instruction direct- 
ing M. Sienkiewicz— 

“To concert measures with Malet, and to 

insist upon Cherif Pasha absolutely rejecting 
the demands of the Notables, and not to listen 
for a moment to the proposed compromise or 
anything of the kind.” 
The Government were warned by Sir 
Edward Malet that the breach with 
Cherif might throw the Notables into 
the arms of Arabi, and their own officer 
had written— 

“T should prefer to give the Chamber the 
right, and to wait until this right is abused 
before interfering. It must be borne in mind 
that the Egyptians have distinctly, for goed or 
for evil, entered upon a Constitutional path— 
that the Organio Law of the Chamber is their 
charter of liberties.” 


A few days later, on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, he (Sir Edward Malet) had written 
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a remarkable passage, which he (Mr. 
Gorst) thought justified him in saying 
that it was the dispute with the Cham- 
ber of Notables about the Budget which 
gave the key to the whole position. On 
the 20th of January, Sir Edward Malet 
had written— 
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“ Armed intervention will become necessary 
if we adhere to the refusal to allow the Budget 
to be voted by the Chamber.”’ 


Well, notwithstanding the advice, and 
the warning, and the hypocritical pro- 
visions which had been made by the 
Government in their despatch, they had 
eae M. Gambetta to adhere to his 
etermination to trample upon the na- 
tional liberties of the Egyptian people, 
and they had compelled Cherif Pasha 
to refuse the Organic Law of the Cham- 
ber, that had been the cause of the des- 
truction of his (Cherif Pasha’s) Ministry. 
In the despatch in which Lord Granville 
summed up the whole action of the Go- 
vernment he used the words— 

**Tt appears as if the opposition to the law 
had come from Cherif Pasha himself, and that 
the English and French Governments had sup- 
ported him in his opposition.” 

Mr. ARTHUR COHEN: Will my 
hon. and learned Friend read to the end 
of the sentence ? 

Mr. GORST said, he was about to 
read it. Cherif Pasha, had stated on the 
10th, to the Chamber, that he could not 
accept the Amendments; and the Con- 
trollers General: objected that by such 
an arrangement they would lose their 
hold on the finances. There had been, 
at all events, an instruction to the 
British and French Agents to support 
Cherif Pasha, and they had supported 
him so effectually that he had been 
turned out of Office. The language 
used on that occasion by the Chamber 
of Notables to the Khedive would mark 
the sympathy and respect of a liberty- 
loving Assembly like the present. They 
had said that the discussion of the 
Budget was not one which affected 
Foreign Powers. ‘The Controllers had 
then very soon reported to the Govern- 
ments that the power in Egypt belonged 
to-day to the Chamber of Delegates, and 
to certain Military Chiefs, ‘‘to whose 
influence the Chamber submits.” But 
whose fault had it been, he would ask, 
that the Chamber had submitted, but 
that Government which had rejected the 
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reasonable demands of the Chamber? 
They were then told again by the same 
Controllers that— 

“ Cherif’s Ministry fell only because it would 
not disregard the opposition of the English and 
Frenck Governments to the pretensions put 
forward by the Chamber to vote the Budget.’’ 
At the influence of the Controllers it 
had been destroyed. As a further illus- 
tration, he would point out that on the 
14th of May, when Arabi convoked the 
Chamber of Notables for the purpose of 
deposing the Khedive, but ostensibly to 
take his part, one of the first sugges- 
tions made by Sir Edward Malet, after 
the massacre at Alexandria, had been to 
suggest to the Khedive again to summon 
the Chamber of Notables. They had 
learned from the public journals that 
the Chamber of Notables was now 
assembling in Cairo, and that some of 
them had actually forced their way 
through the camp of Arabi to Alex- 
andria for the purpose of learning the 
actual state of the country. Therefore, 
he would say that the Chamber of Nota- 
bles was a body to which the Govern- 
ment should have trusted; but, owing 
to the dislike of M. Gambetta to the 
free institutions of that country, they 
bad been persuaded to place themselves 
in hostility to that body; and, because 
of that difference, they had driven the 
National Party into the hands of the 
Military Party. They compelled them to 
throw themselves into the arms of Arabi, 
and they had now allowed Arabi to pre- 
tend to be the head of a National Party, 
instead of being the head of a military 
organization. He would ask the Go- 
vernment to point out to the House that 
in the commencement of the unhappy 
war in Egypt they had not, by their 
neglect, been guilty of the pillage and 
destruction of Alexandria. There was 
an amusing and remarkable incident in 
connection with the matter which had 
occurred at the beginning of the trouble. 
The Government had written a despatch 
to their Minister at Paris on the 10th of 
December, in which they had -described 
the actual position they wished to assume 
in the Egyptian crisis as an “attitude of 
a pacifying and calming character.” 
That had been their policy, and the Am- 
bassador, or Mr. Adams, who had been 
acting for the Ambassador, read that 
‘‘ elegant ’’ description of the policy of 
the Government to M. de St. Hilaire. 
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M. St. Hilaire had been so struck by 
that singular and charming phrase of 
the British Government that he had 
begged for a copy of it; and, said Mr. 
Adams, ‘‘I ventured to give it.” And 
so those two diplomatists had rejoiced 
together over those words like the two 
old women over ‘‘that blessed word 
Mesopotamia.” He wondered whether 
the British Government had recollected 
their ‘‘attitude of a pacifying and 
calming character’? when they had 
stationed their iron-clads before the 
forts of Alexandria? He should have 
thought that it would have had as little 
of a pacifying character as it was easy to 
perceive. This matter had been already 
touched on by several speakers, so that 
he Mr. Gorst) would deal with it very 
shortly ; but as he saw the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) in his place, perhaps he might 
beg him, when he addressed the Com- 
mittee, not to approach to within a mea- 
surable distance of calumny by insinuat- 
ing that he (Mr. Gorst) meant, in'what he 
was saying, to find fault with the sailors 
of the Fleet, and not with Her Majesty’s 
Government. The object the right hon. 
Gentleman would have in making such 
a representation would be apparent; 
but he (Mr. Gorst) would defy the right 
hon. Gentleman to sow dissension be- 
tween him and his constituents. His con- 
stituents were independent, and thought 
for themselves, like the constituency the 
right hon. Gentleman himself once repre- 
sented. They did not, like the constitu- 
ency the right hon. Gentleman now sv 
fitly represented, take their political prin- 
ciples on trust from a Radical grandee. 
Well, the proposal to send the iron-clads 
to Alexandria was first made by the 
French Government, and it was only 
assented to by Lord Granville on the 
understanding that there should be three 
Commissioners sent at the same time 
to Egypt from England, France, and 
Turkey. Lord Granville said— 

“Such a demonstration could hardly in itself 
be a sufficient remedy or safeguard for the pre- 
sent condition of affairs : but it might be useful as 
a moral support to the three Commissioners if it 
were decided to send them.” 

Before the three Commissioners were 
sent, a telegraphic communication was 
despatched to Sir Edward Malet, asking 
what effect such a course would have 
on the life and property of European sub- 
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jects at Cairo. On May 14th Sir Ed- 
ward Malet, in accord with his French 
Colleague, spoke of the danger which 
the arrival of the Fleet might cause 
to Europeans at Oairo; but it was 
said— 

‘*Tts arrival in support of the Khedive, who 
now seems to have with him all but the Mili- 
tary Party, diminishes the danger.” 


In consequence of the unfavourable Re- 
port received from Sir Edward Malet, 
giving his and the French Agent’s opi- 
nion that the appearance of the ships 
would be likely to place British and 
French subjects in danger, the ships 
were sent to Suda Bay. There, again, 
the intention to send ships to Suda Bay 
was persevered in for one day only, be- 
cause, as in every other case, the view 
of the French Government was adopted. 
The French desired that the ships should 
go to Alexandria, and on the following 
day orders were sent that instead of 
going on to Suda Bay they should go 
on to Alexandria. There was a remark- 
able instance of the manner in which 
Her Majesty’s Governmentallowedthem- 
selves to be influenced by the French 
Government to do what they thought 
was wrong. The other Powers were not, 
in this case, invited to co-operate, and it 
was to be found in the official documents 
that the Prime Minister regretted it, and 
that the Government thought it a mis- 
take. So that they had here Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government doing an act which 
the Prime Minister regretted, and which 
the Government thought was wrong. 
However— 

“ As the French Government held absolutely 
to it, and as they have gone so far to meet the 
views of Her Majesty’s Government, they have 
concurred in the course taken.” 


He (Mr. Gorst) should like to ask any 
Member, who hereafter might address 
the Committee, to produce a single in- 
stance in which the French Government 
had altered their views in deference to 
the wishes of this country. It appeared 
to him to be a ridiculous mockery, when, 
on every single occasion, Her Majesty’s 
Government yielded their own opinion 
to the opinion of the French Govern- 
ment, and when they even did acts 
which they themselves thought wrong 
to please the French Government, that 
in not one single particular had the 
French Government ever altered its 
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lans to meet the views of Her Majesty’s 
vernment. After a very careful 
study of the Papers, he had failed to 
discover a single instance of the kind. 
Then the Squadron went to Alexandria. 
And let him point out to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister that if 
ifthe other Powershad been invited, and 
they had joined in the expedition to 
Alexandria, the objection which he had 
pointed out against having troops ready 
to land and to assist in the operations of 
the Fleet would never have been raised, 
and there would have been no fear of 
offending the European Concert, which, 
according to the right hon. Gentleman, 
had been done. When the hon. Mem- 
ber for Greenwich (Baron Henry de 
Worms) questioned Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment as to the reasons why they had 
not had troops to prevent the destruc- 
tion of Alexandria after the bombard- 
ment, the right hon. Gentleman put for- 
ward two. In the first place, he had 
said that the sacking of the city was not 
a natural consequence of the bombard- 
ment by the Fleet, and that first reason 
he gave on the 17th instant. Well, many 
hon. Members had pointed out the num- 
berless warnings that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had received on that head. 
When he (Mr. Gorst) addressed the 
House on that subject some little time 
ago, he was only able to point to 
the opinion of the Correspondent of Zhe 
Standard in —— of his contention. 
But as soon as he had access to the 
Official Papers he was able to discover 
the quarters from which they had serious 
warning. They had first a warning from 
Sir Edward Malet, who told them that 
Arabi Bey had informed himself and 
M. Sienkiewicz that, in the event of an 
Anglo - French Squadron arriving he 
could not guarantee public safety. The 
British residents in Alexandria made a 
communication to Mr. Cookson, which 
Mr. Cookson thought so important that 
he asked the leave of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs to telegraph 
straight to London, and which Lord 
Granville in turn thought so important 
that he gave the necessary instructions 
for it to be so telegraphed ; and this was 
the opinion of the British residents in 
Alexandria, telegraphed by Mr. Oook- 
son on the 30th of May. One would 
almost think, so accurately did it de- 
scribe what occurred, that those who 
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prepared the message had the gift of 
prophecy. 

“The small Squadron actually in port could 

only silence the fire of the Egyptian forts, and 
when those forts were disabled then would 
commence & ¢ danger for Europeans, who 
would be at the mercy of soldiers exasperated 
by defeat, while the English Admiral could not 
risk his men ashore, as his whole available force 
for shore operations does not exceed 300 men, 
although the Squadron was sent here to safe- 
guard European life and property.” 
What an unfortunate enterprize! ‘To 
safeguard European life and property !”’ 
Most of the Englishmen left Alexan- 
dria, and the few who remained, with 
all the rest of the Europeans on shore, 
were massacred, and the whole of the 
property on shore was destroyed. The 
Khedive told the Government on the 
12th of June— 

“Tf the Egyptian garrison apprehends any 
hostile action on the part of Euro there is 
danger of a general conflagration throughout 
the country ;”’ 
and Sir Edward Malet thought this so 
important that he not only telegraphed 
it to London, as he was bound to do, 
but communicated it by telegraph to Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour. Dervish Pasha 
warned them, on the same day, that 
danger might ensue if they assumed the 
aggressive—that immediate calamities 
might be produced by aggressive action 
—and on June 14 Sir Edward Malet told 
them that the Agents of Austria and 
Germany had telegraphed to their Go- 
vernments that any armed intervention, 
not excepting Turkish, would place the 
lives of their countrymen in danger, 
and that the only means of avoiding the 
most serious calamities was his (Sir 
Edward Malet’s) departure and that of 
the Fleet. That communication was 
considered so important that it was not 
only sent direct to the Government by 
their Egyptian Agent, but Count Karolyi 
thought it his duty to communicate it to 
Sir Henry Elliot, by whom it was com- 
municated to the Foreign Office. On 
June 15, again, the Italian agent, Mar- 
tino, telegraphed to Marsini— 

‘‘ Make no mistake. At the first news of an 
armed intervention, even exclusively Turkish, 
all the Colonists will fall victims to a fanaticism 
which has no longer any limits.’’ 


That, again, was thought of such im- 
portance that it was communicated offi- 
cially by the Italian Ambassador in 
London to Lord Granville. So that 
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Her Majesty’s Government had warn- 
ings from every quarter, and from every 
kind of person, through every sort of 
channel—they had notice that this would 
be the probable effect of the action of 
the Fleet. And how, after that, could 
the Prime Minister state on the 17th of 
July—-- 

‘Tt is not arguable, in our opinion, that it 

was a natural or a probable consequence of the 
bombardment of the Fleet that an army esti- 
mated to number from 10,000 to 15,000 men 
should evacuate and burn and pillage the 
town.” 
The other reason the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave was even more extraordinary 
than the first, and in mentioning it he 
would not occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee more than a minute. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s second reason was that 
preparations adequate to cope with the 
Egyptian Army would most certainly 
not have been allowable under the In- 
strument which was called the ‘‘Self- 
Denying” Protocol. He (Mr. Gorst) 
had not seen that ‘‘ Self-Denying”’ Pro- 
tocol, and he did not think any other 
hon. Members had. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I sayI did not 
call it the ‘‘Self-Denying’’ Protocol. 
That is what it has been called; but it 
was not my phrase. It was an engage- 
ment entered into by the members of 
the Conference. 

Mr. GORST : I take the words of The 
Times report, according to which the 
right hon. Gentleman stated— 

“ Our judgment is that preparations adequate 
to cope with that army would most certainly 
not have been allowable under the instrument 
which is called the ‘ Self-Denying’ Protocol.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not call it 
so. I do not deny that it has been 
called so. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 

that, to prevent misapprehension, he 
would state that he had read the 
document in question yesterday to the 
House in answer to an hon. Member 
opposite. 
i Mr. GORST said, he was anxious not 
to misrepresent the Prime Minister. 
The Instrument he referred to stated 
that— 

‘‘ The Government, represented by the under- 
signed, undertake, in any arrangement. which 
may be made in consequence of their concerted 
action for the settlement of the affairs of Egypt, 
not to seek any territorial advantage, nor the 
concession of any commercial advantage for 
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their subjects which those of any other nation 
shall not be equally able to obtain.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, that was not 
the ‘‘Self-Denying” Protocol. There 
had been another Paper read. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
‘* Self-Denying’’ Protocol was the one 
I read yesterday. 

Mr. GORST said, there seemed to be 
a difficulty in this matter ; and he should 
very much like to know why these docu- 
ments were concealed ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had read to the House yesterday the In- 
strument in reply to a Question. Either 
on Thursday or Friday last the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr. Bourke) had asked him when 
the Instrument would be produced, and 
he had then said that the proceedin 
of the Conference being secret he could 
not answer the Question at once. A 
telegram was sent to Lord Dufferin 
asking if he knew any reason why the 
Instrument should not be placed before 
the House, and a reply was received 
yesterday from Lord Dufferin stating 
that his Colleagues would allow it to be 
communicated. That being so, he (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) had at once read it. 

Mr. GORST said, that was not the 
‘“‘ Self-Denying”’ Protocol, or the In- 
strument which had been called the 
‘*Self-Denying” Protocol. The hon. 
Member for Greenwich (Baron Henry 
De Worms) had referred to it, and had 
been told by the Prime Minister-—— 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that a verbal 
ambiguity had arisen in regard to his 
answer to the hon. Member for Green- 
wich. Two or three days after giving 
that answer he had explained that the 
document the hon. Member was referring 
to was not the “ Self-Denying ”’ Proto- 
col, and that an arrangement had been 
made between the Members of the Con- 
ference in regard to their action. 

Mr. GORST said, the statements of 
the Government were so contradictory 
that the Committee was getting mixed 
up. What he had himself read wasa - 
document signed by the different Go- 
vernments on entering the Conference. 
He now remembered the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs reading 
a Protocol or an extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the Oonference; but he 
challenged the Government to show, 
either by the one document or the other, 
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that they were prevented from having 
in Alexandria Harbour a force sufficient 
to land and prevent the pillage and sack 
of the place. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might escape, and, no doubt, would 
escape, a Vote of Censure in this 
House—no Vote of Censure could be 
brought forward with a chance of suc- 
cess; but they would not escape the cen- 
sure of the whole civilized world. They 
talked of the moral law and of blood- 
guiltiness; but they might depend upon 
it that, whether or not they escaped any 
censure from the Imperial Parliament 
for the pillage and destruction of Alex- 
andria, they would merit and would re- 
ceive the condemnation of history. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: At the com- 
mencement of the speech to which we 
have just listened, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
stated that he was unable to move an 
Amendment to the Vote before the Com- 
mittee, not, of course, because that would 
be inconsistent with the Orders of the 
House, because we have already had 
an Amendment moved by the noble Lord 
the Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), and the hon. and learned Member 
could have moved an Amendment in a 
similar way if he thought fit to do so; 
but he considered it improper to move an 
Amendment which might embarrass the 
Government at a time of national emer- 
gency. While, however, the hon. and 
learned Member hesitated to embar- 
rass the Executive in a time of great 
need, he did not consider himself de- 
barred from making a speech in which, 
at great length, he brought charges 
against the Government which he might 
havecondensed into an Amendment; but, 
with a modesty for which I am bound to 
give him the greatest credit, he assumed 
that no speech he could make could 
possibly embarrass the Executive. Well, 
the hon. and learned Member went on 
to say that he admitted the existence of 
a military despotism in Egypt; and he 
added that the Government might have 
. invoked, in order to deal with this mili- 
tary despotism, two forces—they might 
either have called in the authority of 
the Sultan, or have appealed to the 
influence of the National Party, as re- 

resented by the Chamber of Notables. 
Well, I confess I should have thought 
the Papers would have shown conclu- 
sively that, from first to last, Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government had invited and sug- 
gested the interference of the Sovereign 
of Egypt. We appealed to the Sultan 
of Turkey to exercise the duty of Sove- 
reignty in restoring order in that country, 
and the real charge is not that we did 
not make this appeal, but that we did 
not enforce it in season and out of 
season, and independently of our Ally, the 
Republican Government of France. He 
taunts us, in fact, because throughout 
these proceedings we have not on every 
occasion acted independently of our 
Allies. Appereniiy he sets very small 
store upon the French alliance. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] Well, that cheer may repre- 
sent the opinion of hon. or of some 
right hon. Members opposite; but it 
is not the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government. It has been throughout a 
cardinal point in our policy that, as far 
as possible, we would maintain that 
alliance which has existed for so long, 
and with such great advantage to the 
two countries. The Committee is aware 
that, in an eloquent speech which he 
made a few days ago in the French 
Chamber, M. Gambetta declared that 
the alliance was fraught with many 
benefits to France; and it has been 
rather unfairly urged, I think, that, 
therefore, it is of no advantage to Eng- 
land. But, on the contrary, I am per- 
suaded that every word M. Gambetta 
used with regard to the interests of 
France may be used with equal force 
with regard to the interests of England. 
Everywhere throughout the world we 
meet the French nation, and we must 
meet them either as friends or foes; and 
I, for one, say better let us meet them 
as friends than as foes. Our relations 
with France extend over so many and 
such vast interests that it is of the 
utmost importance that our negotiations 
with them should be, as far as possible, 
of a friendly and confidential character ; 
and, that being the case, in this matter 
of Egypt it has been from the first the 
desire of the Government to make to 
their Ally any concession which did not 
involve any sacrifice of principle. The 
hon. and learned Member went on to 
charge us with deceiving the Sultan 
with reference to the despatch of the 
iron-clad Jnvineible, which took place in 
the month of October last year. The 
charge of the hon. and learned Member 
is that, whereas the Jnvincible was sent 
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to Alexandria on the demand of the 
Consuls as a refuge for British subjects, 
we told the Sultan that it would be with- 
drawn as soon as the Turkish Commis- 
sion was withdrawn. 

Mr. GORST: What I said was that, 
after having sent out the Invincible to 
protect life and property, we pretended 
to the Sultan that it had been sent out 
because his Commissioners had not been 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No doubt it 
is true that, while, on the one hand, we 
said we sent the Jnvincible to protect 
British life and property, on the other 
hand, we said it would be withdrawn as 
soon as the Turkish Commission was 
withdrawn; and what I have now to 
say to the hon. and learned Member is 
that there is absolutely no inconsistency 
between the two statements. What was 
the statement of the Sultan tous? It 
was that the incident had terminated, 
that order had been restored, and that 
the presence of our ships was no longer 
necessary. We said, in reply—‘‘If you 
are convinced that order is restored, and 
that the incident is terminated, you will 
show your conviction that that is the 
case by withdrawing the Commission ; 
and, when you have given that proof, 
we shall be ready in turn to withdraw 
our ships.” The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman then went on to speak in terms 
of great severity of the despatch of 
Lord Granville, dated November 4. He 
said it was distinguished by its intense 
hypocrisy, as it laid down, in one of its 
paragraphs, as a cardinal principle, that 
we were concerned for the prosperity of 
Egypt and the good government of that 
country, whilst it was elsewhere stated 
that our interest was in the safety of the 
Suez Canal. I fail altogether to con- 
ceive the precise inconsistency between 
these two statements. It appears to me 
that the well-being and prosperity of 
Egypt was intimately bound up, on the 
one hand, with the safety of the Suez 
Canal, and, on the other hand, with 
the reasonably good government of the 
Egyptian people. The hon. and learned 
Member went on to complain that the 
Government allowed themselves to be 
placed in opposition to the National 
movement, and drove the Chamber of 
Notables into the arms of Arabi Pasha. 
It seems to me that that is absolutely 
the reverse of the facts as they hap- 
pened. So far from the Chamber having 
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been driven by the action of England 
nto the arms of Arabi Pasha, on the 
contrary, as time went on the Members 
of the Chamber separated themselves 
from Arabi. In the first instance, the 
Chamber was convoked on the initiative 
of Arabi Pasha; but subsequently they 
separated themselves from him, and re- 
fused to sit when they were convoked 
without the consent of the Sultan; and 
it was the President of the Chamber of 
Notables, one of its ablest Members, 
who demanded the retirement of the 
military leaders and the banishment of 
Arabi Pasha, and in that way laid the 
foundation for the despatch which the 
hon. and learned Member refers to as 
the Ultimatum of the Consuls General. 
Then the hon. and learned Gentleman 
says he will make his charge good ; and 
he does so, in the first instance, by 
proving that M. Gambetta was hostile 
to the Chamber of Notables. There is 
no doubt that at one time M. Gambetta 
was hostile to the Chamber, and that 
hostility was based upon the fact that 
that Chamber of Notables was convoked 
at the instigation of Arabi Pasha, and 
would prove to be creatures of his. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: What 
is the date of the Paper in which that is 
stated ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not state 
it as appearing in the Papers; but as 
an inference drawn from the facts which 
appears to me extremely reasonable. I 
should think that, considering the cir- 
cumstances in which Arabi Pasha rose to 
power, and considering that one of his 
first acts was to summon the Chamber 
of Notables, it was a reasonable infer- 
ence to suppose that he had assured 
himself beforehand that their view was 
likely to be favourable to his schemes. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
prove his case by proving that M. Gam- 
betta was hostile to the Chamber of 
Notables. Her Majesty’s Government 
were never hostile to it ; but the hon. and 
learned Member says they showed their 
hostility by objecting to the proposal of 
the Chamber to control the Budget. As 
to that, I would say that the Chamber 
made a claim which, in the opinion of the 
Government and in the opinion of the 
Controllers, was in contravention of the 
existing international agreement ; and it 
is not competent for the Chamber of 
Notables or the British Government to 
permit an infraction of international 
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agreement without, at all events, con- 
sulting the Powers concerned. All the 
Controllers and the British Government 
did was to point out that the arrange- 
ments were the subject of international 
agreement, and could not be altered 
without a fresh agreement. But the 
English Government did not express it- 
self as at all unfriendly to a modifica- 
tion of the Control—on the contrary, 
negotiations were going on for a com- 
promise, and were proceeding very 
favourably, when matters assumed a 
critical appearance, owing to the action 
of Arabi Bey and the Military Party. 
The whole matter, I will venture to say, 
is still in suspense. The question of the 
Control, no doubt, is an extremely diffi- 
cult one. In the first place, it 1s per- 
fectly certain that, whatever objection 
may be taken to the Control, it has been 
of immense advantage to Egypt. There 
is no doubt that it has legalized the col- 
lection of taxes, that it has prevented 
extortion, that it has secured the honest 
collection of the Revenue and lessened 
the burdens on the people, and that in 
that manner it has given an extraordi- 
nary impetus to the material prosperity 
of the country. Of course, if the senti- 
ment of Egypt was opposed to the Con- 
trol, and if they preferred a corrupt 
system of administration to the stern in- 
tegrity and inflexible honesty of Euro- 
pean administration, then I say that it 
may well be a question for considera- 
tion whether we are entitled to force the 
better system upon the people against 
their will. All I urge is that that, at 
all events, is a matter for the subse- 
quent consideration of all the Great 
Powers, and not for the isolated decision 
of the British Government. I observe 
that in the French Chamber the other 
day, M. de Freycinet acknowledged the 
undoubted existence of a National sen- 
timent in Egypt, and said that the time, 
perhaps, would come when due consi- 
deration must be given to it; and I say 
that when that time comes, the influ- 
ence of the British Government will be 
used in order, as far as possible, to give 
due effect to all reasonable National 
aspirations on the part of the Egyptian 
people. Then the hon. and learned 
Member added to his indictment the 
charge that, in deference to this French 
alliance, we ordered our ships first to 
Suda Bay, and then sent them on to 
Alexandria. That matter is explained 
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in the Papers, and the explanation is a 
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simple one. The British Government 
were naturally anxious that the sending 
of the ships should not provoke an out- 
break—a massacre or disaster—at Alex- 
andria, and they wanted to be assured 
that their presence would not provoke 
such an outbreak before they finally 
gave an order that the ships should go 
to Alexandria. It will be found, on re- 
ference to the Papers, that Sir Edward 
Malet, while he asked at one time that 
the ships should be delayed, subse- 
quently informed Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment that it was then most desir- 
able that their arrival should be hastened. 
Our action as to the sending of the 
ships was guided by the information we 
received from our Agents. The hon. 
and learned Member went on to say 
that while we had recommended and de- 
sired that the other Powers should be 
invited to co-operate in the Naval De- 
monstration, we had again yielded to 
the desire of France, and refrained from 
giving that invitation; and he says 
that whilst the Prime Minister stated 
that we had done this in consequence of 
the French compliance with our wishes 
in other respects, the most careful exa- 
mination he had been able to make of 
the Papers had failed to show him any 
single proof of such compliance on the 
part of the French. I must say I can- 
not understand how the hon. and learned 
Gentleman can have given any careful 
attention to the Papers without finding 
in those very documents, from which he 
quoted, proof of the statement of the 
Prime Minister. What is the fact? 
Why, in the very Paper in which the 
French Government propose that Eng- 
lish and French ships alone should be 
sent to Alexandria, the French Govern- 
ment conceded to the English Govern- 
ment that the Sultan should be invited to 
send a military force to Egypt. Up to that 
time the French Government had persist- 
ently opposed the introduction of Turkish 
military intervention, and at that date, 
for the first time, they yielded to the re- 
presentations of the English Government. 
This point seemed to us to be at the time 
of the very highest importance. Then the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in the con- 
cluding part of his speech, called the 
Government once more to task for not 
having a sufficient force at hand at the 
time of the bombardment, and he says 
we received innumerable warnings as to 
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the certain consequence of the bombard- 
ment. In the first place, he refers to the 
despatch of Sir Edward Malet, which 
was one of those earlier despatches to 
which I have already referred, and in 
which we were warned that the mere 
presence of the Fleet in Alexandrian 
waters would be productive of danger to 
the population—an opinion justified, no 
doubt, by the state of things that 
existed. He stated that Arabi Pasha 
made the threat that if the Fleet did 
not withdraw he would not be respon- 
sible for order. That was a threat 
which Arabi Pasha made directly on 
that occasion, and subsequently through 
other channels; but the hon. and learned 
Member seems to have failed to observe 
that a short time afterwards Arabi 
Pasha himself and the Prime Minister 
of Egypt both joined in assuring Sir 
Edward Malet that when the Fleet 
arrived there would be and should be 
no disturbance. The hon. and learned 
Member adds that the residents in 
Alexandria also warned the Govern- 
ment; but here, again, he has failed to 
study the Papers with sufficient care 
and accuracy. What the inhabitants 
represented to the Government was that 
the Squadron then in Alexandrian 
waters was insufficient for its purpose. 
As a matter of fact, there was only one 
iron-clad—the Jnvincible—and two small 
despatch boats at Alexandria ; and the 
residents represented that that was not 
enough, and that from such a Squadron 
only 300 men could be landed. In con- 
sequence of these representations the 
Government sent another iron-clad 
directly, and two or three days after- 
wards three more; and the result was 
that when the bombardment took place 
there were three or four times the 
uumber of men at the disposal of the 
Admiral. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber went on to say that we were warned 
also by the Khedive and Dervish Pasha. 
At the time we received these warnings 
the Khedive and Dervish Pasha were 
mainly the channels through which 
Arabi Pasha wished to convey to the 
British Government a menace to prevent 
the bombardment, and to induce the 
Fleet to withdraw ; and this, the hon. 
and learned Member suggests, was the 
course we ought to have taken. It was 
a menace from the very man who at 
that time was preparing and organizing 
the outbreak that subsequently took 
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place. The hon. and learned Member 
concluded by saying that we should be 
condemned by the whole civilized world 
for not having taken precautions to pre- 
vent a massacre. I would answer him 
by saying that in the sense in which 
such words are ordinarily used, there 
never has been a massacre since the 
bombardment and in consequence of it. 
It is true an hon. Member asked a 
Question in the House the other day as 
to the thousands of persons who were 
killed in consequence of the bombard- 
ment. I will answer him by referring 
to a telegram which appeared in Zhe 
Times newspaper, I think, on Friday 
last. The Correspondent of The Times 
in that telegram declared that up to 
that date he had only been able to 
ascertain that five persons, in all, 
had been killed since the bombard- 
ment, and that he did not believe there 
had been any more. Of course, there 
has been deplorable destruction of 
property, which I think we may say 
could hardly have been foreseen. It was 
not possible to suppose that a strong 
army that was in no possible danger of 
offensive operations would let loose the 
convicts, the scum of the place, in order 
to destroy the property of innocent 
people, and retire from the town. That 
disaster, much as we regret it, could not 
have been foreseen, and if it had been 
foreseen, I do not think it could have 
been prevented. The mischief was done 
before it would have been possible to 
have landed troops from the ships, and 
no force that could have been landed 
could have prevented the incendiary 
fires that took place. I should like to 
turn now for a few moments to the speech 
delivered from a very different point of 
view, at an earlier period of the even- 
ing—the speech of the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr. Richard). The hon. Mem- 
ber had said he was sometimes described 
as a member of the ‘‘ Peace-at-any-price 
Party.” I understand him to admit 
that he is a Member of the Party that 
would never concede, under any circum- 
stances, the right of military interven- 
tion in the affairs of another country, 
unless we ourselves were directly at- 
tacked. But I am prepared to allow 
that there is a difference between a view 
of that kind, extreme as I hold it to be, 
and what might be represented as 
‘* Peace-at-any-price principles.” Cer- 
tainly, I shall not approach the argu- 
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ment of the hon. Gentleman with any 
prejudice, or scorn, or contempt, for I 
honour him for the consistency with 
which, on this and on all occasions, he 
has courageously advocated the views 
he holds. But my hon. Friend went on, 
in a tone and spirit which he will allow 
me to say was hardly worthy of him, 
to say that those who differed from him, 
and held views not so strong as to non- 
intervention as his own, might properly 
be described as the ‘‘ War-at-any-cost- 
Party ’’—the Party that inflames others 
to bloody deeds, and remains at home 
wrapped in luxurious ease. I do not 
think it is necessary to impute cowardice 
and selfish motives to those who like 
myself believe that the honour and 
the interest of this country imperatively 
demand a military intervention. I, for 
one, at all events, have never accepted 
the doctrine of absolute non-interven- 
tion ; and I cannot, for the life of me, 
understand how that policy of inter- 
national arbitration, which has one of 
its most distinguished advocates in the 
person of my hon. Friend, can ever be- 
come a practical policy, unless it is 
coupled with the idea of an interna- 
tional police. The present appears to 
me to be a case for the intervention of 
an international police, and it seems to 
me that the special circumstances have 
thrown the duty and burden upon this 
country. Well, my hon. Friend went 
on to say that our action was, in his 
opinion, the irrevocable consequence of 
the policy of the late Government, un- 
fortunately adopted by the present Go- 
vernment. Sir, it is not my business to 
defend the policy of the late Govern- 
ment, and, certainly, I am not prepared 
to say that we are adopting it; but that 
statement of my hon. Friend, in any 
case, does not convey the whole truth in 
this matter, because I venture to say 
that whatever may be our opinion as to 
the wisdom of the arrangement which 
constituted the Dual Control, and which 
involved this country in a constant’ in- 
terference in and supervision of the in- 
ternal affairs of Egypt, if no such ar- 
rangement had been made, and no 
Control had existed, there is every 
reason to suppose that a state of things 
would have been brought about which 
would have threatened anarchy and dis- 
order in Egypt; and, under these cir- 
cumstances, the same duty as that we 
are now discharging would have fallen 
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upon us. Sir, the cause of our inter- 
vention is the danger of anarchy in 
Egypt. Anarchy in Egypt would affect 
British interests of paramount import- 
ance, and I would say the interests of 
civilization generally. Now, what are 
these British interests? They are not— 
certainly not exclusively, certainly not 
primarily, or chiefly—the interests of 
the bondholders. I believe the total 
amount of the Egyptian Debt is some- 
thing like £60,000,000 sterling, and I 
suppose it is probable that £30,000,000 
of this amount is held in this country. 
I am not going to abuse the bond- 
holders as being necessarily the enemies 
of the human race. I do not think it 
follows that because a man lends his 
capital to promote, in many cases, the 
material prosperity of other countries, 
that, therefore, he is to be represented 
as a usurer unworthy of any sympathy. 
But, on the other hand, any person who 
engages in a speculation of that kind 
must take the risks of it, and he is not 
entitled to call on his Government for 
military intervention in order to protect 
his investment. That is a position, how- 
ever, which has been recognized in the 
past by the holders of Egyptian Bonds. 
They have already had to submit to a 
considerable reduction of the original 
terms on which they entered into these 
loans ; and in the future, as in the past, 
they must make their own arrange- 
ments, and must not call on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to support them. 
But there are other interests, less ques- 
tionable, more direct, and more import- 
ant. There is, in the first place, our 
interest in the Suez Canal, the great 
highway of all nations, and, above all, 
the road between this country and our 
Eastern Possessions. I had the curiosity 
to have some figures prepared for me 
as to the British traffic on thisCanal; and 
I find, on the best estimate that could 
be made, that £50,000,000 sterling in 
a of different kinds pass through the 

anal both ways and annually. In other 
words, one-seventh of the whole foreign 
trade of this country passes through the 
Canal at the present time. The fleet en- 
gaged in carrying this enormous trade is 
worth about £15,000,000 sterling, and 
four-fifths of the entire shipping passing 
through theCanal is British. As showing 
also our direct interest in Egypt, I may 
mention that ofthe totalEgyptian exports, 
amounting to £7,000,000, £5,500,000 are 
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British, while the French portion is 
only £410,000. I hold that the security 
of that great highway is of paramount 
importance to this country, and we are 
bound to protect it against risk. Then, 
again, there are the privateinterests—the 
private commercial interests—which we 
have in Egypt. Probably there is between 
£20,000,000 and £30,000,000 of Eng- 
lish capital engaged in private, peaceful, 
and legitimate undertakings in Egypt. 
Men so engaged in trade, whether in 
Egypt or any other country, have a right 
to look to their Government for reason- 
able protection. I have seen it as- 
serted outside this House that we should 
give notice to British traders everywhere 
that they trade at their own risk, and 
that the British Government will give 
them no assistance and no support. Sir, 
Iam not prepared to agree to such a 
doctrine as that. I only wish to point 
out to hon. Members what its immediate 
consequence would be. If you with- 
draw from those persons engaged in 
legitimate occupations the protection 
which hitherto they have been entitled 
to claim, you will withdraw also, I ex- 
pect, a very large proportion of that 
enormous foreign trade which gives em- 
ployment to so many of our people and 
contributes, not only to the prosperity 
of this country, but to the prosperity of 
other countries where these great com- 
mercial enterprizes are undertaken. I 
say it isa monstrous notion that all these 
great interests are to be sacrificed by 
this country to the ambition of a mili- 
tary adventurer—not to promote the 
National interests of the country, not to 
secure freedom in Egypt, not to secure 
the introduction of liberal reforms, but 
purely and solely in order that a mili- 
tary adventurer may continue his career 
unchecked and without opposition, I 
would ask also—though I do not intend 
to dwell at any length upon it—what 
effect would the holding of such a doc- 
trine as this have upon our position, not 
merely in Europe or Egypt, but through- 
out the East? It has been said, and 
said truly, that we are a great Mussul- 
man Power—that is to-say, that millions 
of Mahomedans own our rule, and I 
cannot conceive anything more dan- 
gerous to the security of our people and 
to the security of our Possessions than 
that an idea should get abroad that we 
could be set at defiance with impunity 
under such circumstancesas these. Well, 
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Sir, my hon. Friend attributes the whole 
of the difficulties which have arisen in 
Egypt to the existence of the Control. 
He speaks of the number of Euro- 
peans who have been imposed upon the 
Egyptian people, and who draw large 
salaries, and whom the Egyptians look 
upon with jealousy. But 1 would point 
out to him, in the first place, that the 
great majority of Europeans in the ser- 
vice of Egypt are not appointed by the 
Control at all, but are in the direct 
appointment of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, which may also dismiss them at 
any time. I quite admit it is natural 
that there should be some indignation 
amongst the most intelligent of the 
Egyptians, who see places that they 
fairly might desire to occupy themselves 
filled by foreigners; and certainly it 
will not be the duty of this country, 
when order is restored in Egypt, to use 
any influence it may possess in order to 
replace these Europeans in office. But, 
in my opinion, it would be entirely a 
mistake to assume that there is the 
slightest connection between what I 
would call this Nationalsentiment, which 
I am inclined to think exists, and which 
is hostile probably to the control of the 
Egyptian administration by foreigners 
and the military movement that has for 
its leader Arabi Pasha. From first to 
last Arabi has never said a word agairst 
the Control. On the contrary, in a 
Manifesto he issued early in these pro- 
ceedings, he admitted that the Control 
had been of immense material advan- 
tage to Egypt; and from first to last, 
throughout these proceedings, it will be 
found that his object, as tested by the 
result of his proceedings, has been to 
secure personal advantage for himself 
and his abettors. Let me follow that 
out fora moment. In February, 1881, 
the first military riots took place. What 
was their object? What view was put 
forward as justifying them? They had 
nothing to do with the increase of liberty 
in Egypt, with Constitutional reforms, 
or the Dual Control. But in connec- 
tion with them a claim was made for 
the dismissal of an unpopular Minis- 
ter of War, and a protest was made 
against the promotion of certain Circas- 
sians to the detriment of Egyptians. 
That riot, being successful, was followed 
almost immediately by an increase in 
the Army charge to the extent of some- 
thing like £50,000 a-year. Again, in 
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September, when the second military 
riot took place, the chief object insisted 
upon by Arabi Bey and the mutinous 
colonels was an increase in the Army 
from 12,000 to 15,000 men, and that 
riot was almost immediately followed by 
an increase in the Army charges. The 
demand was for an increase of £280,000 
in the Estimates; but that was finally 
compromised, and an actual increase 
made of £120,000 per annum. Then, in 
March, when another demonstration was 
threatened, the personal character of this 
conspiracy was still more clearly shown, 
for its object was to secure the promotion 
of a number of lieutenant colonels with- 
out the examination demanded by law— 
the object was to secure the promotion of 
men who could not pass the examination; 
and no words were uttered at that time, 
or at any other time, as to any Constitu- 
tional reform being required. And so 
the result of the movement up to the 
time of the bombardment was this— 
that 560 officers had been promoted, the 
numbers of the Army had been increased, 
and the Military Estimates had been en- 
larged by something like £200,000 per 
annum, while all the military oppo- 
nents or rivals of Arabi had been pro- 
scribed, and some of them banished. 
These were the only reforms promoted 
by Arabi Bey, whose action is now repre- 
sented as a great National movement. 
If there is any doubt whatever remain- 
ing as to the position of this man, I 
think the Papers will show what is the 
opinion of the most intelligent Natives 
about him. There is, for instance, on 
record the opinion of Cherif Pasha, the 
most able, the most intelligent, and the 
most courageous of Egyptian statesmen. 
He accepted Office at the request, in the 
first instance, of the Army and Arabi 
Pasha ; but with the greatest reluctance, 
well knowing that with a mutinous sol- 
diery the situation would necessarily be- 
come intolerable. Accordingly, a short 
time afterwards he found himself in 
opposition to the Army, and the same 
Army which had promised obedience to 
him demanded his subsequent with- 
drawal and retirement. Then, at that 
period, there was an interesting conver- 
sation reported of Sir Edward Malet with 
the then Minister of Egyptian Foreign 
Affairs, Mustapha Pasha, who was sup- 
poset fo be a creature of Arabi, and who 

eclared in March that the condition of 
things had become intolerable, that the 
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promotions made in the Army would 
only lead to further discontent and fur- 
ther promotions, and that settled govern- 
ment, under the circumstances, was 
hardly to be hoped for. Lastly, in May, 
Sultan Pasha, the President of the 
Notables, is reported as havingdemanded 
the retirement of the military leaders, 
and the withdrawal of Arabi from power. 
Subsequently, Arabi returned to power, 
not as leader of the National movement, 
but in opposition to the Chamber of 
Notables, the most representative body 
in Egypt, and in opposition also to the 
Khedive and the Sultan. My hon. Friend 
went on to say that the Government made 
three cardinal errors in the course of 
their policy, and that the first of these 
was the Dual Note; the second, what 
my hon. Friend called the Ultimatum of 
the Consuls General ; and the third, the 
sending of the Fleet. But I say that all 
these things hang together. The judg- 
ment of the Committee upon them will, 
of course, be influenced by the view they 
take of the situation. If my hon. Friend is 
right that it would be just and expedient 
to withdraw altogether from Egyptian 
affairs, to leave Egypt to anarchy, and 
to run the grave and serious risk of the 
interruption of the Suez Canal, and of 
danger to the lives and property of 
European and other subjects, then, of 
course, these three steps in the Govern- 
ment policy must be condemned. On 
the contrary, if it is evident to the 
Committee now, as it was evident 
to the Government after the mili- 
tary riots which had taken place, 
that some kind of interference was 
necessary if British interests were to 
be protected, then these were three 
steps which are easily to be justified. 
The Dual Note did not go further in 
principle than Lord Granville’s despatch 
of the 4th of November, to which refer- 
ence has already been made. That de- 
spatch was received with universal ap- 
proval, not only by the Great Powers, 
but also in Egypt; and the Dual Note 
only put in another form the views which 
it expressed, and promised what at that 
time the Government were determined 
to afford—namely, the influence of this 
country in support of the Khedive against 
a military adventurer who was threaten- 
ing his authority. Then the Ultimatum 
was described by my hon. Friend as the 
most monstrous demand ever made upon 
an independent Government. I have 
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already pointed out that this so-called 
monstrous demand was originally the 
demand, not of the English Government, 
but of the Representative Chamber of 
Egyptian Notables; and as to the send- 
ing of the Fleet at the time it was sent, 
in view of the dangers which were 
threatening British and other European 
people in Egypt, I say that the Go- 
vernment would have been open to the 
severest condemnation unless that step 
had been taken by them. When my 
hon. Friend declares that the sending of 
the Fleet was the sole cause of the dis- 
aster which has since happened, I think 
he has not studied the Papers with suffi- 
cient care. Those Papers would have 
shown him that long before the Fleet 
was sent information was in the hands 
of the British Government that anarchy 
was rife in the Province. This informa- 
tion came to us, in the first instance, from 
our Agents in Egypt. My hon. Friend 
is disposed to distrust everything that 
comes from British Agents ; but the Go- 
vernment do not share this distrust, and 
they relied on the information which 
they received as to the attempts made to 
rouse the fanaticism of the people, and 
as to the probability of general anarchy 
in Egypt if effectual measures were not 
taken to prevent it. And I do not 
doubt, if the Fleet had not been sent, 
that the loss of life, great as it un- 
doubtedly is, would have been very much 
more serious. I hope my hon. Friend 
will receive what I say as being said 
with perfect sincerity. The Government 
have not entered upon this business with- 
out a full sense of its gravity, without a 
sense of the deep responsibility which 
their action casts upon them, and with- 
out the greatest possible reluctance. But 
there was a duty thrown upon Europe 
and upon Turkey, but primarily upon 
this country, to see that all the inte- 
rests which had been created and which 
existed in Egypt should not be put in 
danger by a military revolt which it was 
in our power to put down. We have 
thought it our duty to interfere, and we 
have interfered with the sole purpose of 
putting down this military revolt, and of 
liberating in this way the National senti- 
ment, to whose free expression we shall 
be prepared to give the most serious 
consideration. When those duties are 
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accomplished we shall retire, having 
sought and having claimed no selfish 
advantage for ourselves. 
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Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: I do 
not think that any Member of this Com- 
mittee can possibly conceal from himself 
the occasion on which we are at the pre- 
sent moment assembled. We have be- 
fore us the consideration of the military 
action of Her Majesty’s Government, 
taken upon what the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down has chosen 
to call the determination to put down 
military tyranny in Egypt. I do not in 
the least quarrel with the way in which 
he has described that action; but, at the 
same time, we cannot conceal from our-. 
selves that we have entered upon a very 
grave undertaking. It is impossible for 
us to enter upon that task with a light 
heart, because, when once the sword has 
been drawn, we know not, considering 
what has occurred in Europe and what 
may occur hereafter, when that sword 
can be again sheathed. Now, there are 
two sentiments expressed in the speech 
of the hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil 
(Mr. Richard) with which, although we 
have probably arrived at our conclusions, 
for different reasons I entirely agree. I 
agree with him in feeling the greatest 
surprise and pain at the action which 
Her Majesty’s Government have taken. 
The other conclusion I agree with is one 
which relates to a fact which Her 
Majesty’s Government have not con 
sidered, and which I think they ought 
to have considered, in the course of 
these transactions; and that is that 
we (the English) were, before these 
transactions took place, on good terms 
with all the people of Egypt, and 
that the people of Egypt looked up to 
us more than to any other European 
Power. I am afraid it will be a long 
time before we can restore those good 
relations with the Egyptian people, 
which, up to the period I speak of, so 
happily existed. But I am very glad to 
hear from Her Majesty’s Government 
that, at all events, they recognize the 
vast interests which we have in Egypt. 
Those interests seem to me to be almost 
paramount, and the despatch of Lord 
Granville contains the statement, with 
which I agree, that— 

“The situation of Egypt on the most direct 
maritime route between England and her 
Indian Possessions and Australian Colonies 
gives to this country a special interest in Egyp- 
tian affairs. In addition to this British capital 
and industry have been largely employed in the 
introduction into Egypt of the great works of 
modern improvement, and a large British com- 
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munity is resident in the country. Its pros- 
perity cannot be affected without involving the 
material welfare of many British subjects.” 
This sentence of the despatch has been 
substantiated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down, and I think 
we cannot attach too much force toit. If 
the Committee will allow me, I should 
like to recall one sentence of what is now 
a famous despatch written by the late 
Government on the 6th of May, 1877, 
in which they showed, at all events, that 
they were perfectly well aware of the 
enormous interest that this country had 
in Egypt in connection with the Suez 
Canal. The words of the despatch, which 
has now become an historical document, 
are these— 
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“Foremost amongst British interests is the 
necessity of keeping open uninjured and un- 
interrupted the communication between Europe 
and the East by the Suez Canal; and to blockade 
or otherwise interfere with the Canal and its 
approaches could not be regarded by the Govern- 
ment in any other light than that of a menace to 
India and a grave injury to the commerce of the 
world ;” 


and it was added that— 


“Such a course could not be consistent with 
the maintenance by them of a passive neutrality. 
Moreover, the maritime interests of the world 
were so largely involved in Egypt that an 
attack on the Canal could scarcely be regarded 
without concern by the neutral Powers, and 
certainly not by England.” 


These are not English interests, they are 
world-wide interests, and we are so inti- 
mately connected with them that it is 
our duty to see that the interests of the 
civilized world are kept safe from the 
anarchy and the state of terrorism de- 
scribed by the right hon: Gentleman 
who has just sat down. I very much 
regret that the question, upon which I 
should not have said one word, as to 
whether the original blame in this 
matter rested with one Government or 
another, has been introduced into this 
discussion. In this respect I shall not 
follow the example of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister. But I 
cannot help saying that the question he 
raised in 1876 was one of small im- 
portance comparatively, and. that his 
speech which has been referred to was 
made in 1876, and not in 1879, as he 
seemed to wish to represent to my hon. 
Friend behind me. If anyone will 
read it I think he will say it is simply a 
haphazard speech of the moment, and 
that it is not to be considered as a 
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prophecy. But coming to the year 1879, 
when—although the right hon. Gentle- 
man says that 1876 saw the ground- 
work of our policy laid—the famous step 
was taken, you will not find that the 
Prime Minister can quote any speech of 
his in that year in which he is able to 
say that he foretold anything which is 
supposed to have come from the action 
taken at that time. Yet, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had given warnings in 
1876, when a small matter was before 
the House, and if he really thought that 
the groundwork of British policy, and 
of the threatened complications, was then 
laid, it would surely have been his duty 
in 1879 to have repeated those warnings 
in every possible form and shape. But 
he allowed everything to pass without a 
word. I will now pass from that matter, 
being quite content to allow the case to 
rest on the acceptance by the whole of 
Europe of what took place in 1879, as 
described in the despatch of Lord Gran- 
ville to Lord Dufferin of the 11th of this 
month. His words were— 


‘* A declaration was at the same time signed 
by the Representatives of England, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, and France, engaging to accept 
the decisions of the Commission, and agreeing 
that the law to be framed on its recommenda- 
tions should be recognized as obligatory in the 
International Tribunals.” 


And if we go a step further in the 
despatch we shall find Lord Granville 


saylng— 


“Tt was undoubtedly working well for the ma- 
terial prosperity of the country, and promised to 
do so for the future. Her Majesty's Government 
accepted it as a fact, and gave it their unre- 
served support.” 


Hon. Members may be quite sure the 
Government would not have done that 
if they had not thought the system in- 
troduced by the action of their Prede- 
cessors was working well. I hope, before 
the debate closes, we may hear the 
Prime Minister backing up the doctrines 
which fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
not only on this point, but on a great 
many others also. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that this arrangement had 
undoubtedly had a beneficial result in 
Egypt—that there had been no extortion 
since it was in operation, and that it had 
worked an enormous amount of good to 
the inhabitants of the country ; and with 
the acceptance of the arrangement by 
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the Powers of Europe, by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and by the President of 
the Board of Trade, I am content to 
leave all the frivolous arguments as to 
what occurred in 1876 and 1879, and to 
pass on to much graver matter. The 
question we have to discuss at the pre- 
sent moment is as to whether the action 
of Her Majesty’s Government has really 
been conducive to the prosperity of 
Egypt, to the peace of the world, and 
to the interests of the Empire? The 
burden of proof in this matter lies upon 
Her Majesty’s Government. The situa- 
tion of Egypt when they came into 
Office, by their own confession, was per- 
fectly healthy; they had no fault what- 
ever to find with it, they uttered no 
word of condemnation of what their 
Predecessors had done, and they des- 
cried no cloud in the future. But what 
is the state of Egypt at the present 
moment? Our interests there are, prac- 
tically, in the greatest possible danger ; 
lives have been sacrificed, and property 
lost to an extent to which I need not 
now allude, and a state of anarchy has 
arisen which will with great difficulty 
be put an end to, and I charge this 
upon Her Majesty’s Government as the 
result of the action they have chosen to 
take. It is through their want of fore- 
sight that they have allowed affairs in 
Egypt to drift into their present position, 
and I believe they have done this be- 
cause there has been in their Councils 
disunion, and, consequently, in their 
action weakness and vacillation. They 
have never been able, it seems to me, 
to make up their minds whether they 
would maintain strict union with France 
throughout, or whether they would leave 
France and apply to Turkey. France, 
as everyone knows, is completely op- 
posed to Turkish intervention, and there 
was a broad line of distinction between 
the policy of the English Government 
and that of the Government of France 
on this one point—that is to say, the 
English Government were throughout the 
negotiations wishing, if it could possibly 
be managed, that the Turks should come 
in as the Sovereign Power in order to set 
matters in Egypt right. On the other 
hand, the French Government said they 
were always opposed to intervention; but 
that of all interventions the intervention 
of Turkey was the worst. The Prime 
Minister told us last night that the great 
anxiety of the Government was that we 
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should not be isolated, and that any 
action they might take should be taken 
in concert with the Powers of Europe, 
or, at all events, with France. What 
has been the result? They have got a 
Conference, and the result of that Con- 
ference is what the Prime Minister calls 
a ‘‘negative advantage,” which means 
that the Powers themselves are not 
willing to be parties to military action 
in Egypt, and that we are, therefore, 
isolated from them. But the Govern- 
ment. had another policy. They said if 
the Great Powers will not interfere they 
may give a mandate to some Power to 
act for them. But, unfortunately, they 
have not been able to arrive at that con- 
clusion. We have it from the right 
hon. Gentleman that the Powers re- 
fused to issue. a mandate to any Power 
to exercise military action. And then 
he goes on to say that, at all events, he 
has this entire satisfaction—that they 
have the moral support and concurrence 
of Europe in the policy they are pursu- 
ing. If that is all the result obtained 
from this great Conference, it is a very 
small one. It may be very satisfactory 
to know that the Great Powers are not 
going to quarrel with us over what we 
are fighting about ; but if that is all we 
are to have for our delay and trouble, 
it is not very much. The Prime Minis- 
ter goes on to say—‘ We have great 
hopes of getting France to join us;” 
but the result is that we are as badly off 
with her as with anybody else. We 
have the declaration made only yester- 
day that France, so far as she is con- 
cerned, holds herself prepared — for 
what? Why, to guarantee with us the 
free use and safety of the Suez Canal. 
But that is altogether beside the ques- 
tion ; indeed, it was expressly excluded 
by the Prime Minister himself, so far 
as the Conference was concerned. We 
are not, then, entitled to look to France 
now for any individual or material con- 
currence in Egypt beyond this matter 
of the safety of the Suez Canal, so that 
the result of all the negotiations which 
have been carried on for so long a time 
is this—that, so far as we know, we 
are left absolutely isolated to take our 
own action alone. We have, then, suf- 
fered all the consequences of the delay 
which has taken place; but, by inde- 
pendent action long ago, we might have 
put a stop to the whole proceedings, 
without the loss of a single life or of 
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any treasure. If we had simply put 
our foot down months ago, we might, I 
say, have stopped all this. The result 
of the want of firmness of the Govern- 
ment, of their want of decision, of their 
vacillation, of their weakness, is that 
we are now left in a perfect state of iso- 
lation to carry on this war in Egypt— 
to put down this military anarchy; and 
we know not how many complications 
may arise when once the sword is drawn. 
I do not wish to detain the Committee ; 
but there are one or two points which I 
must touch upon, because they are broad 
points, which ought to be remembered. 
If this has been the view of the Govern- 
ment hitherto, I want to know why it 
was that they consented, so early as the 
month of January, to present this Dual 
Note with France? There is no doubt 
that an assurance has been given of 
what is called ‘‘sympathy and sup- 
port’’ to the Khedive. That has been 
given in all kinds of despatches. But 
the Government tell us that this Dual 
Note, given in January, is of an extra- 
ordinary character ; and they say them- 
selves that the considerations which in- 
duced Her Majesty’s Government to 
join in the Note are indicated in the 
document itself; and they believed that 
the announcement on the part of the 
two Governments of ‘‘a firm determi- 
nation’”’—(I hope the Committee will 
lay a considerable stress on that word 
“‘ firm,” for it is rather an extraordinary 
word)—of ‘a firm determination” to 
support the Khedive and the proper 
authority, might have had the effect of 
averting the danger with which that 
authority seemed to be threatened. If 
the status quo was menaced, those people 
who chose to menace it would find Eng- 
land and France arrayed against them. 
That is a strong assertion to make for 
England and France. Turkey had not 
been asked ; it was a Dual Note, not a 
Treble Note. It was to be the duty of 
England and France, if the status quo 
was menaced in any way, to array them- 
selves against anybody who menaced it. 
An extraordinary occurrence took place 
immediately afterwards. It was quite 
evident that after the Note had been 
presented there was some hesitation and 
misgivings within the Government as to 
what they had done. How it arose I 
cannot say; but a curious conversation 
occurred between Lord Lyons and M. 
Gambetta, which is well worthy of close 
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consideration, for M. Gambetta pointed 
out, somehow or other, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government wanted to explain 
away the Note which they had given, 
and M. Gambetta felt—I suppose at that 
time his courage was screwed up—he 
felt very much annoyed at that, and 
said— 

‘Tf you explain that away the whole value 
of the Note will be gone, and we shall have to 
write a new one.” 

He begged Lord Lyons, in words which 
cannot be mistaken, that the Govern- 
ment should give no explanation of the 
Note whatever, and that they should let 
it go out in its bare integrity as it was. 
But what happened? I suppose there 
were occasions on which the Cabinet 
had their differences. Later on, cer- 
tainly, I do not know how it came to 
pass, but the whole of Europe under- 
stood the Note as any rational man who 
read it would have understood it, that 
if the stafus quo was menaced, material 
support would be given to the Khedive 
to hold him in his position. But was 
that the real interpretation? Nothing 
of the kind. No material support was 
for a moment suggested, but only moral 
support, which was supposed to be quite 
as effectual ; and there was nothing more 
meant in that Dual Note of the month 
of January than was meant in that most 
innocent despatch of the 4th of May; 
Europe must have been extremely as- 
tonished at that. An explanation never 
was given to the Khedive at all—he was 
left alone with the understanding that 
that Note really meant what it said, 
and that the Government said what they 
meant when they wrote it. That led the 
Khedive to go on trusting implicitly in 
the assurances of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and must have largely influenced 
his conduct, for the Khedive, as the 
Prime Minister has himself stated, has 
behaved most loyally and truly through- 
out to Her Majesty’s Government. Mat- 
ters now go on rapidly, and we find 
M. Gambetta saying what would be the 
direct consequence if any explanation of 
the Note was offered. He says, and the 
words are very remarkable—‘“ You will 
swell the arrogance of those who are 
opposed to you ’’—swell the arrogance, 
that is, of Arabi Bey. And the arro- 
gance of Arabi Bey certainly did swell, 
until it has now swollen to a very con- 
siderable extent indeed. Matters con- 
tinued to go on, and the Government 
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had warnings given to them by a great 
many people. Sir Edward Malet gave 
them a great many warnings, and he 
implored them to let it be known that 
they were going to do something—I 
now come to the month of May—and 
to let it be known, at all events to 
Turkey, that England would interfere. 
He writes again on the 23rd, and 
says— 
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“The present situation, which is so grave, 
arises from the belief that the Powers will not 
interfere, and that France will not allow Turkey 
to interfere. For Heaven’s sake, do something 
to dispel this illusion. If you are going to in- 
terfere let them know it.” 


But the great mischief that has hap- 
pened is that you have encouraged the 
belief among the disturbed population 
of Egypt that whatever they did you 
would not interfere. That is conduct 
which I deplore as utterly unworthy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. The Go- 
vernment were aware of it, and they soon 
found the difficulty in which they were 
placed. They knew they had written 
that Note, and they implored France, in 
a letter of a most extraordinary cha- 
racter, to act with them. They said— 
“We have great practical reason to act to- 
gether in this matter— whatever happens do 
not sacrifice the great advantage which we 
have got from our joining on this point.” 
But you do not want the matter to be 
known—you insist on secrecy—a secrecy 
which you know must be exploded in a 
few months. They knew the whole 
difficulty they were in, and they im- 
plored France to relieve them from it; 
but they had not the moral courage to 
break from France, or, at all events, to 
tell her, and let it be known what they 
really meant to do. What happened 
then? That was in May, and you then 
have that most deplorable despatch that 
was ever addressed to a British Govern- 
ment from their Consul at Alexandria. 
I will not read it again, but it described 
the deplorable state of Alexandria, and 
begged and implored assistance. [Mr. 
GiapstonE: We sent it.] The Prime 
Minister says they sent it; but I say 
they did not—not adequate assistance. 
What did you do? You sent a Joint 
Note, and the story of that Note is very 
curious. Some suspicion had gone 
abroad that at last the English people 
would do something more than was ex- 
pected, and by the full authority of the 
Government a Dual Note again was 
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presented. That Note, I am bound to 
say, in the most positive terms, demanded 
nothing short of the exile of Arabi from 
Egypt altogether with his rank and pay ; 
and it went on to set forth that if he was 
not banished the English and French 
Governments would insist on their con- 
ditions being fulfilled. Now, can you 
conceive a stronger point than this—that 
this great English Government, nga 
sent one Note, and not having acte 
upon it, should again insist in still 
stronger terms, and say—‘ If this con- 
dition is not fulfilled, we shall insist 
upon its fulfilment?’’ The only conclu- 
sion I can come to is that the Egyptian— 
Arabi himself—well remembering the 
fact that Her Majesty’s Government had 
spoken out before, but had not acted, 
thought he knew exactly with whom he 
was dealing, and came to the conclusion - 
that the second Note meant no more 
than the first. He believed, no doubt, 
that he and his friends had only to stay 
in their position, and to go on with their 
arrogance swelling, and that the English 
Government would stand by with their 
arms folded doing nothing. That is 
exactly what they did, and they are 
much to blame. They ought never to 
have written either of those Notes unless 
they meant them to be backed up, and I 
have never heard a word of explanation 
upon that point. Either they meant 
what they said, or they said what they 
did not mean; and if they said what 
they did not mean, I say distinctly that 
that is not the sort of action which any 
English Government ought to hold out 
to the country. Many of our troubles 
have started from that point, and what 
is the result of the whole story? No- 
thing was done; and then came that 
terrible massacre. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade has told us, for the first time, 
that it was not a massacre, because we 
are to believe some newspaper telegrams 
which appeared in Zhe Times saying 
that only a few people had been killed. 
Only to-day I asked a Question of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs about a newspaper story of an- 
other massacre elsewhere; and he said 
we were not to take newspaper para- 
graphs when they talked of massacres, 
because they were all wrong. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I think there 
is some confusion here. I was not 
speaking of the undoubted massacre of 
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June 11th, but of the events subsequent 
to the bombardment. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Then 
that will do equally well for my argu- 
ment at the present moment. It backs 
up my argumert that there was a 
massacre on the 11th of June. I mis- 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
when he referred to one massacre. The 
fact is there have been so many, and I 
thought he was referring to that of the 
11th of June. There was, then, an un- 
doubted massacre on the 11th of June. 
There can be no doubt about that—I see 
the Prime Minister smiling; but this is 
not a matter about which a single smile 
ought to come from an English Minis- 
ter—it is not a question on which a 
single smile ought to pass across the 
face of an English Minister. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I smiled at the 
errors of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: Even if 
I have made an error, which I deny, 
this is not a matter on which a smile 
ought to be produced by a British Minis- 
ter. The question is far too grave—it 
is far graver than the massacres in Bul- 
garia. Does not the right hon. Gentle- 
man believe in the massacre of the 11th 
of June—in the terrible horrors which 
passed through the whole City of Alex- 
andria on that day, when life and pro- 
perty were both destroyed? That is a 
state of things into which we have been 
brought entirely by the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The massacre 
of the 11th of June did take place—I 
observe that the right hon. Gentleman 
still smiles—and the British Consul was 
insulted and wounded ; and though we 
are going to ask some day that repara- 
tion shall be made, none has been made 
as yet. That was the state of affairs onthe 
llth of June; but whatis the case now ? 
The arrogance of Arabi has certainly 
swelled to vast dimensions; and not only 
has he ignored the Khedive, but the 
authority of the Sultan as well; and yet 
he is allowed to go free. We had warn- 
ing from our Admiral that forts were 
being built in opposition to our ships. 
We requested that their erection might 
be stopped: it was stopped for a time; 
but soon it went on again, more forts 
were built, and our ships, which were 
sent there, as I understand, as a refuge 
for British subjects and Europeans who 
might be there in need of help, were no 
longer safe at their moorings in the 
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Harbour of Alexandria. We were put 
to all this trouble entirely through the 
action of the Government, which made 
it necessary either that our ships must 
run away, or that there must be a bom- 
bardment of the town. [Mr. Guapstonz : 
Of the forts.] Of the forts I mean. 
Nobody accuses the Government of 
wishing to bombard the town. If the 
action of the Government had been much 
firmer, none of these efforts would have 
been necessary. I hope the right hon. 
Gentleman will not smile upon this 
point. If the Ministry had shown a firm 
determination that-the forts should not 
be built, they had the power to prevent 
it; but it was not until those forts became 
real dangers that they took effective steps 
to prevent it, and we know the mischief 
that has happened since. The events of 
the 11th of June had shadowed out to the 
Government that there were not troops 
enough, and that if the bombardment did 
take place it would be fullowed by mas. 
sacre. In consequence of the despatch of 
the 30th of May we did take steps to pre- 
vent massacre, but we did it only by 
halves ; and this, at all events, may be de- 
pended upon—that if we had only sent 
more troops the Admiral would have 
made use of them. He did not confine 
himself to the 300 he had before, but he 
used all the forces at hiscommand ; and 
I must hold the Government respon- 
sible, to a great extent, for the massacre 
which did take place. Now, I want to 
know—and it would be extremely in- 
teresting to have it cleared up—why it 
was that at that point, afterthe bombard- 
ment, and as soon as the massacre was 
heard of, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) left the 
Government? It was such a curious 
point at which to leave. He approves 
the bombardment, lights the match, and 
after it is all over he changes his mind, 
and immediately runsaway. That must 
mean one of two things. Either he re- 
pents the action he took, or there were 
great dissensions in the Cabinet before 
that action was taken. It is: clear that 
when the orders for the bombardment 
were given, that meant war. Why did 
he stay and give those orders for war, 
or, having given them, why did he not 
stay and bear the brunt of the conse- 
quences? We have never heard any 
explanation from him on that point; 
but we are thoroughly entitled to have 
ample explanation before the debate is 
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over, because it might show that through- 
out all the previous conduct of the Go. 
vernment there have been great dis- 
sensions in the Cabinet as to whether 
action should or should not be taken. 
However, at last, we are compelled to 
go to war, and the Prime Minister comes 
down and asks for a Vote of Credit. He 
knows quite well that when a Minister 
comes down and demands a Vote of 
Credit on such a matter, that Vote will 
be given to him, and that fact neces- 
sarily deprives the debate of some of the 
interest it ought to have. But there is 
one question I would like to ask. We 
are told that this Vote of Credit is suffi- 
cient only for three months, and we very 
much want to know whether the Govern- 
ment calculate that the war, or whatever 
it may be called, will only last three 
months, or whether at the end of that 
period we are likely to be asked for more 
money ? We were told that on Saturday 
the Prime Minister would give us a full 
account of the amount of the Vote of 
Credit; but he did not appear in his 
place on that day. Of course, we all 
know what his engagements are, and 
after a good deal of questioning we did 
get from the Secretary of State for War 
the announcement that we were going 
to be asked for £1,300,000, of which 
sum £900,000 was to be for the Army, 
and £400,000 for the Navy. We went 
away thoroughly satisfied that that was 
all that would be required, even though 
we thought the sum so small that we 
were almost tempted to ask whether 
there were not any shillings or pence in 
the calculations. But in the middle of 
the day an error of £1,000,000 was dis- 
covered. It was not £1,300,000, but 
£2,300,000, that was required. We were 
tempted to ask how it was, if the Cabi- 
net had decided on the sum, that a 
Cabinet Minister should make such a 
difference between his announcement 
at 12 and his announcement at 2 or 
3 o’clock, when the other £1,000,000 
was added? We should have thought 
very little about, and might have ima- 
gined that there had been a mistake 
about, the amount for the Navy, had it 
not been that the Prime Minister told 
us yesterday that, of the £1,400,000 
which is nominally for the Navy, no 
less than £1,200,000 is really for the 
Army—for the transport of troops. How, 
then, was it that the Secretary of State 
for War was not aware of the sum? 
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That wants explanation. [Mr. Grap- 
STONE: It is taken for the Navy.] Yes; 
but for Army purposes. The Secretary 
of State for War must have known that, 
in addition to the £900,000 required for 
the Army proper, no less than £1,200,000 
of the balance was required for trans- 
port or other Army purposes. We can- 
not help thinking that a great deal of 
money has been spent already, and that 
the Government have undertaken a 
greater task than they are aware of, 
and have not laid before the House any- 
thing like the expenses which they will 
be asked for before the war is over. I 
believe they have totally miscalculated 
what the war is to be, and what it is to 
cost, and that they have now only asked 
the House for a first instalment of that 
cost. We have unhappily been brought 
into this war by the incaution, the vacil- 
lation, and the want of concert of Her 
Majesty’s Government. [Mr. MunDELLA: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentle- 
man says “‘ Hear, hear!” but he is not 
a Member of the Cabinet, nor can he 
tell us why the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster has separated himself from 
the Prime Minister, especially at so 
peculiar a point. Although we shall 
readily vote the amount now asked for, 
we shall hold the Government respon- 
sible for this war, because we believe it 
is entirely owing to their action that 
there has been any occasion for the Vote 
of Credit at all. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’”’—(r. 
Hugh Shield.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE expressed a hope 
that the debate would be allowed to 
finish to-morrow. Hon. Gentlemenshould 
remember that every day added to the 
debate was a day added to the Session. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES AND 
ASSURANCE BILL.—[Brtz 190.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FAWCETT said, it would not 
be necessary for him to keep the House 
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more than a few minutes in moving the 
second reading of this Bill. The Bill 
simply embodied the unanimous pro- 
posals of a Select Committee appointed 
at the commencement of the Session. 
That Committee was a representative 
one, embracing Representatives not only 
of each Party, but of almost every sec- 
tion in the House. Although the Bill 
embodied the unanimous proposals of 
that Committee, he found that there 
was one portion of the Bill to which 
considerable objection was raised, and 
that was a proposal to increase the 
maximum of insurance to £200, and 
make the maximum of annuities £200 
also. Although he was extremely re- 
luctant to relinquish that portion of the 
Bill, which was unanimously approved 
of by the Committee, he felt that at that 
period of the Session it would be per- 
fectly useless to persevere with the pro- 
vision in face of the opposition with 
which he had tocontend. Therefore, as 
he had already stated, if he was allowed 
to get into Committee on the Bill, he 
would himself propose to alter the maxi- 
mum of insurance and annuities to £100; 
and, if the Bill was now read a second 
time, he had Amendments which could 
be at once placed on the Paper. He 
thought hon. Members interested in the 
subject would see that he had faithfully 
carried out his promise. There was an- 
other portion of the Bill which was 
objected to by the bankers — namely, 
Clause 7; and it had been suggested, by 
a Circular which the country bankers 
had issued, that the Government were 
proposing, by a side-wind, to raise the 
amount allowed to be annually deposited 
in the Post Office Savings Banks. No- 
thing was further from his intention 
than that. He felt strongly that if the 
limit of the Savings’ Banks’ deposits 
was to be increased, it ought to be in- 
creased in an open and intelligent way, 
and not by a side-wind. But, to re- 
move all doubts on the point, he had 
prepared an Amendment to Clause 7, 
which, he believed, would completely 
remove the objection of the bankers 
to this provision. If it did not, he 
should be ready to adopt any sugges- 
tion with the object of carrying out 
more fully their wishes on the subject. 
He hoped that those remarks would 
show that he had been anxious, as far 
as possible, to meet the wishes of those 
who objected to the Bill. 


Mr. Fawcett 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Fawcett.) 


Mr. WARTON said, as the hon. 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. 
Fowler) and himself had felt it their 
duty to oppose the Bill in its original 
state, he was exceedingly obliged to the 
Postmaster General for the considera- 
tion he had given to their objections, 
because, in its original state, the Bill 
seemed to interfere with the Insurance 
Companies, and to put a considerable 
risk on the Exchequer, inasmuch as the 
amount by which it was proposed to 
alter the annuities was very consider- 
able. He was also obliged to him with 
regard to the objections raised by the 
country bankers. But he had to make 
a practical suggestion, and that was 
that, if the opposition was withdrawn to 
the Bill, the right hon. Gentleman would 
give some time, three or four days say, 
for the consideration of the Amendments 
which he had now proposed in regard to 
bankers and Insurance Companies. He 
made this proposal in perfect good faith 
and with the best intentions, and wished 
to offer no opposition to the Bill. 


Means. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, in addition to the 
Duties of Income Tax to be granted in con- 
formity with the Resolution of the twenty. 
fourth day of April last, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two, in respect of all 
Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or de- 
scribed as chargeable in the Act of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of Her Majesty’s reign, 
chapter thirty-four, the following Duties of 
Income Tax (that is to say) : 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C), (D), or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of One Penny Halfpenny ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
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tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act,— 
In England, the Duty of Three Far- 
things ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Five-eighths of a 
Penny ; 
Provided always, That where any Dividends, 
Interest, or other annual Profits or Gains are 
due or payable, half-yearly or quarterly, in the 
course of the said year, the first half-yearly 
payment, and the first two quarterly payments 
shall be deemed to have been or to be charge- 
able with the Duty of Five Pence, and the 
other half-yearly payment and the two other 
quarterly payments shall be deemed to be 
chargeable with the Duty of Eight Pence. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee to sit again To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—27 0 > — 


ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. SHaw Lerevne, Bill to 
amend the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Mr. SHaw 
Lerevre and Secretary Sir Witt1am Har- 
COURT. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 255.] 


NAVY (H.M.8. ‘‘ INFLEXIBLE”’). 


Return ordered, “showing the estimated and 
actual cost of building and completing for Sea 
service H.M.S. ‘ Inflexible.’’’—(M7. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Return presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 306.] 


NAVY (SHIPS’ ACCOUNT), 1882-3. 


Copy ordered, ‘‘of Account of the state of 
Ships in the Programme for 1882-3, showing 
where built; when launched; first cost; total 
cost of repairs up to taking ship in hand for 
present repair; dates when commissioned and 
paid off; stations on which employed; work 
done up to the present time; present condition 
and nature of repairs proposed now to be done 
(in continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 
406, of Session 1881) and of Ships now awaiting 
repair, with the date of their last commission.” 
—(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman.) 


Copy presented accordingly ; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. {No. 307.] 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS (COPE- 
LAND OR MEW ISLAND STATION). 


Return ordered, ‘‘of the further Correspon- 
dence, since the date of the last letter of the 
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last Return (20th day of February 1882, No. 
32), which ‘has taken place between the Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights, the proprietors of 
Mew Island, the Trinity House, Mr. John R. 
Wigham, the Board of Trade, and Professor 
Tyndal, respecting the improvements of the 
light on, and the establishment of a fog signal 
at, Copeland or Mew Island, and the adoption 
of gas instead of oil as a mears of illuminating 
that station.” —(Mr. Ewart.) 


(Military Operations). 


House adjourned at half after 
One o’cleck. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 26th July, 1882. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at a quarter past Two 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 26th July, 1882. 





MINUTES. ]—Surprity—considered in Committee 
—£2,300,000, Forces In THE MEDITERRANEAN 
(Vote of Credit)—x.pr. 

Ways anp Mrans—considered in Committee— 
Resolution [July 25] reported. 

Pustic Bitts—Committee—Agricultural Hold- 
ings, Notices of Removal (Scotland) * [5]— 


R.P. 
Withdrawn—Trusts (Scotland) [198]. 


QUESTION. 
0 — 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
PROTECTION OF THE SUEZ CANAL. 


Mr. NORWOOD asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, If he can assure 
the House that, in the steps about to be 
taken for the protection of the Suez 
Canal, there is no intention to interfere 
with its existing administration, nor to 
deprive the Canal of its position as a 
purely commercial undertaking ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
Question of my hon. Friend, I can as- 
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sure the House that in the steps now 
contemplated for the protection of the 
Suez Canal, the only object in view is 
the defence and security of the Canal 
and the freedom of passage through it ; 
and there is no question raised with re- 
spect to the administration of the Canal, 
its position as a commercial undertaking, 
or its international character. 


Army 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
orion 
ARMY RESERVE FORCE. 
CONSIDERATION OF HER MAJESTY’S 
MESSAGE, 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Her Majesty’s Message [25th July} 
considered. 


Message again read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I beg to 
move the Resolution which stands in 
my name, and which, I think, will be a 
proper introduction to the Motion which 
will be made by my right hon. Friend 
the Secretary of State for War. It is— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
most Gracious Message communicating to this 
House Her Majesty’s intention to cause Her 
Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her 
Majesty should think necessary, to be forth- 
with called out for permanent service.”’ 


Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL said, that it 
was unfortunate that the Secretary of 
State for War was not present, as he 
desired to ask him a question as to the 
number of men to be called out, and 
the term and conditions of their ser- 
vice? It was reported that men of six 
years’ service only were to be called out, 
and not the others. As far as he had 
becn able to judge of that, it was a very 
good plan. The younger men were not 
likely to have formed engagements in 
life such as older ones had. But even 
men of that young age sometimes did 
enter into matrimony ; and it would be 
right to know what sort of provision had 
been made for their wives under these 
circumstances ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the questions were most proper ques- 
tions to be put; but he doubted very 
much whether this was the opportunity. 
He thought it would be better to re. 
serve them until the Secretary of State 
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for War made his proposal. The sub- 
ject before the House now was simply 
an Address thanking Her Majesty for 
the communication She had made, and 
proposed nothing whatever for the ac- 
ceptance of the House ; and, indeed, it 
would be perfectly open to the House to 
decline to take any steps whatever in 
furtherance of that Message. 

Ste WILFRID LAWSON said, it 
certainly appeared to him that this Re- 
solution was in the nature of a war pro- 
ceeding, and he wished to ask a ques- 
tion of the Prime Minister, because that 
day fortnight the right hon. Gentleman 
stated to the House that this country 
was not at war with anyone. This Re- 
solution looked very much like entering 
on a course which might lead to war. 
He would like to know whether this 
country was at war; and, if so, whe- 
ther any declaration of war had been 
made ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I apprehend this 
is not the first or the tenth time in his- 
tory—I might say even within my own 
recollection — that military measures 
have been taken by this country without 
our being in a state of war. A state of 
war implies, in the first place, some 
recognized and organized Government 
against which that war is directed. It 
may be that when that Government is of 
a humble character, or very backward 
in civilization, even if it be an orga- 
nized Government, war is not always 
declared. I do not recollect pointedly ; 
but I do not have in remembrance our 
having declared war against tae King of 
Ashantee, when war was made upon 
him in 1873. With respect to the present 
state of things, war being a certain re- 
gularly constituted relation in the sense 
of International Law, I do not think 
the term is applicable to a state of 
things where we are moving against a 
military faction that is in actual rebel- 
lion against its lawful Government. The 
form which the movement assumes I 
take to be an interference, under the 
circumstances, on behalf of the legal 
Ruler against a portion of his subjects. 
But a state of war, I apprehend, in a 
legal sense, does not exist. I do not 
expect that this view of the matter will 
have any effect on my hon. Friend, be- 
cause military measures may be as de- 
cidedly taken as if a state of war had 
been regularly proclaimed, and as if we 
were dealing with parties against whom 
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a state of war might be declared in a 
legal manner. 

Siz STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
I may remind the House that on the 
last occasion when the Reserve Forces 
were called out we were not in a state 
of war. They were simply called out in 
view of an emergency. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Act of Par- 
liament provides for that—‘‘a state of 
great emergency.” 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he 
would put his Question to the Secretary 
of State for War on a future occasion. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF wished 
to know, with regard to the despatch of 
Turkish troops to Egypt, whether the 
Conference was to regulate the relations 
between the Turkish and British troops, 
and would decide who was to direct the 
operations of war; whether Sir Garnet 
Wolseley would be under the command 
of the Turkish Commander-in-Chief, or 
whether the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief would be under the command of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley? It was desirable 
that some arrangement should be made 
on that point; because it would be 
perfectly anomalous, after asking the 
Turkish troops to go to Egypt, for our 
troops to act independently of the wishes 
of their principal officers. On the other 
hand, he did not see how our operations 
could be subordinated to those of the 
Turkish Commander. It would be 
satisfactory to know whether that could 
not be arranged by a special Convention 
between the Turkish and English Go- 
vernments; or whether the Conference, 
by which the Concert of Europe was 
either to be kept up or liquidated, was 
to decide the mutual relations between 
the Turkish and the British troops ? 

Mr. ONSLOW: Before the Prime 
Minister answers that Question, I should 
like to ask whether the English Govern- 
ment are going to consent to Turkish 
troops being sent at all? After the 
preparations that we have been making, 
and after the considerable time taken by 
the Turkish Government to fall in with 
the demands of the Conference, I wish 
to ask the Government whether now, 
even at the eleventh hour, they will put 
their foot down and do what is necessary 
to restore law and order in Egypt by 
their own power alone? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. Friend 
is aware that the British Government, 
in conjunction with that of France, has 
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moved the Conference to request the de- 
spatch of Turkish troops on certain con- 
ditions. The Porte has now taken a 
step—it may be an important step—to- 
wards compliance with that request, in 
sending officers, as its organs, to the 
Conference to enter upon the discussion. 
But I am not aware that the Conference 
has yet received any definitive commu- 
nication from these organs of the Porte. 
None such, at least, have been made 
known to us. We have not received 
the terms and conditions upon which the 
Turkish troops are to be sent. With 
regard to the Questions of the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff), I think they are prema- 
ture, although they are very important, 
because no decision has yet been taken 
by the Sultan as to the request of the 
Conference, or as to the conditions by 
which that request is limited. There- 
fore, it would be quite premature on my 
part to enter in detail upon the consi- 
deration of this question. But I may 
say that unquestionably, viewing the 
friendly and perfectly independent re- 
lations between British measures and 
the action of the Conference, I hope the 
Questions of the hon. Gentleman, and 
my not answering them, will not be 
taken to give the smallest countenance 
to the supposition that the disposition of 
the British Force is to be under the 
control of the Turkish Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL said, he 
wished to make some observations which 
he believed would be more in Order now 
than if he postponed them until the 
Speaker left the Chair, and he trusted 
the House would grant him its indul- 
gence for a few moments. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
noble Lord that the Question immedi- 
ately before the House was that an 
humble Address should be presented, 
thanking Her Majesty for her gracious 
communication. The next Order of the 
Day for Supply would be an occasion 
on which the noble Lord would be more 
at liberty to enter into discussion. 

Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL said, with 
all due deference to the Speaker, he 
ventured to think the observations he 
had to make were more germane to the 
Question before the House than they 
would be on the Question of going into 
Committee of Supply. He had no wish 
to say anything which might conflict 
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with what he took to be the prevailing 
sentiments—at any rate, on that side of 
the House—that no obstacle and no im- 
pediment whatever should be imposed 
on the path of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to prevent them from carrying out, 
as soon as possible, the task which they 
had set themselves, and from bringing 
the war to a speedy termination. But as 
to the time at which this Message from 
the Crown was taken into considera- 
tion, he must say he thought the Go- 
vernment had laid themselves open to 
some criticism. He spoke with all defer- 
ence; but he ventured to say that the 
occasions in the history of this country 
had been rare when a Message from the 
Crown conveying an intimation of a 
‘state of emergency had been so long 
postponed, and deferred until the emer- 
gency had reached an acute stage. The 
Prime Minister, in answer to the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Baronet, just now said 
there had been many instances in the 
history of this country when they had 
been at war without a formal declara- 
tion of a state of war; but he ventured 
to say that was purely a technical argu- 
ment. They had to face the fact that the 
Government had taken steps which did 
commit this country to a war, and without 
the formal consent or the countenance 
of Parliament. He did not think it was 
a trivial fact with regard to which they 
should not be sensitive—they who sat 
on the Liberal side of the House—that 
they were asked to vote a Vote of 
Credit, and asked to take into conside- 
ration a Message from the Crown after, 
and only after, those events which had 
been brought about by the deliberate 
orders of Her Majesty’s Government to 
the English Admiral —events which 
committed this country to a war, which 
had absolutely compelled the Govern- 
ment to pursue a course of which the 
bombardment of Alexandria was only 
the first step, and which left Parliament 
absolutely no option but to grant what 
they demanded. It would be difficult 
to point to any historical event in the 
history of this country which more en- 
tirely committed the country to a war 
without the previous consultation of 
Parliament. He believed if the Go- 
vernment of Lord Beaconsfield had taken 
such a step as that of the bombardment 
of Alexandria, it would have been de- 
nounced in very strong and vigorous 
language by the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Prime Minister. The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs yester- 
day, with amazing frankness, said the 
Government only came to Parliament 
when they were absolutely compelled to 
doso. He (Lord Colin Campbell) thought 
that was a statement which, had it fallen 
from the late Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs during the late Ad- 
ministration, would have drawn from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter, or the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, some very strong obser- 
vations as to the supremacy and right of 
Parliament to control. The other day 
the Prime Minister referred to a great 
historical event which he (Lord Colin 
Campbell) should have thought would 
be the last the right hon. Gentleman 
would adduce as a precedent—namely, 
the Battle of Navarino. There were 
some very important distinctions be- 
tween the Battle of Navarino and the 
bombardment of Alexandria. In the 
first place, the Battle of Navarino was 
the outcome of an agreement between 
three Powers. It was the outcome of 
what they might call the Concert of 
Europe, and it was not the isolated ac- 
tion of England. In the next place, it 
was the outcome of orders not to bom- 
bard a seaport, not to destroy the 
Turkish Fleet, but to establish a block- 
ade. It was entirely unpremeditated ; 
it was brought about by an emergency 
that was not foreseen—namely, the fact 
that the Turkish Fleet had fired upon 
the Allied Squadrons. Thirdly, it put 
an end to a sanguinay struggle — it 
did not commence one. It secured the 
triumph of a really National Party with- 
out involving this country in a war. 
Fourthly, it was an incident in an inter- 
vention which had absolutely no justifi- 
cation in International Law. He did not 
speak without book. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary, who, as they all knew, was a great 
authority on International Law, had in- 
terposed in a speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, and re- 
minded him that a Conference was ac- 
tually sitting at Constantinople when the 
Battle of Navarino was fought. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The noble Lord is 
now referring to speeches made in Com- 
mittee of Supply on the Vote of Credit, 
and I must point out that the Motion 
before the House does not admit of a 
discussion of that kind. The Motion 
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before the House is an Address to the 
Crown. 

LorpCOLIN CAMPBELL apologized 
for travelling outside the Question be- 
fore the House. He would simply con- 
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of letters which bore the signature of 
‘‘ Historicus’’—an authority which he 
was sure the Prime Minister would at 
once acknowledge the great weight of. 
‘‘ Historicus” had said of the Battle of 
Navarino, that it was a “high act of 
policy, above and beyond the domain 
of law.” But it was a policy which 
had been endorsed by the general 
sentiments of this country. It was a 
policy which had obtained through a 
long course of years the tacit approval 
of Parliament. He would not trouble 
the House further now, but would only 
venture to repeat that he thought the 
Message from the Crown had been too 
long postponed; that the preparations 
had been too long deferred; that con- 
tingencies which had occurred might 
have been foreseen; and if they had 
made these preparations earlier they 
would have had more chance of seeing 
an early surrender on the part of the 
Egyptian troops, while they would have 
saved the people of Egypt much misery, 
and this country a large amount of 
cost. 


Motion agreed to. 


Resolved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for Her 
most Gracious Message communicating to this 
House Her Majesty’s intention to cause Her 
Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her 
Majesty should think necessary, to be forth- 
with called out for permanent service.—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 


To be presented by Privy Councillors. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked, assuming the 
debate to be finished to-day, what the 
course of Business would be ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE replied, that the 
Vote for the Men would be taken first ; 
then that for the money ; and after that 
would come on the Motion of the Secre- 
tary of State for India. 


SUPPLY—FORCES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN (VOTE OF CREDIT). 
[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Suprity—considered in Committee. 
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Question again proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred during the 
ear ending on the 31st day of March 1883, 
in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Mediterranean.’”’—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. HUGH SHIELD (who was very 
indistinctly heard) said, that the right 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) had made 
a searching criticism yesterday of the 
conduct of the Government. The debate 
had extended over a very wide field, and 
their conduct in a matter which must 
have been a most difficult business had 
been unsparingly criticized. The critics, 
however, had the very great advantage 
of being able to bring to their task the 
wisdom which proverbially came after 
the event. He had no intention of ask- 
ing the Committee to accompany him 
over the very wide field which had been 
opened out in the debate, nor into the 
conduct of the Government throughout 
the difficulties in Egypt, which had cul- 
minated in the terrible events of the 
llth of July. He confessed that ever 
since the military outbreaks of January 
and September, 1881, the state of things 
in Egypt had appeared to him like one 
of those nightmares which the conscious- 
ness of approaching peril brought about. 
But it ought to be remembered that the 
difficulties with which the Government 
had had to contend, and the misfortunes 
which had happened in Egypt, were 
mainly the result of the policy of the 
late Government, and arose from the 
loyalty with which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had abided by the engage- 
ments made for them by their Prede- 
cessors. It was somewhat remarkable 
that almost every hon. Member who had 
risen to address the Committee from the 
Conservative Benches had taunted the 
Government with the sacrifices they had 
made in order to abide by the Alliance 
which was bequeathed to them by their 
Predecessors. That was the only obser- 
vation he proposed to make upon the 
general subject ; and he now intended to 
address the Committee upon a single 
part of the subject, to which all the 
speeches of hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had been addressed, and 
especially that of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst), and which had for their sole 
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basis the circumstance that the Fleet 
was sent to Alexandria unprovided with 
an adequate landing force. The criti- 
cisms resolved themselves into one of two 
propositions—either it was wrong to send 
a Fleet to Alexandria without sending 
at the same time an Army along with it, 
or the Fleet, being at Alexandria, and 
being unprovided with an adequate 
landing force, it was wrong for Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to allow the bom- 
bardment to take place on the 11th of 
July. But it was at the suggestion of 
M. de Freycinet that, as a first step, it 
was desirable for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to send iron-clads to Alexandria. 
Her Majesty’s Government acceded to 
that suggestion, at the same time inform- 
ing the other Powers that they might do 
the same if they chose. Would any hon. 
Member suggest that, instead of acceding 
to the request of M. de Freycinet, Her 
Majesty’s Government ought to have 
taken up this position, and replied— 
‘‘No; we will not send a Fleet of iron- 
clads without, at the same time, sending 
a landing force, to send on shore in case 
of need.”’ A landing force, to provide 
for any emergency which might arise, 
must of necessity have been a large force, 
and a moment’s reflection would dissi- 
pate the suggestion. The situation was 
just the situation in which it was reason- 
able to hope that the sending of iron-clads 
to Alexandria might exercise a salutary 
effect by assuring the Khedive of sup- 
port, and allaying panic; but to have 
insisted on sending an Army would 
hardly have been consistent with our 
attitude towards the other Powers, and 
with due regard to the jealous watchful- 
ness of the Powers in regard to their 
separate action. He therefore passed 
by that suggestion, and, assuming that 
any error Her Majesty’s Government 
might have committed was not an error 
which could apply to the sending of 
ships, he came to the question, was it 
wrong, the Fleet being there on the 11th 
of July, and being unprovided with a 
force for landing, to bombard the forti- 
fications of Alexandria? What was the 
situation? At that time the Fleet was 
menaced with serious danger. He postu- 
lated that fact, and, while he declined to 
go further with hon. Members who 
treated that allegation of fact as an 
odious exercise of power, he could not 
help regretting the manner in which the 
hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) 
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had discussed the question. No doubt, 
everything in the nature of war was, to 
the hon. Member, most deplorable. But, 
the Fleet being in danger of serious in- 
jury, there wasonly one oftwocoursesopen 
to Her Majesty’s Government—either to 
get the Fleet under weigh, as the French 
Government did in the case of their Fleet, 
or lay before Alexandria and bomburd 
the forts. It was known very well that the 
French Fleet steamed out of the way. He 
had no inclination to make the slightest 
reflection upon the French Government 
for the course they took, or to suggest 
that, from their point of view, it was in- 
consistent with the conduct that ought 
to have been expected from them ; but, 
regarding it as their only possible line 
of action, he would view it in the light 
of the consequences which it might have 
entailed upon the Khedive himself. If 
Her Majesty’s Government had taken 
the same course of action they would 
have brought themselves within the 
scope of the eloquent invective which 
Lord Salisbury addressed to them upon 
a recent occasion, when he said— 

“You have pledged yourselves to the present 
Viceroy of Egypt; you have promised to pro- 
tect his interests ol power; you have induced 
him to place himself in a position of unexampled 
danger, and you cannot abandon him without 
meanness incompatible with honour.” 


Therefore, Her Majesty’s Government 
had no possible course open to them, 
except to remain at Alexandria and 
bombard the fortifications. And now 
came the argument of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, and especially of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), who said that the Govern- 
ment ought to have foreseen the parti- 
cular consequences, and the deplorable 
consequences, which did follew upon the 
bombardment. But how was it possible 
for Her Majesty’s Government to anti- 
cipate that, after the attacking force 
had demolished the fortifications, the 
defending force would proceed to burn 
and pillage the city? Happily, so far 
from that being an ordinary incident 
in civilized war, it was an unheard 
of incident in history. The right hon. 
and gallant Admiral opposite (Sir John 
Hay) brought forward the precedent of 
Moscow, and based upon it a charge of 
want of prévoyance on the part of the 
Government. He would not waste many 
words in referring to the case of Moscow ; 
but he did not know whether the right 
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hon. and gallant Admiral had the case 
of Aden in his mind, when he said it 
was the duty of the Government to send 
a Military Force with the Fleet. Aden 
was a fort on the South-West Coast of 
Arabia, and it was bombarded by a 
Naval Force, and then taken by soldiers. 
That case certainly presented an instance 
in which a Military Force was usefully 
combined with a Naval Force. But it 
was idle to suggest that the instance of 
Aden ought to have conveyed any lesson 
to Her Majesty’s Government. 

Str JOHN HAY said, the case he had 
mentioned was that of St. Jean d’Acre, 
on the 2nd of November, 1840. 

Mr. HUGH SHIELD begged the 
right hon. and gallant Member’s pardon 
if he had misquoted him. The bom- 
bardment of Aden took place just a year 
before, and he had done the ‘right hon. 
and gallant Admiral the injustice to sup- 
pose that that was the achievement he 
had alluded to. Nevertheless, the in- 
stance of Aden was one that was well 
worth considering. But the object of the 
expedition to Aden was not only to attack, 
but to capture the place. The Sultan 
had undertaken and promised to cede 
Aden to the British Government, and ‘it 
was of the very essence of the expedi- 
tion that we should send not only a 
Naval, but a Military Force. But the 
capture of Alexandria was no part of 
the design of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. And when we bombarded Algiers, 
in 1810, the attack was made in order 
to obtain the release of prisoners who 
had been piratically seized, and who 
were cruelly confined. That case also 
was the case of a Mahommedan city, 
occupied by a Mahommedan popula- 
tion, with fortifications of considerable 
strength. The fortifications were bom- 
barded ; but there was no idea of land- 
ing an armed force, and the defending 
force, after the demolition of the forts, 
did not proceed to pillage and burn the 
city. He asked, when did his hon. and 
learned Friend present the House with 
that long catalogue of warnings, which 
he said ought to have apprised the Go- 
vernment of the particular and special 
results which took place? Not one of 
those separately, or all of them taken 
together, in the smallest degree pointed 
to the pillage and burning of Alexan- 
dria. They did point to the necessity of 
removing the inhabitants, and that Her 
Majesty’s Governmenthad not neglected. 
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That was the only lesson these warnings 
conveyed to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and he ventured to say it was the only 
lesson they would have conveyed to the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), but for the great advantage 
which he enjoyed of bringing to bear 
on his task the wisdom which came after 
the act. If that foresight of the hon. 
and learned Member, and other Gentle- 
men who had taken the same line of 
argument, were not ex post facto, then he 
said that they were gravely to blame for 
not having imparted the result of their 
clairvoyance more fully to the House. 
He did not know whether the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham had at- 
tended the important meeting at Willis’s 
Rooms, at which the whole strength of 
the Conservative Party was present ; but 
from the circumstance that the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had described it as 
a ‘‘hole-and-corner’” meeting, it was 
probable that he did not attend it. 
However, the character of the speeches 
delivered there appeared to be signifi- 
cant, and he would, with the permission 
of the Committee, read extracts from 
two of them. Mr. Bouverie said— 
“We have seen an event without parallel in 
the history of this country—a number of our 
fellow-subjects, officers and sailors of the 
3ritish Fleet, have been murdered while a 
British Admiral with a British Squadron lay 


quietly at anchor and did nothing to protect 
them.” 


the Mediterranean. 


Again, Lord Salisbury spoke to the 
effect that— 

‘“*The Arabs were under the guns of the 
English ships. It was a shame it should be 
said that not only had one Representative of 
England been wounded and British officers 
killed, but that the Admiral of the Fleet never 
budged an inch.” 


He (Mr. Shield) pointed out that if the 
Admiral had “ budged an inch,” he 
could only have done it by firing his 
heavy guns, and those who urged that 
course now blamed the Government for 
the consequences. But he ventured to 
claim from history a different verdict. 
He believed, whatever might be the 
fortune destined to attend our arms, 
the verdict of history would be that 
in the long, difficult, and complicated 
negotiations which had had this un- 
happy dénowement, the objects before 
Her Majesty’s Government had been 
such that no Liberal Government need 
blush for them, and that the means 
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they had employed were the best that 
were open to them, having regard to 
the great and unexampled difficulties 
which encumbered their action. They 
certainly did not enter on this business 
with a light heart, nor did they under- 
estimate its gravity ; nevertheless, they 
went forward with a good hope that 
neither in its origin nor by its results 
would the military action now taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government bring dis- 
credit on the English name. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he should not detain the Committee very 
long in discussing the question before it, 
nor should he endeavour to follow his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Shield) into the question of the neces- 
sity of the transactions which had taken 
place. These things had passed, and 
they were now entering the phase of 
immediate hostilities. He wished to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government with 
what Allies those hostilities were going 
to be undertaken? It appeared to him 
that the Concert of Europe had com- 
pletely disappeared, and that they were 
entering upon this serious undertaking 
without a single Ally; in fact, that they 
were going to do what the Prime 
Minister had more than once protested 
against in the case of Austria. Having 
quarrelled with the Constitutional 
Party in Egypt, they were going to 
maintain that Party against the party 
of action; but they were going to act 
under circumstances totally different 
from those which existed on former 
occasions. When they went into the 
Crimean War, they did so with the 
consent of all Europe. They had 
France as their Ally ; they had Austria 
as a benevolent Ally, carrying her be- 
nevolence so far as to occupy the 
Danubian Principalities; they had the 
goodwill of Piedmont, the principal in- 
dependent Power in Italy ; Germany as 
an Empire did not at that time exist, 
but Prussia was certainly neutral; she 
did not take part in the hostilities, and 
any hostility she might have privately 
felt was neutralized by the feeling 
shown by the smaller German States. 
Thus they had Turkey and France as 
active Allies, Austria as a benevolent 
Ally, Piedmont as a possible Ally, and 
it might be said that the feeling of all 
Europe, with the exception of Prussia, 
was against Russia. The only opposi- 
tion to the policy of the late Govern- 
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ment appeared in the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Prime Minister, who said that ‘‘ Day 
and night he thought how he could 
thwart the projects of Her Majesty’s 
Government.” [Mr. GuapstonE: No, 
no!] He was not speaking with refer- 
ence to Egypt, but saying that the 
policy of the late Government was 
opposed by the right hon. Gentleman. 
However, what was their present posi- 
tion? France was not entirely with 
them; Turkey did not seem to go very 
far with them; and neither Germany, 
Austria, nor Italy had shown any active 
interest in their success. The Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
had told them yesterday that he had a 
right to assume that they had the moral 
support of the four Powers; but that 
assumption seemed to be based upon 
no written document, and if they were 
to judge from the assumption he an- 
nounced in the House a few days ago 
that Austria and Germany considered 
our bombardment of Alexandria a 
legitimate act, it seemed to him they 
could not depend much, in the hostilities 
they had undertaken, upon the imagin- 
ation of a Government which could not 
distinguish between a negative and a 
positive. The Government and their 
supporters had informed the Committee 
that all these difficulties arose from the 
establishment of the Control; but, as 
he had pointed out some time ago, the 
establishment of the Control took place 
under very different circumstances from 
those which existed at present. They 
were at that time the Allies of Turkey ; 
they were endeavouring to restore to 
Turkey Provinces which she had lost by 
the attacks of Russia; France had co- 
operated with us in making the Treaty 
of Berlin; and the Sultan had deposed 
the late Khedive at our request. But 
then there had been no demonstration 
at Dulcigno, and France had not seized 
Tunis. The conditions of amity in 
which the Control was established had 
pos pete and Turkey saw in France 
and England, instead of two Allies, two 
Powers who had done her a fatal injury. 
The hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst) had yesterday discussed 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment towards the Chamber of Notables. 
But, in his reply, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) gave no 
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answer to the statement of that hon. | Arabi, and had at once shown that they 


and learned Gentleman; indeed, it 
seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman had very imperfectly read 
the Papers on this subject, because he 
had to be constantly prompted by the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The President of the Board of 
Trade said that he inferred that M. 
Gambetta had opposed the pretensions 
of the Chamber of Notables, because 
that Body had been summoned by 
Arabi Pasha; but his hon. and learned 
Friend had shown that immediately 
after it was summoned by Arabi Pasha 
the Chamber went against him. On 
the 14th of September, Consul Cookson 
wrote— 


“On Tuesday (the 13th) things took an un- 
expected turn for the better. The relief came 
from an equaliy unexpected quarter. Arabi Bey 
had summoned to Cairo in support of his de- 
mand for a Constitution—by which he buoys 
up his military agitation—the members of the 
old Chamber of Notables. These gentlemen, 
to the number of 150, arrived that morning ; 
but they proved more capable of appreciating 
the true situation than their military allies. In- 
formed of the negotiations going on with Cherif 
Pasha, they, in a body, went to him and in- 
treated him to agree to form a Ministry, offer- 
ing him their personal guarantee that if he 
consented, the Army should engage to yield ab- 
solute submission to his orders.” 


That was on the 14th of September, 
1881. Thenhe came to M. Gambetta’s 
proclamation, in which he opposed any 
concession to the Chamber of Notables 
as advocated by Lord Granville. On 
the 17th of January, 1882, nearly six 
months later, Lord Lyons, writing to 
Lord Granville, said—- 


“M. Gambetta answered that he had already 
despatched to M. Sienkiewicz by telegraph a 
very strong instruction directing him to concert 
measures with Sir Edward Malet, and to insist 
upon Cherif Pasha’s absolutely rejecting the 
demands of the Notables, on the ground that 
they were incompatible with the state of things 
established in Egypt by international engage- 
ments with France and England. M. Gambetta 
went on to say that he was informed that at 
Cairo a compromise had been proposed to the 
effect that the rejection of the demands should 
be accompanied by an assurance that they should 
be complied with in 1885, or at some other fixed 
date. His Excellency had, however, he ob- 
served, especially instructed M. Sienkiewicz not 
to listen for a moment to anything of the kind.” 


The President of the Board of Trade 
assumed that, in January, M. Gambetta 
refused to consent to the concession to 
the Chamber of Notables because, in 
September, they had been summoned by 





were not at all under the influence of 
that person. But his belief was that the 
Government were so anxious to obtain 
M. Gambetta’s assent to the Treaty of 
Commerce that they were willing to 
throw everything into the hands of 
France if she showed herself likely to 
sign that Treaty. They had been in- 
formed that Her Majesty’s Government 
were tied down by the Control estab- 
lished by the late Government. No 
doubt, they had been right in carrying 
out, as far as they could, the policy of 
the late Government ; but it seemed to 
him, in view of the fact that they had 
upset the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in 
every other respect, that there could be 
no great harm in modifying the consti- 
tution of that Control in obedience to the 
exigencies of public opinion. But they 
had, in fact, given way to France, and 
allowed themselves to be led by the nose, 
so to speak, by the Controllers them- 
selves. Now, what said Sir Edward 
Malet? On the 11th of January he 
wrote to Lord Granville thus— 

“The 31st Article of the new Organic Law 
of the Chamber of Delegates, proposed by the 
Government, authorizes the Chamber to express 
opinions on the Budget, but it gives no power of 
sanctioning or rejecting any part of it. The 
Budget is divided into two sections—one dis- 
posing of revenues assigned to the service of the 
National Debt, the other of those revenues 
which are free. The Delegates of the Chamber, 
it appears, are unanimous in insisting upon the 
right in future years of voting this second part, 
which they contend will in no way interfere 
with international engagements. At first they 
asked to examine and vote this part of the 
Budget of 1882, but the proposal was subse- 
quently withdrawn. Cherif Pasha and the 
Controllers General are of opinion that if the 
Chamber is to have the right of voting the 
Budget, the Council of Ministers, and, therefore, 
the Control, lose all hold over the finances. It 
is possible that the Chamber, if it possessed the 
right, might use it with moderation, but it 
would be a leap in the dark to confide the 
power to it before it has in other matters proved 
its political capacity. On the other hand, the 
Chamber exists, and will continue to do so 
unless it is forcibly suppressed, which can only 
be done by intervention, and this is a last re- 
source which the possible eventuality of the in- 
fraction of the Law of Liquidation would in no 
way justify. It is not impossible that the 
breach which has thus been created between 
Cherif Pasha and the Chamber may, if not 
avoided, ultimately cause His Excellency’s re- 
signation, in which case the present Minister of 
War would be the popular candidate of the 
National Party for the Presidency of the Coun- 
cil. But supposing the Khedive names a Mi- 
nister who comes into office on a point on 
which he at once finds himself at variance with 
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the Controllers, the situation becomes extremely 
difficult. I confess that rather than this situa- 
tion should supervene, I would prefer to give 
the Chamber the right, and to wait until this 
right is abused before interfering. It must be 
borne in mind that the Egyptians have dis- 
tinctly for good or for evil entered on a Consti- 
tutional path; that the Organic Law of the 
Chamber is their charter of liberties.” 


And this charter of liberties, the adop- 
tion of which was recommended by their 
own Agent, and the rejection of which 
their own Agent said would cause Arabi 
Pasha to be made President of the 
Council, the Government refused, at the 
dictation of M. Gambetta, who, at the 
same date, said he would not listen to 
one word of the demand. At a later 
period, Cherif Pasha having gone, an- 
other Minister came into Office—Cherif 
Pasha having fallen in consequence of 
the Government truckling to M. Gam- 
betta. They would now see what this 
succeeding Minister wrote to Sir Edward 
Malet. Anything more moderate than 
the document referred to he had never 
read. It ran thus— 


“The note refers to the whole Budget ; 
whereas, by the terms of the Law of Liqui- 
dation, the Budget of Government expenditure 
is divided into two parts, purposely distinct, the 
first containing the credits necessary for the 
service of the Public Debt, the second em- 
bracing all the amounts entered to meet ad- 
ministrative expenses. It is beyond doubt that 
the sole cause and object of the institutions 
created in Egypt in consequence of the inter- 
national arrangements, were to guarantee the 
regular fulfilment of the obligations of the 
country towards the creditors. The Foreign 
Governments never ceased protesting in this 
respect, that it was their formal intention not 
to mix themselves up in the internal adminis- 
tration of Egypt, which was intrusted to His 
Highness the Khedive by the terms and con- 
ditions of the Imperial Firmans. There is no- 
thing to modify this position. On the contrary, 
the Organic Law, which is drawn up with a 
feeling of scrupulous respect for engagements, 
which Egypt considers sacred, withholds in an 
absolute manner from the vote of the Chamber, 
all the credits necessary for the service of the 
Public Debt ; they thus form a charge inscribed, 
80 to say, as a matter of routine in the Budget. 
Consequently, far from being jeopardized, the 
interests of the creditors ought once more to be 
re-assured. In accordance with the Decree of 
the 15th November, 1879, the Controllers Ge- 
neral take rank and place at the Ministerial 
Council Board with consulting voice; they, 
therefore, take part in the discussion of the 
Budget, and give their opinion. The whole 
Budget will continue, as heretofore, to be dis- 
cussed at the Ministerial Council. The Con- 
trollers General retain the most extensive 
powers of investigation, and the right of com- 
municating either to His Highness or his Mi- 
nisters the observations arising from their in- 
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vestigations, but the Government never under- 
took to exclude the country from that discus- 
sion. Can it fairly be blamed for admitting the 
taxpayers to examine the use of the public 
funds devoted to administrative purposes? Is 
it not a right common to all countries, a pri- 
mordial right which cannot seriously be denied 
to the Government of His Highness the Khe- 
dive without, at the same time, denying to it the 
essential prerogative conferred by the Firmans 
of internal administration for Egypt? How- 
ever, in view of the misgivings which have been 
manifested, it has been conceded that the Budget, 
before coming executory, shall be discussed by 
the Ministerial Council with the assistance of a 
delegation from the Chamber of Notables. The 
Chamber of Delegates has been assembled six 
weeks; it is eager to enter on a normal pro- 
cedure, and impatiently awaits the promulgation 
of its Organic Statute which the Ministry can- 
not further delay. None of the provisions of that 
Statute infringe the International Conventions 
in force. The Government of His Highness 
hopes that that very promulgation will tend to 
remove all misgiving, and will, by the absolute 
reservation of all questions relative to the Public 
Debt, furnish the Governments of France and 
Great Britain with a fresh proof of its firm de- 
termination loyally to observe all its engage- 
ments. It relies on the equity and constant good- 
will of the two Governments insuring a favour- 
able reception for the preceding explanations.” 


the Mediterranean. 


Those were the modest and tempe- 
rate words of the Egyptian Minister 
who succeeded Cherif Pasha, who had 
been turned out of Office because Her 
Majesty’s Government would not allow 
him to consent to the reasonable de- 
mands of the Chamber of Notables. 
They found that Minister in a calm 
manner asking them to allow the 
Ohamber of Notables to have those 
rights which belonged to all Represen- 
tative Bodies, and the Government were 
at the same time informed by their 
Agent that unless this was granted there 
must be intervention, because that would 
be the only way of settling the question. 
Yet, in the face of this, the Government 
not only refused to accept the demand 
of the Minister, but even to take it into 
consideration. He would now ask how 
they were to take the statement made 
the other day by the Prime Minister, 
that ‘‘in any arrangement the rights of 
the people would be taken into con- 
sideration ?’’ He would also ask if Her 
Majesty’s Government had at last suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the assistance of 
Turkey in the restoration of peace and 
order inEgypt? If that were not quite 
arranged, he should think Her Majesty’s 
Government would take means for pre- 
venting it, because, naturally, if the 
Turks went there Her Majesty’s Forces 
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would be in a very disagreeable posi- 
tion. He had asked earlier in the day 
what would be the relative position of 
the Turkish troops and those sent out 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley ; and he had 
received to that question one of those 
answers which the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly entitled to give, but which, 
like many of his replies, conveyed no 
notion whatever of his intentions. There- 
fore, he again asked what the relations 
of the British and Turkish troops would 
be? Were they to be settled with 
Turkey—throwing aside that Concert of 
Europe which seemed to have disap- 
peared altogether from the political pro- 
gramme of the Government? Or were 
they to be arranged according to the 
determination of the Powers? Again, 
he asked whether the arrangement would 
include the right of the Chamber of 
Notables to exercise all those privileges 
which, as he thought, they had asked 
for in the most temperate manner ? 
Further, he would like to know what 
Her Majesty’s Government conceived to 
be the period over which their opera- 
tions in Egypt were likely to extend? 
He found that the proposal in the Con- 
ference was that the stay of Turkey in 
Egypt should be limited to three months, 
unless the Khedive asked that it might 
continue for a longer time. Had the 
Government stipulated for a stay of 
three months ; were they going to remain 
in Egypt for three years, or did they 
mean permanently tooccupy the country? 
It was supposed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had taken up this Jingo policy 
for the purpose of eclipsing entirely the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield. They knew 
that on entering upon the war with 
Turkey, Russia made similar professions 
of disinterestedness to those made by 
Her Majesty’s Government; yet Russia 
obtained a large accession of territory 
by the Treaty of Berlin. Therefore, he 
asked, what was to be the nature of the 
operations the Government were about 
to undertake in Egypt? Then there was 
the question as to the ultimate position 
of the Suez Canal. Much had been 
said at various times of neutralizing the 
Canal and placing it under the safeguard 
of a European Guarantee. He had him- 
self advocated that policy at the time of 
the purchase of the shares; but there 
were different kinds of neutralization, 
and he was distinctly opposed to that 
form of it proposed by M. de Lesseps— 
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namely, the prevention of the passage 
of ships of war through the Canal in 


time of war. But, surely, steps could 
be taken which would entirely remove 
that difficulty and place the Canal under 
the jurisdiction of the Public Law of 
Europe in a manner satisfactory to the 
nations of the world. In the case of 
the Canal on the other side of the At- 
lantic, provision was made by Treaty 
with regard to its political position, and 
it was provided that vessels of war 
traversing the Canal should be exempted 
from capture in time of war, the pro- 
tection thus afforded being extended to 
such distance as might be defined from 
the two ends of the Canal. If that 
principle were applied in the case of the 
Suez Canal we should have the benefit 
of the Canal in time of war, while, at 
the same time, there would be no in- 
fringement of it by any belligerent. 
Again, it was a rule of International 
Law that all vessels of war might enter 
neutral ports for repairs, but that they 
must not leave until 24 hours after the 
departure of merchant vessels under the 
enemy’s flag. Why should not this rule 
be applied to the Suez Canal? He was 
unable to see why the same regulations 
should not apply to the Canal as applied 
to neutral ports. There was no intention 
on the part of hon. Members to interfere 
with the grant of the money necessary 
for the operations which the Govern- 
ment were about to undertake ; but they 
had a right to expect from them somes 
intimation both as to the future of Egypt 
under their auspices, and the position of 
the Suez Canal. In his opinion, peace 
and order could not be restored to the 
former except on the basis of popular 
content, nor could the freedom of the 
latter be secured without satisfying the 
legitimate demands of the nations of the 
world. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that, whatever might be thought 
of the conduct of the Government by 
hon. Members opposite, it was his good 
fortune to speak on behalf of the Navy, 
which he felt sure would receive from 
all parts of the House nothing but 
praise. The officers, the seamen, and 
the marines had all admirably dis- 
charged the duties assigned to them. 
Complete as their success had been, the 
modesty which had characterized them 
throughout the recent operations was 
still more remarkable. He would add 
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that what deserved, perhaps, even more 
praise than was called forth by the 
manner in which the ships and men 
were handled, was the promptitude with 
which seamen and marines were landed, 
and the admirable zeal, courage, and 
judgment with which they discharged 
the delicate and difficult duty of re- 
storing order in Alexandria. So far, 
he thought, there would be no difference 
of opinion that the Navy was free from 
blame. But in many quarters there 
was, no doubt, a disposition to attach 
blame to Her Majesty’s Government for 
their conduct of the Naval operations in 
the Mediterranean. He need hardly say 
that the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Wigtown (Sir 
John Hay) had taken a prominent part 
in expressing his opinion in that sense, 
because he was never backward when 
an opportunity offered to attaching 
blame to the Liberal Party. The obser- 
vations with which he should trouble 
the Committee would be, for the most 
part, in reply to that right hon. and 
gallant Member. He was under the 
disadvantage of not having heard the 
earlier part of his speech ; but he found, 
by a report of it in the newspaper, that 
he had stated that some of the ships 
sent to take part in the operations under 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour were not suited 
to the work they had to do, and that 
vessels of a lighter draught ought to have 
been present. The right hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman went further, and said 
that these vessels ought to have been 
present in the harbour, in order to at- 
tack the fortifications of Alexandria. 
He (Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), how- 
ever, ventured to state it as the:opinion 
of most competent Naval authorities, 
that the ships on the spot, as matters 
had proved, were the best for the pur- 
pose intended—that it required exactly 
the kind of heavy ships that were sent 
there to silence the forts at Alexandria. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, his remark had 
reference to ships required to take the 
place of vessels which were withdrawn 
from the places assigned to them by the 
Admiral. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, his contention was that the ships 
sent were fitted for achieving the object 
in view. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman also said that although no 
detailed official account had been re- 
ceived of the bombardment, yet a pri- 
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vate account had reached him which 
stated that the Sultan had received a 
large number of shots before she was 
able to make any reply whatever to 
the batteries on shore, which she was 
charged with silencing, and that it was 
not until she anchored that her fire 
became effective. Now, he asked whe- 
ther it was right for the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, who he was sure 
would be the last man to cast any slur 
on the officers and crew of the Sultan, 
before any official account had been re- 
ceived of what had happened, to hold 
forth to the world that the ships of the 
Fleet were so ineffective in the manner 
in which they managed their guns that 
they failed to hit the forts before they 
were themselves struck, as he believed 
his statement was, 30 times? There 
was no official information bearing out 
that statement. 

Sir JOHN HAY said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman must allow him to explain that 
he had said nothing disparaging to the 
officers of the Sultan, whom he believed 
to have behaved in a most gallant man- 
ner. His statement was that the in- 
effective firing was due to the swell of 
the sea; he spoke of that as causing an 
unstable platform for the guns, which 
would not have occurred in smooth water 
in the harbour. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he thought it would follow, from 
the statement of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, that the shiv being 
under weigh, and in consequence unable 
to discharge her duty, some blame would 
attach to the officer in command for not 
having brought his vessel to an anchor. 
He was not prepared to enter into the 
merits of the question; but he regarded 
it as unfortunate that a report of this 
kind, which had no sort of authentic 
confirmation whatever, should have been 
used by the right hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman. But the principal allegation of 
the right hon. and gallant Admiral was 
founded on the insufficiency of the force 
employed; he stated to the Committee 
again and again that the Government 
had not provided Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour with a sufficient Military Force for 
the purpose of protecting life and pro- 
perty on shore, and that allegation was 
mainly founded upon a despatch of Mr. 
Consul Cookson, which he quoted, It 
turned out, however, that the words 
quoted were not those of Mr. Cookson, 
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but the words of a Memorial signed by 
some of the inhabitants, which Mr. Cook- 
son forwarded. The substance of that 
Memorial was that the small Squadron 
in port could only silence four of the 
forts, and that the Admiral’s force avail- 
able for operation on shore did not ex- 
ceed 300 men. It was upon this that the 
right hon. and gallant Admiral founded 
his allegation that the Admiral had not 
more than 300 men to land at Alex- 
andria. [Sir Jonn Hay: At that time. ] 
That could hardly be so, because he 
said in his speech that, after carefully 
examining the despatches published by 
the Government, he had come to the con- 
clusion that it would be unfair 

Sir JOHN HAY: From what is the 
hon. Gentleman quoting ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
From a report of the speech of the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman. 

Sir JOHN HAY: It is quite inaccu- 
rate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
The report stated— 


“That on the 16th of June a certain letter 
was written to Sir Beauchamp Seymour, saying 
that he was authorized to land a force if re- 
quired for the protection of British subjects and 
Europeans. The Committee would observe that 
on the 16th of June the City of Alexandria had 
12,000 troops, while the force at the disposal 
of Admiral Seymour was not more than 300 
men.” 


Sir JOHN HAY: The letter I quoted 
was from Lord Lyons. I do not object 
to anything I have said being criticized, 
but I object to be criticized on a report 
which I deny to be accurate. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was content, if the report was not 
accurate, to fall back on the allegation 
founded on the so-called despatch of Mr. 
Cookson. It was true that at the time that 
despatch was written, the 30th of May, 
there were in the Harbour of Alexandria 
only the IJnvéneible and two smaller 
vessels; but on the day the despatch 
arrived another iron-clad, the Monarch, 
and two other vessels were ordered to 
Alexandria. They joined on the 2nd of 
June, and on the 5th of June the Alez- 
andra, the Superb, the Temeraire and the 
Inflexible arrived, the force which they 
carried being available on the day of the 
massacre. That being so, he appealed 
to any Member of the Committee who 
heard the speech delivered by the right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman yesterday, 
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as to whether the impression was not 
conveyed—unintentionally, of course— 
thatthe 300 men alluded to in the Memo- 
rial forwarded by Mr. Consul Cookson 
represented the number available at the 
time of the massacre, and not those 
available some weeks before the steps 
were taken which he had described? 
But the right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man was not content with quoting the 
so-called report of Mr. Consul Cookson ; 
he quoted also Sir Beauchamp Seymour, 
and said that while the Government 
stated, in answer to Questions put to 
them, that Sir Beauchamp Seymour had 
full instructions to land men, if he 
thought fit to do so, Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour himself wrote on the 12th of 
June that he had no intention whatever 
to land men. And here, again, he 
wished to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the precise circumstances under 
which that announcement was made. 
The massacre at Alexandria occurred on 
the 11th of June, and it was true that 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour did not land 
any force on that day. Butin the Papers 
that had been laid before the House the 
Admiral gave his reason for this, which 
was that any attempt to land a force on 
the Marina would have been followed 
by most serious consequences. More- 
over,Captain Molyneux, in even stronger 
terms, had stated that, although the 
troops would have undoubtedly over- 
come the resistance which would have 
been opposed to their landing, yet many 
thousands of lives would have been 
sacrificed. Although it was uninten- 
tional on the part of the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, he ventured to say 
that he had very greatly misrepre- 
sented the meaning of Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour’s statement. In discussing 
the merits of the question as to whe- 
ther a large force could not have 
been landed on the day of the bom- 
bardment in order to secure Alex- 
andria from the perils which threat- 
ened it, he would not enter upon 
political considerations. The political 
reasons against thatcourse being adopted 
had, he thought, been disposed of by the 
Prime Minister, who pointed out at an 
earlier period of the discussion that it 
would have been in opposition to the 
whole tenour of the policy of the Go- 
vernment if they had attempted at that 
time to land such a force as would have 
been required for the purpose. But he 
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would ask anyone who had looked at 
the map of Egypt and considered the 
circumstances of thecase, how thelanding 
could have been effected ? Let it be borne 
in mind that the only place where this 
force could have been landed was in 
Aboukir Bay; that it must have been 
landed under the guns of the forts, and 
marched along a narrow strip of land, 
in order to cut off Arabi and his force 
from the country beyond. One of two 
things would then have happened. Either 
Arabi would have been caught in a 
trap, and in that case it was probable 
that a lawless soldier, such as he was, 
would have committed the most dreadful 
outrages and pillage in Alexandria ; or 
if, as was far more likely, he declined 
to be taken in the trap prepared for 
him, he would have evacuated Alex- 
andria and spread outrage, murder, and 
pilage over the interior. He did not 

elieve there would have been any 
means of saving the city from destruc- 
tion, even if there had been 10,000 men 
- available for landing there. But the 
right hon.and gallant Gentleman had told 
the Committee what he would have done 
under the circumstances. He said he 
would have sent 10,000 men to Cyprus 
long before the bombardment was thought 
of. His plan was then to begin the 
bombardment in the morning, so as to 
allow plenty of time; the 10,000 men 
were to come from Cyprus and to land 
in Aboukir Bay while Arabi was occu- 
pied with our guns, and to occupy the 
city without any resistance. But was it 
likely that, while the Fleet was engaged 
with the batteries, Arabi would. have 
been ignorant of the fact that a fleet of 
transports two miles off were making 
for Alexandria? The right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, he believed, said 
that no Naval officer of distinction would 
approve the course which had been 
followed by the Government. Now, 
although he had no right to express an 
opinion on Naval operations, yet he had 
some modicum of appreciation of what 
the result of this plan would have been, 
and, so far as he could gather from the 
opinions of competent officers, the plan 
promulgated by the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would have had no 
practical effect whatever. He had only 
one other statement of the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman's to refer to, and 
he must apologize for having made his 
speech so personal. The other statement 
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the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had made was that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
must have had some idea of what would 
happen if Alexandria were bombarded. 
The Prime Minister had said that no 
one could have foreseen that an Army 
such as that of Egypt’s, with the forts 
destroyed, no doubt, but still in occu- 
pation of the town, could have com- 
mitted such an act of criminal violence 
as that they had witnessed; but the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman (Sir 
John Hay) had referred to the burning 
of Moscow as an instance in support of 
the argument he had used. The right 
hon. and gallant Gentleman ransacked 
history for a case, and the one he un- 
earthed was the case of Moscow. Well, 
a worse case could not possibly have 
been selected, because the Committee 
would see what the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had to prove—not 
that there were cases in which a defeated 
Army had set fire to a town, but that 
there had been cases before where an 
act of that sort had occurred in conse- 
quence of there not having been a force 
at hand strong enough to prevent it. 
So the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
would have them to believe that the 
Russians burnt Moscow and retired from 
it because the French were not strong 
enough to prevent them. He (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman) had always be- 
lieved it had been because the French 
were in such overwhelming numbers 
that there was no possibility of resisting 
them. The argument against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was that they did 
not provide a sufficient force to prevent 
this act being done; but he contended 
that no force they could have brought 
would have prevented it. He thought, 
therefore, he might safely take advan- 
tage of this instance, and say that the 
argument proved their case, instead of 
doing anything to disprove it. These 
were the observations he had to make 
on the conduct of the Naval operations ; 
but he should like to refer to two points 
not immediately connected with the 
matter. He had observed that comments 
of a somewhat contemptuous kind had 
been made as to the marines in the Zamar 
having arrived at Alexandria without 
ammunition, and the Orontes having 
arrived without any troops. 

Srr JOHN HAY said, he had not re- 
ferred to that. 
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Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he was not quoting the right hon. 
and gallant Gentleman ; but he thought 
it right, as he had seen these com- 
ments in the newspapers, to state what 
he knew about these matters. As to 
the Yamar, the explanation was per- 
fectly easy, and it was this—that when 
the vessel was sent out with a number 
of marines to strengthen the marines 
in the Mediterranean Fleet the ships of 
the Fleet were full of ammunition, and, 
therefore, there was no necessity for 
sending out any ammunition. Those 
marines, as it turned out, were used at 
Alexandria as a separate force; but it 
was not for that purpose that they were 
sent. At Alexandria, of course, there 
was an abundant supply of ammunition 
for them. Then, as to the Orontes, she 
was at Malta, at the disposal of the Ad- 
miral commanding-in-chief. He was 
aware that she was empty, and it was 
by his orders that she was first sent to 
Cyprus and then to Alexandria. The 
Government had the most perfect con- 
fidence in Sir Beauchamp Seymour, who 
was a man possessing great knowledge 
of his Profession and considerable judg- 
ment; and though it might not be for 
him (Sir Beauchamp Seymour) to say 
it, no doubt the gallant Admiral had 
excellent reasons for what he did. The 
Admiralty had not yet heard from him 
on the point, and he (Mr. Campbell 
Bannerman) could only conjecture what 
the gallant Admiral’s reasons were. He 
had not authority to say so, but it seemed 
to him that the reason for the proceed- 
ing was this. At Cyprus there were two 
large iron-clads, the Agincourt and the 
Northumberland, each with a battalion 
on board. The Admiral, probably, 
ordered the Orontes to Cyprus—first, 
because it could take the troops out of 
these two ships and make them and 
the iron-clads more comfortable, which 
was a matter of importance if they 
were to remain there any length of 
time; and, next, because that would 
leave two ships at his disposal for gene- 
ral Naval purposes. So long as they 
were half-transports and half-fighting 
ships they were not so useful for Naval 
purposes. Therefore, the Orontes was 
sent to Cyprus to get the troops out of 
the two iron-clads, and thus disengage 
them for Naval purposes. Instead of 


that, the two iron-clads were themselves 
sent on to Alexandria with the troops 
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on board, and the Orontes accompanied 
them. That was only a conjectural ex- 
planation, although he thought it was a 
probable and natural one; but, even if 
it should prove not to be correct, the 
Admiralty had such confidence in Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour that they felt quite 
sure he could give excellent reasons for 
his proceedings. 

Mr. T. C. BRUCE: In making 
the remarks which I intend to address 
to the House on this subject, I may say, 
in the first place, that I do not wish 
to discuss the amount of responsibility 
which may be distributed between this 
and the late Government with reference 
to our interference in Egypt. And I 
refrain from doing so for this reason, 
that I think every Government in Eng- 
land, to whatever Party it may belong, 
is bound by the nature of things to exer- 
cise some such interference. What is the 
position after all? It is, I think, agreed 
by every statesman in this country that 
we have a very great and paramount 
interest in the Suez Canal, not only be- 
cause a very large proportion of the 
traffic which goes through it is British, 
but because we are, perhaps, the only 
nation to which that Canal is a matter 
of necessity in a time of war, and our 
position is thus not only paramount but 
peculiar. We have heard discussions 
about the possibility of defending the 
Canal. It is perfectly certain that in 
the long run you cannot have peaceable 
possession of the Canal unless Egypt is 
at peace, and it would be against the 
highest interests of this country to allow 
the intrusion of any Power which might, 
under certain conditions, become hostile 
to ourselves. The result is that Egypt 
is, to a great extent, a protected coun- 
try. Itis not like a free nation with in- 
dependence of action and responsibility 
for its own errors. We thus incur a cer- 
tain responsibility by the very nature of 
things, and cannot allow Egypt to prove 
itself a nuisance to its neighbours, and 
probabiz a danger to ourselves. We 

ave heard of protected countries before. 
We know what the result was of the 
famous Protection of Turkey, to defend 
her against foreign attacks and not 
against her own internal difficulties. 
And if we are placed in that relation to- 
wards Egypt, we have certain respon- 
sibilities—responsibilities which we can- 
not entirely shake off—in reference to 
the government of that country. Now, 
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there were two ways of proceeding under 
these circumstances. One was, of course, 
the very simple one of conquering the 
country. But could we undertake the 
government of a country, inhabited by 
a hostile population, and the limits of 
which are very undefined? Egypt 
stretches to countries where Europeans 
cannot work and live, and if you attempt 
to occupy all of that country, you have to 
resist an endless succession of tribes, one 
more savage than another, and it would 
involve you in constant expense and in- 
ternational embarassment. It seems to 
me the only course was to enter into 
some arrangement whereby we could 
secure such an amount of good govern- 
ment as it is possible to obtain in Egypt, 
consistent with the nature of its inhabi- 
tants, and at the same time to place our- 
selves in a position of friendliness with 
all other nations concerned. At the time 
when these engagements first began the 
state of Egypt was very peculiar; the 
state of bankruptcy and confusion has 
already been stated to the House. That 
condition offered not only an occasion, 
but an imperative occasion, for some in- 
terference. I know that in this country 
bondholders are not looked upon with fa- 
vour; in fact, they are considered in some 
quarters as no better than landlords, and 
they are representatives of what French 
revolutionists call ‘infamous capital.” 
It has been the practice of this country 
uot tointerfere on behalf of English bond- 
holders, but that has not been the prac- 
tice of other countries ; and if you were 
to have a settlement of Egypt agreed 
upon by other Powers, it was absolutely 
necessary that there should be some 
settlement of the bondholders’ claims. 
The French Government was particularly 
interested in that character, as the French 
people hold very largely ; and they were 
pressed very strongly by the public to 
defend the rights and claims of the 
bondholders. Now, if our objeet were 
to secure the good government and 

rosperity of the country, certainly no 

etter means to accomplish that could be 
invented than a control over its finances 
which would insure a regular financial 
administration in that country. The 
Committee will, I hope, forgive me for 
entering into some detail on a matter of 
which I have some personal knowledge. 
There is one thing which is wanting in 
the mechanism of all Oriental, and pro- 
bably of all absolute Governments, and 
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which is of the greatest practical im- 
portance, and that is such a control over 
financial details as is exercized by the 
Treasury in this country. The Minister 
of Finance in Oriental countries is the 
banker—not the controller of the other 
departments and of the Sovereign. They 
call upon him when they please. Even 
where there is a regular Budget, when- 
ever the heads of departments want 
more money they go to the Sovereign, 
obtain an order from him, and those 
sums are paid without any reference 
whatever to the general state of the 
finances of the country. That has been 
one of the great difficulties in introducing 
a regular system into Oriental countries. 
The introduction of the Control was in- 
tended to remedy that state of things. 
The Europeanadministrators, having, as 
they had, an independent position, were 
able to introduce not only regularity, 
but also a great reform in the whole 
financial administration of the country. 
Sometimes this originates among Eastern 
people themselves, but only where the 
Sovereign is a man of great strength of 
mind. For instance, the Sultan of 
Turkey has introduced a degree of regu- 
larity into the finances, such as has not 
been known for years; but that is a 
financial accident, not a regular system. 
The result of what has been done in this 
respect in Egypt has been universally 
admitted to be an enormous increase in 
the prosperity of the country, as was 
only natural. It was the natural result, 
because not only were the burdens on 
the people to some extent diminished, 
but they were regulated and defined, 
and that is a most important point in 
Oriental finance ; for it is not the bur- 
dens that do appear, but the burdens 
which do not appear, that are most im- 
portant. Not only were the claims of 
the creditors reduced about 30 per cent, 
but illegal and arbitrary exactions were 
almost entirely abolished, and that alone 
has given to the population of Egypt a 
sense of security which it has never en- 
joyed before, I suppose, since the time 
of Joseph. That is, I believe, the main 
explanation of the great increase of pros- 
perity which nobody denies, and which 
has been shown particularly among the 
lower classes. There has been lately a 
great importation of timber into Egypt 
to build houses. The fellaheén never 
had houses before, and they dared not 
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get a house, or it would have been seized 
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by the rapacious tax-gatherers. Sup- 
pose we had adopted a plan which I 
have seen proposed, and by passing a 


self-denying ordinance had wiped out 
the whole debt ; not a single Egyptian 
taxpayer would have paid one penny 
less, as the money would have been 
taken from them all the same, to what- 
ever use it might have been put.. That 
system of Control was carried out by the 
management of the two Powers most 
interested in Egyptian affairs. A great 
many remarks which have been made 
about the Control do not apply to it at 
all, but apply to the action of the differ- 
ent Governments, through their Consuls 
interfering with the government of Egypt 
entirely independent of the Control. You 
cannot, in a year or two, reform a coun- 
try which has been misgoverned for 5,000 
or 6,000 years. But the result of the 
measures of reform which have been 
adopted, and of the consequent pros- 
perity, has been a greater development 
of political feeling among the people 
than has ever been known since they 
emerged from the condition of slaves, 
and anything which tends to destroy the 
new system would, in my opinion, be a 
very serious loss to the Egyptian people, 
at well as to the rest of the world. It is 
perfectly possible, and I hope it is pro- 
bable, that if the National Assembly, 
when relieved from the present military 
tyranny, shows itself to be influenced by 
feelings of independence and courage, 
and attains different knowledge of ad- 
ministration, itmay be able to supply 
the place of the Control and of other 
departments now under European super- 
vision ; and no one would be more re- 
joiced than I should be. But at present 
our intervention cannot be dispensed 
with, without destroying all the benefits 
of what has been done. The House 
may remember that the National As- 
sembly have declared that they would 
respect the rights of the Controllers to 
the revenues applied to the Debt, but 
that they would claim the control over 
the rest of the expenditure. What would 
follow while they are influenced, as they 
are at present, by the military authority, 
is that in case the ordinary revenue be- 
came insufficient for their objects, they 
would either have recourse to the 
hypothecated revenues, or would form a 
new Debt, which would lead to further 
complications. Therefore, the resistance 
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offered by the Controllers to the changes 
suggested in their position, without 
any experience of how the Assembly 
would deal with it, was, in itself, per- 
fectly justified, independently of the fact 
that their position is secure by an inter- 
national compact. There were one or 
two points in which the system was 
badly worked. One was the great excess 
of European officers employed. To my 
mind it was absolutely necessary to have 
European employés taking the princi- 
pal departments—men trained in good 
habits of finance and administration. 
But partly owing to the dual character 
of the Control, there has been a great 
increase in the number of subordinate 
European employés, beyond what I think 
was necessary or desirable ; and it would 
be much more satisfactory to train up 
the Natives themselves to fill these posts. 
I believe the salaries given to the higher 
officials were not a bit too large. I have 
had some experience of what you have 
to pay men of intelligence and probity 
who go from this country. In one part 
of the administration of the Revenue of 
Turkey in which I was concerned, we 
had only one European, who was at the 
head of it, and the whole of the rest of 
the people employed were Natives. 
There were 4,000 of them, and they 
worked as efficiently as any body of 
Europeans would have done. There is 
another point on which a good deal of 
jealousy has arisen, and that is the 
partial exemption of Europeans from 
taxation. This matter is, however, not 
so much the result of Control as of the 
old capitulation. I have never had oc- 
casion to speak about Oriental affairs 
without raising my protest against this. 
It is a relic of a state of affairs which 
has passed away. It is unjust to the 
Natives, and injurious to the progress 
of civilization. Two days ago when I 
listened to the eloquent words of the 
Premier as to his desire to treat Mahom- 
medans and Christians alike, I hoped 
that he would take up this subject. It 
would be an admirable theme for the 
European Concert. These differences 
caused a certain amount of irritation ; 
but that irritation was confined to cer- 
tain classes, particularly those who had 
been gainers under the old system of 
government, and I think it might have 
been altered by judicious reforms. A 
more serious danger was the discontent 
of the Army. It had been harshly 
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treated, particularly the officers, for the 
men are only too glad to get their dis- 
charge, even without payment of their 
arrears of pay. This discontent culmi- 
nated in the meeting of February, 1881, 
which was a threatening symptom, and 
should have been repressed more sternly 
than it was. I have not alluded to one 
subject of importance in this matter— 
namely, the position of the French. On 
the lines I have endeavoured to explain 
—the desire of arriving at a solution of 
the Egyptian difficulty with the adhesion 
of the other Powers, which appeared to 
be necessary, the French had to be taken 
into account. They had a large financial 
interest in the country; and they had a 
considerable interest in Egypt besides 
their financial interest. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr talked in a disparaging 
way of the French interest as being 
sentimental. That may be so; but with 
some nations the sentimental reason is 
as strong as the desire for cotton on the 
part of some hon. Members. I know 
that at the time the French Government 
entered into these arrangements it fully 
realized the objects of this country, and 
was sincerely disposed to co-operate with 
us. But difficulties arose, owing to the 
old traditions of French diplomacy in 
the East. The traditional policy of all 
the French Consuls in the East, and of 
all French Government employés, has 
been one of jealousy and hostility to 
this country. This was aggravated by 
the conduct of what is called the Colonies 
—that is, the residents of each different 
nationality, who are animated by far 
greater jealousy than we are at home, 
and whose great idea is that the whole 
power of their respective nations should 
be exerted in support of their interests 
and feelings. The difficulties thus cre- 
ated were intensified by the extreme 
instability of French Governments. I 
believe that, for several years, the 
average time in Office of a French Mi- 
nistry has been under 10 months; and 
though a Minister may not approve what 
his subordinates are doing, those subor- 
dinates believe that he will not remain 
in Office long enough to interfere with 
them. Look at the case of M. de Ring. 
He encouraged the pretensions of Arabi 
Pasha, and opposed the French Oon- 
troller. Thereupon he was recalled, an 
act which was severely blamed by the 
newspapers which belonged to M. Gam- 
betta. Then, when the Council assem- 
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bled the other day at Constantinople, 
the French Government sent M. de Ring 
to take part in the deliberations. That 
is an instance of the great instability 
which marked the conduct of the French 
Government to their employés. But there 
occurred last year what, to my mind, has 
been the determining cause of all our 
trouble, and that was the French Tu- 
nisian Expedition. That Expedition 
produced two results—it stirred in its 
depths the Mussulman element in Africa 
against all Europeans, and particularly 
against those who showed themselves in 
alliance with France. It was that feel- 
ing which turned what was first a Mili- 
tary revolt into a National movement, 
and gave a most serious extension to the 
feelings which existed in Egypt before. 
It had another effect. If you are to 
deal on friendly terms with a great Mus- 
sulman i pu there are only two 
ways of doing it. One is, you may con- 
quer them. When a Mussulman is once 
beaten he knows it; he says it is fate, 
and hesubmits. But, short of that, the 
only method is by remaining on terms 
at least of friendship with the leaders of 
his religion. The one thing which really 
excites a Mussulman is a feeling which, 
when we share it, we call zeal; when 
we do not share it, we call it fanaticism. 
But whether zeal or fanaticism, it is the 
very strongest feeling a Mussulman has. 
That feeling was excited, not by us, but 
by the French in that unfortunate Tu- 
nisian Expedition. In another respect 
that Expedition was most unfortunate. 
The great and steady aim of the French 
Government since then has been to avoid 
the introduction of the Sultan’s power, 
moral or physical, into Egypt ; and from 
that time forward no proposition to allow 
him to interfere, either morally or by 
his troops, has been accepted by the 
French Government, except after every 
species of delay. Since then the assist- 
ance of Turkey has always been saddled 
with conditions which would place the 
Sultan before the public as the dis- 
tinct Agent of Christian Powers, which 
would deprive him of any power for use- 
fulness that he might have among his 
own people. The influence of the Sultan 
over this part of his Empire is far more 
religious than political. The Sultan 
must either interfere by an Army and 
force, which is to be avoided if possible, 
or by his moral influence acting on the 
side of the Powers, and not as their 
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delegate; because if he acts as their 
delegate he loses over the Mussulman 
population the whole of his present in- 
fluence. One of the most unfortunate 
results of that Tunisian Expedition has 
been that it has thrown the French Go- 
vernment into a position in which it 
cannot accept anything which would 
strengthen the moral position of the 
Sultan in North Africa. I blame Her 
Majesty’s Government because they have 
not taken sufficient account of this fact. 
They have held with the French Alliance, 
and submitted to them in a course which 
must infallibly lead to a break-up of the 
friendly system on which Egypt has 
hitherto been governed. Our Govern- 
ment has at divers times suggested the 
intervention of the Sultan. That has 
been set aside at the instance of the 
French, not because of the interests of 
Egypt, but because of the interests of 
their policy in North Africa. That was 
never one of the things we undertook to 
support, and should never have been 
allowed to exercise the influence it has 
done in the decisions of Her Majesty’s 
Government. I will not go into a de- 
tailed examination of the Papers, which 
has been already done in this House, 
and which fully supports my assertion. 
I only allude to the meeting in Septem- 
ber last, because it was the result of 
that meeting which first alarmed the 
European community and induced them 
to restrict their operations. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government then proposed that 
a Turkish General should go and endea- 
vour to restore the Army to their allegi- 
ance. That proposal was objected to by 
the French, and abandoned ; and then, 
when the Sultan sent an Envoy, without 
an Army or any military character, Her 
Majesty’s Government do all they can 
to diminish the importance of that mis- 
sion. As a matter of fact, he did a certain 
amount of good, and he might have done 
more; but all his relations with’ the 
Western Powers weresuch as to diminish 
the influence of Turkey. I am not an 
advocate for the employment of Turkish 
troops; but I am an advocate for the 
power which the Sultan might have ex- 
ercised on those rebellious subjects, and 
without which an armed conflict was 
certain to ensue. Then came Lord 
Granville’s despatch of November 4th, 
which I read with considerable surprise. 
It was a little too good. It did not 
mention the real reason for our presence 
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in Egypt. We are there for reasons of 
our own, which no English Government 
can neglect. I blame that despatch 
because it did not mention those inte- 
rests as the reason. They are not in- 
compatible with the rest of the despatch ; 
on the contrary, we have every reason 
to wish for prosperity and a good go- 
vernment in Egypt, because it is neces- 
sary for our interests as regards the 
Suez Canal. And stating this openly, 
it would have had this advantage—that 
possibly if these reasons had been given 
the despatch would have been believed. 
I have seen a good deal of these Orien- 
tal peoples; and if you profess greatly 
disinterested motives they do not raise 
an echo in the breast of an Oriental. If 
you showed them there was something 
you wanted for yourselves, and which 
would be good for them, they would 
listen to you; but if you say you are 
putting yourselves to trouble solely for 
their good, it is listened to with the 
same sort of incredulity with which in 
private life you would hear a man say 
he was come to buy your goods for your 
benefit only—you would button up your 
pockets. That is the main objection to 
that despatch. I think it was the desire 
of the amiable Gentleman at the Foreign 
Office to place a most charming picture 
of his feelings and wishes before the 
Egyptian people ; it failed because he 
did not understand them, and because 
the language of Rasselas is no longer 
understood on the banks of the Nile. 
Now we come to another phase of this 
matter, which is a very important one, 
and that is the Ministry of M. Gam- 
betta. M. Gambetta has a will of his 
own, and, furthermore, he appears to 
have had a very clear appreciation of 
the solution of this question in the sense 
in which he wanted a solution—namely, 
to accept no interference, moral or phy- 
sical, on the part of the Sultan. He 
took it up, and proceeded to act upon it, 
and the result was that famous Dual 
Note. That Note contained something 
like a promise and something like a 
threat; and there would have been a 
good deal to be said for it, if the Go- 
vernments had put themselves into im- 
mediate position to execute that pro- 
mise and to realize that threat. But 
they did not. The Dual Note produced 
considerable excitement in Egypt and 
in Europe, and great indignation at 
Constantinople; but it was followed by 
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nothing. M. Gambetta took all that 
passed between him and Lord Lyons, 
and between Lord Granville and M. 
Challemel-Lacour, in the most favour- 
able view to his own object. In the 
famous despatch in which M. Challemel- 
Lacour stated that Lord Granville had 
told him the Note was of no use what- 
ever, I have no doubt that the French 
Ambassador misunderstood what Lord 
Granville had said. Lord Granville isa 
very intelligent man, and he must have 
said not that the Note was of no use, 
but that it was much worse than use- 
less. In the meantime these statements 
were made, these expectations were ex- 
cited, but no action was taken, and the 
Egyptian people were left contemplat- 
ing these Powers with no other feeling 
than, if they were acquainted with 
English history, a wonder which was 
Sir Richard Strachan and which the 
Earl of Chatham. The Note produced 
considerable disturbance in the minds 
of European Powers, and was connected 
both with what we were doing in Egypt 
and with another fact in the political 
world, which is a clue to all Continental 
politics, and that is the jealousy between 
the French and Germans. There is a 
rather curious despatch in the French 
Yellow Book, dated February 10th, 
from the French Ambassador in Berlin 
to M. Gambetta. He says— 

“Tn conformity with your instructions I have 
endeavoured to become informed as to the dis- 
position of the Cabinet of Berlin with regard 
to Egyptian affairs. From the intimation I 
have received, and which I have reason to be- 
lieve to be authentic, an exchange of ideas has 

d between Germany, Russia, Austria, and 
taly on the subject of the attitude they ought 
to assume on the renewal of troubles of the 
nature of those which occurred in Egypt a few 
months ago. The conclusion is that the Cabi- 
nets are unanimous, although in different de- 
grees, to reject the proposal of any descent on 
the banks of the Nile, of either English or 
French forces, and that the solution, which 
appears to be the only practical one, would be 
the sending of Turkish troops.” 
The result of M. Gambetta’s policy, 
whatever it might have been, was cut 
short by his resignation, which was an- 
other instance of the extreme difficulty 
of resting on a French alliance, because 
in three months the policy of France 
underwent two changes—one being from 
the somewhat inert policy of M. Bar- 
thelemy St. Hilaire to the active policy 
of M. Gambetta, and the next from the 
active policy of M. Gambetta to the 
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effacement of M. de Freycinet. There 
is another despatch in the book of Feb- 
ruary 16th, from the French Ambassa- 
dor at Berlin to M. de Freycinet. He 
says— 

‘Prince Bismarck told me that he had been 
extremely apprehensive when he saw France 
and England taking the initiative by any step 
which might engage them in military interven- 
tion in Egypt, for he was convinced that any 
action taken under those conditions would pro- 
duce difficulties between the two Powers, and 
might even lead to a conflict between England 
and France, which would provoke a disastrous 
perturbation of the whole world.” 


The German Chancellor added that, in 
his opinion, the simplest way of getting 
rid of the Egyptian difficulty was to con- 
fide to Turkey the charge of the matter. 
There is a remarkable change in the 
tone of those two despatches, which is 
explained by the change in the French 
policy. M. de Freycinet still maintained 
the objections to the introduction of the 
Sultan’s power in Egypt; but he was 
determined not to move the French Army 
unless he had an order from Prince 
Bismarck, to prevent the danger to 
France of the German Chancellor rais- 
ing any objection afterwards to what he 
did. That had been the guiding policy 
of the French Cabinet ever since. And 
in all our arrangements and the diplo- 
matic means we have adopted, we have 
been carrying out the wishes of the 
French Government, which were to com- 
bine an appearance of energy in this 
matter with a due subordination to the 
national distrust of their neighbours, 
which is the guiding policy of the 
French Government. I believe that in 
all these negotiations Her Majesty’s 
Government adhered far too closely to 
the French Alliance, and this has pre- 
vented our Government interfering to 
prevent a danger which was every day 
growing more formidable, and also pre- 
vented their taking those steps which 
their own judgment indicated. That led 
to this interminable delay. There is no 
evidence that at any time the Great 
Powers of Europe would have had any ob- 
jection to our taking the necessary steps. 
The principal object of the Conferences 
was to obtain the French concurrence, 
which you have not obtained. There 
was nothing in the history of Europe to 
lead anybody to expect that you could 
id have succeeded, and all this 
elay and disaster would have been 
avoided had you formed a right judg- 
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ment of the policy of Europe. We held 
on to the expectation of French help, 
while events have been growing, and 
we have lost the assistance we might 
have had from the Sultan. We have 
committed ourselves before Europe and 
Turkey to an intimate union with the 
nation which has excited the greatest 
possible hatred in Turkey, and which 
unfortunately does not possess the con- 
fidence of Europe. I do not oppose the 
Vote; but I do hope, if the grant is 
made, that the affair will be short and 
decisive. I trust there will be no diplo- 
. matic delays, and no seeking for the 
opinion of other nations. No other 
nation is going to fight; but we have 
undertaken a task which I fear is far 
more formidable than many think. I 
trust it will be carried on with vigour, 
and without any diplomatic hindrances, 
which can only endanger our success and 
increase our losses. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, he would not 
attempt to enter into the merits of the 
interesting speech they had just listened 
to ; but he would point out what he knew, 
from his experience as a merchant and 
a shipowner, to be a fallacy, which he 
believed to be at the bottom of the pre- 
sent difficulty, and which, if not re- 
moved, might lead us into further com- 
plications when we came to make final 
arrangements for the restoration of order 
in Egypt. The fallacy to which he re- 
ferred had run through a great many of 
the speeches that had been delivered on 
the present occasion, and had even found 
a place in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just spoken, notwithstand- 
ing his great knowledge and experience 
of the East. Many of the speakers in 
this debate had attacked the Govern- 
ment for having attempted, in the first 
instance, to obtain the Concert of Europe 
before they interfered, either alone or 
in conjunction with France, and they did 
so on the ground that England had an 
interest in Egypt and the Suez Canal 
differing and exceeding, not only in 
degree, but in kind, the interest of other 
nations, and they assumed a position 
which he thought derogatory to the 
power and independence of this country, 
and utterly untenable in fact—namely, 
that the commercial greatness of Great 
Britain, and her power and her connec- 
tion with India, were dependent upon 
the maintenance of the Suez Canal, and, 
therefore, England had special ground 
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for interference. He should show that, 
so far from that being the case, other 
nations rather than England had a 
special interest, differing, not in degree, 
but in kind, from that of England. Let 
him guard himself against being sup- 
posed in any way to depreciate the 
immense interest the world had in the 
commerce through the Canal. Two 
sentences would suffice to show what 
the Suez Canal had done, and what it 
had not done. It had opened a new 
way for commerce of infinite benefit to 
producers and consumers in India and 
Europe; but it had not specially im- 
proved the position of preponderance 
which England enjoyed as the first com- 
mercial nation of the world. There- 
fore, the position of England, both com- 
mercially and politically, could not be 
struck at by other nations through the 
Suez Canal and Egypt. It was very 
important thisfactshould become known, 
because, acting on that supposition, the 
nations of Europe had declined to join 
us in steps which might have prevented 
this outbreak in Egypt, or at least 
made its suppression more speedy. 
What had the opening of the Suez 
Canal done as regarded the position of 
the commerce of England as compared 
with the commerce of other countries ? 
It had transferred from England that 
position of immense advantage which 
she possessed of being the natural 
geographical depét of the commerce of 
the East. Let him illustrate this by a 
single example. When he went, as a 
youngster, into an East India house to 
learn business, the cotton of India was 
collected by Natives, brought down to 
Bombay in carts, and there it was 
collected by Native houses, and then 
shipped by an English house, in an 
English ship, to an English port, where 
it was consigned to an English house, 
warehoused in an English warehouse, 
insured in an English office, and sold 
to an English merchant, who bought it 
for manufacturers in Austria and else- 
where, and then shipped in English 
vessels for Marseilles, Havre, Trieste, 
or other ports on the Continent, whence 
it was distributed to the manufacturers. 
What happened now? Nearly the whole 
of that cotton went direct from India to 
the ports of Southern Europe, and from 
there sent on to the manufacturers. The 
manufacturer in Austria could contract, 
and did contract, with the Native mer- 
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chant in Bombay to supply him direct 
with a certain number of bales of cotton 
every week or month, so that the former 
trade of England was swept away. It 
was true that some of the cotton still 
came in British vessels, but for shorter 
distances, and smaller freight, and it was 
even difficult to maintain that diminished 
trade. The same had taken place in 
other trades. The silk which in his 
young days was brought to London now 
went direct to Lyons and other places 
without coming to the English depdot. 
This had been an immense advantage to 
the consumers and producers of India 
and Europe, but it had been of no special 
advantage to England. This transfer 
of trade had been mainly in consequence 
of the opening of the Suez Canal ; and 
had it not been for the immense energy 
of our people, stimulated by Free Trade 
and political freedom, incalculable in- 
jury would have been done to our trade, 
and the fate of the cities of Eastern and 
Southern Europe when the course of 
trade was changed from them in olden 
days might have overtaken this coun- 
try. People said—‘‘Look at the enor- 
mous increase that has taken place in 
the Mercantile Marine of this country 
through the opening of the Suez Canal.” 
The cause of that, however, was the 
invention of the compound engine a few 
years before the opening of the Suez 
Canal. Steamers superseded sailing 
ships, and iron superseded wood. Eng- 
land being the workshop of the world, 
and the financial centre of the world, our 
shipowners, having been roused toenergy 
by the abolition of the Navigation 
Laws, at once took advantage of the new 
state of things. He thought he had 
made clear that the position of England 
asa Maritime Power was not created by, 
and did not depend upon, the SuezCanal. 
Our communication with India no longer 
depended upon the Suez Canal. This 
had been partly shown in the speech of 
the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. Nor- 
wood), and in the letter which he ad- 
dressed to the newspapers the other day. 
Without going so far as his hon. Friend 
as to the speed of steamers, he was ad- 
vised that it was perfectly possible now 
to build transports which would take the 
whole of the coal necessary to carry them 
straight to Bombay, and which would 
take on board their cargo of men and 
matériel, and reach Bombay in as short 
a time as the present transports did— 
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namely, in 31 days. Surely this was a 
cheaper way of making ourselves inde- 
pendent of other countries than under- 
taking to interfere in all cases in Egypt. 
It was perfectly true that the new 
transports would go to Bombay in a 
shorter time through the Suez Canal 
than they would if they went round the 
Cape, providing there was no impedi- 
ment and danger in the way; but would 
anybody tell him that in case of a Euro- 
pean war in which a country with Medi- 
terranean ports was engaged, we should 
attempt to send our men and matériel 
of war through narrow seas exposed 
to gunboats and torpedo vessels which 
could issue from the ports? If these 
powerful transports were sent through 
mid ocean, where we had many more 
cruisers than other nations, the trans- 
ports would be hard to find, hard to 
catch, and dangerous to follow. He main- 
tained, consequently, that in case of war 
with any Mediterranean Power it would 
not be through the Suez Canal, but by 
the high seas that we should send our 
matériel and men. Had he not shown 
that neither our commercial superiority, 
nor our Naval power, nor our connection 
with India were necessarily dependent 
upon the Suez Canal? And what was 
the bearing of this contention on the 
present argument? Why, it was that 
the Government were perfectly right in 
appealing to Europe, as interested at 
least as much as we were in the mainte- 
nance of; peace in Egypt, and in the 
maintenance of the Suez Canal. It was 
of the greatest importance that we should 
avoid complicated engagements with in- 
dividual Powers in Europe, the diffi- 
culties of which had been well pointed 
out by the last speaker. He hoped we 
were not so ill-advised as tc return to a 
system of individual alliance, instead of 
keeping up that great Court of Arbitra- 
tion which this Ministry, to their great 
honour and credit, had re-established in 
the hope of averting war. In voting for 
the Government on this occasion, he 
did so on the understanding that as soon 
as order was restored in Egypt the Go- 
vernment would again have recourse to 
that great Court of Arbitration, and not 
enter into entangling arrangements with 
individual Powers likely to lead to com- 
plications and misunderstandings with 
the Powers themselves, and utterly in- 
adequate, as experience had shown, to 
protect Egypt from disorder, or to do 
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anything to maintain the peace of the 
world, which he believed to be the 
object and intention of the present Go- 
vernment. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he had listened with considerable in- 
terest to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Carnarvon (Mr. Rathbone), 
and he must say that the impression 
those observations left on his mind was 
that because the hon. Gentleman assumed 
that the Suez Canal was not a convenient 
mode of transit for vessels, he came to 
the extraordinary conclusion that Her 
Majesty’s Government were wrong in 
interfering with the affairs of Egypt. In 
his (Baron Henry De Worms’s) opinion, 
the first hypothesis of the hon. Member 
was utterly and entirely fallacious, and 
in answer to that hypothesis he would 
simply read a few sentences from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) last evening, in reference 
to the importance of the Suez Canal. 
The right hon. Gentleman said— 

‘* There was, in the first place, our interest in 

the Suez Canal, the great highway of all nations, 
and the road to our vast Indian Possessions. He 
had had some figures drawn out for him with 
respect to it, and he found that no less than 
£50,000,000 sterling in goods of different kinds 
passed through the Suez Canal each way an- 
nually. In other words, one-seventh of the 
whole foreign trade of this country passed 
through the Canal at the present time. The 
Fleet which was engaged in carrying that mer- 
chandize was itself worth £15,000,000 sterling. 
Of the entire shipping passing through, four- 
fifths was British.”’ 
He commended these words to the 
special attention of the hon. Gentle- 
man; they appeared to carry conviction 
home, and he(Baron Henry De Worms) 
was at a loss to understand how the hon. 
Gentleman, who had such a large ex- 
perience of the shipping trade, could 
possibly conclude that the maintenance 
of the Suez Canal was not of paramount 
importance to the commerce of the 
world, and freedom of transit an Im- 
perial, as well as a commercial, necessity 
to Great Britain. 

Mr. RATHBONE: I never said any- 
thing of the sort. I asserted it was of 
vast importance. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
the hon. Gentleman had certainly at- 
tempted to minimize its special im- 
portance to England. If they assumed 
that goods of the value of £50,000,000 
sterling passed through the Canal each 
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year, of which 82 per cent were Eng- 
lish, he thought it was clear that Eng- 
land had an immense stake in the main- 
tenance of the Suez Canai. He would, 
however, leave that portion of the 
speech of the hon. Member, and pass to 
other matters which, perhaps, more dis- 
tinctly bore upon the question before the 
Committee. First and foremost, he 
would wish to allude to the speech of 
the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. That speech 
was unquestionably one of great ability ; 
but it was more distinguished by what 
it left unsaid than by what it really 
said. The hon. Baronet did not con- 
descend to treat the Committee to an 
exposition of that foreign policy which 
had led the country to the present dis- 
astrous crisis. He simply informed the 
Committee that it had become necessary 
for Her Majesty’s Government to take 
certain steps; but, as regarded all the 
intermediate stages, the hon. Baronet 
did not give any explanation whatever. 
Before he made his statement to the 
Committee as to the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the Egyptian crisis, the hon. Baronet 
adopted a course which was scarcely 
worthy of the good case which he 
assumed Her Majesty’s Government 
had. Not content with offering no ex- 
planation of the line of policy which had 
led Her Majesty’s Government to the 
present result, the hon. Baronet endea- 
voured to throw the whole onus of the 
present state of affairs upon the late 
Administration. He referred, in the 
first instance, to the mission of Mr. 
Cave in 1876, but of that mission he 
was not able to say more than that it 
was entered into with a very useful 
intention—that was to say, with a view 
of looking into the accounts of Egypt. 
But when he came to the mission of 
1879, he said he should be able to 
establish the fact that that particular 
mission to Egypt was fraught with poli- 
tical rather than with financial import- 
ance, and he proceeded to prove his 
position ina very remarkable way. He 
said there were two considerations sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners who were 
then appointed—M. Joubert and Mr. 
Rivers Wilson. One of the considera- 
tions affected the distribution of the 
revenues of the country. That the hon. 
Baronet did not complain of in a poli- 
tical sense ; but the other consideration 
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had regard to the administration of the 
National Debt of the country, not admi- 
nistration in the sense of the word in 
which it was usually accepted, but in a 
mere book-keeping sense—that was to 
say, the Commissioners were called upon 
to look into the State accounts with a 
view of putting them in order-—and 
that, the hon. Baronet argued, was a 
political interference on the part of this 
country in the affairs of Egypt. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, however, did not mention at the 
time one fact, and that was that one of 
the Commissioners who went out to 
Egypt for that purpose was a Liberal 
ex-Cabinet Minister—a man of great 
ability, but who certainly would not 
have accepted the mission had it been of 
a political, or anything other than of a 
purely financial, nature. It was hardly 
fair to assume, under these circum- 
stances, that this purely financial action 
was a distinctly political one, and that, 
asa result of it, we had now been reduced 
to the unfortunate crisis in which we 
found ourselves. The hon. Baronet used 
another argument which was still more 
remarkable. He said the Commissioners, 
Messrs. Rivers Wilson and Joubert, 
were clearly appointed politically, inas- 
much as they were allowed to have a 
seat in the Councils of the Khedive. 
But the hon. Baronet forgot to mention 
the fact that that appointment was not 
made by the Government, but by the 
Khedive himself, with a view of afford- 
ing such facilities as might be in his 
power to the Commissioners for the pur- 
pose of setting to rights, if possible, 
the accounts of Egypt. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) declaimed loudly 
against the war; they said it was un- 
dertaken in the interest of the bond- 
holders. They argued that the inter- 
ference or investigation which took place 
in 1879 had led to the present crisis ; 
and as, in their opinion, the present 
crisis was likely to terminate in war, 
they came to the exceedingly illogical 
conclusion that, because Mr. Rivers Wil- 
son and M. Joubert were appointed to 
look into the finances of the country, 
this war was undertaken in the interest 
of the bondholders. There were no 
nations who were not interested more 
or less in the finances of other countries. 
Their argument was refuted with great 
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vigour by the President of the Board of 
Trade. A more ridiculous fallacy or 
indefensible proposition was never sub- 
mitted to that House than that because 
a country had a large pecuniary interest 
in another country, therefore it was pre- 
cluded from interfering to protect its own 
interests. He had already said that the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in his long and able speech of 
yesterday, presented to the Committee 
no actual defence of the policy cf Her 
Majesty’s Government, and he (Baron 
Henry De Worms) was_ prepared 
to prove that assertion. He would 
take one point which was of very 
great importance. It would be in the 
recollection of the Committee that some 
short time since he ventured to ask the 
Government what were the opinions ex- 
pressed by two of the Great Powers of 
Europe—namely, Germany and Austria, 
as to the course which had been adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The 
answer he received from the hon. Baro- 
net (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was to the 
effect that both Germany and Austria 
had approved the action of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the bombardment 
of Alexandria. Not feeling perfectly 
satisfied as to the accuracy of the answer, 
he repeated his Question two days later, 
and the answer of the hon. Baronet then 
was that Germany, at least, so far from 
expressing approval, had done exactly 
the reverse. ‘Z No!”] Well, had not 
expressed her approval. A few days 
later the hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland) put a similar 
Question with regard to Austria, and the 
answer was very much in the same 
groove. Asa matter of fact, the official 
organ of Austria repudiated the state- 
ment that a full approvai had been 
given by Austria. 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
what the hon. Member meant by official 
organ ? 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
he meant the official Gazette. - 

Smr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that what had been quoted was the 
language of the diplomatic despatches. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS said, 
the communications were printed in the 
official Wiener Zeitung, and he under- 
stood the Government of Austria had 
not expressed their absolute concurrence 
with the policy of the Government, as 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
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Affairs had led the Committee to be- 
lieve. Be that as it might, it would not 
have been out of place if the hon. Baro- 
net had told the Committee what were 
the exact relations between the Great 
Powers and Her Majesty’s Government 
at this moment. If hon. Members looked 
back they would find that the whole 
foreign policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been based upon what they 
might now call a myth—the Concert 
of Europe. The European Concert had 
been the pet hobby of the Prime 
Minister ever since he assumed Office. 
It had been preached to them per- 
petually; but he was bound to say 
that the present form of the European 
Concert was, like a novel form of music, 
more distinguished by its discord than 
by its harmony. It was evident that if 
European Concert on this particular 
question had ever existed it existed no 
longer. It was not necessary he should 
investigate the particular reasons which 
had led to the alienation of England 
from many of the Great Powers. Those 
reasons were not difficult to find. If they 
remembered some of the utterances of 
the Prime Minister, such as ‘‘ Hands 
off!” applied to Austria, and the “ anti- 
human specimen of humanity !”’ applied 
to Turkey, they could understand why 
the Concert of Europe had not been 
maintained. The result was that now, 
when we needed European Concert, we 
found ourselves isolated and alone, and, 
therefore, it showed the inherent weak- 
ness of his caso when the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs dared 
not face the facts. The hon. Baronet 
had glossed over the relations between 
this country and France. In the able 
speech which they had just heard 
from the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
(Mr. T. C. Bruce), the hon. Mem- 
ber put, as clearly and as fairly as 
it was possible, the reasons which led 
him to consider that the extraordinary 
subservience shown to France was 
fraught with great danger to this coun- 
try. No one more than himself would 
desire to see the most perfect entente 
cordiale between two nations so inti- 
mately bound up together as England 
and France; but he was bound to say 
that the extraordinary line of policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
with regard to France led one rather to 
the conclusion that the Government had 
no exact ideas of their own, but that 
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originally they depended upon France 
for ideas. It was perfectly clear, that 
however much the two countries were 
bound together, however desirable in the 
interest of civilization it was that France 
and England should remain on the best 
possible footing, it was impossible that 
two countries who had not and could not 
have the same interest could always have 
the same policy. That was an axiom of 
politics, and one which, unfortunately, 
the present Government had neglected. 
The interests of France and England 
were not identical, and, as was pointed 
out by the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth, nothing could have been more 
dangerous, in this particular crisis, 
than for us to go hand-in-hand with 
France, who, by her action in Tunis, 
had offended the Mahommedans. The 
origin of the whole of these complica- 
tions might be found in the Dual Note, 
and that Dual Note was inspired by 
France. It was no sooner written than 
it was not acted upon, and what was 
the result? It begot in the minds of 
the Egyptian population distrust, and 
it strengthened the hands of Arabi 
Pasha. ‘The next step we took was the 
Ultimatum de jure, but not de facto. Her 
Majesty’s Government endeavoured to 
prove they did not send the Ulti- 
matum. The actual Ultimatum ori- 
ginated with Her Majesty’s Represen- 
tative at Cairo, and was afterwards 
accepted by the Government in the De- 
spatch of the 25th of May. The Ulti- 
matum was to the effect that Arabi 
Pasha should be deprived of his power 
and banished. Was he deprived of his 
power and banished? No; he was re- 
instated and decorated by the Sultan, 
and France and England were ridiculed. 
What was the next step in which we 
went hand-in-hand with France? It 
was the “Self -Denying”’ Protocol, 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister had tried to explain 
away. When he (Baron Henry De 
Worms) asked the Prime Minister the 
other day whether we were not pre- 
vented, by that Protocol, from taking 
any particular course for the security of 
life and property in Alexandria after the 
bombardment, the Prime Minister said 
that was so; but, subsequently, the 
right hon. Gentleman said that he did 
not mean it was the effect of the Proto- 
col, but that certain words had been in- 
corporated in the proceedings of the 
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Conference as to ‘‘ sole action.” It was 
not necessary to point out how extremely 
illogical the conclusion of the Prime 
Minister was, because, as a matter of 
fact, if this ‘‘ Self-Denying” Protocol 
was the reason why we did not send 
troops to prevent the massacres in Alex- 
andria, how was it that now, this ‘‘ Self- 
Denying” Protocol being in existence, 
we could send troops? Asa matter of 
fact, this ‘‘ Self-Denying ”’ Protocol was 
merely a clause introduced in the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference, and this 
clause was introduced, not at the instiga- 
tion of England, but at that of France. 
Here there were four facts in support 
of the argument he advanced—that 
blind subservience of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to that of France had mainly 
contributed to bring about the present 
disastrous crisis. First of all there was the 
Dual Note, then there wasthe Ultimatum, 
then the Protocole de Désintéressement, 
and then the sending of the Fleet, also 
suggested by France. The first resulted 
in distrust, the second in ridicule, the 
sending of the Fleet resulted in mas- 
sacre, and the result of the ‘“‘ Self-Deny- 
ing’’ Protocol was the destruction of 
Alexandria. These facts alone were 
quite sufficient to show that the Govern- 
ment were, to put the more charitable 
interpretation, misled by the views which 
they entertained with regard to the iden- 
tity of our interests with those of France. 
It appeared to him that, step by step, 
disregarding all the warnings alike of 
our own officials, and, he might almost 
say, the dictates of common sense, we 
had gradually and certainly come to this 
terrible state of things. In the master- 

iece of the greatest of Italian poets, 

e was struck with a passage which 
appeared to him to convey very accu- 
rately the position of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment— Virgil, pointing out to Dante 
the unfortunate beings whose principal 
sin would seem to have been their inde- 
cision, and their having done neither 
good nor evil, but who were, notwith- 
es juston theverge of the Inferno, 
said— 
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‘*Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda é passa.’’ 


Her Majesty’s Government, through 
their indecision, stood on the brink of 
that dark abyss, and had gradually led 
this country into a dangerous and com- 
plicated war. Her Majesty’s Opposition 
could for the moment Dut look and pass 
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on, waiting events. He did not think it 
necessary to pursue the course adopted by 
many hon. Members, and discuss, word 
for word, the various despatches which 
were to be found in the Blue Book on 
this question. He did, however, think 
that one great reason why the unfortu- 
nate result which they now deplored 
had been arrived at, was the love which 
Her Majesty’s Government had always 
shown for empty demonstration. It was 
thought, when the Fleet arrived off 
Alexandria, that its presence would have 
such a moral effect upon the Egyptian 
people that peace and order would at 
once reign supreme. The policy of the 
Government was like that adopted by 
the Chinese and Japanese of old, when 
they painted hideous faces on shields with 
the view of frightening their enemies. 
We had, step by step, drifted into war, 
of which no one could foretell the end. 
There was every reason why no loyal Eng- 
lishmen should wish to embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government at such a moment 
as the present—[‘‘Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen said ‘‘Oh, oh!” but he 
should be the last to embarrass the Go- 
vernment; but, on the other hand, he 
should not be doing his duty to his con- 
stituents or to that House were he to 
debar himself from what he considered 
perfectly honest and legitimate criticism 
of the policy which had led to the pre- 
sent result, and the policy of the Go- 
vernment which could be best described 
as a policy of “Letting I dare not 
wait upon I would.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I do not propose to 
make many observations on the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down, but wish to address myself to a 
very different speech, coming from the 
Benches opposite—the speech of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth (Mr. T. OC. 
Bruce), who, in a closely-reasoned argu- 
ment, full of the responsibilities of the 
present situation, made a very consider- 
able contribution to this debate. With 
regard to the speech which we have just 
heard, I must say it was full of those 
contradictions which we notice in so 
many of the speeches of hon. Members 
opposite, and with respect to which I 
may have a word or two to say pre- 
sently. I wish to know, is it the desire 
of the Conservative Party we should act 
alone in Egypt, or is it their desire that 
we should act with other Powers; and, 
if it is their desire we should act with 
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other Powers, who are the Powers with 
whom they desire us to act? Those are 
questions which I think may fairly be 
put, and with which I propose to deal 
myself. I think the Committee will see 
the great embarrassment under which 
Her Majesty’s Government—and, in- 
deed, any Government in Office at a 
time like this—must labour if they are 
to fight more or less with their hands 
tied. They cannot speak of foreign 
Powers as hon. Members opposite speak 
of them; they cannot speak with the 
freedom of independent Members; and 
they cannot comply with the natural de- 
sire which is felt by hon. Members in 
this House that at every stage the com- 
plicated negotiations which are at pre- 
sent being pursued should be made 
public. Other Powers maintain their 
secrecy and conduct their negotiations 
undisturbed by Parliamentary inquiry ; 
and, therefore, I think allowance must 
be made for Her Majesty’s Government 
in that respect. I might put it in this 
way. Itis a gameat ‘ whist’ they are 
playing, and they are expected to lay 
their cards on the table, while the other 
players may reserve to themselves the 
secrecy of their own hands. In speak- 
ing of other countries, I shall claim the 
same privilege of speaking with freedom 
as hon. Gentlemen opposite; but it will 
not be in the sense of being discon- 
tented with the relative position which 
this country is occupying at the present 
moment in the Councils of Europe. The 
hon. Member who has justsatdown spoke 
of the alienation of other Powers from 
England. What Power is alienated from 
England? To what single despatch can 
hon. Members opposite turn to prove that 
we are alienated from any Power? Why 
should hon. Gentlemen wish to turn to 
any despatch of the kind? Why should 
they wish to prove that this country has 
alienated either the goodwill or the re- 
spect of the other Powers of Europe? I 
maintain, and I am prepared toshow, that 
at the present moment this country does 
enjoy the confidence of the other Powers 
of Europe, and that it does enjoy it be- 
cause the Powers believe in the clean- 
handedness of this country. An hon. 
Member—I think it was the other hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff)—yesterday said that the 
other Powers of Europe were suspecting 
that we had got sinister designs on 
Egypt. I do not believe that that is the 
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view of the other Powers of Europe. I 
believe they have convinced themselves 
of the entire sincerity of England in this 
matter. Much has been said with re- 
gard to France; and we may bear in 
mind at the present moment that every 
word which is said with regard to an 
alliance or an understanding with that 
great nation is said at a time when that 
nation itself is in the midst of a great 
crisis, and when one of the great ques- 
tions which are before the French people 
and the French Chamber is the value of 
an alliance or understanding with Eng- 
land. That is one of the points which 
is now submitted to French public opi- 
nion, and, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, there is a great responsibility 
attaching to hon. Members of this House 
who discuss these difficult and delicate re- 
lations. Ihave seen the report of a debate 
which took place not 10 days ago in the 
French Chamber, and that report should 
be read by hon. Gentlemen who think 
there is no respect or regard for Eng- 
land in Europe. The debate turned upon 
the value of an understanding with 
this country, and from all sides of the 
Chamber there was a feeling expressed 
that an understanding with England 
was one of the sheet anchors of French 
prosperity, and one of the sheet anchors 
of the future of France, and was, in- 
deed, a matter which was not to be 
lightly disturbed. I donot say that be- 
cause the French desire an alliance, that 
alone is a reason why we should sacrifice 
any English interests to that alliance ; 
but it is a fact to which we are entitled 
to call serious attention. And let me ask 
the Committee at what moment is it that 
the French desire an alliance with Eng- 
land? Five or six or ten years ago one 
would have said that the French nation 
would have been indignant and angry 
at any isolated action of England in 
Egypt; one would have said that any 
shot fired by English guns in Egypt, 
if the act was not done in company with 
France, would thoroughly estrange the 
relations between the two countries. 
That was the prophecy. The interests 
of both countries in Egypt had always 
been acknowledged ; and I commend to 
the recollection of those who talk lightly 
of our acting alone in Egypt that it has 
always been a doctrine received in 
France—a traditional doctrine of French 
policy—that there could not be any 
isolated action of England in Egypt. 
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Well, then, I say it is a remarkable fact 
that in the face of this tradition, in the 
face of this doctrine, England did act 
alone in Egypt. And what is the 
result? That France is alienated or 
angry? Not at all; but that our ac- 
tion is followed by a debate in which 
the English alliance is still considered 
as the sheet-anchor of France. Much 
has been said about the subservience 
of England to M. Gambetta. But 
anyone who reads the French papers 
will see that precisely the same charge 
was launched against M. Gambetta, and 
that he and his Colleagues have been 
represented as the dupes of the wiles 
and the astuteness of the English diplo- 
macy. But, perhaps, as it was said in 
France that Lord Granville always had 
the better of the French Ministers, it is 
only natural that the same thing should 
be said, mutatis mutandis, in England. 
But unless there are Members of this 
House—I hope there are none—whoread 
the newspapers in order to find some- 
thing that may tell against ourselves, 
anyone who reads the papers in a proper 
spirit will see that the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been appre- 
ciated in France, and that where we 
might have expected opposition and re- 
proach, we have met with nothing but 
commendation. And I would have said 
as much, did time permit, with regard 
to the question of the alienation from us 
of the other Powers of Europe. If the 
Committee will allow me I will now turn 
to some other portions of this great con- 
troversy, which may truly be said to 
extend over so much ground that it is 
impossible for any hon. Member to deal 
with it in all its phases. I do not pro- 
pose to enter into any of the controver- 
sies which have been initiated with re- 
gard to the bombardment of Alexandria, 
or the number of troops that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government ought to have sent 
during the several stages of the proceed- 
ings which have culminated in the posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves now ; but 
I wish, and the Committee will expect 
me, to say something on the subject of 
the Joint Control which has been intro- 
duced into the discussion of this ques- 
tion. But, before I come to that point, 
let me say this, that the key of the posi- 
tion of the Government appears to me 
to be the fact that anarchy in Egypt is 
dangerous to the best English interests, 
and anarchy in Egypt is a thing which 
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cannot be suffered to exist, if we pay due 
regard to the best interests of our coun- 
try. That is no new doctrine. Some 
hon. Members speak as if the import- 
ance of Egypt to England had only been 
discovered since there were Egyptian 
bondholders, since the making of the 
Suez Canal, and since the Khedive 
owed us £200,000. But if we consult 
the history of the country we shall find 
that our position in Egypt has always 
been a matter of supreme importance to 
England as a nation. An hon. Member 
asked yesterday why we were in Egypt? 
Well, we have been there in one form 
or another for a very long time, indeed, 
before any of these recent transactions, 
and partly because we have been in- 
vited there by the Rulers of the country 
themselves ; and Egypt, as has been well 
stated to-day, has long been under our 
quasi-protection. It is not an independent 
country. Its relations with Turkey are 
most peculiar. But the various Govern- 
ments of Europe have always claimed a 
locus standi in Egypt different from that 
claimed in any other country in Europe 
or elsewhere. I should like to say a 
word upon that point ; but before I do so 
I regret very much that I must fora 
moment turn aside to the speech that 1 
understand was made yesterday in my 
absence by the hon. Member for Wick- 
low (Mr. M‘Coan), which cast aspersions 
on the transactions of a firm to which I 
once had the honour to belong. The 
speech of the hon. Member does not ap- 
pear to have been fully reported; but I 
am not going, on the invitation of the 
hon. Member, to offer any explanations 
or apologies for the transactions of that 
firm. 

Mr. M‘COAN : One word of explana- 
tion. I cast no aspersions, but simply 
stated historical facts, in support of 
which I gave figures and dates. I cast 
no aspersion whatever, but I left the 
Committee to draw their own conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: There is a peculiar 
way sometimes of stating figures and 
dates; but I wonder why the hon. Mem- 
ber singled out the particular firm to 
which I once belonged, to drag it before 
the Committee. I will show the way in 
which the hon. Member put his facts 
and figures. He spoke of the nominal 
amount of the loans, and compared it 
with the actual sum which found its 
way into the State Treasury, and he 
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asked what had become of the differ- 
ence; and the insinuation, I understand, 
was that the difference had gone into 
the pockets of—[Mr. M‘Coan: No, no!] 
—or had stuck to the hands—a most 
offensive expression—but I understand 
it was the expression used by the hon. 
Member—— 

Mr. M‘COAN: I never used the 
words. The right hon. Gentleman is 
misrepresenting what I said. 

Mr. Szerseant SIMON : I heard the 
words myself, and I told them to the 
right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: These loans were 
issued at a discount to the public. And 
let me illustrate the case by an example. 
The price for 100 francs of French 
Rentes at present is about 80. Ifa loan 
were now to be made for France, it 
would, of course, not be issued at 100, 
but would be given to the public at 80 ; 
therefore there would be a discount of 
20 per cent, being the difference between 
80 and 100. An analogous discount, 
going to the public, was included in 
the sum which was supposed by the hon. 
Gentleman to have stuck to the hands of 
the negotiatingcontractors. That was the 
way in which the figures were put, and 
the inferences of the hon. Member are 
entirely and absolutely erroneous. I turn 
now from this digression to other and 
more important matters. I went in 1876 
to Egypt, as the Representative of the 
bondholders, and I went there on the 
distinct understanding that my political 
action was to be in no way fettered by 
that mission, and that I should not be 
expected to do anything to conflict with 
the political interests of my countrymen. 
I was determined that on a honorary 
mission I would not compromise either 
my own position, and still less the 
position of my country, in regard to such 
matters. by any action of my own. 
When I arrived in Egypt, and estab- 
lished what is called the Control, the 
Powers of Europe had already interested 
themselves to obtain a locus standi in 
Egyptian finance. A few months before 
my arrival the then Viceroy signed a De- 
cree establishing an institution called the 
Commission of the Public Debt, and in- 
vited the Governments of Austria, Italy, 
and France to nominate Representatives 
to that Commission of the Public Debt. 
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These Representatives had been nomi- 
nated by these Governments, and, there- 
fore, the Committee will bear in mind 
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that at that moment there were European 
Governments with a Jocus standi in 
Egypt at the invitation of the Khedive 
himself. It is also important to bear in 


‘mind the position of the International 


tribunals in Egypt. The case has beer 
put as if the Control first involved this 
country in Egyptian affairs; but before 
the Control was established these tri- 
bunals had been created, composed of 
Judges nominated by various countries 
of Europe, and the English Judge had 
been in office for some time, and was 
performing his functions. The arrange- 
ment had been made, and I will now 
show the Committee the effect of these 
International tribunals. In May, 1876, 
the power had been given to the these 
tribunals to summon before them even 
the Minister of Finance, and any cre- 
ditor of the State going before them, had 
a locus standi as such, and could sue be- 
fore English, French, Italian, and Aus- 
trian Judges. Therefore, thisso-called in- 
terference in Egyptian financial matters 
already existed before the establishment 
of the Control. There is a little incident 
long since forgotten which I may call to 
the recollection of the Committee. It is 
a fact that a creditor of the State had, 
at that moment, seized public property, 
and was suing the Viceroy before that 
tribunal. I do not say this to defend my 
action or the full share I took in founding 
the Control, but I think it right that the 
country should know that the so-called 
Financial Protectorate existed before the 
Control was established. The Control it- 
self may be attacked or defended on two 
grounds; either in its relations to the 
public of Egypt, or in its bearing upon 
the relations of the Great Powers of 
Europe with the Egyptian Government. 
As regards its effect on the population 
of Egypt I might say much, but I shall 
say very little; for there has been al- 
most universal testimony from both 
sides of the House and even in ‘‘ another 
place,” both from the Leader of the 
House of Lords and the Leader of the 
Opposition, that it has worked for the 
prosperity of the Egyptian people, and 
to that fact testimony has been borne, 
not only in all parts of the House, but 
in all the news arriving in this coun- 
try from Egypt. I believe that Arabi 
Bey himself admitted to Sir William 
Gregory, that the Control was an in- 
stitution which had conferred great 
benefits on the country. I am relieved, 
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therefore, from the necessity of saying 
more as to its effects on the population 
of Egypt. I may, however, say this, 
that a clause was carefully inserted in 
the Decree relating to the Controllers, 
the object of which was to insure the 
specific protection of the taxpayers 
against unauthorized exactions. Those 
who were in the House a few hours 
ago must have heard the hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. Bruce) who 
sits above the Gangway, bear testimony 
to the efficiency of the arrangement in 
having lightened the taxation of the 
fellahs in Egypt and relieved them from 
the abuses to which they had been ex- 
eet I stated, when I returned from 

gypt in 1876, that the then Viceroy 
never for one moment held out a hope 
that if there was any diminution in the 
interest of the Debt there would be the 
slightest relief to the burdens imposed 
upon the taxpayers of Egypt. A true 
word has been said in the debate to-day, 
that if the Control had been entirely 
swept away and the whole Debt wiped 
out, it would by no means follow that the 
Egyptian taxpayer would under a dis- 
orderly military régime pay one cent less 
than he pays at the present time. It 
has been said very prominently—for the 
responsibility must be thrown on some- 
one—that it was myself, although acting 
as a private individual, who established 
this Control. Well, however that may 
be, I am entitled to examine—and I do 
it in no spirit of apology, but simply 
in the spirit of explanation—how far 
the Control, established in 1876, in- 
volved Her Majesty’s Government. I 
say it did not involve them at all. Lord 
Derby did not appoint a Controller; 
even the French Government did not 
appoint a Controller; but they nomi- 
nated one, and he was chosen and ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy himself. There 
is only one quotation with which I will 
trouble the Committee. In one pas- 
sage of the Decree relating to the es- 
tablishment of the Control, the Vice- 
roy, speaking of the Controllers, says 
—‘‘They are to be accountable only 
to us.” The Controllers were to be 
accountable to nobody else, as they 
did not depend upon the Commission 
of Foreign Governments. There was 
another phrase— 

‘* The Controllers General, who are to take 
part in the preparation of the Budget, are not 
to encroach on the functions of the Ministers, 
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who will remain the sole judges of the necessity 
of the services.” 

The Controllers did not involve Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in any way. I stated 
at the time to the bondholders that the 
appointment of a Controller by the Go- 
vernment would be contrary to English 
views and habits. Referring to the de- 
sirability of having an English Repre- 
sentative of the bondholders on the Com- 
mission of the Public Debt, I stated that 
although the Viceroy might nominate such 
an English Commissioner, I did not be- 
lieve the English Government would 
send such u Representative to Egypt, as 
it was contrary to English views and 
habits. I say that much to show that 
I may be responsible, as a private indi- 
vidual, for having secured the Control 
which, I believe, to have been most con- 
ducive to the welfare of Egypt, but that 
I do not consider that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were at all involved by the ar- 
rangements to which I was a party. It 
was my conviction at the time that the 
interests of the Egyptian taxpayers and 
the interests of the creditors were not 
hostile, and that both were united in 
the establishment of honest and orderly 
administration in Egypt. That was my 
conviction at the time, and it has been 
proved by the result, for order and re- 
gularity in the administration have con- 
tributed much to the prosperity of the 
country. I am responsible for what I 
have done in union with my French 
Colleague ; but I am not responsible in 
the slightest degree for establishing a 
Control by the English Government 
which would involve that Government 
in the action taken by the Controllers. 
Such, then, is the story of the Control. 
If the Committee will permit me, I will 
now turn for a moment to another point, 
and make a few remarks upon some 
of the causes which have disturbed the 
progress of that comparatively orderly 
state of things which was established in 
Egypt. But it occurs to me that I 
ought first to say one word with regard 
to the English and French employés. Be- 
fore the Control was established at all, 
there were already innumerable Eng- 
lish, French, and other foreign employés 
in the Government of Egypt, and they 
were there not in what are properly 
called administrative departments only. 
The term includes a number of mea 
with technical knowledge, such as en- 
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special training as only Europeans ac- 
quire in the first instance. Further, it 
ought to be borne in mind that when in 
a country like Egypt a disorderly state 
of things is brought to an end, and 
good order introduced, it is not in the 
first instance that Natives can be got 
to do the work. It is part of the duty 
of Europeans to see that the Natives 
should be trained to the work, and 
taught to do it afterwards; but at first 
Natives cannot do it. I turn now to the 
question how the present difficulties 
have arisen, and what were the in- 
fluences and agencies at work in Egypt 
and elsewhere. I think, in the first 
place, that an orderly Egypt, with 
finances comparatively flourishing, with 
a strong direct control over the Pashas 
and over the Government, and with an 
improving commerce, might not have 
been a perfectly agreeable thing in an- 
other quarter. And when we are pressed 
to secure the moral support of Turkey, 
I think I am entitled to say that I have 
never seen any moral support from the 
Ottoman authority that tended to secure 
financial or any other control. The new 
order of things in Egypt was a thorn in 
the side of another Power. I have been 
informed, and with good reason believe, 
that the Turkish newspapers were told 
to be exceedingly careful in their com- 
ments upon the rising prosperity of 
their co-religionistsin Egypt. The state 
of things established in Egypt did not, 
from the point of view that it was good, 
or from the very virtue of the system, if 
I may so say, secure it that support and 
sympathy from the Suzerain Power 
which, under other circumstances, one 
might have expected. Then, in the 
country itself, testimony has been borne 
that many abuses were curtailed, and 
the curtailment of abuses sometimes 
creates enemies to the system which has 
introduced the reforms. In Egypt there 
were a number of influences at work 
which were hostile to the Control. I 
think I may, with all respect to the 
Committee, venture on the comment that, 
in many of the speeches we have heard, 
too much stress has been laid upon se- 
parate acts, such as the Dual Note, and 
that while objections have been taken 
here and objections there, the general 
causes which produced the alarming 
events in Egypt have not been suffi- 
ciently considered. The hon. Member 
for Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. Bruce), in his 
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excellent speech, alluded to one or two 
of these causes, and I am able, in some 
respects, from absolute knowledge, to 
confirm what he said. He spoke of the 
effect of the Tunisian Expedition upon 
the feelings of the population of Egypt. 
When I come to this part of the ques- 
tion, though I would wish to speak with 
all respect of France, I must say I think 
a tremendous responsibility has followed 
from the action which that country took 
with respect to Tunis. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth was perfectly right 
in saying that this attack, as it was con- 
sidered, upon the Mussulman element in 
Tunis, inflamed the Mussulman element 
in Egypt, and created suspicion where 
there was little suspicion before. I am 
not now inventing arguments, but I will 
tell the Committee facts which were 
brought to my notice when these mat- 
ters occurred. I had letters from Egypt 
stating that the populace was saying— 
“The French have taken Tunis; it is 
absolutely certain that the English will 
take Egypt.’’ They thought that wasa 
perfectly rational result. They had not 
got a knowledge of the English Govern- 
ment, or of my right hon. Friend at the 
head of it, or they would have known 
that such a solution was most impro- 
bable. But they thought it was per- 
fectly natural that as there had been a 
beginning on the part of France in 
seizing Mussulman territory in Tunis, 
we should follow it up by putting our 
hands on Egypt. Ido not wish in this 
debate to introduce controversial matters, 
but it would be contrary to historical 
accuracy if I were to omit the fact that 
the taking of Cyprus by England also 
had its effect. It acted in this way. We 
took Cyprus, the French took Tunis; so 
they argued our turn was coming again, 
and we should take Egypt. There is 
great confidence in the sincerity of the 
English Government; but there is no 
doubt that—I was going to say the 
seizure of Cyprus—but I will say the 
Cyprus arrangements did affect, to a 
very considerable extent, the Mussul- 
man mind, and that the Native Egyp- 
tians did not think themselves so safe 
against annexation to England as they 
had been before. This is not a digres- 
sion, but it comes, I think, within the 
purview of the Committee. I do not 
think that the hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth was quite correct when, speaking 
of the difficulty of the French and the 
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Sultan acting together, he set that down 
simply to the Tunisian Expedition. The 
Tunisian Expedition was ratherthe result 
of the .suspicion France entertained of 
the movements of Turkey. The sus- 
picion of a Panislamic movement con- 
tributed greatly to the action of France. 
The attitude was this, and I think I am 
an impartial witness on the question. 
If ever a foreign Government took 
action at an inopportune moment, it was 
when the French took isolated action as 
regards Tunis, at the very time when a 
Conference was sitting at Constanti- 
nople. But I do not think that the 
French Government acted from financial 
or corrupt motives. They very likely 
believed earnestly that there was danger 
to be feared from Tripoli, and that the 
Sultan had for some time been raising a 
fanatical Mussulman feeling in various 
parts of his Empire. I am bound to 
say that it afterwards came before me 
personally that what was called a Party 
at the Palace, if not the Turkish Govern- 
ment, were doing their best to inflame 
and stimulate Mussulman feeling in 
Africa and elsewhere. Now, I have said 
that the action of the French in Tunis 
was one of the causes which led to ex- 
citement in Egypt; it is also true that 
there is much evidence to show that 
efforts have for several years been made 
by influential people at Constantinople— 
people connected with the Government— 
to stir up fanaticism. Among other 
circumstances that came to my know- 
ledge, I learnt that pamphlets to the 
number of 40,000 were distributed at 
Mecca—that great gathering-place of 
pilgrims from all parts of the Mussul- 
man world. The Dutch received similar 
information with regard to their Mussul- 
man Possessions; and it seems that an 
idea, perhaps not an unnatural one, had 
been formed in the minds of the Rulers 
at Constantinople, that they ought to 
try, by increasing the authority of the 
Caliphate elsewhere, to indemnify them- 
selves for the loss of territory in Europe. 
They hoped, in fact, that in many parts 
of the Empire they would be able to 
emancipate themselves from Western 
influence. And now the Committee, if 
they have followed me, will see that we 
may haveto deal with feelings which have 
been purposely roused with a deep 
political object, and we must guide our 
course accordingly. This is not a finan- 
cial question. We have to consider the 
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attitude of this country towards the East 
in general; and when Her Majesty’s 
Government go forward with the diffi- 
cult work which they have undertaken, 
I trust they will have the sympathy of 
the country. We have undertaken that 
work in the same spirit as that in which 
we undertook the suppression of the 
Indian Mutiny, not as the representa- 
tives of the Cross against the Crescent, 
not with any desire to increase the 
fanaticism which unfortunately exists, 
but simply as the champions of order and 
civilization ; the champions of order who 
are unwilling to allow the banishment of 
all Western influence, which has laid 
hold, and which most people of this 
country wish should lay hold, of many 
parts of the Empire of Turkey in order 
to improve the position of its population. 
Is that to be thrust back 20, 30, or 40 
years ? I can assure the many Members 
who sit on this side of the House, and 
who take an interest in such matters as 
the Slave Trade, the better government 
of Eastern Roumelia, and the position of 
the Christian populations in Armenia— 
objects which have long been dear to 
many Members of the Liberal Party— 
that those objects would not only be 
compromised, but in all probability 
frustrated for ever, if England were to 
allow herself, by what I must call the 
terrorism of massacre, to be driven out 
of Egypt. Let me emphasize that ex- 
pression, ‘‘ the terrorism of massacre.” 
That has been the policy of the Military 
Rulers of Egypt. They have said—‘‘ We 
have hostages for the conduct of the 
European Powers, and we will slay all 
Europeans on whom we can lay hands 
if our terms are not granted.” What, 
I ask, would be the position of England, 
of Europe, of Christians in all parts of 
the Mussulman Empire, if the fear of 
such a terrorism were to hamper us in 
the action which we must take for the 
defence of the interests of our country ? 
Where should we be in Syria and 
Damascus and in Armenia? I do not 
speak of India, because we are - agreed 
what would be the effect in India. But 
this is not only a question of India or 
affecting trade, but it is this. Is the 
West to be thrust back by the East? 
That is one of the questions which may 
have to be decided. That is one of the 
questions before Europe at the present 
moment; one of the issues which is 
before this Committee and the Govern- 
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ment. Under what conditions is the 
Government to undertake that task? I 
come back to the question with which I 
ventured to open my observations. Are 
we to go alone; are we to go with 
Allies, and, if so, with what Allies? 
Now, it appears to me that, whenever 
the case is put that the Government is 
going alone, the charge is made that we 
are isolated ; and whenever the case is 
put that we are going with Allies, the 
charge is made that we are hampered 
and embarrassed. Well, now, I think 
the critics of the Government ought to 
elect which course to take. It appears 
to me there is much to be said on both 
sides. The hon. Member who spoke last 
exclaimed, ‘‘ What co-operation have 
you got?” I should have thought it 
would have been more satisfactory to 
hon. Members of that section to which 
the hon. Member belongs to have said 
England should undertake this task 
alone, and does not require the co-opera- 
tion of other countries. Do they believe 
we require the co-operation of other 
countries? I may frankly state my own 
opinion as to what I believe would be 
for the greatest advantage to the Go- 
vernment and the greatest convenience. 
And that is, as far as regards Military 
and Naval operations, that England 
should go alone; but we should go 
alone with the goodwill and cordial 
support of other Powers; that we should 
not act alone so distinctly or arrogantly 
as to make the other Powers of Europe 
mistrust us. But I am not dissatisfied 
with the position in this respect in which 
we stand. The other Governments do 
not oppose us, but give us their cordial 
support and leave us to conduct opera- 
tions alone. I have been perfectly candid 
in my statement. I wonder whether 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
Benches will favour the Committee with 
a distinct statement of what they think 
the Government ought todo. There is 
one point in the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. Bruce) 
which I wish to notice, because I think 
it was almost the only part of his speech 
with which I do not cordially agree. He 
said there were two ways in which we 
might act with Turkey. We might, he 
said, either have an armed force from 
Turkey, or their moral support ; and the 
hon. Member, if I understood him rightly, 
put the case thus. We do not wish for 
the Army of Turkey to come with us; 
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but we blame the Government for not 
having secured the goodwill and moral 
support of the Suzerain. I wonder whe- 
ther that is an argument adopted by 
any large section of this House. I think 
I know what the moral support of 
Turkey is. The moral support of Turkey 
is Dervish Pasha. He was sent to 
Egypt to give precisely that moral sup- 
port which my hon. Friend recommends. 
And another feature of the moral sup- 
port of Turkey is the decoration of 
Arabi. I should like to know what 
would be the object of Turkey in giving 
her moral support? Will she give it 
us out of Platonic friendship, and to- 
wards what object? Will she give it 
towards the reform of Egyptian Ad- 
ministration; towards establishing a 
Chamber of Egyptian Notables when 
the Constitution in Turkey is in sus- 
pense? While I will not go so far 
at this moment as to say that I re- 
gret that the Turkish Forces have been 
announced as being likely to co-ope- 
rate, yet I should prefer that we should 
ourselves act first; and, whatever ac- 
tion the Government may take, I trust 
they will not suspend their operations 
on account of these delusive or pro- 
crastinating efforts of Turkey to act with 
us at the last moment. Her co-operation 
would simply be an embarrassment. The 
Committee will remember the objects 
which the Government proposes to effect 
in Egypt; and let us take care that, in 
whatever alliance we make, or what- 
ever arrangements we pledge ourselves 
to, we may retain sufficient liberty of 
action, at the end of those tremendous 
efforts which it may possibly be neces- 
sary to make, to have our English policy 
in Egypt carried out for the benefit of 
all, and according to those principles for 
which we contend. But itis said, ‘‘ We 
are alienated in Europe,” and the policy 
of the Government is generally talked 
ofas weak and vacillating in this matter. 
I should like to ask what Power of 
Europe do those eritics who bring those 
charges most admire? In whose shoes 
would they like us to stand as far as these 
matters are concerned? In regard to 
France, the position of France is despe- 
rately difficult; and I will admit to the 
full the difficulty which our Government 
has had to contend with, and that it is 
almost impossible for them to secure at 
the same time the goodwill of Turkey 
and the goodwill of France. That isa 
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question of great complexity. I do not 
wish to speak dogmatically ; but if you 
wish to secure alliance with either of 
these two countries and the goodwill of 
one or the other, in what direction ought 
this country tolook? Egypt is a matter 
of great and supreme importance to us; 
but Egypt does not constitute the whole 
of European politics. There are other 

uestions, and questions which are very 

elicate. Allowance must be made for 
France as regards her great military 
neighbours. I believe France looks on 
the matter in this light. The critics of the 
Government speak of our being isolated, 
but we have, at all events, no enemy on 
our frontier; but allowance must be made 
for French uncertainties and difficulties 
in this respect. We may send an army 
to Egypt, and our coasts will still remain 
secure ; but French politicians may hesi- 
tate, and I believe do hesitate, not from 
the point of view of any misunderstand- 
ing upon the Egyptian Question—do not 
seek for the cause where it does not 
exist—but they hesitate because they 
are not prepared to send a large body 
of troops away from home in considera- 
tion of other possible eventualities which, 
as the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
said, are never absent from the minds of 
Frenchmen before they send away from 
home a bcdy of troops. Another diffi- 
culty has been alluded to; it is the ex- 
istence of excessively weak Governments 
in France—weak in this sense, that they 
do not command a sufficient majority to 
secure a continuity of policy. With all 
those difficulties, will it be wise to take 
advantage of those difficulties and show 
anything but perfect goodwill towards 
France? I think not; and I do not be- 
lieve it would be for the interest of 
England that France at this moment 
should feel herself driven, by the necessi- 
ties of her position, into joining those 
four Powers who are always exercising a 
kind of watchful attitude towards her. 
Hon. Members speak of the European 
Concert. It is not only our Government 
that desires to act with other Powers. 
That principle is now introduced into 
European politics; it may be that some- 
times one Power is excluded, but what is 
the connection between Austria, Germany, 
Russia, and Italy but a kind of Concert of 
a large sh of Europe? And all re- 
cognize the value of dealing with ques- 
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placed before them. Now, let me answer 
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one objection. Itis this. If this matter 
is, as you say, of grave danger to Euro- 
pean civilization, why do not Germany 
and Austria take the same view? Hon. 
Members opposite, and the critics of the 
Government in the Press, and abroad, 
and elsewhere, are very candid when 
they speak of any English Government. 
What are the views and the feelings 
with which Germany and Austria are 
inspired? They do not look at the 
Egyptian Question from the narrow 
point of view of the settlement of the 
Eastern Question; but Germany looks 
at the position of Turkey as an invalu- 
able position in a conflict which she 
might have either with Russia or 
France. Turkey lies in a position that 
if there were a conflict between Ger- 
many and Russia, Turkey would be an 
invaluable Ally; and if there were a 
conflict between Germany and France, 
the Mussulman element in the North of 
Africa might be an element to which she 
would look for support. Austria follows 
Germany. She has difficulties enough 
also in her way, and she is required, 
under serious conditions, to maintain a 
very reserved attitude on the Eastern 
Question. Under these conditions, I de- 
cline to be guided by the example of 
those two great Central Powers in de- 
termining what is the duty of England, 
whose position is totally different; and 
what we wish for, and what has been an- 
nounced by the Government, is this—that 
in those countries they should recognize 
the paramount interests of England and 
France. They make no conditions what- 
ever, and we are in this position—that 
having consulted them, they are in a 
good humour ; whereas, if we had stood 
aloof, in the event of embarrassments 
arising, we should not have known what 
their attitude would be. Hon. Members 
scoff at the Concert of Europe ; but it has 
rendered efficient service to the cause of 
peace in Europe, and it has strengthened 
the position of the Government, and 
they have consulted the other Powers 
of Europe. Now, I will not prolong 
these observations; I will only make 
one more remark, and itis this. Having 
this severe struggle on our hands—I do 
not think anybody in this House dis- 
guises the gravity of the struggle— 
having it on our hands, it will contribute 
enormously to our power and our repu- 
tation, if foreign Governments believe 
that it is one England that is acting, 
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and it is not two Englands with which 
they have to deal. I mean this. If 
they know that, whatever criticism there 
may be on the past, there is continuity 
of policy in this matter, whatever Party 
reigns supreme, then the position of 
England will be infinitely strength- 
ened in the Councils of Europe. There 
was a time—not so many years ago— 
when our controversies were mainly 
limited to domestic affairs, and their 
influence did not extend much beyond 
domestic questions; but that is changed 
now. Having held a responsible posi- 
tion abroad, I know the full effect of 
doubts as to the existence of unity in 
England. Ifa Foreign Power thinks it 
has only to deal with a section or a 
Party, and that England, as a whole, is 
not at its back, the Government will be 
seriously weakened. But it will be im- 
mensely strengthened, not in a_poli- 
tical sense, but as the Representatives of 
the country in carrying out its objects, 
if it is understood abroad, as I hope it 
will be, that no such difficulties or dis- 
unions exist in regard to our Egyptian 
policy, and that even if it should happen 
that the present Government should fall 
and another take its place, the same 
policy on this question will be pursued. 
With regard to what is to follow after 
the impending struggle shall have been 
concluded, I agree with the view that 
when Egypt is restored to order we 
should evoke Native aid in governing 
the country. I am content with the 
declaration the Government have made 
with regard to the future of Egypt, and I 
cordially hope that their action will be 
for the benefit of Egypt, and that their 
efforts will be crowned with success in 
securing increased order and prosperity 
in the Kast. 

Mr. BOURKE rose to continue the 
debate. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked to be allowed to 
make a personal explanation in regard 
to an observation which had been made 
by the right hon. Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen)—— 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, he had called 
upon the right hon. Member for King’s 
Lynn (Mr. Bourke). 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he imagined that, 
as a question of right, he was entitled 
to make.a personal explanation. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR rose to a 
point of Order. He wished to ask the 
Chairman if it had not been the inva- 
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riable practice of the Committee to give 
precedence to an hon. Member who 
wished to make a personal explanation ? 

Tae CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Wicklow (Mr. M‘Coan) intends 
to confine himself strictly to a personal 
explanation, he can, with the indul- 
gence of the Committee, be heard; but 
he is not entitled to reply to the remarks 
of the right hon. Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen) after I have called upon 
another right hon. Member. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had stated, on 
rising, that he wished to say a few 
words of personal explanation. He be- 
lieved that he had a right to do so, and 
if he had misapprehended his right, he 
regretted it. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : There is no ques- 
tion of right in the matter; but the 
hon. Member may be permitted, by the 
indulgence of the Committee, to make a 
personal explanation. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he would ask the 
indulgence of the Committee to allow 
him to make a personal explanation. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen) had 
complained of a speech he had neither 
heard delivered nor seen reported. He 
based his complaint on some of his (Mr. 
M‘Coan’s) remarks, which seemed to have 
been communicated to him by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman sitting next to 
him (Mr. Serjeant Simon). He (Mr. 
M‘Coan) questioned the accuracy of the 
words which had been reported to the 
right hon. Gentleman; but that was 
not the point he had to deal with now. 
In referring to Egyptian finance last 
night, his object was not to attack either 
the right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) or his firm, but to show that 
Egypt, in its dealings with European 
financiers, had suffered very hardly, and 
that the case of the bondholders was nei- 
ther so strong nor so weak as some per- 
sons thought. He had said that in respect 
of the three loans contracted for by the 
firm of which the right hon. Gentleman 
was then a member, amounting to a total 
of £12,000,000, the Egyptian Treasury 
only received £9,000,000 in cash, or its 
equivalent. He did not intend to in- 
sinuate—he would have been fatuous or 
foolish if he had—that the firm had put 
that balance of £3,000,000 into their 

ockets. He said nothing of the kind. 
ut, making ample allowance for the 
discount usual in these cases, there still 
remained a margin of £785,000, which, 
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according to his understanding of the 
transaction, could only have gone into 
the pockets of the contractors. He did 
not say that last night, but he said so 
now. [ Cries of “Order!” | . 

Tae CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is now introducing new matter. 

Mr. BOURKE: I am quite sure there 
was one observation which fell from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) with which the 
whole Committee will sympathize, and 
that is the observation he made in refer- 
ring to his own personal position in re- 
gard to the Control in Egypt. I myself 
happened to be at the Foreign Office at 
the time when the right hon. Gentleman 
went to Egypt; and, being acquainted 
with what occurred at that time, I must 
be allowed to say that I can entirely 
corroborate the statement he has made. 
It was fully understood that whatever 
he did in Egypt should not pledge 
or commit him to any political action 
hereafter. The observations which have 
been made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man in reference to the Control could 
not but have been listened to by the 
Committee with great interest. I shall, 
however, if the Committee will allow 
me, say two or three words upon that 
subject in the course of the observations 
I propose to make. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has asked one or two questions 
which I should like to answer in the first 
instance. He said he should like the ques- 
tion answered, whether hon. Members 
on this side of the House desired the 
English Government to go to Egypt 
at the present moment, with or without 
allies? And he added that there was 
much to be said on both sides of the 
question. Now, I do not think that 
is a question we on this side of the 
House are called upon toanswer. What 
we wish to know, to use a common 
expression, is with which horse the 
Government really desire to win? It is 
we, and not they, who have a right 
to ask that question. From reading 
these Papers, I am greatly inclined 
to fear that we are going to Egypt 
without Allies; and that, instead of ob- 
taining the Concert of Europe, we are in 
danger of falling into isolated action. 
For my own part, I have no objection to 
the Concert of Europe being carried out 
to the greatest and fullest extent. I have 
never said a word against that Concert, 
either in this House or anywhere else; 
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but I am against sacrificing, for the 
Concert of Europe, the vital interests of 
England. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in his remarks in reference to the Concert 
of Europe, has, I think, been rather 
hard upon our old friend Turkey ; and I 
very much doubt the prudence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he wishes at 
this moment to effect the good, which I 
am sure he does wish, in speaking of 
Turkey in the way he has. The right 
hon. Gentleman said the moral support 
of Turkey, which some persons said we 
had lost, and which everyone on this side 
of the House says we ought to gain if 
we can, is summed up in Dervish Pasha. 
Now, we cannot forget that that moral 
support has been invoked by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, but invoked at a 
time when it is almost too late to do any 
good; and, therefore, itdoes not lie in the 
mouth of any supporter of the Govern- 
ment to say it is a mistake to invoke the 
moral support of Turkey. Passing from 
that matter and the observations of the 
right hon. Gentleman, I have, in the 
first instance, to say that we should have 
been very glad indeed if we could have 
separated this discussion upon the Vote 
of Credit now before the Committee from 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and no person can feel more strongly 
than I do the critical position in which 
the Government now finds itself placed. 
I quite agree with the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman that it is, 
above all things, necessary, at this 
moment, at any rate as regards the 
practical support about to be given to 
the action of the Government, that the 
country should present to Foreign Na- 
tions an attitude of entire unanimity. 
With regard to the question of una- 
nimity generally, and the observations 
of the right hon. Gentleman on that sub- 
ject, I will only make one remark, that 
when we on this side of the House were 
in Office, those sentiments were not so 
common as they are now. They are 
sentiments which I most cordially en- 
dorse; and I hope, in the few observa- 
tions I am about to make, I shall say 
nothing that can in any way be deemed 
contrary to them. Iam not anxious to 
say anything that can aggravate the 
crisis in which the country now finds 
itself, or to excite alarm. ‘There can be 
no doubt that the power of England is 
amply sufficient to crush the man whom 
the Government speak of as a military 
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adventurer, and the cause of all our trou- 
bies in Egypt. But, at the same time, 
there are questions looming in the future 
in regard to our relations in the East— 
questions that will arise in all proba- 
bility out of the operations which we 
are now undertaking, and which I feel 
to be of the greatest moment both to 
India and this country. Therefore I, 
for one, would have been perfectly happy 
to have given a silent vote on this Vote 
of Credit, and not to have said a word 
about the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, were it not for the speeches 
which have been made from the Govern- 
ment side of the House. [I allude par- 
ticularly to the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and of the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke). Those speeches have been 
made, and, considering that I repre- 
sented the Foreign Office under the late 
Administration in this House, I might 
have been thought afraid, and shirking 
my duty, if I had not, notwithstanding 
the short time that remains to-day for a 
reply, risen to take part in the discus- 
sion. It has been very often said, both 
in this House and out of it, both by the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government and by the hon. Baronet the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, that the present Ministry in- 
herited the Control in Egypt from their 
Predecessors, that policy having been 
established and encouraged by us. Now, 
Sir, as a fact, I have not the slightest 
objection to that; but, as an innuendo, 
it is erroneous ; because, not only do the 
Government desire to prove a fact about 
which there is no question, but, by way 
of innuendo, they desire to show that 
we are responsible for the present de- 
plorable state of things. It is one 
thing to inherit a policy, and another 
thing by mismanagement, by impru- 
dence, by vacillation, and by weakness, 
to allow that policy to lead you into the 
difficulties in which you find yourselves, 
and for which we say the Control is in 
no way responsible. I have no fault to 
find with the description of the Control 
given in the interesting speech of the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. I accept the statement made 
by the hon. Baronet on that subject— 
that the Control did bring us into poli- 
tical relations with the Government of 
Egypt. A Control, to be of the slightest 
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service in Egypt, must bring us into re- 
lations with the Government of Egypt. 
That is an absolute necessity, and it has 
been proved over and over again, during 
the discussions which have taken place 
between the Controllers and the autho- 
rities of Egypt, that it would be per- 
fectly useless to give two European 
officials the nominal power of control, 
unless you gave them, at the same time, 
power to bring before the Government 
the financial condition of every great 
institution in the country. What, for 
example, could be the value of giving a 
nominal Control over the Customs, the 
Excise, the railroads, or any other in- 
stitution in Egypt, if, at the same time, 
you allow the Army, the Navy, or any 
other Department to fall into financial 
extravagance and disorder? After try- 
ing again and again a different course, 
the late Khedive admitted that it was 
absolutely necessary to give financial 
control to the European Controllers over 
the institutions of the country. But, 
Sir, the hon. Baronet went a great deal 
further than to say that the Control had 
been the cause of our present difficul- 
ties; because he asserted that our posi- 
tion in Egypt was imposed on us by 
necessity, by Treaty-right, and also by 
duty altogether beyond and beside. | He 
showed that it was imposed on us by 
necessity, owing to our position in India 
and our relations with the Suez Canal ; 
and he contended that it was also im- 
posed upon us by Treaty-right, on ac- 
countof the arrangements we had entered 
into at the time of the pacification of 
the Levant; and by duty, because we 
were bound to ameliorate the condition 
of the population of Egypt as much as 
possible. If that be the case with re- 
gard to our position in Egypt, it car- 
ries us much further than the most 
ardent supporters of the late Govern- 
ment say the question of the Control 
ever ought to have carried us, or ever 
did carry us. It has been proved over 
and over again, in the course of this de- 
bate, that there is ample authority for 
saying that the Control was not the real 
source or cause of the difficulty in 
Egypt. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), who 
has just addressed the House, and cer- 
tainly my hon. Friend behind me (Mr. 
Bruce), pointed out in what manner they 
considered the establishment of the Con- 
trol had been of benefit to Egypt. I 
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have also to acknowledge—and I do so 
with great pleasure—that part of the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman the 

ember for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) which deals with this part of the 
subject ; because the right hon. Gentle- 
man has stated that there is no connec- 
tion between the Control and the diffi- 
culties that have arisen in Egypt. If 
that be the case, I hope we shall hear no 
more of the insinuations that have been 
made as to the Control having been the 
cause of the present embroglio. But here 
I would make one more observation, and 
it is, that if hon. Members will only re- 
call the circumstances, it will be seen 
that the Egyptian difficulty, as far as 
this country is concerned, originated 
with the Consuls and Consuls General, 
and that the Control, whatever else may 
be said with regard to it, had a very 
small share in the creation of the troubles 
that have lately arisen out of our rela- 
tions with thatcountry. The fact of the 
matter is, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as far as they can be said to have 
inherited a policy from their Predeces- 
sors with regard to Egypt, inherited a 
peaceful policy. They inherited, not 
only a peaceful policy, but also a pro- 
mising policy and a progressive policy ; 
for the previous Government left Egypt 
a peaceful, a progressive, and a pro- 
mising country, and for more than 
a year after we quitted Office, Egypt 
continued to be peaceful, progressive, 
and promising. Sir, Egypt had been 
saved by Her Majesty’s late Govern- 
ment from a condition of national 
bankruptcy ; and nobody can deny that 
this was one of the results of their action. 
The Commission of Inquiry which fol- 
lowed upon the mission of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) showed, in the most unmis- 
takable manner, that Egypt was suffer- 
ing from every species of bad govern- 
ment from which a country could suffer. 
There was no Department in the State 
which was not in a condition of disorder ; 
and the arbitrary power of the Khedive 
was shown to be the cause—the despotic 
cause—of all the evils then apparent in 
the Government of Egypt. The arbi- 
trary power of the Khedive of Egypt 
may, therefore, be considered to have 
been the cardinal cause of the abuses 
which prevailed in all the Departments 
of the State; and it was not until the 
Khedive, by an arbitrary act which all 
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the Powers of Europe condemned and 
protested against—it was not until the 
Khedive, by that arbitrary act, displayed 
a determination to return to his old 
courses after the Control had been estab- 
lished, that Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to the Sultan that the Khedive 
should be deposed. Sir, I believe that 
the policy of the late Government in 
this respect was a righteous policy. I 
believe that if Her Majesty’s present 
Government had exhibited the same 
firmness, if they had acted on the same 
lines as their Predecessors, they would 
not have found themselves in their pre- 
sent position. Such was the state of 
the Government of Egypt that taxes 
were levied against the law, and under 
no authority from the Government. In 
fact, the taxes were levied under no 
rational system that was ever heard of 
before, and sometimes were extorted 
from the people in the most illegal 
manner. Occasionally a whole village 
would be taxed en bloc; sometimes 
individuals would be taxed at the caprice 
of the tax-collector. The taxes were also 
gathered at irregular times and seasons, 
and forced labour was carried out in a 
most harsh and tyrannical manner; 
while, in the case of the Army, the re- 
cruiting was proceeded with in a most 
objectionable way, and by the most 
capricious mode of selection. Even after 
money had been given by the unfor- 
tunate fellaheen for exemption from 
service, and often after large and ex- 
orbitant sums had been paid to secure 
immunity from the liability to serve, 
those who had made these payments 
were, nevertheless, obliged to undergo 
Army service. Again, the Irrigation 
Tax, which is a tax absolutely essential 
to the prosperity of Egypt, was levied 
in the most unfair and unjusi; manner, 
especially upon the poorer taxpayers; 
and the Khedive—the late Khedive— 
announced his intention of appointing 
Mr. Rivers Wilson Minister of Finance ; 
he also announced an intention to give 
up all personal control over the finances 
of the country, with a view, as he said, 
of incorporating Egypt in the European 
system. It was not until the word of 
the late Khedive had been broken to 
Mr. Rivers Wilson that Her Majesty’s 
then Government adopted the strong 
measures which they took with re- 
gard to the Khedive. There is an idea 
abroad that the Marquess of Salisbury 
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nominated Mr. Rivers Wilson as Fi- 
nance Minister; but this was a mis- 
take. In point of fact, the Marquess 
of Salisbury, on the contrary, did exactly 
the reverse with regard to Mr. Rivers 
Wilson. When the Marquess of Salis- 
bury was first asked by the Khedive to 
nominate a European to take the post 
of Finance Minister, with a seat in the 
Egyptian Cabinet, the Marquess of 
Salisbury declined—absolutely declined 
—to do so; and it was entirely at the 
instance and by the action of the then 
Khedive that Mr. Rivers Wilson was 
appointed. Well, Sir, when the Minis- 
ter was dismissed, the Control, which 
we have heard described by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Goschen), was re-established, and, 
as has been stated, proved most beneficial 
to the interests of Egypt. I say, there- 
fore, with regard to that Control, that 
Her Majesty’s present Government, so 
far from inheriting difficulties created 
by the Control, inherited, when they 
came into Office in 1880, a position of 
prosperity in Egypt which they would 
not have inherited had it not been 
for the establishment of the Control. 
The year 1880 was marked by pro- 
gress, and in that year Her Majesty’s 
Government inherited a peaceful po- 
licy; and it was not until long after 
they had come into Office that the 
calamitous state of things we are now 
discussing began to show itself. The 
incidents connected with these calamitous 
events have been fully detailed by pre- 
vious speakers in this House; and I 
should be abusing its indulgence if I 
were to go into them again at any 
length. Therefore, I shall not allude 
to them beyond what may be necessary 
in order to explain my meaning with 
regard to the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government. From September last, 
down to the present time, Egypt may 
be said to have been in a position of 
rebellion; and all the events that have 
taken place in that country subse- 
quent to that time have been, as a 
matter of fact, the consequences of the 
military rebellion which has there been 
going on. The incidents of that rebel- 


lion include the forced promotion of the 
officers at the instance of Arabi Pasha, 
the forced placing of Arabi himself in 
office, the convocation of the Chamber 
of Notables without the consent of the 
Khedive; all these were steps in that 
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military revolt which I will not weary 
the House by describing. But, Sir, I 
may say that until a very short time 
ago no steps were taken by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which appear to 
have had the slightest effect on that re- 
volt. Now, considering the position we 
have always held in Egypt, this must 
be regarded as very extraordinary. 
There was one striking and remarkable 
point of agreement between Arabi, the 
Khedive, and Mr. Cookson — namely, 
that the Sultan should be appealed to ; 
and it was arranged that Arabi was to 
protect life and property pending the 
issue of an order from the Sultan. 
The Khedive applied to the Sultan for 
20 battalions of soldiers, and Mr. Cook- 
son said the only thing to be done was 
to ask the Sultan to send a Special Com- 
missioner. Thus we have these three 
authorities concurring in the principle 
that an appeal should be made to the 
Sultan. The French Government then 
made a representation to the English 
Government with regard to the course 
that should be pursued, and it has al- 
ready been pointed out to the House 
that the French Government set itself 
absolutely and entirely against any 
intervention, moral or physical. The 
British Government had no clear idea of 
the course that ought to be adopted. 
They said over and over again that all 
foreign intervention was undesirable, 
and determined, as far as they could, to 
prevent it; but, at the same time, they 
considered it to be without doubt that, if 
necessary, the influence of Turkey should 
be employed. I recollect very well the 
excitement that went on at the time, 
and which existed at the Court and the 
Palace, with regard to the course Her 
Majesty’s Government were taking in 
reference to the Porte; and we see, by 
the Papers that have been published, 
that the Sultan was much mortified 
when he found that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were determined to take the 
French view of the matter. But there 
seemed to be some hesitation in the mind 
of Lord Granville as to the course that 
should be taken, because the French 
Government persuaded him to take a 
view which, I conclude, he was not at 
first inclined to take; for the French 
Chargé d’ Affaires went down to Walmer, 
and succeeded, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, in turning Lord Granville round 
to the view entertained by the Govern- 
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ment he represented. Well, Sir, there 
is also very good evidence of Mr. Malet’s 
opinion when he went to Constantinople 
from this country, having been exactly in 
the position occupied by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen)—namely, that he went straight 
from Her Majesty’s Ministry to the Sul- 
tan’s capital. He described, in his de- 
spatch of the 21st September, 1881, to 
Lord Granville, his first interview with 
the Sultan on the position of affairs in 
Egypt. Mr. Malet, in that despatch, 
says— 


“T said that naturally the situation in Egypt 
had given rise to: my being consulted by Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the course to be 
pursued there in case the insubordination of the 
military should continue, and that I had ex- 
are the view that the remedy lay with His 

ajesty as Suzerain of the Khedive ; that I had 
expressed this opinion because it seemed to me 
to be the only one which could be in harmony 
with the general policy of England towards 
Egypt, which was distinctly not one of aggres- 
sion; that our enly object was to maintain 
tranquillity and good government in the country 
which was our highway to India; and, there- 
fore, if armed repression should unfortunately 
become necessary, it seemed to me it ought to be 
employed by the Sovereign Power.” 
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We can understand that it was very 
natural for the Sultan to be mortified 
and deeply hurt when, after hearing this 
from the Gentleman who had been ‘sent 
out from England by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and who had used the ex- 
pressions I have read to the House, he 
found that the Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople was instructed to take the course 
then pursued. IthinkI can imagine what 
the Sovereign of Turkey must have said 
on the subject at this time. He doubt- 
less asked himself whether he was Sove- 
reign of Egypt or not, because if he were 
Sovereign of Egypt he had a perfect 
right to act in Egypt in the way he pro- 
posed to act; and, if he were not Sove- 
reign of Egypt, the two Western Powers 
were acting towards him with bad faith. 
The French newspapers, as we know, 
were at this period full of the most harsh 
observations with respect to the action of 
the Turkish Government,and wereswayed 
by an ambitious policy in North Africa. 
And this was the unfortunate time that 
the English Government went out of 
their way to ally themselves wholly with 
the policy of France. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. 
Bruce) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
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have each made reference to the subject 
of Tunis. I shall not attempt to repeat 
what has been said by my hon. Friend 
(Mr. T. C. Bruce), and shall only say 
that I agree with every word that has 
fallen from him in relation to that 
topic. Tunis was no affair of ours; 
but with regard to Egypt, if the French 
Government, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, chose to embark in any adven- 
turous policy in that country which had 
the effect of rendering them unpopular 
in the East, I think it would have been 
very easy on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to have pointed out to the 
French Government that, with respect to 
Egypt at least, it would be impossible 
for us not to take into consideration the 
position which France had made for her- 
self in relation to the Turkish popula- 
tion by her policy at Tunis, and to have 
told the French Government fairly and 
broadly that we could not, unless we 
saw very good reasons for it, follow 
her in the policy she had marked out 
for herself. Sir, I am as anxious as 
anyone can be for a good understanding 
with France. No one who has the slight- 
est knowledge of foreign affairs can fail 
to see how desirable it is that this country 
should go hand-in-hand with France as 
far as it is possible to go, and that France 
should be powerful in Europe and con- 
tinue to exercise that influence which 
she has always exercised. This is the 
opinion which I have always entertained ; 
but I do not find in the Papers before us 
the slightest indication of any expostula- 
tion or remonstrance on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government with the Govern- 
ment of France as to the course she 
ought to pursue. On the contrary, they 
seem to have been perfectly satisfied with 
the course France was disposed to take. 
Whenever M. Gambetta asked for any- 
thing or expressed an opinion, Lord 
Granville immediately assented to it. 
Whenever Lord Granville made a sug- 
gestion,M. Gambetta accepted or rejected 
it. The Sultan, as we know, proposed 
at this time to send a Commissioner to 
Egypt, and accordingly a Commissioner 
was sent. The Egyptian Government 
wasadvised to oppose that Commissioner, 
who had gone there on a perfectly peace- 
ful mission ; they were advised to oppose 
any interference on the part of that 
Commissioner, or on the part of any 
Foreign Power, and our Ambassador at 
Constantinople was directed to urge upon 
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the Porte the recall of the Turkish Com- 
missioner, although the effect of his 
mission was admitted to he good. This 
procedure naturally mortified and stung 
the Sultan to the quick, and we have 
every reason to assume that if the Com- 
missioner had been allowed to stay hecer- 
tainly would have produced some effect 
in composing the state of things which 
had arisen before there was so strorg 
a feeling of hostility to the Sultan acting 
under British influence as has since dis- 
played itself. But not only did we take 
this course ; we also said that if the Com- 
missioner were not recalled ships of war 
would be sent by England and France. 
The impolicy of this proceeding, which 
was taken as a threat, was commented 
upon by Mr. Malet at the time. He 
said it produced a bad effect, and sug- 
gested that the sending of war vessels 
should be postponed, as it would tend to 
create alarm ; and, Sir, although it has 
been said that the Fleet went to Egypt 
for the purpose of protecting life and 
property, it certainly performed its duty 
with regard to life and property in a 
very curious way, because it had only 
been there a few hours when Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government announced that it 
would be withdrawn if the Turkish 
Commissioner were withdrawn. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), in his 
speech of last evening, made use of these 
words :— 

‘« There is no inconsistency in our having said 
that we sent the Invincible to Alexandria to pro- 
tect British life and property, and our having 
also said we would withdraw the Invincible as 
soon as the Turkish Commissioner was with- 
drawn.” 

But I ask, why withdraw the Turkish 
Commissioner at all? The Turkish Com- 
missioner was doing very effectual work, 
and the impolicy of such an act was 
abundantly proved by later events. 
There is no mention whatever of Lord 
Dufferin’s opinion ; and I wasvery curious 
to see what was Lord Dufferin’s report 
with respect to this point; but I cannot 
find among the Papers any despatch in 
reference to the subject. Well, Sir, we 
know that Her Majesty’s Government 
are always speaking about the Concert 
of Europe, and I took an opportunity of 
gaining for myself at that time a know- 
ledge as to what was the opinion of the 
Powers on the subject. The result was 
that I had no doubt whatever that there 
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was not an agreement, or anything ap- 
proaching to an agreement, on the step 
then taken by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. In fact, they could not see why 
that wanton and useless insult should 
have been thrown upon the Sultan, be- 
cause it was to be looked on in no other 
light, and they did not understand what 
was the object of the policy pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government. Well, Sir, 
at that time we know the Native Press 
became extremely hostile both to the 
Government of England and to the 
Government of France, and from that 
period the Sultan could no longer 
regard England as being friendly to the 
Porte. Lord Granville seems to have 
arrived at the opinion that it would 
be desirable to write a despatch such as 
would have the effect of calming the 
public mind. Consequently the despatch 
of November the 4th was written. I 
may here say that I have nothing to find 
fault with in that despatch as far as it 
goes; but the criticism I wish to make 
is that that despatch does not take duly 
into consideration all the interests we 
have in the East. I repeat, however, 
that I quite concur in it as far as it goes, 
and do not wish to express any hostility 
to it. I believe it had a good effect in 
Europe, and the effect it had in Egypt 
was also salutary. The Khedive was 
cheerful, we are told, about that time; 
and although he appointed Arabi Pasha 
Minister of War, we are, I think, under 
all the circumstances, entitled to say that 
the despatch of Lord Granville was a 
wise and politic one. But, Sir, an event 
took place in Egypt which is said to 
have had the effect of greatly disturb- 
ing the mind of M. Gambetta, and that 
was the assembling of the Chamber of 
Notables. M. Gambetta consequently 
sat down and wrote that famous docu- 
ment which is known as the Dual Note. 
This was accepted by Her Majesty’s 
Government without the slightest hesi- 
tation. Now, what, I ask, was the use 
of that Dual Note? Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment say that there was no differ- 
ence between that document and their 
own despatch. If this were the case, I 
ask again, what was the use of writing 
it? 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Chairman left the 
Chair to report Progress; Committee to 
sit again Zo-morrow. 


[ Second Night. ] 
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TRUSTS (SCOTLAND) BILL. : 
(Mr, James Stewart, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh, 
Mr. Crum.) 
[prin 198.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. JAMES STEWART said, that, 
looking to the period of the Session, 
and in deference to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Lord Advocate that the 
Bill would require to be amended in 
Committee, he begged to move that the 
Order be discharged. He hoped, how- 
ever, that perhaps the Lord Advocate 
would himself deal with the subject 
next year. 


Order discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolution [July 25] reported, and agreed to. 

Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee on the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
That they have power to make provision in 
pursuance of the said Resolution. 





EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)—RE- 
PORTED LOOTING BY BRITISH SOL- 
DIERS AT RAMLEH. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COLIN CAMPBELL: I gave 
Notice this morning of a Question which 
I proposed to ask on Friday, founded on 
a statement which appeared in The 
Times of this morning, to the effect that 
some British soldiers had been guilty of 
looting the Khedive’s Palace at Ramleh ; 
and I understand that it will be con- 
venient to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War that I give 
him now an opportunity of saying whe- 
ther that statement is correct or not. 

Mr. CHILDERS : Mr. Speaker, Iam 
much obliged to my noble Friend for 
putting the Question to me now, and I 
will read a telegram on the subject 
which we have received this afternoon. 
It is in these words— 

“Tt was reported to the Khedive yesterday 
that His Highness’s-Palace at Ramleh had been 
ransacked by our soldiers. General Alison at 
once proceeded to discover the truth. Major 
Harmer, who accompanied him, tells me this 
morning that he is convinved that there is no 
foundation for the statement. The Palace had 
been entered by a window, and turned upside 
down, before our men arrived. It must have 
been the work of some Arabs. Sentries were 
posted before and behind the Palace immediately 
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after the arrival of our men, and yesterday offi- 
cers searched the men, but without results.” 


It is quite evident, therefore, that the 
statement is entirely unfounded. 


(Reserve Forces). 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 27th July, 1882. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Biris—First Reading— 


Labourers’ Cottages and Allotments (Ire- 
land) * (210). 

Second Reading — Arrears of Rent (Ireland) 
(205). 


Third Reading—Friendly Societies (Quinquen- 
nial Returns) * (194), and passed. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—THE LATE ASSAS- 
SINATIONS IN THE PHGNIX PARK 
—REPORTED ARREST OF ONE OF 
THE MURDERERS.—QUESTION. 


Tue Earnror MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, seeing the noble Lord (the Lord 
Privy Seal) in his place, I beg to ask him, 
Whether he can give the House any in- 
formation with regard to the alleged 
arrest of one of the Phonix Park mur- 
derers at Puerto Cabello? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp 
Privy S£at), in reply, said, that he was 
unable to give the House any informa- 
tion on the subject. 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE (RESERVE 
FORCES). 


CONSIDERATION. MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Order of the Day for the considera- 
tion of the Queen’s Message read. 


Message considered accordingly. 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, thanking Her Majesty 
for Her most gracious Message communicating 
to this House Her Majesty’s intention to cause 
the Reserve Force, or such part thereof as Her 
Majesty should think necessary, to be forthwith 
called out for permanent service.’’—(The Earl 
Granville.) 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, 
before the Question was put, he wished 
to ask for some explanation in regard to 
it. He did not wish to criticize the pro- 
posal of the Government in any adverse 
sense ; but, at the same time, he did not 
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think it was altogether satisfactory that 
in so comparatively small a military ex- 
pedition as that about to be undertaken 
to Egypt, requiring, as it appeared, only 
an addition of 10,000 men to the Army, 
we should be obliged to rely upon a 
Force which was intended, after all, asa 
last resource. He trusted Her Majesty’s 
Government had in their recollection, 
and had fully considered, the inconve- 
niences and difficulties which attended 
the last calling out of the Reserve. The 
wives and children of many of the men 
had fallen upon the rates for mainte- 
nance, considerable distress was suffered, 
and difficulties arose in consequence of 
employers, in certain cases, declining to 
take back the Reserve men into their 
service when relieved from their duties 
with the Colours. He thought their 
Lordships would feel that there could 
be nothing so unfortunate, and nothing 
so calculated to injure the Reserve 
system, as any feeling of unwillingness 
on the part of employers of labour to 
re-employ the men when discharged 
from service ; or, on the other hand, any 
feeling on the part of the men that they 
were likely to suffer from being called 
out. He wished to know whether these 
points had been considered by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; and he should also 
like to be informed whether the men who 
were to be called out were not the men 
who served in 1878? The men might, 
it was true, be required only for a very 
short time; but, on the other hand, 
complications might ensue which would 
render it necessary that their service 
shouldcontinue for aconsiderable period ; 
and as the men would have to leave their 
wives and children unprovided for, it 
would be well if some arrangement 
could be made whereby they would re- 
ceive some portion of their pay in ad- 
vance, so that the worst cases of hard- 
ship might, in that way, be mitigated ? 
Lorp ELLENBOROUGH said, he 
wished to consider the matter from a 
military point of view. The fact that 
we had to call out the Reserves for an 
Egyptian expedition—for that which, 
under happier circumstances, would have 
been a comparatively small and short war 
—showed that having regard to ourenor- 
mous Possessions and extensive commer- 
cial interests, our fighting Force was not 
only on a ridiculoush inefficient scale as 
regarded numbers, but absolutely Lili- 
putian. With regard to the manage- 
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ment of military and naval affairs, we 
were more civilian in our notions than 
if we had no Army at all—than even 
our American cousins. The civilian 
element everywhere had the upper hand, 
and the consequence was that there was 
seldom, if ever, any military or naval 
undertaking on the part of this country 
managed on purely professional prin- 
ciples, neither were naval or military 
men selected to represent the Naval or 
Military Departments of the State; and 
naval or military subjects were not 
listened to in Parliament with the 
smallest degree of patience when there 
were other political matters pressing 
themselves on the attention of the Go-, 
vernment of the day. He hoped that 
the present necessity for calling out the 
Reserves would be a warning to Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that it was 
not true, as was rumoured, that there 
had been as many collapses in respect 
to the war we were unhappily about to 
undertake as there had been during the 
Crimean War, and that everything had 
been turned topsy-turvy when every- 
thing was to have been quite perfect. 
The taxpayers would prefer that naval 
and military officers should be held re- 
sponsible for grave errors of judgment, 
the same as officers who committed them- 
selves in the field. He would repeat 
that the Army was not proportionate to 
the magnitude of the interests of the 
country ; and as to the Navy, our line- 
of-battle ships did not carry sufficient 
Marines on board, from the circumstance 
of insufficiency of space to accommodate 
them, notwithstanding the costly nature 
of them making any such defect inex- 
cusable. 

THe Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
not surprised that his noble Friend 
opposite (the Earl of Carnarvon) should 
require information as to the calling out 
of a portion of the Reserves. He (the 
Earl of Morley) could not subscribe to 
the theory that the noble Earl had 
enunciated—namely, that it was only as 
a last resource that the Reserves were to 
be used. On the present occasion they 
served a very important purpose. He 
(the Earl of Morley) looked upon the 
question of the Reserves from a very 
different point of view to that of his 
noble Friend. He looked upon it from 
the point of view—as it was looked upon 
by officers of great distinction and ex- 
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young and inexperienced soldiers of the 
Army should not be sent into the field. 
The object the Government, therefore, 
had in calling out the Reserves was that 
they would be able to leave at home all 
soldiers who had not been at least one 
year in the Service, and fill up the gaps 
by the well-seasoned men taken from 
the First Class Army Reserve. They had, 
accordingly, chosen those men of the Re- 
serve who had been the shortest time 
absent from the Colours—namely, those 
who had joined the Reserve since the 1st 
of January, 1881. It happened that just 
at present there was a larger proportion 
of younger soldiers in the battalions 
which compose the First Army Corps 
than there would be next year, or at any 
future time. Under former arrange- 
ments it was supposed that there were 
always at the top of the Roster a certain 
number of battalions of high strength 
ready for foreign service, and that these 
should consist of 820 rank and file. 
Leaving at home the young and un- 
trained and unfit men in these bat- 
talions would reduce them below their 
war strength; and, therefore, it was 
determined that in future the 12 bat- 
talions at the top of the Roster for 
foreign service should be maintained at 
considerably over their war strength— 
namely, at 950 rank and file, without 
including the depots, which would be of 
varying strength, from 50 to 150 men. 
This system had been adopted last year ; 
and to bring it into operation it had 
been necessary suddenly to raise the 
establishments of the battalions of the 
First Army Corps from a low to a very 
high strength. That, obviously, could 
only be done by recruiting rapidly for 
those battalions; and, consequently, 
there were now with the Colours a larger 
proportion of young men than there 
would be when the system was com- 
plete. There were two advantages in 
calling up the men who had most re- 
cently joined, for then the First Class 
Army Reserve men would have had the 
least time to lose what military instruc- 
tion they might have received; and, from 
their having been a shorter time in 
domestic and civil life, they would find it 
a lesser hardship to be disturbed in their 
civil employment than those who had 
been for a considerable number of years 
engaged in civil occupation, and, being 
younger, they would be less likely to be 


married than those who had left the 
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Colours at an earlier date. The Go- 
vernment had not overlooked the point 
alluded to by his noble Friend, as to 
the resumption of their employment 
by the men on their discharge. With 
regard to it, all he could say was that 
the Government could not bring any 
pressure to bear on the employers in 
England in regard to taking the men 
back into their civil occupations. They 
could only appeal to their patriotism in 
the matter; and he thought that the 
employers of labour, in the country’s 
and even in their own interests, should 
take back into their service, at the ter- 
mination of hostilities, the men who 
had done good service to their country, 
by serving it abroad, and who were 
disciplined and reliable. In so doing, 
they would not only be acting consi- 
derately to those who merited it for their 
past services; but they would be doing 
much to induce others to join the Re- 
serves. It was, however, as he had 
said, a matter upon which the Govern- 
ment could not exercise any pressure or 
authority, and which must be left to the 
force of public opinion. With regard 
to the women and children, that was a 
subject of great importance. He might 
say that the wives and children of Re- 
serve men would be treated in the same 
way as those of other soldiers, and would 
receive their separation allowance ; but 
the Government hoped by taking the 
men who had last joined—that was to 
say, the youngest—men in the Reserve, 
that the proportion of women and chil- 
dren who would be affected would not 
be so large as the noble Earl ex- 
pected. It could not be regarded as 
a hardship that the men should be re- 
called to the Colours. That recalling 
to the Colours was the very essence of 
the Short Service system, because, while 
the men were serving upon their Re- 
serve engagements, they received pay 
at the rate of 6d. per day, which 
might be regarded in the light of a re- 
taining fee. He thought he had now 
answered all the questions of ‘the noble 
Earl. The noble and gallant Lord who 
had followed him (Lord Ellenborough) 
was rather severe in his criticisms upon 
their whole military system. He (the 
Earl of Morley) did not think he should 
be meeting the wishes of the House by 
embarking upon a general discussion of 
the subject of the efficiency of our 
Army; but he would content himself 
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with saying that he was unaware in 
what manner the noble and gallant Lord 
could show that all the arrangements 
made by the Government for the Egyp- 
tian expedition had broken down. As 
a matter of fact, he thought the noble 
and gallant Lord would have great diffi- 
culty in proving that any arrangements 
hitherto made had collapsed in the 
manner indicated. 

Tue Eart or LONGFORD thought 
the explanation of the noble Earl the 
Under Secretary of State for War was 
scarcely satisfactory; and it was cer- 
tainly most unfortunate that the Eastern 
Question had broken out again before 
the new arrangements of the War Office 
were completed. Yet he had no wish to 
oppose the Motion. It was, however, to 
be observed that the military operations 
proposed by the present Government 
under the moral law were somewhat dif- 
ferently viewed from those proposed by 
other Governments. He could not help 
remarking that what in the late Lord 
Beaconsfield was denounced as ‘“‘ Jin- 
goism ”’ was in the case of Mr. Gladstone 
described as righteous justice. 

Lorpv ORANMORE axp BROWNE 
said, that he understood the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Morley) had stated that no 
soldiers would be sent abroad who had 
served less than one year. He (Lord 
Oranmore and Browne) believed, how- 
ever, that a regiment had been ordered 
on foreign service—namely, to Gibraltar 
or Malta, containing 300 men, who had 
only been in the ranks for three months. 
Was it so? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY, in reply, 
said, that what he had said cebineel to 
the despatch of men on active foreign 
service. Men below the age of 20, and 
who had served less than one year, had 
been sent with the battalions which were 
to form the garrisons at Gibraltar and 
Malta, replacing the battalions which 
had proceeded from these places to the 
field. He saw no objection to this, for 
these young soldiers would not be sent 
into the field; but he did not see why 
they should not be trained at Gibraltar 
or Malta just as well as at Portsmouth 
or Plymouth. 


Motion agreed to, nemine dissentiente. 


Ordered, That the said Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 
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ARREARS UF RENT (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No 205.) 


( The Lord Privy Seal.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Szax), in moving that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said: My Lords, 
this is the second time within a few days 
that it has been my duty to ask your 
Lordships’ indulgence while I explain 
to you the provisions of a measure of 
great importance relating to the con- 
dition of affairs in Ireland. That fact 
is not surprising. No one, I think, who 
rightly estimates the tremendous problem 
with which we have to deal in Ireland, 
and the gravity of the crisis through 
which that country is passing at the pre- 
sent time, can be surprised that Parlia- 
ment should have been compelled to 
devote so large an amount of its time, 
its labour, and its thought to these 
matters, or at the variety of mea- 
sures which the Government and Parlia- 
ment have been compelled to adopt. 
There is a great contrast, in some re- 
spects, between the measure which your 
Lordships passed the other day and 
the present, while it resembles it in 
others. That was a measure for the 
severe repression of crime; this is a 
measure, the object of which is to re- 
move or diminish the causes of crime. 
Its object is to improve as far as 
possible, in one important respect, at 
all events, the miserable, impecunious, 
discontented, and hopeless situation of a 
very large number of Irish tenants, and, 
at the same time, to relieve a large num- 
ber of Irish landlords, not only from 
heavy pecuniary losses, but from the 
hard and painful necessity of resorting 
to the extreme measures of the law in 
enforcing their legal rights by means of 
the eviction of tenants. But, notwith- 
standing these great differences between 
the two Bills, there is, at all events, one 
striking likeness, and that is this—both 
Bills are measures which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, in a healthy condi- 
tion of the country to which they are 
applied, would be indefensible; but both 
are Bills which, in the present emer- 
gency, and in the diseased and danger- 
ous condition of the country, become 
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ment to adopt. Who would think of 
interfering, under any ordinary circum- 
stances, with the relation of debtor and 
creditor in this country? Who would 
think, under any ordinary circumstances, 
of interposing, by the power and funds 
of the State, for the purpose of effecting 
a settlement of debt between two great 
classes? Yes, my Lords; but who 
would think of giving to the Executive 
and to the police the enormous powers 
which we gave them the other day? and 
what would justify the House in sus- 
pending the practice of trial by jury, 
except some over-mastering necessity ? 
This Bill may be described as a mea- 
sure for the compulsory composition of 
the arrears of rent in Ireland upon the 
smaller holdings in the country under 
certain rigid conditions which I will 
describe. The holdings must be under 
£30 valuation, and the Bill may be put 
into operation by either landlord or 
tenant. The Bill lays down certain 
preliminary conditions, which will have 
to be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Land Commission in Ireland, assisted by 
a number of properly qualified persons 
whom they are enabled to employ. The 
preliminary conditions are these—the 
tenant must pay the year’s rent of 1881; 
he must pay that rent as a first condition 
before the 30th of November next. It 
must then be shown that the tenant owes 
antecedent arrears and cannot pay them ; 
and upon these conditions being ascer- 
tained and fulfilled, the State comes in 
to the amount of half these antecedent 
arrears not exceeding one year’s rent. 
So that, as frequently will be the 
case, when the tenant owes three years, 
the State will supply him with one of 
these years’ rent ; and thus the landlord 
will obtain, in such a case, two years of 
his arrears of rent out of three. This 
House not being peculiarly the guardian 
of the Public Treasury, I presume that 
I need not dwell on the financial part of 
the case; but it is well known that it is 
ore in the Bill that the necessary 
unds shall, in the first instance, be 
supplied out of the Irish Church Fund, 
to be supplemented, in case of need, by 
the Consolidated Fund of this country. 
My right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
after making use of every possible means 
of inquiry and investigation, has come 
to the opinion that it is very unlikely 
that any heavy demand will be made on 
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the Consolidated Fund, and it is very 
possible that no demand at all upon it 
will accrue; but, for the purposes of 
the Bill, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be no doubt what- 
ever of the offer made to the landlords 
and tenants of Ireland being carried 
into effect; and, therefore, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the resources of 
the Church Fund should be supple- 
mented by the Consolidated Fund. It 
will be evident to your Lordships, from 
what I have said, that the plan of the 
Bill rests on the principles of compulsion, 
of a gift of public money, and of the 
inability of the tenant to pay the full 
amount of his arrears. We do not hide 
from ourselves, and I certainly shall not 
hide from your Lordships, the objections 
which naturally attach to a scheme of this 
kind. That those objections are easily 
overrated, and that they have been over- 
rated, I feel sure ; but that they do exist, 
the Government has not only always 
admitted, but has asserted. But we 
say that the necessity of the case, the 
stringency of the circumstances under 
which we act, the prospect of success, 
which is everything, in attaining the 
object which this measure has in view, 
the necessary vigour and efficacy which, 
as we believe, will certainly be attained 
by the scheme of this Bill, far outweigh 
the disadvantages, drawbacks, and risks 
on the other side. It is said that this 
compulsory settlement is, in itself, unfair 
to the Irish landlords; that the method 
of gift is unfair to those Irish tenants 
who have paid their arrears; that it is 
both discouraging and demoralizing ; 
and, also, that the inquiry iuto the 
tenant’s inability to pay will prove a 
fictitious and illusory inquiry. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” ] I am glad to hear those cheers, 
as I presume that by them noble Lords 
recognize the fairness of my statement 
of the objections taken to the measure. 
I do not deny the existence of those 
objections, though I think they are ex- 
aggerated ; but I ask your Lordships to 
fix your eyes, not merely on these 
attendant evils, but on the circumstances 
of the case with which we have to deal. 
We are, I think, apt to forget, or, at 
least, to underrate, the agricultural dis- 
tress which prevailed in Ireland a short 
time ago. Many things have happened 
since then, and many persons appear 
almost to have forgotten its existence. 
But those bad seasons, coming on a 
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very poor peasant tenantry, under what 
1 must think was a very bad system of 
Land Law, did produce an amount of 
distress and misery which is the real 
and main cause—I do not say the sole 
and exclusive cause—of the arrears of 
rent with which we are now trying to 
deal. Ishall not, I think, find the reality 
of that distress denied in this House, and 
certainly not on the Benches opposite ; 
because it was recognized to the fullest 
extent by the late Government, who had 
recourse to the most exceptional mea- 
sures—an advance of public money, so- 
called loans, at no interest or nominal 
interest, for the relief of that distress, 
and the provision of employment on a 
very large scale. And these measures 
were happily assisted by great efforts of 
private benevolence. If it had not been 
for those efforts, public and private, 
there can be no doubt that great dis- 
asters would have followed. You would 
have had, not only misery, but starva- 
tion in that country. But can it be 
supposed that the effects of such years 
as those on the poor, small peasant far- 
mers of Ireland, and especially of the 
South and West, can now be extin- 
guished ? On the contrary, the small 
holders of Ireland have never, till this 
moment, recovered from the effects of 
that distress. It stopped to a great 
degree the payment of rent, and in- 
duced, mainly, the accumulation of the 
arrears with which we have now to deal. 
One result of that state of things has 
been that the landlords have been 
driven to the assertion of their rights, 
and, naturally, evictions have very 
greatly increased. They have steadily 
increased since 1877 or 1878; the in- 
crease has been going on in the present 
year at an alarming rate, and the fact 
is that the evictions to which the Irish 
landlords have had recourse during the 
first six months of the present year are 
more numerous than all the evictions 
which took place in the five years between 
1873 and 1878. And these evictions are 
continuing, and undoubtedly will con- 
tinue to increase in a most alarming ratio, 
unless some such effort as is attempted by 
this Billismade. Unless we make some 


such effort to diminish, at all events, 
the causes of these evictions, to put the 
embarrassed small tenantry of Ireland 
in something like a solvent condition, 
there can be no settlement between land- 
lord and tenant in numerous instances 
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either in the Land Court or out of it. It 
is evident, as things stand at present, that 
a very large number of embarrassed 
tenants are now prevented from avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages of the 
Land Act of last Session, and of the 
Land Qourt that was then created. It 
cannot, I am sure, be the wish of any 
noble Lord, however much he may have 
opposed the Land Act of last year, that 
a large class of Irish tenants should find 
themselves, in a great majority of cases 
by their misfortune, excluded from the 
doors of that Court; and I leave your 
Lordships to imagine what contentment 
and peace and good relations between 
landlord and tenant can exist, as long 
as you have a large class of tenants in 
that situation. I believe it is necessary 
to make a strong effort to save both 
parties from this deadlock which will 
otherwise ensue, and to give the tenants 
a fair start again in the cultivation of 
their holdings and the payment of their 
rent. This may naturally be repre- 
sented as a boon to the tenant; but it is 
absolutely impossible to separate the 
interest of the tenant from that of the 
landlord in this matter, or, indeed, from 
that of all classes in Ireland. We pro- 
pose this measure in the interest not of 
the tenants only, but in the interest of 
the landlords also, and in the interests 
of the peace and tranquillity of Ireland 
generally. It may be supposed that 
certain Gentlemen in the other House 
who, some months ago, brought in a 
Bill that contained some of the prin- 
ciples of this measure, were not specially 
desirous to promote the interests of the 
landlord; but they could not promote 
the interests of the tenants in this 
respect without also benefiting the land- 
lords. We have come to the conclusion 
that the plan of this Bill is the only one 
that will enable us to deal effectively 
and certainly with the great evil that 
we have to encounter; and that nothing 
but a compulsory settlement, under the 
sanction of the State, by the power of 
the State, and with the assistance of the 
money of the State, would enable us to 
feel any certainty that the remedy will 
really reach the object in view. If it 
were to depend on the chances of private 
agreement, it would be most uncertain, 
and would most probably fail in its 
effect. If then, the measure is to be 
one of compulsory settlement, we hold 
that it must be one of gift on the part 
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of the State, under the limitations and 
conditions of the Bill. I need hardly 
remind your Lordships that Parliament, 
and, above all, the present Government, 
have been committed to the necessity of 
dealing with this question of Irish 
arrears by the Act of last year; be- 
cause we proposed, and Parliament 
adopted, a clause in that Act deal- 
ing with the subject, a clause most 
important in its principle, although it 
has proved inadequate in its machinery. 
No doubt, the difficulties of the case 
were underrated, and that section of the 
Act has proved inadequate; but from 
the time when the effect of that section 
lapsed, in the early part of the Session, 
the mind of the Government has been 
directed to this matter of Irish arrears ; 
so has that of the Irish Government; 
and, above all, my right hon. Friend the 
late Chief Secretary (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had his mind very full of the subject. 
The same may be said of other Members 
of the Government, among whom I may 
mention my lamented friend the late Mr. 
Burke, who, not long before his death, 
gave me the benefit of his views as to 
the necessity of dealing with the question 
of arrears effectually ; and Mr. W. E. 
Forster also came to the conclusion that 
no other milder or weaker course than 
that proposed in the Bill—namely, that 
of compulsion and gift—could be relied 
upon for anything like a settlement of 
the matter in hand. Well, my Lords, 
this proposed settlement is compulsory, 
and open to all the obvious objections 
that may be brought against it when 
that word is mentioned. But that com- 
pulsion will impose very little sacrifice 
upon landlords in Ireland—certainly, 
in my opinion, no more than is well 
worth their bearing for their own in- 
terests, considering the great objects 
this measure has in view. I will now 
state what the compulsory provisions of 
this Bill are. In the first place, the 
tenant must pay one year’s rent—the 
rent for the year 1881. It comes to this 
—that a landlord with an estate weighed 
down by arrears will be able to obtain, 
first of all, the rent of the present year 
from a tenant who had become entitled to 
the great relief given him by the opera- 
tion of the Bill; and, in the next place, 
two years’ arrears. From that it does 
not appear to me that very hard terms 
are imposed upon landlords in Ireland. 
I may point out that a landlord may, 
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under the Bill, under certain circum- 
stances, obtain a contribution from the 
State, even in cases where the tenant 
cannot pay one year’s rent. I cannot 
tell how far that part of the Bill may 
operate; but I can conceive that in 
eases where, from various motives, a 
tenant cannot pay his rent for 1881, the 
landlord will be inclined, from the con- 
sideration of his own interests, and from 
good feeling towards the tenant, to give 
him a clear receipt, in which case he 
would then be entitled to apply to the 
Land Commission and obtain the amount 
of the one year’s rent which the State 
offers under the Bill. Now, my Lords, 
I come to the question of the tenant’s 
ability or inability to pay, and the 
means of ascertaining that inability. 
I hear it very often said that to 
ascertain that fact will be impossible. 
I cannot understand those statements. 
First of all, I will remind your Lord- 
ships that the problem will be smaller 
and less difficult this year than it 
would have been last year, because a 
very large number of rents have been 
paid during the earlier part of this year ; 
and, under legitimate compulsion by the 
landlords, rents .to a large amount have 
been recovered, and recovered from that 
class of tenants who had been lawlessly 
refusing payment. I cannot understand 
what enormous difficulty there will be in 
making inquiry into the inability of the 
tenant to pay his arrears. On the con- 
trary, my belief is, that a properly 
qualified person, such as a skilled land 
agent—and that class of persons will, in 
all probability, be those most often em- 
ployed—appointed to make such an in- 
quiry, will very soon detect the parties 
who may falsely assert their inability, 
and whose real position would probably 
be notorious among their neighbours ; 
and it appears to me that an inquiry 
conducted by an experienced man will, 
in the majority of cases, be effectual in 
defeating any attempt to obtain the 
benefits of the Bill on the part of 
tenants who are able to pay; moreover, 
very stringent powers are given to the 
Commission for the prosecution of these 
inquiries, and for the infliction of punish- 
ment in cases not only of perjury, but of 
suppressing evidence bearing on the facts 
to be ascertained. My Lords, as to 
the original cause of the tenant’s pre- 
sent inability to pay, I confess I can- 
not speak in so confident a tone, I do 
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not believe it will be possible, as a rule, 
to ascertain the causes which have led 
to the present inability of the tenant to 
pay his rent. There may be causes of 
various kinds in addition to the ordinary 
cause of inevitable misfortune; there 
may be a moral or a political cause, such 
as sympathy with the doctrines of the 
Land League; but I confess I think 
inquiry into the matter would be a hope- 
less task to undertake. That is one of 
the drawbacks which we have to en- 
counter; but I do not think it is one of 
much magnitude. I must again remind 
your Lordships of one of the conditions 
under which the tenant is to obtain the 
benefits of this Bill. Your Lordships 
will remember that every tenant who 
wishes to avail himself of it must 
qualify himself by the payment of the 
rent of the ‘no rent” year 1881. That 
is the first condition that is laid down. 
The Irish tenant must repudiate the 
‘‘norent’’ principle of the Land League, 
and pay in full the rent for the year 
1881. In the next place, I wish to 
point out that, whatever may be the 
success of the inquiry as to the in- 
ability of the tenant to pay, at any 
rate, the Bill bears on its front the con- 
dition that the help of the State is only 
intended for that tenant who is unable 
to pay the full amount of his arrears. 
The portion of the Bill dealing with gift 
and compulsion is intended only for that 
tenant. I need not trouble your Lord- 
ships further with that part of the Bill. 
I will now refer very shortly to a pro- 
vision which has been inserted in the 
Bill since it was first introduced—a pro- 
vision for payment of arrears by means 
of a loan. It is provided that in the 
case of any holding not exceeding £50 
valuation, the amount necessary to com- 
ply with the conditions of the Bill may 
be advanced by way of loan on the joint 
application of the landlord and the 
tenant. I have no doubt that a consider- 
able number of landlords and tenants 
will avail themselves of this provision. 
As to those tenants who have holdings 
above a valuation of £30 a-year, a loan 
will be the only mode of relief; but as 
to a tenant who has a holding under 
£30, and whose inability is not proved, 
this provision comes into play as an 


alternative; and I feel satisfied that it 
will be the means of setting on his 
feet many a small, struggling, and em- 
barrassed tenant who has been unable 
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to satisfy the Commissioners that he 
cannot pay the full amount of his 
arrears. Then, my Lords, I come to that 
part of the Bill dealing with the subject 
of emigration. I think this part of the 
measure will be accepted by both sides 
of the House with a large concurrence 
of feeling; and I am happy, for my 
part, to be able to propose it to your 
Lordships. An Act of some years stand- 
ing in lreland—that of 1849—enabled 
Irish Boards of Guardians to provide for 
the expenses of emigration either out of 
the rates, or by way of loans. Those 
Boards have done a good deal by way 
of assistance out of the rates; but have 
done nothing by way of loan, in conse- 
quence of the terms being so exces- 
sively stringent. The terms are that 
the loan shall be paid off by seven 
yearly instalments, and that require- 
ment has made the Act inoperative. 
The Bill before us, on the contrary, 
offers loans to any Board of Guardians 
in Ireland upon terms of a very different 
nature, terms ranging from 15 years at 
the lowest to 30 years at the highest, 
according to the discretion of the Trea- 
sury, and such terms as we may fairly 
hope will often be made use of by the 
Guardians. In addition to that, we also 
propose to make a free grant to be 
applied to a certain number of the most 
over-peopled and miserable Unions in 
Ireland for the purpose of emigration. 
The amount of the grant is limited to 
£100,000, and it is intended not to meet 
the whole cost, but a large part of the 
cost, of emigration from those Unions. 
I will trouble your Lordships with a few 
figures showing the extraordinary condi- 
tion of the district to which this grant is 
intended to apply. In five Unions in the 
counties of Mayo and Galway it appears 
that there are 20,000 holdings, of which 
14,000 are under £4 Poor Law valua- 
tion; while, of the whole number, only 
890 exceed £9 Poor Law valuation. These 
are the Unions scheduled in the Bill; 
but any portion of the grant may be 
applied to other distressed Unions in the 
West of Ireland. Let us take another 
test of the condition of these Unions, 

find that in these five Unions the valua- 
tion per head of the population amounts 
only to 15s.; while, upon the average 
for the rest of Ireland, the proportion is 
as much as £2 12s. 6d. In fact, every 
test we can apply shows the miserable 
condition of things which exists in the 
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West of Ireland; and, if the remedy of 
emigration is to be applied, it ought to 
be applied in such districts, and at the 
present time. It may be said that the 
amount of the grant is a limited one; 
but we hold that a great deal can be 
done with such a grant, taking in the 
worst cases, and that a very good begin- 
ning may be made. We think, also, 
that it would be extremely unwise to 
force on emigration in any extravagant 
manner, which would excite the suspi- 
cions of a very suspicious people; and 
we believe that the worst thing that 
could happen would be the production 
of a feeling of that kind. There are 
many supplementary provisions of the 
present Bill of considerable importance, 
provisions by way of supplement, and 
by way of machinery; but I think it 
hardly necessary to trouble your Lord- 
ships with them at this stage, and I 
shall be happy to explain them when we 
go into Committee. I have only, in 
conclusion, to appeal to your Lordships, 
as I did when I began, not to fix your 
eyes exclusively upon the difficulties, 
the objections, and the risks which, in 
any bold attempt at a settlement of a 
most important and difficult matter such 
as is made by this Bill, are likely to 
engross your attention. I entreat you 
not to overrate or exaggerate those 
objections and those risks —a thing 
which it is so easy to do. I would 
ask you not to shut your eyes to the 
grave crisis and the formidable pros- 
pects in Ireland with which we have to 
deal; but, by adopting this measure, to 
join with the other House of Parliament 
in making a strenuous attempt to re- 
move at least one of the great obstacles 
to the return of peace and tranquillity 
in that country, and the restoration of 
good relations between landlord and 
tenant. The noble Lord concluded by 
moving the second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Privy Seal.) 


THe Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, it is pleasant to me to be able to 
welcome with hearty approval, at all 
events, the provisions which were the 
subject of the closing part of the noble 
Lord the Lord Privy Seal’s speech. That 

art of the Bill which relates to loans, 
believe, proceeds upon a sound prin- 
ciple, one by which much good has 
already been done in Ireland, and which, 
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if extended further, will confer still 
greater benefits on that country. Whe- 
ther the terms of the loans are in every 
respect those which I should wish, I will 
not inquire; but I prefer rather to re- 
cognize in these provisions, introduced 
at a somewhat late period into this Bill, 
an acknowledgment on the part of the 
Government that the efficacy of the sys- 
tem of loans to distressed classes, and 
that at the sorest period of their distress, 
is one whose value has not been ex- 
hausted, and one to which the Imperial 
Parliament may with propriety and profit 
resort. Still less should I be inclined to 
eavil at the provisions, of which the 
noble Lord has spoken, with regard to 
emigration. He knows that on this side 
of the House the value of emigration has 
always been very highly estimated as one 
of the best palliatives or remedies for the 
distressed state of things which exists in 
Ireland. All the evidence that reaches 
us—and some of us have been in a con- 
dition to receive a good deal of evidence 
during the past Session—all the evidence 
that reaches us points out that, in many 
parts of Ireland, the problem caused by 
the poverty of the people is not one that 
can be solved by any legislation adverse 
to the landlords, however generous it 
may be in the view of the Liberal Party, 
and however prejudiced and unjust it 
may be in the view of the Conservatives. 
Even if you were to go so far—which I 
suppose is not yet contemplated—as to 
take all the property of the landlord, 
and give it to the tenant, it is evident 
from the evidence that reaches us on 
every side that, where the population is 
so vastly in excess of the resources of the 
country, you would scarcely produce any 
appreciable difference, any interval of 
mitigation in the misery of the people. No 
doubt, if emigration is to be carried on 
with anything like success, it must be— 
to use the language of the Government 
—on the principle of gift. It is of no use 
to ask the poor parishes to increase their 
poverty in the future, by pledging their 
resources for the purposes of getting rid 
of their surplus population.. Nothing 
but assistance from without, nothing but 
assistance from the Exchequer of the 
community, can be efficient or effectual 
for the purpose. The evil to be met is 
two-fold. In the first place, the soil on 
which these people have gathered is not 
fertile enough to support the mouths 
that have grown up upon it. In the 
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second place, owing. to disturbances, 
owing to numberless historical causes, 
the increase of persons has exceeded in 
its pace, exceeded very far, the growth 
of capital by which those persons can be 
employed ; and it is only by removing 
the congestion of population from those 
particular parts of the country that the 
equilibrium can be in some degree re- 
stored between capital and population. 
I, therefore, welcome this as an acknow- 
ledgment of a sound principle, however 
short the step may be on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and for that, if 
for no other reason, I should hesitate 
to move the rejection of the Bill on the 
second reading. Indeed, the principle 
appears so very valuable that, if the Bill 
can possibly be amended, I should earn- 
estly wish to see it recorded in the 
Statute Book. But passing, my Lords, 
from these beneficent after - thoughts, 
which were introduced into the Bill at a 
late period, letus come back to the original 
skeleton of the Bill, the true product of 
the Kilmainham Treaty. Now, my Lords, 
the proposal of the Bill is to make a very 
large advance of money to the tenant. 
The noble Lord who has just sat down 
(Lord Carlingford) has told us that, in 
advancing money to the tenant, we must 
be equally doing so to the landlords, for 
it is impossible to separate ,the interests 
of the landlord and tenant. My Lords, 
I think it will be one of the greatest 
glories of this Administration in the eyes 
of posterity that they have contrived to 
make the interests of landlord and ten- 
ant absolutely antagonistic to each other. 
The sources from which it is proposed to 
make the advances to the tenants are 
three. In the first place, there is be a 
large draft upon the Irish Church re- 
venues; in the second place, there is to be 
a draft of an uncertain amount upon the 
Consolidated Fund—that is to say, upon 
the English taxpayer; and, thirdly, there 
is also a draft of an uncertain amount 
upon the unhappy Irish landlord, who 
has been so frequently the subject of 
similar operations during the last few 
years. Now, as to the application of 
the Irish Church Fund. I will not say 
absolutely that I assent; but I recog- 
nize that in any mere dealing with that 
Fund, there would not be of itself mat- 
ter to induce your Lordships to inter- 
fere very decidedly with the proposals 
of the Government. It is a purely ex- 
ceptional Fund; it has arisen in a not 
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very creditable manner. It was origi- 
nally assigned by Parliament for the re- 
lief of undoubted cases of distress ; and 
anything that is done with this Fund, 
whether it is given to this man or to 
that man, or whether it is applied to 
this purpose or to that purpose, it can- 
not create a precedent or establish a 
principle, for it is, for obvious reasons, 
perfectly impossible that any such Fund 
should ever again arise. In that respect, 
it differs very widely from the other two 
Funds—the Consolidated Fund, which 
furnishes a practically inexhaustible 
supply; and the other, the property of 
the landlords, of which, although it is not 
so entirely inexhaustible, yet there is still 
a good deal to be consumed. Now, the 
noble Lord rested very much upon the 
principle of the Bill, that its aid was 
only to be extended to tenants who were 
absolutely unable to pay the arrears of 
rent which they owed upon their hold- 
ings, and which weighed upon them. 
My Lords, if that boast—if that princi- 
ple really were the principle of the Bill, if 
that claim could truly be substantiated, 
it would be very difficult for anyone on 
either side of the House to object, at 
least, to the principle upon which the 
noble Lord proceeds, for it is a very old 
principle of our law, and one to which 
we are giving expression every day— 
that where it is found that a person is 
absolutely unable to discharge his debts, 
those debts shall be discharged, and he 
shall be allowed to begin the world again 
free from those debts. If this Bill were 
nothing but a huge Insolvency or Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, there would be little more 
to be said; but, in the first place, how 
are you to prove insolvency? In other 
and ordinary cases you prove insolvency 
by the debtor giving up all his property. 
But there is no intention of proving the 
insolvency in that way now. I listened 
with very great interest when the noble 
Lord came to that part of his speech. 
He treated with scorn and astonishment 
the objection that there would be any 
difficulty in proving, on the part of the 
tenant, his inability to pay his rent. I 
then listened with some curiosity to the 
mode by which he established this confi- 
dent conviction. He relied upon two 
tests. One was, he said, that the agent 
of the landlord would always be able to 
know whether the man would be able 
to pay his debts, and the other was that 
the neighbours would always know it 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Privy 
Sear): I beg your pardon. I did not 
mean that. I did not mean the agent 
of the landlord. I meant the person 
employed by the Land Commission to 
inquire and report ; he would probubly 
be an experienced person—such as a 
land agent, and not the agent of the 
landlord. foo ed, 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 

_ Exactly ; a person selected after the 
fashion in which the Sub-Commissioners 
have been selected, and selected, no 
doubt, for the same qualifications, and 
with the same absolute impartiality. It 
is quite certain that whoever may be 
appointed to do this work, whether by 
the Government or by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, he will not be a harsh agent ; 
he will not bea person who has any 
prepossession in favour of the landlord, 
and he will not be a person inclined to 
bear hardly in ascertaining the poverty 
of the Irish tenant. As to neighbours, 
I should like to know what neighbour 
would like to risk his life by telling what 
he knows of the poverty of his fellow 
neighbour. It is well known that 
there is nothing in the administra- 
tion of justice more difficult than to 
ascertain the absolute poverty of a man 
who tries to conceal what he has. It 
is difficult even in our highly complex 
and artificial society, where money is 
easily traced. It is difficult where you 
require a man to prove his insolvency by 
giving up all he possesses. But when 
a man has every facility to conceal, when 
he can put all his money into notes, 
which he can hide in the ticking of a 
bed, or in a stocking, or under the thatch 
of his dwelling, or deposit it in a bank, 
in the name of some friend, and when 
he is not required to prove the sincerity 
of his insolvency by giving up all he 
possesses — the holding on which he 
dwells, or the means by which his indus- 
try is sustained—it will be absolutely 
impossible, even for the most impartial 
and severe tribunal, to ascertain whether 
he is destitute or not. My Lords, we 
have always been met, by those who 
know Ireland, with a statement whick 
I always felt must be unjust. We have 
always been told that we cannot believe 
anything we hear in Ireland. I am 
sure that cannot be the case. Still, it 
must indicate to us a certain tendency to 
romance, a certain facility of imagina- 
tion through which it is difficult to pene- 
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trate, and which certainly will put off 
the scent the severest Sub-Commis- 
sioners Her Majesty’s Government are 
likely to send there. But I will not 
argue the question of the inability of the 
tenant. Supposing, as has been said, 
that he stood in the position of an ordi- 
nary debtor in insolvency. You say 
that he is to show that he is unable to 
pay his rent, and then, in the same 
clause, you insert two special provisions. 
He is to be unable to pay his rent with- 
out the sale of his holding, and without 
the sacrifice of the means necessary for 
the proper cultivation thereof. Now, 
what are the means for cultivating land ? 
Well, I believe £10 an acre is required 
in this country. I donot know whether 
an Irish tenant requires £10 an acre; 
but it is obviously a matter upon which 
a very wide difference of estimate may be 
held as to whether a man has or has not 
a sufficient amount of money to enable 
him to pay his rent and properly culti- 
vate his land. He will come before the 
Sub-Commissioners, and say—‘‘I have 
30 acres of land, and the rent is £30, and 
I am two, three, or four years in arrear, 
I have got the money to pay’ —suppos- 
ing the tenant to be possessed of unusual 
candour—“ but the cultivation of my 
land costs £6 per acre, and I must keep 
the money to cultivate my land.” It 
will depend in this case whether the 
landlord or the State are or are not to 
be foreed to assist the tenant, and whe- 
ther the landlord’s rent is to be thought 
of when the tenant is in this condition. 
I do not say that I should rely upon a 
provision of this kind for the entire pro- 
tection of the landlord. I believe he re- 
quires much more complete protection. 
But for the protection of both the land- 
lord and the taxpayer, and more espe- 
cially the latter, whomay possibiy, though 
not certainly, be involved in the opera- 
tions of this Bill, it appears to me to be an 
absolute necessity that, in some form or 
other, the true value of the holding, and 
of the other property the tenant may be 
possessed of, should be brought into 
account in determining whether he is or 
is not capable of paying his arrears. We 
well know that the value ofa holding in 
many parts of Ireland rises to an enor- 
mous figure. I will not take fabulous 
cases of tenant right, or where it ac- 
tually rises above the fee-simple of the 
land; but I have heard of cases where 
the value of the holding is 10, 11, 12, or 
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13 years’ purchase of the land. In those 
cases, of course, the landlord has trusted 
to the value of the tenant right as a secu- 
rity for the payment of the rent; and it is 
precisely in these cases that the Act will 
inflict the greatest injustice upon him, as 
well as on the English taxpayer, by allow- 
ing the tenant to take money from the 
landlord and from the State on the 
ground that the tenant is in a destitute 
condition. Ofcourse, the noble Lord will 
tell me that the Sub-Commissioners will 
be able, under the Act, to bring the 
value of the holding into account, if 
they think it reasonable. I confess that 
whatever solution of this difficulty your 
Lordships may come to, I earnestly hope 
you will not make any more drafts upon 
the wisdom and impartiality of the Sub- 
Commissioners. Last year we thought 
these Sub-Commissionerships were to be 
judicial appointments, made in a judi- 
cial spirit. We have, on more than one 
occasion, had an opportunity of consi- 
dering what was to be said against them, 
and what was to be said in their favour. 
We have had a very striking and able 
speech from the noble Lord on the Cross 
Benches (Lord Brabourne), which, I 
think, commended itself very much to 
the approval of this House, showing the 
kind of men who have been appointed 
by the Government, and the qualifications 
and the antecedents of those men; and 
we heard what the noble Lord the Lord 
Privy Seal was compelled to advance by 
way of answer. It was justly described 
by the noble Duke behind me (the Duke 
of Abercorn) as ‘‘a lame and impotent 
conclusion.”’ I never heard a defence 
which more absolutely avoided the main 
topics which were urged in the attack. 
But, at least, we know of the Sub-Com- 
missioners that they have been appointed 
—not from men who took little part in 
politics, not from men who have ab- 
stained from expressions of contested 
Opinions as to landlord and tenant, but 
they have been appointed from men 
who have fought in the front ranks of 
Party contests, waged upon the prin- 
cipal questions that are litigated be- 
tween landlord and tenant; and we also 
know-—or, at least, those who sat on the 
Select Committee of your Lordships 
do—that no one was able to give the 
slightest information as to the principles 
upon which their decisions were based. 
They entirely abstain from any attempt 
to do so. If their decisions were so 
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righteous and so just as is pretended, it 
would be very easy to point out the 
principles upon which, and the philoso- 
phy by which they arrived at them; but 
no such attempt has been made by the 
Treasury Bench, no such attempt has 
been made by any advocate in the wit- 
ness chair, and everything that has come 
out with respect to their decisions leads 
to this conclusion—that they have been 
rather seeking a political.end, which 
very possibly they may think a laudable 
and desirable one, than acting in a 
judicial spirit, and deciding as to what 
is right between man and man. I do 
not say that the decisions-of the Com- 
missioners are necessarily immoral or 
unjust, or that this conduct on their 
part exposes them to censure. It is easy 
to see that it is possible that in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland they may have mis- 
conceived their duty ; but the decisions 
to which they have come, and the entire 
want of principle which underlies them, 
and the peculiar antecedents which pre- 
ceded their appointments, are very ill- 
fitted to increase the trust which ought 
to be reposed in judicial officers, and 
certainly ill-fitted to induce your Lord- 
ships to extend the amount of confidence 
to be reposed in them under this Bill. 
Now, my Lords, I have spoken of the 
insolvency test, and I have spoken of 
the protection which ought to be afforded 
to those from whom the subsidy to the 
tenants is to be drawn; but, in my opi- 
nion, a much more stringent and effec- 
tive protection is required in this case 
for the interests of the landlords. The 
noble Lord spoke of this Bill as one of 
gift and compulsion, and I think in the 
other House it was said that gift and 
compulsion were the pillars of the mea- 
sure. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the noble Lord that compulsion is not 
usually necessary in the case of gift— 
that is, if you give a man something, he 
does not require to be compelled to ac- 
cept it; and what is the truth in this 
case is, that the compulsion is addressed 
to one set of men, and the gift is ad- 
dressed to another. Some landlords, no 
doubt, have a great quantity of bad 
debts, and they have arrears which it is 
impossible for them to recover. To 
them the gift may, no doubt, come in 
very welcome guise. They may be very 
glad that Her Majesty’s Government 
is willing to dispose of the funds at its 
command, for the purpose of wiping off 
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those bad debts, of which they could 
themselves obtain nothing under any 
other condition. But, on the other hand, 
there are other landlords, and, I believe, 
in considerable numbers, who, by kind- 
ness, have allowed their tenants to fall 
into arrear; but knowing that their ten- 
ants were possessed of resources which 
would, in the end, enable them to pay, 
did not conceive their arrears to be bad 
debts at all; and it is to them that the 
compulsion is addressed, and the Go- 
vernment think they have done absolute 
justice, because they give a gift to one 
set of men, and force another set of men 
to abandon their rights. They meet two 
men on the roadside, one possessed of a 
great coat and the other of none. They 
give a coat to the man without one, but 
take away that which the other man 
has. And this is what they call a gene- 
rous policy. But it is not only the land- 
lords who possess arrears that are good 
who will suffer by this process of reliev- 
ing their more desperate brethren at 
their expense. Remember that the right 
to much of this property in arrear is 
often vested in different persons. Let 
us take an instance which is very com- 
mon—the instance of land settled on the 
eldest son, and personal property divided 
among the other children and legatees. 
The landlord dies in 1879. There are a 
good many arrears perfectly recoverable 
upon the property. These arrears be- 
long to the younger children. The eldest 
son will receive, in respect of 1880, one 
year’s rent; and, by way of compensa- 
tion for that gift of the Government to 
the landlord—that is to say the heir—the 
younger children will go without the 
arrears upon which their fortunes de- 
pend. That is a specimen of the confu- 
sion into which you fall when you inter- 
fere with the ordinary law of debtor 
and creditor. The noble Lord opposite 
seems to be rather proud of the peculiar 
conduct of the Government. Ordinary 
Governments do not interfere with the 
law of debtor and creditor ; but this is a 
great Government, a Government of 
especial excellence, and it despises all 
such petty considerations, and does not 
mind taking money away from the cre- 
ditor in order to give it to the debtor. 
But the unfortunate thing is that such 
proceedings cannot be taken without in- 
flicting injustice and confusion far be- 
pent the view of those persons who have 
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legislation. I can imagine a crisis of great 
public difficulty—a much severer crisis 
than any which we have seen lately—and 
can suppose that it justifies or extenuates 
this violent interference with the rights 
of property. But having imagined even 
such a crisis as that, such interference 
ought only to be undertaken after 
due consideration and after careful in- 
quiry. You should know exactly what 
you are doing ; you should not go and 
promise to certain prisoners in Kilmain- 
ham that you will strip one important 
class in order to clothe another, without 
knowing how many are the men whom 
you will have to strip, and how many 
those are whom you will have to clothe. 
I object to this proposal that we should 
confiscate the property of unknown men 
in unknown proportions, under condi- 
tions which are absolutely strange to us, 
without any preliminary inquiry; and 
that we should satisfy our consciences, 
after doing that, by presenting money 
belonging, some of it, to the taxpayers 
of this country, to other people, with 
whom those who have suffered have ne- 
cessarily no connection. There is, it 
seems to me, a simple test whether the 
Government are sincere in their profes- 
sions that they do not wish to invade the 
rights of landlords, or to injure their 
property by this proposal. Let them 
make the operation of the Bill optional 
to the landlord, as it is to the tenant. 
Men do not refuse gifts. Men do not 
decline to receive 10s. in the pound for 
debts that are certainly bad, for arrears 
that are absolutely irrecoverable. There 
are undoubtedly in Ireland such debts, 
and such landlords who would not make 
any such refusal; and if you go to them 
and say, ‘‘Oancel your arrears and we 
will pay you 10s. in the pound,’ do not 
tell me there are any men so «bsurd and 
Quixotic as to refuse the proffered gift. 
It was said in the other House—the 
noble Lord the Lord Privy Seal has not 
repeated it here, however—that there are 
some Irish landlords of so peculiar a 
kind, and so eccentric that they do not 
care for money—that what they care for 
is power—and that they will keep these 
debts hanging over their tenants, and 
refuse the offer of 10s. in the pound, 
merely to keep a hold over their ten- 
ants, and exercise power over them. 
I believe that class of landlords has 
been invented for the purposes of this 
Bill. They are as unreal and mythi- 
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cal as a dragon or as a griffin. Let 
us have some kind of proof that they 
exist. Let us have an inquiry to show 
that there is such an unreasonable and 
insane class, before you commit a great 
public wrong—a great act of public 
plunder— merely on account of the 
danger which this class may cause you. 
I think anybody who has watched the 
recent course of affairs in Ireland has 
seen what the relation in actual and 
practical life of landlord and tenant 
really is, and has noticed how far the 
tenant defers to the wishes of his land- 
lord in any position of life, will treat 
with ridicule this idea that any landlord 
conceives that by allowing .a certain 
amount of arrears he can exercise 
powers over his tenantry. That is a 
theory, an imputation, which belongs to 
along past time of Irish history, and 
which would be no justification whatever 
for interfering with the plain and ordi- 
nary rights of creditors, or disregarding 
the laws of common honesty when ad- 
justing the pecuniary relations between 
landlord and tenant in that country. 
This injustice ought to be remedied be- 
fore your Lordships consent to the pas- 
sage of this Bill. I think that you 
ought to take care that the tenant’s in- 
terest in his holding is, in some form or 
other, brought into account in determin- 
ing whether he is destitute or not, whe- 
ther he is incapable of paying his just 
debts or not; andI think that you ought 
to insist that the landlord shall be as 
free as the tenant is to enter into this 
arrangement for cancelling past arrears 
in exchange for a gift of public money. 
If you do not do so, you will be inflict- 
ing great injury upon the class with 
whom you are dealing; and itis very 
possible, if this measure takes a wider 
range than that contemplated by the 
Prime Minister, that you may be pledg- 
ing the taxpayer of England, at a mo- 
ment of great public pressure, to very 
much larger obligations than those 
which your representations now lead 
him to think he will have to bear. This 
is not a moment to increase his burdens, 
or to ask him to bear that increase of 
burden, for the sake of a class who have 
distinguished themselves in the history 
of their country in the manner in which 
large portions of the Irish tenantry 
have lately distinguished ‘themselves. 
There are other evils connected with 
this legislation. 
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owner of property, not only in Ireland, 
but in England also, not to allow ar- 
rears to exist. Are you quite sure that 
that isa wise, or a just, or a generous 
policy? The Prime Minister spoke of 
the system of arrears as an irritating, 
a wretched, and a vicious system. He 
seems not to have taken into account the 
fact that the system is, to the poorer 
class of farmers, the inevitable concomi- 
tant of the circumstances of agriculture. 
Agriculture is eminently a pursuit which 
does not yield identical or uniform pro- 
duce every year. It is an industry in- 
terrupted by great intervals of serious 
depression, and attended by serious 
losses ; and those losses can only be met, 
in the case of the poorer farmers, by a 
willingness on the part of the landlord 
to give time, and to accommodate his de- 
mands to the circumstances of the hour. 
But if you declare that such kindness 
on his part shall be a penal offence to be 
used against him; that if he allows 
arrears to accumulate, he runs the 
danger of a Liberal Government coming 
in and declaring those arrears can- 
celled, you will be proclaiming widely 
that a landlord must not give this ac- 
commodation, or allow this time, and 
you will be causing serious hardship to 
deserving men, and placing difficulties 
in the way of the prosecution of the 
most important industry in the country. 
The recent legislation of the Government 
has too much tended to preach this 
maxim to owners of property—‘‘ What- 
ever you do, do not be good-natured.” 
Irish landlords allowed tenants to re- 
main upon their land, who were little 
calculated to improve their estates, and 
to educe the greatest value from them. 
They allowed those tenants to remain 
year after year out of kindness and good 
feeling, never dreaming that in conse- 
quence, of that kindness their rights 
would speedily disappear. But sud- 
denly came down the Liberal Govern- 
ment, and first by maintaining the 
principle of compensation for disturb- 
ance, and afterwards that of fixity 
of tenure, they have turned that act 
of good nature to the prejudice and 
loss of hundreds of landlords, and now 
they repeat that lesson. Landlords have 
allowed arrears to accumulate, when 
seasons were bad and poverty stalked 
through the land, in order that they 
might not drive their tenants to des- 
peration, and because the enforcement 
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of their rights might have produced 
great human misery ; but now you come 
down upon them, and say that those 
who have been thus merciful shall suffer 
because of their good qualities, and that 
Parliament will take away from them 
for ever the right of receiving the money 
of which they have for a time allowed 
the tenantry to delay the payment. 
This, surely, is the worst lesson that the 
Government can possibly teach. The 
object of a Government should be to en- 
courage all classes to show mutual for- 
bearance and mutual regard for each 
others’ rights, and a mutual desire not 
to push their special rights to extremes. 
But the lesson taught by the Govern- 
ment is exactly the reverse. According 
to their teaching, all men who would be 
safe must not allow a single one of their 
rights to fall into disuse or abeyance, 
and must not allow the delay of a single 
hour, or the temporary withholding of a 
single shilling. And that is not the only 
lesson that will be taught the Irish 
people by the policy adopted by the Go- 
vernment in relation to this question. 
In what way does the present crisis in 
Treland differ from the many crises that 
have repeatedly occurred in that country? 
Is it altogether a new thing that there 
should be for two years in succession 
bad harvests in Ireland—in this country 
we have had six successive years of bad 
harvests—two years of bad harvests 
which have been followed by two years 
of singular prosperity? Such an event, 
in our changeable climate, must happen 
again and again; and do you think that 
when it does occur the Irish tenant will 
not remember what that event did for 
him in 1882? What is there in this 
juncture to separate it in any degree or 
any respect from occasions which will 
arise from time to time? In the his- 
tory of the country, no doubt, the time 
will come when the seasons, now fair, 
will change again, and there will be 
bad harvests for two or more years in 
succession in Ireland, when the Irish 
tenant will again be unable for the mo- 
ment to pay his rent; and then what 
lesson will be drawn from the present 
action of the Government? Instead of 
addressing himself by industry and thrift 
to repair his losses and to meet his just 
debts, in some future years, he will re- 
member that a short time before the 
English Government was induced, partly 
out of his landlord’s pocket and partly 
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out of the pocket of the taxpayer ‘of 
this country, to pay his debts for him— 
debts which had accumulated during bad 
seasons. And, moreover, he will re- 
member how that complaisance on the 
part of the Government was brought 
about. He will remember that he has 
not obtained this indulgence by the 
exercise of all the virtues, but rather by. 
the exercise of all the vices. It has 
been by agitation, by disturbance, by 
cruelty to dumb animals, by acts of in- 
cendiarism, and by cruel and causeless 
murders, that the mind of the Govern- 
ment has been so impressed that they 
have departed from the policy which, 
last year, they openly and strenuously 
avowed their belief in, and have been 
induced at this moment to bring in this 
measure for the relief of the tenant at 
the expense of the landlords and of the 
taxpayers. These are the lessons which 
the tenants of Ireland will learn from 
the course which has been followed by 
Her Majesty’s Government, a lesson 
which, your Lordships may depend, they 
will not learn in vain. Again and again 
we have had to protest against the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
because by rewarding disturbance and 
crime they have made them more pro- 
bable in the future. If you allow this 
measure to become law in its present 
form, 1 fear that, far from putting an 
end to dissension and healing the sores of 
Ireland, you will only be giving occasion 
for new and more extravagant expecta- 
tions to be enforced by fresh and more 
atrocious means, and you will have to 
come and ask in a future year for new 
and more dangerous concessions, to be 
followed in due course by new and more 
dangerous disturbances. My Lords, I 
do not feel that this Bill, containing, as 
it does, some provisions that are useful, 
and which we may heartily approve of, 
can properly be made the subject of re- 
jection on its second reading; but in 
assenting to its second reading I earn- 
estly protest against the view that I 
assent to those dangerous principles 
which some parts of it include, or that 
I could undertake at any future stage 
to join in passing the Bill into law, 
unless those dangerous provisions are 
removed. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that he did not, in any way, under- 
rate the considerable primd facie objec- 
tions to the Bill which the noble Mar- 
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quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) had pointed out. As a matter of 
fact, the noble Lord in charge of the 
measure (the Lord Privy Seal) had can- 
didly admitted that they existed; but 
the question was whether those objec- 
tions were not far outweighed by the 
considerations which had been put for- 
ward by the noble Lord. He (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) could not shut 
his eyes to the political nature of the 
remedial provisions of this Bill, nor to 
the fact that their operation was not 
likely to be in all respects complete, and 
that they would, perhaps, have the effect 
of demoralizing the minds of a large 
portion of the tenantry of Ireland ; and, 
regarding the measure from’ a financial 
aspect, he did not think it was very 
much more satisfactory. He had not 
come across a single individual, who 
was conversant with the internal affairs 
of Ireland, who had not been bound to 
confess that it would be almost impos- 
sible to restrict the advantages which 
this measure offered to persons properly 
deserving of them. It was also true 
that the Bill involved the appropriation 
of a Fund which might have been used 
for more advantageous, and certainly for 
more elevated purposes; and it was 
equally true that it involved in indefi- 
nite liabilities the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, who were called upon to back the 
Bill. Neither was it possible altogether 
to disregard the view that had been put 
forward in the public Press and else- 
where—that the supposed surplus of the 
Trish Church Temporalities Fund, which 
was to bear this charge, might, in fact, 
prove to have no existence, and that, at 
all events, the accuracy of some of the 
assumptions upon which the calculations 
of the Government were founded was 
open to considerable doubt. But to all 
that mass of argument there was one 
answer, and one only, that the sup- 
porters of the Bill could put forward, 
and that was that some settlement of 
the Irish Arrears Question was indis- 
pensable, and that, upon the whole, the 
settlement suggested by Her Majesty’s 
Government was the most favourable, 
and the only one likely to be effectual. 
Moreover, this Bill did not come before 
them entirely on its own merits, or as a 
completely fresh proposition. He did 
not wish to misrepresent or to exagge- 
rate what had taken place last year, 
when the Land Act was passing through 
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that House; but when they passed that 
measure, containing clauses dealing with 
the question of arrears, they did commit 
themselves to the view that a fair trial 
should be made of the principle embodied 
in those clauses. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters now came to them and stated that 
the Arrears Clauses had proved to be an 
absolute failure ; and they proposed that 
further steps should be taken in the 
direction of the principle contained in 
those clauses. In those circumstances, 
he did not see how they could refuse the 
request of the Government, or recede 
from the position which they had taken 
up last year. The noble Marquess op- 
posite, however, had pointed out that 
the present proposal differed from that 
of 1881 in two important points—that 
the measure of last year proposed to 
proceed upon the lines of ‘‘ option” and 
loan, while that of this year proposed to 
proceed upon the lines of ‘‘ compulsion” 
and gift. With regard to the question 
of compulsion, he (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) thought that he should not 
be wrong in imputing to most of their 
Lordships the desire that, if this ques- 
tion of arrears were to be dealt with at 
all, it should be dealt with under condi- 
tions which should be as likely as pos- 
sible to insure the success of the attempt; 
and what prospect of success would there 
be for it, if the settlement were left to 
the option of the parties? If it were, 
the Bill would certainly not succeed. 
Did any noble Lord believe that, in the 
present position of agriculture in Ire- 
land, any measure which depended upon 
the cordial co-operation of the landlord 
and the tenant would be effectual or 
successful? If the Optional Clauses of 
the Bill of last year had proved a failure, 
he saw no reason why similar clauses in 
the Bill of 1882 should prove successful. 
If their Lordships turned the Bill into 
an optional one, they would be told six 
months hence that, just as they thwarted 
and outwitted the operations of the Act 
of 1870 and the Act of last year, so had 
they thwarted the Act of 1882; and not 
the least important or the least advan- 
tageous of its proposals was the fact that 
the Bill deprived the agitators of Ireland 
of the grounds upon which they based 
their operations, and an excuse for ex- 
aggerating and misrepresenting the con- 
duct of Irish landlords; and, in his 
opinion, therefore, public policy, as well 
as the interest of the landlords, required 
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that the clauses of this Bill, if the settle- 
ment was to be effectual,-should be com- 
pulsory. Next, as to the question of 
gift. Looking at the question whether 
this advance should partake of the na- 
ture of a gift or a loan, he put aside all 
those suggestions which thinly disguised 
a gift under the name of a loan, a dis- 
guise through which everybody saw, and 
which was open to the double objection 
that a loan would be disadvantageous to 
the tenant; while a gift would involve a 
loss to the public. The Government 
proposed to say to the creditor—‘‘ You 
shall, whether you like it or not, accept 
a composition of 10s. in the -pound.” 
That might be a violent proposal, but it 
was not so violent to his thinking as to 
say to the creditor—-‘‘ You shall accept 
only 10s. in the pound, and you may re- 
cover it, principal and interest, as best 
you may.” No doubt, it might be pos- 
sible for the Government to recover from 
the tenant; but their doing so would in- 
volve the admission that the security was 
so bad that it could not in common 
decency be foisted upon the landlord. 
That appeared to him to be an untenable 
position. The great difficulty of recover- 
ing small loans seemed to him to con- 
demn the loan principle; and he should 
vote for the second reading of the 
Bill, therefore, on the understanding 
that it proceeded strictly upon the lines 
of compulsion and gift. The Government, 
it appeared to him, had very much 
weakened the Bill by appending to it 
the Loans Clauses, especially as the arbi- 
trary limits laid down for loans would 
probably aggrieve many deserving ten- 
ants. Arbitrary elements were always 
open to objections; and he thought, in 
that case, it would have been better not 
to have limited the Act to holdings 
under £30, and that any kind of ten- 
ant who proved his inability to pay 
should have been allowed to share 
in the advantages of the Bill. Those 
who were excluded by it would be sub- 
jected to hardships, and the limit might 
be dispensed with, as there were few 
above the £30 who would be able to 

rove their inability to pay their arrears ; 

ut if there were any, as he had said, 
they might be allowed to come in. He 
hoped their Lordships, when they had 
accepted the Bill, which was nothing if 
it was not a violation of the principles 
by which they had hitherto been guided 
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make peace with their conscience by in- 
serting Amendments designed, no doubt, 
to satisfy honest scruples, but likely to 
sacrifice or impair the efficiency of the 
Bill, and, in that way, to divide between 
the Government and the House the re- 
sponsibility, which must rest onsomeone, 
if the measure stopped short of success. 
In so saying, the Amendment which he 
had before his mind was that clearly in- 
dicated by the noble Marquess opposite 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), which he in- 
tended to bring forward in Committee— 
namely, an Amendment to compel the 
Court to deal with the tenant’s interests 
as an available asset in considering his in- 
ability to pay. He(the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) hoped the Government would 
oppose to the utmost such an Amend- 
ment, or any other in the same direction, 
and that they would not allow the test 
of the tenant’s inability to pay to be that 
of giving up his holding. The main ob- 
ject of the measure was to place these 
persons in a position which would enable 
them to take advantage of the privileges 
of the Act of last year; and he could not 
see why those privileges should be re- 
stricted by making available the saleable 
interest in the farms. It would be in- 
consistent to take away with one hand 
what they gave with the other. It was 
perfectly true that this attempt to se- 
cure immunity to the tenant was a 
strong justification to those who, last 
year, were a little incredulous as to the 
advantages to be derived by the land- 
lord from the general introduction of 
tenant right. They had been told by 
advocates of the Land Bill that tenant 
right would furnish the landlord with 
unfailing security for rent and arrears of 
rent; but if, at that time, they had 
known of this Bill, and that tenant right 
would be left for other persons, while to 
the landlords it was said, ‘‘ Hands off,” 
that argument would have lost some of 
its weight, and they would probably 
have reconsidered the matter. The 
question they had now to consider was, 
did this Bill bring them any nearer, and, 
if so, how much nearer, to that ever- 
receding goal which they had been pur- 
suing with ‘‘ wandering steps and slow”’ 
during the past few years? He frankly 
admitted that it would give real and 
much-needed relief to a considerable 
number of tenants who, from no fault of 
their own, were in a condition of dire 
distress ; but, nevertheless, he was in- 
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clined to agree with the noble Marquess 
opposite that the great mass of the 
Irish tenantry were beyond the reach of 
these legislative doles. Itshould be re- 
membered that of the 600,000 people 
who occupied the soil of Ireland, 300,000 
possessed holdings of less than £4 Poor 
Law valuation. Now, what was the 
position of those people? He main- 
tained that for every shilling due in rent 
to the landlord, the tenant owed a great 
deal more to his other creditors. Their 
Lordships had probably read a very 
valuable Paper by Mr. Tuke, in which 
he gave two instances—in the one case, 
the tenant owed his landlord £332 and 
his other creditors £372; -and, in the 
other case, £230 to the landlord and 
£178 to other creditors. Professor Bald- 
win, in his discoveries, went consider- 
ably further, for he went so far as to 
state that many small tenants owed their 
general creditors four, five, six, and 
even 10 years’ purchase of their rent ; 
while they paid exorbitant rates of in- 
terest, ranging from 10 to 43} per cent. 
It was unfortunately the case, moreover, 
that those people depended almost en- 
tirely upon the potato, a most precari- 
ous root, though some improvement had 
been made in the sorts planted. As to 
the Act of last year, let them ‘assume 
that, on a rent of £5, it was reduced 25 
per cent. That would be a reduction of 
about 6d. a-week during the whole year. 
He mentioned these things because of 
the extreme importance of looking these 
matters in the face, and he did this be- 
cause of the clauses inserted in the Bill 
at the last moment dealing with emigra- 
tion. Those clauses were an important 
step in the right direction; but they 
would be administered under enormous 
difficulties, not the least of which was 
the, to Irish ears, hateful sound of the 
very word “‘ emigration.” He regretted 
the way in which those clauses had 
been pared down in the other House ; 
and he was also much afraid that the 
Poor Law Guardians, upon whose co- 
operation the Government relied for the 
purpose of carrying out the clauses, 
would, in many cases, be either actively 
hostile or indifferent to the working of 
the emigration scheme. He should have 
preferred to see the duty intrusted to 
some other body of persons—perhaps 
the Commissioners mentioned in the Bill. 
He had said enough of what was in the 
Bill, and now he would turn to what was 
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not. There was a question which he 
thought they had a right to ask the 
Government before the debate closed, 
and that was, how did they stand with 
regard to Irish land legislation? Was 
the present proposal merely an instal- 
ment, or was it the conclusion? There 
were three questions of great interest in 
connection with that question—the Pur- 
chase Clauses, the question of dealing 
with existing Leases, and the Prairie 
Rent theory. With regard to the first, 
he believed it was the intention of the 
Government to propose further legisla- 
tion; but they had heard nothing of the 
attitude of the Government towards the 
Prairie Rent theory, except the most 
vague and shadowy announcements. 
They had been told that the Land Com- 
mission had made recommendations. If 
so, he wished to press upon the Govern- 
ment that nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than to leave these matters in 
suspense for an indefinite period. Let 
them make a clean breast of it; and if 
the Land Commissioners had made 
recommendations, let them say what 
they were, and whether the Government 
meant to adopt them or not. With the 
prospect of the coming winter, nothing 
could be more mischievous than to keep 
these promises hanging over the heads 
of the tenants. They would never put 
an end to the chronic restlessness of the 
country in this matter until they were 
able, in plain and unmistakablelanguage, 
to say—‘‘ Thus far we mean to go, and 
no further.’””’ They ought to make up 
their minds to say that and adhere to 
their resolution; and he urged them, at 
any rate before the Session closed, to 
make a definite statement upon the 
subject. 

THe Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, that he also should be glad to 
hear from the Government how far they 
were going. He never remembered to 
have heard such u lukewarm support 
given to any Bill in the whole course of 
his experience as that which the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of 
Lansdowne) had just given to the Bill be- 
fore the House. In his (the Marquess of 
Waterford’s) belief, the Bill was, as the 
noble Marquess had said, demoralizing ; 
it was the most dangerous and demora- 
lizing measure which had ever been in- 
troduced, and it was a fact that that 
would be its only effect. It was useless 
talking to Her Majesty’s Government 
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about principles of political economy, 
because they had, ever since they came 
into Office, thrown all theories of that 
description to the winds. The only 
arguments that had been used in sup- 
port of the measure were, that it had 
been rendered necessary by the excep- 
tional condition of Ireland ; but he would 
ask the Government who it was that 
had created this exceptional condition, 
and whether they did not think that in 
adding wrong to wrong, and demora- 
lizing measure to demoralizing measure, 
they were not more likely to increase 
than to diminish the dreadful difficulties 
with which they were menaced at the 
presenttime? The noble Marquess the 
Leader of the Opposition (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) the other night pointed 
out, in the clearest way, how agitation 
and murder had been fed by concession 
and weakness ; and he (the Marquess of 
Waterford) did not think that, as long 
as wrong-doing and dishonesty were 
successful, there was much likelihood of 
law and honesty being restored. Over 
and over again the Government had de- 
plored the dishonest advice tendered to 
the Irish tenants by the agitators of the 
Land League. They suppressed the 
Land League, in consequence of the 
‘no rent’ manifesto; and now they 
had issued a much more effective ‘‘ no 
rent’ manifesto themselves. The Land 
League told the tenants of Ireland to 
ay no rent, and to show their patriotism 
y submitting to lose their holdings; 
and, in many cases, their unfortunate 
dupes had submitted to ruin and disaster 
for what they wrongly believed to be 
the public good. But the Government 
had brought in a ‘‘no rent” manifesto, 
with no ruin or disaster attached to it. 
On the contrary, instead of telling the 
tenants to pay no rent, and submit to 
being evicted, they told the tenants, 
under £30 valuation, to pay no rent 
until this Bill was settled, and until 
their own particular cases came to be 
adjudicated upon—which might take a 
long while—and that the Government 
would prevent their being evicted and 
have their arrears paid for them, partly 
at the expense of the State and largely 
at the expense of their landlords. The 
honest tenants who had paid their rent, 
who had been ‘ Boycotted,” mutilated, 
and shot in the legs for having done so, 
were to gain nothing under this Bill; 
but the men who had, in some instances, 
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carried out with impunity these ‘‘ Boy- 
cottings’’ and mutilations were to have 
their debts cleared off at the expense of 
their landlords and of the State. What 
must be the feelings of a man who, but 
lately in the pride of health and strength 
and conscious honesty, now lay a helpless 
cripple upon the bed of sickness and 
suffering—and there were many such in 
Treland—in consequence of that honesty, 
when he knew that the very men who 
had been concerned in his mutilation 
were to be rewarded by the State for 
their conduct ? Was that not enough to 
prevent the possibility of rent being 
paid in the future? Was it not a 
premium upon dishonesty and assassina- 
tion? And how could they expect Ire- 
land to return to a state of quietude 
when they placed a premium on agita- 
tion like that? It was said by the Prime 
Minister that that was a Bill for the 
purposes of stopping eviction, of relieving 
distress, and of enabling the poorer 
class of tenants to enjoy the advantages 
of the Land Act and have their rents 
fixed. But in cases where the arrears 
had been caused by real inability to 
pay there was no protection for the 
tenant under this Bill ; because he was 
bound to pay a year’s rent now, or to 
have paid it between November, 1880, 
and November, 1881. It would have 
been impossible to have made any other 
proposition; but, at the same time, he 
(the Marquess of Waterford) could not 
help seeing that they were not dealing 
with the real cases of distress at all, nor 
preventing eviction in such cases, nor 
enabling the poorer class of tenants to 
come into Court; because it would be 
impossible for the very men who were 
being evicted, or who were, as they said, 
prevented from coming into Court to meet 
that particular obligation. From his 
own experience, he could say that, at the 
present time in Ireland, there was hardly 
such a thing as a landlord who would 
evict a tenant when that tenant, no 
matter what his arrears might be, was 
prepared to pay hima year’s rent within 
a year. And, therefore, at the present 
moment, there were only two classes of 
tenants being evicted—either those who 
could pay and would not pay, or those 
who could not and did not pay a year’s 
rent, and the latter class could 
hope to gain no advantage from the 
Bill whatever. Noble Lords opposite 
might say that they had no wish 
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to keep such men upon the land; 
but that did not prevent Her Majesty’s 
Government from holding up to con- 
demnation landlords who evicted in cases 
of that description. An eviction was the 
same in their eyes, and, in the words of 
the Prime Minister, was a sentence of 
death, whether the tenant was able to 
pay any rent at all or not. The land- 
lords had been appealed to by the Go- 
vernment not to press their tenants 
during the bad years; and those who 
had acted as the Government implored, 
and as humanity dictated, were to be 
punished by the compulsory loss of a 
great amount of the money which was 
due to them--which money was allowed 
to remain out, without interest, upon 
the security of the tenant right of their 
holding, and which would inevitably be 
repaid upon the first sale of tenant right 
which took place. But now that was to 
be swept away, and the tenant was to 
be cleared of all his debts due, if he had 
paid a year’s rent since November, or 
would pay one up to December, 1882, 
and could, if he so wished, step into the 
market the very next day and sell his 
tenant right for five, seven, or possibly 
15 years’ purchase, putting the whole of 
the money into his pocket, without any 
deduction whatever for the arrears which 
his landlord had been obliged to forgive 
him, or any deduction for the money ad- 
vanced him by the State. More than 
that, if his landlord should wish to be 
the purchaser of his holding, he would 
have to pay him the full market price, 
notwithstanding that he might have 
lately had to forgive him two or three 
years of the rent that was due. Then, 
if proceedings had been taken, and 
costs were due by the tenant to the 
landlord, were those costs to be wiped 
out ?—because he could not make out 
that there was any clear provision made 
for the payment of those ‘costs under 
this Bill. As an Irish landlord, he was 
in a most difficult position with regard 
to this measure. He knew it was the 
most monstrous proposition which had 
ever been made; he knew that it was 
most vicious in principle, and that if 
their Lordships gave it a second read- 
ing they would be charged with accept- 
ing the principle. He knew that its 
initiation was utter destruction to the 
country, and would go far to prevent 
the payment of all rent in future. 
And on the very face of it, whatever the 
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Government might say to the contrary, 
it was no settlement of any question, 
and would absolutely increase agitation, 
because there were two classes of ten- 
ants, who had both been, in different 
ways, the life and soul of the agitation 
from its outset, who were entirely left 
out in the cold. The first of these were 
the larger tenants, who were almost as 
much in arrear as the smaller ones ; and 
the second class were the broken men, 
unable to pay any rent at all, and thus 
bring themselves under the operation of 
the Bill, and who, the Land League 
leaders had stated, had terrorized the 
other tenants, and got up most of the 
‘* Moonlight” and other outrages. There 
was an idea abroad that the landlords 
of Ireland were receiving a great boon 
under this Bill, and that two years’ rent 
would be paid to them, which, under 
other circumstances, they could not re- 
cover. But he thought that was a great 
fallacy, because, in many instances, where 
proceedings had been taken, or even 
without proceedings, the landlords had 
received a year’s rent between Novem- 
ber, 1880, and the present time; and, 
therefore, instead of receiving two years’ 
rent as was supposed, they would merely 
receive half of the arrears due, which in 
no case would exceed a year’s rent, and 
have wiped out what in some instances 
might be perfectly good money, and 
which would be recoverable. It was not, 
therefore, in the interests of the land- 
lords of Ireland that this Bill should 
age any rate, in its present form. 

e looked upon the introduction of the 
Bill as utter destruction to them, because 
it was a premium on dishonesty, and 
would prevent the payment of rent in 
future, giving very little in the present, 
and that upon such terms that it would 
make that little dangerous to accept. 
But, at the same time, it would be un- 
fortunate if the Bill were thrown out 
upon the second reading, as its initiation 
had excited such hopes among the ten- 
antry of Ireland, and would throw the 
whole responsibility of anything which 
might take place in that country—and 
he feared much would take place, whe- 
ther the Bill passed or not—upon their 
Lordships’ House; and, in addition, in 
the present unfortunate condition of 
affairs, both at home and abroad, he 
was sure their Lordships would have no 
wish to force a Dissolution upon the 
Government. But he thought they were 
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bound, in justice to all concerned, to 
amend that measure in Committee in 
such a manner as to preserve, so far as 
they could, the interests of the British 
taxpayer, and to prevent the confiscation 
of the landlords’ recoverable property 
which would take place under it; and if 
Her Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared to accept reasonable Amend- 
ments, on their heads—and their heads 
alone—would remain the responsibility 
if that Bill should be lost and a Disso- 
lution take place. He said this the 
more as the Bill was drawn in such 
a manner as to lead him to believe that 
its real effects were little understood by 
the Government. It inflicted great and, 
he believed, unintentional injustice upon 
the landlords, and forced the British 
taxpayer to find in some cases large 
sums of money which were totally un- 
necessary, and which would go to tenants 
who did not require their assistance at all. 
As he read the Bill, there was one section 
that would inflict the greatest injustice 
upon a deserving class of tenants who 
were intended to come under the opera- 
tion of the Bill, but who, to do so, must 
pay a year’s rent more than some of 
those who deserved nothing at all at any- 
body’s hands. There were two ways in 
which the Bill might be amended—one 
was by adopting the lines of the Act of 
1881, and a clause in this Act itself, 
dealing with tenants between £30 and 
£50 valuation, in so far as to render it 
optional; and, by so doing, to protect 
the interests of the British taxpayer by 
obliging the landlord to protect those 
interests in protecting himself, by not 
allowing tenants who were perfectly able 
to pay their arrears to come under the 
action of the Bill; and, in addition, by 
clearing up a few of the ambiguities con- 
tained in it, so as to make clear the 
utmost both parties had to expect, and 
which no one could hope to arrive at at 
present; also to see that any tenant who 
had assets sufficient to meet his liabili- 
ties should not become a charge upon 
the British taxpayer, at the option of 
the Commission ; or, on the other hand, 
to amend several of the clauses in the 
Bill, for the purpose of rendering a 
measure which was compulsory, not one 
of compulsory confiscation—confiscation 
which he believed, to a great extent, was 
unintentional; but the Bill, as it was at 
present worded, would inevitably have 
the effect of taking away a large part of 
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the landlord’s property, and, at the same 
time, of absolutely robbing the British 
taxpayer. If it was rendered optional, 
they must suppose that the landlords, 
who were likely to know whether their 
tenants were solvent or not, better than 
any Court which could possibly have to 
decide upon this question, would not 
agree with any tenant who they knew 
was well able to pay, and, therefore, 
would save the taxpayer from finding 
money for those for whom the Bill was 
never intended, but who would certainly 
come under its operation if it was not 
amended in the way suggested ; and their 
Lordships must remember that the Bill 
was now optional to the tenant, because 
he had only to refuse to pay a year’s 
rent to prevent coming under its opera- 
tion. He should like to point out afew 
of the effects of its clauses, both upon the 
interest of the landlord, of the taxpayer, 
and of the tenant, if it was passed in 
its present form. In the first place, in 
Clause 1, in the case of a tenant owing 
a year’s rent to November, 1881, but 
having paid a year’s rent since Novem- 
ber, 1880, the year’s rent paid would be 
taken as representing the year’s rent 
due November, 1881; and that would 
throw the year 1880, for which the rent 
was paid, into antecedent arrear. In 
many parts of Ireland, a tenant was 
accustomed to pay a year’s rent after 
harvest; and if there was a hanging gale 
on the estate, the tenant in October, 
1882, by paying a year’s rent, as usual, 
would be clear up to his hanging gale, 
and, therefore, there would really be no 
arrear upon his holding. But ifthe Bill 
became law, that tenant would be taken 
as owing a year’s rent at the present 
time, half of which would be wiped out, 
and half of which would be paid by the 
State, inflicting a grievous iajury upon 
both the landlords and the State, be- 
cause the money he referred to was good 
money, and need be lost by neither; 
and he doubted whether the Govern- 
ment, in making their estimate, had 
taken that class of antecedent arrear 
into account at all. Then, again, there 
was a point which acted directly against 
the more honest tenants ; but the whole 
Bill seemed to be drawn in favour of the 
dishonest tenant, and to the prejudice 
of the honest tenant. In Clause 1, Sub- 
section 3 said— 

‘¢ All payments on account of rent made by 
the tenant to the landlord in or subsequent to 
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the year expiring as aforesaid, but before the 
30th day of November, 1882, shall be deemed 
to have been made on account of the rent pay- 
able in respect of that year, to the extent to 
which the rent for that year had at the time 
of such payment accrued due.” 

And perhaps their Lordships were not 
aware that rent did not accrue due until 
the gale day; and supposing the gale 
days were May and November in 1881, 
and a tenant had paid a year’s rent be- 
fore the 1st of May, 1881, that could not 
be, according to this section, counted in 
this year’s rent at all, as none had then 
accrued due—therefore, that tenant 
would have to pay another year’s rent 
to bring him under the operation of the 
Bill; and what he had paid would go 
merely to the credit of the antecedent 
arrears. But if the tenant had paid a 
year’s rent after May, 1881, and before 
November, 1881, he would only have a 
half-year counted to his credit, because 
the other half-year would not have 
accrued due, and therefore that half- 
year would go to cover the most ante- 
cedent arrear; and a deserving tenant of 
that description, who had paid his rent, 
would not be in half as good a position 
as a man who had held his rent and 
simply refused to pay it. He did not 
know whether that was the intention of 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but, at the 
same time, as far as he could under- 
stand it, it was the clear reading of 
the Bill. In the same sub-section, the 
paragraph intended to save the hang- 
ing gale, to his mind, had the contrary 
effect ; and when they remembered the 
extraordinary decisions given in the case 
of ‘‘ Adams v. Dunseath,”’ upon a clause 
in the Act of 1881—which was clear as 
daylight compared to that sub-section— 
in which the different learned Judges in 
the High Court of Appeal in Ireland 
almost all arrived at different decisions 
by different lines of argument, one might 
have some fear that in so complicated a 
sub-section asthisthe Sub-Commissioner, 
possibly without any knowledge of law, 
and strongly biassed in favour of the 
tenant, might arrive at a decision en- 
tirely opposed to the intention of the 
framers of this Bill. He believed the 


end of this sub-section might be read in 
three opposite ways, and he thought it 
absolutely necessary that its real mean- 
ing should be clearly defined. The Go- 
vernment stated it was for the purpose 
of saving the hanging gale. Let, then, 
words be put in to make it clear that it 
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did save the hanging gale, iv the in- 
terest of the tenant as well as of the land- 
lord ; because, if this Bill was made 
optional, he believed that the landlords 
would be prepared to take advantage of 
it in every case which it was intended to 
cover, and the only cases that would be 
left would be either those not intended 
to come under the action of the measure, 
or those which, by the effect of a section 
like this, the landlords would be pre- 
vented from compounding with, because 
of the great loss—unintentional, he be- 
lieved, on the part of the Government— 
which compounding with the tenants 
who came under this sub-section might 
inflict upon them. The end of this sub- 
section said— 


‘*Tf the rent of such holdings has usually 
been paid on some day after the day on which 
it became legally due, the usual day of payment 
shall be deemed, for the purposes of this sub- 
— to be the time at which it accrued 

ue ;”” 


there being generally a hanging gale of 
half-a-year, and in some cases eight or 
ten months, one reading of this para- 
graph would be that, instead of the gale 
being saved, the legal date of payment 
would be shifted to the date at which the 
rent was usually paid, and all antece- 
dent arrears compounded for or wiped 
out, thereby clearing the tenant, not 
only up to the date the rent was due, 
but up to the date, after that, at which 
the rent was usually paid. It might be 
said that this was not the meaning of 
the section; but he believed that the 
tribunals with which the landlords had 
to deal—strongly biassed as many of 
them were in favour of the tenants— 
would place that meaning upon it; and in 
the future, when a landlord served an 
ejectment—which he could only do 
when a full year’s rent was due—he 
would be told that, as the rent due in 
November, 1881, was usually paid in 
May, 1882, or possibly July or August, 
1882, the tenant was cleared up to that 
date. Their Lordships would see that 
if this took place no rent would be col- 
lectible in Ireland until either May, or 
possibly August, 1883. But if Clause 
10 was read in conjunction with Sub- 
section 3 the matter was made even 
worse, because it was there stated that 
the tenant could make application up to 
December, 1882, or, in certain cases, up 
to the end of April, 1883. Therefore, if 
he paid a year’s rent at any time be- 
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tween November, 1880, and November 
30, 1882, he might have his arrears 
compounded and wiped out, as he had 
shown, up to May or August, 1882, and 
he was given three harvests—the har- 
vests of 1880, 1881, and 1882—to pay 
one year’s rent. Then there was an- 
other point in respect of which the Bill, 
if it was not made optional, required 
careful amendment. A man who died 
generally left his arrears, which were 
part of his personalty, to pay his debts, 
and the residue to his legatees, and his 
successor in title generally made this 
money good and collected it from the 
tenants; and he would like to know 
from noble Lords opposite, if this Bill 
passed without being made optional, 
who was to be the loser? Would the 
executors have to compound for so much 
in the pound of these arrears, having a 
very much larger sum of money due to 
them as a charge upon the estate; or 
would the successor have to pay them out 
of arrears which by this Bill would be 
wiped out? He saw that in Clause 16 
the advances for arrears were to be 
divided between those who were en- 
titled to them; but that did not clear 
up the other point. The Prime Minis- 
ter gave as one of the justifications 
for this measure that it was very 
usual in Ireland for arrears to be 
sold, especially under the Encumbered 
Estates Court. He (the Marquess of 
Waterford), unfortunately, had had 
a good deal of knowledge of what took 
sey under that Court, as his father 
ought a great deal of property through 
it; and was he satisfied from his per- 
sonal knowledge that the Prime Minister 
was misinformed, and that the sale of 
arrears was one of the most rare occur- 
rences which ever took place, either in 
that Court or anywhere else in Ireland. 
If noble Lords opposite doubted whe- 
ther he was correct in what he stated, 
he was satisfied to abide by a Return of 
the arrears which had been sold under 
the Encumbered Estates Court since it 
was established, if the Government 
would produce such a Return. There 
were many other questions with which 
he could deal. For instance, there was 
the question of appeals. The Sub- 
Commissioners, with an appeal to the 
Chief Commission alone, had to decide 
upon points of law of the utmost im- 
portance, the very points which rendered 
it necessary that there should be an ap- 
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peal to the Court of Appeal ia Ireland 
under the Land Act, such as. whether 
holdings came under the Act of 1881 or 
not. And, again, there was the fact of 
the unfortunate tenants who were to be 
saved from their cruel and rapacious 
landlords, and who were in consequence 
to be left entirely at the mercy of other 
creditors, such as the gombeen men—men 
who were really cruel and rapacious, and 
from whom this actual debt to the land- 
lord had often saved them. But he would 
pass from these questions and merely 
say, in conclusion, that if the Church 
Surplus was large—as the Government 
said it was—or small—as he believed it 
to be—he was satisfied that the expense 
that would be incurred would be largely 
in excess of the estimate of the Govern- 
ment, and would come, with the other 
increased taxation which they had lately 
heard of, as an oppressive drain upon the 
English taxpayer. He had attempted to 
show some of the faults and effects of 
this most extraordinary Bill; and he 
thought their Lordships would agree, 
if he was right in what he had pointed 
out—and he had arrived at these con- 
clusions by dint of personal experience 
in the management of Irish property. 
and with the advice and assistance of 
some of the most able and experienced 
lawyers and land agents in Ireland— 
that it was an absolute necessity that 
this Bill should be’ amended in Com- 
mittee; and, upon the understanding 
that it would be so amended, he should 
vote for the second reading. 

Eart COWPER said, that having, 
in view of the position he lately held in 
Treland, carefully considered this Bill, 
he could assure their Lordships that he 
was of opinion that it was, upon the 
whole, a wise and beneficent measure, 
though it was unnecessary for him to 
say that he did not like the cireum- 
stances which led to its introduction, for 
it was most unfortunate that it should 
be regarded at the time as a sort of sop 
and concession to induce agitators, who 
might not otherwise have supported the 
Government, to do so. Having, how- 
ever, on a former occasion fully expressed 
his opinion on the matter, he thought 
that all that ought now to be put on 
one side. In his opinion, it was impos- 
sible to feel that the measure before the 
House was not closely connected with 
the Land Act of last year. That Act, 
of course, was passed when he (Earl 
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Spencer) was in Office, and of its provi- 
sions he heartily approved. No doubt 
it violated general principles, and it was 
supposed at the time to be a concession 
to agitation. He would, however, re- 
mind their Lordships of the general 
principle that governed the Land Act, 
which was that the Irish tenant should 
not be considered in an independent 
position and able to take care of him- 
self, but that his rent should be ascer- 
tained for him by a tribunal appointed 
for that purpose. Not only was the Go- 
vernment responsible for the Act of last 
year, but the House of Commons had 
approved it by a large majority, and 
their Lordships, after having proposed 
a large number of Amendments, gave 
way, and passed the measure. Having, 
then, accepted that Act and adopted the 
principle it advocated, those whom it 
was intended to benefit should not be 
prevented from taking advantage of it ; 
and it would not be wise or expedient 
to turn round now and say they must 
be governed entirely by political eco- 
nomy, and that they would not in this 
instance go out of the beaten path. That 
was an impossible and untenable ground 
on which to oppose the measure, and he 
was glad to see that such a course was 
not to be adopted. If they had aban- 
doned the principles of political economy, 
they had better not return to them until 
the objects were all gained for which 
they had been abandoned. A good deal 
had been said, and forcibly said, in re- 
gard to the objections to the Bill; but, 
perhaps, they were not altogether as 
strong when they came to look at them 
as they at first sight appeared. As had 
been said, it was a difficult matter, no 
doubt, to make out whether these ten- 
ants were or were not able to pay their 
rents; but it struck him that when men 
were two or three years in arrears, the 
landlords allowing them to be in arrears 
during that time was bond fide evidence 
they were not able to pay. It should be 
borne in mind that most of these men 
were men of small property, men who 
were only able to live from hand to 
mouth at the best times; and, there- 
fore, in most cases they might safely as- 
sume that they were not able to pay, and 
that those cases in which they could pay 
and would not were exceptional. He 
was not aware whether any Amendments 
would be proposed in Committee with 
reference to the decision of the tenant’s 
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ability to pay. A great deal had been 
heard against the Land Commissioners. 
He was not going to defend them; but, 
perhaps, even angels from Heaven would 
not have given entire satisfaction. It 
should be remembered that the Commis- 
sioners were already intrusted with a 
far more important function than that 
of deciding a tenant’s solvency—namely, 
that of fixing rents for 15 years. An- 
other point to which he would refer was 
the alleged injustice to the tenants who 
had paid their rents, by giving their 
arrears to their neighbours who had not. 
A great deal had been made of this ob- 
jection to the Bill; but he did not think 
that, practically, it would be found to 
be a great injustice. When they had 
numbers of tenants hopelessly in arrear 
who were utterly haakle to pay, what 
was to be done with them? One of two 
courses would have to be adopted, whe- 
ther the Bill passed or not; either they 
must be allowed to go on with the rope 
of the arrears hanging round their necks 
—and this would be a harsh and cruel 
way to leave them—or the uttermost 
farthing must be exacted from them and 
they must be evicted. He was sure that 
very few landlords in Ireland would 
adopt the latter course, and that the 
great majority would rather follow the 
example of English landlords, and deal 
generously with their tenants by forgiv- 
ing them their arrears and allowing 
them to go on. He did not think that 
those who had paid their rents would 
feel it an injustice that those in arrear 
should receive the benefits of the Bill, 
because whenever evictions occurred, 
whether just or unjust, the evicted ten- 
ants had the sympathy, not only of those 
in arrear, but of those who had paid 
their rents. In reply to the objections 
of the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Waterford), he would point 
out that the Bill would only affect those 
tenants who had paid the last year’s 
rent. It had been argued that the in- 
troduction of this Bill had led to the 
stoppage of the payment of rent; but 
he thought they must look for another 
reason for that. People had found that 
deductions in their rent had been offered 
to them, and they thought that, having 
got so much by being obstinate, they 
should get more by refusing to pay alto- 
gether. The new departure in the re- 
lease of the Irish ‘‘ suspects’”’ must also 
be considered as having more to do with 
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the stoppage of rent than this Bill. The 
injustice was also dwelt on of asking 
the British farmer, and the British pub- 
lic in general, to pay the debts of the 
Irish tenant. As one of the British pub- 
lic, he was willing to pay his share, and 
he did not think it was so great an in- 
justice as it was usually made to appear. 
Was it not advantageous to this country 
that Ireland should be united to us, and 
be peaceful and prosperous? These 
things were so necessary to us that we 
should be willing to pay anything that 
would tend to the peace, well-being, 
and tranquillity of Ireland. Moreover, 
their Lordships were not the guardians 
- of the public purse; and the interests 
of the taxpayer, being their especial 
care, might safely be left with the 
other House of Parliament. He was 
very glad—and he felt sure also that 
their Lordships generally were equally 
pleased—that the question of emigra- 
tion had been introduced into the Bill. 
Almost everybody who knew anything 
of the district felt that in the West of 
Treland it was absolutely necessary ; and 
people who formerly were most opposed 
to it—even the priests—were now alter- 
ing their views and seeing the necessity 
of emigration. One of their objections 
had always been the deterioration in the 
condition of their flocks when no longer 
under their eyes. He believed that that 
objection would be met by the care with 
which emigration was to be conducted. 
The noble Marquess behind him (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) had objected 
to emigration being carried out by the 
Boards of Guardians. He (Earl Cowper), 
however, hoped that Boards of Guardians 
were now becoming alive to the neces- 
sity of emigration ; theirobjections should 
be overcome when they found that for 
£50, which it cost to keep a family for a 
year, they could get rid of that family 
altogether. With respect to the com- 
pulsory nature of the Bill, he might say 
that when the Land Act of last year was 
passed, a clause was inserted enabling 
the landlord and tenant to obtain a loan 
charged on the tenant’s holding; but 
making the landlord’s consent necessary 
before the arrears should be so dealt 
with. A good deal was expected of that 
provision; but nothing came of it, in 
consequence of that consent being ne- 
cessary, the jealousy existing between 
landlord and tenant being an insuperable 
bar to the clause being taken advantage 
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of; and if they now required the con- 
sent of the landlord the Bill would re- 
main as dead a letter as the clause of 
the Act of last year. He was glad that 
the question of tenant right was to be 
taken into consideration ; but he would 
not go into those questions now, as they 
would be better dealt with on the next 
stage. He was also glad their Lord- 
ships were going to give the Bill a 
second reading, because he thought it 
would be a most unfortunate circum- 
stance if that Assembly of landowners 
were not particularly tender to the in- 
terests of those to whom their own were 
supposed to be antagonistic; it would be 
most unfortunate that they should think 
it their duty to interfere and put a stop 
to the further progress of the Bill. He 
also thought that, in the present con- 
dition of Ireland, it would have a very 
bad effect upon, and have been a tre- 
mendous shock to, the large class of men 
who had their expectations aroused, to 
suddenly reject the Bill; and he should 
himself have been prepared to vote for 
the second reading, even without those 
considerations, as he considered it a 
measure that was absolutely necessary 
under existing circumstances. 

Viscount BURY said, he wished their 
Lordships would look at the question in 
an English point of view, for it affected 
England as well as Ireland. No doubt, 
Irish landlords were mainly concerned 
in it; but he thought it should be looked 
at more than it had been from an English 
point of view. The noble Earl who 
spoke last (Earl Cowper) hit the nail on 
the head when he said this legislation 
was a mere continuation of the legisla- 
tion of last year. The noble Ear! also 
made use of a very singular argument, 
for he said because they had gone astray 
long ago they were to resist all attempts 
to go back into the right path—that 
having abandoned political economy it 
would be the height of folly to attempt 
to go back again. 

tart COWPER: I said we had better 
not go back to political economy until 
we had accomplished the object for 
which we had left it. 

Viscount BURY said, his objection 
to the Bill was this—that it was a con- 
tinuation in an evil way that we entered 
upon yearsago. No one contended that 
the Bill was otherwise than grossly un- 
just. It was not only unjust, it would 
fail in its immediate objects. He agreed 
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with his noble Friend behind him (the 
Marquess of Waterford), that the Bill 
would not touch the very people whom 
it was primarily intended torelieve. It 
was unjust to the British taxpayer. 
Many of their Lordships were land- 
owners, not only in England, but in 
Ireland ; and what would they be able to 
say to their tenants in England, who, in 
consequence of bad seasons and bad 
times, were in arrears, when these ten- 
ants said to them—‘‘ Did you not, in this 
last Session of Parliament, pass a Bill 
which was to put one year’s rent into 
your pocket as an Irish landlord at the 
expense of us, the taxpayers of Great 
Britain? Why did youdo this? Why 
did you receive it? Why did you take 
it out of our pockets?” The noble Earl 
who spoke last said it was important to 
retain the Union between England and 
Ireland, and that we ought to be willing 
to pay the price proposed by this Bill 
for retaining the Union. But those of 
their Lordships who were English land- 
lords and who owned land in Ireland 
could not rely upon that argument. It 
would be no argument to the English 
tenant in arrearto say they were so in- 
terested in maintaining the Union be- 
tween England and Ireland that they 
agreed to vote out of moneys of the tax- 
payers of Great Britain part of their 
rents, because that was what it really 
amounted to. Thenoble Marquess who 
spoke second in the debate (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) said the Bill was 
saved from absolute badness by the 
Emigration Clause. He (Viscount Bury) 
could not altogether agree with that. 
For some years he lived in Canada, and 
saw a good deal of emigration, and he 
found the wind taken out of his sails 
with regard to emigration when he re- 
membered the magnificent men that used 
to come over in emigrant ships. They 
were, no doubt, capital people for emi- 
grating to America or Canada, or for 
breaking up a new country; but they 
were the bone and sinew of the manhood 
of Ireland that the Government were 
going to get rid of, instead of the old 
and infirm who, if any, ought to be out 
ofthe country. The legislation on which 
they had now embarked in Ireland would 
touch England to-morrow; and, so far 
as he was concerned, he was sorry the 
Bill was not to be divided upon. He, 
however, washed his hands of it, and 
protested against it altogether. 
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THe Dvuxe or ABERCORN said, 
with reference to a remark of the noble 
Earl opposite (Earl Cowper), he “(the 
Duke of Abercorn) wished to state his 
belief that the failure of the Land Act 
of 1881, as regarded the small number 
of cases of arrangement between land- 
lords and tenants, was caused not by dis- 
trust between landlord and tenant, but 
in consequence of distrust in the action 
of the Commissioners and Sub-Commis- 
sioners in the valuation of farms that 
were burdened with loans. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
entirely disagreed with the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury). The procedure, by compelling a 
man to accept a gift, was somewhat 
novel; but he (the Earl of Dunraven) 
thought the case justified that. Like- 
wise, he considered that if the Bill prac- 
tically compelled the tenant to pay a 
year’s rent, under penalty to pay up the 
whole of his arrears, the same principle 
of compulsion ought to be applied to 
the landlord, for a voluntary principle 
would be of no value. As the Bill was 
framed, it would confer great benefit on 
Irish landlords generally, both great and 
small, for the small landlords could 
not get on without the money due to 
them. It would also be useful to the 
small tenants, who could not possibly 
get rid of their arrears, or wipe them 
out, without its aid. If the taking of 
the tenant’s interest in his holding into 
account meant that he should be obliged 
to realize that interest before he could 
come within the Act, the measure would, 
he believed, be useless ; and it would be 
better to reject the Bill at this stage, on 
the ground that its principles were 
wrong, than to accept it, and then intro- 
duce a provision compelling a tenant 
to sell his interest in his holding. If 
such a provision were introduced, the 
Bill would practically be inoperative. 
He did not agree in the prediction of 
the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
as to the demoralization of the tenants ; 
and he was certain that solvent and 
honest tenants who had paid their rents 
were sick of agitation, and wished the 
country to settle down, and did not 
for a moment regret their honesty. 
Those men understand their position 
sufficiently well to know that unless by 
some means or other they could get rid 
of the large number of small and broken 
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men whose interest it was to keep up 
agitation, the country never could ob- 
tain that peace which was so desirable. 
If the farmers who had paid their rents 
could be polled, it would be found that 
they were unanimously in favour of the 
Bill. It had been said that the measure 
was nothing more than a further con- 
cession to violence and agitation. He 
could not take that view, holding, as he 
did, that the Bill was but the necessary 
complement of the Land Act of 1881. 
In fact, the measure might be considered 
part and parcel of that Act, inasmuch 
as it made that Act operative, and ex- 
tended toa larger number of men for 
whose benefit it was originally intended. 
When passing it in 1881, the Legis- 
lature made a sacrifice of principle; but 
as their Lordships had swallowed the 
camel before, he did not see why they 
need now strain at the gnat, seeing that 
the swallowing of the gnat now might 
possibly relieve them from the violent fit 
of indigestion which followed the swal- 
lowing of the camel. He did not wish 
to defend the Land Act or its adminis- 
trators; but if the Act worked badly, 
it was the duty of Parliament to try to 
neutralize its bad effects, and unless it 
were supplemented by the present mea- 
sure they would be hampered in their 
endeavours to amend it. The present 
state of things in Ireland, he main- 
tained, was altogether exceptional. If 
it were not, he should not vote for the 
present Bill, which could only be de- 
fended on the ground that it was an ex- 
ceptional measure, called forth by ex- 
ceptional circumstances. He would con- 
clude by urging upon their Lordships to 
consider whether it would not be better 
to throw the Bill out at once upon the 
second reading than to agree to it, with 
the intention of afterwards altering it in 
Committee in such a way as to make it 
useless and utterly unacceptable to the 
people of Ireland, for whose benefit it 
was intended. 

Toe Eart or DONOUGHMORE 
said, the answer to the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Dunraven), who had 
asked why their Lordships, having swal- 
lowed the camel in 1881, should not now 
swallow the gnat, was very simple. It 
was this—that when their Lordships 
swallowed the camel, they did not know 
what they were swallowing. It had 
been said that the Bill was one which 
treated the Irish landlords with libe- 
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rality; but he did not think that any 
Bill which had been drafted in Kilmain- 
ham would be one which was likely to 
be characterized by liberality to the 
Trish landlords. He wished to point out 
that by one part of the Bill it was pro- 
posed to root an insolvent tenant to the 
soil, while by another it was proposed to 
give him facilities for emigration. The 
two principles involved were antagonistic. 
With regard to emigration, he approved 
of it, for he thought that it was a mis- 
taken policy to fix a pauper in his hold- 
ing. He did not, however, think the 
Poor Law Guardians were very likely to 
be of any assistance in promoting the 
success of that operation ; and it was the 
more to be regretted that that was the 
case, for, in his opinion, it was the pro- 
per remedy for the evils which existed 
in Ireland. He did not agree that the 
small shopkeeper was the best friend of 
the Irish tenant, because he had a strong 
interest in keeping him in the country. 
He considered that the application to 
the Court ought to be made jointly by 
landlord and tenant; because the land- 
lord was much more likely to know the 
real circumstances of his tenants, than 
a number of Sub-Commissioners sent 
from various parts of the country, and 
having no local knowledge. He took 
exception to the Bill as another step in 
the direction of confiscation. Under the 
Act of 1881 there had been great con- 
fiscation of the landlords’ property, and 
under this Bill there would be further 
confiscation, as, in many cases, tenants 
owed some four or five years’ arrears. 

Lorp VENTRY said, it was easy to 
see that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not evolved this measure out of their own 
minds, but had adopted the proposal of 
the Home Rule Party. He believed 
that its introduction was due to the 
action of their Lordships’ House, in 
throwing out the Compensation for Dis- 
turbance Bill, the rejection of which had 
never been forgotten; and he thought 
the present measure should be passed in 
some shape or other, if only to cut the 
ground from under the feet of those who 
were constantly saying that this and the 
other would not have happened if that 
particular Bill had been passed, At 
the same time, he believed the present 
Bill would operate in many cases with 
oot injustice, for it treated the land- 
= harshly as regarded the hanging 
gale, 
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Lorp DENMAN thought that it would 
have been better to throw out the Bill 
on the third reading than to endeavour 
to amend it in Committee. In 1836 he 
had been from Cork to Dungarvan and 
back in 22 hours, and he would not fear 
to go over againsoon. It had been then 
said that small tenants whose farms were 
thrown into larger ones at first regretted 
the loss of the old roof tree, but had 
afterwards been convinced that it had 
been for their good. He had given tc 
the Library of their Lordships’ House 
The Irish in America, by Mr. Maguire. 
He found in that book that, before 1875, 
an Anti-Rent League had gained their 
ends in Prince Edward’s Island, and 
that an act of their Legislature had 
passed an Agrarian Law, of which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had been a Commissioner. 
His late father, in 1832, in a letter to 
his friend, Mr. Merivale, stated that— 

“Such is the nature of property that you can 

lay your hands on no accumulation, however 
exorbitant, without introducing an agrarian 
law at the end of every year, month, and day— 
in a word, without endangering the rights of 
property altogether. These distinctions may 
be just and reasonable in the abstract, yet they 
would be no barrier against the inroads of ex- 
cited passions, in the form of political unions, 
public meetings, unanimous resolves, &c.”’ 
At present, a Land League had obtained 
too much sway, and it was the duty of the 
Government to use their power, now so 
enormous, to break up secret associations 
by day and by night. He was sur- 
prised that the son of one of the most 
distinguished statesmen who had ever 
sat in that House should have sold that 
property in Tipperary which was made 
so valuable by the forbearance and gene- 
rosity of his noble Predecessor. He 
(Lord Denman) reserved to himself the 
right, when the Bill came before their 
Lordships with Amendments (which had 
already been condemned as fatal to the 
Bill), to move its rejection on the third 
reading. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half past Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 
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MINUTES. ]—Se.ect Commirrer — Report — 
Railways (Rates and Fares) [No. 317]. 

Supriy—considered in Committee—£2,300,000, 
Forces iN THE MeEpITERRANEAN (Vote of 
Credit); Army Suprrementary Esrmare, 
Vote A. 

Pustic Brrts— Second Reading — Parcel Post 
254]. 

Pc aay eee Tenants’ Com- 
pensation) (Nos. 1 and 2) [26 and 80], 
Sir Thomas Acland discharged, Mr. Acland 
added. 

Committee — Report — Third Reading—Convey- 
ancing (re-comm.) * [121-246]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


— Qo 
DOVER HARBOUR BILL. 
RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That, in the case of the Dover Harbour 
Bill, Standing Orders 84, 214, 215, and 239 be 
suspended, and that the Bill be taken into 
consideration To-morrow, provided amended 
prints shall have been previously deposited.” — 
(Sir Charles Forster.) 

Generat Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, this Bill dealt with a really most 
important public measure, though it was 
put forward as a limited municipal work. 
It contained proposals of considerable 
magnitude affecting our national inte- 
rests. He thought it was too much to 
ask the House to take it into conside- 
ration suddenly at 2 o’clock to-morrow. 
That could only be done by suspending 
Rules of the House which appeared to 
have been framed for preventing hasty 
legislation for works of the kind now 
before the House. He urged this ob- 
jection with great reason, because he 
had served upon a Committee some years 
ago to which the question of Dover Har- 
bour had been referred ; and he thereby 
knew that there were most important 
public interests bound up in the ques- 
tion. He strongly deprecated the loose 
and uncertain manner in which this 
subject was now being dealt with; he 
submitted that the consideration of the 
Dover Harbour Bill ought to be deferred 
until such time as the House had had 
an opportunity of seeing the Amended 
Bill, and of studying the proposals of 
the Municipality of Dover. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD supported the 





proposal of the hon. Member for Walsall 
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(Sir Charles Forster). The hon. and 
gallant Member for Kincardineshire 
(Sir George Balfour) was a Member of 
the Committee which sat upon the Bill 
of 1875; and he (Mr. Freshfield) was un- 
able to discover that the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman had any other objection to 
the scheme than that the Harbour was 
not large enough. The Harbour it was 
proposed to construct by the present Bill 
was of the size originally intended, and 
the nature of the proposal had been well 
known for the last 30 years. The hon. 
and gallant Member seemed to be of 
opinion that the Harbour, instead of 
covering an area of 500 or 600 acres, 
should inclose a space of 25,000 acres. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House is simply the suspension 
of the Standing Orders in reference to 
this Bill; and upon a Motion of that kind 
it would not be regular to discuss the 
merits of the Bill. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD expressed his 
regret if he should have unwittingly 
committed a breach of the Rules of the 
House. He only intended to say that 
the Harbour it was now proposed to 
make was that suggested many years 
ago, and that the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had been upon one Committee 
which had inquired into it, and reported 
in its favour. It had been brought for- 
ward now under peculiar circumstances, 
and the suspension of the Standing 
Orders was necessary in order to enable 
it to go through its necessary stages 
at so late a period of the Session. fie 
submitted that the circumstances under 
which the measure was brought forward 
justified an exceptional course being 
taken with regard to it. He had thought 
he was in Order in making one or two 
observations in reference to the Bill; but 
after the direction he had received from 
the Speaker, he would bring his remarks 
to a close by simply expressing a hope 
that the House would not do anything 
on the present occasion to stop the pro- 
gress of the Bill. All that was asked 
was that the Standing Orders of the 
House should be suspended in order that 
the Bill might be considered ; and seeing 
that the matter had now been thoroughly 
threshed out, and that it came forward 
under such circumstances as to justify 
the Motion which had been made, he 
hoped the House would consent to the 
suspension of the Standing Orders. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr, Freshfield 
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QUASTIONS. 


—-0"-— 


SCOTLAND —THE HIGHLANDS — VIO- 
LENT LANGUAGE TO A LAND 
LEAGUE AGENT. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Lord Advo- 
cate, Has the Government observed the 
language used by Anderson, Laird of 
Lochabber, at a meeting of magistrates, 
officers, and landlords, in Inverness, 
about two weeks ago, where Lochabber 
is reported to have said— 

‘An Trish fellow called M‘Hugh had been 
going about lecturing, and he would deal very 
summarily with him. He would take him 
down and drown him ;”’ 
and, the language of Provost Ross, of 
Dingwall, at same meeting, who said 
the people of Forres were prepared to 
dip the Land League agent in the sea, 
if he set foot on the island, and if the 
Government is prepared to give Mr. 
M‘Hugh protection ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): I did not observe the lan- 
guage here referred to until my atten- 
tion was called to it by the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question. As the result of inquiries 
made, I am informed that some such 
expressions were made use of in after- 
dinner speeches. But I think I can 
assure the hon. Member that the person 
named in the Question will not be in 
any risk in the Highlands of Scotland if 
he does not himself violate the law. 


STATE OF IRELAND—PARTY DIS- 
TURBANCES IN TYRONE. 


Lorpv ARTHUR HILL (for Mr. 
Macartney) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that, on the 12th of 
this month, at Omagh, in the county of 
Tyrone, green arches were erected by 
the Roman Catholics in the streets 
through which it was known the Orange- 
men must pass when proceeding to and 
returning from the Orange Hall, and 
the Orangemen, who went quietly into 
the town in the morning, and returned 
quietly in the evening, were assaulted 
with stones, and had one of their party 
wounded by a pistol shot ; whether it is 
the case that, although a procession of 
Roman Catholics, bearing green flags 
with disloyal mottoes, and accompanied 
by a band playing disloyal tunes, had 
been allowed to parade on the roads 
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near Donegal and Ballintree, on the 
5th of this month, without interference 
on the part of the Constabulary, the 
Orangemen of the same district were 
prohibited from marching on the same 
roads on the 12th instant, although it 
was their only route to their place of 
meeting; and, if it be true, whether 
any notice has been taken by the Go- 
vernment of such one-sided action on 
the part of the Donegal Constabulary ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I find that one 
green arch was hung across the street 
in the Roman Catholic quarter of Omagh 
on the 12th instant. The members of 
two Orange Lodges going to and com- 
ing from the rendezvous at the Orange 
Hall had to pass through this street. 
When returning stones were thrown at 
them. They retaliated with sticks and 
stones, and fired several shots. One of 
their party was wounded by a pellet in 
the leg; but itis thought possible that 
the wound may have been inflicted by 
one of his own party in the confusion. 
The disturbance was quelled by the 
police, who rushed in between the two 
parties. The police inform me that there 
were two arches erected in other parts 
of the town by the Orange Party, a pro- 
ceeding quite unknown for many years 
past. With regard to Donegal, there 
was no procession of Roman Catholics 
on the Sth instant; but on the 7th 
instant the Railway Company gave an 
excursion from Derry and intermediate 
stations to Donegal, which was largely 
availed of. The Derry contingent came 
with a band and banner. The conduct 
of the excursionists was most orderly, 
and there was nothing to call for the 
interference of the police. On the 12th 
of July the action of the Constabulary 
was determined at a meeting of the 
magistrates of the district, seven being 
present. Sworn informations were sub- 
mitted to them that a serious disturb- 
ance might be anticipated if the Orange 
Party were permitted to march in pro- 
cession through Donegal. Last year, 
for the first time for a great number of 
years, there was an Orange procession 
through Donegal on the 12th of July, 
and it led to serious rioting. 


THE MAGISTRACY(IRELAND)—LORRHA 
PETTY SESSIONS. 

Mr. REDMOND (for Mr. Ditton) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the re- 
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sident magistrate at Lorrha Petty Ses- 
sions, on the 7th July, in the case of a 
cross summons, bound all the parties to 
keep the peace, without postponing the 
case, in the absence through illness of a 
principal witness; and, whether Larkin, 
one of the parties so bound over to keep 
the peace, has been granted a licence to 
carry a revolver, and whether this will 
now be revoked ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There was no 
Resident Magistrate at Lorrha Petty 
Sessions on the 7th instant. There were 
two local magistrates on the Bench, and 
in the case referred to they bound all 
the parties to keep the peace. On the 
14th of June last, Larkin, one of the 
parties, was granted a licence to have a 
revolver. The Resident Magistrate in- 
forms me that he is a respectable man, 
with a large stake in the country; and 
he is strongly of opinion that his licence 
should not be revoked. 


PROTECTION OF PERSON AND PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND) ACT, 1881 — RE- 
LEASE OF PERSONS DETAINED UN. 
DER THE ACT. 


Mr. REDMOND (for Mr. Drtto0n) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether, as Mr. 
William Russell, of Golden, has now 
been in gaol since 18th April, and his 
presence on his extensive farm is much 
required at this season, the Government 
can see their way to his release; and, 
whether the cases of P. Hillery and 
John O’Brien, of Milltownmalbay, have 
been reconsidered ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: His Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant ordered William 
Russell’s release on the 22nd instant, 
and Messrs. Hillery and O’Brien were 
discharged from custody on the 22nd 
and 19th instant respectively. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME, 


Mr.BROMLEY-DAVEN PORT asked 
the Presidentof the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, in view of the legal complications 
which may arise as to the right to tun- 
nel under the foreshore or sea between 
England and France, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will set the question at rest 
by bringing in a short Bill rendering it 
illegal to construct, or attempt to con- 
struct, any tunnel at all under the 
Channel, unless sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment ? 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : In answer to 
this Question, I do not anticipate, at pre- 
sent, that any legal complications will 
arise in the manner referred to; and it 
seems to me that it would be undesirable 
to attempt any fresh legislation until we 
had become satisfied that the existing 
law was insufficient to protect the rights 
of the Crown and the interests of the 


public. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS CLERKS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it a fact that the recently appointed 

etty sessions clerk for the districts of 

ubek and Julianstown, in the county 
of Meath, H. D. O’Callaghan has been 
disqualified by His Excellency on ac- 
count of his being over the age for ap- 
plicants to fill such appointments ; is it 
true that His Excellency, immediately 
on making this disqualification, issued a 
circular extending the limit of age of 
the candidates to such positions to fifty 
years, so that H. D. O’Callaghan may 
be qualified to again compete for the 
vacancy; has he any objection to lay 
this circular upon the Table of the 
House; also copy of letter sent Mr. 
O'Callaghan with it; is this H. D. 
O’Callaghan the late sub-inspector of 
police in Drogheda who was identified 
in the recent Rue perjury case as having 
bribed Rue to become informer, as was 
proved in case tried at Dunleer Petty 
Sessions, but dismissed on account of 
uncorroborated testimony, and for which 
Rue, on his ultimately being prosecuted 
for perjury, was, at the late assizes held 
at Dundalk, awarded nine months’ im- 
prisonment; did H. D. O’Callaghan re- 
sign, on pension, his position in the 
Force in order to compete for the posi- 
tion of petty sessions clerk ; will he also 
state what pension he now enjoys as a 
retired officer of the Police Force; and 
was he not also, before he resigned, a 
candidate for a resident magistracy ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. O’Callaghan 
was elected by the magistrates to the 
Clerkship of Petty Sessions for the 
Dubek and Julianstown districts ; but 
His Excellency declined to confirm the 
appointment, as he was over 40 years of 
age. At the same time, His Excellency 


thought it advisable, with a view of 
securing the services of persons calcu- 
lated, from their previous occupation, to 
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possess a special knowledge of the duties 
of the office of Petty Sessions Olerk, 
that, under certain circumstances, the 
recognized limit of age should be ex- 
tended to 50 years in the cases of magis- 
trates, barristers, solicitors, and their 
clerks, and of retired Sub-Inspectors of 
Constabulary and Head Constables; and, 
accordingly, he issued a Circular on the 
subject to the magistrates in Petty Ses- 
sions throughout Ireland. I shall be 
happy to show a copy of the Circular 
to the hon. Member if he wishes to see 
it; but no copy of it was sent to Mr. 
O’Callaghan, nor was he written to on 
the subject. As Sub-Inspector of Con- 
stabulary, Mr. O’Callaghan was con- 
cerned in the case of the man Rue, who 
has recently been convicted of perjury 
at the prosecution of the Crown. Mr. 
O’Callaghan did not resign his office as 
Sub-Inspector; he was discharged ; he 
had been non-effective since the 29th of 
March, and was pronounced by medical 
certificate to be no longer able to dis- 
charge the active duties of his office. 
His pension is £150 per annum. So 
far as I can ascertain, no application 
was made by Mr. O’Callaghan for a Re- 
sident Magistracy ; certainly none has 
reached Lord Spencer. 


CHINA—CHEFOO CONVENTION. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has any Papers relative to 
the Chefoo Convention, or any informa- 
tion thereon, to lay before Parliament ; 
whether he has any information of ne- 
gotiations with the Chinese Government 
for the alteration of duties levied on 
opium under the Treaty of Tientsin, or 
of the “ Li-kin” duties, which he can 
lay before Parliament; whether, in ac- 
cordance with his expectation expressed 
on the 4th of June 1880, he received by 
the French Mail, which left Shanghae on 
the 19th of May, a compromised agree- 
ment between Sir Thomas Wade and 
the Chinese Government in which the 
representatives of other Powers had con- 
curred; whether, on the 15th of July 
1880, he did not state that he expected 
to receive, on the 18th of July, De- 
spatches, and then would consider whe- 
ther any further Papers could be pre- 
sented to Parliament; whether, on the 
27th of August 1880, he stated that 
Despatches had not reached the Foreign 
Office at the end of July, and that Sir 
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Thomas Wade had replied, in answer to 
instructions, that the Report was not 
completed ; whether Sir Thomas Wade, 
in a Despatch to the Marquess of Salis- 
bury dated the 19th of January 1880, 
having stated— 

“T shall submit to your Lordship some ob- 
servations on this subject (Chefoo Convention) 
in a separate Despatch ;”’ 


whether such a Despatch has ever ar- 
rived ; whether in January 1881, he 
stated that negotiations respecting Opium 
were now pending, that discussions had 
been opened, and were still proceeding, 
between Her Majesty’s representatives 
at Pekin, and the Chinese Government, 
in relation to Inland taxation and other 
matters, and whether these discussions 
are still proceeding; whether, on 12th 
August 1881, he did not state that Her 
Majesty’s Government have received in- 
formation of an increase in the Inland 
Tax on Opium being under the con- 
sideration of the Chinese Government, 
and whether such deliberations have 
been brought to a close; whether, on 
the 28th of February 1882, he did not 
state that, until negotiations are con- 
cluded between the Governments of 
England and China, it would be incon- 
venient to produce further Papers ; whe- 
ther, on the 24th of April 1882, he did 
not state that Sir Thomas Wade tele- 
graphed on the 9th of February 1882, 
that he was reporting fully, and that 
Her Majesty’s ST cemameel were then 
awaiting his Report, and whether that 
Report has been received ; whether, on 
the 14th of April 1882, Lord Granville 
did not write a Despatch to Sir Thomas 
Wade on the subject of Opium duties, 
to which his Lordship asked a direct 
reply by telegraph from Sir Thomas 
Wade, and whether such a telegraphic 
reply has ever been received ; and, whe- 
ther, in view of this constant delay, he 
will explain to the House what course 
Her Majesty’s Government intend to 
take? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Papers 
on the matters referred to in the first 
two Questions of the hon. Member are 
being prepared, and will shortly be laid 
on the Table of the House. The ex- 
pected Report by the French mail from 
Shanghai of the 19th of May, 1880, was 
not received by that mail, and it re- 
ferred to a proposal which had not been 
submitted to the Representatives of the 
other Powers. With regard to Ques- 
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tions Nos. 4 and 5,I did make the 
statements therein mentioned. The de- 
spatch alluded to in Question No. 6 was 
dated the 31st of January, 1880, and a 
preliminary Report was afterwards re- 
ceived. The negotiations referred to on 
the 18th of January, 1881, which had 
been opened between the Chinese Go- 
vernment and the French Representative 
respecting Inland taxation and other 
matters have not as yet led to a definite 
result. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not know whether those negotiations are 
still proceeding. I did make the state- 
ment mentioned on the 12th of August, 
1881; but Her Majesty’s Government do 
not know whether the deliberations of 
the Chinese Government on the point 
referred to have been brought to a close. 
With reference to Questions 10 and 11, 
I did make the statement mentioned, 
and Sir Thomas Wade’s Report has been 
received. The despatch of Lord Gran- 
ville to Sir Thomas Wade referred to 
asked for a telegraphic reply to a par- 
ticular inquiry, and that reply was re- 
ceived accordingly. Papers are about 
to be laid before Parliament, and, in the 
meanwhile, Her Majesty’s Government 
are considering the course they will 
pursue. 


DOMINION OF CANADA—IRISH 
EMIGRATION, 

Mr. BLAKE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the Government contemplates, 
in the instance of suitable persons avail- 
ing of the offer of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to provide settlers with 160 acres 
of land each, on condition of the Im- 
perial Government conveying the immi- 
grants from Ireland, and making an 
advance for the erection of dwellings 
and preparing for crops with seed a 
portion of the land, all cost incurred to 
be secured on the settlers’ land, and re- 
paid by annual instalments, so as to 
save the Exchequer and Irish Poor Law 
Unions from loss ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that His Excellency was now in com- 
munication with the Colonial Office in 
regard to the question of emigration to 
Canada and other Colonies ; but it would 
not be possible to reply fully to the 
inquiry of the hon. Member, inasmuch 
as the Arrears of Rent (Ireland) Bill, 
he was sorry to say, had not yet become 
an Act. 
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Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: If it should 
become an Act, will the right hon. Gen- 
tleman then consider the advisability of 
availing himself of the offer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Most certainly. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. 
MORRIS READE, R.M. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to the statement in the 
‘‘Galway Observer” that Mr. Morris 
Reade, R.M. who has been a resi- 
dent magistrate for twenty years, has 
sent in his resignation ; that the ground 
of this resignation has been Mr. Reade’s 
unwillingness to be under the control of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd; and, if there be any 
foundation for this statement ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Mr. Morris 
Reade, R.M., has sent in his resigna- 
tion; but there is no foundation for the 
statement in the next paragraph of the 
Question. Mr. Reade expressed his 
desire to take advantage of the favour- 
able terms of retirement offered by His 
Excellency with the sanction of the Trea- 
sury, and His Excellency accepted his 
resignation. 


STATE OF IRELAND—CRIME IN 
GALWAY. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
Judge Ormsby, at the recent assizes in 
Galway, congratulated the grand jury 
for the county of the town on its immu- 
nity from crime; whether the cases 
brought before the learned judge were 
about six in number, and all of a com- 
paratively trivial character; and, whe- 
ther, under these circumstances, the 
Lord Lieutenant will re-consider the pro- 
clamation of the county of the town of 
Galway ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware that 
the Judge at the recent Assizes did ex- 
press satisfaction at the present state of 
the town of Galway. There were only 
two Crown cases for trial. His Excel- 
lency has no present intention of re- 
voking the proclamation. 

Mrz. T. P. O'CONNOR: Am I to 
understand that districts are to be pro- 
claimed in which no crime exists ? 


[No reply was given to the Question. ] 
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PRIVATE BILLS—STANDING 
ORDER 167. 


Mr. H.R. BRANDasked the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, Whether, having 
consideration to the late period of the 
Session, and the present state of Public 
Business, he intends to press the Motion 
which stands in his name, having refer- 
ence to the amendment of Standing 
Order 167 ? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR, in reply, 
said, that Bills involving capital amount- 
ing to almost £20,000,000 had been in- 
troduced this Session, and were now in 
suspense, asking for powers to pay inte- 
rest out of capital during the construction 
of works in contravention of the Stand- 
ing Order 167. The Select Committee 
this Session had recommended that, with 
certain precautions, the powers should 
be allowed, and had suggested that an 
Act should be passed in respect of them ; 
and after consultation with the Board of 
Trade it was thought advisable that the 
Standing Order mentioned should be 
modified in the sense recommended by 
the Select Committee. Although the 
pressure of Public Business at present 
prevented the House from giving atten- 
tion to this subject, he was unwilling, 
considering the magnitude of the inte- 
rests involved, to abandon the hope that 
the House might find an opportunity of 
reconsidering the Standing Order, and 
he accordingly intended to put down his 
Motion for Tuesday week. 


NAVY—PROMOTION—DEATH 
VACANCIES. 


Str JOHN HAY asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether the Board of 
Admiralty will so far re-consider the 
arrangements for promotion in the Navy 
as to enable a Commander in Chief to 
fill up at once by promotion vacancies 
caused by deaths in battle, from deserv- 
ing officers under his orders at the 
time ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the House will, I feel sure, be 
pleased to learn that on the 18th of July, 
on hearing of the unfortunate occurrence 
of two deaths among the officers of the 
Fleet at Alexandria, Lord Northbrook 
telegraphed to the Admiral Command- 
ing-in-Chief asking him to recommend 
two officers to fill the vacancies so caused. 
This course can always be followed at 
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the discretion of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and there appears to be no 
sufficient reason to alter the general 
regulations regarding death vacancies 
which were iaid down by the late Board 
of Admiralty in November, 1874. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURN. 


CotoneL COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, When the Return, lately 
ordered, of Evictions under Magistrates’ 
orders will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. and 
gallant Member alludes, I presume, to 
the Labourers’ Dwellings Return, for 
which he obtained an Order on the 27th 
of June. I am informed that the Return 
is now complete, and will be forwarded 
for presentation immediately. 

Mr. HEALY asked when the Govern- 
ment expected to receive the recom- 
mendations of the Land Commission on 
this subject, and when they would be 
laid on the Table? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
see to the matter at once. 


NAVY — ROMAN CATHOLIC SAILORS 
AND MARINES— PROVISION AS TO 
CHAPLAINS IN THE FLEET. 


CotoneL COLTHU RST asked the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
any provision has been made for the 
spiritual need of Her Majesty’s Roman 
CatholicSailors and Marines now serving 
in Egypt? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the rule laid down and the practice 
followed by the Admiralty in regard to 
the subject of my hon. and gallant 
Friend’s Question are expressed in a 
Minute of June 7, 1878, a copy of which 
was laid before Parliament. The Minute 
runs thus— 

‘My Lords direct that when a large number 
of ships forming a Squadron are sent on any 
service that would keep them for a consider. 
able time away from a port where the services 
of a Roman Catholic priest would be available, 


arrangements are to be made for one to accom- 
pany the Squadron.” 


In accordance with this Minute, we 
inquired a day or two ago of Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour whether there are at 
present any Roman Catholic clergymen 
available for the seamen and Marines at 
Alexandria or Port Said, and we have 
received a telegram from him saying 
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= Roman Catholic priests are avail- 
able. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether there would be an English 
Catholic priest stationed at Aden? He 
understood that the present chaplain 
was hardly able to speak English at all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The hon. Member had better give 
Notice of that Question. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
CLAUSE 31—LOANS TO IRISH 
TENANTS. 


Cotoner COLTHURST asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether, in 
view of the comparatively small number 
of occupiers of land in Ireland who come 
within the conditions laid down by Trea- 
sury Minute of 21st December 1881 for 
loans under Clause 31 of the Irish Land 
Act, 1881, namely :—That they must bor- 
row at least £100; that the sum borrowed 
must not exceed five times the rateable 
value of the holding; thus excluding all 
rated under £20 absolutely, he will take 
into consideration the reduction of the 
minimum to £50 (while maintaining tho 
second condition), so as to allow the 
system to be fairly tested ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The working of 
the Minute of the 21st of December last 
has been too short to allow any conclu- 
sion to be formed as to the expediency 
of modifying its conditions; but my 
attention is directed to the subject, with 
a view to seeing how the intentions of 
Section 31 of the Land Act may be best 
fulfilled. My hon. and gallant Friend 
must not, however, understand me to 
admit that any definite alteration will 
have to be made. 

Mr. HEALY asked when the monthly 
Return promised by the Prime Minister 
two months ago, showing the loans 
granted under this section, would be 
laid on the Table ? 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would 
furnish the Return up to a recent date. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MILITIA. 


Mr. GORST (for Earl Psrcy) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to extend the training of 
certain Militia regiments to a period of 
fifty-six days this year; whether he is 
aware that in some regiments at present 
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assembled for training the recruits have 
been already three months with the 
colours; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would consider the pro- 
priety of granting separation allowance 
to the wives and families of the volun- 
teer non-commissioned officers and pri- 
vates in the event of the period of train- 
ing being extended ? 

xr. CHILDERS: In reply to the 
noble Earl, I have to say that separation 
allowances have never been given to the 
families of Militia men, and I am not 
disposed to establish a precedent which 
would be open to grave objections. I 
certainly could not recognize the fact of 
recruits being out for more than three 
months as any reason for this grant, 
inasmuch as Militia recruits are rarely, 
if ever, married. If a Militia battalion 
is embodied they will be then treated in 
this respect like the Line. 


Prevention of Crime 


VACCINATION—ALLEGED DEATH OF 
CHILDREN AT NORWICH FROM 
EFFECTS OF OPERATION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he has received any report in re- 
ference to the vaccination fatality at Nor- 
wich ; and, if so, if he proposes to have 
it printed; whether he has ascertained 
the description of lymph used upon the 
occasion ; and, whether he has forbidden 
the use in future of similar lymph ? 

Mr. DODSON: I have not received 
the Report of the Inspector who has 
been appointed to inquire into the 
alleged vaccination fatality at Norwich; 
and, therefore, Iam unable at present to 
afford the hon. Member the information 
for which he asks. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—POLICE SUPERANNUATON 
BILL. 


Mr. PELL asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, having regard to the very general 
opposition expressed to the Police Bill, 
he can assure the House that the mea- 
sure will not be proceeded with this 
Session ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not aware that there has been that very 
general opposition to the Police Bill 
which the hon. Member seems to as- 
sume. Some of the Corporations thought 
that the Bill unduly interfered with 
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their authority over the police; but the 
Government are prepared entirely to re- 
move that objection. The measure is of 
such consequence, and of so much jus- 
tice to the police, that Iam not disposed 
to let the responsibility for its falling 
through rest on the Government. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES—REGISTRAR'S 
REPORT, 1881. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, When the Report 
of the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
for 1881 will be presented; and, if he 
can state the reason of the great delay 
in its publication for 1880? 

Mr. COURTNEY: The Chief Regis- 
trar of Friendly Societies informs me 
that the first part of his Report on the 
year 1881 will be ready for presentation 
to Parliament by the middle of August, 
which is the usual date, or even earlier. 
The first part of his Report for 1880 
has long since been presented and cir- 
culated; the publication of the second 
part is delayed by the nature of its con- 
tents, and in particular by some addi- 
tional matter which is being inserted in 
it to meet the wishes of persons inte- 
rested in the subject. 


PREVENTION OF ORIME (IRELAND) 
ACT—BANDS AND PARTY TUNES. 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether it is the fact that the sub-in- 

spector of the district has informed the 

committee of the Millstreet brass band 
that they cannot assemble in their band 

room to receive instruction between 8 

and 10 p.m. (as they have been accus- 

tomed to do) on account of a Clause of 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act; 
and, whether he approves of the conduct 
of the sub-inspector? In putting the 

Question the hon. Gentleman remarked 

that ‘‘the editors” had considerably 

altered it. As originally framed, it 
asked whether the playing of a musical 
instrument was a crime under the Act? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I find that the 
iocal Constabulary look upon this band 

as a source of much disorder in the Mill- 

street district. The Sub-Inspector in- 

formed the committee of the band that 
the members were liable to be arrested 
if found out of their abodes one hour 
after sunset. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Under 
suspicious circumstances. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Under suspi- 
cious circumstances. I have also ob- 
tained a Report from the special Resi- 
dent Magistrate confirming the necessity 
for the action taken. 

Mr. HEALY: I beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether playing in- 
strumental music is a suspicious cir- 
— within the meaning of the 
Act 


[No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. ] 


Mr. HEALY: I beg to give Notice 
that on the first opportunity I shall call 
attention to the ruffianly manner in 
which the police are using this Act. 


EGYPT — RIOTS AT ALEXANDRIA — 
ARREST OF THE PLUNDERERS. 


Mr. HEALY asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any of the ‘‘ convicts,”” whom it is 
stated were let loose on Alexandria after 
Arabi’s retreat, were caught by the 
British and punished for burning and 
pillage ; if so, how many ; what number 
are supposed to have been engaged; 
and, if anything is known as to what 
has become of the remainder ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: The 
Foreign Office have no information as to 
the number or fate of the convicts re- 
leased after the bombardment of Alex- 
andria. Any Question of this nature 
would more properly be addressed to the 
Naval authorities. 

Mr. HEALY said, that his Question 
had not been answered. It was whe- 
ther any of the convicts had been caught 
by the British ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE: A num- 
ber of people were shot for looting on 
the first day when our sailors entered 
the town; but really these are questions 
which can only be properly answered by 
the Naval authorities. I do not know 
if any of the people shot were con- 
victs. 

Mr. HEALY intimated that he would 
question the Secretary to the Admiralty 
on the subject. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he hoped that the hon. Member 
would postpone it for a few days, be- 
cause the detailed despatch had not yet 
been received. 

Mr. HEALY: I will put my Question 
this day week. 
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CRIME (IRELAND) — THE ASSASSINA- 
TIONS IN THE PHCENIX PARK— 
REPORTED ARREST OF ONE OF THE 
ASSASSINS. 


Mr. M‘COAN asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any official confirmation has been 
received of the reported arrest in Ve- 
nezuela of one of the murderers of Lord 
F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke? The hon. 
Member also asked whether there was 
any confirmation of the confession said 
to have been made? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: It 
falls more properly to me to answer this 
Question. The only reply I can give to 
it is, that I do not think it right or pru- 
dent to make any statement on the sub- 
ject. I can only regret the amount of 
publication which is given to particulars 
of these matters, and state that the in- 
satiable indiscretion in matters of this 
description tends to defeat the detection 
of crime. Any information the Govern- 
ment might have on the matter I should 
not think it right to publish. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS— 
EDUCATION OF PAUPERS. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he will be 
good enough to state on what conditions, 
as to payment of school fees, can a 
board of guardians claim that the in- 
door pauper children of their union 
shall receive education in the elementary 
school (whether Voluntary or Board 
School) of the parish in which their 
union workhouse is situated ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Guardians can claim the admission of 
indoor pauper children to any public 
elementary school, whether voluntary or 
denominational, on tendering the ordi- 
nary fee payable at the school, provided 
such fee does not exceed 3d. per week. 
The experience of the Education Depart- 
ment proves that it is a distinct advan- 
tage to the indoor pauper children to 
receive their education with other chil- 
dren at the ordinary elementary schools. 


RETURN OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
If he would cause to be laid upon the 
Table a Return showing the Papers, 
Reports, Returns, &c. to be presented to 
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Parliament under the various Acts of 
Parliament, and the dates or periods of 
the Session on or at which they should 
severally be so furnished ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Such a Return is 
already printed, and a copy is supplied 
to the Library of the House. I shall be 
happy to supply the hon. Member with 
another copy should he wish to possess 
one. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL SCHEME. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, When the 
Government would lay upon the Table 
the Report of the Scientific Committee 
on the Channel Tunnel; and, whether 
they would also give the Memoranda of 
the military authorities upon the said 
Report ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: My hon. Friend 
cannot have been in the House when 
on two occasions I have answered this 
Question on behalf of my right hon. 
Friend the First Minister. The Report 
of the Scientific Committee and the Me- 
morandum of the military authorities 
will be shortly laid on the Table, with 
the decision at which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment hope to arrive, in a few days. 
The Papers are very voluminous, and 
are still with the printers. 


JURY LAWS—SUMMONING OF 
JURYMEN. 


Mr. BIDDELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, before next Session, he will 
consider the state of the Law (with the 
view to improve it) under which thirty 
or forty jurymen are sometimes sum- 
moned to attend at quarter sessions, 
when there is nothing whatever for any 
of them to do when there? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that he would consult with the 
Attorney General on the subject. He 
had not had this inconvenience brought 
under his notice. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—INFECTED AREAS. 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD asked the 
Vice President of the Council, in respect 
of foot and mouth disease and to pleuro 
pneumonia, What results have attended 
the plan of declaring smaller districts 
than petty sessional divisions ‘‘ infected 
areas ;’’ what has been the effect of the 
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steps taken by the Veterinary Depart- 
ment in January last to check the spread 
of disease from Norwich Market; whe- 
ther the circular letter addressed to local 
authorities in March last, urging them 
to a more vigorous exercise of the powers 
conferred upon them by the Act and 
Orders in Council, has had the desired 
effect in diminishing swine fever; and, 
what is the present condition of the 
country in respect of the three diseases 
referred to ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Early in the pre- 
sent year the Privy Council adopted the 
plan of declaring a small infected area 
round every infected place. The result 
of this system has been generally suc- 
cessful, as my answer to the next Ques- 
tion will illustrate. With regard to 
Norwich Market, I cannot do better 
than read extracts from a letter which I 
have received this morning from Mr. 
Clare Sewell Read, the Chairman of the 
Committee for the county of Norfolk— 


Government of India. 


‘* We have in Norfolk now only one infected 

place of pleuro and one of swine fever, and no 
other case of any sort of contagious disease. 
We have not had such a clean bill of health in 
Norfolk for 30 years. Since the markets were 
stopped we have only had one fresh outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth, and telegraphing up to your 
office, you promptly declared an infected district 
and the disease did not escape from it. Norfolk 
has been entirely free from that disease for some 
months.” 
With regard to swine fever, I regret to 
say that, notwithstanding our circular 
letter, that disease has continued to in- 
crease. We have, therefore, felt it ne- 
cessary to impose further restrictions 
on the movement and sale of swine in 
diseased districts by an Order, which 
came into force a few days ago. Pleuro- 
pneumonia has steadily decreased since 
1877, in which year there were over 
2,000 outbreaks. Last year these fell 
to 729, and the first six months of the 
present year show a steady and con- 
tinuous decline. The outbreaks reported 
are only 290, against 410 in the corre- 
sponding period last year. There is 
very little foot-and-mouth disease in the 
country. Ireland and Scotland are en- 
tirely free; and the comparatively few 
cases remaining in England are princi- 
pally confined to one district. 


INDIA—THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
—OPIUM CULTIVATION. 

Sm JOSEPH PEASE asked the Se- 

cretary of State for India, Whether the 
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time has now arrived when he can pro- 
perly lay upon the Table of the House 
his Despatch to the Government of India 
relative to the cultivation of Opium in 
India and the trade with China, and the 
reply of the Government of India to that 
Despatch, and any Minutes that may 
have been made on these Papers by any 
members of the Council of State for 
India ; and, the Correspondence between 
the Government of Bombay and the Go- 
vernment of India on the question of 
Opium cultivation, and especially of the 
introduction of that cultivation into 
Sind ? 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, that the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs had pro- 
mised to lay on the Table several im- 
portant Papers connected with this sub- 
ject; and, in these circumstances, he could 
have no objection to lay on the Table his 
despatch and the reply of the Govern- 
ment of India. As to the Minutes of 
Members of Council, he was not aware 
of the existence of more thanone. Per- 
sonally, he had not the slightest objec- 
tion to produce it; but he was not sure 
whether it was in accordance with the 
usual practice to lay on the Table the 
Minutes of Members of Council upon a 
matter as to which no final decision had 
been arrived at. He would make further 
inquiries on that point. As to the Cor- 
respondence between the Government of 
Bombay and the Government of India, 
the India Office was in possession of only 
one letter of the Government of Bombay. 
There was nothing in the nature of a 
Correspondence, and it would be prema- 
ture to lay such Papers as these were on 
the Table. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT—CLERKS’ LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE — THE BELFAST TELE- 
GRAPH CLERKS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, If it is a fact that telegraph 
clerks removed from Belfast to Dublin 
since 1878 and 1879, and discharging 
night duty in that office, are given three 
weeks’ annual leave, whereas some of 
their brethren in the Belfast Office, dis- 
charging Eroiely similar duties, are 
only accorded a fortnight’s leave in the 
year; will he be good enough to explain 
the cause of this marked distinction in 
treatment of clerks in these offices in 
respect of annual leave; will he be 
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good enough to take such steps as will 
extend to those in Belfast, who do not 
now enjoy the privileges accorded to 
their brethren in Dublin and other large 
offices in respect of leave; and, does the 
term ‘ future entrants” mean clerks 
newly appointed to Belfast since 1879, 
or those who held appointments, but 
were only removed to Belfast from pro- 
vincial offices since that year ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to state that in the case 
of telegraphists the rules with regard to 
annual leave are uniform throughout 
Ireland. A telegraphist at Dublin, 
therefore, should have no longer leave 
than one at Belfast discharging the same 
duties and to the same extent, and I am 
not aware that any difference is made. 
As stated in reply to a former Question 
put by the hon. Member on the same 
subject, the exceptional privileges which 
some of the Belfast ielegpemtiite now 
enjoy in the matter of leave will not be 
extended to new entrants, by which term 
is meant all persons joining the Belfast 
Post Office since 1879, whether they have 
come from other offices or not. 


Department, 


INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT— 
GRIEVANCES OF EXCISE OFFICERS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
having regard to the great discontent 
which prevails among the officers of the 
Inland Revenue Department, as evi- 
denced by the sentiments expressed at 
meetings held by those officers in the 
various Excise Collections throughout 
the Kingdom, he is prepared to appoint 
a Committee of independent persons, un- 
connected with the Treasury, to inquire 
into the constitution of the Board of 
Inland Revenue and the system under 
which that Board’s business is conducted, 
and into the grievances put forward as 
regards office accommodation, salary, 
&c., in their recent Petition to the Lords 
of the Treasury; and more especially 
with respect to the statement that, in the 
bonded warehouses throughout the King- 
dom, officers of Excise and of Customs 
who are of the same rank, and who are 
employed side by side on exactly the 
same work, are paid on widely different 
scales of salary ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Board of Inland Revenue, upon 
the recommendation of the Treasury, 
had allowed seven days’ additional leave 
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to Excise officers of a certain number of 
years’ service. He could hold out no 
expectation that the Government would 
be able to accede to the suggestion made 
in the Question. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE STANDING ORDERS, 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he thought that at 
this time of the Session, and in the pre- 
sent state of Public Business, it was 
expedient to discuss the proposed altera- 
tions of the Standing Orders at the time 
of Private Business on Tuesday, the Ist 
of August ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, the 
authorities of the House were better 
judges than himself of the time when 
an important change of this kind might, 
with advantage, be taken into considera- 
tion ; but he saw little prospect of their 
getting into Supply for effective purposes 
much before Tuesday, the Ist of August. 
He thought the House would justly be 
most unwilling, except forsome very good 
public purpose, to interrupt the course 
of Supply when they had entered into 
it. He was not sanguine enough to 
suppose that even on so late a date as 
the 8th of August they would be in a 
condition to spare time for considering 
the proposed alteration of the Standing 
Order. That was all the answer he could 
give on that point. It was with very 
great regret that he had to make a fur- 
ther statement in anticipation of a Ques- 
tion of which Notice had been given from 
the other side. Reluctant as he was to 
admit the total failure of the Session 
for legislative work, he did not think he 
could any longer cherish an expectation 
of being able to proceed effectually with 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill. It was with 
extreme regret that he acknowledged 
that, considering the very active opposi- 
tion directed against the Bill from certain 
quarters, they were not able to proceed 
with it without imposing upon the House 
sacrifices for which they were scarcely 
prepared to call. 

Mr. MARRIOTT asked whether, after 
the statement of the Prime Minister with 
regard to the Parliamentary Elections 
(Corrupt and Illegal Practices) Bill, it 
was the intention of the Government to 
ey with the Police Superannuation 
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Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he did not see any connection between 
the Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices) Bill and the Police 
Superannuation Bill. 

r. T. P.O’CONNOR asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government 
to move that the Order for the Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Bill be discharged, or whe- 
ther they could not continue the Bill to 
the Autumn Session? He asked the 
Question particularly for the purpose of 
eliciting from the Government whether 
there was any truth in what he hoped 
was a false rumour, that the Government 
had abandoned their intention of hold- 
ing an Autumn Session. 

rn. GLADSTONE: I am afraid that 
it would be contrary to the distinct 
pledge given to the House if we were to 
say, however much we may wish it, that 
we should at the Autumn Sitting pro- 
pose to go on with the Corrupt Practices 
Bill. The hon. Member is quite right 
in supposing that there is no truth what- 
ever in the rumour—if he has heard the 
rumour, which I have not—that we 
have had any intention at any time of 
abandoning the plan of having an 
Autumn Sitting. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—TELEGRAPH CLERKS—PAY- 
MENT FOR OVERTIME. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Postmaster General, If it be true that 
telegraph clerks in provincial and other 
offices have, since the promulgation of 
the scheme purporting to improve their 
position, been called upon to work for 
twenty, thirty, and forty minutes daily 
over their established hours of duty, and 
without being paid for those periods at 
the specified rate per hour; if it is a 
fact that clerks who have such extra 
duty to perform would not be permitted 
to claim at the end of the week, and 
that, in such instances where they did 
claim for the total number of hours 
worked at this rate in the week, the 
claim was disallowed; and, whether it 
is with his approval that this system is 
carried out ; and, if not, whether he will 
allow all fractions of an hour overtime 
to be paid for at the ordinary rate per 
hour ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: In reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to point out that 
any system of paymént for overtime 
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needs to be very carefully watched, in 
order to prevent its encouraging dila- 
toriness in work. It has been a long- 
established practice in the Department 
not to pay for overtime under one hour, 
and I think it would be undesirable to 
alter this practice so as to allow a frac- 
tion of an hour to be counted for over- 
time. I shall be glad if the hon. Mem- 
ber will give me the instances in which 
overtime is daily required in the manner 
indicated in his Question. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT—RELIEF OF HIGHWAY 
RATES. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If he 
has yet decided what proportion of the 
amount he is allocating to the relief of 
highway rates will be given to Scotland ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether he was able to state the amount 
of the subvention to be paid from Im- 
perial funds in aid of main roads, and 
the manner in which it is to be allotted 
among the various highway authorities ? 

Mr. DODSON: In answer to both 
my hon. Friends, I can only say, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and I have 
said in answer to former Questions of a 
similar character, that the Government 
are not prepared to make statements 
piecemeal as to the proposed distribution 
of the provisional grant in aid, but must 
wait till they have the opportunity of 
submitting their scheme of distribution 
asa whole. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated, in his Budget speech, 
that the total amount of the proposed 
subvention was £247,000, or, in round 
numbers, £250,000. 


COMMISSIONERS OF IRISH LIGHTS— 
TORY ISLAND LIGHTHOUSE. 


Mr. LEA asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether the works in 
connection with the proposed improve- 
ments of Tory Island Lighthouse, and 
the establishment thereat of gas instead 
of oil as the illuminant, have yet been 
taken in hand, and why they were not 
commenced in the spring of this year, 
in accordance with the expectation stated 
in reply to a question on the 15th August 
1881; and, whether the delay is still 
attributable to the want of strength in 
the Engineering Department of the 
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Board of Irish Lights; and, if so, what 
steps have been taken to remedy this 
defect ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I am in- 
formed by the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights that the pressure of work caused 
by the gales of November last has 
hitherto prevented the carrying out of 
the proposed improvements of Tory 
Island Lighthouse. During those gales 
some 43 lighthouse stations sustained 
damage, which required immediate at- 
tention, and the destruction of the Calf 
Rock Lighthouse rendered necessary the 
erection of a temporary light on Dursey 
Head with as little delay as possible. 
These works have now so far progressed 
that the Commissioners inform me that 
they purpose instructing their engineer 
to enter forthwith upon the question of 
the improvement of Tory Island Light. 


EGYPT (MILITARY OPERATIONS)— 
CONFLAGRATIONS AT ALEXANDRIA. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Prime 
Minister, in view of the interest taken 
by him in the authorship of the confla- 
gration at Alexandria, Whether he had 
seen a letter from the Correspondent of 
The Times, in which a resident in that 
city stated that, during the bombard- 
ment, shells went over the town, and 
sometimes fell into it, and that he him- 
self saw 10 Natives killed by a shell that 
fell at one of the city gates; whether he 
would procure a copy of the report made 
by the captain of one of the vessels of 
the Messageries Maritimes, in which it 
was stated that most of the fires were 
caused by the fire of the English Fleet, 
the shells pouring into the town for 
several hours; and whether he would 
order an impartial inquiry to be made 
into the facts of the case ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not seen 
the correspondence to which the hon. 
Member refers; but I may say that 
when we have stated that the fires were 
not caused by the shells of the Fleet, we 
proceeded on the assurance of the Ad- 
miral in command. Until thatinforma- 
tion is superseded by something more 
definite we accept his assurance. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
asked the Prime Minister whether he 
had any news from Alexandria or Ram- 
leh? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; no in- 
telligence has reached me to-day, and I 
do not think that any can have reached 
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the Foreign Office, or I should have been 
in possession of it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther he had received any official com- 
munication to the effect that the aboli- 
tion of flogging had had a serious effect 
on the discipline of the British troops 
in Alexandria; and that the officers now 
found themselves perfectly powerless to 
inflict any punishment short of death ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: No, Sir; I have 
received no such communication. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE VOTE OF 
CREDIT—THE INCOME TAX. 


Mr. RAIKES asked if there was any 
precedent for obtaining a Vote in Ways 
and Means for the purpose of which that 
Vote was intended ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Guapstone), in reply, said, 
in his opinion, there was a great multi- 
tude of precedents. In point of fact, aug- 
mentations of the Income Tax were con- 
stantly voted by the House at a period 
when the House had only sanctioned a 
portion of the expenditure of the year ; 
and, consequently, it remained uncertain 
whether the expenditure would reach 
such a total as to make the augmenta- 
tions of the tax necessary. 


EGYPT — TRANSMISSION OF LETTER 
OF ARABI PASHA TO THE PRIME 
MINISTER. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the Prime 
Minister tell the House from what source 
the letter that was published in the news- 
papers as coming from Arabi Bey to 
him was received ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have no objec- 
tion to state the source from which I re- 
ceived this letter. It was received under 
a covering letter from Mr. Blunt, and 
I have no doubt my hon. Friend under- 
stands his connection with the Egyptian 
Question. I may say that 1 do not un- 
derstand the language in which the 
letter purports to be written ; but it was 
sent to me with a translation in the same 
handwriting as the letter accompanying 
it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
CORK ASSIZES., 
Mr. HEALY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it was true that inconsiderate 
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delay was being used in bringing on the 
trial at the Cork Assizes of the 80 or 90 
persons charged at the instance of Con- 
nell, the original ‘‘ Captain Moonlight,” 
and now aninformer, with various offences 
near Millstreet, in the county of Cork? 
He (Mr. Healy) had received a letter 
from the solicitor for the defence alleging 
that the police were arresting the prin- 
cipal witnesses for the defence under the 
Protection of Person and Property (Ire- 
land) Act, because they could disprove 
the charges against the prisoners sus- 
tained by the evidence of the Govern- 
ment assassin, Connell. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am sorry that 
my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland is not here, 
for this is the first I have heard of the 
matter; but, as the earlier part of the 
Question appears to be pressing, if the 
hon. Member will give me a copy of his 
information I will make inquiries. 

Mr. HEALY said, that he had seve- 
ral times communicated with the At- 
torney General for Ireland on this point. 
The lives and liberties of nearly 100 of 
his countrymen were at stake. [‘‘ Or- 
der!’’} Ifnecessary he would conclude 
with a Motion. Men had been arrested 
over six months ago on the evidence of 
a man named Connell, a deserter from 
the Army, himself an assassin, as there 
were witnesses to prove him the mur- 
derer of Daniel Leary, the son of the 
President of the local branch of the 
Land League. Since then the men had 
been brought up at the Assizes, entail- 
ing an attendance of over 300 or 400 
witnesses. ‘The solicitor for the defence 
had informed him that of these the 
principal were being arrested day by 
day, and lodged in gaol one after an- 
other. This was the third example of 
such a proceeding. The first was the 
police assassination at Bodyke, and 
the second that at Ballyragget. What 
was the nature of the evidence? The 


Crown knew that Connell was himself 


an assassin, and, no doubt, the reason 
for the postponement of the trial was 
lest Connell might be condemned for 
Leary’s murder in the county of Cork 
before alluded to. By such procedure 
the Government were allying themselves 
with traitors and informers, and they 
could not so retain the respect of man- 
kind. This was the way the new Act 
was to be worked. This was the un- 
fairest playing with loaded dice. This 
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was how law and order were to be ob- 
tained in Ireland. Law and order! The 
people despised such law; and as for 
order, it was such order as was procured 
in Sardinia, or perhaps under the First 
Napoleon. The Government were only 
humbugging. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is using language which is not Par- 
liamentary. 

Mr. HEALY said, he was using the 
phrase ‘‘ humbugging ”’ in reference—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have told the hon. 
Member that he is using language which 
is not Parliamentary. 

Mr. HEALY said, he withdrew the 
expression. He did not use it in re- 
ference to the Attorney General for 
Ireland—he should be sorry to accuse 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman of 
any such conduct—but to the local Crown 
prosecutors, who were trained jury- 
packers. Why were not these men put 
upon their trial at once? Why were 
the witnesses in their favour got at and 
doctored by the police, sent home, or 
put into gaol, so that the accused might 
be unable to bring forward witnesses in 
their defence? What the Government 
were now doing in Cork was producing 
a rankling sore. Unless the Attorney 
General for Ireland sent peremptory 
orders at once to put these men on their 
trial the greatest injustice would be 
done. If the police knew that those 
they were now arresting were criminals, 
why did they not take them up months 
ago? Were not the 30 or 40 men that 
were in gaol enough to glut the ven- 
geance of the Government? He moved 
the adjournment of the House. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ur. Healy.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had to apologize to the House and 
the hon. Member for not having been in 
his place when this subject was brought 
forward. Not having expected any 
Question of the kind, he had left the 
House for a few minutes on private 
business. He could not quite under- 
stand the excitement of the hon. Mem- 
ber in this matter. As Attorney General 
for Ireland he was the director of prosecu- 
tions in Ireland, and he had directed the 
prosecution of these men at these Assizes; 
they would be prosecuted, and, for aught 
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he knew, they might at that moment be 
on their trial. But he had no power, 
and would not undertake to interfere 
with the arrangement of the business of 
the Assizes, which must depend upon 
circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol. If the circumstances of the case 
were such as to require specific direc- 
tions from him, communication would 
be made to him, and directions given 
according to the exigencies of the oc- 
casion. He would ask the House, how- 
ever, whether it was reasonable or pro- 
per, or even consistent with the adminis- 
tration of justice, that while a case was 
pending every officer connected with the 
administration of the law in Cork, and 
with the prosecution of this case, should 
be stigmatized and held up, as far as the 
hon. Member could do it, to public odium 
as corrupt ? 

Mr. HEALY: They tried to pack my 
jury, for one instance. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) said, 
that was hardly so, since the hon. Mem- 
ber had himself stated in the House that 
he was saved by an accident from going 
before what he called a jury prepared 
to try him. As to the charge against 
the Crown Solicitor for Cork that he was 
a ‘‘trained jury packer,” that was in- 
credible. He had known him for most 
of his life, and he had not the least hesi- 
tation in vouching for his (the Crown 
Solicitor’s) character to the House. For 
personal honour, private worth, and 
public capacity, there were but few men 
his equal, and no one whom he (the At- 
torney General for Ireland) knew to be 
his superior. Nor were the Crown 
Counsel at all open to impeachment. 
They were his personal friends; he had 
been often engaged with and against them 
in civil cases, and after an experience of 
nearly 30 years he could vouch for their 
honour as for his own. The hon. Mem- 
ber had referred to the informer Connell 
with every kind of abusive term that 
could be applied to him. He was not 
going to vindicate Connell; it was no 
business of his. On the contrary, he had 
directed his prosecution, and declined to 
do anything else. The man pleaded 
guilty to a barbarous outrage, in which 
he was accompanied by others. He re- 
collected a time when an Irishman’s 
blood would boil at the thought of such 
an outrage. These persons broke into 


a farmhouse, where a woman and her 
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daughters were dragged out of bed, and 
‘one of the daughters was barbarously 
treated: to subject her to humiliation they 
tried to cut her hair off, while her mother 
and sister were trying to save her. He 
put it to the House whether, while this 
prosecution was pending, it was proper 
or decent to reflect in any way upon one 
of the witnesses ? The value of his testi- 
mony would be estimated by the jury, 
and he deprecated any further discussion 
of the subject. It should be remembered 
that the reports of what was said in that 
House were not confined to the London 
Press. They were given at great length 
in the local papers, and probably all that 
was said on the subject that evening 
would be read to-morrow morning in 
Cork. 

Mr. HEALY asked whether the men 
could not have been tried at the Winter 
Assizes ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he could not direct them to be tried at 
that time: it was then just possible that 
a more complete case might be made for 
the prosecution by further evidence being 
obtained. It should be recollected that 
in these cases the Crown had all the 
odds against it; and he, as Attorney 
General for Ireland, would have be- 
trayed his duty if he put men upon trial 
on insufficient evidence, which he be- 
lieved could be afterwards supplemented. 
He deprecated further discussion on the 
subject, and hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
Healy) seemed to have watched until 
the Attorney General for Ireland had 
left the House before he made this gross 
attack upon the judicial arrangements 
in Ireland. The hon. Member said that 
he had given the Attorney General for 
Ireland private Notice of his intention ; 
but these private Notices mattered no- 
thing to the House. The House had a 
right to expect that Notice should be 
given to itself, and within its walls, 
otherwise the House had a right to con- 
sider that an attempt had been made to 
take it by surprise, and to render the 
House an arena for libellous imputations 
upon which, under the present lament- 
ably deficient order of proceeding, the 
House had no opportunity whatever of 
expressing an opinion. The practice of 


putting a Question, and then moving 
The Attorney General for Ireland 
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the adjournment of the House, before, 
as in this case, the Question could be 
answered, was altogether an abuse. No 
vote or division could be taken; no ex- 
pression of the opinion of the House 
could be given upon topics thus started. 
There had been no more marked in- 
stance of the absurd position in which 
the House was placed by those practices 
than the present. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
begged emphatically to call the atten- 
tion of the First Lord of the Treasury 
to this occurrence. Since the right hon. 
Gentleman had undertaken to reform 
the Procedure of the House, it was to 
be hoped that he would not overlook 
the present illustration of the absolute 
necessity for effective action. 

Mr. O'DONNELL urged that the gist 
of the Question of the hon. Member 
for Wexford had not been answered— 
namely, the charge that while the Go- 
vernment were delaying the trial, the 
principal witnesses for the defence were 
being picked up and lodged in gaol. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonson) said, 
he had forgotten to answer it. So far 
from the charge being true, he had 
given express directions that sufficient 
notice of trial should be given them, 
and that the attendance of all the wit- 
nesses necessary for the defence should 
be provided for. 

Mr. HEALY pointed out that many 
of them had been arrested. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
TRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson): I 
know nothing about that. 

Mr. O’DONNELL gathered that the 
Attorney General for Ireland was only 
an agent in the matter, which was most 
serious, as the people believed the ar- 
rests were made to defeat the defence of 
the prisoners; while some of those in 
gaol at the present moment were pre- 
pared to identify Connell, the informer, 
as the assassin of the young farmer 
Leary near Millstreet. They had those 
arrests of witnesses going on, and the 
trial of the accused men delayed, while 
the source and the spring of the Govern- 
ment case was as foul as it could pos- 
sibly be—namely, that of an assassin 
and an expelled deserter. Yet the At- 
torney General for Ireland wondered at 
their complaining of such proceedings 
while the case was still pending. It was 
not the fault of the Irish Members that 
the case was pending. He must say that 
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when the Attorney General for Ireland 
believed he had cleared the character of 
the Crown Agents who superintended 
the trial of his hon. Friend (Mr. Healy) 
by stating that, as a matter of fact, his 
hon. Friend was not tried by a packed 
jury, while, at the same time, he admitted 
there was no time to provide the packed 
jury, the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman failed to meet the point of his 
hon. Friend’s objections. It was only 
by an accident that his hon. Friend was 
tried by an ordinary jury instead of a 
packed jury. He was confident that the 
Government would look into this mat- 
ter, for nothing could be more detri- 
mental to the cause of law and order 
than the toleration of the circumstances 
that surrounded this case. 

Mr. DALY said, that in the city of 
Cork a very strong distrust had been 
created in the minds of the people, 
owing to the way in which these trials 
were being conducted. Beyond all doubt, 
a great injury had been done by the 
conduct of the Crown prosecutions. He 
would remind the House that it was of 
the first importance that the men now 
standing at the bar of justice and ac- 
cused of serious crimes should get a fair 
and impartial trial. The hon. Member 
proceeded to denounce the action of 
Crown prosecutors in a recent case, 
when 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jonnson) rose 
on a point of Order, and reminded the 
Speaker that the hon. Member was quite 
irrelevant in his observations. 

Mr. DALY, continuing, said, he rose 
to address the House in the interests of 
law and order, and to show how the 
Crown prosecutors had conducted those 
cases. Many men of most reputable 
character in Cork were told to stand 
aside from the jury-box, simply because 
they were known to have Nationalist 
aspirations. As far as regarded the 
informer Connell, he would mention a 
most noticeable case concerning him. 
Connell was a man who was well known 
in his district as one of the persons re- 
ferred to by the late Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and who was de- 
scribed as belonging to the gang of 
‘midnight marauders and village ruf- 
fians” against whom the Protection of 
Person and Property Act was intended ; 
yet the police knew him to be engaged 
in disseminating his pernicious doctrines 
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in Millstreet, and they did not arrest 
him. He believed it to be true, and. 
that it could be proved, that men had 

been arrested in Cork whose statements 
would be most damaging to theCrown in- 

former. The manner in which those pro- 

secutions were being conducted would, 

in his opinion, be the means of provok- 

ing angry feelings, and preventing the. 
restoration of law and order. He sin- 

cerely hoped that the words of the hon. 

Member for Wexford (Mr. Healy) had 

induced the Attorney General for Ire- 

land to warn his subordinates to have a 

little less zeal and more discretion in the 

conduct of those trials. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR also re- 
ferred to the present system of Crown 
prosecutions in Ireland, of which, as the 
rule, English Members knew less than 
they did of the condition of Egypt. The 
other day, in the Queen’s County, there 
occurred a notable instance of the man- 
ner in which those trials were conducted. 
A terrible murder of an old man was 
committed, and the Crown proceeded to 
arrest a number of persons against whom 
they had not one single tittle of evidence. 
Nevertheless, they remanded them from 
Assizes to Assizes, until at last the Judge 
told the prosecution that he would stand 
that thing no longer, and that if the 
Crown could not proceed with the pro- 
secution he would discharge the pri- 
soners. Thereupon the Crown prose- 
cutors produced a most infamous cha- 
racter, who deliberately swore, over and 
over again, that he was standing within a 
short distance of the scene of the murder, 
and saw the five accused men actually com- 
mit the crime. He also feigned ignorance 
of the reward that was offered for infor- 
mation; but it was conclusively proved 
that the witness had grossly perjured 
himself. That was not the only inci- 
dent in the case, for the driver who dis- 
covered the body asserted that he was 
sought by the police to extend his evi- 
dence so as to convict the prisoners, and 
he was even promised by a Sub-Inspec- 
tor of Police a sum of £1,000 if he 
would do so; but he refused, and the 
Crown failed to show that the men were 
guilty. That was the way in which 
guilt was sought to be brought home to 
those five persons. Under these circum- 
stances, it was perfectly impossible that 
the people of Ireland should do other- 
wise than regard the law as their 
enemy. 
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Mr. HEALY, in asking leave to 
withdraw his Motion, said, that he 
should not have intruded a pending 
case upon the attention of the House 
if the case were legitimately pending. 
He was determined, however, to watch 
these proceedings very carefully, if he 
was not arrested himself. 


Question put, and negatived. 


EAST INDIA (EXPENSES OF MILITARY 
EXPEDITION TO EGYPT). 


Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he proposed formally to move his 
Resolution that night relating to the 
charging to the Revenues of India the 
cost of the transport of Indian troops to 
Egypt, with the object of the debate 
being immediately adjourned, the Mo- 
tion be made an Order of the Day, and 
be placed first or second on the list of 
Orders of the Day, or, as his right hon. 
Friend suggested, immediately after the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. That 
would be the most convenient course to 
adopt. 

sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
presumed that those who had Notices of 
opposition to the Resolution would not 
lose their power of bringing them for- 
ward. The only thing to be desired was 
that the Resolution should occupy an 
early place on the Orders, and should 
not be brought forward at an incon- 
venient hour. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the Resolution would come 
within the terms of the Rule exempting 
Money Bills from the operation of the 
Half-past 12 Rule ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that the Resolution woul not come 
within the operation of that Rule, and 
might be brought forward after half- 
past 12 o’clock. 

Mr. O'DONNELL gave Notice that 
to-morrow he would ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty whether he had seen a 
telegram in one of the daily papers 
stating that a body of British troops, on 
the ground of searching for supposed 

lunder, blew up with gunpowder a 

ouse in a village in which a number of 
women and children had taken refuge ; 
and whether such proceedings were ap- 
proved by the Government, or any steps 
would be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of such an outrage ? 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— 2.0 a— 


SUPPLY—FORCES IN THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN (VOTE OF CREDIT). 


[THIRD NIGHT. ] 
Suprity—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
(1.) Question again proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,300,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, beyond the ordinary 
Grants of Parliament, towards defraying the 
Expenses which may be incurred during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1883, 
in strengthening Her Majesty’s Forces in the 
Mediterranean.”’—(M/r. Gladstone.) 


Mr. BOURKE: Sir, at the conclusion 
of the remarks I was permitted to make 
yesterday afternoon I was alluding to 
the despatch of Lord Granville, dated 
November 4th, and I was remarking 
that there was nothing to criticize in 
connection with that despatch, except 
there was no mention contained in it 
of British interests in Egypt. That 
despatch had, at first, a quieting effect ; 
but the assembling of the Chamber of 
Notables shortly after that despatch 
appeared seems to have had a dis- 
quieting tendency upon the French Mi- 
nistry. Attempts were made at this 
time to draw closer the relations between 
the two Governments of England and 
France with a view of action in the 
matter, and the famous Dual Note was 
written by M. Gambetta and accepted 
without hesitation by the British Go- 
vernment. The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs at that time 
was in Paris, engaged in a very laud- 
able, but ill-starred, endeavour to con- 
clude a Commercial Treaty between 
France and England. The making of 
that Treaty was no doubt a matter of 
considerable importance both to England 
and France; and, from a political point 
of view, it was of very great importance 
to the British Government. Whether 
the anxiety of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to conclude that Treaty had or had 
not any effect in their desire to conform 
in every respect to the wishes of the 
French Government in regard to Egypt 
I am, of course, unable to state; but 
there is no doubt that that is the general 
impression both in this country and in 
the diplomatic world. The Dual Note 
was no doubt the turning point of the 
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har od — transactions. It fell like 
a thunderclap upon Egypt and upon the 
whole of Baro a With togerd toEgypt, 
it was looked upon as ignoring alto- 
gether the Sultan’s authority, and it 
treated the Khedive as a puppet in the 
hands of the European Powers; and 
the consequence was that it invoked a 
very strong protest from the Porte. 
I do not think there could be any 
doubt whatever upon the mind of any 
ordinary reader that that Note cer- 
tainly implied material intervention on 
the part of both England and France 
because England and France were 
united, it was said, to oppose the pre- 
tensions of Arabi Bey in Egypt, and 
they declared that the two Powers would 
be found united in preventing those 
pretensions being carried into effect. It 
was looked upon by the Powers as the 
first step to action; and as a first step 
to action on the part of England and 
France it was unanimously rejected by 
the Eastern Powers, as we see by the 
French Yeilow Book. Well, Sir, the 
British Government, through Lord Gran- 
ville, endeavoured to explain away the 
impression that was made upon Europe 
by this Note. I do not think that ex- 
planations generally are of much use in 
a matter of that kind. I think they 
generally leave the question where it 
was, or, if possible, lead to further mis- 
understanding. But when this question 
of explanation was suggested by Lord 
Granville to M. Gambetta, he declined 
altogether to enter into negotiations as 
to the matter of any sort or kind. Of 
course, he gave his reasons for that de- 
cision. He said that any explanation 
would encourage the arrogance of the 
enemies of France. Now, I do not 
know to whom the eminent French Mi- 
nister alluded when he mentioned the 
enemies of France; whether it was some 
of the Powers, or Turkey, it is impos- 
sible to say. But that was a very re- 
markable answer. In the meantime 
there was not one single line from our 
Ambassador at Constantinople in these 
Papers; there is not a single trace to 
be found of any despatch of Lord Duf- 
ferin upon the question of the Dual 
Note, although it is the turning point of 
the whole of the negotiations. The Go- 
vernment have kept back Lord Duf- 
ferin’s opinions upon this vital question. 
It is quite clear that from that moment 
England had lost all her influence with 
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Turkey upon the question. The whole of 
the Mussulman population were alarmed, 
and Mr. Malet suggested that, in the 
serious condition of affairs, the only 
solution of the difficulty was a Com- 
mission from the Porte. That met with 
the same reception at the hands of the 
French Government as all other sug- 
gestions of the same character. They 
refused to allow the Porte to interfere 
in any way. About this time a change 
took place in the Government of France, 
and, at the suggestion of the British 
Government, an appeal was made to all 
the Powers; and from that moment, it 
may be said, that the joint action of 
England and France was at an end. 
After the new Ministry came into Office, 
the Powers generally were made ac- 
quainted with everything that passed, 
except one thing, which I will mention 
hereafter. But there can be no doubt 
that the impression left upon Egypt 
with respect to the Joint Note was still 
more unfortunate as time went on, be- 
cause, although at first it had a bad 
effect in Egypt—the people imagining 
that a holy war against them was going 
to be proclaimed—they felt that, as no- 
thing was to be done under the Joint 
Note, and that as England and France 
were only threatening, they were really 
to be regarded, to use the words of Sir 
William Gregory at that time, as being 
‘nothing more than a pair of blus- 
terers.” Atthis period M. Tissot arrived 
in England as Ambassador from France. 
Everybody who knows M. Tissot is 
aware that he is a most accomplished 
and able diplomatist ; but it will be as 
well for us to remember that, up to this 
time, he had been the French Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, so that he came 
to England permeated with the views of 
M. Gambetta, although representing the 
Ministry of M. Freycinet, and pledged, 
as much as a diplomatist. could be, to 
forward the views of M. Gambetta with 
respect to the non-intervention of Tur- 
key in Egypt, and intervention on the 
part of England and France. Before 
many days elapsed, M. Tissot cailed 
Lord Granville’s attention to the very 
serious state of things which had now 
arisen in Egypt, and he asked Lord 
Granville if any suggestion could come 
from the British Government. Lord 
Granville’s answer to this very import- 
ant communication from France was 
one of the most remarkable, I think, 
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ever made by any English Minister ; 
and I must say that I think there never 
was a more foolish proposition made by 
a Minister. It was made in these 
words— 

‘“‘T then,’’ said Lord Granville, “ said that an 
idea had occurred to me that I should be glad 
if he would mention to M. de Freycinet, but 
simply as a personal suggestion of my own. It 
was that the French and English Governments 
should each send to Egypt some person of finan- 
cial knowledge and experience, who might act 
as advisers to the Agent and Consul General in 
drawing up the details of any proposals for 
settling the future basis of administration.” 
Now, anything more futile I cannot ima- 
gine could be proposed. There was no- 
thing in the financial administration of 
Egypt at that time which required such 
a remedy, and the reception which this 
suggestion met with by the French Go- 
vernment was the only one it could natu- 
rally receive. It is curious to observe 
the irony with which the suggestion was 
treated. It was summed up in one or 
two words by M. de Freycinet in Paris— 

‘*That the suggestion made by the English 
Government would take away the only institu- 
tion left that they look to for keeping anything 
like law and order.’’ 


The next suggestion was made about a 
month after, and it was of a still more 
remarkable kind. It would appear that 
Lord Granville was applied to, whether 
he could suggest anything as to the 
affairs of Egypt, those affairs having 
been going on from bad to worse. After 
stating that affairs were considered by 
Lord Granville to be more gloomy and 
alarming, he says— 

“It would have a great moral effect in Egypt 
if the English and French Governments were 
able to announce to their respective Parliaments 
that not only were they prepared with the con- 
currence of Europe to take a step at once to- 
wards an arrangement with the Egyptian Go- 
vernment, but that they were also agreed as to 
the policy to be pursued in case of matters 
coming to a crisis, which they still hope may be 
averted.”’ 


Now, Sir, what is the proposition ? 
Recollect that we have heard very often 
in this debate that the moral effect likely 
to be produced by the interference of 
Turkey was much to be deprecated. Yet 
this was the proposition— 


“The procedure to be resorted to in case of 
necessity might, in my opinion, consist in asking 
the Sultan to send a General, with full powers 
to restore discipline in the Egyptian Army with 
a well-defined agreement, that he was not to 
exercise those powers in any way without the 
concurrence of an English and a French General 
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who would be associated with him. Care must 
be taken so to frame the arrangement that the 
functions of the three Commissioners should in 
no way detract from the position, or trench upon 
the duties of the French and English Repre- 
sentatives. I thought this plan was not likely 
to meet with objection on the part of the other 
Powers, and it seemed to me to be calculated to 
prevent the necessity of a resort to armed inter- 
vention, which might, perhaps, ultimately be- 
come inevitable, but which, as both Govern- 
ments agreed, presented great difficulties, and 
was open to grave objection in every form.” 
I imagine that no person who knows 
anything at all about the opinions of 
the Sultan, or the views which he, or 
any other person connected with the 
Porte, entertains, would suppose that he 
would do otherwise than scout such a 
proposition as that. The idea of these 
two Generals being sent to Egypt, and 
that the Porte was to give all its in- 
fluence to them—that they were to be 
sent there without any authority, and 
without a single armed man—and that 
the Turkish General was to conform 
in every respect with the opinions of 
the French and English Generals, was 
absurd. The French Government saw 
at once that that was not a proposi- 
tion that could receive support, and 
they treated it in the same way as 
they had treated the previous sugges- 
tion. But affairs grew more gloomy at 
Constantinople, and Consul Cookson and 
Mr. Colvin wrote at that time very serious 
despatches calling attention to the grave 
events which were occurring. Mr. Malet 
reported that— 

“Tt was impossible to regain influence until 
the military supremacy was broken.” 


Another suggestion was now made by 
the English Government. This time they 
seemed to have plucked up their courage, 
and they went so far as to threaten. The 
threat assumed a peculiar character, be- 
cause they threatened that they would 
use a force over which they had no con- 
trol whatever. ‘‘On our part,” said 
Lord Granville to Lord Lyons— 

‘* We were ready to consider, with every wish 
to accede to it, any proposal that might be made 
by M. de Freycinet ; but as regarded any pro- 
posal of my own, I have nothing better tu sug- 
gest than the plan I had already mentioned of 
sending three Military Commissioners, Turkish, 
Englishand French. Under the present urgent 
circumstances, I should have been ready to ac- 
ouas it with a threat of Turkish interven- 

ion. 


After offering every slight it was possible 
to offer to the Turkish Government, the 
British Government supposed that they 
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had the power of offering a threat of 
a ay intervention. Lord Granville 
adds— 


“*T believed that such a threat would be the 
most likely means of preventing the necessity 
for any intervention, and I repeated my wish 
to avoid such intervention, if possible.” 


That threat, of course, was not put into 
execution, because it met with exactly 
the same reception from the French Go- 
vernment as the other two propositions 
from the British Government. At this 
time the French Government seemed 
determined to become more energetic, 
and they proposed to the British Go- 
vernment to send the English Fleet to 
Egypt. That proposal was accepted, of 
course, at once, but no notice whatever 
was given to the Sultan; and the Fleet 
was sent to Egyptian waters, and, con- 
sequently, to Turkish waters, without 
the slightest intimation to the Sultan. 
The consequence was that it met with 
the most energetic protest from the 
Porte; and it must be remembered that 
at that time Lord Dufferin was not even 
allowed to suggest Turkish intervention, 
although the British and French Fleets 
were sent to Alexandria. Things at Cairo 
grew worse and worse. Preparations for 
war were made by Arabi Pasha; insults 
were heaped upon Christians of all kinds, 
and all these events were attributed to 
the policy of the two Powers. It was 
clear then that Arabi was the only power 
in Egypt who had any influence what- 
ever; he was the only power that had 
force at his back, and, notwithstanding 
this, the next proposition that was made 
was even still more absurd than the 
others, because it was proposed to the 
Khedive that he should banish Arabi, 
who was the only man who had any 
power in Egypt. How he was to carry 
out that advice was not stated. Of 
course, the advice itself, when it became 
known, irritated all the partisans of 
Arabi and the whole Military Party, and 
hastened the crisis. At this period there 
was a sharp difference of opinion be- 
tween England and France. Lord Gran- 
ville suggested, as he had done often 
before, that it was desirable to send 
Turkish troops to Egypt. M. Tissot 
spoke of the uselessness of such a pro- 
posal upon that occasion. I think the 
sharpness of the difference between the 
two Governments was extremely remark- 
able, for, certainly, the ‘‘ uselessness of 
the proposal” is not language often 
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employed by one diplomatist towards 
another. I am glad that the hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs is in the House at 
this moment, because I wish to call the 
attention of the House to an answer 
given by him to a Question asked by my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition (Sir Stafford Northcote) on 
the 15th of May. My right hon. Friend 
asked whether the hon. Baronet could 
give any information as to the present 
position of affairs in Egypt; and after 
making a statement similar to that which 
was made by Lord Granville in the 
House of Lords on the same day, the 
hon. Baronet ended his statement by 
saying— 

“In March certain differences manifested 
themselves in the views of the English and 
French Governments; but the divergences 


which then existed are wholly at an end.”— 
[3 Hansard, cclxix. 669.] 


Now, I fail to find in the whole of these 
Papers that the divergences were at 
an end. The hon. Baronet, however, 
immediately added— 


the Mediterranean. 


“During the present month the unconstitu- 
tional steps taken by the Ministers of the 
Khedive resulted in a most critical situation. 
This became the subject of an active inter- 
change of views between Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of the French Re- 
public, with the happy result that the two 
Powers are now in absolute accord as to the 
steps to be taken in view of future eventualities 
which it is now koped may not arise. The 
two Governments feel confident that the course 
agreed upon will meet with the assent of all 
the other Great Powers and of the Porte.” 
—([Ibid.] 

He went on to say in answer to another 
question— 

‘*The Porte had been informed of the steps 
that had been taken. He had already stated 
that the English and French Governments were 
of opinion that the course they had taken would 


meet with the assent of the Turkish Govern- 
mént.”” 


Now, at that moment there was a sharp 
difference between the Porte and our- 
selves. 

Stir CHARLES W. DILKE: What 
I then said was that an agreement had 
been come to in view of future eventuali- 
ties. I said that I was quite sure that 
what had been done would be approved 
by the Porte. 

Mr. BOURKE: Steps were not 
agreed to by the Porte. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: They 
were not known to the Porte at the time. 


( Third Night.) 
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Mr. BOURKE: But the hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the steps taken would 
meet with the assent of the Turkish 
Government. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
it was our opinion that they would. 

Mr. BOURKE: The hon. Gentleman 
said that the English and French Go- 
vernments were of opinion that the 
course taken would meet with the assent 
of the Turkish Government; but that 
course never did meet with the assent of 
the Turkish Government so far as I 
know. In regard to the ships going 
to Egypt, the Sultan was perfectly 
ready to send a ship alone by himself ; 
but he was told he must not do anything 
of the kind, and something more which 
ought also to be considered, and which 
almost amounted to an insult. He was 
actually told that if he sent a ship to 
Alexandria it was likely to be kindly 
received by the ships already there. 
Now, that was a decided insult, seeing 
that the waters were his own. I wonder 
what course we should have taken if we 
had been placed in the same position— 
if we had been told by two Powers that 
our own waters were in their occupation, 
but that we were welcome to send a ship of 
our own which would be kindly received. 
I think we should have considered the 
whole matter a great and gratuitous 
insult. Shortly afterwards a Confer- 
ence was proposed. Now, in the first 
instance, I cannot see that there was any 
necessity for a Conference whatever, be- 
cause at Constantinople the Ambassadors 
of the different Powers are in the habit 
of meeting continually ; and if it was a 
desirable thing that the English and 
French Governments should bring their 
views to the notice of other Powers 
through their Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, it was a perfectly easy mat- 
ter to bring them under such notice 
without any Conference at all. As to 
the meeting of the Conference, it was 
against the will of the Sultan, and it 
added, I think, another gross insult, 
still worse when it was said, as it 
has been in one of the papers, that the 
Sultan ought to be pleased at the com- 
pliment. I am not surprised that the 
proposal was regarded in the light of 
an insult, not only by Turkey, but in 
other quarters as well. The proposal 
to meet in the capital of the Sultan was 
analogous to half-a-dozen gentlemen 
meeting in a private drawing-room with- 
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out the consent of the occupier of the 
house. The first thing the Conference 
did was to propose a military inter- 
vention. After preventing the Sultan 
from exercising his authority, we called 
upon him to exercise that authority to 
put down a military revolt, when it had 
risen to such a crisis that it was very 
dangerous and almost impossible to do 
so without the employment of a very 
large force indeed. The terms were not 
only hard, but insulting; and at that 
time Germany came forward and said 
that she considered the terms offered to 
the Porte in regard to military inter- 
vention as being far too hard. And 
then what did you do? Why, you 
turned round, and, having failed to 
obtain Turkish intervention, you en- 
deavoured to obtain a mandate from 
Europe on behalf of the English and 
French. It is quite clear that the 
Powers had very different views upon 
that question, and they refused to 
grant a mandate for that purpose. They 
declined to make themselves enemies of 
Turkey ; and they did not take the same 
view we had taken of the friendship of 
the Sultan. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to them to remain on good 
terms with the Sultan, and they enter- 
tained different views from those of 
the present Government of this country 
with regard to the friendship of the 
Sultan. In that way I am afraid they 
have shown a very great contrast to the 
policy of the other Powers, a contrast 
which other Powers will endeavour to 
accentuate, and which hereafter may 
have avery prejudicial effect upon Eng- 
land. I believe the justification for 
the bombardment of Alexandria is a 
sound one, and I do not propose to enter 
further into that matter. I believe that 
it can be vindicated on the grounds of 
necessity, self-defence, and International 
Law. Of course, I deplore the policy 
which led to that bombardment, and the 
necessity of that disaster; but I shall 
offer no hostile criticism on the act 
itself. I have nothing to say in regard 
to it upon a diplomatic and international 
point of view. I would wish, at the 
same time, to bear my humble tribute to 
the gallantry of the officers and men en- 
gaged in that action, and I think it 
must have given great satisfaction to 
the House to find that our Fleet was in 
such a perfect state of efficiency. They 
had no mean enemy to contend with, 
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and I think that the Egyptians fought 
with a courage and with a perseverance 
that entitled them to the admiration 
ofall candid and generous men. I have 
stated the points upon which I differ with 
Her Majesty’s Government, and I will 
now sum up in a very few words. I 
think they have made a mistake in 
ignoring the authority of the Sultan, in 
offending the religious feeling of the 
Mahomedan population, both of Egypt 
and of Asia, and in showing, by their 
changing and shifting policy, that they 
were ready to suit that policy to the ephe- 
meral circumstances of another Power 
whenever they were asked to doso. The 
result has been that we have been left 
to act alone as far as Europe is con- 
cerned. We are told that we have the 
good wishes of certain Powers; but 
good wishes are generally accompanied 
by ‘Good bye;” and if we are to 
go to Egypt in conjunction with Turkey, 
I fear very much, after what has 
passed, that we shall not now be able 
to go there with that cordiality which 
is required, and which is necessary 
when military operations are to be carried 
on by two Powers acting in conjunction. 
But, at the same time, I wish to guard 
myself against being in the least degree 
disposed to follow Turkey blindly, or in 
allowing for an instant that there should 
be any change in the relations that exist 
between Turkey and Egypt. I do not 
think it would be for the interests of the 
world, or for the interests of Turkey 
herself, that the relations between Egypt 
and the Sovereign Power should be 
modified. At one time I should have 
been disposed to allow Turkey to go to 
Egypt alone—that is, to go there with 
her moral influence—but I should never 
have allowed her to go alone with an 
army.. Now, of course, the time has 
passed for allowing her to go without 
an armed force at her back. It is ne- 
cessary, if she goes at all, that she 
should go with an army. Such a pro- 
position will require, I think, very 
grave consideration, and it is quite a 
different thing asking Turkey to have 
gone some months ago and asking her 
to go with us now. I should like now 
to say a word or two in respect of those 
who are in favour of non-intervention 
altogether. Independently of the rea- 
sons stated by the hon. Baronet on the 
7th of June—namely, our duty to India, 
the capital we have invested in Egypt, 
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and our Eastern commerce generally—I 
should like to ask those who are in favour 
of non-intervention, if we left Egypt 
to-morrow, do they think the other 
Powers would do the same? Can they 
point out for a moment that free insti- 
tutions would have the slightest possi- 
bility of being instituted in Egypt? Do 
they think the other Powers, if we leave 
Egypt, will be kinder to the Natives than 
we are; and if the other Powers are left 
in Egypt, and we go away, do they think 
those other Powers will employ more Na- 
tives in the administration of the affairs 
of the country? The Committee may 
take it from me that it is the fact, if any 
persons will go over to the offices where 
we have an official establishment, either 
at Cairo or Alexandria, they will find a 
larger number of Egyptian officials em- 
ployed than in any analogous estab- 
lishments belonging to any other Power. 
That is a fact which is notorious, and 
which I have seen myself. It is per- 
fectly certain, therefore, that, as far as 
the rest of Europe was concerned, the 
Natives would suffer rather than benefit 
by our withdrawal. It has been men- 
tioned several times in the course of the 
debate that an agreement has been 
arrived at with France as to the Suez 
Canal. I hope, before the debate closes, 
that we shall have some information 
about that agreement. It is an agree- 
ment of the greatest possible import- 
ance, not only for the present, but for 
the future. I trust the Government will 
tell us exactly what the terms of the 
agreement are as to the protection of the 
Canal. I want to know whether it is a 
permanent or a temporary arrangement, 
and what arrangement has been made 
in detail for the protection of the Canal. 
With regard to the arrangement fur the 
future, I shall defer the observations I 
have to make until I hear what it is. 
The hon. Baronet the Under Secretary of 
State went at some length intothesubject 
of the future government of Egypt. I 
think it is too soon to speak of that ques- 
tion. The first thing we have to do is to 
restore order and reduce the anarchy 
which now prevails. In the meantime, 
I hope we shall apply ourselves with 
energy to the task before us, and that 
we shall not ask ourselves too critically 
who are our allies. I think it is a very 
bad way of obtaining allies to be con- 
tinually asking ourselves who are going 
to be our friends. If we follow a 
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straightforward course, especially when 
we are dealing with an Oriental nation, 
we shall always find that allies will come 
to us with the greatest alacrity, without 
entering into any agreement or stipula- 
tion which may embarrass us in future. 
There is one other reason why I think 
we ought not to hamper ourselves with 
unnecessary alliances. English diplo- 
matists have no special genius for in- 
trigue, and if we embark in courses of 
intrigue we shall certainly be defeated. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) spoke with 
some severity of the intrigues which, he 
said, had been going on between Paris, 
Constantinople, and Arabi Bey; but 
the right hon. Gentleman cannot deny 
that until a short time ago these 
communications were perfectiy legiti- 
mate. In fact, it was the very thing we 
had been asking the Sultan to do. How 
was the Sultan to exert his moral in- 
fluence in putting down disturbances 
without communicating with Arabi Bey ? 
Of course, Dervish Pasha went openly 
from Constantinople to Egypt and put 
himself in communication with Arabi 
Bey. It cannot, then, with any degree 
of justice, be said that these were in- 
trigues. But when the history of these 
events comes to be written, it will be 
found that there were other intrigues 
going on with Arabi Bey which had no 
justification whatever. It is not neces- 
sary to say more on that subject now, 
because I am quite sure that Her 
Majesty’s Government are perfectly 
alive to the fact, and that agents— 
not Turkish agents—have been very 
active in their intrigues with Arabi 
Bey. I hope, also, that Her Majesty’s 
Government, before this debate con- 
cludes, will tell us something about the 
‘‘ Self-Denying’’ Protocol. How do we 
stand with regard to it? I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Childers) 
will be able to tell us. It was made 
upon the understanding that other 
Powers were to co-operate with us. If 
we are to act alone I think it is a matter 
for serious consideration whether that 
‘* Self-Denying ” Protocol should be al- 
lowed to bind us as to its terms any fur- 
ther. I am, as much as any Member of 
this House, in favour of pursuing an un- 
selfish policy in Egypt ; but, at the same 
time, do not let us be hypocritical about 
it, or imagine for a moment that the 
Powers will believe us if we say that 
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our own interests. Having undertaken 
this gigantic work, I hope that we shall 
not stay our hands until it has been 
thoroughly completed. I hope the British 
Government will rely upon British power, 
moral and physical ; and that, if neces- 
sary, they will not hesitate to call forth 
all the power of the nation, and all the 
power of our Indian Possessions as 
well. If they do so, I believe they 
will do much to condone, in the minds 
of those who differ from them, the 
weakness of the past, and if they do 
not, I believe they will add very con- 
siderably to their difficulties. I hope 
they will not think lightly of their duty, 
because the more difficult they think it, 
I am quite sure the more easy it will be 
of accomplishment. So long as they are 
bold and true to British honour and 
British interests, I think I am not pre- 
sumptuous in assuring them that they 
may rely upon the support of the Tory 
Party both in this House and in the 
country. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I do not propose to 
trespass upon the attention of the Com- 
mittee at any length; but it would not 
be right for me, as the Minister who is 
charged with a considerable portion of 
the duties represented by the Vote of 
Credit, not to address some remarks to 
the Committee, and perhaps the present 
would be the most convenient moment. 
We have heard, during this debate, a 
considerable number of very interesting 
and able speeches; but I think I shall be 
doing no injustice to other speakers if I 
allude specially to those of my hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. T. C. Bruce), who sits 
on the other side, and of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), all of whom contributed 
largely to the information that will 
enable us to discuss the question. The 
speech of the Under Secretary of State, 
if he will allow me to say so, in his 
presence, formed a most admirable sum- 
ming up of the history of the question, 
not only of the earlier history, but also 
of the details of what has passed during 
the last six or nine months, with an 
accuracy which has never, I believe, been 
equalled in a statement of so laborious 
and, at thesame time, of so interesting a 
character. The hon. Member for Ports- 
mouth I am sorry not to see in his place ; 
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but he brings to the question extraordi- 
nary knowledge from his position as a 
banker largely interested in the East, 
who knows the whole systems of the 
finance of the Eastern world, and of 
whom it may be said that he pre-emi- 
nently, mores hominum multorum vidit et 
urbes, eontributed to the debate a most 
remarkable amount of knowledge, and 
who put it before us in such a way that, 
in spite of our reading for the last two 
years upon this important English 
question, he told us in the course of his 
speech as much as many of us could 
acquire after many days’ or months’ 
study. It was a most interesting speech, 
and must have contributed much infor- 
mation to the Committee. It was a most 
fair and impartial speech, and although 
my hon. Friend is a good partizan in his 
way, it was without a trace of Party 
feeling ; and I may say of it that, except 
as regards one point in which he differs 
from us in his estimate of the value of 
a French alliance, and the manner of 
dealing with the French Ministers in 
foreign affairs, we might rest upon it a 
great deal of the defence of the conduct 
of the Government. He introduced into 
the debate the consideration of the 
difficulties which have attended the 
question in consequence of recent oc- 
currences at Tunis. No more fair state- 
ment could have been made in many 
respects, and none that could have more 
completely justified the conduct of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The speech, too, 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen), who sits behind 
me, was a speech of which the Com- 
mittee must be proud, as coming from 
one who, not only officially, but per- 
sonally, has been connected with this 
question for some time past, upon whose 
recommendation the late Government 
acted to so large an extent, and whose 
knowledge of the whole question, during 
the time he had connection with the 
financial affairs of Egypt, must be ad- 
mitted to be not only extensive but accu- 
rate. My right hon. Friend may, per- 
haps, be thought to have spoken out 
rather plainly and frankly with respect 
to the right manner of dealing with 
Oriental Powers, and especially as to the 
as ed mode of transacting financial 

usiness. He used strong language, 
which some may say went too far; but 
still he exposed the weak side of our 
transactions with Eastern Powers, and 
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especially with the Porte, and in that 
respect his warning deserves to be taken 
into serious consideration by the House. 
My right hon. Friend struck the very 
keynote of the controversy in which we 
are engaged when he asked hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite, who dis- 
pute the conduct and the line taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government, with which 
horse they proposed to win—do they 
propose to win by attacking Her 
Majesty’s Government because their 
action has isolated them in regard to 
European affairs, or do they propose to 
win on the ground that their line of 
policy has hampered and entangled us 
in alliances with other Powers? I 
watched with great interest the answer 
which would be given to that question 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Mr. Bourke). He 
said—‘* We want to know what you are 
going to do, but we will not tell you 
what your fault has been.” But the 
temptation to argue from the point of 
view which he had adopted was too 
much for the right hon. Gentleman. 
Afterwards, and in a few sentences, he 
said, after some words about the Concert 
of Europe, that he was against sacri- 
ficing the interests of England to the 
Concert of Europe, and that we ought 
to co-operate with France, but ought 
to have told her fairly and broadly that 
we could not follow her policy. I take 
these words of the right hon. Gentleman 
to mean that he thinks our fault has 
been rather that we have been hampered 
by arrangements with other Powers 
than that we suffered in the direction 
of isolation. Taking that as the view 
which he adopts, I should like to ad- 
dress a few words to the Committee to 
show how it was that we were in a posi- 
tion to pursue the line of policy we first 
adopted, and which I think I can show 
we have consistently followed ever since. 
I would like the Committee to consider, 
first, whether we have acted consistently 
with the conditions which were laid 
down when we took Office two years 
ago? On this question of the policy of 
the English Government in the Eastern 
part of the Mediterranean, the despatches 
of 1876 and 1878 show that in this re- 
spect the late Administration arrived at 
an understanding with France which is 
perfectly plain, and appears on the face 
of the Papers presented to Parliament. 
The late Government said to France— 
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‘We claim to do what we like with 
Cyprus, and we leave you to do what 
you like with Tunis. But, with respect 
to Egypt, we agree jointly to use British 
and French influence.” That was the 
step taken by the last Government. 
Well, we inherited that policy in the 
Eastern part of the Mediterranean, and 
we have often done our best loyally to 
act up to it. I do not say that we ap- 
proved of it, or that we disapproved of 
it. We found it the policy of the Go- 
vernment which we succeeded, and we 
worked up to it loyally and faithfully 
and, I think I shall be able to show, 
with success. But, although that may 
be the general outline of the policy of 
his Government, I do not think the right 
hon. Member for King’s Lynn (Mr. 
Bourke) described accurately the situa- 
tion of public affairs in that part of the 
world, and especially in Egypt, when we 
succeeded to the administration of the 
foreign affairs of the country. He said 
we inherited a peaceful policy in Egypt, 
only broken by the first military riot 
which took place a year ago. He said, 
with respect to the last arrangement 
made by Lord Salisbury for the exercise 
of British influence in Egypt, that when 
Lord Salisbury was urged to nominate a 
European Minister he declined, and that 
it was entirely by the action of the 
Khedive that the Minister was appointed, 
and that when the Khedive was dis- 
missed the Control was established. He 
said the Committee would see that Lord 
Salisbury adopted no new policy in 1879, 
and that after the small revolution which 
took place in Cairo we re-established the 
Control on its former footing. But no- 
thing can be more inaccurate than that 
description of what was done in 1878-9. 
The first military riot was not in 1881, 
but in 1879; so that the difficulties with 
the Army began not in 1881, but in 
1879; and that riot, to use Lord Salis- 
bury’s own words, had the effect, by a 
military tumult, in which the officers of 
the Khedive were really the rioters, of 
overthrowing an independent Ministry 
with two European officials attached to 
it. Therefore, the difficulties with the 
Khedive really began, not in 1881, but 
a few months before we took Office. They 
began with the military riot at Cairo. 

Mr. BOURKE: The first riots had no 
connection with this affair. 

Mr. CHILDERS : I have only taken 
up the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
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man. He said the first military riot 
took place in 1881, whereas the first riot 
took place while the late Government 
were in Office. We did not inherit a 
peaceful state of things. The late Go- 
vernment insisted on the abdication or 
the resignation of the Khedive, and the 
revision of the Control, and they re- 
vised the Control on a perfectly diiferent 
system from that which existed before. 
Under the new arrangement there were 
two Controllers, one appointed by us and 
the other by France. They were re- 
movable only by us and France, and 
they were Members of the Khedive’s 
Ministry. So that, the old arrangement 
having been revised, a new system of 
Control was established, under which 
the two Controllers General were nomi- 
nees of the Governments of England and 
France, and could not be removed ex- 
cept by the act of those two Govern- 
ments. The words in the Papers are 
“removable by them.” I do not now 
raise the question whether that was a 
good arrangement or not; but it was an 
entire change ; and what I want to show 
is that the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the late Government left 
everything in a peaceful condition is not 
strictly accurate, because a short time 
before there had been a serious military 
riot which led to the upsetting of the 
Government, and a new Control was 
established which was placed upon an en- 
tirely different footing. There is no doubt 
that the new arrangement, however good 
it might have been, was full of danger. 
What happened? Well, asI have said, 
we worked strictly upon the lines laid 
down by our Predecessors. A very few 
months after we took Office another 
military riot took place in February, 
1881, not arising from any act of ours; 
and there was a third in September. 
Therefore, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man says the late Government left Egypt 
peaceful, we might just as well say we 
left Turkey peaceful in 1874, and then 
objected to the conduct of the late 
Government, because in 1875 and 1876, 
not in consequence of any act of theirs, 
a large portion of Turkey was found to 
be in a state of incendiarism. So far as 
the allegation goes, that there were satis- 
factory arrangements with the Khedive, 
which we, by some act of ours, upset, 
it cannot for one moment be substan- 
tiated. The fact is that whatever may 
have been the intention of the arrange- 
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ment of 1875, it contained elements of 
great danger ; and, without our touching 
them, those elements within a few 
months after our accession to Office led 
to the trouble which has now been brought 
upon us. Having inherited that state 
of things, and that policy, what were 
our efforts in the furtherance of order 
and good government in Egypt? In the 
first place, our endeavour was to carry 
out that joint political influence of France 
and England which had been established 
by our Predecessors, and, in my humble 
judgment, wisely established. We en- 
deavoured to do so with the good feel- 
ing and the goodwill of the Powers. 
We endeavoured, in all that followed, 
to use to the utmost, I will not say the 
moral influence, but the material influ- 
ence oftheSovereign Power; andourgreat 
anxiety has been throughout all these 
troubles, while favouring National ob- 
jects in Egypt, to get rid of the military 
usurpation which has been destroying 
the happiness and progress of the 
country, and to doso on the lines and 
principles I have described. We have 
kept these objects steadily in view, and 
when hon. or right hon. Gentlemen 
complain that in this respect we went a 
little too far in the direction of obtain- 
ing the concurrence of France, or in the 
direction of obtaining the Concert of 
Europe, or that we pressed too much 
or too little upon the Porte the duty of 
exercising its own rights and its own 
duty—I say, however much you may 
criticize in detail one act or another act, 
and say that one was too soon and another 
too late, I think I may refer, in answer 
to what my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) has said— 
for he has pointed out that what you 
ought to look to is not this step or that 
step, this detail or that detail, but to 
our acts as a whole—that the position 
was an extremely difficult one, and that 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment was necessarily directed to the 
attainment of two or three great objects. 
I believe in the end, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of the transactions in which we 
have been engaged, and in spite of the 
weakness of the French Government, 
which has delayed us so much, it will 
be seen that we have kept steadily in 
view our object, and have never flinched 
from it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Stafford 
Northcote) says we have been dawdling. 
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That is the charge he brought against 


us in his speech. If he means by 
dawdling not being over hasty in plung- 
ing into the first difficulty that presented 
itself to us, I admit the justice of the 
charge. If, on the other hand, he means 
that we have unnecessarily delayed, I 
say that it is not so—we have not 
dawdled, but we entered with pru- 
dence into negotiations, in order to 
bring them to a successful result. I 
venture to say that if we had adopted 
a different course we should have 
had serious difficulties with France, and 
we should not have been proceeding 
now with the goodwill of Europe. In 
all probability we should have run the 
risk of a serious war. As it is, I think 
it is plain that Europe is now satisfied 
that we have no selfish object in the 
course we have taken or in the military 
operations for which we ask the sanc- 
tion of the Committee. On this point it 
is necessary that we should be very 
clear, and I think it would be much to 
be regretted if Europe suspected that 
we, for instance, were seeking the sole 
Protectorate in Egypt. Our object is 
entirely of an unselfish character, keep- 
ing clearly in view the maintenance and 
protection of our interests, and the in- 
terests of other civilized countries. We 
desire order and good government in 
Egypt, and we desire this both for the 
advantage of England and that of the 
whole world. We hope to succeed in 
bringing about this—that Egypt shall 
cease to be a Military Power, except in 
respect to such forces as it may be ne- 
cessary to maintain in order to protect 
herself from the incursions of her 
Southern neighbours. But it must be 
remembered that Egypt is the great 
highway between this country and the 
East, and that our interest in that high- 
way is at least four times as great as those 
of all the other nations together; and if 
we clearly show the world that we are 
unselfish with respect to the administra- 
tion in the future of Egypt, and have no 
wish to obtain any Protectorate over 
her, I think it will not be unreasonable 
when, by force of arms, we shall have 
made Egypt cease to be a Military 
Power that we should have the most 
honourable part in the settlement of 
Egyptian affairs. Sir, I shall not dwell 
at greater length upon this pers of the 
subject ; but I think it will be expected 
from me, after these general declarations 
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as to the objects we have had, and 
those which we still have, if I say a few 
words with reference to the more strictly 
military questions which are involved in 
the Vote of Credit, so far as the opera- 
tions of the War are concerned. I will 
not, in the first place, repeat the argu- 
ments which have been put with such 
remarkable force by my hon. Friend the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs as to why we should not have 
sooner engaged in these operations ; but 
there are one or two points connected 
with that subject which I should like to 
make quite clear to the Committee after 
what passed in the previous stages of 
the debate, and especially on the first 
day. Now, I was pressed somewhat 
unreasonably on that occasion with re- 
spect to an answer which I had given 
some days before, in reply to a Question 
put by the noble Lord opposite about 
the employment of a certain Major 
Tulloch, and the advice which he was 
supposed to have given to Admiral 
Seymour. The noble Lord, and I think 
one hon. Member from Ireland, pressed 
the Question home to me to an extent 
which I confess made me doubt whether 
I was wise in refusing to state what I 
said I ought not to state. My noble 
Friend asked whether, referring to the 
statement in Zhe Times, which used 
Major Tulloch’s name, he had advised 
with the view to avoiding the perpetra- 
tion of atrocities, that there should be a 
force to land when the bombardment 
took place. Well, Sir, the Question 
having been urged, I thought it would 
be a simple and natural course to send 
this telegram to Admiral Seymour— 
“Did Major Tulloch warn you against 
bombardment without landing troops?” 
I did not say anything more than that, 
except that I asked for a reply at once, 
and the answer which Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour sent us was—‘‘ No; decidedly 
not.” I think that answer puts an end 
to the story about Major Tulloch. An- 
other detail has been alluded to, with 
respect to the movements of the Army, 
which requires some explanation. Three 
charges have been made both in and out 
of the House, with the object of show- 
ing stupidity on the part of those who 
managed military affairs. One of these, 
relating to the arrival of the Marines at 
Alexandria without ammunition, has 
been conclusively disposed of by the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty. With regard 
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to the second charge, that the Orontes 
arrived at Alexandria empty, it has been 
shown that she did not go there at all. 
A third charge is that a battery of Artil- 
lery had been landed without horses. 
This last charge is quite true. A bat- 
tery of Artillery from Malta was landed 
without horses. They could not have 
been landed with horses, because they 
had none. In other words, they were 
Garrison Artillery. As a matter of fact we 
have no Field Artillery either at Gibral- 
tar or Malta; and when it was necessary to 
send troops to Alexandria, we despatched 
a battery of Garrison Artillery, armed 
with four 40-pounder guns, and these 
guns have done extremely good service. 
This, I think, disposes of the last ques- 
tion as to the stupidity of the Govern- 
ment in small points of detail. But I 
think it will be expected that I should 
give the Committee some information 
on questions connected with the strength 
of this Expedition. These are already 
subjects of inquiry proposed to be ad- 
dressed to me by hon. Members. Never- 
theless, I think it would be more satis- 
factory for me to make a statement with 
reference to them on the present occasion. 
I want the Committee clearly to bear in 
mind the difficulties that have been 
found to exist on previous occasions in 
sending out with despatch forces satis- 
factory in point of numbers and other 
conditions. On the present occasion we 
have been able to send out such a force 
in a manner which has, I believe, on 
the whole, proved acceptable to Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House. It will 
be in the recollection of the Committee 
that last year I proposed a somewhat 
different method of organization for our 
regiments; and the basis of that pro- 
posal was that, instead of our regiments 
being exactly of the same strength, we 
should raise the regiments at the top of 
the rota to the strength of about 1,015 
men, and that those regiments should 
be liable to be treated in the same way 
as other regiments in reference to service 
abroad. I said I hoped we should bein 
a position to send out, when necessary, 
the First Army Corps in such a condi- 
tion that volunteers from other regi- 
ments would not be required to complete 
its strength. That, to a great extent, we 
have been able to do. Of course, in 
raising the strength of regiments from 
600 to, say, 1,000 men, this additional 
strength must be made up by volunteers 
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from other regiments, or recruits. But 
we had so arranged, if we had not had 
the present disturbances, that the regi- 
ments at the top of the rota would have 
been in a thoroughly prepared state for 
war—that is to say, that they might have 
gone out without receiving assistance by 
drafts from other regiments, or by drafts 
from the Reserve. We have not, of 
course, had time to complete that 
arrangement; but we have been able 
to send out the whole of the First Army 
Corps, consisting partly of home bat- 
talions, and partly of battalions from 
the Mediterranean Stations, brought up 
to their full strength in almost every 
case by men of the Reserve belonging 
to the respective regiments. At the 
same time, we have called out about 
10,000 men of the Reserve, 2,000 or 
8,000 of whom will form a reserve in 
our Mediterranean Colonies, available 
to go on service immediately, and the 
remainder will be drafted to regiments 
at home, so as to strengthen the force 
left behind in the Mother Country. I 
wish these arrangements to be clearly 
understood, because there seems to be 
still an impression abroad that we have 
not been able to dispense with the old 
system of getting volunteers from other 
regiments. But we have been able to 
do this; we have carried out the plan in 
which our Predecessors in Office took so 
great a share, although, on this account, 
we do not claim for ourselves any parti- 
cular merit. With the exception of rais- 
ing the strength of certain regiments, to 
which I have referred, to 1,015 men, all 
that we have done is simply to carry out 
the plan initiated by our Predecessors. 
I think the Committee will rest satisfied 
with this—that whatever faults there may 
be in connection with the system, before 
long, so far as the organization of regi- 
ments goes, they will be put on a proper 
footing. We shall be able to send out 
a force which, with the Indian troops, 
will amount to 30,000, leaving out the 
20,000 Reserve men, who can be called 
to the Colours. It is evidence of the 
gradual progress of reform that we have 
been able to effect this, and I think the 
Committee and the country ought to be 
congratulated upon it. I should like 
now to explain the arrangements we 
have made to secure the health of our 
soldiers. We are entering upon a cam- 
paign in a country not necessarily un- 
healthy, but one in which sanitary 
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arrangements ought to be carefully 
studied, and I think those who are re- 
sponsible have devoted themselves to 
this subject with great zeal and great 
success. My right hon. Friend be- 
hind me will, perhaps, excuse me 
for being as clear on this point as I al- 
ways wish to be on economical questions 
of this kind; but we have come to the 
conclusion that one of the first instruc- 
tions ought to be that while extravagance 
should be avoided, there could be no 
worse form of economy than starving 
the sanitary arrangements. I am able, 
then, to inform the Committee that two 
hospital ships have been provided, and 
that we are sending out 800 men of the 
Army Hospital Corps, together with a 
very large staff of doctors. Amongst 
other arrangements for securing the 
health of our men, I may mention that 
special measures have been taken for 
preserving them from a peculiar form of 
ophthalmia, to which Europeans are 
very liable in Egypt. I have also been 
asked to state that we are sending out a 
body of nurses, both to the hospitals 
and depéts ; and in other respects—with 
regard to which I shall always be happy 
to satisfy any hon. Member—we are 
taking every possible precaution against 
the sanitary dangers of Egypt. We 
have, for instance, set at rest any pos- 
sible doubt as to the supply of water by 
adopting what appears to be a most per- 
fect system. With respect to clothing, 
we have studied with great care the con- 
ditions of service in the climate of Egypt, 
and I believe we have satisfied every 
requirement under this head. With 
regard to tenting. It is necessary that 
the tents employed should be different 
from those ordinarily in use, and it is 
now some weeks since the needful ar- 
rangements in this department were set 
on foot. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Will the 
tents be double ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: They will be 
double—marquees and hospital tents. 
We have also provided means of trans- 
port that I believe will be sufficient for 
all purposes, and respecting which I 
shall be happy to give any information 
that is desirable later on. I may men- 
tion that this subject very closely occu- 
pied myself and Colleagues during a 
period of four or five weeks before the 
other arrangements were made. I will 
now say a few words as to the amount 
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of the Vote. My right hon. Friend 
opposite asks me whether we have taken 
a sufficient amount of money; and the 
suggestion is that we have not provided 
for the full time the war is likely to 
last; and that we may have to come to 
Parliament for further supplies. The 
length of the campaign is, of course, 
a matter of great doubt; but after 
studying the circumstances which are 
likely to influence its duration, and after 
consulting the responsible officers, par- 
ticularly Sir Garnet Wolseley, we are 
satisfied that prudence, based on proba- 
bility, only requires that we should ask 
for the sum of £900,000 for Army pur- 
poses connected with this Expedition on 
the assumption that the operations will 
be concluded within two months. If, 
however, the war were unfortunately to 
drag on for a longer time, we should 
then, doubtless, have again to apply to 
Parliament. I am not one of those who 
think that the best way of dealing with 
these matters is to ask for a sum far in 
excess of the probable requirements, 
and then to say you will repay the sur- 
plus. The fittest way, in my opinion, 
is to make the best estimate you can of 
what is likely to be required, and 
frankly to communicate it to Parliament. 
Then, if the estimate is exceeded, I be- 
lieve Parliament will more readily grant 
the further sum required than if an un- 
necessarily large demand had been 
made at first. The noble Lord asked 
me a question with respect to vacancies 
at the War Office owing to the absence 
of certain officers engaged in the cam- 
paign. Assuming that the campaign 
only lasts for three months, that is a 
period which dges not exceed the term 
of leave often taken by officers at the 
War Office in the ordinary course of 
business. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s place 
will be filled during these three months 
by a distinguished general officer. The 
work of Sir John Adye has also been 
similarly arranged for, and the de- 
partments being exceptionally strong, 
owing to the good selection which we 
found when we came into Office, I think 
it possible to carry out the business 
which has to be transacted without im- 
porting into them other officers. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT: 
The Intelligence Department ? 

Mr. CHILDERS: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member refers to Sir Archibald 
Alison. I told the House that we did 
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not intend to employ two general officers, 
and it would, therefore, be quite absurd 
now to appoint a fresh head of the In- 
telligence Department. At this point 
I should like, if the Committee will 
allow me, to say a word on a matter 
which the War Office and the Admiralty 
consider to be of great national import- 
ance in connection with an expedition 
of this kind. I would appeal to the 
Press, through this House, to be cautious 
as to what it discloses in relation to 
matters connected with the campaign. 
During the campaign in the Transvaal 
I made a similar appeal, and it was, I 
confess, fairly femmoutied to. But I al- 
ready notice in the reports which arrive 
from the correspondents of newspapers— 
newspapers not alone of smallcirculation, 
but those of the first standing also—a 
want of caution in the indication of 
operations which, considering howrapidly 
the telegraph carries back anything 
that appears in the Press here, cannot 
but be attended with bad results. I 
trust, therefore, that those who are re- 
sponsible for the management of news- 
papers will exercise due discretion with 
regard to the reports I have alluded to ; 
I hope they will be careful to excise 
from them eyery statement that even in 
a small degree indicates the intentions 
of military commanders, and thereby 
interferes with what they are contem- 
plating for the public advantage. I will 
add that I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to the presence of newspaper cor- 
respondents at the seat of war. On the 
contrary, I think their presence there a 
good thing, amongst other reasons, be- 
cause it is likely to have a good effect 
upon the officers responsible for the con- . 
duct of the war; and, therefore, we shall 
on this occasion make arrangements 
similar to those which were made on 
past occasions under which correspond- 
ents of newspapers will be allowed to 
accompany the Army in the field, but 
with the necessary restrictions as to 
the conveyance to tlieir journals. of the 
injurious information to which I have 
alluded. Although no man detests war 
more than I do, yet when it becomes 
necessary to resort to it I sincerely be- 
lieve that its miseries are not lessened 
by it being sluggishly carried on. On 
the other hand, the greatest mistake we 
could commit in connection with the un- 
dertaking we have now embarked in 
would be to send out our troops precipi- 
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tately without properarrangements being 
made as regards stores and other mat- 
ters, which in every war are quite as im- 

- portant as the fighting men. To those 
who have criticized the Government 
for not having been quicker, I reply 
that we shall do the work more 
thoroughly by doing it more deliberately. 
I owe my thanks both to the officials of 
the War Office and the India Office for 
the skill with which they have carried 
out the preparations for the Expedition. 
With very little excitement and very 
little notice, we have collected in a few 
days a force of 30,000 in addition to the 
force in the Mediterranean ; and I have 
the fullest confidence in the General who 
is to command and the officers who will 
be associated with him, as well as in the 
gallantry of the British soldier, which 
causes me to believe that they will 
thoroughly rise to the height of the 
great task they have before them. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, that 
everyone would agree with the conclud- 
ing words of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War. He did not propose to follow the 
great speakers who had exhausted the 
subject financially, morally, immorally, 
historically, diplomatically, and in every 
conceivable way; he rather should con- 
fine his observations to that portion of 
the subject which had been dealt with 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He be- 
lieved that every impartial man who had 
looked into the Blue Books must have 
come to the conclusion that throughout 
these transactions, to put it in the fewest 
possible words, procrastination had been 
mixed with hesitation and supplemented 
by vacillation. He believed Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had been more 
or less the dupes of the Turk as 
well as the humble followers of France, 
and that, like Mr. Micawber, ‘‘ they 
had been waiting for something to 
turn up.” He assured the right hon. 
Gentleman that he had not risen for 
the purpose of carrying on a disagree- 
able controversy, or casting reflections 
upon Gentlemen on the opposite Benches; 
but this was a time when, before all 
things, Members ought to recollect that 
they were Englishmen, and that they 
were bound, as far as they were 
able, to support the Government, how- 
ever strongly they might feel — and 
he confessed he did feel it — that 
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bloodshed attending it, might have 
been avoided. But he would pass on to 
the present and future of the military 
situation. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
quite apprehended the point which hon. 
Members on that side of the House 
had urged. Their point was that the Ad- 
miral ought to have had a sufficient force 
at his command for any purposes that 
he might have thought it desirable to 
carry out in connection with the bom- 
bardment which had taken place. Now, 
he had heard it stated by those who 
knew Egypt well that a small force of 
5,000 men might have landed without 
difficulty upon the peninsula which ran 
between the two lakes, and on which 
the railway was carried. If these 5,000 
men had been landed at the time the 
bombardment was taking place, it was 
considered that the Egyptian Army, 
thoroughly demoralized by the great 
loss of officers and men, would have 
been caught, as it were, in a trap; and 
that, had the isthmus been properly de- 
fended, they would have been compelled 
to surrender. He did not intend to put 
forward that view authoritatively, not- 
withstanding that it was the view taken 
in military quarters, and had, as he be- 
lieved, been advocated by Dervish Pasha 
himself. Of course, it was necessary to 
the success of that plan that the Admi- 
ral should have had the necessary force 
at his command. But that was not the 
ease. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, in the course of his 
speech, said it would be a gross insult 
to the Conference which was sitting had 
this landing taken place. But he would 
like to know how it could be a greater in- 
sult to the Conference toland troopsat the 
time of the bombardment, than to land 
them five or six days afterwards, when 
the Conference was still sitting? If 
troops could be landed after the bom- 
bardment they could surely have been 
landed at the time it was taking place. 
He could not, for the life of him, see 
that the Conference could have resented 
this, judging from their subsequent 
action ; nor had he heard that any kind 
of protest had been made against the 
landing of our troops, or against our 
holding Alexandria during the time we 
had been in possession of the city. How- 
ever, the subject was an unpleasant one, 
and he had no intention of pursuing it. 
As the result of all that had happened, 
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we were about to enter upon an Egyp- 
tian campaign at the very worst season 
of the year. It was almost impossible 
that the force we were about to despatch 
in the course of a week or 10 days 
should arrive before the beginning of 
September. Now, it seemed to him, 
notwithstanding what had fallen from 
the Secretary of State for War, that the 
Government, throughout these transac- 
tions, in consequence of their policy of 
procrastination, hesitation, and vacilla- 
tion, had been in very considerable 
doubt as to the course which they should 
adopt. First of all, notwithstanding 
the existence of that lately-constituted 
and most able Department—the Intelli- 
gence Department—it did not seem that 
the Government were in possession of 
sufficient knowledge as to the climate, 
diseases, means of communication in 
Egypt, or even of the class of troops 
best fitted to serve there. Considering 
that these Egyptian difficulties had ex- 
tended over the last year and a-half, 
the Intelligence Department must have 
been aware that there would shortly be 
a campaign in Egypt, and that the Go- 
vernment would require exact informa- 
tion as to the best time of the year for 
undertaking it, the proportions of White 
and Black troops that should compose 
the forces, and other matters, such as 
the means of transport, about which 
there seemed to be a great amount of 
uncertainty at the present moment. It 
was understood that the Life Guards 
were sent out without horses, and that 
in all probability they would have to be 
mounted on donkeys. He had asked 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
there was any truth in the report that 
the War Office had bought 5,000 mules 
in the South of Europe, and the reply 
was that there was no foundation what- 
ever in the rumour. When he heard 
that he was exceedingly sorry, because 
he could see that his right hon. Friend 
had not really calculated what was likely 
to take place. The purchase of mules 
was a most essential matter. It was 
only horses of a certain kind that could 
live in Egypt ; and, therefore, if the Life 
Guards, or any considerable body of 
troops, were despatched to that country, 
it was most necessary that a sufficient 
number of mules should be at hand. 
The right hon. Gentleman now said 
that 500 mules had been bought for the 
present, and that the War Office could 
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lay their hands on the rest; but when 
the question was asked in the House he 
said there was no foundation for the 
rumour that a purchase had taken place. 
It was an extraordinary thing that the 
Orontes should have arrived without 
troops, and the Zamar without ammuni- 
tion. He hoped they were not about to 
repeat the story of the great disaster 
which happened in the Crimea. It was 
perfectly true that a great deal had taken 
place since then in the way of thoroughly 
reforming our Departments, inside and 
outside the War Office; and he hoped 
aud believed that such a calamity as 
occurred in the Crimea was, at the pre- 
sent time, impossible. But, having re- 
gard to what had taken place politically 
and diplomatically, the want of prepa- 
ration, and the waiting on Providence 
for what might happen on the part of 
the Government, he confessed he was 
very nervous when he read the story of 
the Orontes and the Zamar. The state- 
ment of his right hon. Friend had, how- 
ever, re-assured him. His right hon. 
Friend had the great faculty of paint- 
ing everything couleur de rose, and far 
be it from him to throw a darker shade 
upon the picture he had presented to 
the Committee. But he thought it right 
to ask the Government if they had cal- 
culated all the difficulties with which 
they would have to contend? He had 
cut from a newspaper a paragraph, 
which described what the state of the 
country would be, a month hence, in 
these words— 


‘* It is well that the people at home should 
recognize the importance of rapid action in 
Egypt. The Nile will soon be up, and all the 
ground will be flooded; then comes the period 
of falling water, with universal mud and chance 
of fever. We ought to be already on the march 
to avoid the consequences of September.” 


the Mediterranean. 


The expedition to Egypt under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie, in 1801, consisted 
of 13,000 or 14,000 European troops. 
A very good reason existed for sending 
out White troops on that occasion— 
namely, that they had to fight European 
troops ; but we did not send them outin 
September, we sent them in March, and 
the whole affair was over before the 
rising of the Nile took place; and, con- 
sequently, there was nothing to be looked 
to like this state of universal mud and 
the chance of fever. Now, he would 
like to know from his right hon. Friend, 
who was surrounded by the best mili- 
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tary advisers, what would be the posi- 
tion of the English troops, supposing 
there should be a great inundation of 
the Nile, and that Arabi Pasha proved 
himself a greater commander than we 
took him to be. How would it be pos- 
sible for us to move a man from Alex- 
andria? If the country were flooded, 
we should have 24,000 men cooped up 
in the city, sweltering under a hot sun, 
attacked by fever, and a prey to ennui. 
The probable result of this would be 
great discontent and a large amount of 
crime, and the troops would either have 
to be re-embarked, or recourse would 
have to be necessary to the punishment 
of death, because, as flogging had been 
abolished, it would, under the circum- 
stances he had described, be otherwise 
impossible to maintain discipline. This 
was probably a matter which his right 
hon.Friend had taken into consideration. 
They had received an account the other 
day that some of our soldiers had looted 
a Palace belonging to the Khedive. 
The story had no foundation; but, sup- 
posing it had been true, the men could 
not have been imprisoned. They must 
have been shot, and the consequence 
would be the stirring up of a great 
amount of public opinion against the 
Government. He was glad to hear 
from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) that 
we were, on the whole, on good terms 
with the European Powers, a fact which 
he had previously doubted. They were 
told that the alliance with France, if it 
was not cordial, was not otherwise, and 
that it was possible that they would have 
the French as helpers and co-operators 
in the field; but it was a matter of re- 
gret that since that statement was made 
there had been a report that the Vote 
for the French Naval Demonstration 
would not be acceded to by the Cham- 
bers. If that were true, it seemed to him 
clear that we should have to go single- 
handed into this great and unfortunate 
contest. Again, if we were to judge 
from the organs of public opinion in 
Italy, the attitude of that country was 
anything but friendly at this moment. 
He made this remark, however, without 
having read the diplomatic despatches 
upon that point. Then we had Turkey 
diplomatizing. He need not ask what 
the support of Turkey, morally or 
otherwise, was worth, because the 
Prime Minister had constantly told 
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them that he had no confidence in 
Turkey. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: When did I say 
that ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Inthe Mid 
Lothian speeches. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Quote them. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: It was well 
known that the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious to drive the Turks, bag and 
baggage, out of Europe, a phrase which 
he afterwards explained as referring to 
the Turkish officials. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have asked 
the noble Lord to quote that passage 
from my speech. He has entirely mis- 
stated what I said. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Turkey 
was diplomatizing at the moment; but 
the Prime Minister had so poor an 
a of Turkey, that that did not 
signify. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I did not say so. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he had 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say so. He would, however, pass the 
matter over. His object was only to 
show that we were not at all certain at 
that moment of the actual support of 
any single European Power. There 
might be a general feeling that it was 
a very good thing that England, at this 
moment, should put her hand out and 
take the chestnuts out of the fire. He 
dared say that was so; indeed, he had 
no doubt of it, and that we should only 
get that kind of moral support. As far 
as material support was concerned, there 
was very little chance of it—not that he 
cared particularly for material support— 
and he would tell the Committee why. 
He had had the honour of serving 
during the last part of the Crimean 
War, and he knew very well that the 
feeling of the English officers and men 
at that time was not in accord with that 
of the French and Sardinians. He re- 
collected a certain passage in Mr. King- 
lake’s work, Zhe Invasion of the Crimea, 
with regard to Lord Raglan and Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud after the Battle of the 
Alma. Mr. Kinglake stated, in so 
many words, that had Marshal St. 
Arnaud given that support to Lord 
Raglan which Lord Raglan had a right 
to expect, the Allied Forces, immediately 
after the Battle of the Alma, would have 
marched directly upon Sebastopol, and, 
in all probability, the conclusion of the 
war would have been brought about 
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very much earlier than it actually was. 
Lord Raglan, with that admirable tact 
and that perfect knowledge of men 
which he possessed, did not make this in 
any way a personal complaint; but he 
(Lord Eustace Cecil) knew, from infor- 
mation he had received, that Lord Rag- 
lan felt the matter very keenly. He 
knew, also, that after the Battle of 
Inkermann there was a considerable 
amount of ill-feeling between the two 
Armies, because the French, whether 
rightly or wrongly, did not support their 
Allies as cordially and as completely as 
it was thought they ought to have done. 
He had no wish to go back upon these 
old stories, or to make any insinuation 
against the French; but it was neces- 
sary, for the sake of his argument, to 
say that there was a feeling, after the 
Battleof Inkermann, that the French had 
not come up in support of the English 
troops as they had aright todo. ‘That 
was the result of having allied nations 
with Armies working in the field to- 
gether ; and he believed it was the feel- 
ing of every officer who served in the 
Crimea that if ever we were called upon 
to take the field again he would prefer, 
if possible, to serve alone. He had, 
therefore, no regret, in a military point 
of view, that we were going to under- 
take this expedition to Egypt single- 
handed. We should be more likely to 
take the chestnuts out of the fire satis- 
factorily to ourselves, and we should not 
be subjected to the jealous or carping 
criticisms of our neighbours. Whatever 
might become of Egypt we should have 
to bear the brunt of the battle, and 
we should have the right hereafter of 
settling the affairs of that nation. He 
desired to say one word as to the troops 
whom it was proposed to send out. He 
had alluded to the Life Guards; he did 
not know why they should be sent out, 
except for the attack which had been 
made upon them by an hon. Member. 
He had no wish to say anything deroga- 
tory of those gallant troops. He knew 
that they did good service at Waterloo, 
and he was satisfied that they would do 
good service in Egypt; but he confessed 
he did not understand why men 6 feet 
2 inches high should be sent out without 
their horses, for the only purpose, as 
far as he could understand, of riding 
Egyptian donkeys. 

Sr ARTHUR HAYTER remarked, 
that the Life Guards, like any other 
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Cavalry, would go out with their 
horses. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he was 
very sorry to hear it. In that case, it 
was much to be feared that very few of 
the animals would ever come back again. 
What he wanted to know was, why Her 
Majesty’s Government were going to 
send out to Egypt this enormous force 
of 24,000 men, seeing that at the 
Battle of the Alma, when we were fight- 
ing the whole of the Russian Empire, 
we had only 27,000 men. Was it known 
that we never sent so large a force out 
before, since the days of the Crimea and 
the Peninsula? And why we should send 
out a force of that nature, for the pur- 
pose of fighting some 10,000 demoralized 
Egyptians, he could not for the life of 
him understand. The only way in 
which he could understand the matter 
was this—that the Government wanted 
to occupy the country afterwards. If 
that were so, he warned them that their 
occupation would prove to be a very 
costly affair; and after the country had 
been inundated, and they had had the 
horrible months they had been talking 
of, he should like to know how many of 
their Army and of their black horses 
would ever come back again ? It seemed 
to him that, if ordinary common sense 
were used in the matter, they might 
send out a certain number of White 
troops; that would be all well and 
good; but the large number of the forces 
ought to be Native troops from India, 
who were far better fitted to endure the 
climate, and who would be far less 
costly. The only reason he could un- 
derstand why these Native troops had 
not been sent to Egypt was that there 
were very few to send. And why were 
there few to send? It was because the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Hartington), 
whom he did not see in his place at that 
moment—and there were very few who 
entertained the opinion of the noble 
Lord now—it was because the noble 
Lord had been steadily reducing the 
Native Army for the last year or a year 
and a-half. It might have been sup- 
posed that as this Egyptian Question had 
now been going on for about the same 
period, affecting, as it did directly, the 
great Empire of India, and leading, 
perhaps, to a general European war, 
the reduction of the Indian Army would 
have been about the last thing the Go- 
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vernment of India would have thought 
of entertaining. Nevertheless, he under- 
stood that a reduction had taken place 
of about 9,000 or 10,000 men. Those 
9,000 or 10,000 men were seasoned sol- 
diers, whose services would have been of 
the greatest advantage to Her Majesty’s 
Government at thismoment. Through 
having taken this course they were now 
compelled to send out some 24,000 men 
from among the best troops we had; and 
there was a chance, when they reached 
Egypt, of finding themselves cooped up 
in Alexandria, and, instead of being 
food for powder, becoming food for worms. 
He desired now to say a word or two 
in regard to the question of expense. 
The question of expense was not a 
matter that could be passed over. In 
January, 1854, Lord Aberdeen, being 
then Prime Minister, moved in the 
House of Lords for a Vote of Credit for 
£3,000,000, and it was then supposed 
that the Guards would go to Malta and 
come back again with return tickets. 
But they all knew that a serious and 
costly war followed, and in the month 
of December of the same year Parlia- 
ment had to assemble. The war itself 
lasted for a year or a year and a-half, 
and, instead of costing £3,000,000, the 
country had, in the end, to pay some- 
thing like £100,000,000. The next ex- 
pedition of a considerable character was 
that to Abyssinia. The Government 
asked for that Abyssinian Expedition 
£2,000,000, and proposed to send out 
10,000 men. The whole Estimate of the 
cost of the war was £3,500,000. The Esti- 
mate was moved by right hon. Gentlemen 
who agreed with him in politics; and they 
all knew, after it was proposed by Mr. 
Ward Hunt, who was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at the time, how severely it 
was criticized, and how in every way it 
was pulled to pieces. He believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
nister was one of the critics. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No; I was not. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he had 
no wish to misrepresent the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I voted with the 
Government for the Vote. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL remarked 
that if he was wrong he was glad to 
be corrected. Certainly, the Estimate was 
criticized by the Opposition, and by right 
hon. Gentlemen who ordinarily agreed 
with the Prime Minister in politics. He 
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was quite certain that many criticisms 
were made upon what was termed the 
bad Conservative finance, and Lord 
Sherbrooke (then Mr. Lowe) complained 
that they were very bad Estimates. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That was after- 
wards. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: After- 
wards! No doubt, the Estimates were 
very much criticized afterwards. The 
Government asked for £3,500,000, of 
which only £2,000,000 were to be spent 
in the year for which the Vote was 
passed ; but it was well known that, in 
the end, the Abyssinian War cost 
£9,000,000, although it was only to be 
an expedition of 10,000 men, who were 
to be removed from Bombay to Abys- 
sinia, and were then to march for some 
200 or 300 miles into the country. Some- 
how or other, how the money was spent 
nobody ever appeared to know. The 
result was that the country had to pay 
no less than £9,000,000. .Now, what 
was it that Her Majesty’s Government 
proposed to do at this moment? They 
were to move a force of 24,000 men to 
Alexandria, and the Committee were 
told that it would also be necessary to 
move a further force of 10,000 men from 
India. He thought the noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for India had fixed 
the Indian contingent at that figure; 
and now the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite came down to the Committee 
and asked the House of Commons for a 
Vote of Credit for £2,300,000. This, 
be it remembered, was to cover the ex- 
pense of an expedition consisting of a 
force of 24,000 White troops and 10,000 
Native Indians. The matter was a very 
important one, and he asked the Com- 
mittee to consider it seriously. The 
whole of the extra taxation would be 
thrown upon one class of the taxpayers 
—namely, the income taxpayers, and 
there was no doubt that there would 
be a heavy bill to pay in the future. No 
other class would be called upon to pay 
a farthing, and he was exceedingly sorry 
for it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: We had a pre- 
cedent for that course. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL said, he was 
glad that a precedent could be cited ; 
but he regretted that the whole of the 
country was not to be made to feel the 
burden. The sum which they might be 
required to spend in the future was a 
very important matter, and it was per- 
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fectly clear that the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was to throw the 
whole of the burden upon one class of 
the taxpayers. It was for this reason 
he was urging now that it would have 
been far wiser if a larger number of 
Coloured soldiers were sent out who, if 
he did not understate the case, would 
cost not more than one-third of the ex- 
ov of sending out English soldiers. 

e did not think the Government or the 
Committee had sufficiently taken into 
consideration what a very expensive 
article the English soldier was. He 
recollected the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), in one 
of the first speeches he delivered, in- 
forming the House with truth, some 
years ago, that the English soldier cost 
£100 a-year. He (Lord Eustace Cecil) 
had some experience in the provisions, 
clothing, and other matters connected 
with the British soldier; and he was 
satisfied that he did not in the slightest 
degree overstate the case when he as- 
serted that since the right hon. Member 
for Bradford made that statement the 
sum of £100 a-year, which had been put 
down as the cost per man, had gone up 
to £130. The Black soldier was not 
only far better suited to the climate of 
Egypt, but he lived for a great deal less, 
and cost considerably less in conse- 
quence. The expense of keeping him 
in Egypt would be very much less than 
would attend the enormously costly ex- 
pedition which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided upon sending out. 
He did not pretend to say for what rea- 
son this large force of men had been 
fixed upon, unless it were to show that 
we were able to send out a corps d’armée. 
He was glad to find that the Govern- 
ment were in a position to send outa 
corps @armée. It had been said there 
were grave doubts whether we could 
send out half that number of men; and, 
considering the garrison we had at this 
moment in Ireland, it was creditable to 
the military authorities that they were 
able to collect so large a number of 
troops and send them out. But le jeu 
ne vaut pas la chandelle ; and he could not 
conceive why we should send out this 
enormous force for such a campaign, 
unless it was intended to march all over 
the country and occupy it. It certainly 
was not required if there was any like- 
lihood of the troops being cooped up in 
Alexandria, where they would meet 
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with every kind of misfortune in the 
shape of disease ; and he could not for 
the life of him understand how it was 
that the Government had decided upon 
sending out such a force. He hoped 
some explanation would be given by the 
Secretary of State for War, and if such 
a force was really required, the proper 
place to find them would be India ; and 
India was quite as much interested— 
nay, even more interested—than this 
country in maintaining the Suez Canal. 
The least we might have expect2d was 
that the Indian authorities should have 
provided the men. He should also like 
to hear something as to the sanitary 
arrangements which had been alluded to 
by the Secretary of State for War, 
whom he regretted to see absent from 
his place. It was quite right that the 
sanitary arrangements should be at- 
tended to; but although he thought our 
brave soldiers should have every pos- 
sible want supplied he did not think they 
ought to be furnished with luxuries. 
He had heard ofall sorts of things being 
sent out, such as veils and spectacles. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: To guard against 
ophthalmia. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: They would 
guard against ophthalmia, no doubt; but 
it was only under certain circumstances 
that ophthalmia arose, and, as he had 
said before, it was not necessary to pro- 
vide the troops with luxuries. All that 
was required was to see that their legiti- 
mate wants were attended to. He did not 
say that in a few cases the articles or- 
dered to be sent out might not be 
necessary ; but there was no necessity 
for a large or general supply of them. 
No doubt, when they consulted the 
Medical Department, one gentleman 
would say—‘‘ Such and such things are 
required,”’ while another medical officer 
would say—‘‘ Wemustalso have such and 
such articles,’? and so the matter went 
on. Having had to do with old stores, 
he knew what it was that happened 
when all these things went back again 
into the stores. If any particular articles 
were absolutely needed they should be 
supplied without stint ; butthe experience 
of former days proved that many of the 
articles directed to be supplied were 
really not wanted, and were only to be 
regarded as luxuries. He was satisfied 
that the House of Commons and the 
country would grudge no expense for 
the preservation of the lives and health 
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of the soldiers; but it was quite absurd 
to waste money in stores that were not 
required. At any rate, there should be 
some limit, and the Government ought 
not to send out more than was abso- 
lutely necessary to supply the wants of 
the men. Otherwise, all he could say was 
that their estimate of £2,300,000 would 
turn out to be much too small. What 
happened when the Vote of Oredit for 
£6,000,000 was voted when the late 
Government was in power? It was 
often said that the Vote of Credit for 
that sum was most extravagant, and yet 
the Government did not move a man. 
Her Majesty’s Government came down 
now and asked Parliament for£2,300,000, 
and they proposed to move 24,000 men. 
What portion of that sum they were 
going to apply to the removal of Indian 
troops from India to Egypt still required 
explanation. It was always a disagree- 
able task to make criticisms of this sort, 
and all he could say was that upon that 
side of the House hon. Members felt 
they were bound, and he hoped they 
would give the Government every sup- 
port in the emergency in which they 
found themselves placed. But in giving 
them full support they would reserve to 
themselves the right they undoubtedly 
possessed of criticizing the way in which 
the Government had brought the country 
into this great mess—for he could call 
it nothing more. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister, through his 
very long political life, had passed 
through many changes of scene, and had 
filled many different positions. Indeed, 
speaking of the right hon. Gentleman 
with the greatest possible respect, he 
did not suppose there was a single posi- 
tion in connection with the Government 
of the country which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not filled; and it now 
remained to be seen whether he would 
be a successful War Minister. He 
would assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that while economy was always to be 
studied efficiency was the first thing to 
be secured. The truest economy was to 
obtain everything that could be re- 
quired, to have all their reserves and 
all their stores in the best possible order, 
and, in whatever part of the world their 
services might be required, to employ 
those troops who were the most fitted for 
the purpose and occasion. It was be- 
cause he believed that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not exercised all the judg- 
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ment they ought to have done that he 
very much feared and apprehended some 
disaster might arise—not a disaster over 
which we could have any control, but 
a disaster brought about by fever and 
disease, to which, above all other men, 
White troops were subject in tropical 
climates. 

Mr. VILLIERS-STUART said, the 
noble Lord who last addressed the Com- 
mittee seemed to be apprehensive that 
they were choosing the very worst time 
of the whole year for their operations 
in Egypt; but, as a matter of fact, the 
summer season was by no means un- 
healthy. The heat was not oppressive, 
there was a cool north wind blowing, 
and it was not until October that the 
inundations began to retire, and the mud 
banks appeared. The country then did 
become unhealthy, as he knew from 
experience. But they must hope that 
the military operations would be over 
long before the unhealthy season set 
in. The noble Lord also anticipated 
that they would have to march of 180 
miles from Alexandria to Cairo; but it 
would be a most perverse thing if they 
preferred a march of 180 miles from 
Alexandria through the mud toa march 
of only half the distance across the De- 
sert from Ismailia. There were other 
matters touched upon by the noble Lord 
which he had to refer to later on; 
at present he wished to refer to some 
remarks which were made from these 
Benches. An hon. Member on this side 
of the House (Mr. Rylands) levelled 
at the Government a charge which he 
thought was one of the most cruel and 
most unjust that could have been made 
—namely, that the guilt of the blood- 
shed in the massacre of the Iith of 
June rested upon the Government, be- 
cause that massacre was the consequence 
of the sending of the Fleet into Alex- 
audrian waters. He was in a position 
to state that the arrival of the Fleet had 
nothing to do with the massacre. It 
happened he had received letters from 
friends of his who were residents of 
Cairo; these letters were written before 
the Fleet arrived at Alexandria, and in 
those letters it was stated that Arabi 
was sending out emissaries to work up 
the religious fanaticism of the people 
and to foment hatred towards the Ku- 
ropeans, and it was also stated that that 
was so well known in Alexandria that 
there the presentiment had established 
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itself in the minds of the foreigners, 
especially the Maltese, that such a rising 
and such a massacre as had occurred 
would take place. Only the other day 
he was informed by Mr. Cookson, the 
Vice Consul at Alexandria—and it 
showed that not only the Europeans, 
but the Natives, were looking forward 
to that massacre—that the conduct of the 
Natives had become so defiant and so 
insolent that even the Arab pedlars, 
when hawking their wares, carried this 
notice—‘‘ Buy, oh! Christians, buy to- 
day ; for you won’t be here to buy to- 
morrow.” That was before the arrival 
of the Fleet, and the result showed how 
thoroughly well grounded were the anti- 
cipations of the Europeans and Natives. 
He believed that if it had not been for 
the presence of the Fleet the disaster 
would have been far more terrible and 
complete than it was; had it not been 
for the asylum offered by our men-of- 
war, every European might have been 
massacred. Surely there was no hon. 
Member in the House who would blame 
the Government for sending the Fleet to 
Alexandria, or who would maintain that 
it was our duty to have left our country- 
men there to their fate. If the Fleet 
had a right to be there, it also had a 
right to take measures necessary for its 
self-preservation. The earthworks and 
the guns on the sea front were directed 
against our ships, and against nothing 
else ; therefore Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
had as good a right to destroy them as 
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time, under the circumstances, to send 
out the force required. He had heard 
a parallel drawn between the burning of 
Alexandria and the burning of Moscow; 
but there was nothing in common be- 
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from the hand of the man who aimed 
at his life. Complaints had been made 
that a sufficient military force was not 
sent out to prevent the burning of Alex- 
andria and the escape of Arabi. But 
it would have been impossible for us to 
have foreseen long enough beforehand 
that the burning of Alexandria would 
take place, because it would be remem- 
bered that at the very last moment it 
was hoped that Arabi would be as good 
as his word, and would discontinue the 
fortifications. It would have taken a 
long time to have sent out a sufficient 
force to have cut off Arabi’s retreat. 
The neck of land of which the noble 
Lord spoke was occupied by the city 
itself, and it would have required a very 
large force indeed to have extended 
itself over the miles of country in the 
rear of the city, and to have taken up 
a secure military position. We had not 
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tween the two instances. The burning 
of Moscow had an object and a pur- 
pose—the object was a patriotic one— 
namely, to cause disaster to the invading 
Army of Napoleon by destroying its 
shelter. The burning of Alexandria 
could have no military advantage what- 
ever to the men who perpetrated it— 
it was simply an act of savage fero- 
city. Speeches had been made from 
the Benches near him during the de- 
bate which were remarkable for florid 
oratory; but they showed a great 
deal of ignorance of the people and of 
the country which formed their sub- 
ject-matter. In those speeches there 
were many professions of attachment to 
the Government and admiration for the 
distinguished statesman at the head of 
the Government; but from no part of 
the House did such vehement denun- 
ciation of the policy of the Government 
come as from these Benches. They 
must only hope that the bark of hon. 
Gentlemen was worse than their bite, 
and that what was said was intended 
more for their constituents than for this 
House. He would not go into the ab- 
stract question whether intervention or 
non-intervention was the proper course. 
As a matter of fact, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had not the choice open to 
them; they found that the intervention 
was an established fact, and they had 
to make the best of it. The Control 
was established, and he believed it was 
established with the approbation of the 
great majority of Englishmen. It had 
been brought as a charge against the 
Government that they had interfered in 
the development of the National move- 
ment in Egypt; but, having been ac- 
quainted with Egypt for many years, 
and having been there for some months 
last winter, both in the lower and upper 
regions, and having had opportunities 
of acquainting himself with the feelings 
and views of the people, he could assert 
most positively that in the interior of 
the country there was no sympathy with 
Arabi and his claims. The farmers and 
peasantry appreciated the benefits of 
the Control; they appreciated the vast 
improvements in their position and cir- 
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the diminished taxation, the increased 
personal liberty, the freedom from ex- 
actions by the bastinado, and the bet- 
ter administration of justice. After the 
Control was .established there was a 
degree of prosperity which had never 
been witnessed before in Egypt, and the 
people in the interior would have been 
only too glad if that happy state of 
things had been allowed to continue. 
He was bound to say that although the 
people in the interior had no sympathy 
with Arabi, it was otherwise in the 
cities—in Alexandria and Cairo—and 
for the reason that there the people 
had profited very much by the extrava- 
gant and reckless expenditure that had 
gone on previous to the days of the Con- 
trol. As may be very easily supposed, 
the Control had very many enemies, be- 
cause it introduced a system of rigid 
economy and retrenchment, and it dis- 
placed many Europeans and Natives 
who had previously occupied very profit- 
able positions. Worse still, it found an 
enemy in the Army, because regiments 
were disbanded and officers were dis- 
missed, and expenses were cut down in 
all directions. The governing classes in 
the Provinces also resented the Control, 
because it took out of their hands the 
power of the bastinado which they had 
hitherto wielded. Last, but not least, 
the Sultan became an ememy of the Con- 
trol, because those splendid bribes which 
had found their way into his Treasury 
under the late Khedive ceased under 
the Control. It would be easily under- 
stood, therefore, how formidable this 
array of enemies of the Control was. 
Arabi was encouraged by another class 
—the Italians and the Germans—and 
he (Mr. Villiers-Stuart) had ample op- 
portunity of seeing their operations in 
Cairo. He saw the development of their 
intrigues; and ‘he watched with great 
interest how the Italians and the Ger- 
mans, animated by a jealousy of France, 
encouraged Arabi, who was also en- 
couraged by certain Englishmen who 
were deceived by his sham patriotism. 
He made these statements from personal 
knowledge, and he could assure the 
Committee that there was nothing in 
the nature of a true National movement 
in the present revolt. Arabi and his 


followers were animated by far more 
sordid motives. The ingredients he had 
mentioned formed the intrigue of Arabi, 
his instrument was the Army, and his 
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purpose was the overthrow of the Con- 
trol, and the promotion of his own am- 
bitious ends. His earliest step was the 
increase of the Army, and the whole 
tendency of his movement was retro- 
grade from the very first ; and, as it deve- 
loped, its selfish character became more 
and more pronounced, and more and more 
mischievous. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
appeared exceedingly anxious to throw 
Egypt back again into the hands of the 
Turks ; but he doubted whether they had 
considered what the consequences would 
be. Under the system of European Con- 
trol, enormous improvements had taken 
place in the condition of the country. 
Twenty-five years ago its population 
lived in a state of abject slavery. His 
blood had often boiled at the ill-treat- 
ment and oppression of the people which 
he had witnessed; but he confessed that 
during the whole of last winter, while 
he was there, he did not see the bastinado 
used in a single instance. It was ob- 
vious the Control had developed the 
liberty of the Egyptians instead of being 
adverse to it. When he first knew Egypt 
the practice was to extort the last penny 
that could be extorted ; the tax-gatherers 
were not guided by the amount that was 
honestly due in the way of Imperial 
taxation, but they demanded from the 
fellaheen every farthing they could wring 
out of him by torture. It was, therefore, 
a mistake to suppose that the bond- 
holders were auswerable for the present 
state of affairs. It was quite the con~ 
trary. Although much more was now 
paid annually as interest on the debt, yet, 
as a matter of fact, it was now levied 
equitably, and actually a smaller amount 
was extorted from the people than un- 
der the old régime. If Her Majesty’s 
Government had been influenced by a 
wish not to adopt the retrograde policy 
of giving the Turk a stronger hold in 
Egypt they deserved the approbation of 
all right-minded men. The Government 
had been pursuing a most enlightened 
and statesmanlike course, and he should 
regret extremely if the force of circum- 
stances defeated their intentions. Hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House had 
insisted upon the right of the Egyptians 
to govern themselves, and no one sym- 
pathized more thoroughly with that 
sentiment than he did. He sympathized 
entirely with the Egyptian people. He 
took a very great interest in them, and 
if he believed that leaving them to 
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themselves at this crisis would promote 
the cause of freedom amongst them, he 
should be very sorry for this country to 
interfere. But he believed that directly 
mea consequences would follow. He 
believed they would be bound hand-and- 
foot under a most cruel and crushing 
military despotism ; he believed that no- 
thing could be more thoroughly fatal 
and destructive of the interests of free- 
dom than to allow the present state of 
things to continue. Egypt might be 
considered to be peopled by two races— 
the governing race and the subject race. 
The governing race differed even in 
colour, and were either of Turkish or 
Arabian origin ; whereas the great mass 
of the population were coloured people, 
the descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 
The government of the Turk, wherever it 
had been tried, had been nothing better 
than a curse upon the countries over 
which it had extended. From a Euro- 
—_ administration they might expect 

etter things. What he was anxious to 
impress on Gentlemen who were opposed 
to intervention at present was that it 
was not a question between Native go- 
vernment and government by foreigners, 
but between the government of the Turks 
and the government of the Europeans. 
Gentlemen who said that men preferred 
to be governed badly by their own coun- 
trymen ratherthan well by foreigners had 
no conception of the cruelty, oppression, 
tyranny, and misgovernment which pre- 
vailed in Egypt before the Control. He 
had seen Egypt at its worst under 
Turkish despotism, and under the rule 
of the bastinado, and he had seen it 
at its best—only a few months ago-— 
under European administration. It was 
impossible to exaggerate the striking 
contrast there was between the two states 
of things. If intervention was wrong in 
principle in the present case it seemed 
to be justified by the result. He had 
often been asked by the people in the 
interior whether there was any chance 
of England taking possession of the 
country, and they had asked the ques- 
tion whilst groaning under the system 
of oppression which prevailed. They had 
seemed to hail with joy the prospect 
of being under English rule, and they 
looked upon it as a bright future 
indeed compared with the dark lot 
under which they now lived. It was 
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knew Egypt that the only remedy 
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for its evils was to replace Turkish 
despotism by European administration. 
The hon. Member for Merthyr (Mr. 
Richard) had spoken of the drain on 
the resources of the country which the 
payment of the interest to the bond- 
holders caused. He would point out 
that, although there had been very 
grievous financial mismanagement, it 
must not be supposed that the whole of 
the large sums which were contributed 
by the bondholders in this country were 
altogether wasted. On the contrary, 
most important public works were 
undertaken with the money. Twelve 
hundred miles of railways were con- 
structed—embankments, bridges, and 
irrigation works were earried out; and, 
besides that, the cotton cultivation was 
developed and the sugar industry created 
with the money. Those industries were 
the fruits of the loans, and they contri- 
buted to increase the Revenue of Egypt 
very largely. He had no hesitation in 
saying that the increased revenue from 
those causes went a good way towards 
covering the amount of interest paid to 
the bondholders. It was too late to 
talk about non-intervention. It would 
be simply disgraceful if England did not 
intervene, if England now turned a deaf 
ear to the cause of humanity, and left 
the country, for the good government of 
which it had made itself responsible, a 
prey to anarchy and ruin. He was con- 
vinced their true policy was to promote, 
if possible, the total-separation of Egypt 
from the curse and blight of Turkish 
rule. The only hope for the real inde- 
pendence of Egypt lay in its being 
trained and prepared under European 
tutelage for free institutions. He be- 
lieved there was good stuff in the Native 
Egyptian race; he knew they had good 
qualities — industry, docility, patience, 
and intelligence. Only give them time 
and good government, and they might 
yet become a free, self-governing, and 
an independent people. He believed 
England was undertaking a noble mis- 
sion, and that it would be successful. 
He believed they would lay the foun- 
dations of the future independence of 
Egypt, and that the result of their action 
would sooner or later be to relieve Egpyt 
of the curse of slavery under which she 
had for many centuries groaned. Hold- 
ing these sentiments, he should give his 
most hearty support to the Government 
in this matter. 
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Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY agreed 
with his hon. Friend (Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart) in his detestation of Turkish 
rule in Egypt, and in the belief that it 
would be a misfortune if Egypt were to 
be again subjected to Turkish rule. He 
did not, however, understand how his 
hon. Friend supposed that by the vote 
he was now about to give he would 
assist Egypt to obtain her national inde- 

endence. The hon. Gentleman praised 
igypt’s virtues, he praised her patience 
and her industry, he admitted her claim 
to independence, and for that reason he 
supported a Vote to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry war into the country, to 
destroy its towns, and to put down any 
representative leaders they might have. 
He agreed with his hon. Friend that the 
Control, whatever act of policy created 
it, was productive of decided material 
advantage to Egypt. Taxes and all 
other imposts were arranged, under the 
Control, upon a definite and distinct 
principle. The poor man knew exactly 
what he had to pay, and in every 
way a material impulse was given to 
the prosperity of Egypt. But his 
hon. Friend seemed to have forgotten 
that during all this time the old system 
of Turkish rule was working actively in 
the interior ; that the Control in no way 
interfered with the police of Egypt, and 
a great many of the old evils were as 
rife as they had been before the days of 
the Control. In some parts of the 
country it would be found that the 
Slave Trade was carried on as openly 
as ever. The Control had, however, 
done some practical and substantial 
good; but that was not exactly the 
question the Committee had to consider 
now. What they had to consider was, 
in fact, whether the Control, no matter 
what its merits, was worth the tre- 
mendous costs and sacrifices it seemed 
to have brought with it; the ques- 
tion was whether that policy which led 
to the bombardment of Alexandria, 
to the murder of Christians, and to 
a condition of war, was surrounded 
with advantages which outweighed these 
evil effects. It was useless to endeavour 
to deny that this was strictly and dis- 
tinctly in its origin a bondholders’ war. 
It was as much a bondholders’ war as 
was the Mexican campaign under the 
Emperor of the French. Did anyone a 
year and a-half or two years ago sup- 
pose there was the slightest danger to 
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the free navigation of the Suez Canal ? 
There was no question, as there could 
not have been any question of the 
safety of the Suez Canal. Was the war 
made for the sake of the prosperity and 
independence of the Egyptian people ? 
He listened with pleasure to the most 
interesting, instructive, and able speech 
of the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
T.C. Bruce) ; and he was greatly pleased 
with the remark the hon. Gentleman 
made as to the ideal profession of gene- 
rosity and benevolence and general 
philanthropy made by Lord Granville 
in his despatches. He did not think 
anyone would pretend to say we had 
gone into this struggle merely for the 
sake of doing good to the Egyptians. 
The undoubted fact was, we had been 
drawn into this quarrel step by step 
because of the entanglements of the 
bondholders. The recent quarrel with 
Arabi Pasha and with the Chamber of 
Notables was about the Control and the 
safety of the Debt. We demanded the 
right to withdraw from the Chamber of 
Notables any consideration whatever of 
the Budget. They claimed the right to 
go in for the whole Budget, or so much 
of it as did not involve the foreign 
Debt; but we contended that, if we did 
not watch over the whole expenditure, 
over the whole government and condi- 
tion of the country, it might come to 
pass that some Egyptian policy might 
imperil the revenue of the country, and 
thus imperil our Debt. We made our 
Debt a matter of paramount considera- 
tion. The welfare of the country and 
the progress of the people were matters 
of inferior moment. The one thing we 
insisted on, and the one thing they re- 
sisted, was our right to have our Debt 
at any cost. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
thought it necessary to remind the Com- 
mittee yesterday, in his very able speech, 
that interference in Egyptian affairs was 
not of recent date. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman referred the Committee to the 
early days of Mehemet Ali and Ibrahim 
Pasha, and the Committee were to infer 
that in those times European and Eng- 
lish interference in Egypt was acknow- 
ledged, The very minutest instruction 
in history was required to show that 
English interference in Egypt did not 
begin with the establishment of the 
Control ; but the difference between the 
interference of old days and that of the 
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present day was very marvellous. . For- 
merly our interference, whether right or 
wrong, was one of policy. We were not 
then tied to the sleeves ot the bond- 
holders ; there were no bondholders, and 
there was no Egyptian Debt then. It 
was not then in the power of a knot of 
men, looking after their own concerns, 
to drag us into a struggle such as the 
one in which we were about to enter. 
He held there was a great and marked 
distinction between the past and the 
present. Formerly interference in Egypt 
took place at the instance of great and 
distinguished statesmen; but in the re- 
cent affairs we interfered at the com- 
mandof stockbrokers and money jobbers. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), in his recent speech, paid a high 
tribute to the virtue and patriotic earn- 
estness of the Chamber of Notables. 
He confessed he was somewhat anxious 
to hear how the right hon. Gentleman 
would bear himself in the new character 
of imitation Jingo. He did not seem to 
enjoy the part; in fact, he got through 
his part reluctantly and with as little suc- 
cess as possible. The right hon. Gentle- 
man paid a high tribute to the independ- 
ence and patriotic feeling of the Chamber 
of Notables, because they set themselves 
strongly against the feelings and pur- 
poses of Arabi Pasha, and because they, 
and not us, were responsible for the 
second Dual Note, the Dual Note de- 
manding the exile of Arabi Pasha. The 
right hon. Gentleman was rather severe 
with someone who had dared to throw 
the blame and responsibility of the Dual 
Note upon Her Majesty’s Government. 
He said the hon. Gentleman who had 
done this must have paid little attention 
to the Papers before the House, or he 
would have known that the Dual Note 
was sent at the request and suggestion 
of the Chamber of Notables themselves. 
The right hon. Gentleman denied that 
the Ultimatum was an Ultimatum; let 
them, therefore, call it a penultimatum. 
Whatever it was, the President of the 
Board of Trade contended it was no- 
thing of our doing; but it was done 
at the instigation and instance of 
the Chamber of Notables. He (Mr. 
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M‘Carthy) had taken the pains to read 
the Papers, voluminous as they were, 
with some care; and he could not find a 
line suggesting that the Chamber of 
Notables recommended the sending of 
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the Ultimatum. On the contrary, it 
seemed to him that the whole thing was 
got up on this side of the water. It 
was M. de Freycinet who concocted the 
idea of demanding the removal of Arabi 
Pasha and his Colleagues, and we went 
with him so far. We afterwards drew 
back a little, and instructed our Agent in 
Cairo to do nothing and to say nothing 
which would prevent the removal of 
Arabi Pasha. We had some hesitation 
in going the whole way; but at last we 
did, and even further than the French 
were inclined to go, and we forwarded 
to the Egyptian Government that Ulti- 
matum, or whatever it was, which so 
vigorously demanded the exile of Arabi 
Pasha. Arabi Pasha refused to retire 
from his position, or from the country. 
Much of the historical interest of the 
present events centred round the career 
and character of Arabi Pasha. He 
would not venture to say what estima- 
tion the man had formed of his own 
position ; but he might say he happened 
to be in Cairo for a considerable part of 
last winter, at the time when many of 
the events mentioned in the Papers took 
place, and he formed some idea of what 
was passing. In an Eastern country it 
was difficult to get any knowledge of 
what was passing in the Native mind. 
There were some things one could see 
with the naked eye; one could easily 
tell whether a man was popular or not 
with his own people. The present Khe- 
dive was not very popular even with the 
Native population. The Khedive, when 
he went out driving in the grcat public 
drives, as he did two or threé times a 
week, was always received with the most 
marked attention and courtesy, with 
loyalty and deference, by all the Euro- 
peans and strangers ; but he was treated 
with marked coolness by the Native 
population. On the contrary, when 
Arabi rode in the city or suburbs he 
was received with adverse comment by 
almost all the foreign population; but 
he was received, as anyone could see, 
with favour and enthusiasm by the 
Native population, down to the donkey 
boys in the street. He must confess he 
was rather surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. Villiers- 
Stuart) excuse recent events by saying 
we could not possibly have been pre- 
ared for the events which took place, 
or the first massacre led to the bom- 
bardment. If there was one thing that 
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was plain amongst all foreign Consuls in 
Cairo during all last winter, and he in- 
cluded some of our own Consular officers 
in that number, it was a conviction that 
the moment interference reached a cer- 
tain point there would be massacre in 
the great cities of Egypt. He was told 
that himself again and again in Cairo, 
and he asked the Representative of one 
Power if the matter was made known to 
the English Government ; and he assured 
him that, so far as his own conjecture 
went, the fact had again and again been 
impressed upon their knowledge. The 
common talk and common feeling in 
Cairo might have afforded some reason 
why we at home should have known 
that in drawing too finely the circle of 
our interference we should bring about, 
as a necessary consequence, a massacre 
of Europeans and Christians in some of 
the towns of Egypt, and that it was our 
duty to take some measures to guard 
against such an occurrence. But to 
return to the position of Arabi. What- 
ever he might have been in the beginning 
it was quite certain we had made him a 
great man, a great hero with his country- 
men. From the moment he appeared in 
any prominence on the political stage, 
by a kind of instinct all European pub- 
lic opinion had been directed against 
him, and had made a set against him, 
and had singled him out as the repre- 
sentative man and spokesman of that 
cause, to the head of which he was then 
only trying to push himself. He should 
not judge of Arabi’s sincerity; but cer- 
tain it was, if he was the Representative 
of Islam, in the minds of the people of 
the country we had done more to place 
him in that position than any efforts of 
his own. Arabi did not begin by being 
in the wrong. On the contrary, Sir 
Edward Malet admitted that his first 
grievance —his grievance about the 
Army—was well founded and just. The 
men were starving. Arabi, seeing the 
great incursion of foreigners—indeed, 
the whole land swarmed with them— 
and seeing the movement of the French 
in Tunis, no doubt came to the conclu- 
sion that there was an organized attempt 
on the part of Europe to deny the 
Egyptians any control over their own 
country. However that might be, Arabi 
steadily became powerful, and the public 
opinion of Europe was unanimously 
against him. He was set down as an 
adventurer, a man of blood, a man in 
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every way to be condemned, and Euro- 
pean public opinion would hear of no 
other conjecture. He was opposed to 
the ideas of the European Powers, to 
many of their schemes, and they set out 
with the determination to hold him re- 
sponsible for everything evil that might 
occur. The Powers might, perhaps, 
have been somewhat better instructed if 
they had consulted the Native Press 
in the country; but they started their 
operations by suppressing the Native 
Press. There was one journal supposed 
to be the organ of Arabi Pasha, and 
two or three other Native papers, and 
we set to work to suppress their publica- 
tion. The Native Press in Cairo was 
not very enlightened—it might not even 
be very high-minded or very safe as an 
authority; but, at least, it was better 
than nothing, better than absolute dark- 
ness, as a means of getting to know some- 
thing of what was going on in the Native 
mind. In one of the despatches of Sir 
Edward Malet to Lord Granville, on the 
3lst of October, he said it had been his 
duty.on several occasions to call Cherif 
Pasha’s attention to the increasing viru- 
lence of the Native Press, and he had 
urged Cherif Pasha to use his authority 
to prevent the dissemination of ideas 
which preached distrust of Christians 
and misrepresented the action of France 
and England towards their Mussul- 
man subjects. The Native journal, Hi 
Sourhan, in one of the articles of which 
Sir Edward Malet complained, said— 
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‘* Up till now we have treated foreigners with 
all courtesy, and even as if they belonged to a 
superior creation. Seeing this, they have con- 
cluded that our day is past, and resolved to 
make as much profit as they can out of us. 
Under pretence of civilization, they have at- 
tracted many of our countrymen into their own 
lands, where every kind of vice is unchecked. 
Their object in this is to imbue their minds 
with strange ways and habits, which will cause 
them to forget their language and their religion. 
In this way, foreigners hope to get possession of 
Egypt without fighting for it.”’ 


And then there followed an anecdote on 
the evils of wine drinking. 7he El Hedjdsz, 
after much indiscriminate praise of the 
Arab race, gave an extract from a news- 
paper published in Yemen, to the effect 
that Europeans had begun to publish 
journals in Arabic which aimed at cre- 
ating divisions among the Arabs. It 
went on to say that, if they wished to 
divide them, they would like to see 
their co-religionists, who were now under 
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the domination of England, France, and 
Russia, in a condition more satisfactory 
than the misery they now endured. This 
country pressed upon Cherif Pasha the 
necessity for suppressing these organs ; 
but Cherif Pasha replied that French 
papers published in Cairo were in the 
habit of using much stronger language 
against the Egyptians, and if he sup- 
pressed the Native papers he would have 
to suppress the French papers. L’ Egypte 
had insulted Mahomedans by speaking of 
Osman as the ‘‘ fanatical descendant of 
a false prophet.” He would ask the 
Committee if the conduct of the Powers 
in regard to the Press reflected credit ou 
our honour? He asked if that was the 
way either to get to understand the 
Native mind, or to obtain the respect of 
the Native population of Egypt. In 
Egypt we were doing paltry work of 
that kind—work which no one would 
venture to suggest in Europe, work we 
had denounced, over and over again, in 
terms the most indignant and most elo- 
quent. In Cairo we had prevented the 
publication of papers which contained 
nothing whatever but a most reasonable 
and proper defence of Arabian princi- 
ples and Egyptian politics against the 
attacks of strangers. He supposed the 
articles he had referred to were the 
worst which could be picked out ; surely 
- Sir Edward Malet did not pick out the 
least offensive. Was it to be wondered 
at that, under a system of this kind, 
Arabi Pasha, whatever his own merits, 
came to represent in the Native mind 
something like the cause which he pro- 
fessed, and which he sought to repre- 
sent? In an official document, signed 
by both Controllers, it was said that the 
Chamber of Notables, which under the 
Reign of the late Khedive had given in- 
numerable signs of servility, did not 
hesitate to claim rights incompatible with 
their position, and had gone so far as to 
compel the Khedive to change the Minis- 
try which had his confidence. It was 
held that we were bound to interfere in 
order to put down such an intolerable 
assertion of independence. Was it at 
all strange that it should occur to the 
people that they were only meant to be 
crushed when, in place of a servile 
Chamber, they had got an independent 
Chamber? We compelled the course 
taken by Arabi Pasha. We made him 
a hero and a leader in the eyes of his 
countrymen. The other night the right 
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hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
talked in a strain with which they were 
a little more familiar in the days of Lord 
Beaconsfield, a statesman whom the right 
hon. Gentleman did not regard with much 
commendation and approval. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade reminded 
the Committee that we were a great 
Mahomedan Power in the East, and, 
therefore, bound to look carefully after 
the safety of our Indian Empire. Was 
the course we were now pursuing likely 
to strengthen our position as a great 
Mahomedan Power? Was it not certain 
that day after day we were making 
Arabi Pasha more and more recognized 
as the champion of Islam? It was the 
fact that many of the Natives in our own 
Dominions were being converted to the 
Mussulman faith ; and, therefore, by the 
course we had adopted in Egypt, a new 
danger and difficulty was arising. We 
went on from bad to worse, until we 
sent our ships to Alexandrian waters. 
Then came that massacre which was 
talked of and prophesied as a certain 
result of our interference. He was not 
an advocate of interference, unless under 
the extremest national necessity; he 
certainly would not go so far as to say 
there were not occasions when a nation 
must interfere, for her own sake, in the 
affairs of a foreign country. We were 
now obliged to go on. We were to go 
on at the most unfavourable time of the 
year, through a most difficult country, 
and under circumstances when a single 
loss on our part, or a single successful 
skirmish of Arabi Pasha’s forces, would 
fill all the Mahomedan mosques 
throughout the world with hope and 
passion. He confessed that even if he 
were not a devoted admirer of non-in- 
tervention, he should doubt very much 
about giving Her Majesty’s Government 
this Vote of Credit. They had not shown 
themselves much more fitted for making 
war than they showed themselves fitted 
for making peace. Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had acted as Spenser’s knight 
acted ; they had listened to doubt, and 
they had yielded to delay, and now they 
found themselves in the presence of the 
Giant Danger. They would not go much 
further without seeing across their path 
the shadow of that yet more terrible 
monster, the Giant Disaster. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the calm 
and quiet aspect of the Committee en- 
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abled him to address some observations 
to the Chair. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) who had preceded him was 
great as an orator, as an historian, and 
as a novelist; but he thought the hon. 
Member had drawn on his imagina- 
tion for the character he had given 
Arabi Pasha. They knew perfectly 
well that most eminent men in the 
world were very frequently great pa- 
triots; and they also knew that military 
adventurers always called themselves 
patriots in order to advance their own 
ends. They knew little of the career of 
this Arabi Pasha; but they did know 
that he had designedly massacred Euro- 
peans in Alexandria, and had delibe- 
rately burnt down one of the noblest 
cities of his native land. There were 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side of the 
House—Gentlemen with whom, upon 
domestic matters, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
generally agreed—who had taken an ex- 
ceedingly strong view of the action of 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard to 
Egypt. He perfectly understood their 
position, and he sympathized with them 
in their general objections to interfer- 
ence; but it seemed to him that in this 
particular case they had laid down a 
general rule that interference was wrong, 
because, in their opinion, this was a bond- 
holders’ war. He entirely denied that 
this was a bondholders’ war. If it were 
a bondholders’ war, he was sure that 
not only would the voices of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) and the hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) have been 
raised against it, but the Prime Minister 
and others on the Treasury Bench would 
have been found refusing to have any 
connection with it. He did not wish to 
go into all the details of the Control ; 
they had been gone into very clearly and 
fully by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). But 
the Committee must remember that our 
relation towards this Control was mainly 
caused by the fact of the French having 
claims against the Egyptian Government 
based upon debts owing to Frenchmen. 
The French had always held that they 
had a right to force the country to pay 
its debts. The French were prepared 
to interfere in Egypt alone if we did not 
join them. He was not in the habit of 
lauding right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
for their conduct towards any other 
Power; but he thought they were per- 
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fectly justified in their action in Egypt. 
It must not be supposed that the Control 
was. established exclusively in the in- 
terest of the bondholders; in fact, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon went there to reduce the Debt. 
The right hon. Gentleman’s orders were 
to establish a sound financial adminis- 
tration in Egypt ; and, if he might com- 
pare what the right hon. Gentleman did 
in Egypt with what had been done in 
the House of Commons, he would say 
the right hon. Gentleman established a 
Land Law in Egypt by which the land 
taxes were properly adjusted. Before 
the Control was established, as much 
was exacted from the people as could be 
forced out of the wretched fellahs; but 
the right hon. Gentleman stepped in. 
He ascertained what the people could 
live and thrive on, and then said—‘‘ So 
much you shall pay; the interest to the 
bondholders shall be reduced, and you 
shall not be called upon to pay more 
than the exact amount that you are 
charged for in the taxes.” The scheme, 
therefore, was not introduced essentially 
for the benefit of the bondholders, for 
by it the amount paid to them was re- 
duced. He would ask his hon. Friends 
who sat near him, what would be the 
effect of the vote they proposed to give 
if that vote were successful? The effect 
would be that the English nation would 
have to withdraw entirely from the posi- 
tion they now occupied in Egypt. He 
did not believe that even his hon. Friends 
desired such an event. Whatever might 
be said with regard to the initiation of 
these acts in Egypt, he believed that if 
we were to withdraw at the present mo- 
ment we should not only act in a con- 
temptible manner to the Khedive, but 
in a contemptible manner in the face of 
Europe. India would not be worth one 
year’s purchase. He was not a great 
believer in prestige; but if we were to 
retire after our men had been massacred 
our Empire in the East would not be 
worth a year’s purchase. Most of the 
speeches that had been made in the pre- 
sent debate had come from the Leaders 
of the Conservative Party ; but it seemed 
to him that hon. Gentlemen of that Party 
had been in a somewhat difficult posi- 
tion. They had criticized the conduct of 
the Government, but each of them had 
done so from a very different point of 
view. What was the charge brought by 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Bourke)? 
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He said that we had been too friendly 
with France, and not sufficiently so with 
the Sultan. Under the circumstances, 
he (Mr. Labouchere) did not think we 
could act in too conciliatory a manner 
towards France, and we now perceived 
the effect of our action. We saw that 
France was irate with us because we 
were going to take a more active part in 
suppressing this revolt than France her- 
self. The right hon. Gentleman said 
with regard to the Sultan we were too 
conciliatory, and then complained that 
we had not acted with sufficient energy. 
Who prevented us from acting with 
energy? Surely not the Sultan; and, 
as far as he could gather from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech, he would have 
us act without regard to the Sultan ; but, 
knowing the necessity for complaining 
of something, he complained of the Go- 
vernment for not being sufficiently con- 
ciliatory to the Sultan. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), who was always complaining 
that he was not a Baronet, took the same 
line as the late Under Secretary, but 
went a little further. The hon. Mem- 
ber was fond of discovering mare’s nests, 
and he thought he had one which he 
would submit to the Committee. It was 
this. There were, as everybody knew, 
negotiations with France for the con- 
tinuance of the Commercial Treaty, and 
we were acting with them in regard to 
Egypt. He said it was evident that the Go- 
vernment truckled to France, and made 
a species of corrupt bargain with France, 
saying that if France would give in on 
the Commercial Treaty, then England 
would allow France to do exactly what 
she liked in Egypt. Except in the hon. 
Member’s own mind, there was not the 
slightest connection between the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France and the ac- 
tion of England and France in Egypt. 
The hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
M‘Carthy) contested the fact that Sultan 
Pasha had looked at the Memorandum 
of the 25th of May, to which reference 
had been made. The President of the 
Board of Trade stated that that Memo- 
randum emanated from Sultan Pasha. 
The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs also said so; but the hon. Mem- 
ber for Longford said he did not find it 
in the Blue Book. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
could understand that, for it took place 
at Cairo, and if Arabi had known of that 
despatch Sultan Pasha would have been 
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in danger of his life. Did anybody mean 
to say that the Notables and Arabi were 
at any time acting together? He en- 
tirely denied that; and he found that soon 
after that Ultimatum the Ulemas and 
the Notables went to the Consuls of 
France and England and said they were 
in fear of their lives from Arabi. More- 
over, as the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs had pointed out, 
when it came to an independent vote 
there were 67 Notables voting against 
Arabi and nine for him. How could it 
possibly be said that Arabi and the 
Notables were ever acting together, 
except at some particular moment when 
Arabi was practically holding a pis- 
tol at their heads? Hon. Gentlemen 
had pointed out that there was some 
inconsistency in the action of the Prime 
Minister and the Liberal Party. [Lord 
Eustace Czcri: Hear, hear!] The noble 
Lord said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but, if he 
remembered aright, that noble Lord, 
early in the evening, showed how much 
he knew about the subject by citing a 
speech of the Prime Minister, and said, 
if it was not precisely as he cited it, 
probably he had an incorrect copy of it. 
A very incorrect copy he had. The 
noble Lord said the right hon. Gentle- 
man had, in that speech, insisted on the 
Turks being driven, bag and baggage, 
out of Bulgaria. If the noble Lord 
would look at a correct copy, he would 
find that the Prime Minister gave a 
long list of Pashas and others, and he 
remembered at the time exceedingly re- 
gretting that the Prime Minister did not 
go further and urge that all Turks—not 
only Bimbashis and others, but all 
Turks—should be driven, not only out 
of Bulgaria, but out of European 
Turkey. What was the charge of in- 
consistency? The Prime Minister pro- 
tested against the Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield, not because it did interfere 
with Turkey, but because it did not; 
and he urged that it would be desirable 
for England to join with Russia, and 
call upon the Turks to govern better in 
Bulgaria and other parts of her Domi- 
nions, and pointed out that the Turks 
would be gainers by that. The result 
proved that the right hon. Gentleman 
was right. The reforms were made in 
Bulgaria; and not only did those Bim- 
bashis go out of Bulgaria, but all Turkish 
officials. Therefore, if the advice of the 
right hon. Gentleman had been fol- 
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lowed, it would have been far better for 
Turkey. But, as he had said before, 
he was delighted to see the campaign 
of the right hon. Gentleman against the 
aggressive policy of the late Govern- 
ment. But he confessed that he was 
sorry to see that, far from being a per- 
sistent advocate of non-intervention, the 
right hon. Gentleman was somewhat in 
favour of occasional intervention—from 
his point of view, rather too much in 
favour of it, because he was not a be- 
liever in the European Concert, and the 
habit of considering ourselves part and 
parcel of the moral police of Europe. 
He did not believe it was our business 
to interfere in any case unless our inte- 
rests were absolutely concerned. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) complained that the Go- 
vernment acted with duplicity. Dupli- 
city between an English statesman and 
a Turkish Pasha! The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) had stated 
that, from the fact of Members having 
to speak openly in the House, they were 
putting themselves in the position of a 
man playing whist with his hand on the 
table; but when they had to play whist 
or a game of politics with Turkey, they 
were in a different position. Turkey 
was like the Heathen Chinee. We 
could not trust Turkey. She was so 
base and vile, and so ready to cheat on 
the first occasion, that it was not, in all 
probability, as the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham had said, that 
there was duplicity on the side of Eng- 
land, but duplicity on the side of 
Turkey. He confessed there was some 
point in what hon. Members said, that 
a small amount of energy was shown at 
first. He did not agree that we had 
made a hero of Arabi Pasha; but he 
did believe that we gave Arabi an op- 
portunity of figuring as a hero by not 
taking active steps at first. He thought 
hon. Gentlemen had a fair case against 
the Government when they complained 
that no troops were at hand to land 
after the business of the Fleet was done. 
He knew it was said that that could not 
be done, because the question of whe- 
ther we could land troops was being 
discussed in the Conference; but as we 
had, without a mandate, bombarded the 
forts of Alexandria, it followed, as a 
necessary consequence, that we should 
have taken steps to prevent what we 
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from the reckless character of Arabi. 
At all events, there ought to have been 
a sufficient number of troops to land in 
the great European Square, where most 
of the Europeans were collected. But 
what was the real answer on this point? 
The real answer was that a good and 
great statesmen was not the man who 
made no mistakes, but the man who 
made the fewest mistakes ; and he must 
say, the Leader of his Party having 
made these mistakes, that the Leader of 
the opposite Party would probably have 
made more. The Prime Minister had 
defended, to a great extent, the course 
of action he pursued, on the ground that 
he was obliged to take that course in 
order to act consistently with the action 
of the previous Government. That was 
to say, that a state of things had been 
produced when he came into Office that 
rendered it necessary for him to go on, 
step by step, until the bombardment 
and intervention in Egypt took place. 
That was a somewhat dangerous argu- 
ment to use, considering that we should 
occasionally have Conservative Ministers 
in power, as he believed that, when they 
were in power, they would get us into 
entangling engagements abroad. It 
would be a great mistake when, after 
great trouble, they had been turned out, 
the Liberals should be bound to keep 
their engagements. He would take the 
case of Armenia. Lord Beaconsfield 
signed a Treaty, agreeing in all cases to 
defend Armenia against Russia, provided 
certain reforms took place in Asia Minor. 
Evidently those reforms had not taken 
place ; and, if they had, did the right 
hon. Gentleman say he would maintain 
the Treaty? |Mr. Grapsrone: Yes. 

The right hon. Gentleman said ‘‘ Yes ;’ 

but it was a terrible thing, and only 
showed that the Liberals ought to strive 
and struggle to keep the Conservatives 
out of power. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said ‘‘ Yes;”’ but he could scarcely 
agree with him that a Liberal Govern- 
ment must carry out in every particular 
case the general engagements of their 
Predecessors, and that they could not 
renounce their engagements. Be that 
as it might, he should not vote for the 
Government, simply because the Govern- 
ment was forced by the attitude assumed 
by the Conservative Government to go 
on, step by step, until they reached 
intervention in Egypt. He considered 
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supreme and paramount influence over 
the Canal, and that it was impossible to 
maintain that influence unless we also 
had a paramount influence at Cairo. 
The hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire 
said one day in the House—and he 
thought the House was wrong to laugh 
at the statement—that the Canal con- 
nected two seas, and ran through a 
desert. That was the whole truth of 
the matter; the Canal did run through 
a desert, and the nearest point to this 
desert was Cairo and the Valley of the 
Nile, and England could not maintain 
herself on the Canal without maintain- 
ing her paramount influence in the 
Valley of the Nile. He had never been 
able to make out whether hon. Gentle- 
men opposite regretted that France had 
not taken part with us. He himself 
was rather glad France had not. Fora 
long time there was a strong feeling in 
France that she ought to make a great 
display in Egypt. So far as he could 
make out, that was because Napoleon 
had made a great display in Egypt ; and 
he believed that, as England had far 
greater interests in Egypt than France, 
France was no longer willing ‘to go to 
war for an idea, but was willing to leave 
it to us to occupy the position which we 
thought we ought to occupy in Egypt. 
But he should like the Leader of the 
Opposition to say definitely whether he 
was in favour of the Sultan intervening 
by sending troops into Egypt or not. 
He thought it would be a most serious 
danger to us if the Sultan were to send 
troops into Egypt, and that it would be 
most undesirable that the Sultan should 
do so. As the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon had pointed out, the 
position of the Sultan was very different 
now from when we first asked him to 
send troops. It was pretty clear that 
the Sultan had been intriguing more or 
less with Arabi. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
knew that after Arabi had organized the 
massacre of Europeans the Sultan sent 
him one of the principal decorations of 
his country ; ot before we entered into 
a species of military partnership with 
Turkey we ought clearly to understand 
from the Sultan whether he was a foe 
of Arabi or not. And he could not 
understand how we could recognize 
Turkey as an ally in Egypt until Turkey 
not only declared Arabi to be a rebel, 
but stripped him of his decoration. He 
would go a step further. He hoped the 
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Government would seize this opportunity 
to cut away the relations between Egypt 
and Turkey. Why did that relation- 
ship exist? It existed through our folly. 
We must remember that the Egyptians 
threw off the supremacy of Turkey under 
Mehemet Ali, who fought a great battle 
in Syria, and became master of the 
situation, and insisted that she should 
withdraw from Egypt. The Suzerainty of 
Turkey continued to exist, and was, he 
believed, at the bottom of all these evils. 
The position of the Sultan was perfectly 
anomalous, and he could only compare 
it to the position occupied by the Pope 
in regard to Naples in past times. When- 
ever an intrigue took place in Naples 
the men who wanted to alter the Go- 
vernment fell back on the political Suze- 
rainty which the Pope held over Naples. 
By having on the one side the Khedive, 
and on the other side the Sultan, two an- 
tagonistic parties were connected. When- 
ever anyone wanted to go against the 
Khedive he immediately commenced to 
intrigue with the Sultan; and it must 
be remembered that the sole relation of 
the Sultan with Egypt was this—the 
Sultan received no money in tribute ; he 
could not properly recall the troops from 
Egypt, though he had done so once; and 
the sole relation was that, under Ismail, 
it was calculated that at least £1,000,000 
sterling was extorted in the shape of 
black-mail from Egypt, and went, to a 
certain extent, into the pockets of the 
Sultan and the Sultanas, Eunuchs, and 
othersin Constantinople. So long as the 
Sultan exercised this Suzerainty whenever 
anyone wished to act against the Khedive 
he would think it worth his while to bribe 
the Sultan. He had been told, and he 
believed rightly, that the origin of these 
troubles was the sending of £100,000 by 
Ismail to Egypt to buy two or three 
Black regiments. Ismail was to be de- 
clared a kind of Khedive; but his heart 
failed him, and Arabi, having these 
regiments in his hands, commenced to 
intrigue with the Turks, and so, little 
by little, he had acquired his present 
position. He should vote in favour of 
the Government. He did not know that 
there was anyone more strongly opposed 
to intervention than he was, speaking of 
the general term; but he really believed 
this intervention was absolutely neces- 
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troubles would arise, and larger amounts 
of money would have to be spent hence- 
forward. He was glad to think that 
this was an intervention not to impose 
a foreign rule in Egypt or a despotism 
in Egypt; and he believed the Prime 
Minister, as he had said he would, 
would make it his business to see that 
the National feeling was developed. 

Srr GEORGE ELLIOT said, he would 
give a slight narrative of what had 
taken place for the last nine or ten years 
in Egypt. He had been in the habit of 
visiting Egypt every year for the last 14 
or 16 years in the winter months. Hoe 
had had an opportunity of witnessing 
what was going on in that country since 
the establishment of the International 
Courts of Control, and, in his opinion, 
a most important change had been 
effected by the introduction of those 
Courts. He was in Cairo when the 
right hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) was exerting all his energies 
to organize and carry out a scheme for 
regulating the payment of the bond- 
holders. The right hon. Gentleman 
was not sent by any Government; but 
he was the Representative of the Eng- 
lish bondholders in conjunction with M. 
Joubert as the Representative of French 
bondholders; and he thought he was 
correct in saying that these two gentle- 
men did their utmost on behalf of the 
bondholders. He was not aware that 
they relaxed any part of the interest 
that the country was to be subject to; 
but he remembered very well how hard 
he had pleaded to have the interest 
reduced. It was in 1879 that Major 
Baring and some other gentlemen, after 
two years of the Control, discovered 
that it was impossible for Egypt to pay 
this high rate of interest. ‘There was a 
discovery of what was called the float- 
ing debt, which had to be dealt with, 
and Major Baring was, he believed, 
actually sent by the Government—at 
any rate, he had the authority of the 
Government—and he recommended the 
reduction of the interest from 6 to 4 per 
cent. That reduction was accepted, and 
reduced interest had been paid. Major 
Baring was the authorized agent of the 
English Government at that time. For 
his own part, he was proud to be asso- 
ciated with and to support the Party 
who, when in Office, instituted the Con- 
trol which had worked so well. The 
country was now about to intervene in 
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the interest and for the good of the 
people of Egypt, and, therefore, he was 
prepared cordially to support the pre- 
sent policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. There was very little doubt that 
the present difficulty in Egypt was due, 
in a large degree, to a want of firmness 
on our part in not dealing sooner with 
Arabi Bey. Still, there was a difficulty 
in the way of that, because his experi- 
ence had shown him that there was al- 
ways distrust on the part of the people 
of anything we did in connection with 
France. He believed, however, that 
our action in Egypt would result in the 
consolidation of a good understanding 
between the two countries. It appeared 
to him that the campaign in Egypt, 
whether it proved to be a short ora long 
one, would be no easy task, and he 
could not help thinking that if the Go- 
vernment were to obtain the moral sup- 
port of the Sultan to the extent of pro- 
claiming Arabi a rebel, and offering so 
much, he would not say for his head, 
but for his body, it would have more 
effect upon the Mussulmans, and bring 
the war to a speedier conclusion than 
any other mode of action. From his 
own observation, he could state to the 
Committee that while the Egyptians 
hated the French, they had no great 
objection to the English. The French 
abstention, therefore, caused him no re- 
gret; on the contrary, he thought it was 
a subject for congratulation, because 
nothing was more calculated todisarm the 
followers of Arabi Bey than the fact 
that the settlement of affairs in Egypt was 
undertaken by England single-handed. 
The opinion of Ali Pasha, a man of 
education, with whom he was person- 
ally acquainted, was that if the Khedive 
could be induced to grant freedom and 
amnesty to the officers of Arabi they 
would leave him, and he did not know 
any person whose opinion in a matter of 
this kind was more to be relied upon. 
With this view he concurred in the full 
belief that if our action was prompt we 
could, so to speak, encircle the rebellion 
and crush it. He would aleo impress 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
necessity of having a sufficient number 
of locomotives at Suez as well at Alex- 
andria, an arrangement which would 
enable the troops speedily to take up a 
safe position. It must be remembered 
that September and October were the 
two worst months in the year for mili- 
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tary operations, that the Nile was at its 
highest in September, and that if Arabi 
Bey were badly disposed he might do a 
great deal of mischief by flooding the 
country and keeping it a long time 
under water. Had it been possible, he 
would have preferred that 10,000 or 
15,000 men should have been sent from 
India, for the reason that they would 
have been much better able to endure 
the climate of Egypt, and in conse- 
quence a much smaller sacrifice of life 
might have been expected. However 
that might be, he thought that the 
sooner our force arrived in Egypt the 
better to counteract the influences that 
were at work, and to re-assure the loyal 
inhabitants of the country and to secure 
their support. It was not necessary for 
him to dwell upon the facts that we 
were parties, with others, to the general 
administration of Egypt, that we had an 
enormous business interest in the Canal, 
and that in consequence it was impos- 
sible for us to allow that great inter- 
national highway to be imperilled by 
the continuance of a state of anarchy in 
Egypt. His contention was that as long 
as Egypt was in a state of peace the 
Canal would be unendangered, and that 
its management by external interven- 
tion was not necessary. Our object being 
the re-establishment of peace in Egypt, 
he again ventured to suggest the ad- 
visability of obtaining from the Sultan 
the declaration concerning Arabi Bey 
to which he had already alluded, and 
then, with prompt and judicious action, 
he believed our object would be speedily 
achieved without aid from the soldiers 
or ships of other Powers. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he did not deny 
that the position was a grave one; but 
he thought, if it were closely examined, 
it would be seen that the support which 
he and other hon. Members on those 
Benches now gave the Government was 
not inconsistent with the principles they 
held in 1880. He agreed with the gene- 
ral principles laid down by the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr, Richard) and 
the hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wil- 
frid Lawson). He agreed with them in 
considering that the moral law ought to 
be supreme with nations as well as with 
individuals, and in several other axioms 
they had laid down. But he also felt 
that these generalities were not enough 
to solve practical questions. They must 
examine the facts of the case, how the 
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situation had been brought about, and 
what it was likely to result in before 
those principles could be applied. It 
was at this point that he was obliged to 
part company with his hon. Friends to 
whom he had referred. He said, if the 
situation were looked into, there was 
no course open to them but to support 
Her Majesty’s Government, although he 
agreed that, had the present situation 
been entirely created by the present 
Administration, this support could not 
have been given. At what point, he 
would like to ask his hon. Friends, 
would it have been possible for Her 
Majesty’s Government to have changed 
the policy of their Predecessors? When 
they came into Office in 1880 they found 
the status quo established. What was 
before our eyes at that moment—the 
present hostilities— had sprung from 
the seed sown by the late Government 
in 1879; and he submitted that since 
the present Government took Office 
there had been no point at which 
a departure from the policy of their 
Predecessors could have taken place. 
When the Liberal Party came into 
Office, they found that the new Khedive 
had just been established by the action 
of the late Government; that a great 
deal of capital had been embarked in 
Egypt on the faith of that condition of 
things; that the Control was working 
well and with increased benefit every 
year to the Fellahs; and notwithstand- 
ing the hon. Member for Carlisle had 
quoted a statement to show that they 
were suffering from the taxation, he re- 
minded the Committee that this only 
referred to some years before 1879, since 
which time the condition of the agri- 
cultural population of the country had 
largely improved. No departure, then, 
could have been made at that time from 
the policy of the late Government; nor 
could it have been made after the first 
military revolt in September last year, 
or after the second military revolt which 
occurred in the present year. He was 
bound to acknowledge that there was 
such a thing as continuity in foreign 
policy. [ Opposition cheers.| Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would say by those cheers 
that the Government had broken the 
continuity of the foreign policy of the 
country in the case of the Transvaal and 
Afghanistan. But he reminded the 
Committee that in those instances our 
position was very different from what it 
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was at that moment. When we consi- 
dered it advisable to withdraw our troops 
from Candahar there were no European 
Powers to say that we were changing 
our status towards them; and, again, 
we were in a position to do in the Trans- 
vaal what we deemed to be right with- 
out incurring the reproach of any other 
Power. Perhaps he should be told that 
this continuity might have been departed 
from by slow degrees—that we might, 
so to speak, have edged out of our posi- 
tion with regard to Egypt. But it must 
be remembered that there was the 
French policy of the time to be con- 
sidered ; and on that point hon. Members 
seemed to make the mistake of supposing 
that the attitude of France was the same 
as it was now, whereas ‘t had entirely 
changed. And, moreover, if it had been 
proposed to alter our policy before the 
face of M. Gambetta, it was perfectly 
well known that England would never 
have tolerated a step that would have 
left France sole arbitress of affairs in 
Egypt. Again, after the Fleet had once 
gone into Alexandrian waters, and after 
the massacre of the 11th of June, it 
would have been impossible for us to 
retire. We could not separate our posi- 
tion in Egypt from our position in the 
East ; and he ventured to say that after 
the 11th of June for our Fleet to have 
moved would have been to put the 
life of every Christian European in the 
city at the mercy of Arabi Bey. Much 
as he deplored the necessity for the 
subsequent action which had taken 
place, and terrible as had been the 
bombardment of the forts, yet he was 
obliged to acknowledge that it was un- 
avoidable if the authority of the West 
was to have been vindicated. A Circular 
had been received that morning by hon. 
Members, which had been also distri- 
buted amongst the commercial classes 
of the country, tending to prejudice the 
question by representing it to be a mat- 
ter of money only. But he pointed out 
that there was no question in this case 
as between the National Party and the 
bondholders. Their position was en- 
tirely outside the matter ; and he trusted 
that the interest of the bondholders 
would not be allowed to influence the 
arrangements which would ultimately be 
made. For his own part, he did not 
believe there were three Members of 
that House who would vote for a single 
gun being fired in Egypt to protect the 
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interest of these persons. He did not 
mean to deny that the policy of the Go- 
vernment might be open to criticism in 
matters of detail. They had heard a 
great deal of criticism upon despatches 
of the conventional kind that they were 
accustomed to on these occasions. It 
seemed to be a matter of course, when 
a subject of this nature was under con- 
sideration, for hon. Members to take 
this or that despatch and say—‘‘ You 
might have done better had you acted 
in such and such a way;’’ but this, he 
contended, ought not to blind one’s eyes 
to the real features of the case. For 
these reasons they were about to give 
Her Majesty’s Government their moral. 
support, and he thought this should be 
made clear at once, because they knew 
that the country at large was still hesi- 
tating and doubting as to what the 
nature of our foreign policy should be; 
and he believed, in cases of this kind, 
that instead of Members taking their 
tone from the constituencies, the con- 
stituencies would take their tone from 
them, and would be guided by the sup- 
port which the Government received. 
He supported the policy of the Go- 
vernment because he believed it to be 
peaceful and honest; he did not say it 
might not be improved, but he main- 
tained that it was eminently not a policy 
of aggression. The desire of the Go- 
vernment to preserve this character for 
their policy had laid them open to the 
charge, on that side of the House, that 
they had not struck hard enough or soon 
enough; while the criticism from all the 
other Benches was that they had not 
been sufficiently bold and high-handed. 
It had also been charged against the 
Government that we were isolated in 
this matter; but he pointed out that 
this position secured for us the great 
advantage of not being embarrassed by 
any doubtful ally. With regard to 
France, they might regret that they 
were not to have the support of that 
country ; but he considered it would be 
much easier for us to make the necessary 
arrangements as to the future of Egypt 
without the assistance of that country. 
He believed we should be much less 
embarrassed in the future if we made 
no statement as to our policy beyond 
that which was demanded by the exi- 
gency of the moment. Hitherto that 
policy had been dictated by the highest 
motives, and he trusted it would not be 
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long before we should see this country 
coming out of the strife into which she 
was entering, not only in strength, but 
purity and consciousness of right. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he rose a few 
minutes ago to follow the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). He 
would not, however, enter into the ques- 
tion raised by that hon. Member as to 
whether the Suzerainty of the Sultan 
over Egypt was to be maintained or 
abolished in the future. That was a 
question of the utmost importance which 
arose upon the immediate issues before 
them ; but it seemed to him (Mr. Chap- 
lin) that it was wholly unnecessary, if 
indeed it were not altogether impolitic, 
to express an opinion upon it just now. 
He was glad to learn from the hon. 
Member that there were, at all events, 
two points, in his opinion, on which the 
Conservative Party had established their 
case. It was satisfactory to learn that 
there was at least one Member sitting 
upon the Benches below the Gangway on 
the Ministerial side of the House who 
had appreciated the fact which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) had ventured to state to the 
House a short time ago—namely, that, 
as far as the interests of England were 
concerned, for all practical purposes the 
Suez Canal was Egypt and Egypt was 
the Suez Canal. The hon. Member 
raised another point as well. He put 
this question to the Government—“ If 
it was right for you, without a mandate 
from the Powers, to protect your Fleet, 
why was it not also right for you, with- 
out a mandate, to protect the subjects 
of the Queen?” He (Mr. Chaplin) 
ventured to say that that was a question 
which the Government would find it 
very difficult to answer. No doubt, the 
Government had not yet satisfactorily 
answered it; but he believed the day 
would come, and that before very long, 
when the English people would require 
and demand an answer. The hon. 
Member who had just sat down reminded 
them that the main question really be- 
fore them that night was, whether they 
were or were not going to give their 
support to Her Majesty’s Government ? 
And he (Mr. Chaplin) did not hesitate to 
say that, in his opinion, their first duty 
on this occasion was most undoubtedly 
to support by their votes the Motion 
made by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, and to place unreservedly 
at the disposal of the Government the 
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means which they on their responsibility 
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came forward and told the Committee 
were necessary for the maintenance of 
the honour and interests of England. 
Under circumstances such as these, as 
Englishmen, as patriots, as men who 
held the honour and interests of their 
country as their first consideration, it 
was obvious that they had no alternative 
—that they had only one course to pur- 
sue. But, while they were prepared on 
this occasion to give their support to the 
Government, and to place at their dis- 
posal the means for which the Govern- 
ment asked, they must also claim this— 
namely, the full right to reserve to them- 
selves, if they thought fit, the power of 
criticizing and, if need be, censuring the 
policy which had been pursued. He 
was bound to say that he thought they 
had already many cases of complaint 
to urge against the- Government. The 
position of affairs in Egypt was now, 
and had been for many months, one of 
great anxiety and concern to all hon. 
Members who sat on the Opposition side 
of the House ; and it was a fact that not 
only for weeks, but for months past, 
appeal after appeal had been made to 
the Government to give them informa- 
tion, and that nearly all those appeals 
had, until a recent period, been made in 
vain, and the consequence of that had 
been, that this vast question, to all in- 
tents and purposes, had been entirely 
removed from what might be called the 
jurisdiction of Parliament. Whatever 
they might think of the general policy 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
pursued, he (Mr. Chaplin) thought he 
could congratulate him at least upon 
this—namely, the prudence which he had 
exhibited, in the interests of the Govern- 
ment, in the time which he had selected 
for the taking of this greatdevate. He 
(Mr. Chaplin) remembered that one of 
the points made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, some few years ago, when com- 
plaining of the policy of Lord Beacons- 
field, was this—that for securing the 
escape of a great question from the 
vigilance of the public, there was no ex- 
pedient parallel to that of postponing the 
discussion of it until the dying hours 
of the Session. Well, he (Mr. Chaplin) 
ventured to think that was a charge 
which was infinitely more applicable 
under existing circumstances, and which 
could be made with infinitely greater 
justice with regard to the course which 
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the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
thought it right to pursue. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) would not dwell that night 
upon the desperate and harrowing con- 
dition of affairs in Egypt which had been 
described to them by the Prime Minister 
himself. Nothing that he (Mr. Chaplin) 
could say, nor that any Member of the 
Committee could say, could add to the 
horrors of that description, and what he 
would ask hon. Members to consider for a 
few minutes was, how and by what manner 
of means things had ever been allowed 
to come to such a pass as that; and on 
that point he was bound to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman himself, while 
professing the utmost frankness to the 
Committee, gave them scarcely any in- 
formation whatsoever. And the scanty 
stock of information they obtained from 
the right hon. Gentleman had not been 
materially added to, as far as he (Mr. 
Chaplin) had been able to gather, by 
any single speech that had been made 
since by any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The general impression 
which he had gathered from as close a 
perusal as he had been able to give to 
the Papers that had been laid on the 
Table, was that there appeared to him 
to be three distinct periods in which the 
English Minister, Lord Granville, found 
himself placed in a position of consider- 
able difficulty, and there had been three 
distinct propositions for dealing with the 
Egyptian Question. There was, first, 
the policy of the joint intervention by 
England and France, which was the 
policy advocated from the first by M. 
Gambetta. There was, secondly, the 
policy of Turkish intervention, which 
was, from first to last, throughout the 
whole of this question, steadily advo- 
cated by Sir Edward Malet; and then 
there was the third policy, the negative 
policy of M. de Freycinet, which was, 
under all circumstances, tu resist any 
Turkish intervention. He (Mr. Chap- 
lin) might be asked whether there was 
not a fourth policy—what was the policy 
of the English Minister for Foreign 
Affairs? Well, he (Mr. Chaplin) de- 
clared that, after searching carefully 
through the Papers, he was utterly un- 
able to discover that, at any moment, 
from first to last, the English Foreign 
Minister had ever had any definite or 
settled policy of his own. The first 
period of difficulty of which he (Mr. 
Chaplin) spoke appeared to him to have 
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commenced from the time when Arabi 
Bey, on the 9th of September, 1881, 
demanded the dismissal by the Khedive 
of Riaz Pasha, the convocation of a Re- 
presentative Chamber, and a consider- 
able addition to the Egyptian Army. 
Well, when these demands were made, 
the Khedive found himself powerless to 
resist them, and appealed, very properly, 
to his Suzerain for support. But what 
happened under these circumstances ? 
As far as he (Mr. Chaplin) could gather 
from the Papers, Lord Granville first 
appeared to waver in that direction; at 
all events, he favoured the sending of a 
Turkish General to Egypt ; but to that, 
and to any Turkish intervention what- 
ever, M. de Freycinet offered a decided 
opposition, and Lord Granville dropped 
the intervention by a Turkish General 
like a hot potato. The Sultan was natu- 
rally very mortified at that. In conver- 
sation with Lord Dufferin, the Sultan 
made use of astatement which appeared 
to him (Mr. Chaplin) so statesmanlike 
that he would ask the permission of the 
Committee to read it. He would not 
read many despatches. The Committee 
would remember, perhaps, that last 
night the right hon. Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade made this 
remarkable statement, that the Papers 
showed conclusively that from first to 
last the English Government had solicited 
the intervention of the Sultan. Why, 
he (Mr. Chaplin) had never heard a 
statement made in the House of Com- 
mons which was more diametrically 
opposed to the facts, as revealed by the 
Papers laid on the Table. Complaints 
had been made of too frequent and too 
copious quotations being made from the 
Papers; but when statements of this 
kind were made by Members of the 
Government—statements that were dia- 
metrically opposed to the facts—it was 
absolutely necessary for Members to 
offer quotations in reply. On Septem- 
ber 19, Lord Dufferin wrote to Lord 
Granville in these words. He said— 

‘* Upon this I observe that I am glad to learn 
that His Majesty does not contemplate taking 
so precipitate a step as the sending of troops to 
Egypt without consulting with Her Majesty’sGo- 
vernment, and that, although I had received, as 
yet, no instruction, I had reason to know that 
your Lordship would consider such a proceed- 
ing inopportune. The Sultan replied in words 
to this effect, though evidently mortified; he 
said that Great Britain had great interests in 
Egypt which he was quite prepared to recog- 
nise, and so had Turkey, and those interests he 
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would make great sacrifices to maintain; that 
England was a great Mussulman Power, and 
that the friendship and co-operation of Turkey 
must be necessarily most advantageous to us.” 
He must ask the Committee to allow 
him to quote one more despatch in an- 
swer to the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade. On page 135, Paper 7, he 
found these words— 

“Tn order not to add complication to the 
state of things, the two Governments have 
thought it right to instruct their Ambassadors 
at Constantinople to recommend the Porte to 
abstain from all intervention and all interference 
in Egypt ;”’ 
and that in spite of the statement of 
the President of the Board of Trade. 
There were other statements in the 
despatches of the same nature. The 
French policy at that time appeared to 
be that the French Government appeared 
to desire a joint military control by 
France and England; but it appeared 
that Lord Granville objected for reasons 
that he said had been stated to the 
French Government, although what these 
reasons were he (Mr. Chaplin) was 
totally unable to say, as he had failed 
to find a single one of them in the 
Papers. The first period of difficulty he 
had alluded to came to an end by two 
despatches, one from the English Minis- 
ter, and the other from the French Minis- 
ter, in which they recorded their views of 
the situation, and the different interests 
which, according to them, both of them 
had in the condition of Egypt. He now 
came to the second period of difficulty 
in which Lord Granville was placed, and 
that appeared to have begun shortly 
before the Chamber of Notables was 
summoned. M. Gambetta, who was a 
man of great decision of character, as 
well as of ability, evidently foresaw the 
possibility of difficulties arising when 
the Chamber was convoked; and he ac- 
cordingly proposed to Lord Granville to 
take steps, in conjunction with France, 
to deal with those difficulties. [Jnter- 
ruption.| He (Mr. Chaplin) should be 
very much obliged to the Committee for 
silence. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT: I 
rise to call your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, to the fact that the hon. Member 
for Stockton (Mr. Dodds) is carrying on 
a loud conversation and interrupting the 
hon. Member. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was sure the 
hon. Member was not interrupting him 
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intentionally, and he should be obliged 
to him for silence for a few minutes. 
This proposal of M. Gambetta resulted 
in the Joint Note. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
did not wish to say anything about that 
document that night, further than it 
was accepted by M. Gambetta, and 
presented on the 8th of January. But, 
here, unfortunately, a new difficulty 
arose, because, although the policy of 
M. Gambetta was decided upon that 
point, owing to one of those sudden poli- 
tical changes which frequently occurred 
in some countries, and more often, per- 
haps, in France than in any other, the 
Government of the day in France 
vanished out of view, and M. Gambetta 
was replaced by M. de Freycinet. Well, 
what was the view of M.deFreycinet ? He 
was by no means in favour of an active 
and decided intervention of that charac- 
ter, and he communicated his view to 
Lord Granville without delay, although 
he accompanied the communication with 
the naive statement that he was bound 
to admit that he did not know much 
about the subject. Well, what was the 
position that an English Minister should 
have taken under such circumstances ? 
He should have said to M. de Freycinet 
—‘‘ My position is different to yours. I 
have pledged myself to the Khedive—I 
have put my hand to a despatch granting 
him my support under certain condi- 
tions. Are you prepared to fulfil that 
engagement? If you are, well and 
good—let us go hand-in-hand; but if 
you are not, I must take a decided 
course in accordance with my pledge, 
and must adopt some line of my own.” 
When M. de Freycinet declined to 
pursue the policy indicated by Lord 
Granville, he (Mr. Chaplin) must say 
there were two courses open to the Eng- 
lish Minister. He might then, if he had 
thought fit, have appealed to Turkey 
and asked her to intervene ; and, failing 
Turkey, he might, of course, have in- 
tervened himself. But here arose a fur- 
ther complication. The Porte protested 
vigorously against this Joint Note, and 
not only that, but forwarded its protest 
to the other Powers of Europe, who 
made an Identic communication. This 
appeared to have had a great effect on Lord 
Granville, for immediately on the receipt 
of it, though little indeed, if anything, 
had been heard on the subject before— 
though the policy up to that time had 
been a French and English intervention 
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—Lord Granville immediately fell back 
on the Concert of Europe. Well, he (Mr. 
Chaplin) was bound to say that even 
then Lord Granville appeared to have 
adopted that policy in a very half- 
hearted and undecided manner. They 
must remember that time was of the 
first importance. Well, what happened ? 
Count Munster, the German Minister, 
made a representation which was tanta- 
mount to this—that there had better be 
a Conference without delay. Lord Gran- 
ville, however, said—‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind ; it would be exceedingly prema- 
ture.” What happened then? A num- 
ber of more or less feeble attempts were 
made by Lord Granville to induce 
France to agree to a Turkish interven- 
tion, and things went on in this kind of 
way until at length the Ultimatum was 
presented, and it became absolutely 
necessary that a Conference should 
be summoned. A Conference was sum- 
moned ; and, in his (Mr. Chaplin’s) opi- 
nion, whilst making all allowances for 
the great difficulty that he quite acknow- 
ledged the Government had had to con- 
tend with, it was to the determination to 
refer the Egyptian Question to that Con- 
ference, and to the delay in summoning 
the Conference, that the terrible position 
in which they were now forced was en- 
tirely owing, and that the present period 
of difficulty was to be met by the English 
Government. Whatever might be their 
views as to the wisdom of the policy of 
referring Egyptian questions, under or- 
dinary circumstances and in ordinary 
times, to the Concert of the Powers of 
Europe, he did not hesitate to say that, 
for his part, he was firmly convinced 
that under all the circumstances of 
the case—under the pressing, and ur- 
gent, and immediate exigencies of the 
case—to refer these questions to the 
European Conference at the time at 
which they were referred was most 
dangerous. It appeared to him to 
have been the greatest mistake the 
Government had made, judged by its 
results? What had been these results ? 
What had they gained by referring this 
question to a Conference, and what was 
it they had asked? Their gain had 
been a negative one; they had not 
gained what they sought—Turkish in- 
tervention. They had not gained the 
concurrence of France, except in so far 
as the Suez Canal was concerned ; they 
had not even got the mandate of Europe ; 
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but what the right hon. Gentleman was 
able to tell them he had got, or rather 
what the right hon. Gentleman was able 
to say was, that he “thought they had 
secured the moral support ofthe Powers.” 
The right hon. Gentleman was not even 
sure of that; and against that, what 
had they lost? He (Mr. Chaplin) said 
they had lost that which, under all cir- 
cumstances, was the most priceless pos- 
session in the world, and that was time. 
What had been the effect of this loss 
of time? It appeared to him to have 
been this—that, in the first place, if they 
had had troops at the proper time they 
might, undoubtedly, have stopped the 
massacre at Alexandria. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, again, had made a most extra- 
ordinary statement on this point the 
other night. He (Mr. Chaplin) must 
again refer to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
words, because they were once more so 
diametrically opposite to the facts. The 
right hon. Gentleman had answered an 
hon. and learned Member by saying 
that in the sense in which the word was 
ordinarily used there never had been 
a massacre since the bombardment, and 
in consequence of it. Well, he (Mr. 
Chaplin) should like to meet that state- 
ment, if he might be allowed to do so, 
by a quotation from a letter which he 
had seen that day from Mr. Cornish— 
whose name must be pretty well known 
by this time as that of a gentleman who 
had rendered the country such splendid 
services in Alexandria. He (Mr. Chap- 
lin) would set the authority of Mr. 
Cornish against that of the President 
of the Board of Trade. What did Mr. 
Cornish say? Why, he said— 

‘¢ T went into the town (Alexandria) on Friday 
morning, that is, immediately after the bom- 
bardment, and a more sickening sight I never 


beheld. Several corpses, terribly mutilated, 
were still lying about.” 


And yet the President of the Board of 
Trade, with all the information which 
he either had, or which, if he had not, 
certainly ought to be at the disposal of 
the Government, had the assurance to 
get up in the House of Commons and 
say that there never had been any 
massacre since the bombardment, or in 
consequence of it. Now, what was 
the second thing this country lost by 
loss of time? He answered, without the 
slightest hesitation, that they lost the 
chance of averting the second massacre, 
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and the second destruction of Alexandria. 
He would quote Mr. Cornish again as 
his authority. That gentleman, in his 
letter dated July 18, said— 


‘ All went on very well until the firing ceased 
on the second day’s bombardment, and the 
troops and the rabble were in full retreat ; but 
when they found that the firing had stopped 
many of them went back into the town, and 
then the work of pillage and firing began.”’ 


Was it not evident from that, that if the 
mere effect of the firing of the Fleet had 
driven the rabble and soldiery out of the 
town, that if the firing had continued 
and a certain number of troops had been 
landed we might have effectually pre- 
vented the second massacre and destruc- 
tion of Alexandria? The right hon. 
Gentleman the other night spoke of the 
impossibility of preventing that; he said, 
‘*] know not what force of men would 
have been sufficient. I know that 10,000 
men at least would have been required.”’ 
He (Mr. Chaplin) had been informed, for 
it was many years since he himself was 
in Alexandria, and, therefore, he could 
not speak from personal recollection; but 
he was informed on good authority that 
there was only one means of escape from 
Alexandria, and that was between the 
sea on the one hand and the Mahmoudieh 
Canal on the other, and that the guns of 
the Fleet would have absolutely covered 
that piece of ground. If the Government 
had not tied their own hands by the Con- 
ference, they might, by landing a small 
body of troops, have caught Arabi like a 
rat in a trap, and the whole thing would 
have been over by now. And what was 
the third thing they lost by this loss of 
time? He had said they would have cut 
off Arabi Bey—there was no doubt about 
that. And if they had cut off Arabi, he 
would not now have been in the position 
of vantage which was leading us into 
this war, and which might turn out to be 
a war of great difficulty, and possibly one 
of danger. But, more than all, anarchy 
would not have prevailed in Egypt at 
the present time, and there would not 
now be re-enacting the scenes that were 
enacted during the Indian Mutiny. He 
had listened to the speeches which had 
been delivered on each side of the House 
that night, He had heard what had 
fallen from the hon. Baronet (Sir George 
Elliot), and what had been said by other 
hon. Members, and he defied any Mem- 
ber of the Committee to say now whether 
the war would be a short or a long one. 
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All he knew was this, that unless they 
were able to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion within a very short time indeed, 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to re-establish order in Egypt for 
months to come. And what did they 
think was likely to be their position in 
India if the war should be prolonged, 
and if Arabi was allowed to pursue his 
way unchecked, and if those horrible 
scenes which were said to be taking 
place in the centre of Egypt continued 
for any length of time? He confessed 
it seemed to him-to be a matter of 
the greatest peril. Did they not think 
there was some danger of the contagion 
spreading and of the possibility of simi- 
lar disturbances taking place in India? 
They had seen such disturbances before, 
and he knew of no reason why, if cir- 
cumstances were favourable for them, 
they should not occur again. The only 
excuse of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister was that his hands were 
tied by the Conference; and what he 
(Mr. Chaplain) wished to ask the House 
of Commons was this—what right had 
any English Minister to place himself in 
such a position and to tie his hands in 
such a way that he was not able to give 
assistance to the subjects of the Queen, 
although they were being massacred 
within sight of Her Majesty’s Fleet? 
That, then, was the general result of the 
information which he had been able to 
acquire from the Papers with regard to 
the present position of affairs which, to 
his intense astonishment, he had heard 
the Secretary of State for War, before 
the dinner hour, speak of as a most suc- 
cessful result. All he could say was that 
if the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had been so successful up to the 
present time he sincerely hoped it would 
never be so successful again. He could 
only come to the conclusion, whilst he 
desired to make all allowances for the 
difficulty in which the Government had 
been placed, that the immediate difficulties 
they had to encounter in Egypt were 
really owing tothe indecision and procras- 
tination of Her Majesty’s Government. 
They must not tell him that their diffi- 
culties were owing to the Control. That 
argument, he thought, had been pretty 
well disposed of already. It was true 
that the Control was established during 
the Administration of the Predeces- 
sors of right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Front Ministerial Bench ; but they must 
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in fairness remember that during the 
time Lord Beaconsfield’s Eastern policy 
was in the ascendant, the Control—as 
Her Majesty’s Government had them- 
selves admitted—had done much for the 
regeneration of Egypt. It had proved 
to be a blessing and a boon not only to 
Egypt, but to the whole of the civilized 
world; and if, unhappily, it was true— 
and he, certainly, was not there that 
night to deny it—that since the accession 
to Office of the present Government the 
influence of England with the Suzerain 
of Egypt, in that part of His Majesty’s 
Dominions, had considerably waned, in 
all fairness they ought to attribute it notto 
the fault of the Control, but to the com- 
plete reversal of the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which, up to now, had been 
their never-ceasing boast. When he 
thought of the results of that reversal, 
when he called to mind some of the pro- 
ceedings of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, in days not very 
long gone by, when he remembered how 
political principle, political honour, 
political consistency had been sacrificed 
to nothing but the interests of Party— 
[‘‘ Oh, oh!” ]—well, he challenged any 
one of them who dared do so to get up 
and deny it—when he remembered all 
these things, and when he compared 
their crusade against Lord Beaconsfield 
with their speeches, and their policy of 
to-day—which had been denounced, and 
denounced by none more strongly than 
by those to whom they had turned in 
appealing against Lord Beaconsfield— 
when he thought of these things, and 
when he remembered also that within 
this short period of that reversal of the 
policy of Lord Beaconsfield, amongst 
the first fruits of the reversal had been 
rebellion in Ireland on the one hand and 
ruin in Egypt on the other, he confessed 
he was filled with grave misgivings for 
the future. He could not help thinking 
that the Prime Minister felt something 
of this himself, for he had observed the 
other night that the right hon. Gentle- 
man began to recant some of his former 
opinions with regard to Turkey. He 
(Mr. Chaplin), to his great surprise the 
other night, heard the Prime Minister 
describe himself as having always been 
the friend of Turkey. And when the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that, 
a dim recollection—in which he sup- 
posed he must have been mistaken— 
came into his mind, and he thought once 
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more he could hear the Prime Minis- 
ter describing Turkey and her people 
as ‘‘the one great anti-human specimen 
of the human race throughout all the 
world.” Was that friendship ? Ifit was 
the part of afriend to denounce his friends 
in that kind of language, then all he(Mr. 
Chaplin) could say was that the right hon. 
Gentleman and he differed very much 
as to what friendship meant. But he 
did not wish to pursue this theme any 
further that night ; and although he had 
ventured, as he thought hon. Members 
were in duty bound to do, to criticize the 
policy of the Government and to point out 
what he believed to have been their 
errors in the past in order that those 
errors might be avoided in the future, 
he did not desire either to weaken the 
hands of, or embarrass, the Government 
at the present time. [‘‘Oh!”] Well, 
whether hon. Members believed it or 
not, he could assure them that he had 
no desire to weaken the hands of the 
Government at this moment, and for 
this reason, that they had to consider 
the future as well as the past. It was 
in the future that were involved not only 
the immediate issues of the war in 
which they were now engaged, but also 
the ultimate settlement of the Egyptian 
Question. He was not one of those who 
could enter with a light heart into the 
war in which they were now engaged ; 
but, on the other hand, he had an al- 
most boundless faith in the spirit, the 
resources, and the power of England and 
her people when for her cause she had 
a good one, and if only she were led by 
her rulers with courage, with wisdom, 
and with unfaltering decision. In this 
instance, he believed—nay, more, he 
knew and was assured—that they had a 
good, a righteous, and a just cause, and 
he hoped that the other conditions of 
success would not be lacking. The 
campaign itself was, necessarily and 
properly, entirely in the hands of the 
Administration, and, for all he knew, 
they were about to enter upon it un- 
aided and alone. For his part, he did 
not quarrel with that. On the contrary, 
he thought it was the best thing, proba- 
bly, that could have happened to them ; 
but, that being so, he did most sincerely 
trust that they would take care of this— 
that now they were embarked in this 
gigantic enterprize, once for all the in- 
terests of England should be perma- 
nently and effectually secured in that 
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part of the world, and that in doing 
that they would remember the, to them, 
regnant words of His Majesty the 
ultan of Turkey, that while they were 
among the greatest of European nations 
they were also “a great Mussulman 
Power.” 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER trusted the 
Committee would be disposed to listen 
to a few temperate observations on this 
subject, notwithstanding the excitement 
that must have been created by the 

owerful speech to which they had just 
istened. He had no Party purpose to 
serve; yet, in the observations which he 
would ask the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee to put before them, he would, at 
the outset, call their attention to the 
peculiar difficulty under which every 
private Member laboured who attempted 
to discuss the question of the foreign 
relations of this country in the House of 
Commons. He had been sitting, like 
other hon. Members, for the past two or 
three months in expectation of what was 
to come on the subject of our relations 
with the Sovereign of Egypt; and he 
had noticed that, from day to day, Ques- 
tions were addressed to the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs and to 
the Prime Minister for the purpose of 
eliciting such information as would en- 
able the House and the country to ascer- 
tain what were their intentions with re- 
gard to the Egyptian Question. He 
made no charge of conscious conceal- 
ment either against the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government or the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs; but he de- 
scribed simply his own impression when 
he said that he had been unable to 
ascertain, from the information which 
had been from time to time vouchsafed, 
the tendency of the policy of England in 
that part of the world. How were they 
situated now? They were told before- 
hand that the public interest would not 
permit of the communication of such in- 
formation as would enable them to form 
a judgment on this subject ; and, day by 
day, they found themselves getting more 
and more involved in serious complica- 
tions, until the hour had arrived when 
the Government felt called upon to draw 
the sword; and then, when the sword 
was unsheathed for the purpose of main- 
taining the honour and the interests of 
the country, hon. Members were accused 
of something akin to treachery if they 
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ventured to discuss the action of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, He would ask hon. 
Members—and, if he thought his humble 
voice would reach the people of England, 
he would ask them too—were they satis- 
fied with the limited control which they 
were able to exercise over the foreign 
relations of this country? Information 
was kept from them in the first in- 
stance; then their patriotism was ap- 
pealed to when active operations were 
commenced, and they were told that 
anything like free discussion and inde- 
pendent criticism would embarrass the 
Government. The policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was to be gathered 
from the Papers which at length had 
been laid before them, and the exposi- 
tion which Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had vouchsafed. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Bryce) a while ago had raised 
his (Mr. O’Connor Power’s) hopes by 
the character of the exordium to his 
speech, because he had undertaken in 
the first sentence to prove that there was 
no inconsistency whatever between the 
present position of the Liberal Party in 
supporting the policy of the Government 
in making war in Egypt and the posi- 
tion oecupied by the Party in 1830. His 
hopes had been raised by the promise 
of his hon. and learned Friend at the 
commencement of his speech; but he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) appealed to those 
who heard that speech whether they 
were not disappointed at the utter failure 
of the hon. and learned Member even 
to approach anything like a proof of the 
proposition he had laid down at the be- 
ginning ? Those of them who, up to that 
moment, had been disposed to look upon 
the accession of the Liberal Party to 
power as an indication that the policy of 
Jingoism could never again prevail in 
the foreign affairs of this country must 
have been very much disappointed by 
what they had heard on the subject 
during this debate. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government, 
in his speech the other evening, had laid 
very great stress upon the fact that the 
Government was guided and controlled 
in their policy by what they called inter- 
ternational engagements. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not stop in that speech 
to pronounce any opinion of approval or 
disapproval of the nature of those inter- 
national engagements; and, in describing 
the attitude of the Government, he said 
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that they were obliged, by the circum- 
stances of the case, to frame their policy 
in reference to those international en- 
gagements. Well, he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) would like to know whether, 
when engagements of that kind were 
formed, they were intended to be per- 
petual ? He should like to know what it 
mattered to the people of this country 
whether their foreign affairs were admi- 
nistered by a Conservative or a Liberal 
Administration, if a Liberal Administra- 
tion that succeeded a Conservative one 
was bound to pursue the very same 
policy ? If he recollected anything at all 
of the issue which was put before the 
constituencies in 1880, it was distinctly 
the issue of the foreign policy of the 
Conservative Government; and to say 
now that they were bound hand and foot 
to the results of that policy, and that they 
could make no departure whatever from 
the engagements that were entered into, 
was simply to say that a great deal of 
eloquent indignation was wasted upon 
the hustings, and that it had produced 
no profitable results to the people of 
this Empire. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
put this view of the present Minis- 
ters in the strongest possible light, 
because, he said, it was necessary to 
impress foreign Governments with a 
sense of the continuity of English policy. 
Now, he (Mr. O’Connor Power) asked 
for how long had Liberal Ministers con- 
sidered it to be their duty to adhere to 
the policy of their Predecessors? He 
would ask where was the justification 
for the strong language they employed 
in denouncing that policy a little more 
than two short years ago? Well, the 
Prime Minister dwelt also in his speech 
on the value of the European Concert ; 
but it was a singular circumstance that 
while the Conference representing the 
Powers of Europe was still deliberating 
upon these grave matters Her Majesty’s 
Government took the determination of 
the question into their own hands. The 
Conference was not dismissed when they 
were bombarding Alexandria; and it 
seemed to him that their profession of 
regard for the European Concert jarred 
somewhat with the determination which 
they had formed. And it appeared to 
him, also, that if international right and 
International Law was to be scrupu- 
lously observed in their policy in Egypt, 
they must consider themselves at the 
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present moment not so much at war 
with the Egyptian Army, and whatever 
portion of the Egyptian pecple thatArmy 
represented, as at war with the Sove- 
reign of Egypt—the Sultan of Turkey. 
He could not see where their right to 
bombard Alexandria commenced, un- 
less they believed that their relations 
with the Sovereign of Egypt—the Sultan 
of Turkey—justified them in adopting 
that policy. When the Prime Minister 
came to deal with the criticism, which 
he anticipated, in consequence of the 
failure of the Government to protect 
British subjects from massacre, the right 
hon. Gentleman declared, in a manner 
which he (Mr. O’Connor Power) could 
not at all appreciate, that the Govern- 
ment would have been disloyal to Europe, 
and would have acted in contravention 
of their own professions, if they had 
landed any men —— 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Not if we had 
landed men. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER said, he 
should like, then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man to inform him in what connection 
these words were used? It seemed to 
him (Mr. O’Connor Power) that they 
were employed in rebutting the accusa- 
tion that the Government had failed in 
their duty to protect British subjects 
from massacre. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman asks me in what 
connection the words were used, and 
I will tell him; but I should have 
thought, if he had heard the speech, he 
would have known the connection. They 
were to be taken in connection with the 
landing of such a force as it would have 
been our duty to propose in order to 
cope with and to overcome the Egyptian 
force under the Egyptian Commander, 
which was represented to us to be cer- 
tainly between 10,000 and 15,000 men. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked 
whether it was not right to infer from 
that explanation that, in the opinion of 
the Prime Minister, the size and effec- 
tiveness of the force affected the ques- 
tion of International Law at stake? It 
was as much a breach of International 
Law to land 20 men for aggressive pur- 
poses as it was to land 10,000. There- 
fore, he could not understand how Her 
Majesty’s Government were able to de- 
fend their policy in Egypt, commenc- 
ing with the bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and other measures of force they 
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had been since obliged to adopt, on the 
theory of self-defence. He was sorry, 
also, to be obliged to complain of the 
vague and uncertain terms in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 
ter described the objects which, he said, 
the Government had in view in their 
recent proceedings. The right hon. 
Gentleman said one of those objects was 
to assert international right; but he 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) had watched and 
waited and waited and watched with 
considerable anxiety for one single sen- 
tence on what he believed to be the root 
of the difficulty—namely, not interna- 
tional right, but national right. The 
Prime Minister could not have made a 
speech in the last Parliament on a sub- 
ject of foreign policy in which the Sove- 
reign power of the Sultan of Turkey was 
affected without calling their attention 
to the claims of the rising Nationalities 
of the East; but, either by design or by 
accident, there had not been a single 
reference made that would lead them to 
believe that the right hon. Gentleman 
sympathized with whatever there was of 
a National Party amongst the Egyptian 
people. They were told, also, that the 
protection of the Suez Canal was merely 
an incident, and that the chief object 
the Government had in view was to put 
down anarchy in that country. Well, 
now, did Her Majesty’s Government con- 
sider themselves bound by engagements 
or by a sense of duty to preserve order 
in the East? Would it undertake that 
responsibility; and, if it was prepared 
to act for the restoration and the main- 
tenance of order in Egypt whenever the 
peace of that country was threatened, 
would it act in the same spirit towards 
the countries on the frontiers of India? 
It was in language not very different 
from that that many of the advocates of 
the policy of the late Conservative Go- 
vernment defended the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. They said that the inde- 
pendence of that country was threatened 
by Russia, and that, therefore, it was 
necessary that English power and Eng- 
lish influence should be asserted in that 
country. It seemed to him that when 
the Government claimed that they had 
no selfish object in view in this move- 
ment in Egypt, and told the Committee, 
at the same time, they were fighting in 
defence of their interests, there was a 
manifest inconsistency. Wherever they 
had interests they had selfish objects. 
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But they were told that though their 
interests in Egypt were tremendous, they 
were acting in that country in a spirit 
of absolute unselfishness. It seemed to 
him that the step the Government had 
taken in reference to Egypt was a very 
serious one ; and if it did not mean the 
ultimate establishment of an English Pro- 
tectorate over that country, he humbly 
submitted that their policy was a very 
false one, and a very unwise one, and 
one that would entail great sacrifices 
upon our people without producing any 
corresponding advantages. But if their 
policy was to establish that Protectorate, 
why had not they the manliness to avow 
it? He could imagine Her Majesty’s 
Government adopting the ‘‘bag and 
baggage” policy in regard to Egypt as 
far as the rights of the Sultan in that 
country were concerned. He could ima- 
gine Her Majesty’s Government repair- 
ing to some extent the wrong they had 
already done by doing something to 
develop the principles and habits of self- 
government amongst that population, 
and he, for one, would not regret to see 
the protection of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment substituted for that of the Sultan 
of Turkey, if such a change was be- 
lieved to be absolutely necessary for the 
prosperity of the people. But he said 
that, if that was the tendency of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
why did they not manfully avow it? 
The hon. Gentleman the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs had 
told them, in reviewing the history of 
the Control in Egypt and English inter- 
ference, that England did not force her- 
self upon Egypt, but that she had been 
encouraged to go by the Egyptian Go- 
vernment. Well, then, what was it 
which had given rise to the discontented 
party which supported Arabi Pasha? It 
was their dissatisfaction with the con- 
duct of successive Egyptian Governments 
in truckling, as they believed, to foreign 
influences rather than relying upon their 
own people. It might be true that the 
Egyptian Governments had encouraged 
English influence at one time and 
French influence at another time, and 
to that extent they had alienated the 
sympathies of their own people. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, in order to 
conciliate those who had some respect 
for the doctrine of nationality, had said 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
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at all object to the National movement 
in Egypt until it became a military 
movement. What did that mean? He 
did not object to the National movement 
until it became a powerful one, because 
it was only when it became a military 
movement that it was able to exercise 
any influence on the Councils of either 
the French or English Governments. In 
destroying the power of the Army they 
were destroying the only organized autho- 
rity in Egypt. Talk about the friend- 
ship of the Khedive, the Khedive could 
not be anything else but friendly to 
them. He was a puppet in their hands, 
and to justify their conduct by the ap- 
proval which His Highness might ex- 
press of their policy was simply to take 
courage and consolation from their own 
self-esteem. The Committee had re- 
ceived so many assurances that this 
measure had not been undertaken in 
the interests of the bondholders that 
he supposed they must be persuaded 
that that was the real state of the 
case, and he was of the number of 
those who had failed to understand 
why, if the Government could not gua- 
rantee the investments of its citizens at 
home, it should be expected to guarantee 
them abroad. So far as that part of the 
question was concerned, he was glad to 
see that upon no side of the House had 
anyone the courage to get up and de- 
fend the proposition that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in guaranteeing 
a foreign investment. They had heard 
a great deal about what Europeans had 
done for Egypt—they were told that the 
Control established over the finances had 
had a very sound effect, and that it had, 
to a certain extent, promoted the pros- 
perity of that country. That might be 
so within a limited period ; but was it or 
was it not the fact that, until our influ- 
ence began to be a power, Egypt was a 
country free from debt. Was it not the 
fact that the Debt of Egypt was a very 
great burden upon the population? He 
maintained that to say that they were 
to form their opinion of the conduct of 
England, to-day at war with Egypt, by 
a reference to what had happened within 
the last three, four, five, six, or ten years, 
was to take a very narrow and a very 
unfair view of the subject. Even within 
that limited period, however, it was un- 
deniable that the Control, which was 
financial in 1876, became political as 
well as financial in 1879; and he should 
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like to know whether it was not a na- 
tural feeling on the part of the Egyptian 
Army, and of those who were qualified 
to speak for even a section of the Na- 
tional Party in Egypt, that this dis- 
content should grow proportionately as 
the Government insisted on imposing 
their Control on them? They not only 
established a Control in the first in- 
stance that discharged the duties of a 
National audit, but they went further, 
and practically seized upon the admi- 
nistration of the finances of the country ; 
and then they thought that the Egyptian 
Army, the only party representing Na- 
tional feeling, was to be satisfied with 
this condition of affairs. They had 
chosen to take a very different view of 
their duty, and he would tell the Go- 
vernment they would find the conse- 
quences would be very serious indeed 
before this terrible business had been 
brought to a conclusion. He had ven- 
tured to make these observations be- 
cause the attitude which Irish Repre- 
sentatives were supposed to take with 
regard to the foreign policy of this 
country was very much misunderstood. 
He believed the time had gone by when 
it was the desire of any section of the 
Irish people to profit from the foreign 
difficulties of England. In times gone 
by, when the Irish people had not only 
just cause for discontent, but just cause 
for rebellion, he could imagine the 
justification of the sentiment which 
declared that England’s difficulty was 
Ireland’s opportunity. He did not be- 
lieve in that sentiment at the present 
hour ; and he was sure no Member who 
had expressed an opinion on this ques- 
tion had spoken with greater sincerity 
than he did when he said he had ven- 
tured to obtrude himself on the atten- 
tion of the Committee from no desire 
whatever to weaken or embarrass in 
the slightest degree Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He hoped he should never, 
by his voice or vote, support a policy of 
aggression, no matter with what pro- 
fessions that policy might be inaugu- 
rated. At the same time, he trusted he 
should never be suspected of the crime 
of advocating a cowardly policy. He 
did not believe in a policy of universal 
surrender. He believed in a spirited 
foreign policy when they were satisfied 
they were embarking in a just cause; 
and he believed that the highest in- 
terests of this Empire could best be 
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promoted by encouraging National sen- 
timent, not only in every part of the 
Empire itself, but amongst those popu- 
lations in whose relations we were from 
time to time obliged to interfere. He 
thought that the unfortunate complica- 
tions which had arisen in Egypt might 
have been avoided by some timely con- 
ciliation of the National spirit. If things 
went on now; if this war—for war it 
was at last—should be protracted, it was 
plain to everyone that we should have, in 
addition to the hostility of the Military 
Party in Egypt, the hostility of most of 
the Egyptian people, because we should 
have carried desolation and ruin into 
their homesteads and across the face of 
their country ; we should have done what 
the British Army did in Afghanistan— 
left behind us memories of wrong and 
suffering which would survive all the 
arguments by which the Government 
now defended their policy, and these 
memories would, in a future day, accu- 
mulate and constitute a more terrible 
danger for the strength of the British 
Empire than the temporary difficulties 
with which we were now called upon to 
deal. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: The 
Committee are about to come to a vote 
upon one of the most important ques- 
tions which has been submitted to the 
British Parliament for many a long 
year. I do not think there is any doubt 
as to the general feeling which will be 
expressed by the vote to which we are 
— invited to concur. There can 

e but one desire on the part of every 
Member of the House, and that is to 
support as far as possible the Govern- 
ment in the policy which they have re- 
commended to us, if we can be satisfied 
it is right and sound. But it is not 
possible for us altogether to divest our- 
selves of the responsibility that lies upon 
us, before we give a vote of this cha- 
racter, of satisfying ourselves of the con- 
ditions under which it is to be given. 
There is no inconsiderable number of 
Gentlemen, usually supporters of the Go- 
vernment, who do not in their hearts like 
the policy which is submitted to them, 
but who yet feel themselves obliged 
to support it—some from Party fidelity, 
some from their general confidence in 
the Government, and others because 
they feel that it is a choice of difficulties 
that lays before them, and that their 
choice must turn to that which will 
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nation as a whole. I say there is no 
small number of those Gentlemen who 
are prepared now to vote this sum of 
money to the Government, and thereby 
approve of their policy. I say that on 
our own side of the House there is a 
large body of Gentlemen who are pre- 
pared also to support the Government 
with their votes—to support them in a 
policy which they are, as we believe, 
about to initiate—but who are far from 
feeling that confidence in them, and satis- 
faction with their proceedings hitherto, 
which is to be found on the other side of 
the House. But in this case we must 
endeavour, so far as possible, to divest 
ourselves of Party feelings and Party 
recriminations, and to look upon so 
great a question as this from a large 
and national point of view. I entirely 
agree with what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) ‘yesterday as to the very great 
importance of our maintaining a na- 
tional policy in matters of foreign 
affairs; but I am bound also to make 
this observation upon that statement, 
that if we are to maintain a national, 
or, so to speak, a continuous policy in 
foreign affairs, the policy which is sub- 
mitted to us for our countenance and 
support must be recommended to us 
upon broad national grounds, and upon 
principles which we can ourselves see 
and approve. Now, what I feel with 
regard to the conduct of this discussion 
—I refer especially to the speech of the 
Prime Minister when he introduced the 
Vote—is this, that the issue is put upon 
far too narrow grounds, and that we are 
asked to vote upon special pleas which 
are applicable, or appear to be appli- 
cable, to the circumstances of the mo- 
ment, but which certainly do not afford 
anything like a ground for a national 
policy. The right hon. Gentleman dif- 
fers very much from the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to whom I shall have 
to refer subsequently. The Prime 
Minister took a very different line from 
the Under Secretary, and advanced in 
support of the policy which he recom- 
mends one or two special pleas, to which 
I wish to draw attention. In the first 
place, there is what I may call the Con- 
trol plea. He pleaded that the Govern- 
ment were not free in this matter; that 
they were bound by the policy which 
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they inherited from their Predecessors, 
and that it was in consequence of that, 
and of the proceedings which had 
flowed from it, that they found them- 
selves now obliged to recommend these 
measures to the House. The hon. and 
learned Member who has just sat down, 
and other supporters of the Government, 
gladly caught at that kind of argument, 
and are ready to throw upon the late 
Government, and especially upon Lord 
Salisbury in the last year of the exist- 
ence of the late Government, a.certain 
responsibility which seems to give es- 
pecial reason for our action. I say that 
if that were true, and that if the con- 
duct of Lord Salisbury in this matter 
were truly represented, it would be far 
too narrow a ground to base such action 
as we are now called upon to adopt. If 
the policy which the present Govern- 
ment found in existence, and which they 
say was inaugurated by Lord Salisbury, 
was wrong, why did they not abandon 
and change it? But if right, why do 
they now come and throw dirt upon it ? 
In fact, it is entirely misrepresented. 
The hon. and learned Member for Mayo 
(Mr. O’Connor Power) has re-echoed 
much that has fallen from the Treasury 
Bench when he said the change made in 
the system of Control in 1879, as com- 
pared with the Control in 1876, was 
this, that it turned the Control from a 
financial to a political Control. That is 
an entire mistake. I call it an entire 
misrepresentation. I wish to know if 
the right hon. Gentleman and other hon. 
Members can tell us where that distinc- 
tion is to be found, and in what respect 
it has affected the operations of the 
Control since that date? The change 
made in 1879 was merely this—the Con- 
trol, which was purely of a financial 
character, established for good reasons 
in 1876, was suspended during the 
period that there was a mixed European 
Ministry. But when that mixed Eu- 
ropean Ministry was terminated by the 
ae dismissal of Nubar Pasha by 
the late Khedive—when that was sud- 
denly terminated—the Control revived, 
and it revived in precisely the same 
form in which it had been in 1876. But 
then came the important question whom 
toemploy. Lord Salisbury found that 
the each were going to nominate a 
Controller who was to act for the French 
Government, who was to act as the Re- 
presentative of France, and the question 
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was, whether it would be possible for 
England to abstain from doing the same 
thing with regard to the Controller who 
was to act on behalf of England? It 
was quite obvious that if we were torun 
pari passu with France; if we were not 
to leave that predominance to France, 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce) told us 
we ought not to leave, it was absolutely 
necessary that we should place ourselves 
as far as possible on the same lines with 
France. And then came the question as 
to the decision that these Controllers 
should be irremovable, except with the 
consent of their Governments. The 
whole matter turned upon that. What 
was this Control for? It was to enable 
the finances of Egypt to be properly 
directed and properly administered ; and 
if there was always a power in the 
Sovereign arbitrarily, upon the slightest 
ground, to dismiss those who were 
managing the Control, obviously the 
Control might break down at a most 
critical point, and, therefore, the late 
Government agreed to the insertion of 
that provision. But, at the same time 
that we did so, feeling how important 
that change might be, and how ne- 
cessary it was that there should benomis- 
take as to the position of the terms, we 
insisted upon the introduction in the new 
Decree of September, 1879,of amodifying 
provision, and that provision was the 
3rd Article of the Decree, and it was to 
the effect that the Governments of 
France and Great Britain consented 
that, for the present, the Controllers 
General should take no part in the di- 
rection and administration of the finan- 
cial services, but should confine ‘‘ them- 
selves” to communicating either to ‘‘our- 
selves”’—that was, the Khediveorto ‘‘our 
Ministry ”’—the observations to which 
their investigations may have given rise. 
In that way, we entirely confined these 
gentlemen to watching the financial pro- 
gress and fair working of the finances, 
depriving them of any power of inter- 
ference with administration. Well, we 
have hardly heard anything about the 
Controllers. I dare fsay not half the 
Members of the House are aware of 
even the names of the Controllers. The 
question has been rather between Sir 
Edward Malet and the French Consul. 
Of course, the Controllers had a very 
important duty to perform in keeping 
the finances straight ; but, at the same 
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time, you have had the difficulty of this 
Military Party and insurrection to deal 
with, and in all the proceedings that 
have taken place it has been with the 
Agents and Consuls General that these 
questions have been discussed, and the 
difficulty has arisen. Just let me call 
the attention of the Committee for a few 
moments to the history of our dealings 
with Egypt. That history goes far 
beyond either the Decree of 1879, or 
that of 1876. Remember what the re- 
cord of Egypt is. Remember she is 
not a State that has grown, like most of 
the European States, but she is the 
creature of European Concert. She was 
placed, in point of fact, in her present 

osition by the consent of the Powers 
in 1840, and from that time there has 
always been a considerable watchfulness 
observed in Egyptian affairs by the 
Consuls of European Powers. It was 
against the irregular interference of the 
Consuls that the efforts of Nubar Pasha, 
the most distinguished and most valu- 
able Minister Egypt had had for many 
years, were directed—he was desirous 
of getting rid of this irregular inter- 
ference of the Consuls, and of substi- 
tuting for it an International Tribunal. 
When the International Tribunal was 
once established, you then came to all 
the difficulties which arise in connection 
with the debts of the State—embarrass- 
ments of the most serious and political 
character were produced. It was to get 
rid of these embarrassments that the 
financial Control was mainly established. 
It was established, no doubt, at the in- 
stance of the Representatives of the 
bondholders ; but it was maintained es- 
pecially with a view of preventing poli- 
tical complications, such as would have 
arisen if the International Tribunal had 
given judgment, and there had been no 
means of check, and if the finances had 
been left in the state of confusion in 
which they were at thattime. The con- 
dition of confusion in which the finances 
of Egypt were before the institution of 
the financial Control system, was bad 
for all parties. It was bad for the 
Fellaheen, because they were heavily 
taxed ; it was bad for the Rulers of the 
country, because it was demoralizing ; it 
was bad for all Europe and the civilized 
world, because it left open so many 
opportunities for intrigue and embarrass- 
ment. Now, Sir, I wish to ask—Is the 
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prepared to say that the action of Lord 
Salisbury, in 1879, was really, in their 
belief, the cause of the difficulties which 
have arisen? Can the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister trace those 
difficulties—can he put his finger upon 
the course which those difficulties have 
pursued, and show that any blame 
attaches to Lord Salisbury? No; it is 
really impossible to do so. There is 
another plea which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman put forward. He said—‘‘ We 
have had to give advice step by step, 
and our advice has been followed, and 
therefore we are bound to take the con- 
sequences.”’ Well, but what we com- 
plain of is that the Government did not 
give wise advice, that they did not give 
good advice. If there was to be any 
advice, if Egypt was bound to follow it, 
it was incumbent upon our Government 
to give good and sound advice. There 
is another plea put forth, and it is one 
the Committee will do well to observe, 
for it is a good illustration of the mode 
in which this case is put before us. The 
plea to which I refer is that of self- 
defence. I think that if the Committee 
is called upon to take up a question of 
this sort, and to engage in so large an 
enterprize as this, on the ground that 
it was necessary, in self-defence, to 
fire our guns at the fortifications of 
Alexandria at a particular time, all I 
can say is that an insult is offered to the 
common sense of the Committee. The 
Government are attempting to make war 
upon peace principles, and such an at- 
tempt always must fail. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister tells us 
what is his theory with regard to self- 
defence. His theory is that if our ships 
come into the Harbour of Alsxandria, 
and if the guns of the fortifications are, 
placed in position and pointed against 
them, the ships have a right to fire in 
self-defence, for fear the guns would fire 
and damage and sink the ships. I should 
like to know what Arabi’s idea of self- 
defence is. Suppose Arabi were to 
apply the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman to his own case, might he not 
say—‘‘ We were in Alexandria, we had 
a right to be there; we saw the British 
and French ships coming in with their 
formidable armaments, and coming in 
in a significant manner, taking sound- 
ings, and otherwise taking up a position 
that it was in their power to destroy the 
fortifications and the town itself; were 
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we not entitled to exercise our measures 
of self-defence; were we not entitled to 
defend ourselves against the ships which 
were coming against us?”’ I do think 
that arguments of this sort in support of 
so great a proposal as that which we 
have before us tends to weaken rather 
than strengthen the case. They are, in 
fact, cob-web arguments. Let me point 
out another thing. If these arguments 
are sound ones, the right hon. Gentle- 
man must bear in mind that the course 
of his arguments reflects very severely 
upon the conduct of his Ally, the French, 
because they, too, were connected, and 
more than ourselves, with the Control 
arrangements; they, too, through their 
Agents, had given advice, step Ma step, 
and very often their advice prevailed 
over ours; they, too, were in the posi- 
tion of having their ships subject to the 
possibility of being fired upon from the 
forts. And this really is the theory 
which is put forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman as that which ought to be 
adopted. Now, the hon. Gentleman the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs used arguments of a very dif- 
ferent character and of a very different 
calibre, and though there are some 
points in the hon. Gentleman’s speech 
with which I should not be disposed to 
agree, and against which I should enter 
my protest, I am bound to say that the 
arguments which he used do form the 
foundation of a policy which we can 
recognize as one with some substance in 
it, and one capable of being taken up as 
a national policy, and one which may be 
used continuously. The hon. Gentleman 
said there werethree grounds upon which 
we had right to interfere. There is the 
ground of necessity, because we have to 
guard our road to India, and we have 
to guard all those great interests con- 
nected with the East, which were so well 
enumerated by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
yesterday ; there is the ground of Treaty 
right ; and there is the ground of the 
duty which we owe to the people of 
Egypt, which, no doubt, is one that 
weighs heavily upon us; and of our duty 
to keep the high road through Egypt to 
the East as clear as possible from dis- 
turbance; and of our duty to promote, 
as far as possible, the peace and tran- 
quillity of the country over which we 
have so much influence. I recognize in 
these principles, principles which are 
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capable of being taken as the basis of a 
National policy, and they are principles 
which I am quite prepared to accept and 
agree with. We talk of intervention; 
but there are different kinds of interven- 
tion. There is intervention for the sake 
of making war for an idea, which we 
sometimes hear of; but that is a kind 
of intervention which we ought to be 
very careful not to be led into. I should 
protest against intervention of that cha- 
racter altogether. Then there is inter- 
vention to fulfil stipulations we have 
entered into with foreign nations, where 
you are bound by engagements and are 
bound to exercise your rights. Then 
there is a third kind of intervention— 
namely, on behalf of our own interests, 
which, I admit, requires the greatest 
care, because it is easy to fall into an 
unjustifiable interference; but, on the 
other hand, that is a simple and in- 
telligible principle which every nation 
recognizes and knows what it is about, 
and will understand, and will know how 
it is dealing with you, and if you inter- 
fere for your own interests they can 
reckon with you and know’ what is 
likely to be your course; whereas, if 
you interfere on special pleas and 
shadowy ideas on the general fitness 
of things, nobody knows what to make 
of it, and what your next turn may be. 
Under these circumstances, I think the 
Government are quite justified in saying 
that where there exists in Egypt an 
organization—if 1 may call it so—an 
organized Military Party which is dis- 
turbing and destroying the country and 
all good government, and producing 
such havoc amongst the interests in that 
country, we are in our right, and not 
only that, as a matter of duty, we are 
bound to take such steps as we can in 
order to put that partydown. So far, I 
agree with the Government; but I am 
quite unable to agree with a great deal 
said by the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. He glides altogether 
over the miscarriages and shortcomings 
and mistakes that have been committed 
in the course of the last six or seven 
months. That is our point. We are pre- 
pared, as matters stand, to go with you 
and support youon the groundof National 
interests; and, on the ground of duty, 
we are prepared to support you in the 
undertaking which you have engaged 
in—that of putting down this anarchical 
and disturbing Military Party; but we 
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are quite unable to clear you of mis- 
management and of confusion in the 
way in which you have brought this 
about. I hope there is nothing un- 
patriotic in saying that I think it is not 
at all unreasonable that those who are 
looking on independently, and who are 
prepared, and desire above ali things, to 
support the Government in any patriotic 
proceedings, should criticize the faults 
which appear to them to have been 
committed in the course of events which 
have led us up to this point. We do 
not desire to go minutely into these 
matters. We have had enough of it; 
and it is getting too late to go into them. 
But, speaking generally, 1 would say, 
looking to the choice the Government 
had in the beginning of this matter ; 
looking to the many forces there were 
conceived to be on our side—there was 
the Khedive, he has displayed through- 
out these proceedings an honesty and 
courage which deserve the highest praise 
at our hands, and render it possible for 
us to reckon entirely on his support in 
what has to be done; then there was 
the Chamber of Notables, the Notables 
representing, as they did, the true Na- 
tional Party in Egypt, as much as any- 
body can represent a different National 
Party from that represented by Arabi— 
they might have been made good use 
of to prevent and stop the evils which 
arose. Then you have the influence of 
the Porte. I never knew a case in 
which an influence like that of the 
Porte was so wantonly sacrificed as in 
the proceedings which have taken place. 
Whether it was owing to these uncer- 
tainties and hesitations, or to the in- 
fluence of your Allies, I do not now in- 
quire; but the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that because I do not ask 
this question I have no opinion as to the 
course which has led to the present posi- 
tion. But I am looking to the result of 
all this. With the pena you had 
of making use of all these instruments 
—of the Khedive, of the Notables, of 
the Alliance with France, and the Con- 
cert of Europe—if you chose to call 
upon them, what has been the result at 
which you havearrived? The right hon. 
Gentleman and his Colleagues attach the 
highest importance to the Concert of 
Europe; and yet I observe that whenever 
an expression is used as to going into 
this war alone, there is a cheer from all 
parts of the supportersof the Government 
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who prefer the isolated action of Eng- 
land to the Concert of Europe. We 
have been asked, two or three times 
over, a number of questions which I do 
not think it is at all right that we should 
attempt to answer; but there was one 
question which the right hon. Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) asked, and 
which was asked also by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere). 
They said—‘‘ We must call upon you, 
the Opposition, to tell us what you com- 
plain of? With which horse will you 
win? Do you complain of the Govern- 
ment for isolating England or for ham- 
pering England?” I would take both 
horses, because the Government have 
accomplished at the same time the feat 
of hampering and isolating us. You 
could not have a stronger instance than 
the non-landing of troops in order to 
prevent the calamities at Alexandria. 
You were there isolated ; you were there 
firing at the forts two or three days, 
with the spectacle of all those horrors 
that were going on, and yet you could 
take no steps to prevent them, and for 
the reason that it would have been 
grossly disloyal in the face of the Euro- 
pean Concert to have taken necessary 
measures for preventing all that hap- 
pened. Now, we have got refinement 
upon refinement, because, as I under- 
stand, it would not have been disloyal 
to the European Concert if you had 
landed an insufficient number of men ; 
but it would have been disloyal if you 
had landed a sufficient number of men. 
The whole thing turns upon that. You 
might have landed a few hundred men 
—perhaps 1,000; but when it came to 
8,000 or 10,000 men, you were there 
stopped by this Conference and this 
Concert, which, after all, does not even 
ive you a mandate. I say we are per- 
ectly at liberty to fight; but the Go- 
vernment have isolated us and driven 
friends from us at a critical moment, 
and hampered us in the action we 
are to take. With regard to our advice 
to the Khedive, he must sometimes have 
felt a difficulty as to what he was to do, 
for while he was receiving all this ad- 
vice from us, we were weakening his 
authority with his people, and making 
him the poor tool of a foreign nation, 
and the further you went the worse it 
was for him. That had nothing to do 
with the Control; that was the action 
of the Consul General, acting under the 
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orders of the Foreign Office. Therewas 
never any talk of dismissing any of the 
Controllers; but it would have been fair 
for the Government to have said they 
found it embarrassing and thought it 
right to make such changes as they 
thought necessary. They never thought 
of that. It was always the action 
of the Consuls of the two Powers, 
acting under the direction of the Fo- 
reign Office. Now, with regard to the 
position of Arabi himself. Had you 
dealt with him, or had it been found 
possible to deal with him firmly and 
vigorously at first, he never would have 
grown into the power he now is; and 
you must take good care that you do 
not by mismanagement in the future let 
him grow into greater power. At pre- 
sent he is at the head of a Party which 
we can speak of as the Military and In- 
surgent Party. He is not at the head of 
the National Party, but take good care 
that his Party does not become the Na- 
tional Party. That is the danger you 
have to guard against, and it is one of 
a very serious character. I do not wish 
to go into the question of your dealings 
with the Porte. We have had enough 
of that for the present, and there is no 
object to be gained in discussing this 
matter further. I think that is a point 
upon which we had better throw the re- 
sponsibility on the Government of de- 
termining what course they should take. 
I am aware we are touching upon very 
delicate ground. A question has been 
put to us from the other side which, I 
think, we should be wrong and un- 
patriotic to attempt to answer, especially 
with our limited information ; but I do 
think there have been several occasions 
upon which we can at once put our 
fingers as calculated to destroy and 
alienate the influence of the Porte if 
you had desired to use it, and which un- 
doubtedly led to very great confusion. 
I do not say anything about that matter 
of the sending of the ships to Alexan- 
dria; but in regard to the Dual Note, 
was there ever anything more calculated 
to irritate the Porte than the manner in 
which that Note was presented? What 
was the effect? It produced all that 
jealousy in Europe which has been an 
embarrassing condition with usever since. 
What did M. de Freycinet say to us three 
days ago in the French Senate? He 
said a Note had been presented which 
was expected to work great wonders, 
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,distrust throughout Europe. Under 
that influence the four Powers drew 
closely together. That was all the ad- 
| vantage you got. What possible advan- 
|tage you got nobody could see; what 
disadvantage you got is shown by the 
words I have referred to. The question 
of calling the Conference at Constanti- 
_nople without the Sultan’s consent, and 
the question of sendingiron-clads against 
\the protest of the Porte; all these are 
questions of mismanagement for which 
we must hold the Government respon- 
sible. I am not prepared to say that 
their decisions in some cases, where they 
appeared to us to be wrong, might not 
have been justified bymatters with which 
we are not acquainted. I do not desire 
to be too critical upon questions of that 
sort ; but I do say we have every reason 
to be unsatisfied and even dissatisfied 
with the general result of the policy the 
Government have been pursuing, and 
which they have been allowed, so far as 
any Parliamentary action is concerned, 
to pursue for six or seven months, and 
which has culminated in such a state of 
things as that we now see. If you leave 
the Government responsible, as you are 
bound to leave them, if you abstain 
from interfering at every turn with their 
policy, you must judge by the result, and 
you must say that, judging roughly by 
the result in the present case, the case 
lies very much against the conduct pur- 
sued by the Government. Ido not de- 
sire to pursue that line of argument 
longer. I am very sorry that it was 
necessary for us even to appear to be 
carping at the Government at a moment 
when they seem to have the need of all 
the strength which the country can give 
them. For my part, I am quite prepared 
to re-echo the words of the right hon. 
Member for Ripon, that England ought 
to speak with one voice in this matter. 
I am quite aware of the great im- 
portance of the task before them. 
I am aware of its great difficulty 
and great delicacy. It is one which, so 
far as an immediate object is concerned, 
we may look at without any great 
anxiety. With regard to the attain- 
ment of the first object, I have no doubt 
that the power of England will be 
amply sufficient, if properly put forth 
and directed with energy and wisdom, 
for the accomplishment of the important 
object of putting down this insurgent 
force. I regret extremely that so much 
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duty. I earnestly hope that more time 
will not be lost than is necessary, be- 
cause there is a tendency in these things 
for difficulties to accumulate and grow, 
and I hope we shall be able to act 
before they have grown stronger. 
But when I say we shall be able to 
deal with such a force and task as 
that without difficulty, I cannot but 
see that there are many other dangers 
that lie beyond that. The matter does 
not rest merely in the putting down of 
this force. We are moving on very 
delicate ground, and in the midst of 
many and serious complications. We 
have to consider not only the attitude of 
other Powers, not only the great diffi- 
culties of the question and the possi- 
bility of arousing Mahommedan feeling 
throughout the East; we have to con- 
sider not only all these things, but we 
have also to remember that we have 
also a settlement ultimately to be ar- 
rived at still before us; and in whatever 
blows we have to strike we must re- 
member what the settlement is to be 
in the end, and how far what we do 
will complicate the settlement. We are 
anxious, as far as we can, to maintain 
and support the National policy; but if 
we are to support it, it must be a policy 
founded on intelligible principles, and 
principles having in them the character 
of permanency, and which are not merely 
temporary means, or anything in the 
nature of hair-splitting reasons, and that 
we should be convinced that the policy 
we are pursuing will be consistent and 
in accordance with our general duties 
and obligations, as also for the true 
interests of both countries. If that is 
the spirit in which we are going forward, 
I care not myself whether we are to go 
alone or with friends. If it is found 
that it is best for us to go alone, why 
alone we shall be prepared to go, and 
there will be no flinching on the part of 
Englishmen in the contest. There will 
be great indignation if, after all the 
sacrifice we are called to make, and ali 
the risks we are to run, a good result is 
not arrived at. I cannot believe there 
will be any fault in us. The heart of 
England is sound, and the ready voice 
of her sons will be given in support of 
the Government if they are proceeding 
upon sound principles, and with adequate 
firmness and courage. But we must not 
be supposed to be subject to sudden and 
unaccountable delays, or to some revolu- 
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tion of feeling, and liable to be told that 
we have always been wrong, and acting 
contrary to proper principles, and that 
the Military Party is, after all, the Na- 
tional Party, and that Arabi is not a 
rebel, but a patriot. I hope a spirit of 
this kind will be responded to, and done 
justice to, by the spirit of the Ministry 
whom we are prepared now to support ; 
and I am sure that the vote which will be 
given to-night will be found adequately 
and truly to represent the feeling of the 
nation. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have observed 
that a great distinction is to be drawn 
between the charges made against Her 
Majesty’s Government in the course of 
this debate. Some of them have been 
entirely vague and general, such as those 
of the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down, when he speaks of their 
mismanagement, errors, and confusion, 
and such as those who complain of their 
indecision and hesitation and procrasti- 
nation. All these are the stock phrases 
of the Opposition. I should waste the 
time of the Committee if I did more 
than meet them with a general negative. 
But it is only fair to admit that on 
certain points charges of a much more 
specific and more definite character have 
been made, which it is our duty more 
particularly to notice. And do not let 
it be supposed that we deprecate criti- 
cism upon our conduct. The right hon. 
Gentleman could not but be aware that 
this has been considered the fairest 
possible occasion for tracing conduct to 
causes, and for examining what has been 
the action of the Governments who have 
been concerned in bringing about the pre- 
sent state of things in Egypt. I hail that 
criticism ; it is the duty as well as the 
privilege of the House of Commons; but 
I object to the course of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, who resents ex- 
tremely our going back upon any share 
he and his Government had in bringing 
about this state of things in Egypt, and 
is determined that, under no conditions, 
shall we be allowed to examine his ac- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman the 
late Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs (Mr. Bourke), fatigued 
with his oration, has wisely retired 
from the House; but I am afraid I 
must take the opportunity of making 
some remarks upon what he said. One 
of his arguments was—‘‘ We handed 
over to you Egypt quite quiet, and now 
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it is disturbed.”’ It certainly was a bold 
definition of the law of post hoc, propter 
hoc. We might as well say—‘ In 1874 
we handed over to you Turkey perfectly 
quiet, and in 1875 it was disturbed.” 


Egypt has not been so quiet as the right’ 


hon. Gentleman supposes, for in 1879— 
that is, in the time of the late Govern- 
ment—the firstsymptom of theaggression 
of the Military Party, which was favoured 
and probably made practicable by its 
being able to plead that it was a re- 
action against foreign interference and 
influence with the Government of that 
country—the first case of military émeute 
took place in 1879. The right hon. 
Gentleman resents extremely my refer- 
ence to the establishment of the Control 
by Lord Salisbury in 1879. The hon. 
and learned Member for Mayo (Mr. 
O’Connor Power) stated roughly, but I 
think with great accuracy, what took 
place in 1879. The hon. and learned 
Member stated that before 1879 the Con- 
trol was financial, but in 1879 it became 
political. That is entirely denied by the 
right hon. Gentleman. [Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore: No.| But here is a de- 
spatch of Lord Salisbury’s, dated Novem- 
ber 8, 1879, in which he endeavours to 
remove the difficulties and jealousies he 
had excited in the minds of other Powers 
by the Control he had established, and 
when he had rejected the proposals of 
Count Karolyi, that the Austrian Govern- 
ment should have a share in it. He 
said— 

‘*T observed to Count Karolyi that the action 
of England, though her interests were largely 
commercial, was dictated in the main by ex- 
clusively political considerations.” 


And Lord Salisbury refused Count Ka- 
rolyi’s proposal, because, he says— 

“ Any international government of Egypt 
I thought quite impossible.” 
He speaks of the government of Egypt, 
and said Austria was not to be admitted, 
because that would have made it inter- 
national. While Lord Salisbury speaks 
of the government of Egypt, and though 
the late Under Secretary of State for 
’ Foreign Affairs stated yesterday that it 
was necessary to have command over 
every institution in Egypt, the right hon. 
Gentleman now says it was not political 
Control. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
That is not the question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The first ques- 
tion is, was it a political Control? I 
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assert it was not so in 1876, because 
the Government were not concerned in 
it. The fact that the Egyptians chose 
to establish foreign Controllers, which 
was an arrangement attended with great 
benefit to the people of Egypt, was not 
of necessity an arrangement entailing 
foreign intervention, because they re- 
tained the right to dismiss those Con- 
trollers; but in 1879 you deprived them 
of that right to dismiss those foreign Con- 
trollers, and you brought foreigninterven- 
tion right into the heart of the govern- 
ment of Egypt, and established, in the 
strongest sense of the phrase, a political 
Control. Now, Sir, it is necessary fer me, 
after the denial of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, toshow how completely his assertion 
is contradicted by the language of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whose Colleague he was. But do not 
let it be supposed that I overlook the 
benefits of the Control or the difficulties 
which, I believe, the late Government 
met with at the time when they estab- 
lished it, and when they had to do 
exactly what we have had to do ever 
since—that is to say, to make a choice 
between the greater and lesser difficulty, 
and by accepting the lesser to avoid the 
greater. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that I ought to have dwelt more on 
the topics of general necessity and of 
our national interests, and he finds great 
fault with me for not having done so. 
But I adopted what appeared to me 
the shortest and most conclusive way of 
establishing my case, and stated that, 
apart from the consideration of general 
principles, we found a position estab- 
lished in which we had become the 
counsellors of the Khedive, involved in 
all the interests and proceedings of his 
Government, parties to the carrying of 
it on, and without the possibility of 
escape from the consequences to which 
its carrying on might lead. The right 
hon. Gentleman says that the Control 
never led to difficulties in the course of 
this controversy. But is he aware that 
the objections of the Controllers to the 
scheme of the Notables was the main 
cause of the failure of that scheme? 
Not that I think it prudent to say it 
would have been accepted without 
amendment; but their objections to the 
Control of the Notables were what made 
it on the one hand most difficult for Eng- 
land to give any support to the scheme, 
and on the other hand tended to throw 
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the Notables into the hands of Arabi 
Pasha, and to give him that pretext of 
representing national feelings and as- 
pirations which it had been his main 
object to acquire. Every apology is to 
be made for that Control; great bene- 
fits haye resulted from it to the cultiva- 
tors of the soil in Egypt; but that must 
not be permitted to keep out of view 
the fact that that Control did establish 
distinct intervention in the heart of the 
evpten Government, and thereby laid 
the foundation of almost certain dangers. 
Then, says the right hon. Gentleman, 
‘‘Why did you not give itup?” But 
he ought to know—and if he does not 
know I must remind him—that the 
Control was not established as two en- 
gagements independent of each—one by 
France and one by England. Besides 
being an arrangement with England, it 
was an arrangement between France 
and England, having practically the 
nature of a political covenant; we were 
bound to France in respect of that 
covenant, and we could not recede from 
it. I believe I have now stated the 
case of the Control impartially, admit- 
ting its benefits, and admitting the dif_fi- 
culties under which the late Administra- 
tion lay with respect to its establishment. 
At the same time, there comes out in 
strong and clear relief the danger of 
establishing in any country—and espe- 
cially where there is a rising popular 
National feeling—a system of interven- 
tion in the heart of affairs of the Na- 
tional Government, which is always, in 
the view of the people, an odious object, 
and which gives to any adventurer—as 
it has done in this particular case—and 
to any revolutionary party, a fulcrum or 
a standing-ground for the advancement 
of their designs. It was not, therefore, 
on the grounds which the right hon. 
Gentleman supposes that I disclaimed 
general arguments with regard to in- 
terference in the affairs of Egypt, and 
that I resorted to this method of proof; 
but because, as I say distinctly, we had 
absolute engagements upon us as to the 
government of Egypt, which made it 
our duty to act as we have done—taking 
our share of responsibility in advising in 
the difficult circumstances through which 
the Khedive had to pass, by which we 
have arrived at the present state of the 
ease. Now, Sir, I will not dwell for 
more than a very few moments upon 
the charge reiterated by the right hon. 
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Gentleman—that we did not land troops 
in order to prevent the ruin which took 
place in Alexandria. I am rather 
astonished at the misrepresentation by 
the right hon. Gentleman of what was 
said by me. He says I stated, refining 
upon refinement, that the distinction 
turned upon the number of troops. I 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman thinks 
in saying this that he is making a true 
representation omy meaning; but, Sir, 
it is as far as anything can possibly be 
from the statement I made. I said it 
would not have been compatible with 
our engagements to prepare a force for 
the invasion of Egypt. Amongst the 
suggestions on this subject which have 
been made, is that contributed to-night 
by the noble Lord the Member for South 
Essex (Lord Eustace Cecil)—namely, 
that it might have been possible, by 
landing a force at Aboukir Bay, to oc- 
cupy the isthmus or neck of land which 
separates Alexandria from the mainland, 
and to intercept the Army in that city. 
But, Sir, if that were required to be 
done, it would have been an operation 
which could not have been undertaken 
by any Government in its senses, except 
after the preparation, with all its equip- 
ments, of an invading force. | Mr. 
Cuartin: Why not?] Because it would 
have been totally at variance with the 
principles of our policy. We recognized 
the title of Europe to be consulted in 
that matter—[Colonel Srantey: Hear, 
hear ! ]—a subject which offers the right 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Lancashire (Colonel Stanley) the occa- 
sion for a cheer, or, at any rate, of a 
significant intimation of dissent. Is 
that a strange proposition for me to 
make now? Has the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgotten the Treaty of Paris, and 
that the Treaty of Paris, except so far 
as itis modified by the Treaty of Ber- 
lin, is still in force; and that by the 
Treaty of Paris everything political or 
territorial affecting the dominions of the 
Turkish Empireis matter for the common 
concern of Europe? We should have been 
guilty of breaking that Treaty had we 
presumed to take upon ourselves without 
reference to Europe the preparation of 
an invading Army. Therefore, I adhere 
to the remark I made that it would 
have been, first of all, inexpedient, inas- 
much as it would have upset utterly our 
ou that we were taking action in self- 

efence ; and, secondly, that we were 
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forbidden by International Law and 
high international policy from passing 
by the views of Europe in this matter. 
Hon. Members seem to have forgotten 
that the work of conflagration and pil- 
lage was carried on under a flag of 
truce, and that it would not have been 
possible by the landing of any force to 
have prevented what took place. The 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) persistently urged that we 
were throughout these transactions sur- 
rendering everything to France. Now, 
I wish the Committee to bear in mind 
that the right hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down charges upon us that we 
did not regard the subject frum a suffi- 
ciently high point of view; but I could 
wish that he had recollected what was 
our greatest and most imperative duty 
in approaching this question of Egypt. 
Sir, we had to bear in mind that the 
Crimean War, which involved the 
greater part of Europe and cost 500,000 
lives, arose out of a dispute about the 
access to holy places; we had to recol- 
lect that the Russo-Turkish War arose 
out of a local disturbance in the moun- 
tain districts of Herzegovina; neither of 
the countries where these events occurred 
being so sensitive as Egypt may be said 
to be; and the great duty incumbent on 
us was to take care and strive with all 
our might that whatever contention 
should arise with respect to Egypt 
should be a contention in and for Egypt 
alone, and that under no consideration 
should that local difficulty be allowed to 
grow into a European struggle and, pro- 
bably, into a European war. Now, I 
ask hon. Gentlemen to read the Papers 
presented to Parliament in the light of 
these considerations, and then I think 
they will cease to cavil at the exact 
phraseology of this or that Note, and as 
to whether it was right of us to give 
way on this or that point, or at this or 
that particular period in deference to the 
views of the Government of France. It 
is quite true we did give in on a variety 
of points and on a variety of occasions 
to the views of the Government of 
France, and I contend we were right in 
giving way, because to break with them 
would have been a far greater evil and 
afar greater wrong than anything we 
have done. Were our concessions barren 
of any ultimate effect ? I admit it would 
have been advantageous if we could have 
secured an agreement between the two 
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Governments on every point and at every 
period in these negotiations; but let us 
see if the principles on which we acted 
with reference to the Government of 
France have proved to be barren in their 
results. Our principles, or rather the 
points which we highly appreciated, 
were that the action of Europe should 
be invoked; that Tewfik Pasha should 
be firmly and unequivocally supported 
—that is to say, his title unequivocally 
recognized ; that Turkish intervention 
should be considered as preferable to 
every other ; and that popular liberty in 
Egypt should be brought within the 
terms of international engagements. It 
is perfectly true that on these points we 
were not quite in unison with the 
Government of France; it is true that 
on some of them we made concessions 
at certain periods; but it is also true 
that, by the temperate and conciliatory 
course of Lord Granville, this effect 
was produced upon the Government of 
France—that later if not earlier upon all 
these great points France ceased to be 
in any degree at variance with us, and 
adopted the great cardinal principles 
which we ourselves had so longurged,and 
which I have placed before the Commit- 
tee. Every one of these, as certain stages 
of the negotiations were reached, became 
the basis of French action in Egypt. 
Sir, I think this is a very important 
result. It is said that France has been 
exceedingly wrong in the matter of 
Tunis. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) touched in 
his speech of last night upon this very 
delicate subject; but my right hon. 
Friend touched upon it in a spirit of 
equity and impartiality which I hope 
will command for his observations can- 
did consideration wherever they may be 
read. It is easy to begin to raise little 
objections here and there to the con- 
duct of France in this case, and it is 
easy to say that France was in a false 
position in Egypt on account of what 
she had done in Tunis. But, unfortu- 
nately, when you have carried back the 
argument as far as Tunis, it does not 
stop there. It goes back beyond Tunis. 
It goes back to inquire who opened the 
door to Tunis? And it goes back to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention and the occu- 

ation of Cyprus. And those who blame 

rance for what she has done in Tunis 
must consider what inducement on the 
one hand, and what provocation on the 
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other, had been administered to the policy 
which she carried out. We have endea- 
voured to act in the spirit of our engage- 
ments to France, which my right hon. 
Friend opposite well knows to have 
been close and binding in their nature. 
I will not enter now into the ques- 
tion fairly raised by the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), 
who asked whether such engagement 
should last for ever? It has been said 
that inconvenience resulted from our 
adherence to these international engage- 
ments; but, even if that be so, I would 
rather undergo great inconvenience than 
set a fatal precedent by laying down a lax 
doctrine on the obligation of observing 
them. But I am quite sure that it is a 
sound principle to draw a distinction 
with regard to the position of a Govern- 
ment in relation to the policy and 
engagement of its Predecessors. The 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolashire (Mr. 
Chaplin) brought himself up with this 
admission, which he had great difficulty 
in making. Undoubtedly, of all ques- 
tions I have ever become acquainted 
with, this has been far the most mo- 
mentuous, on account of the great num- 
ber of different authorities we have to 
deal with, and from the difficulties exist- 
ing between those authorities. There 
were jealousies; there were varieties of 
opposition ; there were second inten- 
tions; and there were separate inte- 
rests involved. We had before us the 
Khedive, the Sultan, our great Ally 
France, and Europe at large. Well, 
Sir, it was our duty to harmonize, to the 
best of our ability, these various and, in 
many cases, divergent Powers ; and lam 
glad to say that, whatever else may be 
said, I believe it to be undeniable that 
English influence has throughout the 
course of these transactions been that 
middle influence which has been seek- 
ing to bind all into one harmcnious 
whole, and to prevent the collisions or 
strong divergencies which might other- 
wise have occurred. Sir, I think we are 
not entirely without our reward. We 
have at the present time a clear and 
well-defined position ; and if the Con- 
ference has produced but a negative 
result, it has, at any rate, effected this— 
that every Power represented there is 
satisfied of our loyal and unselfish mode 
of dealing,with the Egyptian Question. 
Every one of those Powers looks at least 
with goodwill on the course which we 
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have taken, and every trace of inter- 
national jealousy has been effaced from 
the mind of every Government in Europe. 
I say that this, although a negative, is 
an all-important, result. It is very easy 
to say—‘‘ You ought to have broken off 
from France.” But that is a serious 

roposition. It is not the power of 

rance that England fears ; itis the long 
experience of her friendship, continued 
through half-a-century without a breach, 
and of the great good that has been 
wrought for Europe by means of that 
friendship, which makes it the duty of 
the English Government well to consider 
its course before it breaks with France. 
The effect of breaking with France must 
have been a sharp conflict in Egypt, 
where the two countries would have 
been divided into separate camps, and, 
as I believe, a general European war. 
There is no point upon the surface of the 
globe where you have to deal with more 
susceptible materials than this country 
of Egypt, connected, as it is, by geo- 
graphical position with the jealousies 
and interests of every country of the 
civilized world. The consequence has 
been, then, that as regards Europe every 
trace of jealousy has been removed, and 
that which we call moral assent is sub- 
stituted in its place; and jealousies, be 
it remembered, are apt to grow into 
positive and substantial acts of hos- 
tility. In respect of France nothing 
can be more complete than the accord 
which now exists. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman and all the House must feel how 
the difficulties of these negotiations have 
been aggravated by the occurrence of 
more than one political crisis in France 
during a short period of time, and by 
the passing, as it were, of a variety of 
shades over the tone of the French Go- 
vernment in connection with those Minis- 
terial changes, and with popular and Par- 
liamentary action, which is no less lively 
in that country than it isin this. But, 
still, whether we look to the Government 
that is now in power, or the Govern- 
ment that was in power before it, as, I 
may say, apart from Ministerial changes, 
we have not the slightest reason to ap- 
prehend that, even if the exterior form 
of action be not the same—if France, in 
the exercise of her independent judg- 
ment, arrives at some conclusions dif- 
ferent from ours—the harmonious feel- 
ing between the two countries, or their 
united purpose, will be in the least 
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impaired, or that anything but the 
temper which has hitherto obtained will 
govern their international relations. 
With reference to the Sultan, let me 
say, in respect of the valuable speech of 
the hon. Member for North Durham (Sir 
George Elliot), that I entirely agree 
with him in the recommendation which 
he made that we should endeavour to 
procure from the Sultan some proclama- 
tion which would at length effectually 
define his position with relation to Arabi 
Pasha and his party. I was much struck 
with the pertinacity with which the hon. 
Baronet dwelt on that subject, and we 
entirely agree with him in the feeling 
he has expressed; and, further, I am 
able to say that I believe every Power 
in Europe is of the same mind, believing 
that it is required absolutely as a neces- 
sity of the situation that the position of 
the Sultan in regard to Arabi Pasha, 
which has been compromised by various 
circumstances, should be defined by a 
proclamation that would leave no possi- 
bility of mistake upon the minds of men, 
and which will have the effect, we trust, 
of obviating what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon has 
justly observed is one serious danger of 
the present case—namely, the danger of 
its being made to partake, in the least 
degree, of the character of a religious 
war. That is, of course, what the re- 
bellious Chiefs are endeavouring to im- 
port into the controversy, and that ele- 
ment, of all others, the most poisonous 
and most mischievous, we must endea- 
vour to counteract. Lastly, I think we 
may say, with respect to the Khedive, that 
for months past it has been a matter of 
great uncertainty whether even his per- 
sonal title was recognized by those who 
took part in the consideration of this 
question. That controversy, I believe, 
has now been brought to an end, and I 
earnestly hope that the Khedive will 
now reap the reward of his manfulness 
and integrity in the support of all 
Europe, and in the best support which 
England can give him. While I admit 
that you may exercise small criticisms, 
if you like, on this or that despatch, 
or this or that expression, in which 
we have deliberately compromised, for 
the moment, some sentiment that we 
ourselves entertain on account of that 
which we felt to be our duty to our great 
Neighbour with whom it was our duty 
to act in unison—while I make that ad- 
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mission, I say, fix your minds on the 
dangers that overhung the paramount 
interests which it was our duty to keep 
in view. These greater dangers have 
been obviated, and a clear field and an 
open stage of action has been obtained ; 
and I think you will find that it has 
been by no small difficulty that these 
obstacles have been surmounted, and 
that you are in the position to look on 
yourselves, on the one hand, as free to 
use your own power without restraint or 
without interference, and, on the other 
hand, you can do it in full possession of 
the confidence of the other great States 
of Europe, because they believe your 
action is honest, loyal, and directed to 
beneficial ends. In the course of this 
debate I have heard various declarations 
—very well-meant declarations—and ap- 
peals as to the value of national unity 
on the question of foreign policy, and, 
sometimes, when these declarations have 
been made, there have been reference to 
what took place in the time of the late 
Government, and when, unhappily, that 
national unity was not always attained. 
And I wish we could clearly understand 
one another as to what this national 
unity is or ought to be. It appears 
to me that there are some in this 
House who are disposed to push the doc- 
trine to this point—that when a question 
of arduous foreign policy arises, it is the 
duty of all men to silence their own 
judgment, and their own consciences, 
and blindly follow whatever may be the 
action of the Government of the day. 
Now, is that the meaning, or is it not ? 
Is that a principle which can be sus- 
tained, or is it not? I am not prepared 
to give my adhesion to that doctrine. 
I claim for myself the liberty, always 
admitting the responsibility to be very 
great, of offering opposition to any 
foreign policy of which I strongly and 
heartily disapprove ; and I hope hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will do the same 
thing. We would not ask them to sup- 
port Votes for purposes of which they 
disapprove. If they think this Vote is 
asked for a purpose of which they do 
not approve, or that it ought to be im- 
peached in point of policy or right, let 
them oppose it—let them do what Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright did at the time 
of the Crimean War, and for which we 
thought more highly of them than we 
should have done if they had suffered 
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silence within their hearts. Let them 
do what Fox did, as Burke and Lord 
Chatham did during the time of the 
American War ; but do not let them lay 
down the sluggish doctrine that English- 
men are blindly, like sheep, to follow 
the action of the Government, or to give 
their votes in silence to that which they 
in their hearts condemn. No; let this 
question be tried on its rights. I be- 
lieve it is being tried on its rights. I 
believe that while you claim with perfect 
justice and freedom your title to judge 
us in the past, yet you feel there is some- 
thing besides the past that we have to 
deal with—that we must look forward to 
the future, and that you must give us 
your support, that at this moment the 
nation throughout all its borders is 
giving us its support, because they see 
we are engaged in an enterprize which 
we desire and mean to follow with all 
our energy, and in which we trust it may 
be granted to us to labour for maintain- 
ing the interests of the Empire, for pro- 
moting the welfare of the Egyptian 
people, and for doing honest work 
towards the establishment of the peace 
and order of the world. 

Mr. O'DONNELL (who was fre- 
quently interrupted by cries for a divi- 
sion) said, he would not trouble the 
Committee with more than a very few 
words; but he had several observations 
to make which he considered it his duty 
to put before the Committee, and which 
would not be averted by these interrup- 
tions. He had been inclined to be sorry 
he had not caught the Chairman’s eye 
earlier in the evening’s proceedings; 
but now that he had heard what pur- 
ported to be a full explanation of the 
policy of Her Majesty’s Government, 
but which he had some special reasons 
for believing not to be a complete expla- 
nation of the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, he was not. sorry that he 
was obliged to address the Committee 
at this late hour, and under these un- 
favourable circumstances. He did not 
rise for the purpose of indulging in any 
lengthened criticism of the speech or 
speeches of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister. He did not rise, 
though under other circumstances he 
should have much wished to do so, to 
criticize the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen), who, to use an Irish phrase, 
sought to represent the international 
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the Mediterranean. 


= man in this transaction. 
trongly as he felt that the charges 
made against Arabi Pasha by the Prime 
Minister were, to use something like the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own moderate 
language when speaking of the Leader 
of the Opposition, directly the reverse 
of the facts, he did not intend to criticize 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) might have been 
tempted, when the Premier reminded 
them this evening that Egypt was such 
a singularly sensitive part of the uni- 
verse, to have pointed out to the House 
the delicate manner in which the right 
hon. Gentleman had treated that sensi- 
tiveness. [ Cries of ‘ Divide!” | 

An hon. Memser: Move the adjourn- 
ment. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he wished to 
know whether the Government were 
going to aliow the Committee to come 
to a vote on this subject in ignorance of 
the fact that, instead of England enjoy- 
ing the moral consent of Europe, and 
being allowed to use its power, as the 
Prime Minister had just now informed 
the Committee, without any restraints, 
owing to the entire confidence which 
Europe placed in the English Govern- 
ment, the mandate of Europe had sent 
Turkey as an intermediate to watch the 
British Government, and that Turkey 
had accepted that mandate? He wanted 
to know whether it was to be excused, 
on the ground of official reticence, that 
the Foreign Office should be in posses- 
sion—as he was informed it was—of the 
formal and solemn consent of Turkey to 
send an Army into Egypt, and yet should 
neglect to communicate a single word 
with regard to that important fact to the 
Committee? He wanted to know under 
what conditions, with what scope, with 
what guarantee, was the Turkish Army 
to appear in Egypt and remain there? 
He wanted to know, and he thought the 
Committee had a right to know, and, he 
maintained, it was the duty of the re- 
sponsible Opposition to insist upon 
knowing, what was going to be the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government in 
face of the presence of the Turkish 
Army in Egypt? Were Her Majesty’s 
Government going to relax their war- 
like efforts, and to allow Turkey to carry 
out the mandate of Europe, and to re- 
store peace and order in Egypt by its 
forces? Or, on the other hand, would 
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Her Majesty’s Forces be employed in 
Egypt without regard to the presence of 
the Turkish Army? Whilst Turkey was 
authorized to use the Turkish Army in 
Egypt, by the mandate of Europe,.to re- 
store order, were Her Majesty’s Forces 
to be employed in more bombardments, 
in further expeditions and invasions, in 
warring against the Native Egyptian 
Forces without allowing any opportunity 
to Turkey to restore order, according to 
the mandate of Europe? He wanted to 
know—the Committee had a right to 
know—why they had not had an expla- 
nation, or even an admission, of this fact 
upto the present? Why had they not 
had the slightest intimation of the fact ? 
Why hadthe Government apparently 
sought to obtain a Vote of the Com- 
mittee by keeping back a knowledge of 
the most grave and serious, and im- 
portant fundamental fact of the whole 
situation? He was entitled to ask 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
would assist or oppose the entry of 
Turkish troops into Egypt, and whether 
or not they were satisfied with that solu- 
tion of the question? If Her Majesty’s 
Government resolved to oppose the entry 
of Turkish troops into Egypt, would 
they, or would they not, incur responsi- 
bilities to the European Concert ? Were 
Her Majesty’s Government prepared to 
attack the European Concert as well as 
to attack Arabi Pasha? He was entitled 
to ask, and the Committee were entitled 
to know, all these things, and in order to 
enable the Prime Minister to answer, 
he would move that the Chairman report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,” —( Mr. O’ Donnell/,) 
—put, and negatived. 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O’DONNELL said, he rose for 
the purpose of asking Her Majesty’s 
Government whether they had received 
a Note from Turkey accepting the man- 
date of Europe to send an Army into 
Egypt; and whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment meant to explain their policy in 
regard to that Note before asking for 
the Vote the most important part of the 
explanation of which would have been 
left unsaid ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: What I wish to 
say, in answer to the question of the 
hon. Gentleman is, that the House is 
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aware of the restraint under which we 
lie with respect to the present position of 
affairs. But I can say this, in the most 
positive manner, that nothing has hap- 
pened which, intheview of Her Majesty’s 
Government, in theslightest degree affects 
their duty to request this Vote from the 
House of Commons, or to prosecute the 
undertaking on which we have entered. 


the Mediterranean. 





Original Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 2753 
Noes 19: Majority 256. 


AYES. 


Acland, C. T. D. 
Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 
Alexander, Colonel C. 
Allen, H. G. 
Allen, W. 8. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A. 
Asher, A. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, J. B. 
Baring, T. C. 
Baring, Viscount 
Barnes, A. 
Barran, J. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bass, Sir A. 
Bass, H. 
Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blennerhassett, Sir R. 
Blennerhassett, R. P. 
Bolton, J. C. 
Borlase, W. C. 
Brand, H. R. 
Brassey, Sir T. 
Brett, R. B. 
Briggs, W. E. 
Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Brinton, J. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H, 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burnaby, General E. 8. 
Buszard, M. C. 
Butt, O. P. 
Buxton, F. W, 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Campbell, Lord C. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Campbell, R. F. F. 
Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Causton, R. K. 


Cavendish, Lord E. 
Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Chaplin, H. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Corbett, J. 

Corry, J. P. 

Cotes, C. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Cropper, J. 

Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cross, J. K 

Crum, A. 

Currie, Sir D. 
Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Davies, D. 

Davies, R. 

Dawnay, hon. G. O. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duckham, T 

Duff, R. W. 

Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Earp, T. 

Ebrington, Viscount 
Ecroyd, W. F. 
Edwards, H. 

Egerton, Adm. hon. F. 
Errington, G. 

Evans, T. W. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Faweett, rt. hon. H. 
Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Ferguson, 

Findlater, W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Flower, C. 

Foljambe, O. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir O. 
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Hayter, Sir A. D. 
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Henry, M. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I. 

Holland, Sir H. T. 

Holland, S. 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Howard, G. J. 

Howard, J. 

Inderwick, F. A. 

James, Sir H. 

James, W. H. 

Jenkins, D. J. 

Jerningham, H. E. H. 

Johnson, rt. hon W. M. 

Kennard, Col. E. H 

Kinnear, J. 

Labouchere, H. 

Lawrence, Sir J. C. 

Lawrence, W. 

Lea, T. 

Leake, R. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 

Leigh, R. 

Lindsay, Sir R. L. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lyons, R. D. 

M‘Arthur, A 

M‘Arthur, W. 

M‘Clure, Sir T. 

M‘Coan, J. C. 

M‘Intyre, Zineas J. 

M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 

Mackie, R. B. 

Macliver, P. 8S. 

Magniac, C. 

Maitland, W. F. 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Mappin, F. T. 

Marjoribanks, E. 

Marriott, W. T. 
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Mason, H. 

Milbank, Sir F. A. 
Monk, C. J. 

Morgan, rt. hon. G. O. 
Morley, A 

Morley, 8 

Moss, R. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 


.R. 

Mundella, rt.hon. A. J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Nicholson, W. 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, E. 
Northcote, rt. hn. Sir 

8. H. 


Northcote, H. 8. 
Norwood, O. M. 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
Onslow, D. 
O'Shaughnessy, R. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Otway, Sir A. 

Paget, R. H. 

Paget, T. T. 

Palmer, C. M. 
Palmer, J. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 

Pell, A. 

Pender, J. 

Phipps, O. N. P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Potter, T. B. 

Pugh, L. P. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Pulley, J. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Ralli, P. 

Rankin, J. 

Rathbone, W. 

Reed, Sir E. J. 
Rendel, 8. 

Repton, G. W. 
Richardson, T. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Robertson, H. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Rolls, 

Round, J. 

Russell, G. W. E. 
Samuelson, B. 
Samuelson, H. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott, M. D. 

Seely, C. ba es 
Severne, ; 
Sheridan, H. B. 
Shield, H. 

Simon, Serjeant J. 
Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Slagg, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, E. 

Stanley, rt. hon. Col. 


Stanley, E. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stevenson, J.C. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. V. 
Talbot, C.k. M. 


Maskelyne,M.H.Story- Talbot, J. G, 
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Taylor, P. A. Whitley, E 
Tennant, C. Wiggin, H 
Thornhill, T. Williams, 8. C. E, 
Tillett, J. H. Williamson, S. 


Willis, W. 
Willyams, E. W. B. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilson, Sir M. 
Winn, R. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 


Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Vivian, A. P. 

Vivian, Sir H. H. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 


Walter, J. Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Warton, C. N. Woodall, W. 
Waugh, E. 
Webster, J. TELLERS. 
Whalley, G. H. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Whitbread, S. Kensington, Lord 
NOES. 
Burt, T. Power, J. O’C. 
Callan, P. Redmond, J. E. 
Collings, J. Richard, H 
Illingworth, A. Sheil, E. 
Lawson, Sir W. Storey, S. 
M‘Carthy, J Thompson, T, C. 
Nelson, I. Wedderburn, Sir D. 
O’Connor, A. Wyndhan, hon. P. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Gorman Mahon, Col. TELLERS. 
The Biggar, J. G. 
O'Kelly, J. O’Donnell, F. H. 


ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATE — 
VOTE A. 


Sm ARTHUR HAYTER, in rising to 
move— 

“That a number of Men, not exceeding 
10,000, all ranks, in addition to those already 
voted, be maintained for the service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
at home and abroad, excluding Her Majesty's 
Indian Possessions, during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1883,” 
appealed to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to allow this Vote to be taken at once, 
because it was very necessary to do so, 
and they would have an opportnnity of 
saying what they wished on the Army 
Vote which was not yet passed. The 
10,000 men proposed to be taken were 
the very cream of the Service, not one 
of them being much over $0 years of 
age. 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘¢ That a number of Men, not exceeding 
10,000, all ranks, in addition to those already 
voted, be maintained for the Service of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
at home and abroad, excluding Her Majesty’s 
Indian Possessions, during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1883."—(Sir Arthur 
Hayter.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
wished to ask a question with regard to 
the different battalions now in the Ser- 
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vice. The other day the Secretary of 
State for War admitted that the Brigade 
of Guards alone were below their estab- 
lishment by an average of 56 men a 
battalion. As there were seven bat- 
talions of Guards, that average repre- 
sented a deficiency in the Brigade of 
Guards alone of 350 men, and, if the 
same system had been pursued through- 
out the whole Army, there was a num- 
ber of men accounted for almost equal 
to those which the Committee were now 
asked to vote over and above the present 
establishment. There were 136 batta- 
lions of the Line; those with the seven 
of Guards made 143 battalions, and, if 
the average deficiency, which was ac- 
knowledged with respect to the Brigade 
of Guards, was to be found throughout 
the whole of the Infantry Service, there 
was a deficiency of over 7,000 men. He 
knew that the strength of many of the 
Cavalry regiments had been below their 
establishment for a considerable time; 
and if the Artillery was in the same 
position, there was actually the whole 
of the 10,000 men now asked for over 
and above the existing establishment 
entirely accounted for by the deficiency 
in the recruiting arrangements. He be- 
lieved that the phrase applied by the 
late Lord Derby some years ago to the 
Army might be repeated now—‘“ at- 
tenuated battalions’’—and that was why 
the Government had to ask for a special 
Vote to call out the Reserves. He should 
like to hear a statement from the Go- 
vernment as to the strength of the 
Cavalry and Infantry battalions ? 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER said, he 
wished to make one or two remarks in 
correction of statements made by the 
Secretary of State for War as to the 
Brigade of Guards. He did not wish to 
say a word against the appointment of 
the Duke of Connaught to command the 
Brigade of Guards proceeding to Egypt ; 
but the Secretary of State for War had 
stated that the appointment of an officer 
who had no connection with the Brigade 
of Guards did not come under the 
Queen’s Regulations. Such an appoint- 
ment did, however, come under the 
Queen’s Regulations with respect to the 
command of regiments on foreign ser- 
vice. At page 374, the Regulations 
said— 

“The Foot Guards from time immemo- 
rial, when detached by Brigade, have always 
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been commanded by officers belonging to the 
Guards, and the custom will continue for the 
future.’’ 


He merely wished to call attention to 
the fact that this was in the Queen’s 
Regulations. On every occasion on which 
the Guards had proceeded on foreign 
service they were commanded by their 
own officers. In 1801 they were com- 
manded by General Ludlow. When they 
proceeded to Waterloo they were com- 
manded by Major General Maitland and 
Major General Banks. In the Crimea 
they were commanded by Major General 
Bentinck; and when they went to 
Canada, although that was not exactly 
the scene of war, they were commanded 
by Lieutenant General Fitzroy and Lord 
John Lindsay. He thought, by stating 
these facts and quoting the Queen’s 
Regulations, he had shown that when- 
ever Her Majesty’s Foot Guards, which 
he had the honour to serve, proceeded 
abroad, they had been commanded by 
their own officers. He did not pass any 
reflection on the appointment made in 
this case; but, for the sake of the Ser- 
vice, he thought it important to mention 
that this matter was dealt with in the 
Queen’s Regulations. 

Srr ARTHUR HAYTER, in reply 
to the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor), said, the bat- 
talions of Guards consisted of 761 rank 
and file, and with the officers were 
nearly 800 strong. The Cavalry bat- 
talions consisted of 452 men. Men were 
taken from some battalions to make up 
for other battalions. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
wished to know whether the Reserves 
would join the regiments to which they 
belonged? Although this had been con- 
templated from the first, it had never 
yet been done. 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER promised 
to inquire into that matter. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
the statement recently made by the Se- 
cretary of State for War was inaccurate, 
and he hoped some explanation would 
be made by the Government which would 
be in the nature of a reparation to the 
House and to the Service for that state- 
ment. He had asked whether it was in- 
tended to observe the Regulation requir- 
ing that when the Brigade of Guards 
went on active service it should be com- 
manded by its own officers? And the 











answer he received from the War Minis- 
ter was that the Regulation he referred 
to was only a Guards’ Regulation, and 
not one of the Queen’s Regulations for 
the Army. It was, however, one of the 
Queen’s Regulations for the Army, and 
from time immemorial it had been ob- 
served in the Army. There had been 
no instance pointed out in which the 
Brigade of Guards went on active ser- 
vice when it was not commanded by a 
Guards’ General. There had been a 
serious injustice done in the present case. 
He did not approach the subject in any 
spirit of depreciation of the Royal Prince 
who had been selected; but Regulations 
were Regulations, and merit was merit. 
Service ought to count as service, and 
when the War Minister showed undue 
influence at the top of the tree, that was 
an example which was likely to prove 
destructive in all the lower branches. 
The Brigade of Guards ought to be com- 
manded by a Guards’ General, according 
to the Regulations, and there were at 
least three Guards’ Generals of distin- 
guished service, one of whom ought to 
have been appointed. There was General 
Higginson, General Burnaby, an hon. 
and gallant Member of that House, and 
General Gibbs. General Higginson was 
at present commanding the Home Dis- 
trict, and he understood that that officer 
had waived his right because the Home 
District was regarded as one of the 
plums of the Service. 

Mr. MAGNIAC: I can assure the 
hon. Member that it is not the case that 
General Higginson has waived his right ; 
he never had the opportunity. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he was glad 
to receive that correction, and the hon. 
Member’s statement only added to the 
impropriety of what had been done. 
Then, besides General Higginson, who 
was a most distinguished officer of 34 
years’ service, there was General Bur- 
naby, who was also a veteran in the 
Service, and had been all his life an 
ardent friend of the Guards, and a most 
popular officer among the soldiers; and 
then there was Major General Gibbs, 
who had seen over 32 years’ service, 
was wounded at the Alma and stabbed 
at Inkerman, or stabbed at the Alma 
and wounded at Inkerman — for the 
purposes of the War Minister it did not 
matter how that was, for neither wounds, 
nor service, nor the Queen’s Regulations 


Mr, O' Donnell 
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could lead him in the path of duty 
against powerful solicitations. If he 
had any opportunity on which he could 
take a precise vote by which the country 
could recognize and mark the conduct of 
the Government he should take such op- 
portunity, for he thought it was just as 
wrong to break the Regulations, and to 
overlook the rights of gallant soldiers in 
the interests of a Royal Prince, as it 
would be in the interests of an inferior 
person. The Duke of Connaught was a 
Line officer, and the Government might 
very easily have given him the command 
of the Line forces sent out; but it was 
His Royal Highness’s desire to command 
the Guards without any regard for the 
Queen’s Regulations. Then the extra- 
ordinary inaccuracy which had led the 
War Minister to deny that this was a 
matter under the Queen’s Regulations 
had about as fishy a look as anything in 
the administration of the War Office. As 
it was the Liberal War Minister who 
had committed this act of misconduct, 
there would be no burning and boiling 
protestation from the Liberal ranks below 
the Gangway; but it was the fact that 
three gallant officers had had their 
claims overlooked, and their rights set 
aside, and also honourable rights on 
behalf of which they had risked, and, as 
it turned out, sacrificed very large sums 
of money. All this had been done 
purely out of regard for influences 
which ought not to interfere with the 
rights and merits of old officers, and 
with old privileges in the Army. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
answer of the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (Sir Arthur Hayter) was really no 
answer at all, because he had not asked 
what was the strength of the different 
regiments which were to go on foreign 
service. What he wished to know was, 
whether it was not the fact that the 
establishment of the whole Army was 
not very much below its proper strength ; 
and was it not a fact that the Engi- 
neers at home, the Artillery, the Foot 
Guards, and the Infantry were 100,000 
below their proper strength ; and whether 
the Oavalry and Infantry and Engineers 
in India were not also below their proper 
strength ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER assured the 
hon. Member that he was entirely mis- 
taken, for lately it had been found neces- 
sary to diminish the recruiting. 
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Motion agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again 7o-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Qo 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Mr. RAIKES asked whether Supply 
would be taken as the first Order of the 
Day at 2 o’clock? He wished to know 
in consequence of an answer he received 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
earlier in the Sitting. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he hoped 
that an opportunity would be given his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Raikes) to raise 
his question, because, without imputing 
anything like sharp practice to the Go- 
vernment, he had no doubt the course 
taken was an unusualone. An addition 
to the Income Tax was carried by Reso- 
lution after 10 minutes to 7 on Tuesday, 
or, at all events, without Notice to the 
House that such a Resolution was to be 
proposed. He was aware that it was 
said that the Resolution would be dealt 
with in Ways and Means; but it was the 
practice when a tax was imposed to give 
due Notice of it, and the first step in 
setting up Supply was such that the 
House was aware what was to be pro- 
posed. In this case the House was not 
aware that it was intended to take this 
Resolution, and very few Members were 
aware that it had been passed. Under 
these circumstances, some opportunity 
ought to be afforded to his right hon. 
Friend to discuss the question he desired 
to introduce. It was one of considerable 
importance, and he believed his right 
hon. Friend was right in stating that no 
similar case had occurred for the last 
40 years, and that under no circum- 
stances whatever had an addition been 
made to the Income Tax to meet a 
charge which had been imposed by the 
House, without any opportunity being 
afforded for discussion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked when 
the Resolution which stood in the name 
of the Secretary of State for India would 
come on ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
At 2 o’clock. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
OOo 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
(re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Playfair, Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Lord Frederick Cavendish.) 


[BILL 239.] OOMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Committee be deferred till 
To-morrow, at Two of the clock.” 


Mr. MAGNIAO asked for an expla- 
nation from the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury. He said that a deputation had 
waited on the President of the 
Board of Trade on this subject, and 
an arrangement had been come to 
which it was impossible to carry out 
between now and the Morning Sitting. 
An intimation had also been given that 
the Bill would not be taken until Mon- 
day, and Members had made their 
arrangements accordingly. Several hon. 
Members in consequence were not 
now present; and he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would give some assurance 
that there would be a point at which, if 
the Bill was taken to-morrow, the dis- 
cussion should cease. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, his right hon. 
Friend had announced that this Bill 
would be taken at the Morning Sitting, 
and it was now quite impossible to 
make any alteration in that respect. He 
was ready, however, to undertake that 
the Bill should not be proceeded with 
beyond the first objection to the Bill 
which stood in the hon. Member’s 
name. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE (PUTTING THE 
QUESTION). 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India, What possible advantage there 
was in this Order, seeing that the 


Prime Minister had pledged himself to 
consider the whole question in the 
Autumn Session? The only reason he 
could imagine for keeping the Order on 
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the Paper was the hope of inducing hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
to agree to the Rule in a certain modi- 
fied form. He would suggest that the 
Order, which had been on the Paper 
since February 20th and reported at 
intervals, much to the alarm of cer- 
tain hon. Members, should now be dis- 
charged. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
replied that the Order could not be dis- 
charged, because it then could not be 
considered during the Autumn Session. 


Adjourned Debate on Main Question 
[20th February] further adjourned till 
Monday next. 


BALLOT ACT CONTINUANCE AND 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bux 84.] 

(Sir Charles Dilke, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Committee be deferred till 
Monday next.” 


Mr. ONSLOW deprecated the action 
of the Government on this Bill. He had 
understood that the Bill was to be one 
of the discharged Orders, and he must 
call upon the Government to keep their 
pledges made in the face of the House. 
If the Government did not agree to dis- 
charge the Order, he would move that it 
be discharged. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, as soon as the Con- 
tinuance Bill came in, this Order would 
be discharged. 

Motion agreed to. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


PARCEL POST BILL.—[Brix 264.] 
(Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ur. Fawcett.) 


Mr. CALLAN objected, as this was 
the first appearance of the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that this Bill be read a second time. 

Mr. CALLAN said, this was the first 
day the Bill had gore and his ob- 
jection brought the Bill under the Half- 
past 12 o’clock Rule. 


Mr. T. P. O' Connor 
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Sir JOHN LUBBOOK said, he did 
not rise to oppose the second reading. 
At the same time, feeling as he did very 
strongly against the general principle 
of allowing Governments to undertake 
business for the sake of profit, he did 
not wish to allow the Bill to pass alto- 
gether without remark. He knew that 
in the opinion of his right hon. Friend 
there were special and exceptional cir- 
cumstances in the present case; and, 
under these circumstances, and at so late 
an hour, he should not press his doubts 
further on the present occasion. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether he was 
to take it as the ruling of the Chair that 
this Bill, being objected to, did not 
come under the Half-past 12 o'clock 
Rule. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Half-past 12 
o’clock Rule applies to Notices of Mo- 
tion ; this is an Order of the Day. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the Bill had 
been down since Monday and fixed for 
the second reading. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
= euor— 


EAST INDIA (EXPENSES OF MILITARY 
EXPEDITION TO EGYPT). 


RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That, Her Majesty having directed a Mili- 
tary Expedition of Her Forces charged upon 
the Revenues of India to be despatched for 
service in Egypt, this House consents that the 
Revenues of India shall be applied to defray the 
expenses of the Military operations which may 
be carried on by such Forces beyond the ex- 
ternal frontiers of Her Majesty’s Indian Pos- 
session.” —(Sir William Harcourt.) 


Mr. CALLAN said, he had a Notice 
blocking this Motion. He wished to 
know whether his opposition precluded 
the Motion from being made at this hour 
in the morning ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It will be in the 
recollection of the House that on the 
9th of May the Standing Order with re- 
gard to Opposed Business was altered so 
as to exclude Motions of the character 
in question from the operation of that 
Order. This Motion comes under this 
exception, and, therefore, it may be 
taken. 
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Mr. ONSLOW asked whether the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
India would make his Statement before 
any other Member spoke, or whether he 
intended to give his reasons for moving 
his Resolution after the Members of the 
House had discussed it ? 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he hoped 
an opportunity would be given for the 
discussion of this Motion. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, it had been stated that this Reso- 
lution would be put down for the second 
reading to-morrow. He proposed, when 
the Order was called on, to make a 
Statement. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( The Marquess of Hartington.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


LOUTH COUNTY (OFFENCES). 
MOTION FOR A RETURN. 


Mr. CALLAN moved for a Return 


‘*Of the Offences reported in the County of 
Louth, specifying the dates thereof, from the 
commencement of 1881 up to the period when 
it was proclaimed under the provisions of ‘ The 
Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1881,’ speci- 
fying those for which Convictions were ob- 
tained,” 

“ And, Copy of the Correspondence as to the 
said Proclamation, which has passed between 
His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant and the 
Magistrates of the said County.” 

The hon. Member said, he believed 
there would be no objection to this Re- 
turn; and, with regard to the second 
part, his principal reason for wishing to 
have the Return was that he thought the 
Return would be ni/, as he believed there 
had been no correspondence whatever 
between the Lord Lieutenant and the 
county magistrates of Louth. It was 
not from any curiosity to see the corre- 
spondence that he moved for it, but 
simply to have an authoritative state- 
ment that there had not been any corre- 
spondence. He would not, under other 
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circumstances, move for what might be 
deemed confidential documents; but he 
wished to have either the Return or 
some statement made that the corre- 
spondence had been confidential, or that 
no correspondence whatever had taken 
place between the Lord Lieutenant and 
the magistrates of the county. With 
reference to the correspondence between 
the magistrates, no district in Europe 
was so peaceable, quiet, and orderly as 
the county of Louth; and when a man 
had applied for leave to carry arms to 
protect himself, leave was refused, on 
the ground that there were no outrages 
in the county. Therefore, he wanted to 
know why the county had been pro- 
claimed ? When the Arms Act was 
passed through the House in March, 
1881, the late Chief Secretary, among 
other pledges which had been broken 
since by himself and by his whole Exe- 
cutive, pledged himself that no county 
should be proclaimed unless there was 
some absolute necessity for doing so. 
The Act passed in March, 1881, and the 
county was not proclaimed until Sep- 
tember, 1881. Between the passing of 
the Act in March, 1881, and the procla- 
mation of the county in September, no 
outrages occurred, and there was nothing 
to justify the Proclamation. He wished 
to know upon what ground the Procla- 
mation was issued, because the first part 
of the Proclamation showed that there 
were no such crimes and offences in the 
county as to justify such an outrage on 
the county? He wished to see upon 
whose advice the Proclamation was 
issued, and hoped the Government 
would not refuse this Return. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. W. M. Jounson) said, 
he had no answer to give the hon. Mem- 
ber; but there was no objection to give 
the Return moved for. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Three o’clock. 


fINDEX. 


